
star 

tlon of the fixed stars. Spo acceleration. — Double 
star. See mxatiple Equestrian star. See Hip- 
Evening star. See Falling star 

hCQ/aUino-star.—TlxeCi star, a self-luminous body at so 
vast a distance from tlic earth as to appear a point of 
motionless except for the diurnal revolution 
of the heavens. To the naked eye the briglrter stars ap- 
pear to lia\e radiating lines of light; but these are duo 
to imperfections of vision, and are different for dilTerent 
observers. All the ll.xed stars twinkle (see hmikUn;)). In a 
good telescope on a fine night a star shows a minute round 
disk surrounded by concentric rings; but these phenom- 
ena are mere etfects of diffraction, and no instrument yet 
constructed can enable the eye to detect a fixed star's real 
breadth. The stais differ in brillianc}’, and in tliisicspcct 
arc said to have dilferent magnitudes (see mamiitudc, 
cases are changeable (see I'annUc 
rmr). i he number of stars in the wlioleheavens hrichtcr 
than a given magnitude ju may be approximatelv calcu- 
lated by the formula (.S.a)*-^- ^ The stars are verj- 
irregularly distributed in the heavens, being greatly con- 
centrated toward^ the Milky Way. This is particularly 
true of flist-magnitude stars, and again of faint telescopic 
f,, many clusters of stars, among wliich the 
Pleiades, the Hyades Prresepe, Coma Berenices, and the 
cluster in the sword-handle of Perseus are visible to the 
naked eye. Other stars are a«;sociated in systems of two. 
three, or more, rnxiltiplc star.) To*ino=t eyes the 

stars appear yellow, hut some are relatively pale others 
chromatic yellow, and still others ruddy. There aiv many 
ruddy stars in the part of the (Jalaxy near Lyra. B ?I. 
Ilutherfurdof New Vork first showed that in reference to 
their spectral lines the llxed stars fall under several dis- 
tinct tj-pes. Type I, according to the usual nomenclature 
embraces spectra showing strong hydrogen-lines, all others 


ing many strong metallic iihes, like the sun." Almost all 
such stars are chrome, as Arcturus, Capella. Aldebaran 
Pollux; but a few arc pale, as Deneb and Elwaid, and a 
few ruddy. Typelll consists of banded spectra, the bands 
shading away toward the red. These stars are all ruddy 
and probably all variable. They embrace Betelgeuzc, An- 
tares, Mira Oeti, Slieat, ^Icnkar, Pishpai, Pvasalgethi. Ti-pc 
IV consists of spectra having three broad bauds shadeil 
away toward the blue end. These all hedong to ver}- ruddy 
stars, of which none are bright, and none seem to he vari- 
able. Type V consists of .spectra showing bright lines. 
Such stars arc few ; their magnitudes and colors arc vari- 
able. Upon careful comparison of tlio spectra of stars with 
those of the chemical elements they contain, it is found 
that thelines are shifted a little along the spectrum toward 
one end or the other, according as the star is receding from 
or approaching the earth. The apparent places of the fixed 
stars are affected in recognized ways by diurnal motion, 
precession, nutation, aberration, and refraction. In addi- 
tion, each star has a verj* slow motion of its own, called 
its proper motion. There are very few cases in which tliis 
is so great as to liave carried the star over the breadth of 
the moon’s disk since the beginning of the ( Iiristian eni. 
Many stars in one neighborhood of the heavens show, in 
many case«, like proper motions— a phenomenon first re- 
marked by B. A. Proctor, and termed by him Mar-drirt. 
But the average proper motion of the stars is away from 
a radiant under the left hand of Hcrcule*, shou Ing that 
the solar system has a relative motion tow.ird that point. 
This is sulficient to carry a sixth-magnitude star 4. 4 in 
acentufi'. The parallax (that is to say, the amount by 
which the angle at the earth between the star and the sun 
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star-buzzard 


fnpjc, quadruple, quintujd^, and B^uple. Ma^ny of Jthe star-aniS6 (star'an'^'is), n. 1. The aromatic 
*** ' *’ fruit of a Chinese slinib or small tree loug sup- 
posed to be the XlUcium anisaium of Linurous, 
but recently determined to be a distinct spe- 
cies, I. vernm (named by J. D. Hooker). The 
fruit is a stellate capsule of commonly eight carpels, 
each of whicli contains a sin- 
gle brown shining seed. The 
seeds contain four per cent, of a 
volatile oil with the oiior iind 
flavor of aniseed, or rather of ’ 
fennel. Star-anise is used in 
China as a condiment .and spice, 

.and in continental Europe to fla- 
vor liquoi-s. Also Chinche anise. 

2. Tho tree which yields 
stav-anise — Stax-anise oil, 
the aromatic essential oil of star- 
anise seed. The commercial 
anise-oil is chiefly obtained from 
tlie star-anise. 


double stars are merely the one in range of the other, 
without having any physical connection, and these are 
called optical doubles. The components of other double 
stars revolve the one round the other, apparently under the 
influence of gravitation, forming sj'stems known as binary 
stars. The orbits of about forty of these are known. 
Thus, the two stars of a Centauri, dishant from one another 
by 17."o, revolve in about SO years. In many cases tlie two 
components of a double star have complementaiy colors. 
— Nebulous star. See nebula . — North star, the north 
polar star. See jiofc-sfnr, 1 . — Order Of the Star of Inclia 
(in the full stjde The Most Exalted Order of the Star of In- 
dia). .an onler for the British Possessions in India, founded 
in 18.il. The mottois, “Heaven’s light our guide." The 
ribbon is light-blue with white stripes near the edge. — 
Periodic star, a variable star of class II, IV, or V. — Po- 
lar star. S.amc polc-’^tar, 1 . — Shooting star, a meteor 
in a state of incandescence seen suddenly darting along 
some part of the skj’. See atrolilc, meteor. 2, and meteoric. 
— Staiidard stars. Sec standard ^. — Star coral, cu- 
cumber, cut, route. See coral, cueumberf etc. — Star- 
jelly, a name for certain gelatinous alga;, as Xodoc com- 


muncf so called originally in (he belief that they are the Star-apple (stilr'ap'^1), 

reninin^ of fn(li>n nf A mi- _ ty _ /» _ xTr. . 


remains of f.allcn stars.— Star Of Bethlehem, (a) A 
pilgrim’s sign liaying the fonn of a star, sometimes like a 
heraldic mullet with sLx stmight ra 5 's, sometimes like an 
cstoile with ^\.a^•J* r.ays. (6) See star-of-Uethlehem.— Stars 
and bars, the flag adopted by the Confederate States of 
America, consisting of two broad bars of red separated 
by one of white, with a blue union marked with white 
stars eipial in number to the Confederate States.— Stars 
and stripes, the flag of the United States, consisting of 
thii teen stripes, equal to the number of thcoriginal .States, 
alternately red ami hite, with a bine union marked with 
white stars equ.al to the w hole number of States.- 



Tlie fruit of the West In- 
dian ChrysophyUum Cahn- 
to. or the tree which pro- 
duces it. The fruit is edible 
.and pleasant, of the size of an 
apple, a berrj* in structure, liav- 
iiig ten or eight cells, which, 
w’hen cut across before maturity, give the figure of a star. 
Also called cninito. 

starbeam (star'bem), ». A ray of light emitted 
by a star. Watta. Two Happy Rivals. [Rare.] 
Same ixs Bcthlc- 


Star-apple {Chrysophytluvi 
Cainxto'). 

a, the fruit, transverse sec- 
tion. 


Star 

service. See under route. — Stone mountain . 

star, a n.imc proposed by Meehan forthe composite plant star-bsarer (stav'liar'^cr), fl. 

Giimiudomin Porteri. found only on Stone ^fountain in Jicmiic 'J (a) 

Georsia.-Tlie seven starst. Sec «/-re)i.-Tlie wa- vine+ino- 
tery start, the moon, as governing the tides. Shal.- Star-Diastmg (St.ii bias ting) 
w. T., i. 2 . 1.— To bless one’s stars. Seo Wcs.ii._To influence of the 

see stars, to have a sensation as of flashes of light, pro- iii. 4. CO. 

starblind (stiir'blind), o. [< ME. ysfarWml, < 
AS. stcxrbluKl (= OFrics. starhlincl, sfarcblind. 


n. Tlie perni- 
stars. Shal:.. Lear, 


-Variable star, a fixed star whose brigiitncss goes 
through changes. These stars arc of flve classes. Class I 
comprises the “new "or temporary stars, about a dozen in 
number, which have suddenly appeared very bright, in 
several cases far outshining Sinus, and aftcrafew months 
have faded almost entirely away. All these stars have 
appeared upon the borders of tho following semicircle of 
the Milky Way. They show bright lines in their spectra, 
indicating inc.ande.sccnt hydrogen. Sucli was the star 
which appeared 13.1 u. c. in Scorpio, and led Ilipparchus 
to the study of astronomy, thus inaugurating sound physi- 
cal science; others appeared in 1372, 1004, and 1800. Class 
II embraces stars wliich go through a cycle of cliauges, 


siaruhlind = MD. D. sicrhlind = MLG. staV’ 
= OHG. starahhni^ siarhlint, G.star- 

blind = Icel. *$iarbhndr (iu starblinda, blind- 
ness) = Sw, starrblind = Dan. starblindj sUxr- 
blind), < stfer (z= MD. stcr = MLG. star s= OHG. 
stara, MHG. stare, star, G, staar = Sw. starr = 
Dan. st/er), cataract of the eyes, + blind, blind: 
see starc'^ and blind.'] Seeing obscurely, as from 
cataract; purblind; blinking. 


falls sliort of 00 w'hen the angle at the sun between the starl r<;tiirl r • nrct niul nn cfnrrrtl nnr 
star ami the earth Is equal to DO’) has been measured only ^ r/ Iv I.i ’ I PPr. Stai - 

for a few stars, and these few have been selected with a ^ v tions. 1. (^) To sot witli 


view of finding the largest parallaxes. That of a Ccntaii- 
ri, which is the largest, is nearly a second of arc. It is 
60 difficult to measure parallax othenvisethan relatively, 
and to free its absolute amount from variations of lati- 
tude, diurnal nutation, refraction, etc., that verj* little can 
be said to be known of the smaller parallaxes It ap- 
pears, liowever, that small stars have neariy as great par- 
allaxes as bright ones where the proper motions are not 
large. The various methods of ascertaining the distances 
of the stars depend upon three independent principles. 

The first method is from the parallax, by means of wliicli 
the distance of the star is calculated by trigononietr)-. 

The second method depends on the ascertaining of the 
speed at which the star is really moving by the shifting 
of the spectral lines, and then observing its angular mo- 
tion. In the case of a double star, its motion in the line 
of sight at elongation can he measured with the spcctm- 
Ecope ; and from this, its orbit being known, its rate of mo- 
tion at conjunction can be deduced. The third method 
supposes the ratio of the amount of light emitted by the 
star to that emitted by the sun to be known in some way, 

■whereupon the ratio of apparent light will sliow tlie rela- 
tive distances. All these methods show that even the 
nearest stars are hundreds of thousands of times as re- 
mote as the sun. In order to reach more exact results it 
may be necessary to combine two methods so as to deter- 
mine and eliminate the constant of space, or the amount 
by which the sum of the angles of a triangle of unit area 
differs from two right angles. For the present, no de- 
cisive result has been reached. Tlie distances of stars 
having been ascertained, the weights of double stars may 
be deduced from their elongations and periods. These 
weights seem to be of the same order of magnitude as 
that of tho sun, not enormously greater or smaller. — 

Freacll stars, three asterisks arranged in this form •**, 
used as a mark of division between different articles in 

print.-Gloaming, golden, informed, lunar,Mediceaii 
star. See the adjectives.— Lone Star State, the State of 
Texas.— Meridian altitude of a star. See altitude.— 

Morning star, a planet, as Jupiter or Venus, when it 

rises after midnight. 

star, a group of tw 
15" radius; in a few 

or more from one another: ...... - - - . . 

star. Thus, e and 5 Lyra, distant from one another up- deeds, releases, or obligations of the Jews, and 
ward of S’, and separable by the naked eye, each of these also for a schedule or inventorv. See star- 
consisting of two components distant about 3)" from one chnmlwr Alun cnplled .tnrr 
another, with some other stars between them, are some- 

times called collectively a muLiiple star. The multiple StiS-r-aniina-l (star a.n i-mal), fl, A radiate, es- 
stars are distinguished as double [tr. of Gr. acrriip SittAoO?], pecially a starfish. 
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rcsular, !!. from four to ciulitcen months starboard (stiir'bord or -herd), )i. and (J. Hilarly 

most of them belli? at least a hundred timos nt. ti .1 7 . t"'’ 7 ^ ^ 

mod. E. also starboard, siccrchoord ; < ME. sicrc- 
hourdc, sfereburde, < AS. stcorbord (= MD. siicr- 
hoard, f,iuyrboord, D. stuurboord = MHG. stiur- 
hart, G. stcurrbard = Icel. stjornbarthi = Sw. 
Dai), siyrhord), < stcor. a rudder, paddle, + hord, 
side: see siccr'^. n., and board, ??. Hence (< 
Tout.) OF, cstribord, stribord, F. iribord s= Sp. 
cstribord, cstribor = Pg. cstibordo = It. stri- 
bordo, starbopd.] I. n. Xaut. that side of a 
vessel which is on the right when one faces the 
bow: opposed to (larboard). Seaport^. 


most of them being at least a hundred times as bright at 
their maxima as at their minima. Tliesc stars aiefor the 
most part ru«hly. Class III embraces irregularly varialile 
stars, witliout any definite periods, and commonly under- 
going verj' moderate changes. Class D’’ embraces stars 
wliich in a few «lays. or a month at most, go tlirough 
changes of one or two magnitudes, sometimes with two 
maxima and two minima. Class V embraces stars which 
remain of constant brightness for some time, and tlien 
alrnost smldeiily, at regular intcn'als, arc nearly extin- 
guished, afterward as quickly regaining tlieir former bril- 
liancy. 


tars, literally or figurativolj'. 

Budding, blown, or odour-faded blooms, 

Vhich star the winds with points of coloured light. 

Shetlci/, Prometheus I nbound, iii. 3. 
Fresh green turf, starred with dandelions. 

II. Taylor. Northern Travel, p. 231. 
Henee — (6) To set with small bright bodies, 
as gems, spangles, or the like, (c) To set with 
figures of stars forming a sowing or sprinkle. 
— 2. To transform into a star or stars; set in 
a constellation. [Rare.] 

Or that^^tffrr’rf Etliiop queen tfiat strove 

To set her beauty’s praise abox;c 

The Sea-Nyoipbs, and tlieir powers offended. 

Milton, II Pcnscroso, 1. 10. 

3. To aflix a star or asterisk.' to (a VTittcn or 


He tooke his voyage directly Xorth along tlic coast, hail- 
ing vpon his steercboord alwayestlie desert land, and vpon 
the leereboord the maine Ocean. IlaMwjt's I’oi/njM, I. 4. 

II. n. jVnHf.ipertainingtotlierigbt-banil side, 
or being or lying on tbe right side, of a vessel. 

starboard (stiir'bdrd or -herd), r. t. [< star- 
board, ».] To turn or put to tbe right or star- 
board side of a, vessel : as, to starboard tbe helm 
(when it is desired to liave tbe vessel’s bead ao 
to port). 

Starboard (star'bdrd or -herd), ado. [< star- 
board, rr.] Toward tbe riglit-band or starboard 
side. Stjh'cstcr, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.. 
The Trophies. 

starbowlinest (stiir'bo'Tinz), tt. pt. 2^atif., tbe 
men of tbe starboard watch. 


printed word) for a distinctive purpose, ospe- starbright (stiir'brit), a. Brilliant; bright as 
cially, in a list, to distingnisli tlie name of a a star. Emerson, Tbe Day’s Ration, 
deceased person. [Colloq.] — 4.’ To ei'a'ck so star-bush (stiir.'busb), h. A middle-sized South 
as to produce a group of radiating lines.— To African evergreen, Grcicia occidentatis. 
nff "rife' ra/t... Glossary, star-buzzard (star ' buz '■'jird), n. An Ameri- 

li. intrans. 1. To shine as a star; bo bril- ha“.k^o'nbrg''e'’ 
bant or prominent; sliino above others; spe- """■v.’- 


cifically (tJicnf.), to appear as a star actor. 

Dogge*fc . . . had been playing for a week {1699J at the 
above [Lincoln's Inn Fields] theatre for tbe sum of £30. 
This is tlic first instance I know of the starring system. 

Doran, Annals of (he Stage, 1. 186. 
2, In the game of pool, to buy an additional 
life or lives. Encyc. Brit., lU. GlT. [Eng.] — 
To star it ((heat.), to appear as a star, especially in a pro- 
vincial tour. 


nus Asturina, 
having a sys- 
tem of colora- 
tion similar to 
that of the gos- 
hawks or star- 
hawks, but the 
form and pro- 
portions of the 
buzzards. Tlie 
star-buzzards arc a 
small prouji of 
handsome lun\ks 
peculiar to Ameri- 
ca. Tlic gray star- 
buzzard, Asturina 
playiata, is found 
in the United 
States. 




>^4, I 

Gray Star-buzr.ird (Asturina f'la^iata'i. 



star-capsicum 
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stare 


star-capsicum (stUr'kap si-kum), iu See jS'o- 
lauitni, 

star-catalogue (stiir'kat^n-log), n. An ox- 
tended list ol‘ fixed stars, as eomploto as pos- 
sible within spceiflcd limits oL' magnitude, 
place, etc., with their places and magnitudes, 
starch^ (slUveh), a* atorchj 

assibilated form of 6/rn7.’, strong, stiff: 

^s;ee..v/f/r/C^^ lb Strovji.T'ljuru; tough.* 

Nis non so stronjr, nc sicrch, lu* keno, 

Tlmt jnni ngo dealhes uitlicr hlenrh, 

MS. Cotl. Call!/., A. Ik. i. 2i:i. {lIo'hiulL) 

S, Kigid; hence, precise, 

\\'hcn tall Susannali, maiden binreU, stjdk »l in 

CrahbCs Uoiks IV. 

starcli- (stiireh), n. [< jME. .^tfarchr (— MIUI. 
.sterjeo, G.starl'c), starch; so called from its usr* 
in stiffening; <67r»TAi,«., stiff: soo.vf//n7/i, //.J 
1. A proximate principle of plants, htiving the 
formula CoUio^n* ora multiple of that formula. 
It Is a white opaque glistening powder, odmlcss, tnsti*. 
less, and Insoluble in cold w.ater, .nlenhol, or ether. Aque* 
ous solutions eontaiuing free iodine impart to starch an 
intense and vco'clnuaetcristic blue color. It Is not cry.' 
talline, Imt occurs nutnndly in lino granules, nldcli mo 
always made up of fine loncentric laycia. U liotlicr tin* 
grains contain a s»nallqnantit> of another elieintcal l«nh 
allied to hut not identiL*d with staich, eallf<l t’Otreh rc/. 
h/foyc or/nri/jH^v, is ,l dihjnitcd question. When In'ntrd 
witli water to o0*-70’ C., starcli buclls tip and forms a 
paste or jcll>, Wlien liealcd in tlie dry state to If.n 
200* ('.. it IS converted Into de\tiinc, a solnhlo guin-hKo 
Iindy mneli nt>ed as n cheap substitute for gum urahn* 
Heated with dilute minetal acids, oi digestul with saliva, 
panel eatie juice, diastase, or ceitain other enz/ias. «taicli 
dissulves.and isiosuhed niton iminherof pnidui‘l<,uhudt 
are chietl) do\liine, nialtO'^e. and de\tioso — the la<t luo 
hoingfol•nlentahle^ugals, The malting of hailei hj Inen* 
ers elfrcts tin*, ehango in the staich of the gmni. and so 
picpares It for vinous feiinont.Uion. Staicli n>«idely tliv. 
tnhntt'd, being (otini'd in all ^ogehlh1o cells <untninliig 
chlotojilol gtains under the aetiun 
of sunlight, and di posited in .ill 
parts of the plant mIucIi seriv as a 
reserve store of plnut*fuoil. licneo 
umns and seed^ contain an ahnn* 
dance of it. also numerous tubers 
and 1 hi^umes, ns the potato and the 
arioiM'oot, and tlic atem and pith 
of mail) plants, as the s.igoqdant 
The clucf uonimorcial soniccs of 
supply iirv Mheat, coin, amt pota« 
tOLS rVuiii these it is m.ninfac* 
tnred on an extensile scatv, being 
Ubud 111 the arts, for l.umdiy pur* 
poses sizing, llnialimg eaItro«, 
tinckening lolurs and imndants in 
enlico.piintmg, 'iml for other pui» 
pn^es. staieh foims the gicale«t 
]urt of all faiimueiiuh .snti'>t.inces 
p.irtieuhnl) uf Mheat.ttoui 

2. A prcpanilKm of commercial j^tnreli witl* 
hoiliiig ^or loss !rei{ueiitly < ohl) water, usimI in 
the Inmnlry or luctory for siilleuing linen or 
eotton hlhries before ironing, in thr H\tevnth ami 
suientventli centniies the March nstd fm mils vnlfs.eN . 
ii.isfreqnentlj lolmed .iclhoi In mg at oni tnm « \ticiml) 
foahiomitde. lllnv staich ii.is .tlfecled h) the rniit.ms 

AcuitaineklmUMifliqindi'inattci iilintitln) < ill ^•itrch, 
nhel vm lliedciltt liath Milled them to ii isti and diis* tin n 
rnlfe« a hull, iihen tin) he dr), m III then Maud stufe .md 
inl!e.\ih1e .ihiiut their lieeks .siiMio, Anal <if AIiums 

3. A Mill, lorinnl mauiier; sturchciliie.ss. 
l0(l.] 

This pmfissur is to giic Ihesoeiet) llmr slilfuiing, and 
infuse into their manners that he.mtifnl polltic.tl hfarcJi 
iiliieh m.t) qnabf) tlnm foi leiies <nt)fin.intb,it<>ilh 

^jieclatoi, No .jn'i 

The ficc-hmii W C'-tnimi thinks tin Mamed Yankee 
puts on a)aid too much Bt)Ie the ll<i)«. don't nppiou of 
st)le — and Mt.iicl) pnqioscs tot.ikeUieAh/rr/Miut of him 
GVrnf ./I »/»<■; /Crtu Ati/i-/ni/:/<', CoinhiU Mag ,t»el , p. IT;.. 
Animal starch. s.ime ns <tii/e"uin, i.-Glycerlto of 
starch, om. p.nt of M.nehand nine of gbeenn. tnt united 
into a fainnoth mixture. Poland starch, Mnu st.uch 
Starch bandage, a Iniml.tge btiiicm>.i. after uppluMtn.n 
with starch — Staxch bath, a Imt-n.Uei hath umlan.mg 
starch, used in eczema. 

starch- (stiueli ), I.t. [< .-.Inn-h-, /i. J T.. .si ilTon 
with htiircli. 
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eonsisteut with the M33. and MIi. forms of tho 
name; it is appar. duo to the tendency of some 
writers to reject etymologies that arc obvious, 
on the unackDOwle*(lgcd ground that being ob- 
vious they must be “popular*' and tboroforo 
erroneous'.] 1. [(Y/;).] In Entj* hint, a court 
of civil and cnmimil jurisdiction at ‘Wostmiu- 
stor, constituted in view of ofifensos and cou- 
trover.sics most frequent at tlio royal court or 
nir*-f<iiig tlie 5ntore.sts of tbc crown, such ns 
mnininiianee, fniud, libel, conspiracy, riots re- 
sult Ini' from faction or oppre.‘*sion, but freely 
tnkiiiir jurisdiction of other crime.s and mi.s- 
ibuneaiiois also, and admini.stcring justice by 
aibitrary authority instead of according to tho 
eoinmmi law. SncIi a jnri'sdictifin ii.ns exercised nt 
le i*-! aK txirly an the reign «f Henry Vl„ the trihumd tlien 
tMinM-IIng of the I'rlv) t'omicll. A M.ttnte of a Ileiiiy 
Vll autltiiiind a enmmittfe <>f (ho council to cxerdsc 
j'Ueh .1 jiui^diethiti, ami tin*! trihun.al gic« in power Oil* 
though siicce<i*ih e Matiitx* horn the (tnie of Kduard IV. 

1. eie cii'utfd to uMniiii i() until it fell info disuse hi 
tin kittvi imt of Hie It ign of Henry VIII. In ill lleiiiy 
A'llI . c a xt.ituto dt« 1 ittd th.it tlickhig'fl proelamnfinn 
sliunld have (he ftuce of I.iu, and tliat oitendeis inlglit ho 
inini-'hed by tin* ortliii.ity* mtiiihiis of (lie council sitting 
\\ ith I'crtain liiMiiqi-iand Judgt ^ ** in the StcirClmmher at 
Wc^tm. tir elM wluTc.** In into Hie coni t of .StarCliamher 
\v.v» nhtdiMud l») an act of 10 tMiarli^il , c. 10, rveUingthat 
•*lhe roa’'v':is and inotivt*. imlneing the election and con* 
tiiiu.inee of Hialetnirt |of Mar (’liamher] do now cease." 
Is eitl) as tin* reign of IMu.atd III. a !i.tll in the pulnco 
III IVt^tmiiistt r. Knoun ax tin* *• t'hamhredes Jlsttiycr’* (or 

Ihtiillcs”), wa^oeciipled hy theking*sc(iiineili nnd nhniit 
the rtlgn of llemy \ If. appinr teeordxof “the kords sit- 
ting In tin* SHt iliainher,” or “the ('oitncll in tlie Star 
I Inimlur.** fi *»m m hich I line It seems (tt have heen regarded 
j*'v tlie emu t of tiu St.trrliaiiihei. Therelsadillercnceof 
oplnum iihefher flu tnhniml sitting under the act of li 
llfiir) \ 11 ehoitld he deemed thOMtiu* coiiit or not. 

.SYfirn* rhouthcr, (’aineRi stelinta. is a (‘hnniher at the one 
end of U tMmuo'ter Hall, so c.alled, as Sir Thomas .‘'iitUh 
emneetnielh Ilh. i c.ip 4, either hee.uise U la so full of 
uiiidiiuesorht enii'*e at the first all tin* rtmfe theieof was 
difkfd \i ith ltii:igi.s of giitlded stnius The latter reason 
H Hie likeliei. l»i*e.iii'*c \nini 2 .*». Il(enl b.cap. I. It Is writ- 
ten the^Nrrrd r/idwVr Now It hath thesigne of nStarre 
oner tIu. dome, as )ou one way enlei therein. 

Mimfiru (1017). 

2. Any tribunal or conumileo wliich proceed.^ 

by aibitrary, or unfair incthodK: also 

tiM*d attribulivriy: as proceed- 
ing*': inotlnxls. 

starch-cellulose (Mareh'‘*el iVlfK), ». HooccU 

////ow-. 

starch-cornt (''t:in*h'I:f»rn), ». Spelt. 

starched (Maifhl or Mar'ebed), />. a. [<.vfur{’7/2 
1 . StilVened with M:m‘b.— 2t. Slif- 
fiMK'd, a** willi fright : still*. 

Sdtnc w lOi III (I k li i.iiM hi. f till! cni.i'Clciici' lialtC’d, 

1'liitt unit III III It il ..nil .Iiiri‘/iii/ liiitr illil 'tiiiiil. 

/Vi/r/iiT, I’liriili- iFlnnil, \1I. 

3. ••'lid': iiriM-isr: loriiinl. 

I.i‘*ikuilli.i I •Inn A. . I kn e.anil rnllU* joiirliriin Ilku 

.iin'tt .iitiii. /;.,/.iii.iiii k.iT) Miiiiiiut.illiblhinitiur.ki. 

starchedly (-lar'.-ln-.l-lii, wtr. Sliflly; us if 
sliirrlu'il. situ mnuth. 

starchedness (si.ir'i-ln-.l-iu.vi, «. tIip slutc of 

jiciiif: siuivlinl; MiiTiir^-. in iiiuiniiM'.--; roniiill- 
ily. A, Atliit.tiii, Wi'sl Hurlmrv. ji. lO.'i. 

starcher(.--iiir'.-lii-ri. II. [< ./m-Wi- + -u-i.] omi 
who slundifs, or whoso oooiijmlion il is to 
sturoh : us, u .•lour-'/.ir. /n r. Ihiitrotiit, Kuir 
Miiiil Ilf llio ICxi'hiiiii'o. 

starch-cum (sluroli'^liiiol, ». Sumo us ilixirnir. 

starcli-hyacinth isi.uoh'hi u-smtlo, n. Hoo 

liifiintilh, 2. 

starchiness (siiir'ohi-m-s). n. 'riu- iumlity of 

Iioiiio starchy, or oI ulioutnlmo iu sluroli. 

starchly rsliir.-h'Iil, mlr. (< t.larrlA + -A/V.] 
in nslarchx iiiniiiioi ; wilhsniVnossof muiii’ier; 
rornnillr. 

I iiiiulit . ■ lull, \lnrchhi. ninl iillril iuti(ii.nico til ulml 
Jiiuni.iililliriil. Smjt, IiiKin.lli Tl-il ill, Aiull in, ITul. 


.slir m.iili her wiiili, slw uiimIi Ins tlnn-h 
Vnri’ii AVra/iiirn /■ViK(l'lii!il S n.ilhiu MI •iui.) 

star-chamher (Stiir'eliuni 'lu-r), «. [Kurly niiiil. 
"S, sliirrr-rhiiwhtr (.xmvWuwWy rlianihii ut .s/onis 
(SUeitoii), lute AV.fliinnhiciU-!. ifliii/lli ^), < hilo 
ME. slnri-cliiiitihn (Koll.s of Piirliuiiionl. 1 l.'io- 
HCO, I'ilcil Ijy Dliiiluuit, in ‘•Now English." 1. 
293), uKo vln-iL'it chiiiiibi'r, i. o. 'stmroil olunn 
her’ (ML. nimrrit .t!clli;tn)-, so calloil Ihmiuusi. 
the roof was orio. ornumuiitod witli siurs, or 
tor some ot her iviison not nowdefiiiiti'U hnowii 
(see the quol. from Minslieii); < .s/orl + 

Inr. Tlipslutoment, iniuledoulilfuliyln Uhn-h- 
stoiic .'ind more eonfiilenlly liy oll'icr wrilios 
(as by .1. ]{. Orcon, “Sbori Ili'.st. of Ihc Kuo 
People,” p. n.')), that tlie cliaiaber wns s(» 
called boeauhc* it was made llio depositorv 
of .Towisli bonds callcil 6/ur.x or .xfum f< Ilelj. 
shertir) rests on no ME. ovhlonce, and is iu- 


starchness isiarch'nfs), «. siiiTncss of man- 
ncr: pnsosnii'ss. Imp, Jhcl. 

Starchroot (sliiroh'rol l, «. Se.- .'.Iiin-liinirl. 
starch*star (slureh’stai I, II. In tViiirifi’ivr, a 
hallih I jirodiU'f’tl b\ .m*i lain sjimos of f Viiirii for 
piopaiialive ]nirpii.srs: \i is an unilerf’ronnd 
noilo. 

Starch-StlgartMiireb'.sliU!' Iir).ii. Hamoasdcj- 
starchwomant (M!irch'whm^;jn), n. A woniiin 

who sold standi for the slilViiiiino of tho great 
I iilfs w ora in the sixteenth eenlnry. The stareli- 
wonian was a favorite "o-liclweeli in intrigues. 
See llie qnointion. 

'I'lic Imiitsl plain-ilcnlliia Jewel her husliamt mil nut 
a Inij to call her (not h.an .1 hy her i lahl aaine, hut ilimli- 
iiiiiimiO , into the shop she eaine. inaklna a low eoiinler- 
fell emlsey.of whom the inislicssileiinnuletl it the starch 
were iiure gear, and wonld he stilt In her riill. 

J/MiHcfoii, Knther llaliliard's Talcs. 


starchwortf (sUlreh'wdrt), It. The walce-iobin, 
Arum vineulatum, whose root yields a starch 
oueo used for fine laundry purposes, later pre- 
pared as a delicate food under tho name of 
Jiiiglish oi-rortUmd arrowroot. This was chiefly 
produced in tholslo of Portland, where theplanfc 
is eiilled starchroot. See cuts under Araccx 
and Aram. 

starchy! (stiir'ehi), a. [< starclO- -f -yi.] Stiff; 
lircoiso; formal in manner. 

Nothing like these slarcAj/ doctors for vanity ! . . . IIo 
cared much less for Iicr portrait tliaa las own. 

George Eliot, Aliddicmarcli, .xxii. 
starchy^ (stUr'chi), a. [< starch^ d- -yi.] Con- 
si.sting of starch; resomhling starch, 
star-clerkf (stiir'Merlc), JI. One learned in the 
stars; an astronomer. [Rare.] 

If, at tlie least, Slar-Ctarks he credit wortli. 

Sgleestcr, tr. of Du Bartas’s tVeoks, I. 3. 
star-cluster (star']dus''ter), ji. A compressed 
groui) of .six or more iix'od stars; hut most of 
tlie collections so called contain a hundred stars 
or more. 

star-connerf (stiir'kou''6r), ji, [< s/nri + coii- 
Jicri.] Astar-gazer. (iffiscoiV/iic.liVuitesofWarro. 
starcraft (stiir'kvaft), JI. Astrology. U'cnni/soii, 
LovoPs Tale, i.; 0, 6’oe7.'nyiie,IjeechdomB,1Vort- 
onmiing, and Slaroraft of Early England [titloj. 
[Haro.] 

star-crosst (stiir'la’os), a. Same as star-crossed. 
Middleton, i''amily of Lovo, iv. 4. 
star-crossed (.stiir'la-o.st),n. Born under a malig- 
nant star; ill-fated. Shal:., K. and J., Prol., 1. ti. 
star-diamond (sfiir'ilFa-mond), ii. A diamond 
tlial o.vhihits asterism." 
star-drift (stiir'drlft), ji. A common proper mo- 
tion of a niimhcr ot fl.xod stars in tho same part 
of tlio heavens. Soo. fared slur, under 
star-dust (stiir'dii.st), ;i. Same as cosmic dust 
(which .see, nmlcr cosmic). 

Mud gathers on Iho lloorof llieso ahysses tot theocc.an] 
. . . E(> ahmiy that llio very itar-iliist wlilcli fails from 
outer space forms an npiireclaiile part ot It. 

A. Geihie, Geological Skclclics, xlll. 
stare’ (stiiv)i f. ; prof, and pp. stared, ppia star- 
iiiy. [< ME. sinren, < AS. slarian = OHG. 
.stnrcn, MIIG. .staren, G. starren, stave, = led. 
slara, start' (cf. G. slicren = Tool, stira = Sw. 
.slirra = Dan. slirre, stare); ooimectod with 
slarbiind,am\ perhaps with T>.staar = G..starr, 
lix'cd, rigid (cf. G. slier, .storr, stiff, flxod) ; cf. 
Gr. cTcptuc, fixed, solid, Skf. sthiru, fixed, firm.] 
I. intran.s. 1. 'I'o gnzo steadily with tho oyos 
wide open; fasten an earnest nnd continued 
look on some object; gnzo, ns iu admiration, 
wonder, siiipriso, stupidity, hoixor, fright, im- 
pudence, ele. 

Tills monk lilgan inion tills wyf in rtnre. 

Vhnucer, Slilpnian's 'J'nie, 1. 124. 

Ixiok not hip, nor stamp, norslnrr, nor tret. 

Shah., 2’. of tliuS., Hi. 2. 230. 

'I’o lilink nnd flare, 

hike wild tilings of tlie wood ntiout u lire. 

Lotecll, Agassis, II. 1. 
Z. 'I’o stand out stiffly, ns liair; ho prominent ; 
ho stiff; stand on end; bri.stle. 

And her fnirc locks up elaretl stlHc on end. 

Spemer, K Q., III. .vll. 30. 

Tlu' winter lias commenced; . . . even the coats of the 
liard-workcd omnihus liorse.s flare, ns the Jockeys say. 

The A’ric .1/irror, II. 255 (1313). 

3). To .sliino; glitter; ho hrillinnt. 

A Insll stremande sterner, ipicn slrothe men slepo 
Staren In welkyn In wyntern} 3 l. 

jUlitcralire I'oemf (ed. Morris), i. 115. 

Tliel lien y-sewod witli wliljt silk, . . . 

y-stongen with sllchcs that ftarelh as siluer. 

Tiers riomaan'f Creeit (E. Ik T. S.). I. 653. 

Her fyrio eyes wltli fmloas sparkes did stare. 

Spriifcr, T. Q., III. vil. 39. 
4. 'Po ho unduly conspicuous or iiromiitcnf, ns 
hy c'xeoss of color or hy ugliness. Compare 
staring, 3. 

TIic liumellnes.s of tlio sciitimoiit flares throiigti the 
rantaslle eiicimilinnice of its line langiinge. like aelowii 
III one of tlie new uiilfnriiis i Shen'itan, Tlic Critic, i. 1. 
=Syn. 1. Gare, Gape, Starr, Gloat. Gaze Is tlie only oiio 
of tiic.so words Hint may lie used In an elevsled senso. 
Gaze rcpiescnts a Itxed mid prolonged look, wIHi thcmliiil 
iilisorhed In Hint wIiIcIi Is looked at. To gajK Is in tills 
eoiineuHoii to look wlHi open niotiili, amt lienee witli Hie 
hiinipklirsidlecurlnsily, lisHessiioss. or igiiomnt wonder: 
one limy gape nt a single tiling, or only gape nhout. .9inrc 
e.vpie.'ses Hie Intent took of surprise, ot mental weakness, 
or of liisnieiicc; It Implies ll.vcilncss, whether momenlaty 
or eoiiHiitied. Gloal has now almost lost Hie meaning of 
looking wIHt Hic nntnnil eye, nnd lias gone over into Hie 
nie.aiiliig of tneiilnl ntteiitioii; in ciHier sense it moans 
looking nlHi niilor or even rupture, often the delight of 
liiisse.ssloii, ns when Hie miser gloats over his wc.alHi. 

II. trans. To affeet oriiiflucnco iu some spo- 
eifiod wnyhy staring; look oavucstly or fixedly 



stare 

at ; lienco, to look at with either a bold or a 
vneaut expression. 

I Mill stare him out of his wits. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 291. 
To Stare one in tlie face, figuratively, to bo before one’s 
eyes, or untleniably evident to one. 

They >-tare you still in the face. 

ifilton, On Def. of Hutnb. Rcraonst. 
Stare^ (star), 11 . i;.] The act of one 

\v)io «;tares ; a fixed look with eyes ^nde open, 
usual ly suggesting ainazemout, vacancy, or 
iusolciice. 

stare- (stiir), n. [< (o) ME. stare, sfer, < AS. 

= OHG-, stara, MHG. star, G. star, stanrj 
sfahr -ss loci, stftrri, stari = Sw. stare = Dan. 
.sf.Tr,* (/j) aUo AS. sicarn = G. dial, slarn, 
''f'lrci}. .sfnni = L. sfarnus (> It. stnrno, sforo), 
tlim. .siuniclfus (> OF. csfoitraci, F, ('tonraeaa), 
sfuriiiiiu'-' (> Sp. esiornino = Pg. cstoniiuho), 
starling; ct'. Gr. NGr. ^j’apdvt, il<ap6vtQv, star- 
ling.] A starling. 

The F*arr Jvi\r. starlinf] tlinl the counsel can bemyc. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Foudes, 1. 348. 

And, ns a falcon frays 

A flock of .ftorc'J or caddesses, such fear brought Ills assays 
the 1'rojans and theu’ friends. 

C/t<Tp?nan, Iliad, xvi, G41. 
Cape stare, cockscomb-stare, silk stare. See Cape 
finrluip, etc., under Ceylonese Stare. See 

Trachaeomm. 

stare-^ [Cf.D.sfrtor = <^.starr, stiff: 

poc sMivi.] Stiff: woarv. BaJVnveU. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

stare-* (stilr). ». [Formerly also .s'/nrr; origin 
oh^euro.] Theniarrainorinatweed, JjHWOjild/rt 
ariniiliiincra : tame a.s Iialiii, 3; also applied to 
spoeic.s of Carex. [Prov. Eng.] 
stareblindt, n. See starhliiKt. 
staree (sfar-e'), ». [< stnirl + -eel.] Onc who 
is stared at. [Pare.] 

I a« starer, and she as siaree. 

uVj«s Lilgcworth, llcliada, ill. (/)aciVs.) 

starer (slar'ci'), 1 /. [< .''■/rtrci + -cri.] One who 
stares or gazes. Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 250. 
starft. An obsolete preterit ot starve. 
star-facet Hiir'fas^ot), ». One of the small 
triangular facets, eight in number, surround- 
ing tlie table on a brilliunt-cut stone, tfeo 
brilliant. 

starfinch (hlnr'fincli), n. The redstart, lluli- 
cilla plat nienra. See first cut under redstart. 
starfish (stiirTisli), n. 1. An ochinodonn with 
five or more arms radiating from a central disk: 
applied to all tho luorabors of the Jstcroidca 
and (see those words). These belong 

to the iiltylum VeUinodemxata, m'IiIcIj contains also the 
spa urchinv, holothtirians, crlnoids, etc., though tliese are 
not usually called startlshes. In some of the .asteroids 
or et.aifi-ljes pioper the disk is enlarged so as to take in 
nearly or fi'iilt* the M-hole length of the rays, so that the rc- 
suUing flgurc is .a pL‘nt.igun, or even a circle ; but in such 
ciisffi the htelliitc structure Is evident on e.vamlnatlon. 
Such are known as cunhion-itarg. In the opliiurians the re- 
vejse e.xticnie occurs, the body being reduced to a small 
circular ccutr.al disk, 
with extremely long 
slender rays, which in 
some, as tho euiy- 
alcans, are branched 
into several thousand 
ramifleations, (See cut 
unAerbafikct-figh.) The 
commonest tyi)c of 
starfish has five rays; 
M’hence such are popu- 
larly known as firefm- 
yered Jack or fivcfin- 
ffcrs. (See cuts under 
Anterias and Echinaa- 
ter.) Those M'ith more 
than flvcr.aysnrc often 
called surX’gtarfish or 
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stark 

,p.a. 1. Standing out prom- 


togethcr in that position by plates filling the spaces be- stating (star ing) 
tM'ccn tlie arms, it would make the globular or oblate •' - « • 

spheroid figure of a sea-urchin. If a starfish should turn 
over on its back, and have a stem grow from the center, 
and then have its arms come together like the petals of a 
lily, it M’ould represent a crinoiil. If, again, the starfish 
should have its anns reduced to mcro rudiments, or to 
tentacular appendages of an elongated leathery body, it 
would reprcscntalioloUmrian. sea-slug, ortrepang. Tlieso 
are the principal types of echinoderms — in fact less un- 
like one another than arc the several stages tliey undergo 
in development, for M’hich see Astcroidea, Dipinnaria, 

Braehiotaria, cc/a*nop/pd»«m, and phtfeus. 

2. Tho butter-fish or dollar-fisli. — 3. In her., a 
bearing representing a five-pointed star, the 
rays suiTOunded by ^lorfc wa\ing flames or the 
like, and having a small circle in the center. — 

Brittle starfish, a brittle-star ; any opbiurian.— Cush- xhe staring red was exchanged for a tone of colouring 
ion starfish, a cushion-star, as Ctenodiseus crispatus.— everyway pleasing to tho eye. 

Serpent-starfish.^ Same as Starfish- /?. ZiaW, TravelsinN. A., I. 282. 

sta^flower (stiii-'flou^or), h. A plant with Staringly (star'ing-li), adv. In a staring man- 

bright stellate flowers. (n) Species of TneiitaliXes- ifri?' .lo,.,. c.//.> z- 

pecmlly T. Americana, the chickwccd-wintcrgreen. (6) Stark^ (stark), a. [s ML. Sta)k, sUnC, 
hpccies of the lillaccotis genus Rrodirra, formerly classed sicrc, stcarc, (. AS. Stcarc, strong, stiff, = OS. 




ineutly and fixedly, or fixed and wide open, as 
eyes; gazing fixedly or intently ; fixed. 

He cast on me a staring loke, with colour pale as death. 

Siirrcg, Complaint of a Dying Lover. 

How gaunt tile Creature is — howlean 
And slmrp his staring hones ! 

Wordsivorih, Peter Bell. 

2. Bristling, as hair ; standing stiffly or on end ; 
liarsh or rough, as pelage. — 3. Striking the eye 
too strongly; conspicuous; glaring; gaudy: as, 
starinr/ colors. 

Startjnge or sohynyng ns gaye thyngys. Eutilaiis. 

Prmnpt. Pars., p. 472. 


.as Tritclria^ of U'liich C. unifiora, a delicately colored 
free-blooming early tlowcr from Brazil, is the spring star- 
flower. (c) Species of Sternlergia. (d) Any one of a few 
other plants, • 

star-fort (sthr'fOrt), «. Same as star^, 8. 
star-fruitfstiir'friit ), «. A smooth tufted water- 
plant, Diimasoiiiiini stcUatum, of .southern Eu- 


stark = OFries. sttrh, sierik = D. sterk = MLG. 
stark, sterk, LG. sterk = OHG. stare, starch, 
MHG. stare, G. stark = Icel. sferfcr = Sw. stark 
= Dan. stmrk, strong, orig. stiff, rigid ; cf . OHG. 
storchanen, become rigid, Icel. storkna = Dan. 
storknc, cotigulate, Gotli. ga-stanrkiiati, dry up; 


roiioandeastorn Asia: so called from tho long- Lith. strenti, hecomo rigid. Hence starch^ 


pointed radiating eai'pels. Anotlier name is 

iliriimwort. 

star-gage (Stiir'ga.i), «. Sco under ijaijc". 

star-gaze (slUr'gaz), r. ?. To gaze at tho stars ; 
especially, to make astronomical or astrologic.il 
observations: used chiolly in tho present par- 
ticiple. 

Struck dead with Indies* eyes — I could star gaze _ 
For ever tims. Shirley, Maid's Reveiige, i. 2. 

star-gazer (stiir'gil''zi''r), «. 1. One who gazes 
at the stars; csjiccially, an astrologer, or, hu- 
morously, an astronomer. 

Let now tlie astrologers, the stargazers, the monthly 
prognosticators, stand up, amt save tiiec fiom these tilings 
tliat slinll come upon tliee. Isa. xlvii 13, 

2. A hook-name of fishes of tho family I’rano- 
scoj>i<l,v: so called from tho vertical eyes. Tho 




Ilrittle Starfi'li (/ 


e/iifhrttfa) 


sun-ntars. (See Ildiaster, aiul cuts under IJrisinga .'uul 
Sdnsirr.) Tlic skin of stfirflshes Is toupli and leather}', 
and U“aally intlurated witli calcareous plates, tubercles, 
spines, etc’ It is so brittle that Btarflsnes readily break 
to pieces, sometimes sbivering like gl.ass into many frag- 
ments. Tins fnigility Is at an extreme in tlie ophin- 
rians, sometimes, on tills account, called (.Sco 

cut under Adrophgton.) Lost arms arc readily replaced 
Jjy a neM'gioutli. if the body of tlic starfish is not broken. 
On tlic under side of the animal’s rays m.ay be obsen'cd 
rows of smnl] lioles; these arc tho ambulacra, through 
Mhicb protrude many small soft, fleshy processes — the 
pedicels, tube-feet, or ambulacra! feet— by means of which 
the creatures crawl about. I’ho ambulacra converge to a 
central jioint on the under side, where Is the oral opening 
or mouth. The animals arc extremely voracious, and do 
great damage to oyster-beds. They abound in nit seas at 
\arions depths, and some of them are familiar objects on 
every Bca-coast. Some of the free cilnolds of stellate figure 
arc included under thename^ary??/«?fl, though they arc usu- 
ally called lilij-Ktars or feather-stars. Ilncriiiltcs are fossil 
starfishes of tills kind. (Sec cuts under CdfnntuUd/c and 
encrinite.) Very different as are the appearances superfi- 
cially presented by a staifisb, a sea-urchin, a holothurian, 
and a crinoid, their fundamental unity of structure may 
be easily showm. If, for Instance, a common ftve-flngercd 
jack sliould have its arms bent up over its back till they 
came to a center opposite the mouth, and then soldered 


Naked Stir g.azer ( tatr«tf<>fus feuttntus). 

name originally .lesignatod rraiioscnpus citro- 
IhTiis. .Istrosroiiu,s nKtteitus is a common star- 
gazer of tiio United States, 
star-gazing (stiir'ga'ziug), a. Given to tho ob- 
servation and study of tho stars, 
star-gazing (stiir'ga,''zlng), h. Attentive ohsor- 
vation and study of tlio stars; astrology or as- 
tronomy. I’urchas, Pilgrimago, p. C3. 
star-gooseberry (stiir'giis'hor-i), n. Tlio fruit 
of a moderate-sized tree, I'lintUmthus (Circa) 
distic/ias, native in Java and Madagascar, and 
cultivated tlironghont India. It is a globose 
drupe, three- to five-lohed, acid, and eaten raw, 
coolted, or pickled. 

star-grass (stilr'grfis), ». A namo of various 
grass-lilce plants will: starry flowers, or otlicr 
radiate fcatnro. Such arc spccicsof Metris, Uypoxis, 
nnd ft/it/ncho^pora ; nho Callitrichc. more often water- 
stanvori, to called from its stellate tufts of leaves. Sec 
the genus names, and cut under //y//ans. 

star-ha*wkt (sUir'Inlk), ». A goshawk; a Iiawk 
ot tho genus zl,stiir ; so called from tlio stellate 
markings of flic adult birds. Soo gosliairk, and 
cut under Astnr. 

star-bead (slur'lied), n. A plant of tho genus 
tScaliiasu, section .■Istcroccjihalns. 
star-iyacintb (stiir'lii-a-sinlli), «. A species 
of squill, Scilln aniwtiu,' a very early g:irdon- 
flowor with iiidigo-hliic jietals and a conspicu- 
ous yellowish-greon ovary, 
stariert, «. [ME., appar. for *starrier, irrog. 

< starre, sterre, a star.] An astronomer. 

Withoutniiy inaiier of iifcite of slarieres Iniaginacion. _ 


siarcifi.'] *^1. Stiff; rigid, as in death. 

For fyre doth aryfie and doth dr}'e \’p a mannes Mode, 
and doth make sterke the synewes and ioyntes of man. 

Bdbecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 244. 

Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 3. 42. 

2. Stubborn; stiff; severe. 

She that helmed was in slarkc stoures. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Talc, 1. SSO. 
He is only debonair to tbosc 
That follow where he leads, but stark as deatJi 
To those that cross him. Tennyson, Harold, ii. 2. 

3. Stout; stalwart; strong; powerful. 

Me caryinge in his clawes starke 
As lightly as 1 were a larke. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 645. 

Stark beer, boy, stout and strong beer! 

* Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, Hi. 1. 
King James shall mark 
If age has tamed tliese sinews stark. 

Scott, L. of the L., v. 20. 

4t. Great; long. 

Kay smote Sonyprenx so that he fill from his horse that 
lie lay a starkc wnilc with-oute sterynge of handeorfoote. 

J/crh’tt (E. E, 1'. S.), ii. 214. 

5. Entire; perfect; utter; downright; sheer; 
pure; more. 

Consider, first, the stark security 
‘The commoiiM'Diilth is in now. 

B. Jon.^on, Catiline, i. 1. 
■\Vliat o’rc they may vnto the world prof esse — 

All tlielr best wisdomc Is starkc foolishnesse. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 147. 
Ha! ha! ha! a silly M’ise rogue would make one laugh 
more than n stark fool. IPyc/icrfci/, Countrj' V’lfe, ii. 1. 

starki (stiirk), adv. [< ME. stark, used appar. 
first ill stark ded, lit. ‘stiff dead,^ ‘dead and 
stiffs ; being a., taken in a quasi-adver* 

bial sense, and extended later to a few other ad- 
jectives describing a personas condition (r.arely 
in other uses) : as, stark blind, stark drunk, stark 
etc.] "Wholly; entirely; absolutely: used 
with a few particular adjectives, as staiicdcad, 
stark blind, stark drunk, stark mad, stark naked, 
rarely with other adjeetives. 

With the sumo cours he smote a-nother that he fill stark 
deed, and plongcd In dope n-monge hem. 

J/erfm (E. E. T. S.), iii. 514. 

In the cuening it grew staWirc calmc. 

Quoted in Capl. John Smith's True Travels, II. 134. 
1 drank stark drunk, and, waking, found myself 
Cloath’d in this famier's suit, as in the morning. 

Tomkisif), AlbumaTiar, v. 9. 
He was 80 years of age, stark blind, cleafe, and memor}’ 
lost, after having ben a person of adniii-able parts and 
learning. Ecebjn, Diary, May, 1704. 

I'll never forgive you if you don’t come back stark mad 
M’ith rapture and impatience — if you don't, egad. I'll many 
the girl myself. Sheridan, The llivals, iil. 1. 

The captain had not a guess of whither we w ere bloM’n ; 
he M'ns stark ignorant of his trade. 

It. L. Stevenson, Master of Ballantrae, ii. 


Ttfftamcnt o/Lorc, Hi. gtark^ (stark), v. i. [< siark'^, fl.] To make 
starik (star'ilO, n, [< Buss, stariku, the ful- stark, stiff, or rigid, as in death. iSir E. Tay- 
mar, lit. ‘an old man': so called from its gi*ay lor, St. Clement’s Eve, v. 5. , , 

head.] An auklctormurrelot; onc of several stark- (nUirk), ft. t[Ahhv. oi stark-naked.] Na- 


small birtls of tho family ./J/fWa?, inhabiting tho 
North Pacific. Tlie nnmew'nsoiiginally applied to the 
ancient auk or murrclct, SgnthUborhamphus antiauus, and 
thence extended to various related auklcts of the genus 
Simorhgnchus and others, ns the created starik, S, crista- 
tcUus. See cuts under attklel and Sunthliborhamidius. 


ked; bare. 

There is a court dress tobc instituted (to thin the draw- 
ing-rooms), Btilf-bocUcd gowns ami bare shoulders. tVhat 
dreadful discoveries Mill be made both on fat nnd lean ! I 
recommend to you the Idea of Mrs. C. when Imlf-s/ar/r. 

Walpole, Letters (1702), II. 340. {Davies.) 



stark 

The annle and pear were still unclothed and stark. 

* II. ir. Preston, Year in Eden, i. 

starken (star'kn), v. t [< siarl:^ + -chI.] To 
lufike imbendiiig or inflexible; stifTcn; make 
obstinate. Hir 21. Taylor, Edwin the Fair, iv. 4. 
Starkey’s soap. See soap. 
starkly (stiirk'li), adv. In a stark manner; 
stiffly; strongly; rigidly. Shal:., M. i'fir lil., 
iv. 2. 70. , ,, 

stark-naked (stiirk'nfi'ked), a. bci' .•l‘’rl^, 
nilv., and start-naked. 

starkness (stiirk'nes), «. Stifriios--; riLriility; 
strength; grossness. 

How should wee litive ycelded to Iiis heavciilv c.dl, had 
we beene taken, as they were, in tlic s/nrlnrs of onr icro. 
rnnee? Milton, On Def. of Hnmh, Kcnioint. 

starless (stiir'les), a. [< star^ -h Hav- 

ing no stars visible, or no starlight: ;is, a .rtar- 
less night. 

starlet (stiir'let), v. [< star^ + -let.'] 1. .\ 

small star. 

Nehnlfo may be conipnr.'ttivcly near, thonali the .aort.l. 
of wliich they are made np appear c\tjt nielj nnnnte. 

1/ Sji'nrrr 

2. A kind of small starfish, 
starlight (stiir'lit), V. iiiul rr. [< + hnhtK j 

I. 71. 1. The light proceeding from the stnrb. 

Xoi ;\nlk lij moon 
Or KlittLrincr without tlKf is s>wc*‘t. 

1* L,u 

Hence — 2. A faint or feehle liglit . 

Scripture only, and not any siar-Uritit of nnin’s icnoon 
Hooker, Eccles. J’olity, in U 

IL ft. Lighted by the stars, erby llu ^lars 
only. 

A starlight evening, and a inornins fair 

Dryden, tr. of \ irgil's Gtouncs I 'ilS 

starlike (star'lil;), a. [< + hU-.] 1 . 

Resembling a star: stollutod; radiated like a 
star: as, 6'tarh/.'c flowers. — 2. Bright; lustrous; 
shining; hmiiuous: as, i^toihle eyes, 
starling^ (starTing), ». [< ML. '^tnrhm/. sUr. 

Uuf}, stcrhpKjv; < .s/r/rc (< AS. sim-). a stare, 
starling (sec st(trc~), + -huf/L] 1. An o'^cim* 
passeviiK* bird, of the family Stunmi^r and genus 
Stunms, as S. rnh/avts' of Ihimpe. The cnnimnn 
stalling or stare i«i one of the hcst*Kiiow ti of ISi iti^h hir'U 
It IS bi inches long \yhen adult . bl;u k. of mctallii- Ih'Ut, 
indeseintr daik*};reen on some pait" .uul sleil-bltic jnir- 
plisli, or \iolet on others, ami v.u ie;'attd ncarlj through 
out with palc-butf or whiti'.h tips of tin- fcatiiers Tliv 





m' f, 

/vV ‘,d 

ftpm/jv 


C iniinfin Piirop'" m irlnic srurm, < 

wings and tail are duller black the i-xpffsi-il p.nt'? of 
the feathcre fin&ted nr siUcud with bbuk uid 

hulf ed^’njis. 1 lie hill i>; j c-llow i«.h. and the feet .nc nil- 
dish. Immature, winter, and fein.ib bii(l*> are le-"- lii^- 
trous, and more variegated with the oelnrc- nr tawiij. 
brown, and lime the bill tlark-cnlnrul >tai lln^:•^ li\e mm h 
about buiUling*’, and nest in hull-*? nf wilb, r- mines nf 
rock, openiiiffs in hnlb,>\ trees etc Tin y ai c -•«, j ihh ami 
g:rcparious sometimes some: m larite llnekv. 'lluw rue 
often caced, reailil) tamed, ami ina> be taiii'lit to wlu‘«tlc 
tunes, ami even to artienlate wohIs Tiie nanu '■tar/m-i is 
extended to all birds of the family Stnnn't.i . .mil come 
others of the stiirnoid series ..)so, eiTniieniislv, to tlie 
Amerii'an uirds of the familj Icteml/r soiiiitmu's kimun 
collectively ns ./I i/icncan s(nrlin'j'< I’li'* last Inlun*: tn a 
different serie.s, hmint' only nine pi imrii ies rtf Tiio tin 
with which the name is spei iallj toimeit».il m tliissin'se 
is Agclieuy phfrmecifi, the eonmion inai sli-ti) i, iJ.n tl •>fri n 
called rc'f-n-intjptl y.t(irli.vi. The name nl no tv!, n-siarlir.t 
is often applied to Hturmll'i iiw'inn. .see al"n > iit- iiixlt r 
Ageltcin.r .md mradon-larJ; 

Looking up, I saw . . .1 -■faWi/H? hung in a IiftK i i_'e 

“J can’t get out - T can t gtt out,” said the 1 

.S'A; /I.', sentimental Jourm> t’l’hi J’.i'-'-poit) 
2. One of a brc(-d of domestic jugmu’s uliielt 
in color resemble the starling. — 3. Name as 
rock-trout. 2.— American starlings, sei <ier 1 
Black starling, a mclanistic vanct> of the >01111111111 
starling.— Cape starling or stare (Latliam, 17 S 3 ). the 
black and white Indian starling of Edw.mls (IV/il) the 
contra from Bengal of Alhin (1740), Sturnopndor ennfra: 
so called as enoneouslj described from llic C.apc of 
Good Hope (ac retourneau dii Cap de Bonne Espeiance 
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of Brisson, 1700), but found chiefly In India. It is 9 
inches long; the ground-color of the plnniagc is black, 
much glossed with greenish and bronze tints and varied 
with white ; the bill and a bare space above the eyes are 
orange.— Chinese starling (Edwai ds, 1743X the so-called 
crested giacklc (Latham, 17S3), Acridotheres eristatelhis 
of central and southern China, and also the Philippine 
island Luzon (w’herc it is supposed to have been intro- 
duced). It is 10\ inches long ; the bill is yellow with 
rose-colorcd base; the feet and eyes arc orange ; the phi- 
inagf is glossj’-black w’itli vai ions sheen, and also varied 
w if h w liite ; and the head is crested.— Cockscomb-star- 
ling or -stare (Latham, 17S3), a lemarkalile African and 
Ai it.im starling, Dihphus canmrulatus, having in the 
:>«lnl* mill' tin litad mo'.llyh.ire, with two erect caruncles 
«.j iMf.biioii the crown, and a pendent wattle on each side 
of tlo* f ICO ; the plumage is chiefly isabclline gray, witli 
black w ing^ and tail, the former varied with white.— Glos- 
sy starlings, various bird'*, cliielly Afiican, forming a 
subfamily Jjnniprotornithin.v (or Juidimr) of the family 



.^tunud.r, a? of the gciuia Loinprotorm’s, Lainprocoltus, 
Sjirrii <or .VoMO'/rs). of tlie la&t-nained there arc .several 
sp« ea"-. as hienfor <if .<oulh Afrlo.v and S. pulehra of 
Afric.i. The) aie mainly of e.xtieinely iridescent 
plumage.— Meadow-Starling, f^ccdef.i.— Red-wing- 
ed starling, sce <lcf 1 .— Rose or rose-colored star- 
ling, a blfd of the geiitis /‘a.'for, ns I*, rosem, which used 
to l>e calKd ro.r or cnr/ioGon ouzel, ro«c-ro^>rrd tUru^h, 
eti. ''cecnl limit — Silk 8tarllllg(Hrown, 177C), 

or stare d-ithain, 17>:0. the (.’liinc.ic P<Xiopsar serieexts, 
inches' long, the bill bright u d tlpj>tdwi(!i white, tlie feet 
>ir:mg«‘, the eye^ bl.iek, (he plumage n«hy gray varied with 
tdaek white gn en. blow n, jmrpli‘‘h. etc —Talking Star- 
ling, out of sttei.il dllferent ‘■hirnold birds of Indm.etc.; 
a r* liglon« grackh . amln.i bee inina-, ylcnV/rt//iCJ*c<, anti 
« ut umUi I'.ulnl’fi 

starling- (st.ir'Hng), «. [Also stolmff; cf. 
Sw. Dun. .s/or. a jmlo. stako, prop; Sw. stoiui, 
}»rop up with St ii'Ks or polo.s, = Dan. .^hr/r, )»ut 
corn on poh '. to dry.] 1. In hi/draul. ciit/iu., 
an ineloviiro liko i\ <•o^V<‘r-tlanl, formed of piles 
-IriMii olovfly t»»goihor. before any work or 
•'truetuie as a ]irotietioii against tlie wash of 
lie* \\a\ox \ m>pph*iiK’ntur> strnctuie of the name 
kiti'l pl.ind befoit a >-iailmg to resist lee is c:illc«l a /ore- 
Sir* lit iimler ic» -ej»ro;i. 

2, One of tin* piles used in folTiiilig sueh a 
breakwati-r. 

starling-H, ». An obsolete form of .sfalux/^. 
starlit (siarMit). /r. [< .sb/ri + lit.] liighted 

by vturv: as. a starlit iii‘:ht. 
star-lizard Istiir'h/. tird), «. A li/ard of the 

genus .Stflhn; a stidlion. 

See eiit under Stcilux. 
star-map ('-tar'maj*). II. 
project ion of pa rt or a II 
of till' heavens, '.howin*r 

the tixeil stjir-. as they 
a]*pear from tin* earth. 
star-molding(‘'iar'in6l - 
'linjf), II. (n arrh., a 
Xonn.in moldin'; orna- 
mented mth ra\e«l or 
1 nun tell lij;iires repro- 
seiitui;; star-.. 

starmongert (star'- 

mun^ i:er). 11 . An as- 
trologer: used eoiltemp- 
tuoiisly. It. Jinisini, lA'- 
I r> Man out of his Flu- 
nioiir. Ill 2. 

star-mouthed isiar'- 

nioiitht', a. Jlavini; a 
stellate' or radiate an*aiu;einent of mouth-parts. 
Star-mouthed wonns, tlie StrougiiHd/r. 
starn* (stam), u. [Larly mod, K. also dial. 
std u . < M E. .sti nt, stf ni( ~ MD. .stcnic = MLG. 
st/iiif, stini, L(i. .stani = OIIG. steniOj stcni, 
Mliti. .stiriK, (i. .sttni = Goth, slainio, a star: 
.see s/urL] A star. [iTov. Eng. and Seotoh.] 
Thar es na corrupcion. but cler ayre 
And the jdanettes and sternes slioiiaiul. 

Ilampolc, IMck of Conscience, 1. 995, 
A roynll sterne . . , rose or <lay 
Before vs on the flrmniucut. 

TorA* Plans, p. 127. 
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star-read 

stam^ (stiirn), 71. [< klE. ^stcni, < AS sicarn, 

sficni, a stare, starling: see stare‘s.] The star- 
ling. [Prov. Eng.] 

starm^ (stiirn), 7i. A dialectal fonn of stcni^. 
Starna (stilr'nil), ?i. [NL. (Bonaparte, 1838), < It. 
stania, a kind of partridge.] Same as Ferdix. 
starnel (star'nel), n. [Also starmll; < starn^ 
■f dim, -cl.] The starling. [Prov. Eng.] 
star-netting (star'net''''ing), V. A kind of net- 
ting used for the filling or background of a 
design: it produces a pattern of four-pointed 
stars connected by their points. 
Starncenadinse (stiir-no-na-dPne), 71. pi. [NL. 
(Coues, 1884), < Sta7’)icc)ias (-ad-) 4- -?»fT.] A 
subfamily of CohnnhideX, represented by the 
genus Starnccnas, grading toward gallinaceous 
birds in structure, habits, and general appear- 
ance; the quail-doves. The feet are large and stout, 
with short and not completely insistent liallux ; the tarsi 
arc long, entirely naked, and reticulated with hexagonal 
scales. There are crcca, hut no oil-gland nor amhiens, the 
reverse of the case of jtfenaulinrp, the group of prround- 
doves w’ith which the genus Starnccnas has usually been 
associated. 

Starncenas (stiir-no'nas), 71. [NL. (Bonaparte, 
1838), < Starua + Gr. nivag, a wild pigeon of tho 
color of ripening grapes, < olvr/, tho vine, o/nof, 
wine.] A genus of West Indian and Floridian 
qnnil-doves, tyincal of the snbiamWy Stay'uccua- 
diufC. The bill is short and stout; the frontal feathers 
project in a point on the ciilnicn; tho wings are short, 
liroad, rounded, and vaulted, with reduced first primarj’ ; 
and the tail is short, broad, and nearly even. The only 
species is S. cyanoccphalus, the hliic-headed quail-dove, 
of olivaceous and puriilish-red or chocolate shades, the 
throat black bordered with white, the crow’ii rich-blue, 
and a while mark along the side of the head, meeting its 
fellow on the chin. It is about 11 inches long, 
starnose (stiir'iioz), n. Tho .stav-iiosed mole, 
Condylura cristata. 

star-nosed (stiir'nor.d), a. Having a circlet of 
fleshy processes radiating from tho end of tho 
snon’t in the form of a star, as some moles: 
spccifienlly noting Condylura cristata. See cut 
under Condylura. Also Ituilou-noscd. 
star-of-Betiileliem (stiir'pv-hoth'lS-cm), n. 

1. A ])lnnt of tho genns Oruithopalunij'-psivtio- 
nlnrly 0. unibcllatuiii : so called from its star- 
like tlowors, ■which are purc-whito within. Tin’s 
species is native from France and the Netherlands to the 
Canensus; It Is common in gardens and often runs wild, 
in some parts of America too freely. In rnle.stitio its 
bulbs arc cooked and eaten, and they are thought by some 
to have been tho " dove’s dung” of 2 Kings vi. 25. Some 
other species arc desirable liardy garden-bulbs, as 0. Jiw- 
fanji and 0. yarlonensc (0. px/rainidale), the latter 3 feet 
liigh with a p>Tnmidal cluster. 0. enudatum, with long 
leaves diving like tails at the end, and with watery-looking 
bulbs is a species fiom tho Cape of Good Hope, sometimes 
called oniondil;/, remiu’kahly tenacious of life e.vcept in 
cold. It has a llowtT-Bcapo2or 3 feet high, and continues 
blooming a long lime. 

2. Olio of 11 few plniits of other goiiorn, ns 
mtcllaria Ifolostca mid Hypericum calyciuum. 
[Prov. Eiig.] also Uypoxis and Gay'ca. [In 
t ho iiaiiie of nil these plnii'ts there is reference to 
the sinr of Mat. ii., which guided tho wise men 
to Bethlehem.] 

star-of-Jerusalemt (stiir'ov-jf-ro'sn-lem), ii. 
'Tlie gont’.s-bcard, Trayopogon pratciisis. Prior 
ascribes tho iintuo to tlie salsify, T. jiorn/oh’iw. 
.See cut under sal.‘:ify. 

Star-of-night (stiir'pv-nit'), II. A large-flowered 
tree, Clusin rosea, of tropical Ainericn. See 
Climia. [Wc.st Indies.] 

star-of-the-earth (stiir'ov-thG-erth'), n. Sec 
Plautagn. 

starost (star'ost), n. [< Pol. staro.‘:ta (= Puss. 
starosta, a hnilift', steward), lit. elder, senior, 
< star;/, old, = Russ, staro-, old.] 1. In Poland, 
a nobleman possessed of a eastlo or domain 
called a .slnro.sb/. — 2. In Russia, tho headman 
of a mir or eommnne. 

starosty (stnr'os-ti), ii.; pi. starostics (-tiz). 
[< Pol. starosiwo (= Rnss. starostro), < slarosta, 
a starost: see starost.'] In Poland, a name 
given to castles and domains conferred on no- 
blemen for life by the crown, 
star-pagoda (stiir'pn-go'dii), n. A variety of 
the pagoda, an Indian gold coin, so called from 
its being marked with a star, 
star-pepper (star'pcp''er), II. Sec pepper. 
star-pile (stiir'pil), II. A thermopile whose ele- 
ments are arranged in tho form of a star, 
star-pine (stiir'pin), II. Same as cluster-piue 
(which see, under jiiiicl). 
star-proof (stiir'priif), a. Impervious to the 
light of tho stars, ililtou, Arcades, 1. SO. 
starrt, n. An obsolete spoiling of starc^. 
Star-readt (stiir'rod), II. [Early mod. E. also 
star-rcilc; < staid -f rcadl-, ii.] Knowledge of 
the stars; astronomy. [Rare.] 
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start 


Egyptian wisards old, 

^Vl^Icll in Slar-rca^ were wont have best insight. 

Spemer, F. Q., V., ProK 

starred (stUrd), p. [< JIE, sterred, Stirrede 
(also sterned = 1). fjesiarndi gcisternd = OHG» 
gcfiiirndt, MHG, gcstirnct), starred; as sUir^ + 
-cr?2.] 1. Studded, decorated, or adorned with- 

stars. — 2. Influenced by the stars: nsuaUy in 
eonipositioii: nSfiil-starrcd. 

My tliird comfort, 

Starr’d most unluckily, is . . . 

Haled out to murder. Shalc-t M’. T., iil. 2. 100. 

3. Crached, ■with many raj's proeeedin" from 
a central point: as, a starred pane of glass; a 
starred mirror. — 4. Marked or distmgnnsbed 
■with a star or asterisk,— starred corals, the Cnry. 

OphuUidiT. 

star-reed (stiir'i'cd), ti. [Tr. Sp. hijiico de la 
tulrclla.} A plant, Arhloloehia JragraniiAtima, 
liif;hly cplecmed in Peru as a remedy against 
dysentery, malignant inflammatory fevers, etc. 
Lindlcy. 

starrifyt (stiir'i-fi), r. t. [< St«rl -f To 

mark with a star. Si/h-cster, tr. of Du Bartas’s 
Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. [Rare.] 
starriness (stiir'i-nes), h. The state of heing 
starry. 

star-rowel (stUr'rou‘'el), «. See ronvl. 
star-ruby (stiir'ro'bi), n. A ruhy exhihiting 
a.steri.sm, like the more common .s'tar-sajipliiro 
or asteria. 

starry (stiir'i), a. [< ME. ateny, .'itcrri; < xiari 
+ -yl.] 1. Abounding with stars; adorned 

with stars. 

But sec ! where Daphne wontl'rin" laoiiiits on hish, 

Aho^ e the cloud?, above the darri/ sky ! 

Pope, Winter, 1. 70. 

2. Consisting of or proceeding from stars; stel- 
lar; stellary: as, «t«rry light ; iitnrri/ flame. 

The »(arri/ influences. SMtI. 

3. Shining like stars; resembling stars: as, 
xlarri! eyes. — 4. Stellate or stelliforrn; radi- 
ate having parts radiiitcly arranged. — 5. Per- 
taining to or in some way associated with tlie 
stars. 

The itarry Galileo, with his woes. 

lll/nm, C'hiUIe Harokl, iv. S4. 
Were 't not inttch trouhle to your ftarrii emplojnnents, 

I u jioor mortal would entreat your furtlu’rauco 

Tn a terrestii.ll husinc‘s. Toiitki^ ('{), AIhumaz.ir, i. 0. 

Starry campion, a tiiocle? of cateh.fly, SHene Mcllatn, 
found in theeastern United States. It has a slender stem 
3 feet hijth, leases partly in wlioils (whence the name), 
and a loose panicle of white llowers with a hclhshapcd ca. 
lyx and frlnted petals.— Starry hummer, a hummiiiE. 
bird of the (tentis St€Uula, as S. calliope . — Starry puff- 
balL .Same as C(trt/i-.slar.— Starry ray. See ray-'. 
star-sapphire Cstllr's«af*ir), n. Same as astcri- 
(tied sapphire (see sapphire) and asteria. 
star-sasifrage (stilr'sak''^si-fruj), n. A small 
pxifrngp, Saxifraga stcUaris, found nortliwjird 
in both homisphoi’cs, having white stany flow- 


and polished piece of the trunk of a petrified 
tree-fern. See Psaronius. 
starts (stflrt), v. [E. dial, also stert, stiirt; < 
ME. siarten., sierten^ stirtcHf sUjrtcn (pret. stcric, 
stirie^ sturte, sioi'tCf siert, later stai% pp. stc)% 
sth't, g-stcrt)f prob. < AS. *siijrtan (not found) 
= MD. D. storten = MLG. storten = OHG. stin'- 
san^ ^IHG. G. siiirzeny fall, start, = Sw. siorta 
(Sw. dial. stjartOf run wildly about) = Dan. 
styrfCjcast down, ruin, fall dead; roottinknown. 
The explanation given by Skeat, that the word 
meant orig. ‘turn tail/ or ‘show the tail,* honco 
turn over suddenly, < AS.steorii etc., a tail (.see 
is untenable. Hence startle.'] I. /n- 
traas. 1. To move with a sudden involuntary 
jerk or twitch, as from a shoek^of surpidse, 
fear, paiu, or the like; give sudden involuntary 
expression to or indication of surprise, pain, 
fright, or any sudden emotion, by a quick con- 
vulsive movement of the body: as, ho started 
at the sight. 

The sesonii priketh every gcntil heite. 

Ami mnketli him out of his slepc to sterte. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 180, 
He is now grown wondrous sad, weeps often too. 
Talks of his biother to himself, starts strangely. 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, v. 2. 
\\ ith trial fire touch me his finger-end ; 

. . . but if he f^tuTt, 

It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 

Shak., Xt. W. of \\., V. 0. 00. 

2. To malce a fliuldeu or unexpected change of 
place or position; i*ise abrnptlj' or quickly; 
spring; leap, dart, or riisli with sudden qiiick- 
uoss : as, to. start aside, backward, forward, out, 
or up ; to start from one’s seat. 

Up stiric the pardoner amt that anon. 

Chaucer, Prol to Wife of Batli’s Talu.l. 1C3. 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. 

Shaf:., Hamlet, i. G. 17 
The Captain Ktartrd up suddenly, his Hair standing at 
an Hmt. IJotcdl, Letters, I. Iv. 28. 

3. To sot out; begin or enter upon action, 
course, career, or pursuit, as a journey or a 
race. 

At once thci dart, advancing in a line. 

Vnjdcn, Jlneid, v. 1S3. 
All iicing rcadj’, uc started in a cai<|Uc very early in 
the morning. It. Cttrzon, Moiiast. in the Levant, p. 204. 

4t. To rim : escape; getaway. 

Ac tlire thynges tiier beoth Hint doth a man to sterte 
Out of bis ouenc lions us holy wtit shewetli. 

Piers Jdowviaii (C), .\x.. 297, 
Wlicn I have them. 

I'll place those guards upon them, tliat they start not. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 0. 

5, To lose hohl; give way; swerve aside; bo dis- 
located or moved from an intended position or 
direction; spring: as, the ship’s timbers 
The best bow may start, 

And the liand vaiy. 

B. Jem-on, New Inn, ii. 2. 


ers. 

star-scaled (stiir'skald), a. Ha'ving stellate 
scale.*?, as a lish: as, the .star-scaJed dolifliins, 
fishes of the family Jsirodenuidte. 
star-shake (stUr'sbak), n. See shalx, n., 7. 
star-shell (stlir'sheir), u. A tliin metal case 
or shell loaded with luminous stars, fired from 
a gun or a specially constructed apparatus, 
and designed to biir.st in the air like a rocket: 
used in time of war to illuminate the enemy’s 
position. • 

starshine (stiir'shin), n. The sliiuo or light of 
star.s; starlijiht. Tcnuusou, Oriana. 
star-shoot, star-shot (stUr'shot, stUr'shot), n. 
A gelatinous substance often found in wet 
meadows, and formerly supposed to be the ex- 
tiiiquishcd residuum of a sliooting-star. It is, 
however, of vegetable origin, being the com- 
mon nostoc. 

I have seen a good quantity of that jelly that is some- 
times found on the ground, and by tlic vulgar called a 
star-shoot, as if it remained upon the extinction of a fall- 
ing star. Boyle, Works, I. 214. 


6. To fall off or out; loosen and como away, 
as tlio baleen of a dead whalo through decom- 
position, or hair from a soux’cd pelt To start 

after, to set out in pursuit of.— To start against, to 
become cng.agcd in opposition to; oppose.— To start In, 
to begin. lColloq.,U.H.]— To Start out. (a) To set forth, 
as on a journey or enterprise, (b) To begin ; set out : as, 
he started out to be a lawyer.— To start Up. (n) To rise 
suddenly, as from a scat or couch; come suddenly into 
notice or importance. 

The mind verj' often sets itself on work in searcli of 
some hidden idea. . . . though sonietiiiics too they start 
up in our minds of their own acconl. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. x. 7. 
(G) To begin operation or business: as, tlio factoiy \YiIl 
start up to-morrow, (Colloq.J 

II. trails. 1. To rouse suddenly into action, 
motion, or flight, as a beast from its lair, a 
liaro or rabbit from its form, or a bird from its 
nest; cause to come suddenly into view, action, 
play, flight, or the like: as, to start game; to 
start the detectives. 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Crcsar. 

Shak., J. C , i. 2, 147. 


star-slough (stUr'sluf), n. Same as star^shoot. 
star-spangled (star'8pang'''gld), a. Spotted or 
spangled with stars: as, the star-spangled 
ner, the national flag of the United States. 

Thou, friendly Night, 

Tiiat wide o'er Heaven’s star-spanylcd plain 
Uoldest thy awful reign. 

Potter, tr. of A^scliylus (ed. 1779), II. 333. {JodrelU) 

The star-spangled banner, 0 long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of tlie brave ! 

F. S. Key, The Star-Spangled Banner, 

star-spotted (star' spot '''cd), a. Spotted or 
studded with stars. 

star-stone (stur'ston), 1. Sume ns asteriated 
sapphire (see sapphire) and asteria. — 2. A cut 


Bhehad aimed . , . at Philip, but had quite other 

game. J. Dust, p. 1G8. 

2. To originate; begin; set in motion; sot 
going; give the first or a now impulse to: as, 
to start a fire ; to start a newspajier, a school, 
or a new business; to start a controversy. 

Olio of our society of the Trumpet . . . started last night 
a notion which I tnought had reason in it. 

Steele, Tatlcr, No. 202. 

Kindly conversation could not he sustained hetween us. 
because whatever topic I started immediately received 
from her a turn at once coarse and trite, perverse and 
imbecile. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyio, xxvil. 

In 1793. Canning and his friends started, as a weekly pa- 
per, the ‘‘Anti-Jacobin,” which had a brilliant career of 
eight months. II, Motley, English Writers, etc., 1. 110. 


5. To cause to set out, or to provide the means 
or take the steps necessary to enable (one) to 
set out or embark, as on an errand, a journey, 
enterin’isc, career, etc.: as, to start one’s son 
in business ; to start a party on an expedition. 
— 4. To loosen, or cause to loosen or lose hold ; 
cause to move from its place: as, to start a 
plank; to start a tooth; lostart an anchor. — 5. 
To sot flowing, as liquor from a cask; pour 
out: ns, to start vimQ into another cask. — 6. 
To alarm; disturb suddenly; startle. 

You boggle shrcwilh’, every feather sfart.5 you. 

Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 232. 

The queen, being a little started hereat, said, “A moi 
femme et parler aiusi ? ” “ To me a woman and say so ? ” 
Lord Herbert of Chcrbiiry, Life (ed. Howells), p. 102. 

To Start abutt. See butt^.— To start a tack or a sheet, 
to slack it off a little.— To start a vessel from the 
stump, to begin to build a vessel; build an entirely new 
vessel, as distinguished from repairing an old one ; hence, 
to fumisli or outfit a vessel completely, 
start! (stiirt), n. [< ME. start; < sff/rf!, r.] 1. 
A sudden involuntary spring, jerk, or twitch, 
such as may bo caused by sudden surprise, 
fear, pain, or other emotion. 

TIic fright awaken’d Arcite with a start. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 555. 

The e.xaggerated start it gives us to have an insect un- 
e.xpectedly pass over our skin or a cat noiselessly come 
ami sniflle about our hand. H’. James, Mind, XII. 189. 

2. A Spring or recoil, as of an elastic body; 
spring; jerk. 

In strings, the more they are wound up and strained, 
ami tliereby give a more quick start back, the more treble 
is tlie sound. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 179. 

3. A sudden burst or gleam; a sally; a flash. 

To ciicck tlie rtnrt5 and sallies of the soul, 

Addison, Cato, I. 4. 

A certain gravity . . . much above the little gratifica- 
tion received from rtart« of Immour and fancy. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 82. 

4. A suflilea bound or stroke of action; a brief, 
impulsive, intermittent, or spasmodic effort 
or inovomont; spasm: as, to work by fits and 
startt,. 

For she did speak in starts distractedly. 

Shak., T. N., ii. 2. 22. 

All men have wnmlerliig impulses, fits and starts of gen- 
erosity. Emerson, Tssays, 1st sor., p. 230. 

6. A sudden voluntary movement; a dash; a 
rush; a run, 

When I commend you, you hug me for that truth; when 
I speak your faults, jou make a itart. anti lly the hearing. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, i. 1. 
“Simll I go for the police?” inquired Miss Jenny, with 
a nimble dart toward tlic door. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, iv. a. 

6. A starting or setting out in some course, 
action, enterprise, or the like ; beginning; out- 
set; departure. 

You Btaml like greyhounds in the slips. 
Straining upon the start. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 1, 23. 
In tlie progress of social evolution new starts or varia- 
tions occur. Maudstcy, Body and \\ ill, p, 150. 

7. Lead or advantage in starting or setting out, 
as in a i*ace or contest; advantage in the be- 
ginning orfirst stage of something: as, to have 
the start in a competition for a prize. — 8. Im- 
pulse, Impetus, or first movement in some di- 
rection or course; send-off: as, to get a good 
start in life. 

How much I had to do to calm his rage ! 

Now fear I this will give it start again. 

Shak,, Hamlet, iv. 7. 194. 
Who can but magnify the endeavours of Aristotle, and 
tlic noble rtart whicli learning had under hinV:' 

Sir T. Broivne, Christ. Xfor., ii. 6. 

9. Apart that has started; a loosened or broken 
part; a break or opening. 

There [under a ship’s keel}, instead of a. start, as they call 
an opening in the copper, I found something sticking in 
tiic null. St. Nicholas, XVII. 6SC. 

lOf. Distance. 

Being a great start from Athens to England. 

Lyty, Euphues and his England, p. 223. 

At a Btartt, at a bound ; in an instant. 

At a stert he was betwix hem two. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 847. 
To get or have the start, to be beforehand (with); gain 
the lead or advantage ; get alie.ad : generally with of. 

It doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temjier should 
So get the dart of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone. Shak., J. C., I. 2. 130. 

Start^ (stiirt), n. [Eai’ly mod. E. also stert; < 
ME. start, stert, stirt, sfcort, < AS. stcort = 
OFrics. stert, stirt = MD. steert, D. staart = 
1\ILG. LG. stcri, steert, staart, steerd = MHG. 
G, sterz = Icel. sicrir = Sw. Dan. stjert, tail; 



start 

root imlmown; some derive it from the root of 
sfart'i^, in the sense ‘project’ or ‘turn’; others 
compare Gr. aropOvy^, MGr. cropOp, a point, tine, 
tag of hair, etc.] If. A tail ; the tail of an ani- 
mal: thus, recU/nr^ is literally red/n//.— 2. Some- 
thing resemhlinga tail; a handle: as, a plow- 
start (or plow-tail).— 3. The shaip point of a 
young stag’s horn. E. FhiUips (under hronrh). 
— 4. In muling, the beam or lever to whidi th«* 
horse is attached in a horse-whim or i^in. 
[Nortli.Eng.] — 5. In an overshotwater-wlieel. 
one of the partitions which determine the fta-m 
of the bucket. E. H. Knight. — Gf. A stalk, a-^ 
of an apple. Palsgrave. 
startail (stiir'tal), n. A sailors’ name for tlie 
tropic-bird. See cut under Phavthon. 

They also call it by the na»ne of »tar tml, on acconnl of 
the long projecting tail feathers. 

J. G. iroorf, must. Nat Ifi.st , II. 7r.<l 

starter (stiir'ter), n. [< sfari^ + -rrl.] Onr 
who or that which starts, (n) Ono who shiinh'* 
from his purpose; one who suddenly brings forwaid a 
question or an objection, (h) One who takes to tllght or 
inns away: a runaway. 

Nay, nay, you need not bolt and lock so fast ; 

She is no !>tarter. 

Jletfivood, If you Know not Jlc (Works, od. Tcai-son, I. 

(c) One who sets out on a journey, a pursuit, a race, or the 
like. 

We are early ii/nWcr.*; in the dawn, oven when ^\c have 
the luck to have good beds to sleep in. 

Kob Hoy, X.VXV. 

(d) One whoor that which sets persons orthltigsin motion, 
as a pez'son who gives the signal lot a race, oi for the stall- 
ing of a coach, car, boat, or other conveyance, or a lever 
or rod foi setting an engine or a machine in motion. 

'1 here ih one i-’Mr/or, . . . who, either by word oi by pis* 
tol-repoit, starts each race. T/.c Centurp, XI. 205. 

(e) A dog that starts game : a springer; a cocker.— Bung 
starter. See bunp-startcr. 

startful (stui't't'ul), n. [< -t- Apt 

to start; easily startled or frii'litriK'd; skittisli. 
[Hare.] 

Say, virgin, where dost thou delight to dwell 
With mauls of honour, starf/id virgin? tell. 

irefcot (I*, rindar), udeto Vlfcc'tatlon 

startfulness (start'ful-n(*s), n. The ((unlity or 
state of being startful, or ea.'^ilv startled. 
[Kare.] 

star-thistle (stiir'this'l), ji. A low s]»rea<ling 
weed, Centanna ('alcitr(ij>a,v,''nh small heads of 
I)urplo dowers, the involucral bracts ouding in 
still spines, the leaves also spiny: in one form 
called mousC’tharn . According to Trior the nametbj 
hill) apidied to C t-nldilialiit, a more end plant with >fl* 
low dowers, Botnetimes named 'fi’Uou' Uar-thtair) arlsts 
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ri,e Ujipcr Pait of Uic Scem witli flic He uls nf Star thistle 
It (’If turdt C.iictlrofit) 

<». Milt <if ihe unolucr il si .Its 

from the reseniblanceof the spiny involucre to the wcaimii 
called a mormnp-Uar. Toth of these plants are spaiingly 
naturalized in the United States, the foimer on tlie east- 
ern, the latter on the western coast. The name is extended 
to the genus, of w’hich one species, C Cmiiux, is the blue 
bottleorcormtlowertthc Knrnblume of tbeGennans vUtb 
whom It has paliiotic a.^sociations), another is tlie ble^-si-d 
thistle (sec thistle), and othois are called centnytni, l:iinn. 
■'veca, and siil*an. See tliese names and Centnvna. 

Starthroat (slur'throt), n. A hummilig-llird 
of the genus Udunnastcr. having the tliroat 
spangled with the scales of Ihe gorget, like 
many other liummors. 

starting-bar fstiir^ting-biir), n. A hand-lever 
for moving the valves in starting a sleain- 
ongine. 

starting-bolt (star'ting-bolt), Ji. A rod or bolt 
used to drive out another; a drift -bolt. E. H. 
Knight. 
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starting-engine (star'ting-cn^jiii),^H. A small 
low-pressure engine sometimes connected with, 
a large marine engine, and used to start it. 
Sometimes called starting stcam-cijliuder. 
starting-holef (star'ting-hdl), n. [Early mod. 
E.stcrting-hoJc; < starting + holc^.'] A loophole ; 
evasion; subterfuge; dodge; refuge. 

Rome, which seke for hiertinff-hotes to niaintcinc their 
vice«<, will objccte. Sir T. Ehjot, The Governour, ii. 0. 

What trick, what device, what startingdiole, canst thou 
now dnd out to hide thee from this open and apparent 
shame ' Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 290. 

Startingly (st;ir'tiiig-li),ftdr. B}' fits and starts; 
impotuoiisly ; intemperatoly. Shalc.^ Othello, 
iii. A. 79. 

starting-place (slar'ting-jzlfis), n. A place at 
wliich a st.'irt or ])egiuning is made; a place 
from wliich one starts orsot.s out. 

A'-hamVl, when I ln\( emled well my r.acc, 

To l»e led b\ck to my Ktartiiu/^place. 

SirJ. Denham, Old Age, I. 

starting-point (slilrGing-poiut), II. The point 
from which any one or anytliiiig starts; point 
of departure. 

starting-post (Stiir'ting-post). ». The point or 
line, mnrkod out by a post or otherwise, from 
which competitors start in a race or coutosl. 
starting-valve (stiiv'ting-valv), n. A small 
valve sometimes introduced for moving tho 
main v.alve.s of a steam-engine in starting it. 
starting-wheel (stiir'ting-hwol), n. A wheel 
wliieli aefuatef> the valves that start an ongino. 
startish tstiir'tish), o. [<,s7f/r/t +-/.s7/l.] Apt 
(o start; .skitti.sh; .shv: said of horses. [Col- 
lo(l.] 

startle (stiir'tl), r. ; jiiol. ainl pp. sinrilci!, ppr. 

1. t(trlli)i(i. [< ME. .sldrllcit, {•toilcii, stcrti/llcn ; 

fi('(|. of I. iiitrnnx. 1. To sliirt ; iniuii- 

IVst fo.ar, iiliirin, Mirprisc, paiii, or similar omo- 
tioii by a mkUU'II iiivoluntaiy start. 

.\t Ilr.t ^ln* fOir//.'., tlicn Stic* slaiala ninar’il ; 

At la.st w nil tciTur ihe from thence doth lly. 

S»rJ. Immortal, of Soul, Int, 

She chanced colour amt Uartledat everything she licard. 

Addistm, Spectator, No. 3. 

2. To \vimM‘ : shrink. 

Thy.^lc, or matheniatlc.v . . . 
she will endure, and uvvvr tfartU. 

II. Jouson, Alchemist, Iv. 1. 

3. To move smhienly, as if surprised or friglit- 

<‘licd. 

.^tertlin'i from lilr trnnnce, 

I wil nuenge (quoth slie). 

Gn<eoipne, Comidnlnt of Thilomcne. 
If a de.id le.if f^tortlr behttid me, 

I think ’tis yourgarinent’8 hem. 

Lowell, Tile llroken 'I'lyst, 

4. To take to tlight.as in jiaiiie; stampede, a.s 
cattle. 

Ami the heenl '■tarteted, and ran hedlyng Into tl)o flee. 

Tiindale, Mark v. 13. 
6. 'I’o take dejmrtiire; dep:ivt ; sot out. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

\ gret ttrrtling he mycht hallf peyne 

olf flchippyfl />Vir/wur, Ilrnce, ill. 170. 

Or hy Madrid he takefl tlie loute, . . . 

OrthoMi Italian \hU\ ^i^trtle^. 

liiirns, The Twa Dogs. 
II. tnins. 1, To cause to start; excito by 
su'hleii suiprise, alarm, aiiprehensiuu, or otlicr 
emotion; scare; vhock. 

I uuifi ss 1 ha\e ju ruflul tliem nit. and can discover 
imthlng (hat may Uaril' a dlMTcet l*elief. 

.SVr 7' Dnrirne, Heiigio .Medici, I. 21. 
Like tin- iiihaldtants of a city who have hecii Just 
ftarllrd hy pome strange and iilarniing news. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xl. 
2. To rouse suddenly ; euuse to start, as from 
a jilace of concealment or from a state of re- 
pose or security. 

Let me thy vigils keep 

'Mongst Inmghs p.ivilioned, \\here the deer's swift leap 
Startle* tlie wild hee fouii the foxglove bell. 

Keats, Sonnets, iv. 

Ibe gariiet)!!, .startled from sleep, found tlic enemy al* 
leaily mastei.s of the toweip. Irving, (•I'anndn, p. 31. 

startle (stiir'tl). n. [< startle, r.'\ A sudden 
movement or shock oauseil by surprise, alarm, 
or ai)prehensioii of dangiT; a start. 

After ha\lng recovered from my llr.st ftartle, I w.as very 
well ple.ised witli tlic accident. SjH'clator. 

startler (starner),H. [<.s7m7^e + -r/-l.] 1. One 
who or that which starts or is startled, [Rare.] 
Wlien, dazzled by the eastern glow. 

Such htartlrr cast his glance below'. 

Ami s.aw nmneasnred depth around. 

Scott, L. of tho L., ii. 31. 

2. That which startles: ns, that yvas u 
[Colloq.] 

startling (stiirtTing), p. a. [Ppr. of starUc, t'.] 
1 . That startles or that excites sudden surprise, 
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apprehension, fear, or like emotion ; that rouses 
or suddenly and forcibly attracts attention: as, 
startling news; a startling discovery. 

It WQS startling to hear all at once the sound of voices 
singing a solemn hymn. 

D. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 42. 

2f. Easily startled or alarmed; skittish; shying. 

Ther was also the lorde of the white tour, that was a 
noble knyght and an hardy, with vij hundred knyghtes 
vpon siartclinge stedes. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 257. 

The Tyranny of Prelates under the name of Bishops have 
made our cares tender and startling. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
startlingly (start'ling-li), adv. In a startling 
manner; surprisingly. 

But who could this he, to W’hom mere human sympathy 
was so startlingly sweet? Curtis, Prue and I, p. 155. 

startlish (stiirt'lish), a. [< startle + -ish'^.'] 
Apt to start; skittish. [Colloq.] 
star-trap (star 'trap), n. A trap-door on the 
stage of a theater for tho disappearance of 
gymnastic characters, it consists of five or more 
pointed pieces which part when pressure is applied to the 
center. 

Start-Up^t (stiirt'up), a. and n. [< start iiji : see 
starts, r.] I. a. Upstart. 

Two junior start-up societies. Suifl, Tale of a Tub, i. 

M'hoever weds Isabella, it shall not be Father Falcona- 
ra‘8 start-up son. Waljiolc, Castle of Otranto, iv. 

II, n. One who comes suddenly into notice; 
an upstart. 

That young start-up hatli all the glory of my overthrow’. 

Shaft., iliieh Ado, i. 3. C9. 

startup“t (stiirt'up), n. [Usually in.pl. sff/rf- 
npSf also sometimes startojics; origin uncer- 
tain.] A half-boot or buskin, described in the 
sixteenth century as laced above the ankle. 

(7m’^:frfflfgaltcr8],flfrrrD(/)«; highshooes, or gamashes for 
countrey folks. Cotgrave. 

Her neat lit startups of green Velvet hee, 

FlouriMit with silver ; and beneath the knee, 
Moondike, indented ; hutt’ncd down the side 
M’ith Orient Pearls as big ns Fllberd's pride. 
Sylvester, tr. of Dn Bartas's Weeks, il., Tho Decay. 

A fltnpid lout ... in a grey jerkin, witli his liead hare, 
his hose .about his licelss, and Imge startup? upon his feet. 

Scott, Kcnihvortii, xxiv. 

starvation (stiir-va'shon), n. [< starve + -ation. 
Tlio word is noted ns one of the first (Jlirtation 
being another) to bo fomed directly from a 
native E. verb with tho L. term, -ation. It was 
first used or brought into notice by Henry 
Dundas, first Viscount Melville (hence called 
“Starvation Dundas”), in a speech on Ameri- 
can aflairs, in 1775.] The state of starving or 
being starved ; extreme suffering from cold or 
hunger; hence, dc])rivation of any element es- 
sential to nutrition or tho propex' diseliargo of 
the bodily functions: often used figuratively of 
mental or spiritual needs. 

Starvation Dundas, whose pious policy suggested that 
the devil of rebellion could bo expelled only by fasting. 

Walpole, To Rev. W. Mason, April 25, 17S1. 

Starvation was an epithet applied to Mr. Dundas, the 
word being, for the Ilrst time, introduced Into our lan- 
guage by liiin, in a speech, In 1775, in an American debate, 
and tlienceforward became a nickname: . . . “Ishallnot 
wait for the advent of starvation from Edhibiirgli to settle 
my Judgment." Mit/ord, in M’alpole’s Letters (ed. Cun- 
[ningliam), VIII. 30, note. 

Whcllicr an animal he herbivorous or carnivorous, it be- 
gins to starve from the moment its vital food-stuifs con- 
sist of pure amyloids, or fats, or any mixture of them. It 
Buffers from what may be called nitiogen starvation. 

Uuxlcy and Pliysiol., § 170. 

starve (stUrv), c. ; prot. and pp. starred, y)\)v. 
starving. [Early mod. E. also sterve; < ME. 
sterven, steorren (prot. sfarf, sterf, pp. starven, 
sfnrrcn, i-sforve, i/-s1orvc)f ( AS. steorfan (pret. 
.^tcarf, pi. stnrfon, pj). siorfen), die, = OS. 
sferhhan = OFrics. sierra = 1). .^terren =^IIjG. 
sterven, LG. starven, sterven = OHG. sferhan, 
^IIIG. G, sterhen, die; not found in Goth, or 
Sennd., except as in the derived Icel. star/, 
trouble, labor, toil, work, starfa, toil, xvork, 
sfjarfi, epilepsy (= AS. sfcorfa, E. dial, star/, a 
plague), wliicli iiidicato that the verb orig. 
meant ‘labor, bo in trouble’; ef. Gr. oi saiiuiTtg, 
tho dead, lit. ‘ those who have labored,’ < hapveii', 
labor, toil.] I. inirans. If. To die; perisli.,^ 
She star/ for wo neigh whan she w’entc. 

Chaucer, IVoilus, iv. 1419. 

lie star/ in gretc age disherited, as the storj’ witnesseth. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 401. 

Specifically — 2. To perish from lack of food or 
nourishment; die of hunger; also, to sufler from 
lack of food; pine with hunger ; famish; sufler 
extrenio ])Overty. 

Starves in tlie midst of nature’s bounty curst, 

And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirst. 

Addison, Letter from Italy. 
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Soe cut nndQV SteUaria. — 2. Any species of tlic 
germs Asicr^ the name alluding to the stellate 
rays of tlic heads. SpcciAcally, in England, A, Tripo^ 
Hum, the sca-stanvort, a ealt-marsli species. The Italian 
starwort is .^1. Amellus, of central ami southern Europe. 

3. The genus OaUiiriclie, more properly ivator- 
staru'ort. Also siar-(jrass,—T}Toopins starwort, 
the blazing-star, Cltam/clirirm Carolimamiin. — Iilea.}y 
Starwort, the colic-root, Aletris farinofa. It is tonic, 
ami in larger doses narcotic, emetic, and cathartic. — Yel- 
low starwort, the elecampane, 
stasidion (sta-sid'i-on), Jt.; pi. stasklia (-11). [< 
^IGr. (TTnai(hoi\ a stall, dim. of araaiCj a stand- 
ing-place.} In the Gr. Ch,, a stall in a church, 
as of a patriarch, liegumen, or monk. Origi- 
nally the stasidia seem to have boon places for 
standing only (whence the name), 
stasiiuon (stas'i-mon), n.; \)\, stosimn (-rajl). 
[< Gr. GT(i(j{/tm* (see del’.), guigic, a staiuliiig, 
station.} In one. Gr.h/., any song of the chorus 
ill a drama after the parodos. The paralmsis of n 
tomedv is not, however, calletl a stasinmn. Some aiithori- 
tics liinit the use of the term to tragedy. The name is do- 
i ed m»t. as stated hy scltoli.ista, from tlio chorus's stand- 
ing Bllll dining a stasiiuon (which cannot have hecn the 
case), hut fn>in the fact tliat it w.is sung after tliey had 
taken their station in the orchestra. 
stasilEOrphy (sta'.si-mor-fi), n. [< Gr. aracic^ 
stajiding, + trnpt^t/, form.} Deviation of form 
ari.sing ironi arrest of growlh. Cookc^ Manual, 
stasis (stii'Ms), a. [Nlj..< Gr. GTacu^ si stand- 
ing, a .'stoppage, < /(Tr<ii’«/,inHl. Jiiul pass. 
stand: s('e.v/r/;/d.] 1. In a stopping of 

the 1 »]o(kI in some part of the circulation, as in 
a part of an inllamod area. — 2. PI. sUtscis or 
•j/o.sv.s. In tlio (ir. Ch., one of the sections 
(regularly throe) of a oathisma, or portion of 
the psalter. Atthcciidotcacli6t.'isis(?f«nrt/'fl(naml 
AtWum ate said. The name prohahly comes from the 
jiaiise (*/Trt<TK) ill the psalmody so made.^ A stasis ustinlly 
contains two or thicc psalms. .See cnthifma (n). 

stassfurtite (sta.‘;'fort-it), w. [< titassfurt (soo 
dcf.) d- -(/<-.} A massive variety of horacito, 
found at ytassfnrt in Prussia. It rcsemblc.s in 
aitponrnnce u lino-gi*ainod white marble, 
stat. An abbroviation of statute or f^tnttdra: as, 
/iVr, Stat. (Itcviscd statutes), 
statable (sta'ta-bl), a. [< state + -ffWc.] Ga- 
pablo of iming stated or expressed, 
statal I ''tjVtsil), (/. [< state + •((/.] Of, por- 
starved fstilrvd)', p. a. In stnpi»od of il.s tniningto.orcoiisideiTdinrelationtoapartieu- 
lenvo.s; without loaves or Idossoms: noting a larStute: siute, as<Iistinguihlicil from 
branch of a tree used ns a bearing. ^ [Itave. U. S.] 

starveling (Stilrv'ling), u. and a, [Formerly statant (stjVtant), [<hcrnl- 
alsoA'f(/rr/»?fr 7 ; < .v^/rrc + -h7if/l.} I. a. Astarv- die F. stafant, <*(juiv. to OF. 
ing or slurvod person; an animal or a plant rvfua/, standing, < J.«. 
that is made thin or loan and weak through 
want of nourislimont. 


starve 

3. To perish with cold; die from cold or ex- 
posure; suiter from cold. [Now chiefly Eng.] 

Starving with cold ns well as hunger. 

Irving. {Imji, Did.) 

4. To suffer for lack of anything that is need- 
ed or much desired; suffer mental or .spiritual 
want; pine. 

Though our soulcs doe derve 
For want of knowledge, we doe little care. 

Times' ir/a’^flc (E. E. T. S.), p. Ifi. 

I . . . ffnn'c for am err) look, fi’/mA-,, C, of E.,ii. 1.88. 
II. irau^. 1. To cause to perish with hun- 
ger; afflict or distress with hunger; famish; 
heiiec, to kill, subdue, or bring to terms by 
witliholdiiig food or b}’ the cutting olf of sup- 
plies: as, to starve a garrison into surrender. 
Whilst I have meat and drink, love cannot dane me. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, i. 3, 

2. To cause to peri.sh with cold; distress or 
alTect severely with cold; beuumh utterly; 
chill. [Now cliicfly Eiig.] 

Allc the mete he snyes at on hare woule, 

The potnge fjTst with hrede j-coinyn, 

Couerjs horn agayn lest they hen stortign. 

JJabees Jiool: (E. E. T. .S.), p. 324. 
That kiaa Is cotufortlcss 
As frozen water to a dnn'cit snake. 

Shak , Tit. iii. 1. 'I'el. 

From hods of mgiiig fire to starve in icc 
Their soft ethereal warmth. Milton, 1'. L., li. cao. 
What a sad fire w’c have got, and I ilau* say j on are hoth 
ttarved ^\ith cold. Jane Aii-'itcn, ilaii'-lleld I’.iik, xwviii. 

3. To cause to perish through l.Tck of any 
kind; deprive of life, vigor, or force through 
want; exhaust; stunt. 

If the -ixorda he hut hccoining and signifying, and the 
sense gentle, there is juice; but, where that wantoth, the 
language is thin, llagging, pwr, starved. 

II Jonson. Di'COVL’i ies. 

The powers of their luiiidg arc sMriYd liy disuse, hicke. 

Starved rat, a pika, Lagmugt princej)^. f^ee eong, 4, and 
cut under Lagomns. llx)cal, Ih S.j 

starve-acre (stiirv'a’her), u. [< stanr + olij. 
rtciv.} One of the crowfoots, Itainiueiiftis' <irren~ 
Siis: so called ns impoverishing tlio soil or indi- 
cating n poor one. JSntteu and Jltdland, Eng. 
Plant Naine.s. [Prov. Eng,] 


Siicli a ine.agre troop such thin-chapp'd darrcUngs, 
Their barking .‘tomacha hardly could icfraln 
From awjillo^ irg up the foe ere they had slain him. 

Jlandoljdt, JeaUiiis I.^ivers, iii. 4 

n. a, Star^'^ng (from hunger or cold); Iiun- 
giw; loan; pining with want. 

Sending heard.s of roiiIb ftnrrling to Hell, while they 
feast and riot upon tliel.ihnurs of hireling Ciinvt<«. 

Milton, Apology for Snieelyninniis 

starvenf. An obsolete past iiarlieipk* of .starve. 
Daniel (Arber.s Eng. Garner, I. uHT). 

Btarver(st:ir'vOr), 77. OnewhoKtarve.sorcauses 
starvation. J. A’. Mill, On Liberty, iii. 

starward (stiir'whnl), adr. [< siftr^ + -uv/iv/.] 
To or toward the star.s. Carltjlr, J:?artor Ko.'-ar- 
tuR, ii. 0. 

starward (stiir'ward), <7. [< starward, <idr,'\ 

Pointing or roacliing tet the star.s. Jilarhie^ 
Lays of Highland.^, etc., p. fl2. (D/ici/r. Diet.) 
[Rare.} 

star-wheel (stilr'lnvel), n. 
teeth of which aroV-sliapod, 
witli an angle of 00^. Sucli 
wheelfi arc now little used, evcopt 
(a) In the wlrKling-rnechaiilsm of 
the cloth-beams In some Kinds of 
looms, where their teeth are en- 
gaged by clicks ; (h) forsomcntlier 
special purposes, aa In modlllcn- 
tions of tile Geneva movement, 
etc. ; and (c) In clock-inotions, tlie 
teeth of the star-wlicel engaging 
with a pin on the hour-wheel, hy 
which the filar-wheel is intermit- 
tently turned along one tooth for every revolution of the 
Iiour-whcel: tlds movement Is used In repcatlng-clockfi, 
and also In reglRtcring-mechanlfirn, adding-rnachines, etc. 
—Star-wheel and Jumper, in horol., an arrangement of 
a Btar.whcel In relation with a pin on the minute-wheel, 
by whicli tlie Bnall Is cauflcd to move in an Intennlltent 
manner, or by Jumps. 

star-worm (stiir'wfjrin), n. A gophyrcaii worm ; 
any one of the Gephyrea. 

starwort (fitiir'w6rt), ?7. {(.star'^ dr worG.'] 1. 
Any ])lant of the genus Strllaria, the species of 
whicli liiive white .starry flowers; chiekweed. 



ppr. of .s7o7v, stand: sec .^tand.'\ 

In Iter., standing still with all 
four <m tin* ground.— sta- 
tant affront^. J'ee at gaze (h), under 
gaze. 

statarian (sla fa'ri-an), a. [< 

Jj. statartn'^', stationary, steady (sfatif.b\ stand- 
ing), +-</7i.] Steady; well-disciplined. [Rare.] 

A detachment of your sfa/ariatt Boldicrfi. 

A. Tucker, I.iglit of Nsi 


ature, II. II. 2.1. 
[< statarian 
[Rare.} 


spur-wheel the 



Sl»r-w!iecl 
a, ilrop: p.nHl 
rf, star • 


tied. 


statarianly (sin-tri'ri-an-li), nilr. 

+ -/i/'-.l ill a sljilavhui maimer. 

My Ftatarianlg di<seiplined h.altalloii. 

A. TnrArr, Light of Nature, II. il. 23. 

statary (sta'tii-ri), a, f< L. .staiaritis, sliition- 
ary, steady, (. stare, stand.} Staled ; fixed ; set- 
tled. Sir T. Ilrmrne, Viilg, Err., v. 2.'1. 
state (stul), 77. and a, [< ME. stat, staat, state, 
eondit ion, existence, also cstat, < OV.tstai. csta, 
l’\ elal = Sj>. I'g. rstado = It. .sfato = MD. stacty 
D. staat = MLG. stat = G. staat = Sw. Dan. 
.stat, state, the .state, < L. status (statu-), man- 
ner of .standing, attitude, po.sition, carnage, 
manner, drcs.s, apparel; also a position, place; 
sitimtion, coiiditioii, circiiinstaneos, position 
in society, rank; condition of society, public 
order, public afrnir.s, tlie rommomveaUh, the 
state, governinent, constitution, etc.; in ML. in 
iniiiieiMUH other uses; < stare (pp. .status, us(*d 
only as jip. of i he f raii.sitivo form .sv.v/nr), stand : 
aee stand. The noiu. i.? in i«ivt (def, 15) apnar. 
from the verb. Doublet of 7.s^7tc, 1.77. 

1. Mode or form of existence; position; pos- 
ture; situation; condition: as, tlic sfatcot one’s 
liealth; the state of the roads; a state of un- 
certainty or of cxeilcmcnt; the jiresent nnsnt- 
isfaclory state of atfaivs. 

Nor shall lie smile .at tlicc in secret thought. 

Nor laugh with his compaulniis at thy date. 

AVmA'., Lucrccc, 1. lOCG. 

O see Jiow flcklu is lliclr slate 
That (Inc on fates deiiond I 
The Legend of King Arthur ((’hiUVs Enllads, I. n4). 

Keep the state of the question In your eye. Doilc. 


state 

The solftude of such a mind is its state of highest en- 
joyment. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 29. 

The present conscious state, when I say "I feel tired, 
is not the direct of tire; whcnl say “I feel angry, 
it is not the direct of anger. , , t 

U'. James, Prin. of Psychol., 1. 190. 

2. Political or social position or status; sta- 
tion ; standing in the world oi‘ the community; 
rank; condition; quality. 

These Italian bookes are made English, to bryng mis- 
cliief enough openly and boldly to all slates, greate and 
meane, yong and old, cnery wlicre. ^ ^ 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 81. 

A train which well beseem’d his state. 

But all unarm’d, around him Avait. 

Scott, Marmion, iv. 7. 

3. A class or order: same as estate, 9, 

We hold that God’s clergy arc a state which hath been, 
and will bo as long ns theid is a (?lmrch upon earth, ne- 
cessaiY hy the pltiin word of God himself. 

Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, iii. 11. 

4. Stylo of living; mode of life; especially, 
the dignity and pomp befitting a person of high 
degree or largo wealth. 

Do you know, sir, 

What state she carries'.' wliat great obedience 
Waits at her beck continually? 

Fletcher, JIad Lover, i. 1. 

5. Stateliness; dignity. 

The Abbess, seeing strife Avas vain, 

Assumed lier Avonted slate again — 

For much of state she liad. 

Scott, Marniion, v. 31. 

6f. A person of high rank ; ,1 noble; a person- 
age of distinction. 

The tAvelve Pcercs or States of the Kingdome of France. 
ICGO. Hexliam. _ , 

(juoted ill Babccs Book{V.. E. T. S.). Index, p. 120. 
First yon shall see tlic men in order set. 

States and their I’aAvns. , , , 

Middleton, Game at Chess, Prol. 

7t. A softt of dignity, a dais; a chair of state, 
usually on a raised platform, with or witliout a 
canopy; also, tliis canopy itself. 

The etnlc . . . 'vns plnecil in the upper end ol the hall. 

I). Jon.’uni, Stnsk of Blackness. 

It is your seat ; aa hicli, aa ith a general sulTrage, 

lOllciing 'rimoloon the state. 
As to the supreme magistrate, Sicily tenders. 

Massinger, Bondman, i. 3. 

'I he Qiieenc C'onsort sat iindci a fifntc on a black foot- 
cloth, to entertain the circle. 

Evelyn, Diniy, March G, 1085. 

8t. The criKis. or cnhninnting point, ns of adis- 
caso; lliat point in tho growth or course of a 
tiling at which decline begins. 

Tumours have theIr several degrees and times; as be- 
ginning, augment, sfofe, and declination. 

triAtouaJi, Surgery. 

9, Continnaneo of existence; stability. 

By a man of iimlcrstauding and knoAvledgo tlie state 
thereof lot a land) shall be prolonged. ProAx xxviii. 2. 

lOf. Estate; income; possession. 

I judge tlicin, first, to have their states confiscate. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, v. S. 

11. Tlic whole people of one body politic ; the 
cominouwenlth : usmilly with the dofinito ar- 
ticle; in n particular sense, a civil and self- 
govoiTiing community; a coinmouwealth. 

In Aleppo once, 

Wlicrc a malignant and a tuiban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and tiadiiccd the state. 

Shah-., Othello, v. 2. 354. 
A State Is a foimnunity of persons liA ing within certain 
liiultsof tciTitory, under a pemnnent organization, Avliich 
aims to scenro the prevalence of jnstke by selMinposed 
luw. If’oofKCf/, Iiitrod. to Inter. LaAv, § 30. 

12. Tho power XAnehled by the government of 
a country; the civil power, often as contrasted 
with the ecelesinstical : as, tho union of church 
and atatr. — 13. One of tho commonwealths or 
bodies politic wliich together make np a federal 
republic, whicli stand in certain specified rela- 
tions with tho central or national government, 
and as regards internal affairs are more or loss 
independent. In this sense the aa ord state is used chief- 
ly Avidi refereneo to tho several .States (generally cajK) of 
the American Union, tho United States of America. The 
relations between the individual states and the national or 
central government of Mexico, Brazil, ami Aailons other 
republics of tlio American tontiiient aie formed more or 
less closely on the model of the United '^t.atcs. Oin-rciit 
dcRignalions or epithets of the States of the Aniorican 
Union arc the folloAAing: Badger State, Wisconsin; Bay 
btate, STussachnsetts; Bayou State, Mississippi; BenrSlato, 
Arkansas, ('alifornia, Kentucky ; Big-bcnd State, Tennes- 
see; Blue-hon .State, DchiAvaro; Bliic-lnAv State, ('onnecti- 
cut; Buekeyo State, Ohio; Bullion State, Missouri; Cen- 
tennial State, Colorado; Coin-cracker Stale, Kentucky; 
Craoker state, Gtorgla; (TeoloState, Louisiana; Dniknnd 
Illomiy Ground, Kentucky: Diamond State, DclaAvare: Em- 
piTC State, Ncav York ; Enipiro State of the .south, Gcoi gin ; 
Excelsior State, New Yoik ; Krec.stone State, Connectitut; 
Garden State. Kniifias; Golden State, California; Gopher 
State, Minne.'^ota; Gninitc State, NeAv Hampshire ; Green 
Mountain Slate, Vermont ; Gulf State, Florida; UaAvkeye 




state 
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stateswoman 


Stnte Iowa: Hoosier State, Indiana; Keystone State, 
PennWlvania; Lake State, Jlichiffan; Land of Steady 
Habits. Connecticut; Little Rliody, Illiodc Island; Lone- 
star State, Texas ; Lumber State, :Mame ; ilotlier of Presi. 
dents Vircrinia; Motlier of States, Virginia; Mudcat State 
Misbissinpi; Kcw England of the West, Minnesota ; Old 
Colony, Massachusetts; Old Dominion, A irgima ; Old-line 
State Maryland; Old North State, North Carolina; Pal- 
metto State, South Caiolina; Tan handle State, West } ir- 
gini‘1* Pelican State, Louisiana ; remnsnla State, 1 lorida; 
Pine-tree State, Maine; Prairie State. Illinois; S.igc-hen 
State Nevada; Silver State, Nevada; Sejuatter State, Kan- 
sas- Suckei State. Illinois; Turpentine State, Noith Caio- 
lina- Web foot State, Oregon; Wolveiine State, Michigan; 
Wooden Nutmeg State, Connecticut. 

14. pi. \cap.'] The legislative body in the island 
of Jersey. It consists of the bailiff, jurats of the royal 
couit constables, rectois of the parishes, and fomteen 
deputies The lieutenant-governor lias tlie \eto pouci. 
Guernsey lias a similar body, the Delibeiative States, and 
a more popiihu* assembly, the Elective Stati’S. 

15t. A statement; a document containing a 
statement, or showing the state or eondilion of 
something at a given time; an account (or tlie 
like) stated.— 16. In entjravuiO, an impression 
taken from an engraved plate in some particu- 
lar stage of its progress, rocogni/ed hy certain 
distinctive maiks not seen on j»rc\dous impres- 
sions or on any made subsequently unless cou- 
pled wdth fresh details. There nun be seven, 
eight, or more >t:ile'< from one jdate. — 17. In 
bot.y a lorin nr jdia^e of a particular plant. 

Stictft linitu . . . was locogiiiznl as ociumng in the 
United States b\ DMisu. . , . and J)r. iNjlamki (Sj n , p. 
y53) speaks of a i-tafe Arctic AnuTka. 

rmnn, Goner.i Ijchcnnm, p 


Border State, in U S. hi-'t , oneof llioso sla\c States whicli 
bordered upon the ti eo states. Tluj w ere Dekiwarc. Mai.\- 
land. VirgiuM, Kentucky, and Mi^souii —Cap Of State, 
in a belling lepresenting tlie head-dress worn in the 
middle iigfS l‘V the loid ni.i)or of London on lus iiistalla 
tion, like a shoit rono witli a nng as of fur, around the 
head - Chair Of state, sec cAoiV — Civil state. Soo 
CTi'if.— Cloth of state, see doth. — Commissioner for 
the State of, etc. See cyno/u.''^i*omT.— Confederate 
States of America, construct state, cotton States. 
See the qualifj ing w ords.— COUncU Of State, o c»un. 
cii.— Cretinoid state, myxedema — Department of 
State, •.irpnrfnicnt — Doctrine of States’ rights, m 
r. S tlie doctrine that to tlu separate .''i itts of the 
I’nion belong all lights and pH> lUges net spot i.illy dele- 
gateil lij the ConsUtiitioii to tlie geiieial go^ einmeiit the 
ducti me ot sti ict const t notion of tlie (.'oustitiitjon In tin- 
fonn the (loitiine has iilwajs been and is still lieKl a-o-m- 
of the distinctive piinciples of the Dernoei .itk part> lb - 
fore tlie ei\ il war the more i.idieal beliei eisin the doeliine 
of States’ iightsheld tint the separati. ''t.ites pio-sexstd all 
tile poneis and lights of soiercigntj , aii-1 tli it the I nnni 
WMS only a fedcMtion fiom n hii li cneh of tli. f't.itt ‘1 li.a<l 
a right to secede — Eccleslastlcal statoh free States. 
See the adjectiies.— In a State Of nature, bee luitun- 
—Intermediate, maritime state, see tlu* adjeetiie^ 

— Middle States, see nmfr/h Military state, tint 

brnn h of tlie goi crniiient uf a st.itc or nation h) u hull 
milit irj powoi 18 exi-rened, ineluiling all nholis lea'soiiof 
tlieir sen Ke therein ate.under iiiilitarj aiitliorit) and leg 
ul.ition.— Purse of State, in her. See —Reason of 
state. See rin>yii —Slave State, bn 'Miv.’ South- 
ern States, the Stales in the sontlicrn ji irt of tlie I nittd 
States, goiieially tegaideil as the s.uin. a- the foiniti 
slave States — Sovereim state, bte vo/, state 
of facts, in lute, ft lecTinieal term •■oiiu linn s iiHod i f a 
written statement of facts in the n.itiire of or a siilistitute 
for pleadiii^ts, oi oMdenee, or both.— State Of progress. 
See pnx/iv n. State's evidence. Sec /.nu'/'x rrn/rn./. 
under rn'/Micr — States Of the Church, or Papal 
States, the foimer temporal dominions o. the I’ope '1 lie*)' 
were pnncipallj in central Italy ainl extended fimn abimt 
Jlaveniia .imi Ancona on the Adii.itn. to tlu Muliteria- 
nean incluiUnu Home. Tlieir origin d.ite^ in m a grant 
made by I'epm the Short in the middle of tin. eighth 1 1 n- 
turj. Thetemtoij wasgreatlj udiiccd in and the 
leinaiiidei a. is aiinexeil in lb70 to tlu l;ingdom of It ilj 
(with i few small e.xeejitions, inclnding the Vatican an«l 
its depeiideneies).— The States, (n) I’he Netlierl md-, 
(b) The I nitid '•tates of America : a-? lie lias s lileil fioin 
Liveipool iov (hr (Great Ibit.im ainl her eolotiii s I 

— To keep state, to assume tin- j)omp, digiiil\ and le 
serve of a iiersoii of high lank or ilegie, act m > omlin t 
one's self with pompons dignity; htiue, to be <lillleull .<f 
access. 

se ited III thy sih ci » h.m 

State m Wonted iii.miiei hr}! 

I! Jonsan, i ) iithia s ILi \ i k, ^ 

To lie in state, to be pl.ieed <I1I ^ lew 111 »onK public pla» e. 
sun ounded with en monioii-, jiump and -ob iiiintj •-.ti.i 
of n dead jieison =Syn. 1 and 2. bee tiluaUifii 

II. a. 1. (Jf or pcrtiiijiiug to tlie v<ininiumf> 
or body iiolitic : jinblie: us, all'airs ; shift 

liolioy ; a sinic ].api*i'. 

To send the state jiMsoiieis on board of a man oi « ir 
which lay olf Leith. J/ncniihii/, Hist. Lug ^ 1 

2. Ubod on or inteiidod fur oveusioiis ot great 
pomp or eeroinoiiy: as. a fitatc carriage. — '3. 

or pertaining to one of tho commonwealth'. 
W'liich make up a feileral republic : ojipioM d to 
ndiional: as, x/ofe i ights ; a sk/fc prison ; stctc 

legislatures.— state hanks. See tan/.-’ i -State 
carriage. See —State church, < sfabhihed 
church, under r/mre/i. — State criminal, one wlio emn- 
mits an oflense agaiiiRt the state, as trea'^on ; a political 
oifciider.— State domain, gallantry, law. bee the 
nouns —State lands, lands granted to oi owned bj a 
state, for internal improvements, educational juirposes, 
etc. — State paper, (a) A Jiaper prepared under the di- 


rection of a state, and relating to its political interests or 
government. (6) A newspaper selected, by or pursuant 
to law, for the publication of ofticial or legal notices. — 
State prison, (a) A jail for political offenders onb’. (i») 
A prison maintained by a State for the regular confine- 
ment of felons under sentence to imprisonment: distin- 
guished from county and city jails, in w'hich are confined 
misdemeanants, and felons awaiting trial, or awaiting ex- 
ecution of the dentil penalty, and from reformatories, etc. 
[U. S.]— State prisoner, sword, etc. See the nouns, 
state (stut), i\ t . ; pret. and pp. stated, ppr. staU 
hiff. [< state, ?f.] 1. To set; fix*; settle; es- 

tablish; stablish: as, to state a day: chiefly 
used in the past participle. 

And you be stated in a double hope. 

£. Jonson, Volponc, iii. C. 

2f. To settle as a possession upon; bestow' or 
settle upon. 

You boast to me 

Of a great revenue, a largo substance, 

M hcrcin you would endow and state my daughter. 

Middleton and Itonlcn, r.iir Quarrel, i. 1. 

3. To express the particulars of; set down in 
detail or in gross; represent fully in words; 
make known specifically; explain particularly; 
iiaiTute; reeite: as, to. v/nfe an opinion; iosUitc 
tlie particulars of :i case. 

I pietended not fully (o dale, tiiiieli less dcmniistratc, 
the tiutli contained in the text. AtieThxmj. 

4. In MiP, to aver or tillege. Thus, a case 

to be within tho piirxiewof n statute is sinqdy alleging 
that it is; while shau'in'j it to be so consists in a disclosure 
of the facts which bilng it within the statute.— Account 
stated, See nccounf.— Case stated. See ca^e agreed, 
under — TO State itt, to keep st.atc. See date, «. 

Wolsey beg.'in to state it at York as high as ever. 

Valter, t*h. Hist., X. ii. 4. {Darics.) 
sSjTi. 3. .Speak. Tell. etc. (sec specify, .set fortli. 
state! (stal),tf. [Ivreg.n.sed for.vf^/fc/y.] State- 
ly. SpoiccY, Sliej). Cal., September, 
statecraft (stat'kraft), n. Tlio art of conduct- 
ing st;it(‘ atTaiiv; state management; states- 
mnnship. 

stated (stfi'led), p. a. Settled; established; 
regular; occurring at regular intervals; ap- 
])oiiitetl or given regularly. 

It wa*; liiH manner to use stated hours and phiccs forc.x« 
rru'*es«>f ibvotion .Steele, r.nglKIiinan, No. 20. 

'I tic htatetl and un<|uestiona)ik‘ fee of bh olllcc. 

.IddiVon. 

Stated clerk, the principal clerk of l*resl»>terian church 
courts in the rmt<*d States usually nsvoclate<t in the 
'UlKTlor loiirtH with nn olllcial callcil a 7><*rMmnc;if cUrk. 
The Kt.itid cleik of tlic Gcncial Ae^scinbly is the custodian 
«tf .ill the tMK.ks, records, and paiHT.s of the court, ami has 
« It itge of the printing and distribution of tlic minutes and 
»»ther dot itnu nts as ordered b) tlic A«.seinbly. 

statedly (Sta'ted-li), adr. At :>fatcd or settled 
iiTiios; rogiilarly; at certain intervals; notuc* 
ot.snuially, /myi. Dirt. 

Statefult ibtat'ful), a. [< .stair + -/a/.J Full 
‘»f slato; statoly. 

.\ da'eftill hikiiee in Ills presence 

.l/<ir.sbin and Webster, Mnlcontent, i. f». 


statellOOd (^lat 'liud), ». {(.. state + ‘haod.'] Tlie 
eonditicui «»r stutu'i of a state. 

state-house t^fat'hous), «. Tlie imblic build- 
ing in wliirli (ho h gislaturc of a State holds its 
Sittings; I he oaiiitol of a Slate. [U. S.j 
StateleSS(''tatMcsi,n. [(..staff + dr.ss.] With- 
out stnt<> or poiii]). 

statelily (stat'li-li), adr. In a stately manner. 
Sir H. Taiflor, Fliilii) van Artevclde, I., v. 9. 
flinro.J 

stateliness ("tat'li-nes). n. The character or 
*iuality of being stately; loftiness of mien or 
niatnier; majestic appearance ; dignity, 
stately (stat'h). a. [< stathj, cstatUch = 
Ml), stattflir/.. }).. state fij/. = 

= Dan. statrlifi, stately; appar, confused 
m MlAi.,etc.,'uith yWHl. *.statrlirh, (i. stattlU'h, 
stalely. «*\cellent, iinjiortant, seeming; cf. tho 
adv, Ollti. statfhrho, properly (< stat, opportu- 
nity, ete. ; akin to K. stead, jilace: see stead), 
.MUG. .sfattlirhe, stailirh, properly, moderately, 
G. stattheh, iiKigiiitieent Iv, excellently, etc.; as 
staff + -///D] Grand, lofty, or majestic in pro- 
)Mutions, hearing, manner, or tho like; digiii- 
iied; elevated: tipplied tojier.sons or to things. 

riic'c regmnsbave abuiul.inccef high cedarp, and olhiT 
stat'h/ ticis c.i''lJng a shade Itnleiah, Jllst, World. 

I he \ cm ration nnd respect U It lie (lictmeof the Ducliess 
uf Ormmull fills me witli . . . w III make those wlio come 
toMsit me think I nni grown on the sudden wonderful 
i-'alilf/ and le.sentd. 

Sn\n, To the Duchess of Ormond, Dec. 20, 1712, 
= S>*n, .ti/'/i/sf, etc. (sccnai/rsfic), imperial, piincely, royal, 
]Kihitt.il, i>oni]>ou8, ceremonious, foniial. 

stately (stat Mi), adv, [(statchf,a.'] In a stately 
inannor. 


Ye that walk 

The cartli, and dately tread, or lowly creep. 

Milton, r. L., V. 201. 


statement (statement), n. [< state + -ment.'] 

1. Tho act of stating, reciting, or presenting 
verbally or on paper. — 2. That which is stated; 
a formal embodiment in language of facts or 
opinions; a naivativo; a recital; the expres- 
sion of a fact or of an opinion; account; re- 
port: as, a verbal statement ; a written stotc- 
incni ; ahunk statement ; a doctrinal sfafcmcaf. 

— Calculus of equivalent statements. See calculus. 
state-monger {Stat'mung'''ger), n. One who is 

versed in politics, or dabbles in state affairs. 
Imp). Diet. 

stater^ (sta't6r), ». [< state + -cri.] One who 
states, 

stater'-^ (sta't6r), n. [< L. stater, < Gr. araTi/p, 
a standard of weight or money, a Persian gold 
coin, also a silver (or sometimes gold) coin of 
certain Greek states, < lardvai, mid. and pass. 
’icTaaOat, stand.] A general name for tho princi- 
pal or standard coin of various cities and states 
of ancient Greece. The common Signiflcfttion is a gold 
coin equal in w’cight to two draclimcD of Attic standaul, or 
about 132.G grains, and in value to twenty draclinnc. There 
were also in various states staters of Enboic and /Eginetan 
standards. Tlie oldest staters, those of Lydia, said to have 
been first coined by Crccsiis, w'ero struck in the pale gold 
callcil elcctnnn. At the period of Greek decline tlie silver 
tetradrnehm was called stater. This coin is the “piece of 
money” (equivalent to a Jewish shekel) of Mat. xvii.27. As 
a general tenn for a standard of weight, the name stater 
was given to tlie Attic mina and the Sicilian litra, 
state-room (stat'rdm), n. 1. A room or an 
apartment of state in a palace or great house. 

— 2. In tho United States na\')’, an oflicer’s 
sleeping-apartment (called cabin in tho British 
navy). — 3. A small private sleeping-apart- 
ment, generally with accommodation for two 
liorsons, on a passenger-steamer. Compare 
cabin, 3. — 4. A similar apartment in a sleep- 
ing-car. [U. S.] 

states-general (stats'jon'c-ral), n. pi. Tho 
bodies that constitute tlio legislature of a coun- 
try, in contradistinction to the assemblies of 
jirovinces; specilically [cap,"], tho name given 
to the legislative assemblies of France before 
Die revolution of 1789, and to those of the 
Netlierhinds, 

statesman (stals'mnn), pi. statesmen (-men). 
[= D. staatsman =”G. staaismann = Sw. stats- 
man = Dan. statsmand ; as staters, poss. ot state, 
+ muh.] 1 . A man who is versed-in tlio art of 
government, and cxliibits conspicuous ability 
and sagacity in tho direction and nuinagoment 
of public affairs; a politician in tho highest 
sense of the term. 

It Is a weakness which .attends high and low : thciftatej?* 
nmn who holds the helm, ns well as the peasant who 
liolds the plough. South. 

'I’lie Eastern politicians never do anything without the 
opinion of the a^tiologers on tlie fortunate moment. . . . 
.Statesmen of a more Jndleions jire’-eieiiec look for the for- 
tunate moment too ; but they seek it, not in the coiijnnc* 
tions and oppositions of planets but in the conjunotiuna 
and op|>ositions of men ami things. 

liarkc, J.ctter to a .Member of the Nat. Assembly, 1701. 

2. One who occupies his own estate; a small 
landholder. [Prov. Fug.] 

The old datc-'Uiien or pe.isant proprietors of tlio valley 
had for the nin.^t part siiccumbeil to various destructive 
Inlluences, some social, some economieiil, added to a cer- 
tain ainoiint of corrosion fiom within. 

Mrs. Jfuinjihri/ Ward, Robert Elsnier**, I. ii. 
= Syil. 1. Sec pofiO'emn. 

statesmanlike (stuls'man-lik), a. [< statesman 
+ bV.y.] Having tho manner or tho wisdom of 
.statesmen ; worthy of or bolitting a statesman : 
as, a stalcsmanlilic measure. 
statesmanly(strits'm;ni-li), a. Kolatingtoorbe- 
liltinga statesman ; statesmanlike. Dc Quincep. 
statesmanship (stats'man-shij)), 71. [< states- 

man + -shij),'] Tlio qualilications or employ- 
ments of a statesman; political skill, in the 
liighcr sense. 

Tlic petty craft so often mistaken for datcmianship hy 
minds grown narrow in Imhits of intiiguc, jobbing, and 
olllcial etiiiuetle. Macaulai/, Mill on Government. 

state-socialism (stat 'so'shal-izm), n. A scheme 
of government which favors (lie enlargement of 
tho functions of tho state as the best way to 
introduce tho refonns urged by socialists for 
tlio amelioration of the poorer classes, as the 
nationalization of land, state banks where 
credit shall bo given to laboring men, etc. 
state-socialist (stat'so'slial-ist), n. A believer 
in tho principles of state-socialism; one who 
favors tho introduction of socialistic innova- 
tions through the agency of the state, 
stateswoman (stfits'wiim'^an), ?/.; pi. siatcs- 
ivomcn (-wim'^en). [< state's, poss. of state, + 

woman.] A xvonian who is x'orsed in or meddles 
with ]mblic affairs, or who gives evidence of po- 
litical shroM’dness or ability. [Rare.] 



stateswoman 

How she was in debt, and where bIic meant 
To raise fresh sums : she ’s a great states^icomaii ! 

D. Jonson, 

stathe (statli), ??. [Also staith^ ataithc; early 
Tnod. E. also staijthy atcijtli; < ME. staihe (AE. 
stathe)^ < AS. sticth^ later steth^ bank, shore, 
= Icel. stodh, a harbor, roadstead, port, land- 
ing; akin to AS. stede^ stead: see stead,'] A 
landing-place; a wharf. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

stathmograph (statlEmo-gi*af), n. [< Gr. craQ- 
ft(iv, measure, 4- write.] An instru- 

ment for indicating and registering the velo- 
city of railroad-trains: a form of velociineter. 
A’. JI. Knight. 

static (stat'ik), a. [< Gr. cromor, causing to 
stand, pertaining to standing, < ernror^ verbal 
adj. of tnravai, mid. and pass. \cracfiat, stand : see 
stasis, stand.] If. Pertaining to weight and the 
theory of weight. — 2. Same as 
ataxia, inability to stand withont falling or exetssive 
swaying, especially with closed eyes, as in tabes. — Static 
gangrene, gangrene resulting from mechanical obstruc* 
tion to the return of blood from a part.— Static refrac- 
tion. See rc/raclion. 

statical (stat'i-kal), a. [< static + -a?.] 1. 
Pertaining to bodies at rest or to forces in equi- 
librium. — 2. Acting by mere weight without 
produein" motion: fis,s(aticni pressure.— stati- 
cal electricity. Sec electricity.— Statical induction. 
Sc(iinducti07i,G . — Staticalmanometer, Soemonomefer. 
statically (stat'i-kal-5), adv. In a staticnl man- 
ner; according to statics. 

Statice (stat'i-se), n. [NL. (Tournofort, 1700), 
< Gr. arartKi/, an astringent herb, fom. of crar/^ 
hoc, causing to stand: see static.] A genus of 
garaopetalous plants, 
of the order Idumha’ 
ginc^e, type of the tinbo 
Staticcfc, It is character- 
ized hy its acaulcscent or 
tufted herbaceous or some- 
what shrubby habit, flat al- 
ternate leaves, inflorescence 
ccjnimonly cyniose and com- 
posed of one-sided spikes, 
stamens hut slightly united 
to the petals, and styles dis- 
tinct to the angles of the 
ov.ary, with capitate, oblong, 
or linear stigmas. Over I2u 
spucirs have been described, 
natives of the sen-shore and 
of desert sands. 

Old Woild, and 
erii hemisphere, 
of the Mediterranean legion. 

A smaller number occur in 
America, South Africa, tropi- 
cal Asia, and Australia. They 
are usually perennials; a 
few are diminutive loosely 
branched shrubs. They arc 
smooth or covered ith scurf 
or dust. Theleaves vary from linear to obovate, and from 
entire to pinnatilhl or dissected ; they form a rosette at 
the root, or are ci-osvded or sc.attered upon the branches. 
Tire short-pcdiceUed corolla consists of live nearly or quite 
distinct petals ^rith long claws, and is commonly sur- 
rounded by a fiiiinel-sliapcd calyx which is ten-ribbed 
below, and scarions. plicate, and colored above, but usually 
of a ditferent color from the corolla, which is often white 
witli a purple or lavender calyx and purplish-brown pedi- 
cel. Tliey are known iii general as sea-lavender. 'Ihe 
connnou European S. Linwtiinm is also sometimes c.alled 
marsh-beet from its purplisli loot; it is the red behen of the 
old apothecaries. Its American variety, CaroUniana, the 
marsh-roseniaiy of the coast from ^’cw^oundland to Texas, 
is also known as canher-ruot, from the use as an astringent 
of Its large bitter fleshy root, which also contains tannic 
acid (whence its name inJe-root). The very large roots of 
S. latifoUn are used for tanning in Paissia and bp.ain, and 
those of S. imicroiiafa as a nervine in Morocco under the 
name of safr(ia. Other species also form valued remedies, 
as S. Draih'liovds, the guaycura of I’razil anil southwnid. 
Many species are cultivated for their beauty, as S. latU 
folia, and S. arhorescens, a shrub from the Canaries. In 
Afghanistan, where several species grow in desert regions, 
tliey form a source of fuel. 

Statices (stS-tis'e-e), ii. pi. [NL. (Endlieher, 
1836), < Slaifcc + -cee.'] AtriLo of plants, of the 
ordei-P/Hwihrtp/Hcar.disthiguishedfromtheother 
tribe (Plumbiigac) by flowers mtli a commonly 
spreading, searions, and colored calyx-border, 
stamens united to tbo petals at the base or 
higher, and styles distinct to the middle or the 
base. It includes 5 penera, of which Stalicc is the type. 
They are commonly acaulcscent plants, very largely mari- 
time, and of the Mediterranean region, 
statics (stat'iks), n. [PI. of sialic (see -ics). Cf. 
F. slaiiquc, < Gr. ctb-ikti, the art of weighing, 
fem. of arariKSc, causing to stand : see static.^ 
That brancli of mechanics which treats of the 
relations of strains and stresses, or of the flg- 
uros of bodies in equilibrium and of the magni- 
tudes and directions of the pressures — Chemi- 
cal, graphical, social statics, Seo the adjectives, 
station (stil'shon), n. [< ME. stacion, < OF. sta- 
tion, stacion, cstagon, cstac'non, cstaisun, etc., F. 



sands, mostly of the 
d, and of tlie not th* 
i^plierc, especially (/ Ar 
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station = Sp. cstacion = Pg. estagao = It. sta- 
sione = D. G. Sw. Dan. station, < L. staiioin^), 
a standing, place of standing, station, a post, 
abode, dwelling, position, office, etc., < stare, 
stand: aeo state, stand.] 1. A standing still; 
a state of rest oi* inactivity. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Her motion and her station are as one. 

Shak,, A. and C., iii. 3. 22. 

Mari’s life is a progress, and not a station. 

Emerson, Compensation. 

2. Manner of standing; attitude; pose: rare 
except in the speeilic uses. 

An eye like Mars to threaten and command; 

A station like tlie heiiUtl ilercurj% 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 

Sliak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 58. 


Specifically— («) In meiL, the steadiness (freedom fioni 
swaying) with which one stands. (6) 'Hie manner of stand- 
ing or tlie attitude of live stock, particnlaily of exhibition 
game fowls: as, a duckwing game-cock of standard high 
station. 

3. The .spot or place whore anything liabitnally 
stands or exists; particularly, the place to wliicli 
a person is appointed and whieu he occupies 

for the performance of some duty; assigned statioH&l (sta'shon-al), a 


stationer 

He never courted men in sfation. 

Sivift, Death of Dr. Swift. 

Content mav dwell in all stations. ^ 

Sir T. Broicne, Christ. Mor., i. 27. 

Given as a tonic, but not worthy an officinal station. 

Eunglison, Med. Diet 

13, Inminiiig, an enlargement made in a shaft, 
level, or gangway to I’oceive a pump, bob, tank, 
or machinery of any kind— False station, in 
Sec/i7/^c.— Life-saving station, a station on a sea-coast 
furnished with life-boats and other apparatus for saving 
life from shipwreck.— Military station, a place \riiere 
troops are regularly kept in garrison.— Naval station, 
a safe and commodious shelter or harbor for the w’arlike 
or commercial ships of a nation, where there is a dock- 
yard and eveiything requisite for the repair of ships. — 
Outside station. Sec outside. = Syn. 9 (/)• See depot. 
station (stii'shqn), V. t. ^ station, «.] To as- 
sign a station or position to; as, to station 
troops on the right or left of an army; to sta- 
tion a sentinel on a rampart; to station one’s 
self at a door. 

Not less one glance he caught 
Thro’ open doors of Ida sfcrfion’dthcre 
Unshaken, clinging to her purpose. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 


[< Tj. statioiiaiis, 


post ; as, a life-boat station ; an obsorving-.^fA- 
tion ; the station of a sentinel ; the several sta- 
tions of the officers and crew of a ship \Yhcu 
the firc-signal is sounded. 

If that scri'icc ye now do want, 

What statto'n will ye beV 

manchejioifr antlJcUyjlorice{C\\i\d‘6 Ballads, IV. 297). 


standing still, fi-xed," < statio{ii-), a standing 
still, a post; seo station.'] Of or pertaining to 
a station. 

Stationariness (sta'shpn-a-ri-nes), n. Station- 
ary character or quality; Jixity: as, the sialion- 
ariiiess oi the barometer ; the stationariness oi 
rents. J. S. Mill, On Libertj', iii. 


One of nur companitnis took In'! s/ntnni fts sentinel upon stationary (sta'shqn-ii-ri), a. and 


the tomb of tlic little niosqne. O'Vonovan, Merv, xx. 
4. The place where the poiieo force of any 
district is assembled when not on duty; a dis- 
trict or branch police office. Seo police station, 
utidor polict . — 5, The place where tho British 
officers of a district in India, or the officers of 
a garrison, reside ; also, ttio aggregate of soci- 
ety in sucli a idaco : as, to ask tho station to din- 
ner. Ynie anti Buruelt, Anglo-Indian Glossary. 

The little hills (lone hy the rich hunneahs, tho small 
ami great pecuniary lelations between the station and the 
bazaar. IT. //. Jtimclt, Diary in India, I. 194. 


[= P. 


stationnairc = Sp. Pg. cstacionario = It. stazio- 
nario, < L. stationarins, pertaining to a post or 
station,< statio{n-), a post, station: seesf«f/o«.] 
I. a. 1. Having a particular station or place; 
remaining in a certain place ; not movable, or 
not intended to be moved ; not moving, or ap- 
pearing not to move; tocbnieally, without ve- 
locity, whether this condition is only instau- 
tanoous, or wliether the body spoken of re- 
mains motionless for an interval of time, a 
planet Is said to be stationary at .a turning-point of its 
motion, when its longitude is neither increasing nor di. 
nnnishing. The snn is said to be stationary when it 

6. Tbo condition or position of an animal or readies one of the tiopics and begins to turn toward the 
a plant in its habitat, or its relation to its en- equinoctial. 

vironment : often used synoujonously with hab- 2. Remiiimng m the same condition or state; 
Hat (but habitat K sirapty tlio place where an making no progress; without change , with 
animal or plant lives, station the condition un- nPither inerense nor decrease of svmntoms. m- 
<ler w'hich it lives there). 

The males ami females of the same species of butterfly 
are known in several cases to inhabit dilferent Nations, 
the former commonly basking in the sunshine, the latter 
haunting gloomy forests. 

Daricin, Descent of Jfan, I. 3D1. 

7. IniHiT.: (a) The place selected for planting 
tho instrtiraent with which an observation is to 
bo made. (//) A fixed uniform distance (usu- 
ally tlie length of a cliaiii of 100 feet, or 06 feet, 
or half the length of a twenty-meter cliain) 
into which a line of sun'ey is divided. TIio 
stations are consecutively numbered. — 8. A 
stock-farm. [Australia.] — 9. A regular stop- 
ping-place. (n) One of the stages or regular stopping- 
places at wltich pilgrims to Rome ov other hoiy place 
were wont to stop and rest, as a cliurcli or the tomb of a 
martyr, {b) One o( the places at wiiicli ecclesiastical proccs- 
sions pause for the perfomiance of an act of devotion, as a 
church, the tomhof araarlyr, orsomebiiiinars.acrcd spot. 

Hence — (c) The religious pi ocession to and from ortho 
service of devotion at tliese places, (d) One of the rep- 
resentations of the successive stages of CJirist’s passion 
which are often placed round the naves of clmiches, and 
hy the sides of the w'ay leading to sacred edifices, and 
which arc visited in rotation, (c) In the early church, the 
place appointed at church for each class of worshipeis, 
more especially for each grade of penitents; hence, the 
status, condition, or class so indicated. (/) A place where 
railway-trains regularly stop for the taking on of passen- 
gei-s or freight; hence, the buildings erected at such a 
place for railway business ; a depot. 

10. Ecclcs.i ( a ) In the CAr/y c/iwrc/d, an assem- 
bly of the faithful in the church, especialty for . .. T.. 1 -I , 1 -i-ix 

the celebration of the oucharist. (&) Tlie fast Station-bill (sta siiqn-bil), n, 
and service on "WedTiesday and Friday (except 
between Easter and Pentecost), in memory of 
tlio council W'hich condemned Christ, and of 


neither increase nor decrease of symptoms, in- 
tensity, etc.: as, a stationary temperature. 

The ancient philosophy disdained to be useful, and was 
content to be sfafiounry. Macaulay, Bacon. 

Stationary air, the amount of air which remains con- 
stantly in the lungs in ordinary respiration.— Station- 
ary contact, diseases, engine. See the nouns.— Sta- 
tionary motion, such a motion of a system that no 
particle continually departs further and further from its 
original position, nor does its velocity continually increase 
or diminish. C^auyius.— Statlonaty point, on a curve, a 
point where the point genei.ating the curve is stationary 
.and turns back; acusp; a binode whose two tangents coin- 
cide, — Stationary tangent of a curve, a tangent where 
the moving tangent generating the curve is stationary and 
turns back; an iniiection.— Stationary tangent plane 
of a surface, a tangent plane which has stationary contact 
with tlie surface. 

II. pi. siaiionarics (-riz). 1. A person or 
thing which remains or continues in the same 
place or condition; specifically, one of a force 
of pemianent or stationary troops. 

The statinnaries arc mine already. So are the soldiery 
all the way up the Nile. KinysUy, Hj^atia, xx. 

Then they are stationaries in their houses, which be in 
tho middle points of the latitudes, which they call eclip- 
ticks. Holland, tr. of Pliny, ii. 16. 

2. One who wishes to stay as or w’here he is ; 
ono who opposes or resists progress; an ex- 
treme conservatist. 

Divided between the party of movement and that of re- 
sistance — the progressives ami the stationaries. 

Buc, Travels (trans. 1852), II. 129. 

iVAA^., a list con- 
taining the appointed posts of the ship’s com- 
pany for all evolutions. 

station-calendar (sta'shqn-kaV'en-dnr), n. On 
a railroad, a station-indicator. 


Ins passion. These nre still maintained by the Greek I t? c-fr, 

Churcli. but tliefastof Wednesday in the W’estern Churcli Stationer shon-ei), n. [Larlj mod. L. vta- 


Churcli, but tliefastof IVcdnesday in the 
has been abrogated, (c) Among Roman Catholics, 
a churcli where indulgences are to be obtained 
on certain days. — 11. Situation; position. 

The licad has the most beautiful appearance, as well as 
the highest station, in a human figure. 

Addison, Spectator, No. D8. 

12. Status; rank; standing; specifically, i*ank 
or standing in life; social state or position; 
condition of life; bence, high rank or standing. 
They in France of the best rank and sfaffon. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 3. 73. 


tyoncr; < ME. stacyoncrc, < ML. stafionarivs, 
.stacionariiis, a resident, resident canon, vender 
of books, < L. statio(n-), a station, stall: see 
station.] If. A bookseller. 

Any scurrilc pamphlet is welcome to our mercenary 
stationers in Hngli.sh. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 23. 

Anterior to the invention of printing, there flourished a 
craft or trade who were denominated stationers; they were 
scribes and limners, and dealeis in manuscript copies, and 
in parchment and paper, and other literary wares. 

1. D'lsraeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 432, 



stationer 

3. One TV-ho sells the materials used in ivriting, 
as ■paner, pens, pencils, ink, etc. — stationers’ 
Hall a luiiWiiis in London belonRins to tlie gild railed 
tile “Compnny of .Stationere," in wlncli a liook is kciit for 
the registration of coiiyrifflits. — Sttltionors rill6. Seo 
running, or flying stationer, a linw k- 
er of ballads, chap-books, pamphlets, anil other kinds of 
cheap popular liteiature. Compaie mnnuifj pattcrer, un- 
der Tailor, No. 4. 

stationery (stfi'shou-er-i), n. and n. [< f:lnli(i)irr 
+ -1/3 (see -(')•//).] I. II- 'riio articles iisiinlly sold 
by stationers; the various materials ('m|)loy(Ml 
iiiPTiting, such as paper, pons, poni'iK, ninl ink. 
—Stationery office, an oftlce in London m hicli tli< me- 
dium tlirough which all Kovernment otllces both at home 
and abioad, are supplied with wiitintr-mnttiials. It al-t) 
contacts for the printing of reports, etc. Jinp. 

IL Relating to -writing, or oon.sisting of 
™ting-rantei'ials: as, goods, 

station-house (stiVsIion-lious), n. 1. Ajudioc- 
station. — 2. ddiolmildiiigoontuining tin* oflioo, 
waiting-rooms, ote., of a railway-station. 7//r 
Ceiituri/y XXXV. 80. _ 

station-indicator (Sta ' slum - in ’ di - ka - tor), a. 
Onarailway: (a) A bnlletin-lamrd at n station 
on whitdi aro exhibited the time of dejiartiire of 
trains and the stations at ■whiidj they \\ ill stop. 
(b) A device in a ear for exhibiting in succes- 
sion the names of the stations 'vhere stops ;ire 
to be made. 

station-master (.''tri'.shon-inas^'lcr), a. The of- 
ficial in chargi' ol a station; specifically, tie* 
])Ci‘son in charge of a railway-'^tatum. 
station-meter (sta'shon-meMcr). a. meter 
of large size useil in gas-works tt* measiui' tlic 
flow of gas. Such meters are made M nil Miri'Mis 'ittaih- 
meiifs as \s nu-lliii’. pie'‘biire, nml c\iTlli»'i giti^c-*, reel- 
tei-elocK and tclltaU' uidicaturs of the late <.tf lto« 

;/ Kiiiiflit. 

station-pointer (sta'shon-pom 'Icrh u. In 
sitn\, an insti'iiment for e\pcditi(msl\ iMVing 
down on a idiurt th(‘ position of a plnec ironi 

whudi the angles subtended by thr Iistniit 

object'^, w hos(‘ jMisit ions arc kllo\^ n. ha\ c liecn 
mcnsureil: a tlirec-anned protractoi. 

station-pole, station • staff (sia'^hon - poi. 

-staf ). a. In saiiu* as b re lintf-sf,i a. 1 . 

Statism (sta'tizm), a. {< 'I’}i*> 

art ot goveninieiit ; heiu'c. in a ticpreciat i\ e 
sense. pohc\ . [ 

Heme it is that tin. iaemic'» of <J<m 1 take otta^loii to 
b]a^J>hl.me ami call oiir religion 

Siiiifh, "i niuai'i 1 iv. 

statist (sta't 1 st ), a. [= ( i. sfdiigt = S\\ . -.(tiii-.t. 
a st.Ue''tnaii. pohtii-ian. = Sp. I’g. a 

statesman, piditiciaii. also n siati^ticniii. = It. 
•'fa/isfu, a stafesinan : as .s/off ^ 1,. s/o/usi + J 

1. A statesman: a politician; om- skdio.l m 
goNcrnment. [Obsolete or aiidiaic.] 

Ni'St \<<iir f.u u m rioii*!. ••ob tun ’lud ‘•tip'T 

I ilioii>s fai ( , full of fonnal ami "iiuare gr.u it> 

J! T) iiihla h I’.eN « 1-, 11 1. 

2. A statistician. 

I'lu keen reckt)ii«» bj' ten* amt hundred? Hie ge- 

nial man !>> Interested in i'> erj .slipper tli.it i onn s inf.i thi 
asM-inbl) Liiifrfiii, stiee« '•«. 

statistic ista-tis'tik). < 1 . ami n. [I. a. = V. .Wo- 

(l.si/tjlK ~ Sj). < .stddlyficn = I’g- ' ''ttfdisfn /> = It. 

fi’f. ii.stotislisrh = Sv. , I lau statist i.s/. i, 
lit. pi'i-taiinng to a statist *u’ to niaftcrs of tin* 
slate; as sfatis-f d- -ic. II. = \\ stafi-^tuiiif = 
Sp. t sfmlistini = Pg. (.stiidisttcii = 1 1 . .stafisln n, 
slatislies, = (I. .sfatisti/,, jiolitieal ^riencr, sta- 
tistics. = S\^ . Dan sfnti.sti / , ^rat isiies ; fi om i in- 
adj.] I. (i. Statihtieal. 

II. II. 1. Same as .sfuf/.s/// • . — 2. A stalisH- 
cal statiunent.— 3t. A stalistn ian. 

Ilenle) h.ud >oii \i i-re the bi-st ^tuti-'i' in Ihirope 
.Siiuififii, lM>l, in lUiblii. rd s JUm i»f '1 .i) lur ><1 Norn h l> 

|1 .o- 

statistical (stu tis'ti-kal), < 1 . [< statist,,’ + -al. 1 
Of or pertaining to statistics; •■•.nsivting ..f 
facts and calculations or such rnatfeis; as, 
stalls heal tables; sfati.stieal information, pri- 
mary statistical number, the number of u eia- - um * i 
tiiincd by direi 1 1 «mntiiig — Statistical liiforcnco. s. i 
Xiijcrcuco —Statistical method, a .-elintuii no tliMil in 
which results are deiluceil from avenigis ,i«i <l Uu I’l’lili- 
enl economy, the kiiielic theoiv of guse-, .iiul Ii.irw ini m 
evolutiunism perMie btutidlitaf IIU■tllo^l^ wlikli .ir. .d-n 
now upplied to psjctiulogy. — Statistical propordtion 
See proposit,,,,, —Statistical ratio, the nundoi nf ..ti, 
claddof thingswliicb me found associated njj..n tin .v . , 
age M’ith eaih one of another ela.ss of tliliie'- llm--. tin 
number of children per famllj Is a tlaitsfictl r-ar i- 
the average duration of life. 

statistically (sth-lis'li-knl-i), In nstulis- 

tical ninnner; by the use of slatisties; fr.iin 
statistical point of view. 

statistician (Stat-is-tislpan), n. [= F. sf,ths. 
ticicn ; ns statistic 4- -iau.^ One who i.s versed 
in or collects statistics. 
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statuminate 


statistics (stfi-tis'tiks), w. [PI. of siaiistie (see statuary (stat'il-fi-ri), a. and ?i. [= F. statuaire 


-fc.v).] 1. A systematic collection of numbers 

relating to the enumeration of great classes, 
or to ratios of qnantitie.s connected with such 
classes, and ascertained by direct enumeration. 
Thus, a tabic of the pojiiilatlons of the different States ' 
of the American Union is called a table of atathties; so 
is a table showing the percentnKes of farms in diflerent 
pints of the countr}' that me mortgaged, provided these 
jiercentages h.avc been ascertained from direct sampling, 
amt not calculated by dividing the iitiniber of inortgagcil 
f.irms by tlie total number of farms. 

I’be word rtatisUcsf, as the name of a peculiar science, 
w.as Ih.vt engraftcil into our language by Sir John Sinclair. 
It comprebemls, according to the jinictlcc of the fJcnmin 
w liter'-, from w horn it was ndojited, all tliosc topics of in- 
qiihy which interest (he statesman. 

Monti, lit Jtoi'., 17S»0, App., p. f»r»;{ (N. am! Q., Cth ser., XI. 

Doi). 

2. The study of any subject, especially sociolo- 
gy, by means of (‘.xlensivo iMiumcM’ations; tbe 
.Kcieiiee of hiimnn society, so far as deduced from 
enumerations. —Bureau of Statistics. Seefmrroe. 

- Vital statistics, a < ollecHon of statistical r.itlos lelat- 
tng to the uvii.ige course of life, including the death- 
latcH at dillcrcnt agi s, liability to different dfscase.s, etc. 

statistology (^tu-lis-tol'p-ji), u. [Ineg. < sta- 
fist{ics') + < ir. -^o; III, < speak: see-o/o////,] 

A iliseourse or treati.'^e on statistics, 
stative (Stji'tiv), a. [= OF. Stadf) < Jj. stdfi- 
nts, .standing still, < stare, stand: sec .state.'] 


= Sp.Pg. estatuario = It. staUiario, < L. statua- 
This, of or pertaining to statues {statuaria, sc. 
ars, the statuary art), < statua, a statue: see 
statue.] I. a. Of or pertaining to a statue or 
statuary. 

What connoisseurs call statuary grace, by which is 
meant elegance unconnected witli motion. 

GoUlsinUh, Q'lie Bee, No. 2. 
Statuary marble, fine-grained white maible, especially 
sought for monuments, busts, etc. 

II. n . ; pl.s,n/iirin’es(-yiz). 1. Onoivho makes 
statues ; a sculptor; .specifically, one who makes 
statues ill metal, a bronze-castor, or one who 
makes copies of statues designed hy another 
artist. 

Statuaries could 

By the foot of Hercules set down punctually 
His whole dimensions. 

Masiinycr, Biniieror of the Bast, ii. 1. 
Burst the gate**, and burn tbc palaces, break the w’orks 
of the statuary. Tennyson, Bxperiments, Boadicea. 

2. Tlio art of carving or making statues or 
figures in the round rcin-csonting persons, ani- 
mals, etc.: a main brancdi of scidptnre. 

The northern nations . . . were too barbarous to pre- 
6l'r^•u the remains of learning more carefully than they did 
those of statuary or iirchllectiire or civility. 

Sir ir. Temple, Ancient and Modern Learning. 
- 3. Statues collectivelv. 

1. Pcrlamiiig to a fixed camp or military post gtattie (stat.'n), a. r<‘j[E. kIiiIiic, < OP. -vUiliic, 

» o I.. II. t. ......... ’ 


<ir qiiiirtcr.''. — 2. In //</». ijram., indicatiii 
physical •'tato, or mental, intransitive, or r<*- 
ih'.xtvc action: said of certain vcrlm. 
statizet (Sla'tiz), v. I. [< state + ~ize. Cf. .sta- 
tist.] To meddle in state affairs. Jlavits. 

iinstcrKs arc fi»r the km*w ledge 4*f fttaiz- 
lb r. T. .IdfM/nf, Wjuks, 11. in'*. 


F. statue = Sji. Pg. cstatua = It. statua, < L. 
statua, an image set up, a statue, pillar, < statu- 
vre, set up: see statute.] 1, A tiguro of a per- 
son or an animal, niado of some solid substance, 
as marble, bronze, iron, or wood, or of any sub- 
stance of solid ai»pearance; a sculptured, cast, 
or molded figure, properly of some size (as dis- 
tinguished from a statuf 'ttr ov fajuriuc) and in 
the round (as distinguished froin a relief or an 
iutaiflio). 

Thb proude king let make a liatue of goldo 
Sl.xty ciil)) tc* long. Clmueor, Monk's Talc, 1. ICD. 
Within tlic area of the foundation w:dl«, and all rotnul 
llivni, wiie Ijliig liiaiN and bodli"! of unxuy t-fai 110 . 1 , whlcli 
hail oiii'i' Htoiiil w itiiln (lie tciiijtlcon ba«cs htill in position 
in three par.illel rows. 

C. T. Bruton, Art ainl Archa'ol., p. SOC. 

2t, A pii'ture. 

The rede rtntuo i>f Mal^ with 5pcrc and targo 
.So i*h> iielli In liN w li) tc batier large 
That allc the feeldc.s gliteren nji and douri. 

Clmueor, Knight's Tale, 1. 117. 
Sir John. Vonr nieces, ire they put to sea, crave humbly. 
Though abn.nt in tlulr I'odies. they may take leave 
Ilf tbeir kite Rultors' hiatur*. 

J,uXo. ’I'liiretbe) hang. .Vr7’»‘'bi.7f’r, (’Ity Madam, v. H. 
Equestrian statue, a pt.ituc in which the llgure Is rep- 
rc-entid an seatcil on hor>cluck.— PUnth Of a Statue, 
.''ce }'liut)t. 

statue (stnt 'u), r. t , ; jnvt. and ]ip. slaiut tl, ppr. 
slatuinij, |< statue, > 1 .] To jiliice as a statue; 
form a statm* of. 

The whole man becomes as If jf/ntifrif Into stone and 
earth. VtUlmm, Ilesolves, I. 

statued (stat'fid), a. [< statue 4* -ed-.] Fur- 
jii-shed with statues; having the form of a 
statue; consisting of a statue or of statues, 
r.ielng in sable robes the rUitueJ hall. 

I.iumfeUmo, Wajplde Inn, Bulcon of Pcderlgo. 
.Sometinus he encountered an linjierial column ; Ronie- 
tlmes he came to an arcadian ^ipiarc tlooiled ^^^th light, 
and rc'-onant w llh the fall i)r lUituoil fountains. 

IHsrarti, lA)lIiaIr, Ixix. 

Tlicat., a dress 

for the body and legs, made in one i>iece, worn 
in rejiresentations of statuary, 
statuesque (stat-u-e<k'), a. ['< statue + -cstjue.] 
Like a statue; having the formal dignity or 
beauty of a statue. 

The attitudes exhibited In the ballets at the 

openi-hoii'-e. />«■ Qutnroy, Bngllsh Opluni-Bater. 

btytiud statuesquely (stat-u-eskMi), adr. In a statu- 
esijue manner; in the manner of a statue ; as a 


.<• cul.ir 
iii'j .!« ■‘lilts. 

statlichi, a. A Middle Knglish form of statthj. 

Statoblast(''tat'o-bhis|), n. [< Ur. nroroc, stnnil- 
Mig, fixed static), -h f/naTor, a bud, germ.] 

One of tilt' peculiar iideriial aseMial btids ile- 
v» loped ill the body-cavity of (be fresh-water 
or pliyhictohiMuatons jioly/.oiins, comparable to 
tlio goninmlcs of tin* ficsh-water si»o!ig<*s, and 
'-«Tving for rcpr<Mbn*tion. Tins.- g»rms of new In. 

«li\ Idii.iP t" be r< pr'*<|iic« d tigrimogciM-tIcall) liy Internal 
g( niin ttloii ate fot no «l In the fiiiileuli|v«>rnH -enti of tbe 
p‘»lsr-*iii. on the d«-.itli of tliepircnt (‘rgaiibiu, the) are 
ruptur* d. ami give 1 xlt to a >»uing animal « ''■.entlallj liki* 

(In p in nt 1 he fin t (Imt »>tatobl.i‘'t<v contain tm get ni Inal 
\ C'li ]e. and iievi r « xblldt the plKtionienaof gnu nt it Ion 
or volk cK IV igc. (•• com liolvc ng-diixt llu Ir being ov.i or 
» gg^ . ind. toor* ov< r. an ovat v pnHlnclng ova occurs ebe- 
wlnn m tin ► uio imllv idii.d tint i>rodtic« s »-tntnb1.ists. 

.Vl'.o , .died inni, r lonl. .Sfo eiit iiiider I’luinntdla. 

statoblastic •"tal-o.bhis'tik), o. [< .statohlast 
4* #<•. ) 1. IIuMiig tin* charucter or nature of 

a st;tt«»ld.»''t ; of or porlaiiiliig to statobla''ls: 
a-, stalnidiistir ca))siilrs; statoldashr reproduc- 
tion — 2. Uiviiig rise to statobhists; repro- 
dih «*d by means of stat<ddiists: ns, a .sta^^^^ 

Idflsh, poI\/o,'iH. 

Statocr«TCy tsla-lol/ra-si). II. [ishile + -oerarij, 

.'ift-'i 4/r/N/o«mcv, ote,] t •ovcriimeiit f»rruleby 
tlie st.Ho aloiio. niicoiitrolird !»y eceleslasl jeal 
jiowor. 

stat 0 SC 0 p 0 i''tnt'o-sk«»p). H. [< Ur. rroro.;, stnnd- 
nig. fixed (s)u. siiifir), 4- asi>riii\ view.] A form 
ol aiM-roid baroiiu ter for registering leinnte va- 

nation- of atiiiov|i}|orie pressure, it otnel'ts of a 
M o-un e im t.dlic dl iplir.iglii e\j»o'« <1 on the outride to 
tin « li nigi H of atiiio.pli, rl< pr« '■-me, and coniueting on 

tin lii'id« w Itli .1 « I 0 -, ,l t « -1 rv«»|r of . 1.1 of foiii or lU e llluti . . , , 

v.ipnltv pioti I tl i| (loin tl iii|H ritnri eb.uig« bv m»n-cim- St-fltUC-ClrCSS (stat u-dros), ll, 

dm t iiig w alb tllb d w ith f. It and v>uo|. ];< gl>«tmtioii is 
V fl« I fed l»v a long Indi \ m > die on tin* ev Under of u cbroii- 
ogr.ijdi \t llu iH’giniiitig of ob-eiv.itlon tlie Index Is 
brought tl* rti** of tin* -< ab- b_v opening a •■lop cock c<*n- 
OMflngtbi- ie-« rxolr w nil the outside air. ami thcnb-«s 
lutf jir* '•-me .it (he inotm nt b **b'ervt il w Itli a nu icuil.d 
liu^'iiutei Tin “toii-eoek I-, tlo'ii clo-eil, amt the tndeX- 
meilh hliiovH vai l•lll•llls pr('->nic as miall iis ,ni milll- 
no tl I of nil 1 , nrv I In total limit of change that c.in be 
rigi'-tiiitl b ;d» *iit inilllim tei s . f«*r prc-'-'iirc 
till- tin liistrnnient miet !*«• tc-* I. 

statospliorc (sl.it ' o-sft>i ), n. [< Ur.^ rrmroc, statue. J.airell, Among my Books. I2d ser., p. 97. 
St. iiohiig. fixed. 4- r..e.,.o. a gbdie.] The glo- statuesqUCnesS(stat-n-es*k'nos). a. Statuesque 
’ ’ '■ “ ' ■ The Jcadeiin/, No. 


b"so, eliitimms. spiruliferoiis env(*lop of tin 
I*rol «»idnsm ol tin winter or resting stage of 
till fn’sh-w aler sponge-., .1. Hi/der. 
statosporc (stnt'b-spoi ). M. < Uwarnroo, 

standing, fixed. 4* nTTiijut, .seed: set* .vpf»;v -.] In 
l»a . a motionless or resting j-pore; ji hypno- 
sjmre 

stBtuat (staf/ti-ii), 11 . [< Ij. .v/rt/tm, an image, a 

slatin'; see .sfttfi/t .] A statue. 

r.ven at (be bane »»f Pompej V i-tatun. 

Which all the while lau bbnul, great t’lesar fell. 

.N7i<iA., .1, (\, Hi. 2. 102. 

Behold tbe Statiios wlilcli wise X’”*c:ui plac'd 
t mler tlie altar of Uljinpiati .fove, 

And gave (o (liem an aititlclal life. 

Soaumont, Masque of Inner Temple ami Cray’s Inn. 


eharaeter or appearance. 

904, p. 141. 

statuette (s(at-u-et'), u. [F.. dim. of statue, a 
statue: seo .vfnfar.] A small statue; a statue 
or image in the round much smaller than na- 
ture ; a figurine. 

Most of the llgiues ih) not imicli exceed llfe-sire, and 
many were binall ^■tlttuotfoJl. 

C. T. Seuton, Art and Arclitcol., p. ;t07. 

Statuize (staFu-iz), r. f. [< statue 4- -/rr.] 
'To eoinnn*inorate bx* a statue. [Rare.] 

James II. dhl also rtatuoizo himself in copper. 

Mixson, Travels in Bug., p. tiOik (Dariof:.) 

statuminatet (stri-tu'mi-uat), r. f. [< L. statu- 
niiiiatus, pji. of statuiuiiiarc, prop up, support, 



statuminate 

< statumen (-min-), a prop, stay, < slatiicrc, cause 
to stand, set up, fix upright; see statue.'] To 
prop; support. 

I will statuminate anti under-prop thee. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, ii. 2. 
stature (stat'ur), n. [< ME. stature, < OP. 
(and P.) statmx = Sp. Pg. cstatura = It. stntura, 

< L. statura, height or size of the body, stature, 
size, growth, < statucrc, cause to stand, set up: 
see statute.'] 1. The natural height of an an- 
imal body; bodily tallness; sometimes, full 
lieight: generally used of the human body. 

The Lond of Pigmaus, where that the folk ben of'lltylle 
Stature that ben but 3 Span lonR. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 211. 
Unto stature this damsel was prown. 

Catskin's Garland (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 174). 
2f. A statue. [An erroneous use, tine to con- 
fusion -with 

And then before her [Diana’s] stature straight he told 

Devoutly all his whole petition there. 

Mir. for Mags., I. 29. 

In the second house there is the stature of a man of sil- 
uer. llaklwjVs Voyages, II. 23C. 

statured (stat'urd), a. [< stature + -crP.] If. 
Of the height or stature of. 

Were thy dimension but a stride, 

Nay, wert thou statur'd but a span, 

She'll make thee Mimas. Quarles, Emblems, ii, G. 
2. Of or arrived at full stature. The CcnUmi, 
XXXIII. 48. [Rare.] — Sf. Conditioned; cir- 
cumstanced. 

They [Tusser and Churchyard] being mark’d alike in 
their poeticall parts, living in the same time, and statur'd 
alike in their estates. Fuller, Worthies, Essex, I. 519. 

status (sta'tus), )i. [< L. status^ standing, posi- 
tion, attitude, state: see sfrtfc.] 1. Standing 
or position as regards rank or condition.— 
2. Position of affairs. — 3. In Jaw, the stand- 
ing of a person before the law iu the class of 
persons indicated by his or her legal qualities; 
the relation fixed by law in which a person 
stands toward others or the state. Different 
writers vary much in the extent of meaning implied, but 
in the best usage it includes liberty, citi 2 enshlp, and mar- 
riage, infancy and majority and wardship or tutelage, and 
mental capacity or incapacity according to legal tests It 
is rarely if ever used of any of those relations which are 
terminable by consent, such as partnersliip.— Status 
quo, the condition in which (the thing or thitigs were at 
first or are now). Compare in statu quo. 
statutable (stat'u-ta-bl), a. l<statHtc+ -able.] 

1. Made, requiretl, orimjiosed bystatute; statu- 
tory: nSjUsiatutabJc-pumshmeut . — 2. Allowed 
by the rules; standard. 

I met with one the other day who was at least three 
inches above five foot, which yon know is the statutable 
measure of that club, Addison, Spectator, No. 108. 

statutably (stat'il-ta-bli), adv. In a manner 
agreeable to statute ; as required or provided 
by statute. 

statute (stat'ut), n. [< JIE. statut, < OF, statnt, 
cstatut, statu, F. statut = Pr. statut = Sp. Pg, 
estatuto = It. statufa, statuto = D. statuut = G. 
Sw. Dan. statut, < LL. statutum, a statute, prop, 
neut. of L. statutus, pp. of statucrc, setup, estab- 
lish: see 5fa7id.] 1. An ordinance or law ; spe- 
cifically, a law promulgated in writing by a le- 
gislative body; an enactment by a legislature; 
in the United States, an act of Congi'ess or of a 
State or Territorial legislature passed and pro- 
mulgated according to constitutional require- 
ments ; in Great Britain, an act of Parliament 
made by the Sovereign by and with the advice of 
the Lords and Commons. Some early statutes are in 
the form of charters or ordinances, proceeding from the 
,crown, the consent of the Lords and Commons not being 
expressed. Statutes are either public or private (in the 
latter case affecting an individual or a company); but the 
term is usually restricted to public acts of a general and 
permanent character. Strictly speaking, an ordinance 
established by either house of the legislature, or by both, 
without the assent of the executive, as a resolution, or 
joint resolution, is not a statute. The word has some- 
times, however, been interpreted to include municipal 
ordinances. See also act. article, hill^, by-law, charter, 
code, decree, edict, laio, ordinance, petition, provision. 

Ac whiles Hunger was her maister tlierc wolde none of 
hem chyde, 

,Ne stryue ageines his statut so sterneliche he loked. 

Piers Plowinan (B), vi. 321. 

The statutes of the Lord are right. Ps. xix. 8. 

Girded with frumps and curtail gibes, by one who 
makes sentences by the Statute, as if all above three inches 
long were confiscat. Milton, Apology for Smectyranuus. 

What are called in England constitutional statutes, such 
as Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Act of Settle- 
ment, the Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland, arc 
merely ordinary laws, which could be repealed by Parlia- 
ment at any moment in exactly the same way as it can re- 
peal a highway act or lower the duty on tobacco, 

J. Bryce, American Commonwealth, I, 237. 

2. The act of a corporation or of its founder, 
intended as a permanent rule or law: as, the 
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statutes of a university. — 3. foreign and civil 
law, any particular municipal law or usage, 
though not resting for its authority on judicial 
decisions or the practice of nations. Burrill; 
Worcester. — 4. A statute-fair. [Prov. Eng.] — 
Bloody statute, an occasional name of the Act of the Six 
Articles. See the Six Articles, under arttV/c.— Declara- 
tory statute. See rferfarnfory.— Directory statute. 
See directory . — Enabling statute, a statute which con- 
fers a power upon a person or body that did not previously 
possess it. — Enlarging statute, a statute which increases 
a power that already existed.— Equity of a statute. 
See Estate by statute, more fully estate by 

statute merchant, or estate by statute staple, in 
Eng. law, the estate or tenancy which a creditor acquired 
in the lands of his debtor by their sci 2 ure on judgments 
by confession in forms now obsolete- See statute merchant 
and statute staple, below. — General Statute, a statute 
which relates directly to the government or the general 
public interest, or to all the people of the state or of a 
particular class condition, or district therein. See legis- 
lation, also public statute and local statute. — Local Stat- 
ute. See local legislation, under local. — Mandatory stat- 
ute. See maiidaiory . — Penal statutes. Sec penal . — 
Rrivate statutes. («) See private acts, under private. (&) 
Same as special statute . — Public statutes. Seeptiblic acts, 
under p«Wic.— Remedial statutes, statutes the main 
object of which appears directly benctlcent, by supplying 
some defect in the law or removing inconveniences, as dis- 
tinguished from those the immediate aspect of which is to 
impose punishment or penalty, which are called penal stat- 
ute.'!. Some statutes partake of both characters, for a stat- 
ute whicli is penal as against an offender may be remedial 
as toward those whom it is intended to protect. — Retro- 
active Statute. See rcfreffctay;.— Special or private 
statute, a statute which the courts will not notice unless 
pleaded and pro\ ed like any other fact ; also, a particular 
or peculiar statute : as, there is a special statute regulating 
chattel mortgages on canal-boats. — Statute against be- 
nevolences, an English statute of 1483-4 (1 Rich. III., c. 2) 
abolishing the peculiar system of raising money by solici- 
tation. crdled benevolences, and declaring that such exac- 
tions should not be taken for precedent. — Statute cap. 
See crtpt. —Statute de Donis, more fully Statute de 
Donis Conditionalibus, an English statute of 1285 (13 
Edw. I., being the Statute of Westminster, ii. c. 1) intended 
to put an end to the common-law doctrine that under a gift 
to a man and the heii s of his body he acquired absolute title 
by having issue, even though none should survive. Ilic act 
prescribed insten<I tbat (he condition stated by the giver of 
reversion in failure of issue should be carried into effect. 
Also sometimes called statute of entail. — Statute labor. 
Sec fcf5orL~ Statute lacet. See face.— Statute law. a 
law or rule of action prescribed or enacted by the legisla- 
tive power, and promulgated and recorded in writijig; 
also, collectively, tlie enactments of a legislative assembly, 
in contradistinction to common law. See Statute 

merchant, in law, a bond of record, now obsolete, ac- 
knowledgeu before the chief magistrate of some trading 
town, on which, if not paid at tl»e day, an execution 
might be awarded airalnst tlio body, lands, and goods of 
the obligor. See pocket-judginent. 

A certaiiie blinde retaylcr, called the Diuell, vsed to 
lend money vpon paw'iiesoi anie thing, and would let one 
for a need hauc a thousand poundes vpon a statute-mer- 
chant of his scale. Nashc, Pierce Peiiilesse, p. 9. 

Statute of bread and ale. See fcreadi.— Statute of 
charitable uses, an English statute of ICOI (43 Eliz., c. 4), 
sometimes called the statute of Elizabeth, for the protec- 
tion of property devoted to charities. It authorized the 
lord chancellor to appoint commissioners to inquire into 
the management of such property, with power to correct 
abuses.— Statute of Circumspecte Agatls, an English 
statute of 1285(13 Edw. L), in the form of a writ addressed 
to tlie judges ; so named from its first two words. It di- 
rected that tlte king’s prohibition should not lie in spiritu- 
al matters, and that the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts 
should be exercised in cases of demands by a parson for 
tithes, mortuaries, pensions, etc., notwithstanding such 
piohibition.— Statute Of false pretenses, an English 
statute of 1757(30Geo. II., c. 24) which defines and punishes 
the crime of false pretenses. — Statute of fraudulent 
conveyances, sometimes called the statute of Elizabeth. 
(a) An English statute of 1571 (13 Eliz., c. 5), reenacted in 
nearly all of the United States, which declares all convey- 
ances of property with intent to delay, hinder, or defi-aud 
creditors to be void as against such creditors. (5) An 
English statute of 1585 (27 Eliz., c. 4) making void all con- 
veyances of land made with intent to deceive purchasers. 
— Statute of Gloucester, an English statute of 1278 (G 
Edw. I.), passed at Gloucester, and relating to local fran- 
chises and judicature, damages to real property, waste, 
trespass, etc. — Statut of laborers, an English statute 
of 1349 (2.3 Edw. III.) designed to compel workmen and 
servants to work for the wages commonly paid in tlie 
yearl34G: enacted because the pestilence had seriously 
decreased the number of servants, and the survivors de- 
manded exoibitantwages.— Statute ofLincoln, an Eng- 
lish statuteof 1315-lG (9 Edw. II., st. 2), so called because 
the Parliament sat at Lincoln. It prescribed the qualifi- 
cations of sheriffs. Also known as the statute of sheriffs. — 
Statute of Marlborough (Marleberge, Marlbridge), 
an English statute of I2C7 (.52 Hen. III.), so called because 
made at Jlarlborough, containing twenty-nine chapters 
or sections relating principally to distress suits, land- 
lord and tenant, courts, writs, etc. It is one of the ear- 
liest written laws, after tlie Great Charter, and is said to 
have been intended to defeat attempts to evade feudal 
dues on succession at death made by gifts inter vivos. — 
Statute of merchants (also known as tlie statute of 
Acton Burnell, from the place of its enactment), (a) An 
English statute or ordinance of 1283 (11 Edw. I.) for the 
collection of debts. (&) Another of 1285 (13 Edw. I.) for 
the same purpose.— Statute Of Merton. Same as jtto- 
visionsof Merton (whicli see, under j>rowsio«). — Statute 
of military tenures. See wSttari/.— statute of mo- 
nopolies. Same as Monopoly Act (which see, under mo- 
7iopofi/).— Statute of Northampton, an English statute 
of 1328 (2 Edw. III.) relating to felonies, sheriffs, etc. — 
Statute of Quia Emptores, an English statute of 12S9, 
1290 (18 Edw. I.), which, because puichasers of land had 
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evaded their feudalduestothe chief lord by claiming tohold 
under the seller as their lord, providedthatupon all sales or 
feoffments of land in fee simple the feoffee should hold, 
not of his immediate feoffor, but of the next lord par- 
amount of whom the feoffor himself held, and by the same 
services, thus putting an end to subinfeudation for sev- 
eral centuries.— Statute of Rageman, an English stat- 
ute of 1276 (4 Edw. I.) requiring justices to “go through- 
out the land’’ to try suits for trespasses.— Statute of 
Rutland, Ruddlan, or Rothlan, an English royal ordi- 
nance of 1284(12 Edw. I.), made at Rutland, which, among 
other things, forbade suits in the Exchequer except such 
as concerned the king and his otRcers, and referred to the 
keeping of the rolls, etc. Also called provisions made in 
the Exchequer.— Sta.t}XtQ of Sheriffs. Same as statute 
of Lincoln.— Statute Of Stamford, an English statute 
of 1309 (3 Edw. II.) which confirmed an act of 28 Edw. I. 
abolishing the taking of goods, etc., by the king when on 
a journey except upon payment, and also abolished cer- 
tain customs duties.— Statute Of Winchester or Win- 
ton, an English statute of 1285 (13 Edw. I.) containing 
police regulations such as concern lesser crimes and the 
hue and cry, and prohibiting fairs and markets in church- 
yards. — Statute of York, an English statute of 1318 (12 
Edw. II.) which relates to the administration of justice,— 
Statutes of liveries, English statutes, the first of which 
were in 1377 (1 Rich, ll., c. 7), 1392-3 (IG Rich. II., c. 4), 
and 1390-7 (20 Rich. II., cc. 1 and 2), for the better pres- 
ervation of the peace : so called because directed against 
the practice of giving distinctive liveries to retainers and 
partizans, whereby confederacies and hostile parties were 
engendered.— Statutes of Westminster, early English 
statutes, so called because made at Westminster. “The 
first ” (1275), comprising fifty-one chapters, relates to free- 
dom of elections, amercements, bail, extortion by officers, 
aid taken by lords, etc. “The second” (1285), including 
fifty chapters, relates to gifts, writs, pleas, court-proceed- 
ings, etc. Also known as Statute de Donis (which see, 
above). “The third” was the statute “Quia Emptores” 
Qvhich see, above). — Statute Staple, in law, a bond of 
record, now obsolete, acknowledged before the major of 
the staple or town constituting a grand mart, by virtue of 
wliicli the creditor might forthwith have executionagainst 
the body, lands, and goods of the debtor on non-payment. 

There is not one gentleman amongst twenty but his 
land be engaged in twenty staUites staple. 

Middleton, Family of Love, i. 3. 
The Great Statute, an English code of customs law of 
1060 (12 Car. II., c. 4.) imposing duties which were termed 
the “old subsidy.” (As to noted statutes on particular 
subjects, such as statute of distributions, statute of enrol- 
ment, statute of fines, statute of frauds, statutes of jeofail, 
statute of Jewry, statute of limitations, statutes of mort- 
main, statute of murders, statute of non-claim, statute of 
pramunire, statute of provisors, statute of staple, statute 
of Ullage, statute of uses, statute of wills, see the word char- 
acterizing the statute.) = Syn. 1. Enactme7it, Ordinance, 
etc. Seefnifi. 

stat'Utet (stat/ut), r. t. [< statuiCy 7t.] To or- 
dain ; enact;" decree or establish. 

The king hath ordeined and statuted that all and singu- 
lar strangers . . . shall apply and come to his Towne of 
Northberne. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 180. 

statute-book (stat'ut-buk), n. A register of 
statutes, laws, or" legislative acts: a generic 
term commonly used to comprehend all the vol- 
umes in which the statute law of a state or na- 
tion is authoritatively promulgated, 
statute-fair (stat'ut-far), A fair held by reg- 
ular legal appointment, in contradistinction to 
one authorized only by use and wont. See 
niop^, 4. 

statute-roll (stat'ut-rol), ft. 1 . A statute as en- 
rolled or engrossed. — 2. A collection of stat- 
utes; a statute-book. 

His [Edward IV. 's] statute-roll contains no acts for se- 
curing or increasing public liberties. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 373. 
statutory (stat'u-to-ri), a. [< statute + -or//.] 
Enacted, required, or imposed by statute; de- 
pending on statute for its authority: as, 
fory provision or remedy; sfafnfor// fines. 

The first duty of the ^luse is to be delightful, and it is 
an injury done to all of us when we are put in the wrong 
by a kind of statutory affirmation on the part of the critics 
of something to which our judgment will not consent, and 
from which our taste revolts. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p, 132. 

The reduction of the number of public-houses to a 
statutory minimum. 

Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, vi. G. 

On the first day of Julj’, 1885, . . . the regular sfnfiifory 
duties were imposed. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 429, 

Statutory foreclosure. See /orcc?os?;rc.— Statutory 
guardian, ^^oguardian. 2.— Statutory law. Sameas 
statute law (which see, under statute). 

statuvolence (stil-tu'vo-lens), n. [< statuvo- 
tcn{t) + -ce.] A peculiar state or condition 
into which a person may throw himself by the 
exercise of the will, independent of extraneous 
conditions ; a kind of self-induced clairvoyance. 
It is brought about by self-mesmerization. and closely re- 
sembles that hypnotic or somnambulic condition which 
may be produced by the will of another in suitable sub- 
jects. ir. B. Fahnestock. [Recent.] 

statuvolent (sta-tu'vo-lent), a. [< L. status, 
a state or condition, 4- votcn{t-)s, ppr. of velle, 
will.] Inducing statuvolence; affected by sta- 
tuvolence, or being in that state. [Rare.*] 
statuvolic (stat-il-vol'ik), a. [< siatuvol{cnt) + 
-!c.] Pertaining in any way to statuvolence: as, 
the state; a process. [Rare-J 
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stay 


statuvolism (sUj-tu'vfi-lizin), ». [< 

+ -to)).] Sumo ns J'. Jl . 

staiimrel (strim'i'ol), <i. r^'f- ■'■■hinniitr. ] _ Hlii- 
i)i(I; liiill'-willcil; IjlmidpriiiK. /.’»nw, Jink's of 
Ayr. [Soolrh.] , , , 

staunch, stauncher, (.>(«. boo .^imirh, o(c. 
Staunton’s opening, in ho(' 

onniiiiif, i). ,, ,,, 

stauracin (stiVrn-sin), II. [<. MIj. ••tiiiininiiif,, 

< MGr. "ornr/OTKmir, notil.of ’(irnr,i'i/./M«, ]ii'i- 

tiiining (o sinnll rro.-iso.s, < amiuMnf, >liin. ol 
Or.orni'/wr, n cros.-i.] Asilton sliilV liciiicd uilli 
.siimli crosso.s, in n.so at (lio Hy/nnlino conrl, 
and ns a inntorinl for t‘c('k'sia-.lu'n! vosimi-iiN 
(dscwliero, in tlic Oiirly niiddlo Jigrs. 
stariraxonia (.stu-rnk-so'jn-j!), ». /</. (NI... < 
Gr. oroi'/iiij', a cross, + lifi.ir, an a.\is. 1 In /im- 
slanra.\onial organic forois, a.s jiyr- 
rtinid.S. 4S/»n<rif.nuiH? htu\ui}>nht ixtv with cijunJ 

l>oU*s, wluHi* tl;:uu' Is n UmihU' ji.Mamhl 

(two iiyininhl*; haso to h.xso) Sintnufinnnt Uiltn»pt>(tt nro 
alimli* jiynimMs wltli tlNshnilnr, tistull) niml niol onil, 
jiolcs. Whrn llii **'0 htivo iijiulu hav'.tho ni<*#/oiooj. 
vnin htmu''Utt\rtt; wIumi jnnrwlm. /o/mi. 

fUmra 

staiiraxoiiial </. |< 

u}\m + -f//.] IlnMti;; n mnin ums aitcl jmIiMi- 
of sroumluiA :i\fs lit 

tluM'c'Wiili, Ilial tilt* striiMiiiii'ini* Il*'iiic i*. 
riitiilunu'Mltilly a pyiMinid: «mii H‘ lalo«l wtilj «•»//- 
h'tixouuil. 


Sfcauri, a. IMtiral«»! shtunts 
Stauria t'^la'ri-ai, /», jNU. (hhhvanl*. atol 
It.uniOt < i\\. r^TotfW^ a on»ss, ji stalvo.J 

Tho iNpU'.ll f'lMlU*' t»r liUMMica ociin- 

laMiinI aslnt'irona iMiiatliiin l»\ oitlicii- 

lar ^ccimualioit. lotii orin-iali* iminitiM* s(*pta, 
ainl no <*olnnn*))n. 

ataiirian (''la'n*aiO. a. |s situmn .</u.| 
HoM'inlilini' or nlahol to lin* •;< iiti'' .s/oi/rio . 
ol* or piMtatniii:: it> tho sttmnut.i 

Sfcauriidaj «. /»' [\l, ^ .s/o»r/o 

+ j A luniUy ol* Io>sil rm'iiso 

aU. iNpifm! U\ tin* umms s/*/n/io tto o Ui i- 
w<It ilixtlopiil, thi *>( pi t uit* Monplt !< Iiioollo ttol 

iMiiHpii t«ttinon'U'* IIo nit<'i'>« pi 0 !••• iilt to* 
4 toHot I lo t lolntlo 1 it plOM hit mot Hot* i^t < it 
ti.tl t.ihul it< U< I Ilo L'> to I « Ik '• ''/oofio it« //*/•• 

• If It’t .iml *!• tri'>f’liuUuiit loiiilI,x 

S’titili'ft.l 

staurolitc isi.i'r.i-Iii i. ». | < (o fill il'K , ,1 4*rOSS, 
4* / a '•l*»»n* 1 A >iln*al» <»f alttininniit. ainl 
troll 01*1 itrrin^ in inildislt- tn NcUowi'tli'litdwn 
III )iio\Mtis]t<bIai*K pi tsin.it i4* «*r\ ’'l.iK 'I'ln so 
(‘r^^t.lls ate ollnii twills, in tin t.<tin ot a 
oross, wItniKM* ll is oallMl t ni^s^\tinii ANm 

s/iiiiruftih ,iin iiiitifr 

tfiioinih uiiii ll tin s( .nil It < 1 « t\ht iN >4 ^1 on ••in. p.ii k.. 
of this I liuno ll 1 Ih i*n f.iinol in s,..(i4itit tin I'w« 
nut"*, mill Ntn I.n^'hnol. 

Staurolitici‘'la-rii-lil'iKi. </. [\ ytunrufifi f-o,) 
I’rriaimnj: to. ri*si*mliliti^% oi rlmrin b i ui il 1«\ 
llii* ]in*si*iti*«* of stanrultto. 

Stajironicclusajtsl.i m nn* dn'si'.), ,| J,{. [NI,.. 
< (tr. «7'ni/K" , a floss, -I* A 1,. .I/m/os// ij. \,J In 
I Illi*i*Ui*rs t‘lassttn*al Jon, .1 snlilninilv ol .sn/fihn. 
nifi!ti.su\ ii.iMJi;; tour p.nrs o| aili'toli.il I'oninis 
or fotir sjtnpli* inlt rt.pii.i) ooii.ids m tin* sttlt- 
ninbral w.tll. lom lu^o pittaili.il i^.istra! 
]iotK*In.oi, .iinl no spi I 1 1 ) si iiv. •oi^'nns 

staiipmedusan tsl.i r.i-m. I.n'smi. o an.l ll 
[< i^fauvoiimlnsn + nii.\ I. // Ih*itaintni; to 
thr SUuinniittlii^u , or Imxin*: ilioir fli.iiafiors 
II. It* A ini’tnl'i'r ol tin M»//f/o////i/i/N,i 

Stauropus (st.i'io-pns), „ (\L itiiniMt. 

]8K1)| \ (»r. nriM/»i/i, a fios-,, 4- =. K. loo/.] 

1, A (jmiih ol' 1ionil»\ fid nioilis,«,| tin* laniilx 
XotodnntuliV, liaMn,; tin* lion i\ wonlh tin 
i'oro w'hi^.s raliior Iiroiul and smii.iii on the 
hind margins, htnd wtntrs tonndid. toinrin 
wonU, and tin* nhdonnnt slij;lii|> tnitid aho\» . 
Thf liirvtr h:i\o fiitittffii mi.l .ni n.il.i*! with hiitnp'. 
on tin* inhlille M'lam Ills tiinl Inn ftimi .tml ]>inji rilnns 
Ihf nil the thud .tail fniitlh Mami nts mo i m < •.Im.ih 
loai;. When at tc'it tht'> t.tisi thf I'tiai In at uni i n 
hirai-il tarn) He^'iiientH, uml it isfoinitlnti •\ninolitiin 
appearance th.it the only r.iiinpi.in hpons \ i., „ i], 
lixcH its Ktnillvh naine n( hMir iimih. It-. | ti\ its.it 
Iiruw'u colnr. and fteda on o.ih hnih, tmili unl l(•pl• 
The only other Known ‘.peeKs Is \.,j itn 

2. A j'entis ol' nudnndrvid hei th s, i hm*|i d lo 
Pnininiiro and Uonnnm in l''(Kl on a sm.p,. 
8outh Ainoriean speeti'.s. 

staxiroscopo (Mu'rp-sicdp). a. [<(ij r-, 

(•ro.ss, d- vifw.] An ojitif.il mslnt- 

inonl, iuviMtlod by Von Kolndl ol Miintfli, Tot* 
PXiitnininfC scetions of ery.slnl.s. and dfiornnn* 
ini; tlio po.^iliuii in Ihom of the iilaiifstir liohi- 
vibriilion. 

stauroscopic (.sliVrp-shoii'ik), n. f< .shtnnistvjw 
*f -/c.] Or, pertaining to, or made by meuiiK 


of the slunvoscopo: ns, itiauroscojtic oxiunina- 
lion. I'^poliiswootlr, Polnrisnfion, p. 113. 
staxiroscopically (HtiWo-Hhop'i-lciu-i), adiK By 
moans of the stmiroscopo: txHf fttauroscojiicnUtf 
dotonninod sy.sl-oms of cry.stalHziilioiu 
staurotide (slsVro-tid), w. [< Or. (tTuvpuCf a 
oross, 4* d* -if/r*A] Sumo ns xtHiirulilc* 
Staxirotypidffi (stiVvcVlip'i-do), [NL., < 
Slatn'ott/ptis d* -id.T.J A fnmily of tropical 
Amoriejin oryptodirous lorloise.s, roprosented 
hy tin' gcn(»ru tSiaimtippus and CUniilius, Tlicy 
have ntiif idastrat )ione.s tiio cnriipnco w4lh cjitdcrnml 
MMites, thf iiiicind Xiiinuw'lth a ehort costlftam prncu.is, 
aitil c.nidal verlehiie ptocadotiR. AIko AYaiirnfi/ji/iirr, ns n 
inntip of VhliulriiUt 

staxirotypoxxs (Htu'rp-ti-piiH), a* [< Gr. nn/r/oi/r, 
a cros'i, d* ri*“or, lypo.J In mimruLt liaving 
maclcloH or S]iofH in tho form of a cross. 
Sbaxirotypus (Hla-rot'i-))iiK), a. [NIj., < Gr. 
<7rm*/in», u cross, d- rerrof, typo.] A genus of 
lorloiseswith u crueif<»rm phisiron, tyiiical of 
I hi' group Staurott/phia or family .S’/onrob/n/t/.r. 
staxirxxs (sliVrus),* pi. x/oarrf-n). [XL., < 
( Jr. nr<ic/j«r. a stake, jiih', pah», cross.] A form 
ofM'xradmlc spongc-spuMil(»,rcsnllingfromlho 
Mipprc.ssion of hot h thodisinl and the ])roximal 
ra\. Safins* 

staVo (sliiv). ». [< MH. siirj\ sUiJ\ sftivr, ]) 1 . 

s/znvv, ,\7 /i 7\, < AS. .^/;r/*, jil. stajas,n sfalT: sco 
slitiK SiniT is aiiolhcr form of stalV, itrlslng 
I'rotn I ho MK. ohliquo and ]dtiral forms. Tn 
lln* mmisc of *slan*/.a’ Iho word is prob, dm* lo 
tin* follatcral form, letd. .s7//‘, a slave, refrain.] 

1. A pide or jdeee of xvooJ of some li'iiglli; a 

slab. Speflllf.dly (fi) III one iif tlie Ihln, 

iitiiiiiu phees tit xvoiMl,si"ovid fot llie liuttuin, the he.'td. 
I le . wlihdi tumpusii » IntieK e»'«K, tiih, or Hit* llKe. (K) 
Milt* Ilf thf humiN jidiied Itiftall) to fotm n liidhtw eylln* 
dti, .ttiiiUfui uwelt nr nhnfl, the rimed tied fnrtireiin 
It tdn> Ilf iin itreh, rie. (r) A npnr or imind of « rneK lo 
iiiiil.tln let) (n htnldrH f«ir fetiUna lion-iH; tho ruiij? of n 
hddti. (lu ►p'd.enf n wliiel; etr. 

2. A sinnyn; n verse; u melrieal division.’ 

of t h tn ll and twrim* I lltid tioiie ordinal^ x.*«ed 

III iin\ xiiUm! l iiiKmiai* 

jUiltitifutut, Arte of Kiij; J’or-le, p. f»l. 
t limit me now miiih* xxleKi d >aiii*. 

Till 111) drooplim nmr.iae rbe. 

7Viiii»/o»ii, Vl'ilon of Sin. 

3. Speeilieiilh , sumo as Jh 

.stave islav), r.; pret. and pp. *sOtvt(t or stav(\ 
ppr. s/iiriiir/. [< s/ar/. m* direelly < 
iwtih the ijstml ebiinge of /when mi*dial lo r; 
fl. v/1717. < •‘/ri/V, livt , </i/f, irm, < tn/t, ele,). 
'I'h«* ptoper pret. and pp.* is .n/hi*# d; .s*/«re, liln* 
r.u< fill* imttf* eonforms to tlie siipposod anal- 
iii:\ Ilf diuri. etc.) I. tmns* 1. To break in a 
si.\M* or staves uf; knock a hole In; brealc: 
burst : as, the boat is \tavt. 

Him btiiiil Ihilr wluwaiii«. and iitl ihfir niatlM, mid 
-••nn 41 . in, .uid tUiti if ^e»fll eainn*'., niid 4ti*p*irl4 d 

irj«f/ir* 7 i Hbl. New Ihialand, I —57. 

2. T4» 4*.ni*.e «ir siiiYfr to be lost by breaking 
tin 4‘nsK ; iieiifc, to spill; pom* out. 

Nod Mnliiiiiut Ihf thitd , coiiimaiiilMl, on pihieof 
«ti 4ih til -tiili in i*4*n'4t uillimplf and I'ini n*« had wlin* 
!«• ^^lnl.* II ••III mill ftiiur ll.(eMf|d lhiilM*-sidon» oiiel),) 
••'tli.il (III Mil I Is ranm* thfifwllh 

JUtrfha/, rjlarlmagf, p C:>l. 

3, 'Pit furnish with sla\es or rinidles. — d. 'J’o 
maKt* firm by eninpressi*»n; shorten or eom- 
piifl, ns a heal»*d rod or bar by einlwise blows, 
or Us lead III the siH*Kei joints of pijics, To 
Otavc ami tall, i pliKcn nrnnl In Im u luUlm: to rtnii- 
ill 111*4 ituiK tin bi.ir wlUi a ht.ill. and to bid to hid«l 
h.it K tin* do 4 !•) tin* t.dl . hfiur.to e,m»‘e a rM'ithni or 

M..pite4t 

sii limit Is 

Ii.t i*/«ii. hill «ltli writs of eiior, 

ItMt IM Ilf jiidmnt lit, and dfiniirier. 

.s* HutUr, Uudttinis, 1. II. HVi. 
To ntavo It out, to iiuht it out with Haws; tlcht till ii 
dnj*'ui itsiill Is ttii.tlnid. .s* /.‘uf/rr, lindtlilU'*, i. III. M. 

To ntavo off, to Ilf ll m waidoii wlUiornH wllhn Atnif ; 
KtiphuK ihlii) ; puxtiit tlieapjiioncliorocriirreneenf. 

Two upon me * 

\»mI Ihf iild hriiwanl will luit MU'cmir me, 

I II fUtt!' «m »/ m)sfU 

\ii) tliliiR for a (pifet I.Ur, II. 2. 

It Modify the <|uatriNiniedK'msioii ill In whether 

-to sii.,1,1,1 „t Mmiihl imi u i\t. mihh Mnttyjirerxlce, 

Mr*. frVi-»Xf«, t'lanford, \lv, 

II. nitrans. To go or rush along r('(*klo‘5';ly m* 
ri*gardless of o\erytliing, ns one in a rage; 
woik t*m*rgeiieally ; drive. [Colloq.] 

Ib . wt nt ^f(lrbe/lIowll the ».lreet iia If nfnild tnlook 
hi hind him. 77irrriil«rif,X.\.\VI!I..ll. 

staVG-jointer (slav'jnin ter), a. .Soojamhrl. 
stavor^ (slh'ver), ». ( <.s/rfrr d- -erL] A*u active, 
energetic per.son. [Ntwv Bug.] 

.Mb*i A^]lh)^ln'}lrepIltattlill In the lecloii was perfectly 
estiihllHhed. She was NpoKeii nf with applmi*<e under 
hucli tales tts *'n ^hlrcr," ‘hi jie.der,** **u roarer to worK.’* 
II* 13* Stoicc, Oldtowa, p, 117. 


staver^ (Bltl'Y^r), v, i* [Also 5faii»cr; < Ban. 
stavrCf tnidgo, stumble.] To stagger; totter. 

lie (Cnrlylol filept hndly from ovonx'ork, "gacing staver* 
int; nuoot the hooso nt night,” as the Scotch amid said. 

J'Vondc, Carlyle (Lifo in London, I. HI.). 

stave-rime (stav'rim), v* Alliteration; i an al- 
literativo xvord; used especially in treating 
of Anglo-Saxon and other ancient Gonnanic 
poetry. Tlit: Acadmtj* Jan. 14, 1888, p. 27. 

stavers (sta'v6r7.), it* pL [< sfaucr-.] The 
staggers, a disease of horses. See stagger, 2. 

staverworfc (std'v6r-XY6rt), n* Tlie rngw'orb. 
Scticcio Jacohrva: so called as being supposed 
to cure tho stavers or staggers in horses. Also 
slaggcrwort* 

staves, a. A idural of staff and tho plural of 
stare* 

stavesacro (atuv/Za^kOr), it, [Early mod. E. 
also stavesajeer; < ME. slajihisagre, < OF. staves- 
afgre, < ML, staphisagria, stapfn/sagria, slafis- 
agria, slafisagra, etc., < Gr. as if ^arai^'tc ftyph, 
.‘<lavo.»i*ncro: an/J/f, uaraililg, dried grapes; ciyph, 
fom. of (typioc, wild. Of. Slaphisagria.2 A spe- 
cio.H of luvlcspur, Jlclpltiniuw Staphisagria, na- 
tive in ROiitherii Europo and Asia Minor, it Ib 
im creet downy licrh, a foot or two high, with bluish 
or purple llow'crs lit tcnniiml rnccincs. Its seeds con- 
tnin a poIsonoiiK principle, delphinine, ami are used In a 
uowdiTor ointment aunhiKtverialn on innu and henfit, also 
in tincture AH an iinpllc.attoa for rheuumtlsm. Thcyw'cre 
formerly employcn ns a imrgative, hut found too violent. 
.Men tklshiniiiXi nml huseirurt, 2. 

staVG-tankard (hfriv'tmiK''kiiril), «. A dciiik- 
iiig-cn]i foniicd of sf lives of wood, lioopod with 
oil licc wood or iiiotiil, tho hottorn heing goiioriil- 
ly wood iilso. One iircscrvtS In 3 ’acIit, Itnclninl, Is r> 
Inelu'S high and 4 ImdicB In dliirneter nt the bottom. It 
H formed ot foarleeii utavcK of boxwood, tbo liftecntli, of 
oak, forming tin* baiidle, and Is bound with brass boopa. 
Abo called ^fydiny.fnnXnrd. 

stavowood (Kliiv'wfid), n. [< xtmr + iniiKn.] 

1. Sco tjiiiissiii, 2.-2. A tall stout tree, Slcr- 
inilUi fn tUld, of the iCasI Iiidica, caaloni Africa, 
and AiiKlralia. 'i'lio waial is soft, and tliouRiii 
to la> of littlo value. 

staving (ala'viiiK), a. [< dtm-v + -('a.'/’.] 1. 
Slavc.K collectively, as those wliicli form tlic 
carli about a tiirliino watcr-wliocl. — 2. Infori/- 
liiii, a mclliod of slioiiciiiaf' or comiiactiiiji: a 
heated bar by strikiiiK blows on its end. 

staw* (sla). V. [< lbin..s7aa = .Sw..\/rt = I)..staaa 
= 011(1. Mllti. .shia, stand, slay, t= h. xliirv = 
tlr. iffriirai = Ski. ■/ nthd, stand: soo utmiil, 
where the relation of the oric. root dta to.vfaaif 
is (•.\-])laine(l.] 1. hilniim. To stand still; be- 
come' sill lied or min'd, ns a cart ; be lived nr set. 
[.N’orlli. ICiiK.] 

II. Iriiiis. 1. 'J'o jmt to a slandslill. — 2. To 
clofr; kIiiI ; Mirfi'il ; disK"'^'' Jhiriiii, To a llaK- 
^is. [Scoleli.] 

stav- (sla). .\ preterit of. s'frai. [fjeoteb.] 

stasis (slaks'is), a. [< Or. (rriij/c, a drojiidng.] 
In imlhiil., lieniorrbani'. 

stay* (sla). a. [< JIl'l. 'dlinj, < AS. dtn'ii = 1). 
O. leal. Dan. Sw. ,vta;/, nslny (in mint, sense); 
cf. Oi''. twlitii, (7ai = Sj). rxtini = Pk. r.'dai/, i.s-- 
lai (|)1. c.sha'v), iilso nxhiis, a slay (< Tent.)'; ori- 
pn :im'('rtain; by seme snjejiosed to bo Jiamed 
from bi'iiiK used to elimbiip by, being doi'ived, 
in I bis view, like xliiir, xtiti-i, xliiii, etc., from the 
root of .\((;/aa (pret. sliili) = D. xlijiii'ii = G. 
xli nit'll, ele., climb, asccml : seo .sh/*. Tlio word 
lias' been confusoil with .vfai/-, a prop, etc.] 1. 
Xiiiit,, a strong rope n.sed lo support a mast, 
and leading from tlie head of one mast down 
lo SOUK' other, or to some part of tho vo.s.scl. 
TJn'-e .lajH alilL’h Icml fonvjinl nro cnlU'd /(iri'-naeSaft 
itiilif, nail elni’'eubleh U'.nl ilewa to tlic r cs'.cl b eldcs l/rtr3'- 
rlnin. .Sro uul laiilcr 

2. A ropo nsi'd for a similar pmiiose; a gay 
sunporling tlio ma.st of a derriek, a tolepp'apli- 
pole, or the like. — 3. In a ebain-cablo, the 
transv('r.s(' ph'ee in a link._in stays, or hove 
In stays (aniil.), la lIic net ot koIok nlimit Iroai one lock 
lo tau Ollier.— litartlnEnlO stays. See vinrlimmlc.— 
Black Instays. Seertnr.Cl.— Bpring-stayinBainllerBtny 
imr.ittel to mat opslHtlna tho regalar one. — To beavo In 
stays. .See/irnef.— To miss stays. SeeaiiVO.— To put 
n ship In stays, to tiring her lieml to the Mliat: heave 
licrto.— Tortuodotvnnstay. .'^eu n'lle.— Trlntlcstay 
(mill.), an nrnuiKenient ot iionilnats lo hook ftny-tiiuklc.'i 
lo tor hot'ttlng oat or In lioala or otticr heary aelalilp. 
naejteadaat l''ln''hed nt tlie foreninst-nrlorctopauiBl.liend, 
and one at tlie aiatanmat- or amlaloiiuiast.liead. Tliese 
pendaata tmve a upan at llietr tower eiuls lokeep them in 
jdaee, and a large tldnitde Is splleed Into tin' lower end of 
eacli. Into widcli tlie stay.lnckh'B are lu'oked. 

stay* (sta), a. [<.vt«i/*> a.] I. triiiiii. Xmit,: (n) 
'I’o inelino forward, aft, or to ono side by means 
ef stays: as, to .xtiii/ a mast. (?/) To taek; put 
on tlio Ollier taek: as, to .s'/rn/ sbip. 

II. iiitriiiw. A*«at., to ebn:igo taek; go about; 
bo ill slays, as a sbip. 



stay 

Btay2 (stil), «. [< JrE. 'siatje, < OF. estate, estatje, 
f., F. etai, m., a prop, stay, < MD. staeije, later 
Stacy, a prop, stay, also a contracted form of 
slacac, Slade, a prop, stay, help, aid; of. D. stede, 
sice, a place, = AB. stede, E. stead, a place: see 
stead, and ef. stathc. The a-ord stayi has been 
confused to some extent with stay‘d. The noun 
is by some derived from tho verb. In the later 
senses it is so derived; see stay^, a.] 1. A 

prop ; a support. 

There were stays on cither side on the place of the scat 
lot Solomon's throne), and two lions stood beside thertnyr. 

1 Ki. X. 10. 

Sec we not plainly that obedience of creatures unto the 
law ot nature is the stay of the wliole woild'f 

UoaJccr, Eccles. I'ollty, I. 3. 

Spocinoally — (o) In luitdiny, apiece performlnc the of- 
llceot a hrace, topreventtheswerving or lateral deviation 
of the piece to which it is applied, (b) In steam-engines ; 

(1) A rod, bar, holt, orgusset in a boiler, to liold two parts 
together against tho pressure of steam : as, a tube-rfay ; 
a water-space stay. (2) One of the sling-rods connect, 
ing a locomotive-boiler to its frame. (3) A rod, beneath 
tho boiler, supporting the inside bearings of tlie crank-a\lc 
of a locomotive, (c) In mining, a piece of wood used to 
seoure the pump to an engine-shaft. (<f) In some hollow 
castings, a spindle whicli forms a support for tile core. 

(c) In anaf. and zoof., technically, a prop or. support : as, 
tho bony stay of the operculum of a mail-cheeked fish, or 
cottoid. This is an enlarged suborbihal bone wliich crosses 
the check and articulates with tho prmoperculum in tlie 
mail-cheeked fishes. Sec Cottoidea, Sderoparia;. 

2. pi. A kind of waistcoat, stiffened with wiiale- 
bone or otlier material, now worn chiefly by 
women and girls to support and give shape 
to tho body, but formerly worn also by men. 
(Rail, Satires.) Stays were originally, as at present, 
made in two pieces laced together : hence the plural fonn. 

In composition the singular is always used : as, cfai/lacc, 
^flymnker. See coraet, 3. 

They could not ken her middle sno jimp, - . . 

The alam o' gowd were bo well laced. 

The Bonny Bows o’ London (Child’s Ballads, 11. 361). 

3t. A fastening for a garment; hence, a hook; 
a clasp; anything to hang another thing on. 
Cotgravc, 

To my dear daughter Philippa, queen of Portugal, my 
second best stay of gold, and a gold cup and cover. 

Test. Fetust., p. 142, quoted in HailiwcH. 

4, That -whioh holds or restrains; obstacle; 
cheek; hindrance; restraint. 

Tlie presence of tlie Govemour is (as you say) a great 
stay and bridle unto them that.are ill disposed. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

5. A stop; a halt; a break or cessation of ac- 
tion, motion, or progression: as, the court 
granted a stay. 

They make many sfayes by the way. . 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 42i. 

They were able to read good authors without any stay, 

If the book were not false. . , „ . , , - 

Sir T. more, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. i. 

Works adjourn’d liave many slays. 

Long demurs breed new delays. . „ , 

Southwell, Loss in Delay. 

6t. A standstill; a state of rest; entire cessa- 
tion of motion or progress: used chiefly in the 
phrase at a stay. 

In bashfulness tho spirits do a little go and come —hut 
with hold men upon a like occasion they stand a( a ^ai/. 

Bacon, Boldness (ed. 18S7). 

7. A fixed state; fixedness; stability; perma- 
nence. 

Alas ! what slay is there in human state? Dryden. 

8. Continuance in a place ; abode for an indefi- 
nite time; sojourn: as, you make a short stay 
in the city. 

Your «fay with him may not be long. ... 

Shale., M. for M., in. 1. 250. 
9t. A station or fixed anchorage for vessels. 
Sir P. Sidney. (Imp. Diet.) — 10. State; fixed 
condition. [Obsolete or arohaio.] 

Amonge the Utopians, where all thinges be sett in a 
good ordre, and tlie common wealthe in a good stays, a 
very seldoip channeeth that they oheuse a newe plotte to 
buyld an house vpoii. * \ ^ > 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 4. 

JIan . . . cometh up and is cut down like a flower; he 
fleeth as it were a shadow, and never continueth in one 
etay [in codem siaiu (Sarum dirge)). 

Boole of Common Prayer, Burial of the Dead. 

lie alone continueth in one stay. 

Lamh, Decay of Beggars. 

lit. Restraint of passion; prudence; moder- 
ation; caution; steadiness; sobriety. 

With prudent sfni/ he long deferr'd 

The rough contention. Philips, Blenheim, 1. -^6. 

Axle-guard stays, queen-post stay, etc. See the 
qualifying words.- Stay Of procee^gs, in Jaw, a eus- 
pension of proceedings, as till some direction is compiieo 
w’ith or till some appeal is decided; sometimes, in Eng- 
land, an entire discontinuance or dismission of the action. 
s=Syn. 1. See staff. —5. Pame, etc. Seestopi. 
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stay® (Bta), r.; pret. and pp. .'ttaycdi stoidf ppr. 
staymfj. [< ME. *stayeny sfcycii (pp. < 

OF. c^taycr, F. ctayer, prop, stay, < a 

prop, stay : see stay^y «. By some derived < Or . 
esich\ ester y estre, F. StrCy be, remain, contimic; 
but this derivation is on both phonetic and his- 
torical grounds untenable. There is a connec- 
tion. Xclt between stay and stand ; it is, however, 
very remote.] I. irans^ 1. To prop; support; 
sustain; holdup; steady. 

And Aaron and Rnr flayed up hia hands, the one on the 
one Bide, and the other on the other side. Ex. xvii. l_ 

A younjr head, not so well stayed as I would it wero, 

. . . ha^ing many, many fancies begotten in it, if it bad 
not been in some way delivered, xvonld have grown a 
monster. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, Ded. 

Let that Hay and comfort Ihy heart. , x . . , 

Winthrop, Hist. >'cw England, I. 44 ’. 

2. To stop, (a) To detain; keep back; delay; hinder. 

Your ships are stay'd at Venice. 

5 AaA^., T. of the S., iv. 2. 83. 

If I could flay this letter an lioiii, I should send you 
something of Savoy. Donne, Letters, xliv. 

This businessc ftnide me in London almost a weeke. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 14, liul. 

(b) To restrain withhold ; check : stop. 

If I can hereby eilber prouoke the good or ntnyc tlie 
ill, I fihall thinke nij writing herein well iinploycd. ^ 
The Scholcmastci, p. lO. 

Wliy do yon look so stiaiigcly, fearfully, 

Or sfan youi dcathfiil hand? 

FleleUrr (nnti anaUer), Quccii of Corinth, iv. 3. 

Its trench had stayed full many a rock. 

Hurled by primeval earthquake shock. 

Scott, L. of the L., in. 20. 

(c) To put off ; defer ; postpone ; delay ; keep back ; as, to 
stay judgment. 

Tlic cardinal did entreat his holiness 
To Hay the judgement o* the divorce. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 33. 

We'll Hay 

The sentence till another day. 

Northern Lord and Cruel Jew (Child’s Ballads, ^ III. 2S2). 

(d) To hold the attention of. 

For the sound of some slUable Hayd the care a great 
while, and others slid away so quickly, as if tliey had not 
bene pronounced. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. rocsic, p. 00. 

3. To stand ; undergo; abide; liold out during. 

She will not stay the siege ot loving tenns, 

Nor bide the encounter of assailing eyes. 

Shak., R. and J., 1 . 1. 218. 

Doubts are also entertained concerning her ability to 
the course. 

Daily Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1885. iEncye. Diet.) 

4. To wait for; await. 

Let me Hay the growth of his beard, if thou delay me 

not the knowledge of his chin. tm •» tn o ooi 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 2*21. 

His Lord was gone to Amiens, wlierc they would |fap 
his coming. Capt. John Smith, True Iravels, I. 3. 

There were a hundred and forty people, and most 
supper. tValpole, Letters, II. 3G9. 

To stay the stomach, to appease the cravings of hun- 
ger • quiet the appetite teroporarUy ; stave off hunger or 
faintness: also used figuratively. 

A piece of gingerbread, to be meirj' withal, 

And stay your Homach, lest you faint with fasting.^^ 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, in. 2. 

II. intrans. 1. To rest; depend; rely. 
Because ye despise this word, and trust in oppression 
and perverseness, and stay thereon. Isa. xxx. 12. 

I stay here on my bond. Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 242. 
2. To stop, (a) To come to a stand or stop. 

She would command tlie hasty sun to Hay. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 20. 


stay-rod 

If I receive monf> for your tobacco before Mr. Randall 
go, I will semi > on «.omclhlngclse; otherwise jou must \ c 
content to /fnv till I can. , x. i t t <ot 

lI'iiilAroji, lilst. New r.nglntul, I. 4-1. 


Stan, you come on too fast ; your pace is too impetuous. 

B. Jonson, Cyntliia's Revels, ni. 3. 

(h) To come to an end ; cease. 

An 't please your grace, here niy commission stays. 

NAnfc ,2 Hen. VI., 11 . 4. 7C. 

(c) To delay; linger; tariy; wait. 

Fourscore pound : can you send lor bail, sir? or what 
will you do? we cannot stay. 

Webster and Dehkcr, Northward Hoe, i. 2. 

(d) To make a stand ; stand. 

Give them leave to fly that will not llai/. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VL, ii. 3. 50. 

3. To hold out, as in a race or contest; last or 
persevere to the end. [Colloq.] 

He won at Lincoln, . . . and wouldrfai/ better than K- 
zarro. DaUy Telegraph, Sept. 14, 18S5, {Eiwyc. Diet.) 

4. To remain ; especially, to remain in a place 
for an indefinite time; abide; sojourn; dwell; 
reside. 

1 understand, by some Merchants to-da> upon the Ex'- 
change, that the King of Denmark is at Gluckstadt, and 
stXLijs there all this Summer. llotcell. Letters, I. v. 41. 
Tliey staid in the royal court, 

And liv’d wi’ mirth and glee, ^ ^ 

young A^n (Child s Ballads, 1. 188). 

5. To wait; rest in patience or -in expectation. 


For present deliverance, they do not much expect it, 
for fheVV^ for their i:Ior>', and then * I*"'*-* ’ 

when their ITlnce comes in Inland the glop of thcantcL. 

Ruui/an, I’iignm s Progress, p. !-•. 

6. To wait as an attendant; piyo ceremonious 
or submissive attfuilance: witll on or upon. 

I have a serx'ant comes with me .along. ^ 

That stays tipfm me. Shak., M. for .M., iv. 1. 4*. 

Tostayput,torcmainwhereplaccd; remain Uxed. JCol- 
loq.ls=Syn. 4. To rest, lodge, delay. i • f 

stay-at-home (stu'nt-Uom’'), n. One wlio IS not 
triveu to roaminp, padding about, or traveling; 
one who keeps at home, cither through choice 
or of necessity: also used adjcetivcly : as, a 
.<itay-at-homc man. 

*‘Cold'” said her father; ‘'what do ye stay-at-hnvxes 
know nhout cold, n Lovers, i.v. 

stay-bar (f-tiVbiir), «. 1. in nrehy a liorizon- 

t al iron bar extending in one piece trom ,)am D io 
iamb through the mullious of n traceried tyin- 
dow. Sec sadiUc-hor.—2. Same as siay-rnd, 2. 

Its sectional area should be three or four times that of a 
gtay bar. Bankine, steam Lngine, g 60. 

stay-bolt (sta'bfflt), n. In mach., a bolt or roil 
binding together opposite plates to cnuble tliem 
to sustain each otlicr against iiitcriral pressure, 
staybusk (sta'bnsk), II. See /iii.sVr'. 2. 
stay-ebain (sta'chun), u. In a velnclc, one of 
the chains by which the ends of tlio double- 
treo are attached to tho fore axle. Tliey serve 
to limit the swing of tho doubletree, 
staycord (sta'kord), n. Same as sUvjlnce. 
stayed!, stayedlyt, stayednesst. Old spell- 
ings of staid, staidly, staidiicss. 
stay-end (sta'end), n. In a carnage, ono of 
the ends of a backstay, bolted or clipped either 
to the perch or to the hind axle— stay-end tie, 
in 0 vcliicle, a rod fonning a connection between the stay- 

end on tlie reach and tliat on the axle. 

stayer (sta'er), n. [< stay. + -cp.) 1- Ono 
whosui)portsorui>holds; asupportor; ubaeker. 
Thou, Jupiter, whom we do call the Stayer 

Both ot this city and this emphe. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 2. 

2. Ono who or that which stops or restrains. 
—3. Ono who stays or remains : as, a stayer 
at homo,— 4. One who has sufficient endur- 
ance to hold out to tho end ; a person or an 
animal of stajfing qualities, as in racing or any 
kind of contest ; one who does not readily give 
in through weakness or lack of perseveranco. 

[Colloq.] ft 

stay-foot (sta'fiit), II. In shoc-mannf„ a de- 
vice attached to tho presscr-bar of a sowing- 
machino to guide a seam-stay in some kinds 
of light work. , . 

stay-gage (sta'gaj), n. In a sewing-machino, 
an adjustable device screwed to tho cloth-plate 
to giiitie a strip over tho goods in such a way as 
to cover and conceal a seam, 
stay-bolet (stfiTiol), ». A hole in a stays.ail 
tlirongh which it is seized to tho hanks of the 

stay-bock (sta'bnk), II. A small hook former- 
ly worn on the front of the bodice to hang a 
watch upon. Fairliolt. -, , , 

Btaylace (sta'lSs), n. [< staifi -f- lace.) A laco 
used to draw together the parts of a woman s 
stays in order to give them tlie form required, 
stayless (stiiTcs), a. [Eaily mod. E. stailcssc; 

< stay^ + -less.) 1. Without stop or delay; 
ceaseless. [Rare.] 

They made me muse, to see how fast they strin'd, 

With slailessc steppes, ech one his life to shield. 

Mir. for Mage., p. loi. 

2 Unsupported by stays or corsets. 

Stay-ligbt Csta'lit), n. Same as ndinri-Uglit. 
Staymaker (sta'ma'ker), n. [< stay- -b maker.) 
A maker of stays or corsets. 

Our ladies clioose to be shaped by tlic staymaker. 

J. Sxjencc, Cnto. 

stay-pile (sta'pil), n. A pile connected or an- 
chored by land-ties with the main piles in tho 
face of piled work. See cut under pilcirorl:. 
stay-plow (sta'plou), n. A European plant: 
same as rcsf-harroiv. 

stay-rod (Bta'rod), ». 1- steam-ongiucs: (u) 
One of tlie rods supporting tlic boiler-plate 
which forms the top of the fire-box, to keep the 
top from being bulged down by the pressure of 
steam. (6) Any rod in a boiler which supports 
plates b}' connecting parts exposed to impture 
in contrar 3 ’’ directions, (c) A tension-rod in a 
marine steam-engine. — 2. A tie-rod in abuiid- 



stay-rod 

Jng, etc., which prevents the spreading asunder 
oAhe narts connoeted. i • i 

staysai? (sta'sal or -si), ’'- /fy 

stable (str'tah I). -A tackle hanging 
aSdships I'or hoisting in or out heavy weights, 
and formerlv secured to the forestay or main- 
stay, hut now genovally attached to a pendaiil 

from the topmast-head. 

stav-wedge (sta'wej), v. In locomoliio-., a 
wc(l "0 fitted to the inside hearings of llm iln\- 
iiig-axles to keep them in their proper jinsition. 
S T. i). An ahbroviation of the Jjalin iViri.T 
or Saerosdiiclic Tlicologix JJnctvr, Doctor of ba- 

orod Theology. , t, i / in,' 

Stead (sted), H. [Barlymod. E. nlso.>./nt, < JTD. 
slc(l,sm, stud, stcdc, stiidc < («) = OS. 

stud = OPrios. sled, stid. stclh. slc h = Ml). 
stcdc, stmt, D. stcdc, stec = MUG. .'■/cdc = OIK.. 
MHG. stilt, G. Stull = Icel. studliii = .Sw. stud 
= Dan. sled = Goth, sliitlis, place; (/<) also, in 
a restricted sense and now partly dilToreiitialetl 
snclling, JID. stcdc, stud, D. slad=: JIIIG. slut, 
G. stiiift = Sw. Dan. stud (< D. or G. ?), a town. 

(ijty (osp 4 COlUlllOll tlio Ihinl oloilioilt ill llUTtlOS 


steak 

wavering or flinching; without intermission, 
(lo’N'iatiou, or iiTCgulnrity; imiforml 3 % 
steadiness (stcd'i-nes), iu Steady character, 
quality, or condition, (a) Firmness in position; sta* 
liillly: ns, the steadiness of a rock. (6) Freedom from 
totterinp, awnyinp, or stnpgerlng motion : us, lie walked 
wUli great steadiness; freedom from jolting, rolling, 
pUeliinp, or other irregular motion : as, the steadiness of 
the great ocean steamers, (c) Freedom fi-om irregularity 
of any kind; uniformity: as, prices increased with great 
steadiness, (d) Firmness of mind or purpose ; constancy ; 
resolution : as, sfcadincss in tlio pursuit of an object, (c) 

, t Fortitndo; endurance; staying power. 

Sco«, Heart of Mul-Lotliian, xix. g^e^dillg (stod'iug), 71. [< Stead + A 

Sf. 'With up: io replace; fill. farm-house and oflicos — that is, hams, stables, 

Wo shall advise this wroiiKctlmaiiUorfrmMqj your np- ciittle-shcds, ctc.; a farmstead; a homestead, 
poniltncnt, go In your place. .9/1(14*., jM. for M., ill. 1. *200. [North, Bug. and Scotch,] 

4. To avail; aK*:i8l; henefil; servo; hoof.sor- steady^ (stod'i),«. and [Eaidy mofl. E. also 


5918 

Lordc God! that all goodo has by-gonne, 

And all may cmle bolli goodo and cuyll, 

That made for man both mono and soimc. 

And stedde yone slcrne to stando stone sUilc. 

i orl: Plays, p. 127. 

2f. To place or pub in a position of danger, 
difliculty, hardship, or the like ; press; bestead. 
Tlic bargaync I made thiiic, 

TIint rewes me iiowc full sarc. 

So am I fltraytely sted. York Plays, p. lOlk 
o fatlicr, we arc cruelly sted between God's laws and 
lusm's hiwi.— Wlmt shall we (lo 7 — Wbatcau we doV 


vice, advaiituKc, or use to. 

Wcare. . . neither In skill nor ability of power greatly 

I o ytrmt you. ‘^Vr P. Sidney, Arcad la, 1. 

hi my dealing wUb my clilld. my Latin and Greek, my 
accmuplIeliHients and my nmiiey, stead me notlnug; but 
n‘< much soul ns 1 have Jltnerson,*l'ho Over-Soul. 

Il.f inlriins. To stoji; slay. 

I Mintle lull dril 

TilU' 3 have IhvyiM thwicr luil. 

Tiuritrlci/ Mjidcncy, p. fi. 

[< striid -I- -iihic.'] 



icel. stiiiUi, port. Imi'hor, etc. (soo slullir) — n\l 
these forms, which liuvc hocn more or less coii- 
fusoil witli QUO nuothor, being ilcrivcil fi'cm steadfast, stedfast (.sU'il'Iast), «. [<MB..s/c 
tlic root of sliiiid, ill its more orig. form (OIKi. {.hdclust, .••lidrlasl, .slairvcsl, sliidcirsl, 


.. Ittm wltli iiuai. inoiiL'y. 
friiiiil^lilp. niiit iirtiiiH'l, iii'Oii any ncua.Ioii wherdn 1 
cnilhl he drtulabic far Ihe Im|irovetilcill of 111. gouil. 

trri]uh‘nt, Ir. i>f JtnhulalB, I. US. (/Mnw.) 

Icd- 

< 


.v/tn, G..v/(7(e«, elo.): nooi^UnuhsUiir, 
Cf. bahtcad, lamslcafft liomatrad, rnndstaid, 
etc., iiisU'tid,' Cf. h. ttla(in(n-), a standing, 
station (seo sslntmu), (Ir. ordo/r. a ]»hudng (see 
utosifi)* from the same nil. root. TIio pljva'«e 
til steady now written ns om* word, ///.sffv/d, cn- 
eept when a qualifying word intervonos, was 
in AfE. in s^ted('^ in utidv, on sluh, or tn the sttdi , 
oto. The mod. dial. pvon. insf/d, often aidicli- 
cally rests on the iMK. variant slid, .slide,} 
It. 'a place; place in general. 

I Icuc the sa>iiigaud gyfof/rdr to li>m ^ ^ ^ 

//naijjolr, IToso 'iYcatlsr.'' (L H 1, s ), p. 10. 

r.verj* Kyudl) thing Hint Is 
Halil a kjiull) hhd ther he 
>ln) best in lilt o»n«in<.d ho 

Chaueer, llou'-e of 1 nine, 1. ».n. 

My thertfore, Ib this fiMicfull aimti 

.syni*cr, F q.. II Iv 42. 

The Rouldicf lu.i) not move from ualchfull fled 

.'<j>enser, K q.. 1 i\ 11. 

2, Place <»r room wliich another bud or migbl 
liuvc: preceded i>y in: a*'. Ihitid <ln‘«l, and 
Solomon reigned in his.^// 0 (/. lienee insifod. 

Ami everjclieof hem bi Ingellic n Unoim hoof the Ila}c<i 
or of niive, in Iktc IJvhvs (« ^ledr of iHIrjng 

Maiiilcnlle l*ra^el«, p. 

I hunetl her like my o«n Muol i hild, 

And nut m> child i/i lui ttnul 

Tenw/'on, I.:id) Fhirc. 

3|. Space of time : ^\Ilile; monieiil. 

Kest a little ^tead. ,S'/y.*'frr, 1'. q., VI. \Ii - 10 . 

4. Tlio frame on which a bed i*. laid; now 
rarely imed e.xcepi in the compound ludsluul, 
imi In theglootn> ctuiit «.isi:iis'd n hed 
.Slull'd ulth lilnek |>lllnle^ .iiid «>ii im eluiri rtrad. 

Jlrydi'ii.U of (U id s .Metnimirph . *2U.'{ 

61. A steading. — 6t. Position or .situation of 
nflairs; state; condition; plight. 

.She ons my fiohis, m> loy in ei h ^tcde, 

My plcsmince, m> naiihuC m> dellleto' 

/IfJiii. oj Parlrunn iH. H T. S ), 1 ’isiG. 
He Btagguicd to and fro hi dunhtfiill 

I* q., ^ xil. il. 

7. Assistance; service; use; heiiclit ; advan- 
tage; avail: usually in the plirase.s fti .stand in 
.strad, to do stead U*o render service). 

Here onr dogs pottage stood \ p i« go(»d ^tcad, hir w ^ li td 
mdlnng eis. quoted in Cajit. Joint ,<imfhs ^^o|k^ 1 IH) 
The Duke of S:i\oy felt Unit the time li.ol at liisl armnl 
when an adroit dlphmiacj might rinnd Inni oi tinul 

Slotley, Dulth j;cpiiMli I C'*’. 


A tlevll’s advocate may Indeed urge that Imp lThkr*> ■^) 
egotism and almo'^t gaseouadhig lemperameni >/'»»/ him 
VI stead iu the trjliig clrcumstaneos «tf his lug'dlation^i 
with the powerh and with I'rincc Ihsmurck — hnt this is 
mit really to Ills dl}>(,rodil Kncyc //r(t,.N.\ni JiUi. 
Stead off, In'slc.ul of. PolHicat Ponw’t, el«'. (I’d I nrne 
vain, ]). •IS.— To do stead, to do sert lee . help .Mdn «, 
(•oinusl fdl. IRarc,!— To Stand In Stead, stand. 
[Stead occurs ns the second cloment In inaii> topographi- 
cal names, .ic H.impffrnd, ^\ Inf/cd.] 
stead (sted), r. [< ^lE. stedrn (pp. steded, .sledd, 
.sted, ,stad) = led. .stcdhja, phieo (pp. sfaddr, 
placed in a s])cdlicd position, cirenmslaiiced, 
etc.); from tliL' noun.] 
put; set. 


stedif'f stbddij ; < ^lE. stcdc, stedi, stidiS) < AS. 
streihihid (also ^sticdUj, **stcdig, Lye) (= Icel. 
sldihntjr = Sw. Ean. stadUj), steady, stable, < 
stead, Imnlc: sco5///f/(c. Cf. ME. 5fcf7tV/7t 
= OHG, siaii, JIHG. stectc, sUctcc{g), G. sldtig, 
stetig, continual, <&'/«//, etc., a place: see iYcaf?, 
to which steadg is now referred.] I. «. 1. 
Firmly fixed in place or position; unmoved. 

The knight gaii fayrely couch Ills steady Bpcare. 

Sjicmcr, 1'. (t., I. xi. 3C. 

Amt lioH- nic iliill Knrtli’s piop-lcsa massic Unit 
Stnmla rtcitdj, fitlll, lust in till; mlilsl of All. 

Si/leericr, tr. of Dll Uartos's ^Yccks, i. 7. 

2. Bivin or mifnltoriiig in notion ; rosoluto: ns, 

11 Ktriiili/ stroke; n stciiily purposo. 

All llio I'oot now iliS'Cmlinrk’t, nnil pot topetlicr in soni 
order on linn proiinil, with n more slcililu oliorgo init tlio 
llritnns to lllplil. Milloii, Hist, ling., 11. 

With flcatlu step lie liclil Ills wny 
0‘cr ulmilowy vnlc nnil glvamlnp lieiplit. 

Jlri/itiit, Two TinvcUcrs. 
liillilssuiiEomiiL'linscilelllpliciillylnconinninil.for'keDp’ 
or ‘ holil rlradu': (n) A'mit., an onlor to the lielmsinan to 
keep the ship stmipht on her course, (ti) In Annffnp, an 
nnler to n tlop to ho wary anti ciircliil. 

3. Freo from irrcgiiinrity or iiiiovcniioss, or 
from tcnilciiey to irrcguhir motion; regninr; 
con.stnnt; niiclovinliiig; uniform: ns, stag?// mo- 
tion; n .s'Krtth/ liglit ; ii .v/cnrf.v course ; a stciiitu 
hroci'.o; ii xtciiihi gnit.— 4. Constant in mind, 
purpose, or pursuit; 3iot fickle, cliniigonhle, or 
wiiveriiig; not onsily moved orpcr.simded to ru- 
liiitpiisli n purpose: ns, to he sttfidi/ in tlio pnr- 
,Miil of mi ohjuet; ulviiilg conduct. 

A cli'.’ir stphtkueps the imilcrslaiiillnp flendy. Aorfr. 
To keep ns tlradii In onr eomliict, lie hath forlilleil ns 
nith nntimit laws anil prlnelples, which iiro prcyeiitivo 
of ninny iilierratioiis. A'onirs, Klein, of Crit., I. x. 

Hence — 5. Soher; industrious; persoveriug: 
ti.s, 11 uli iiilii worttiunil.— steady motion, a motion of 
nllnhl Bimlitlnit lhcvelocIly.it cneh point lenmlns eon- 
fihnil in mopnitnilc and direction. — Steady pin. See 

II. u. 1. In much., some device for stendy- 
iiig or liolding n iiicco of worlr. Specilleally, In 
ludhiii-iiiniuif., a hamt-suppoit for n tmttoii.lilank, upon 
which, iiBcd in conj inielhm with iinolher imiilcmeiil called 
11 imp, the hhink h held hutween the tillneil rotiilinp spin- 
dles enrvylnp ciitleia forslinphiR It into thereiiiilreil form. 
2. In iilimc-ciilliiiii, n support for hlockiiig up 
II stone to bo dressed, cut, or broken. — 3. 
Same us ,\liitlitii. 

steady' (sleil'i), i\; pref.nudpp..s(rndied,ppr. 
uh iuhi'mii. [<,vK(idv^«.] l.trum. 1. To make 
steady; hold or Itcoii from shaking, staggering, 
BWiivi'ug, reeling, or falling; support; make or 
keep linn: as, to ulcmhj the hand. 

ThiissIfriiliVd, It [the lioiiso-ninrllii) wniks amt plasters 
the mntei Inis Into the face of the hriek or alone. 

(Hthcrt llViile, Nat. Hist. Solhoriie, To 1). liarrinplon, .\vi. 

— 2. To miiku regninr and persevering 
ill cliaractcr and conduct: ns, trouble and dis- 
npiiointment liad utruiVcit him. 

II. iiilmii.i. To hocomo stead.v; regain or 
maintiiiii an upright or stable position or con- 
dition; movo steadily. 

Slio (Icadic: witli iiprlplit keel ! 

Cotcridye, Aucicnl Mnnnci', in. 

steady" (sted'i), ». A dialectal form of ulilli!/. 
.loh Bnllh.SIcllt enr cJiiB slciit laciis: Ills Iic.irt stood 
as a sfrodt/. Jlj,. .frirrff. Works, 1. 02.'l. (/torirs.) 

steady-going (stofl'i-gfi^'ing), «. Of steady 
habits; consistently uniform anil regular in 
action; that steadily pursues a reasomiblo and 
eon.sislont'wny: as, a stendij-going follow. 

Sir Genrpe Iliirns appears to have heen too stfailppuiup 
Ihroitpli the whole of lib loop life for It to he marked hy 
any ot llic cxeillnp incidents lliat make tlic charm of 
lilnpniphy. Alticiiiriuii, No. a2a7, p. St.'i. 

steady-resfc (sted'i-rcst), ii. Kamo ns hnc/.--)wf. 


‘Ati. .•.ll^ltl•iilvl (= M'D. .ilrilcrui!l = feel, .tliilli- 
I'uclr), iiiiii ill its place (cf. Kw. .v(«f//Vi.s//i = 
biiti..'.(«(//>iw/r, conlirni, ratify), < .v/edc. ])hie(‘, 
stead, + />.'(, fast.] 1. h’irm; firmly iixcil or 
cstalilishVd ill place or po.silion. 

■' Ycb, ycB." I|ii0il lie. "thlB l« llic caie, 

Vottr lee Is viler in on phwe." 

(frn-'rydes (Ik H. 1. S.), 1. 2* * 2. 

V< lUttlng ^trtam'i last long, onOhliig iimiiy u day; 
r.ut <m more sted/ad things Time inakis tliv Rtn»ngi*'*t 
jirej Vo1>«lblon, Ik I Ib. 

2. Firm; niiyieldiiig; miwavcring; constant; 

resolute. . . , ,, 

Ucawiily gr.icc dnlli him iq»hnhl, 

Am! strdfitpt liiitli ncnullc lilm out of nil. 

SjM'ii<er, F. q.» I. ^lll. 1. 

.9trd/aft In the faith. 1 1’et. v 0. 

'lliroiighulIbl'^lUarreiilla^tlngValiHsaRtei.suuiljierllR, 
hi^ hrelhren !»> him with fleadjatt U»>alty 

Mnenutoy, \\am*u lla.Htlug'J. 

3. Steady; unwavering; concentereil. 

Ilf Itikfl f.i«t on l«» lijm hi rtnte/opt wl«f. 

Ami ihoughl nlwn> Iih fiiiiif that he Mmlu he. 

tif$irr>idts{V,. Ik T. S.), I. III. 

‘till bi»iiif!» \nlalii fouitVIfs tohfr low; 

Ami, Iibiibliig on her. w Ub n stemt/apt vyc 
UtcuN f H t bf M’l oil w Ilbiiut or > t .x or no. 

Shat. , I.mTfCf, 1. KinO. 

sSjTl. 2. Mamb, stablf, tinllinclilm:. 

steadfastly, stedfastly (sied'fnst-li), iiitr. [< 

M B. xh il/iixlhi, xh ili/.rxthri ; < xiruiljuxt -4- -/i/-. J 
In a nteiidfsi'-t nmnmT. («) .sifininj ; ilniily; cmill- 
ilonllv , rc'-‘»Inlih. 

Ilt-qoil nukflb bim Hiihmltlif Minm* of Nfptnnc nml 
r.uri df . to wbinn bl'» f.illnr gaiu* that M’ltUf. to walkus 
rti dfttptln \ |««n Ibc m a «- Hie l.uid 

* //ri/inmi/, lllftaicli> of Angfls I>. 17i. 

(It) Mradll) ; ll\*dl) . Inliiitly. 

I/M.k nil im drdfadly, and, wbalHivVr I >-a> to jon, 

M'»vcn»it, iioriditi In j»»iii favi* 

I'lttrUn WlldgoOH' Chase, Iv. 2. 

(f) A'lMiri’dly; certabd) 

^ mir wnfid iimoilcr wfiidf *fri//if*//»/ 

That enifl Iioniidc'ioi '•“in f«>nl >cnnjnt* 

Hnddc fifii yow {7ifrwc»T, t’lfik’h Tide, 1. lO.'lS. 

steadfastness, stedfastness (sted'fast-nos), ». 
r< MB. xliiHuxluix\i. •.hilijuxtncxxr, xliilifiixt- 
mxKi ; < xli'iiil/iist + -III .VS'.] 1. Firmiic.ss; 

sirenglli. 

Ill lit HillciiB the Home |iinmim| 1«. Hint Is nliiey hhld 
in tiiefi eli'iilwlthhiiu. iiiiil tint li.ilefeinlhl frini ithim to 
liythf/ndr/(il»/iir*v “fwiMli 

(ViOMrer. liorlldus, MI. j>rosu 11. 

2. SInbilily iiiiil liriniicss; fiM'diic.ss in plaeo 
i»r posit nm. 

Koiwmddid the inlght\ natfisplvRS 
Ah though they lowl the grmn v’\rth’». deadptstnrss. 

IVdliitm .l/nrn\ Hat tidy I’annllso, I. IT.’k 

3. •Slabililyof niind or puvpOhc; rosolulioii; 
conMuncy; faithfnl 11 e.s^; oininranco. 

Wlint comlu a ctnidr boiiHboiuI mori* dcvyRC 
I’a inevu lilr wj fluid and ldr*/«//«W«r*M‘^ 

C/iet«ffr, ClfikM Tide, L inn. 

steadier (a(od'i-cr), a. One who or that which steak (.stiik), 7i. slcih^.'ifcifkc, < Icol. 

steadies; ns, he «'«c.s his onne for a steil:, a jtloak, = S\y. stride = roast 


L fraiW. If. To place; steadily (.stcd'i-li), adi\ In u .steady manner; 

firmly; fixedly; slcndfusny; intently; without 


....at, < Icel, slcihja (= Sw. stcJ:a = Dan. .stegc), 
roust on a spit (cf. st^kna^ bo roasted or 



steal:: 

scorched), akin to stika, a stick: see stielA, 
ulich^.'] 1. A .‘■lice oC ilesh, as beef, pork, voui- 
son, or balilmt, broiled or fried, or cut for broil- 
ing or flying. 

Steke of tlo'slio— charbonncc. Paltprarc, p. 275. 

pair Indies, number five, 

7Vho, in your merry frenks, 

Witli little Tom contrive 
To fenst on nle and sfents. 

Su’ift^ Five Ladies at Sot's Hole. 

2t. A slash or panel in a garment. 

Is tliat your laeKvy yonder, in tlie ticakx of velvet? 

dfi'ffif/rfoM, riitcni.\, i. 5. 
Hamburg st-eak, raw beef, cltopiied line, seasoned uitli 
ornnns. etc., foni'ed into a cake, and conked in a close 
fnine-pm— Porter-house steak, .see jiorfcr-femv.— 
ilbund steak, a sleek from the round.— Rump stc.ak. 
5 . e niinp ti: rrt-.— Tenderloin steak, .'’ec l^inlrrtom. 
steak-crusher (slnk'kmsh'Or), ». -V kitchen 
utensil for pounding, rolling, or otherwise 
ernshing a steak before cooking, to make it 
tender. 

steall (sled), r.; pret..v/«le. pp. sMai (formerly 
tioir), ppr, .'■/f (ifii/;/. [< itE.stt'Icii.nlcoli'ii (pret. 
flnl. .••Ittli', slrl, pp‘. sfokii, Klonkii, stoic, i-sinirii) 


In a stealthy man- 
)i. Stealthy char- 
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In the Ftusliing and Low Conntn-’s.trouhlcsomc dis- stealthily (stcl'thi-li), fldw. 
orders, some few (by Mealing otcr of victuals and other ucr; bv stealth, 
thiufis from this eQminonwe.ilth) have made themselves efo-a+bivipaq fqtel'thi-nesl. 
privitely rich. Dr. J. Dec (ArhersEns. Garner. II. CD). 

=Syn.l.Tonich,pilfer,purloin,emhez 2 le. Scepfffni;e,ii. „ A oHn o- bv stealth* slv* 

TT Intrnue 1 'roiir.aetiseorbe"uiltvoCthoft. Stealthy (Stel tin), ft. Acting OJ sieaitu, sij , 
rn is.i. J.opi.acnseoioe„unt}oirnoii. njannor; employing coii- 

Thon Shalt not .near. Ex.aa.i... j^iptbods: US, a sfefi7% foe ; character- 

ized by coiicealmont; furtive: as, a stealthy 
proceeding; a stealthy movement. 

Murder . . 


2. To move stoalthili* or secretly; creei) soft- 
ly; pass, approach, or withdraw sim'cptitiously 
and uiipereeived; go or como furtively; slip 
or creep along insidiously, silently, or iinpcr- 
ceived; make insinuating approach: ns, to sfrnl 
into the house at dusk; tho fox stoic awaj*: 
souictinies used reflexivcly. 

Ace is so on me rfapfrn that y mote to god me sildc. 

Ifgmnxtn Virgin, etc. (11. U. T. S.), p. ,2. 

Ki.v'd of mind ... to lly all company, one iiigiit she 
ff.i/c away. ^ir f*. Fidnct/. 

He will Meat Aiiiiwf/into a man's favour, and for a week 
e-eape a uieat deal of discoveries 

Shat:., All's Well, ill. C. OS. 

lint what has made Sir I’etcr Meat off? I thouglit he 
had heen with you. Stieridan, .school for Scandal, iv. a. 

Ever dties natuinl beauty Meat in like air, and envelop 
gieat actions. JCiner-oni, Misc., p. -I'l. 


< .VS. ,vf< tail (piVt. .v/.t/, pi. sticloii, pp. stolen) = stoaP (slid). «. f< slcaU, r.] An net or a case 
OS. .etelaii = OFries. stela = II. stcicn = JlkG. of tliefi : a>,anoflicl:il.e/rrt/.'specilipnlly,infcH.sr- 
LO. -fth II =OHG. s/tloii. MHG. i/Wii, G. /m//. u stolen or furtive run from one baso to 

= Icel..v/f/n ='Sw. ,vf/('i/n = Dan. ,v//.'r/f = Goth, anolher: as, a .vfni/ to third base. Sec sfenfl, 
.vf/hiii, .'-teal. Connection with Gr. ariinos-tv, v. t.. !1. 

mp'ic. deprive of, is doubtful. lienee ult. steal'*^ (sti'd). ii. Same as .vfn/f'A 
tatrl, sUntth, Dor another uord for ‘steal,’ stealer (slc'lcn. ». [<&((«/• -b -< r'.] 


1. One 


llh.lli.il dec 
.tnd uitli a i 


with h. and Gr. couiiectioiis, see /i.f'f**.] I. tran.s 

1. To take feloniously; take and carry off elaii- 
dc'-tiiiely, and without rinht nr leave; appro- 
jiriate to one's own uses di.shonestly, or with- 
out ri"ht. piTiniS'ion. or authority : as applied 
to per-on'-.tokidnap; abduct: as.lo.vfrii/.some 
one's pur-"*: to .'■ftd/ c.attlc: to .v/iiif a cliild. 

Wh 'll Gri-audid smgh how-is on slcpe, stic and liir fel- 
imrs C'.in .a= odleli as thel nngtit, and rtatc ai'v} his 
smile. .Vi-rfin (E. H. T. S ), lii. t'J.'i. 

Hiiw thi'i fh'iilld Me fknl out of thy lard 6 hanse silver 
orgnhtl <ic" ali'.s. 

2. To reinnvc. withdraw, or abstract 'oerctly 
nr sti'iilll.ily. 

And fii.tii bene dll hi- Head, at dawniint Hay, 

M itii ■ .fte-t I’.ire liavff‘‘'iii my Ann a«io 

Pn'i'r. .s.dtiniou il. 

3). To .smuggle, literally or figuratively. 

Pr.iv W.il-li t" a, III ).m In. a« 1 Iin|ieho uill do 

,r. lira'Uurit, Litter.- (barker .Soc.. lb'3), 11. IS7 

.til tin .spiet - and drngs tliat are hrouglit to Mecca .are 
I'llli n fri.i't tliin.ic a« Contraliaiida. 

Jfatlioils Vai/nge*, II. 223. 

4. To take or assume without right, 
it -lioiild Meal such gentle shapes, 
irtiiMiis vizard hide foul guile ! 

Shat, Iltcli. HI.. 11. 2. '27. 

5. To obtain Mirreptitioii.sly, or by .stealtli or 
Kurpri-e: as. to stral a ki=s. 

tVh.it sought ttio'C lover- then, h> d.ay, by night, 

IJiit if'7en inoinentsuf di-tiirb'd ifciiglit? 

Cralhe, Works, I. is. 

6. To entice or win by insidious arts or secret 
mean' 

How many a holy and nloeiinioiis tear 
Ha'll dear riiigions love fWn fiom mine eye ! 

Shat, sonnets, .-a.tL 

Thou Irot ili‘C'.'.ere.I loine eiichantincnt old 
Wlio-e ."pill- liaie rW.'ii my spirit as I slept. 

Shrtleg, I'rometheusb'ahaiiad, II, 1, 

7. To perform, procure, or effect in a stealthy 
or underhand way; perform .secretly; conceal 
the doing, pcrforinance, or accompli.shment of. 

And tlian longli Arthur, and reidelotlickyngellanthat 
this inari.ige uotdehc liaue rtatc hndde no Mciliii i-Iic. 

.Merlin (E. 11. T. S.), II. abl. 

I neat tills evening In vl-it a friend, witli n design to 
rally him iirsm :i story I liad lieard of his Intoniliiig to 
Ileal a tnaiTiage ulthoiit the privity of ns his Intimate 
friind- and aciinaintanee. .Slcrte, Spectator, Xo. l.Tl. 

8. To move furtively and .slyly: as, she stole 
her hand into liis. 

I'hc 'prentice siicaks his di-rcspcct by an extended 
litigir, and the riorter by dealing out his tongue. 

Steele, .Spectator, Iio. .njl, 

9. In hasc-hall, to .secure, as a baso or run, with- 
oitt an error by one’s opponents or a basie-hit 
by the batter; to run successfully to, as from 
oiiebaso to the next, in spite of tho efforts of 


who steals, in any sense: especially, a thief: as, 
a eattle-s/co/i)'. 

Tlic tnincrcsslon is in the tUntcr. 

Shai'., Much Ado, ii 1. £33. 

Specifically — 2. hi shiji-laiihling, the foremost 
or aftniost'plaiik in a strnke. which is dropped 
short of t he stem or st I'l-n-posl and butts against 
a notch or ,iog in another plank. Also called 
slcalinil-slral;e. 

Wlivn tile girth of tlic ship at the midsliip section is so 
mill'll In cice.is of each or eiliier of those at the extremi- 
lies ns to cause the plates to be iciy iiarrnu if the same 
iiumhcr « I'l V retained right fore and aft, it hiciimi'S ne. 
Cl -an to liilrodiii'i' rt.i'firs- that is to say, til cau.se cer- 
tain piates lofliipsiiiiivubcrobi'tuccii Ihcexlrcniltii'snnd 
tnlil-lilps. and thus reilncc the inimber of strokes which 

end on the stim amt stem post. 

Thearle, >a\al Arch., § 13s. 

stealing (sic'lingl. «. [Vt'rlial n. of stcali, r.] 
1. The act of one who steals; theft. 

Men arc apt l.i luiidcmii wliatovcr they bear called 
denting an ill aotinii, di<agici'Ing with tlic riilcof right. 

t.eeie. Hiiiinii I tidorstamliug, II. xwlli. 15. 


Same as 


2. That which is •'tolcn: .stolen property: used 
chiefly in the plural : a.s. his .sicalitifis amounted 
to thousands of dollars. 

stealingly (sle'ling-H). a<lr. [< yiF„, gtcicndlich; 

< siralniy, ppr.. -I- -ly-.l By stealing; slyly; 
secretly.' [U’nrc.] 

stealing-strake (stcTing-strfik), n. 
stealer, ‘2. 

Stealth, (stelth), II. [Early mod. E. also .stcllh ; 

< ME. strlthc, .stalthc {= Icel. .v/i<Wr= Sw. stiilti), 
stealth, with ab.stract formative -//',< AS. .stelaii, 
steal: see stcall. Another form, from the 
Scand., is.i/oKf/i. The older noun was stalel. 
t'f. health, licall, Kcatth, iirat.] If. The act of 
stealing; theft. 

Yf that Llcitrgiis shoiibl have made it death for the Icice- 
dciininians to ftrolc, they being a people which iiatiirally 
delighted liidmtlh. . . there Fhonid liavc bene few I.ace- 
deinonians then left. .Sjienirr, .Mate of Ireland. 

2f. A thing stolen. 

On hi- backc a bcaiy load he bare 
Of nightly stelihx. and pillage sevcntll. 

Spetu-er, K. 1}., I, lii. 1C. 

3. A secret or clnmlcstiiie method or proceed- 
ing; moans secretly em)doyi'd to gain an ob- 
.icet; surreptitious w.ay or manner: used in a 
good or a bad sen-e. 

Yef it were o.in that noble navay hym-self la eiiy 
stiaiiiige tiiriicmcnt by ylellhe viikimnen whan tliel were 
iliFgl-ed that Ihcl wnide not be kiioni till Ihci hndde re- 
iiomec of gretc prowene. Merlin lE. E. T. s.), iii. 002. 
Lit humble .\11cii. with an nnkward slmnie. 

Do good by dealtli, and bliiah to Itiid it faiiic. 

Pnjir, Epil. to Satirca, i. 130. 

4t. A secret going; a stolen or clandestine 
visit. 

I told him of your xfcolf/i niito thli wood. 

.Shat, >1. X. I)., ill. 2. am. 


with his stealthy pace. 

5/iafr.,AIncheth, ii. 1. 5f. 

Footfalls of stealthy men ho seemed to hear. 

intliam Morris, Earthly I’.iradise, III. 321. 

Seo where the rtcaff A;/ panther left his traeks! 

O. ir. IIolwcs, A Family Record. 

steam, (stem), it. [< ME. sicciii, stem, < AS. steam, 
vapor, smell, smoke, = Dries, stnamc = D. 
sfooni, steam; origin unknown.] 1. I’apor; a 
rising vapor; an exhalation. 

Fough ! what a steam of brimstone 
Is liere ! fJ. Joimii, Devil is an Ass, v. 4. 

2. 'Water in a gaseous state ; tho gas or vapor 
of water, especially at temperatures ahovo 
100° C. It has a spcciOc gravity of .625 as compared 
with atr under the same pressure. It liiyuefles at 100’ C. 
(21'2’ F.), under a pressure of 14.7 pounds upon n square 
inch, or tlie mean pressure of the atmosphere at the sea- 
level. Tho temperature nt which it liquellcs diminishes 
witli the pressnre. Steam constantly rises from the sur- 
face of liquid water when not ohstructed by impervious 
Inclosiircs .w covered by anothei gas already saturated 
with it. Its total latent heat of vaporization for 1 pound 
weight under n pressure of 70 centimeters of nicrcury 
tor 14.7 pounds to the square inch) is 005.7 British ther- 
mal units, or 630.5 c.alorics for each kilogram. Its spe- 
cillc heat under constant pressure is .4105. (Degiiaiilt.) 
It is decomposed into oxygen and hydrogen nt tempera. 
Hires between 1,000’ nnd 2,000’ C. (DeetUe.) In addition 
to tlic surface cvapomtlon of water, tho change from tlie 
liquid to tlie gaseous state takes place heneath tlic sur- 
face tthc gas escaping witli ebullition) whenever tlie tem- 
perature of till' liquid is raised witliont a correspnnding 
increase of pressure upon it. The teinperotnre at wdiich 
this occurs under any particular pressure Is the lotting, 
point for that pressure. The holling-poiiit of water under 
the atmospheric pressure at tlie sc.a-icvel is 100’ C. or 
212’ F. Saturated steam has the physical properties com- 
mon to all gases wliose temperatures arc near tliosc of 
tlieir llqiiefying-polnts, or tlic hoillng-polnts of tliclr li- 
quids. Satiirotcd steam when isolated, and superheated 
at temperatures from 100’ to 110’ C., and under constant 
pressure, expands with n given increase of temperature 
nhnnt flic times ns imieli ns air, and nt 160’ C. about twice 
ns imiili as air: nnd it must ho raised to a tempera. 
tiirc inni'li lilglicr tlian tliis before it uill expand uni* 
formly like air. Tlie largo quantity of latent lieat in 
steam, its great elasticity, and tlie case with wlilcli it may 
he condensed have rendered its use in engines more 
proeticahle limn Hint of any otlier gaseous medium tor 
tiic generation and npplicatton of ineclianical power. 

3. Water in a visible vesicular comlitioii pro- 


niesli) bv netting into two ineslics of the pre- 1. 309. 
ceiling row at once. Jiiicye. J)iit.,X'Vn.!ln‘J . — stealtkfullyt (steUb'ful-i), Gtlf. Bystciiling; 
ToDtealaby. .Sec I/;/'.— To steal a march, to mnrcli stealtliilv- 

stealtkflilnessi (steUh'ful-uos), «. Stealtl.i- 
smuggle. ness. 


(Ineeii by the comlensation of vapor of water in 
air. — 4." Figuratively, force; energy. [Colloq.] 
5f . A flame or blazo ; a ray of light. 

Stecin, or Ion c of fyTO. Flamma Prompt. Pare,, p. 473. 
Absolute steam-pressure. Rccyirffwre.— Deadsteam. 

.Saracnscj/miifl.ilrnm.— Drysteam.Eatiiratedslcamwilh- 

onl any ndinixtiire of mechanlcnlly suspended water.— 
High-pressure steam, low-pressure steam. See pres- 
sure.— Live steam, steam which has perfornu'd no work, 
or only part of its work, or wliicli Is or miglit lie nvnilahlc 
for the iiuTfoniinnuc of work in nn enpinc.— Saturated 
Btcam, steam In contact with water nt llic same tempem* 
tnre. In this comiUlon the steam is nluays nt its con* 
ilcnslnp-polnt, which Is also the honing-point of thewatcr 
with wjiich it Is in contact In this it (liflei-s from super* 
Jicaled steam of ciiual tension, which has a temnemture 
IhphiT limn Its comicnsinp-polnt nt that tension, ami 
])iphcr than the hoi!inp.poii\t of water umlcr tlic same 
pressure.— Specific Bteam-volume, In f/icnnorfyjinimc;:, 
tlie volume wnich u tmit of weight of steam assumes uiulcr 
spcclllc conditions of tempemture ami pressure.— Steam 
firc-en^no. Sec/irc*en< 7 Mic, 2. — Steam Jet-pump. See 
Steam yacuum-pump. See menmn-jnmijj.— 
Superheated steam, steam wdilcli nt nny stated pross\irc 
lias a liiphcr temperature, nnd for nny particular w'clpht 
of it a greater volume, tlinn saturated steam (wliIcU sec, 
nhove)at the same pressure. Also called To- 

tal heat of Steam. Snmeasffcnni /»rn/,i.— Wet steam, 
steam holding water inechniiically suspended, the water 
hclng in the form of spray or vesicles, or both, 
steam (stem), r. [Early mod. E. also fifeem : < 
ME, stemeuy < AS, atcmany ,siffmint (= D, atoo- 
nicu)f steam, < sfeatUi vapor, steam: see sfemut 
».] 1, iuiraus, 1. To ffive out steam or vapor; 
exhale nny kind of fumo or vapor. 

Yc mists, . . . that . . . rise 
From hill ovdcaviiuff lake. 

r. L., V. l&C. 

2. To rise in u vaporous form ; pass off in visi- 
Ido vapor. 

When the Inst deadly smoke aloft did fteme, 

Sjicnscr, F. Q., I. xii. 2. 

3. To move or travel hy tlio np;ency of steam: 
as, the vcs'^el i>lc(tmcd into port. 

We sfranifd quietly on, past . • . the crowds of yachts 
nt Hyde, and droppe<l anchor oIT Cowes. 

liuhj llrafFeii, Voyage of Suiibcnm, 1. i. 

4t. To flame or blaze up. 
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steam-engine 


ms cycn stcepc nnil rollyiis in Ills hccilc, 

That slimctlc ns a forncys of a Iceile. 

CltauccVf Cien, I'roJ. to 0 . T., 1 . 202 . 

.%i'iy)i, or lonyn vp. FInmmo. Frompf. Pnm, p. J 7 . 1 . 
Two rtcmuni/c oycs- Wimlt. Satires, i. .TJ. 

II. Irani;. 1. To exiialo; ovnjiortite. [K.-ivo.] 

In sloutlifull slccpc his molten hart to ileinr. 

.speji'cr, F. tj.. n 1 i. 2 T. 

2. To trout avitU steam; c.xposo to stmiiM : np- 
ply steam to forimy purpose: as, {a.-hini' i-lolli: 
to .storm potatoes iiisteatl ol’ lioilnig llii'iii; tn 
.stotm footl for cattle; stcaiiiiil lin-ml. 
Bteamtoat (stom'liot), a. A ves-r-I pnipi llnl 
by steam-power. 

steamboat-bug (st6m'b6t-lmg). ». A «nt<-r- 
beetlo of barge sixe, orolIicrwiM' eoii'-pieiinti'.. 
[Local, U. So 

steamboat-coal (stem'bfil-b'ol), «. Coni brnbi'u 
small oiiougli to pass between bars set from ti 
to 8 iaelies apart, but too large to pas- betuei u 
bars losstliaiifi iuolics ajiart. Tln-isiher.niatl.in 
of size in rlilforcnt eollicries in the I'erin-ilv.nun .intiir.i. 
cite regions, n here tilts size of loal is i.nel> pi,]iilnl 
except to all sjiccitil orilers. niiit n heie alone till- tenn i- 
in use 

steainboating (sfom'l)6Miii;r), «. 1. Tin* Imsi. 
iK\ss i)f 0 ]H*ratin;r stojnnboals. — 2. Umltic Imr- 
r.viii" and w<»rk. [CoUofj.] — 3. A 

jnothod of cut I in;; many lioanis for l)n(tk-r«»\ cr" 
nl 0)10 open) lion, instoid ttf l■ult)ll;;1!ll•)ll "Iiiu'In . 

steamboat-rolls (Mi"m'l»nt-nil/), n, jil. *rhf 
lar;;(*st rolls us<‘d in bivnldn;; t ojil f«ir Itn imit- 
kot. Also cnib'd rrn\hn's nntl #•>//>/</. /*•//,%. 
Si'o fitctiwhnni-riHil. [Ponn^N Ivninu nitthraiMii* 

roi;i(»ns.] 

steam-boiler (sirMn'boi^UTj, n. A n'<-cptju*b* 
01 vrssel in wliioli v.ntor is In-ntcd and ImiltMl 
to gonorato stoani; parfnmbirly, a rrorjtjirb- 
or vessel in whieli the water i- rtmlinf « 1 . .ir isd. 
lated from the eNlernal air, in mdi r tti n- 
erato steam under a ]iressuie eipial to <ir e\- 
ecetling that of the alim»sjiliere. lor tin* er- 
sion of its ox]iansi\c foive into work in a am- 
inotoi 01 -engim*, or f<ir heaiiiii; pnijuisds. 
'J'lio ktials of stenia liollcr'x {ti ii'^v tin' n i f> ihuim omh .ttnl 
in:i> bu varloufl) ( 1 ('•'‘ilUil In t)i« liiif" ir< lUMilh 
jninvd toirctlu'r Iw w-i tnlu -i < \i< tl int«> 

lienib. vlu ; In titlicrh tlic |ur(s nn* < i-ih t.n ti. 0 <li ••m 
from till.' otluT, n* m Mtmi are l.mitut ti-« / l» l^r 

Aimtliii dnoKiii inn> In ni ubsoiMi n f< r< i« • t<«(tH (n it 
rai'iit of the loiitniiuiJ o.ttii u lin Ii m om • 1 e'l <•( si. .tin* 
linllcrs IS fii nn ip il)> tn .1 *>iii'.*h in )'•'< of < oii'-]i|< 1 i. 

hic iMlhtc ttiiil III iiiH tie r ihiitnt 111 *111 ill 

fp tii'vooanu'ti.iluithi.tihoilii r.imiu tth tiu -ti un po • 
:iH in wii It ntc knouD ns «> 4 '/i«<n>f/ Ktjitii hml, \ ihiiil 
(rioiMlilot cl.’O'ttli llloll h till' llioili of ttliplMlr.* lie ll ('‘ti 
• uhtulrmil r tt'ttiri, i*ui tintlii /("/•<; «ohi/ 

(nf li'ulff iin-tiilji tn'iOr oii , hilou i iJtiihrs ..i. m 1 1 « 

of wroiarht ir«>n iir s(i • 1 pl.ifi * nii<l lulu m of • ,ist it<<ii 
or pnr(l> of o loiirht non or '•tn l .uol of • ot iioit *>(( « 1 
ol miiiU'r.iti t« iitih' hilt iicdi ti.et l.iu ti hi <11 iioh h u*! i 
for hi*ih ii III u liii h IiiL'li pit «'iiri s iti tuunitioMl 'inii 
(liu prcii'iit uiiiliiit) of ( lutio I rem in titiuii 

too .ltd tilt* ii«i* of .L'' Iiu'ii pi I '•-itii •• .1- N • oinp ilihii 
mill C'lod Intiiii itioii III (Ik ii'-i of ^lt*tll| nt .0- in.'h x 
tiiiipi'i.itiirc :i> I .III he I iiiploiiii II nhoiit ih coui)i<oiiiiiiii 
of luliru lilt*' *'( 1 tioii.il iioilt iti of(i <1 III oU piitlior 
wlinlli of c.i«t iron tin '•1 1 liniit In 1114 holii 1] m .1 umh i] 

aether; nml t.i'-t>iroii i-. .il^o 1 1 n huai h 1 ni|iloii r| fm ion 
pri«'?iiri' hollers ii^nl for »>(i no In itin 4 Clrculatlnn 
Steam-boiler, s'! • ontpii'iiiil hoih I to II hi htln loiini Ini 
pirts are tiiKipi.illi In itt'l llit'ii.iiir ii-in.'inlln inori 
lilt I n'>el> lie.Ufil p 11 (<1. iiinl iIim t loIJn/ in (In 1 oo]i r p 11 1 «. 
to iiiMiic .1 1 tpnl i iii’iil.itioii of till II iti I ( Mii'i.inth m 010 

ilireitinn Compound ctcam-hollcr. m, xiuKuiof 

tMi Ml tiion ^lii4h’ sti lll|•l,olllt^ h (I ini; (to ir '•(• Mil iiml 
wall r'Sfi.ui s coiitii ( till .tml oiii,'4 toL’ittoi (•■ ••iippi} 
^tc'im lo.'t he.tt}n4*app.ir.i(ii:s or t '>(< no • 11*4101 do A '•in 
pie holler 01 a h.iUu-} of liuih*i'. 1 ofiilniKil mth iiliit 
npiiaintns .i? a fenha.iti i* lieiiir or .1 Mifniln itii for 
fai'ilitatiiip the fiioilnitton nr (or (In Mt[ii tin .tlin.* of 

stiani (r) V imn il hoikr —Cornish stcam-bollcr, 

the iilindiiLal line litiih I iiiM.i]tiil h> '•tin itnn. •'« 1 r> 

tuni-jluc >f/*frni'/<oi/ r -cornigatcd* fumacc steam- 

boiler, a hnllei in nlih li (he plate- < \p.io i] to iln ilin ■ 1 
mdiation from the llie and to the hot p c'< - In (ht fuiu o e 
are corriipated to put nurei-ed -tn npili .md h» pn 'i n( 
a more exloiuled heitmp sinfai 1 to tin lit, Cvlln* 
(Irical Steam-boiler, a hoikrmth an iMeni.r 1 viiti>'*i 
cal fihell, haiinp lljui*4(.d lo-ail- r.\ mtuli thiikir 

tened tothc-jlmii h^i iivets- Flrc-tubc stoam-bollcr, 

a hniicr in uhleh tin he.t of (he fiini'oe it pnth ot 
irholl) applied to the liiti t hn of tiiln 1 n hn h p i-- (tiion;'li 

theuaic»*-p.u-eoftlH*ho!iii — Flucstcam-boilcr, »pi I 
end name fill all^t•:lm•llo)Iers^vlthall iniein 1] itin or 1I10 - 
whether let tical horizuntal or ufotlni « Mu-ti 10 1 1 m 

Horizontalfluc steam-boiler, a hot i/imt o -tl Ol hi ||< t 

mth one or mure lines thinitph it- 1,1141)1 1 \i. , 

rdnni-jluc hothi > If c>Ilmltieal al-o, n 1 /, m. . 1 'n' 
liiulnntl jhic tir ntiiru tUi<. Wtrr — Honnontal stcaill- 
boller,n t-leam-huller in which the lhHHor inln . ii.< m » 
horizontal pnsition - Horizontal tubular ntoam-hoil- 
er, a horizontal hmler with flu*-tnhes iluoo.h '.liKlt ih- 

pasc*. of comhiisth n in a nnnm r il . n 

pa'«Mpe till oiiph tinea, for which lln* tiih, . ,1. .,nh>iihii. .. 
present tap a me.ilei extent of In atinp -inf n . ili,ii< in h, 
obtained In thcKimeepacehj ihie'f.andi He. iti, k 1111,4111,' 
liwidsof thehodei lopether. A muiUiii fmni o) thi-hoil,r 
Is shown in the cuts, w hich also show tin* im thud of h. tt mp 
It in hi'iclcw'ork « Is the shell ; b, b, b'lddle- foi -11 ppm Imp 
theunilerln tlic masonrj'c; d, the ftnn-ice door i.ash pIL 
aooi , eh'nn-out door In the boller'frtml/, hi iihkli the 


tubes are reached for cleaning; ;;; ns1i-pH; A, grate; 1, 
sto.nni«domi5;,/,safcty-x'alve;A‘,stcam-p!pc; khrldgc-w'nll; 
71), comhustlon'chamhcr; n, hack connuctlon for passage of 



Ifiiriznnt il C)hn local TiihiitorStc.'iiM Ixoler. 

A. i*rti' il l'in4itmliti il-cc(init: II. icfitcal erms -ectio,,. 

(hop of comhit-tlon into the rear ends of the tubes; 0, 
IhH III theinasoniy. » . uptake; linnped head; o, tuhes; 
r. «l«h**hais which Mippoii the masonry ;f, dead^atrspace.s 
Ml ttieina^onw’oikln wliieh tlieairaetsnsalieatdusuintor. 
1he tonize of the pt-es of eonihustion Is indicated hy 
an mi-.— Locomotive stcain-boUcr, a luhtdnr holler 
w hieli h a eontaiiud fiitnaee and n-h<pl(,aiHl In whlcIi 
the p {-(‘•xof coiiitiii-tion p ■'•t fioti) the fiitiiaeedireclly into 
hill izotitnl told i»r tiih> -(Instead of pas-hip first tnulerihe 
hoih t,as In the Inubontal eilliidrical tnlmhirhollci), niitl 
iflt I pi-s|np Ihtoitpli the IniieM arc conveyed directly into 
lln*-iiitike hiixat the oppo-Kcond of the tubes. Thebnme 
IS denvttl fiom the tt-e of .siieli liolleiH on locomotive en- 
pines, tint It H t> pleat In IIh appUeatlon to all hoileis hav> 
10*4 (he edti'tttution <l«setih((l. iitid t|sed for peiieinthip 
sti.tm fill' ►tatlmiaiv ot porlnhle enphies, ns well n’i for 
hu'ttnnilktc -Marino steam-boiler, n holler ^pccInlly 
di-lpmd and ad ipted for sitpp1>inp Mtam to tnarhit* ein 
pnn tVnipietiie-^.as little w'elpht tiHlneojiskstent with 
-ttinpili, (ilMthi* hteiminp eapiclt>, mid economy In 
I'niisimipthin (if fill*] tire the ptlme leiiiiisItt’H of marine 
loilk t-. *}hi> .nteiisnallytidmiar. nndchoit In propoitlnn 
In tilt ir Width. and lowcwaler-lecHiii (heMde*ta)id water* 
so le,'* U, I.Ki amt at (hehi,*k*»of their (uriitices — that Is 
(lulr faimees ate entlrel) sitrroimded t>> wnlerspaces 

• xeipt at theopenlie4s for (hedoom. Marine ticdlei.s are 
mill -MtnetimeH u<nd witli foienl dnift — that Ik, air Is 
fi.riMl ftutii the oittshle Into (he ImiIUt- or lire rmimH 
(whti It ate -ometlme-tmndealr-(lpht)or immedlatel) Into 
the tin- hj pimitfiil Idowei-.— Rctum-flUO BtCam- 
bollcr, a hi>ri/»ntal iIiU'ImiIIi r with one or tnorc interior 
llu« •> tlir«'npli whkh lliep.n-e- of conihiiRlli)!) nreretunied 
tii tliefnmt » ml*'f tin hidk r lift er lew Iiujp.as*ed to the tear 
f(<<m ih( fnm.iei o\< r the hrld*4e*wan and under On* liot* 

ii*m of On sill ik- Rotary tubular 6tcam*boncr. 8ee 
r./iiM/ Sectional satety stcam^boOcr, n K*ctlon:d 

liiiili r in width the watt 1 it dlvidid Into numemiiH mikiII 
nii**.t tiomtetid with ono another hy p*is«apt«, latpe 
I nMtt4h U*T fit, t in ill ttlon (mm one to the other, hut not 
lar4t ♦ tiMtuh (oionnit ^•»sndden a rtlean* of pte«snre. In 
t .*-, id titfitnreof otieof (he sett Ions at toeati-ean I'Xplo 
-i.m.— Tuhularctcam-boUcr, a holler a priimlnent fe.’i* 
tnie of uhn h I- a rn t of either lire* or water tnhi t — • 
Vertical nlcam-boncr, a ►(» un liolhT in w hleh the in at • 
ui4viiif.i<« of ih< tniie- or llm t it in tl M tiled pxsiilon. 
W hi*n •onstrui till with llr**tnhis It It railed a r**rf»r,»f f«. 
li'tbir '* lit r 

Stenm-box (steni'bnUs), «. A reservoir for 
siumi nloivi a butler; n hle:iiii*e1tf*si. 
Stcam-bnake tsieiuMirak). «. A biako iii>plietl 
l‘S 111* ju*tiim «»f sieiim atbnilleil loti hleam- 
I’litebr the ]iistt>i) uf W'liieli Is etuineetetl by 
I'hK tu I hf I* xer> uliieli apply iJie !»raki*-sbo(*s. 
stcam-car fsieiii'kar). «, A eurtlrawiiordriven 
bi -tl iiu-puuer; a railwiiy-ear. S.] 
stcam-carriago tsiem'kur nj), h. A roml-ear- 

Unpe ilriM II l»\ -leant |n>wer. 
stcain-casc (steiii'kiis). «. Same ns .v/rmM-r/o.sf. 
steam-cliambGri^iem'eham’l»er). «. l. A b».x 

• ii eitaiiiber in wliieh iiiiieles are piaeptl to lie 

stenmeil. — 2. A sifam-rbest.-— 3. A ^tt‘nnl- 

• luine. — <1. The sii*aiii-ruom or .situim-spuct* in 
a liuilef or etnrme. 

Steam-cllGSttsieiii'ehi'si), II. 1, ThtM'lmmbpr 
HI wliieli tile s|tile*\alve of a Hteain-cnginp 
Wiiiks. '-M etifv uinl, r |•ay\nllf^r-nl^flu(\ mch- 
ifttll, ati'l f^hiU -riili t . — 2. In f u/feo-pmifim/, n 
no inllie \esK,*| or tank in wliieh priiitPtl elolh.s 
are ste.Hiieil to !,\ Ihi'ir enlors. 
stcam-chimncy t*-i<*iireliiin*ni). ». An nnnu- 
lar < liaiiiber iiiuiiiol the eliitiiiiey of n boiior- 
lurnaei' |or suporhealiiig ^teant. 

StGain-COCk 'slein'KuK). n. A faueel or vulvo 
111 a s(enfn-pipe. 

stcaiii-coil isiein'kolU, 11. A eoilof pipo, rithor 
iii.ele lip ibif with lelurti heiiiN or in spiral 
lujui. n*.eil toiniparl lieat tonrooin orotlierin- 
I lu-i 1! span* •»! to 11 iifpinl. or, hy exposiiro of 
Its , Ml run '.iirl.iee lu mr-eiiiTPiits or eontnet 
u| (uhl ualir, toilet asii eniulensei*. 
stGain-COlor (stein'KiiI pr), «. In rh/r/m/, n col- 
or whieh is ilevelopeii and fiyed hy llio action 
ul sfuani after tin* elolh is printod. 
stGani-crane tsteurkian), «. A eranp workod 
)»N sfj.jun, freiptcnlh fMiryingthcsteani-cngino 
(ipun the saint' frame. 

stcam-cutter (^tem'kn! er). ii. Asldp’shoal, 
sninller limn a launeli, propfdletl bv sli*am. 
steain-cylindGr (stem'.sil'iii-der), «, Tlie eyl- 
iinlyr in whicdi tlip piston of 11 Ptonm-Pngino 
rei»ipr«cat<»s.— starting stcam-cyllndor. Fame ns 


steam-dome (stom'dora), ?i. A chamber con- 
nected with the stcam-spaco and projecting 
above the top of a steam-boiler. From it the 
steam passes to tnccylmdcrofnstcaiincnginc, ortostunm- 
heating apparatus. Sec cut muler dcavx>b(nlcr. 

steam-dredger (stom'drej^er), a. A dredging- 
machiuo operated by steam. 

steam-engine (stom'en^jin), n. An engine in 
which the mcchaitical force arising from tlio 
elasticity and expansive action of steam, or 
from its properlj' of rapid condensation, or 
from the combination of the two, is made 
availnblo as a motive power. The Invention of 
(1)0 stpam-cnghic lias been ascribed hy the Enplish to the 
Marquis of IVorceslcr, who published an account of it 
.nlmiit tlic mlUtllc of the Bcventcenth century. By the 
French t he InvchUun hashcen ascribed toPapiii, toward tiic 
c)oscoflhcsaincccntur>*. I’nphi'splau contained Ihecatli* 
estsnggcstlonof nvacuum umlcrnplstonhy thcaRcncyof 
steam. Tlio llrst actual woiking steam'Cnghic of which 
there is any record was Invented and constructed by 
Captain .^avery, an Bngllshman, to whom a patent was 
granted for it in 160S. This engine was employed to 
raise water hy tlie c.xpanslun and condcn'^nlton of steam. 
Tim stenm*ongjno received grc.at Improvements from the 
hands of Newcomen, Bcighton, and others. Still it was 
Imperfect nnd riidc In its construction, nml was chiefty 
applied to the draining of mines or tho raising of wa- 
ter. Up to thh time it was propctly an atmospheric 
engine (see aUno^xUeric), ft>r the actual moving power 
was the pres'snre of the nttnnsjdiere, the steam oidy pro* 
ilitcing a vacuum under the piston. 'I he steam-engine 
wan hronglit to a high slate of pcrfectlou hy .Inme.s \\ alt 
ahnul the yearlTtii The ntitnerous and vital improie* 
ments Intrndiu'cd hy him, both in tlic comhlnatlon of Us 
nieelmnlsm nml In tlie economy of its management, have 
rendered the steani'eiighie at once (Im most powerhil, 
the molt easily npplletl and regulated, and generally 
spe.aklng the least expetiBlvc of all prime mnvei.s for Im- 




Stritn cr>v*ltie tCnrh*^ I ncire'. 

(Tlic ii|»|>ct 1 cure 1% a fi-m \h:m, lln nmlcr .i rc>r\ien.) 

Til* 'tr im 1 »l»r .\ ,in«l r\Ii u are ln'Ie|*'-fMlent nfeach 

•**),.*r,.,ntl 1 , t\r 1 > hn hiMn-e irm^ Mirf lecs An ••xull ni>ry nnaintitv 
L’orn t > tlicni )■> r 1 % n.roniieclit>4 uiih an r«-ci 11 »lm4 ilni. C 
I'l Hr* III- II the 'ulr iif the ste on olm Icr, \»liicli is norkcil l»j .in in 
t'■tlne^ll »tp r«' L lr>cr O.ilrtten hy the rccenttiC'rinl I:, cpimvclul 
• III, an c srnitie n|->n tlie m iln 'h »(t. The iimnnns i.f the czhaiist 
» il»e\ arc i« sitive. hm thn^er-f llic iiilct<\al\e nrcsnrleil h> nieans nf 
*j»nn4*c »nlics«r, nhi. li aie.tiljnst ihic toilctcinnne the jwiintifif Pj'cn- 
iiig .iii'l Jhr I »n.;r nl mnln n r f the sahe-. .an I .are .aW» cniitmUcU tn 
lh-ir,h'#-H4 iqrihriiii fthc\ the s'einshi lliegotcrnnr I-.rixL lever (I, 
It t>nf,.iir4 in Is II, atvl P'CW levers », all cr>nnccli'l Injcllier m micIi 
m iiinrr 1)1 ,t an cTlreinrly mm all in re I'cor ilecieas'' nf'iiteU in the 
lul vTh n* f the tl) nhe-t shaft c vines the miel valves In Iv released 
.vrv I !•* V.I "p rnrrrvt- n liigly c ither nr liter ni the MrnVc The 
el'"iii,: Is j- if iTiTied liy cvletl' r vsci4lits sv'*t>v.n led frr.m ihnrt levels 
fill Ihr v.vivc steiiivh) tin* rn•l^•^, the iin Onnof clnsin.il><.iii4cnntrnllcd 
hv d is)« i-ilv at lA nid> the enverv nf nhielt .are sh'iivn. T he other 
|, iitsnf the en.'hir, which are cniiitii-ii Jo tufrst rrvn*rocalIn4 tn4ines, 
atr I, thr t- d 1 1 ite : ?, r) liiidcr : 7. | iMv n : 4, t>tsii>n r<ul : 5. stntrini:* 
l•»s r, 'll Im : hhxl. nr cn-s-he id ■ 7, coime<.lMig rn*! nr 1 iiinan : P. 
ro t end filt-'l tn n. Ih'’ ir inV vsrnt : nMl) sshtcl. 11, cr tnV. ie)e<l to 

I. '. thecr ink »h lit; ra, ceninfngvJ lid rii vJing tid^r, 11, Me.ain i-ipe; 
I*, hd rrator , V eah inst piiic. 

pflllng iimchhu’rj’of every dc5crlpth>n. Tlic stcam-cn- 
gim* Is propi*rl> a heat-englm*, nnd the total work I. Is cx* 
pri*s-etl theoretically hy the eriuatlon 

I. = Qf! (T,— T)/AT,, 

In which () represents (he total hc.at converted into w'ork 
pirunit of weiglit, 0 weight of htenm, and A tlie tlicnnal 
eiiulvalent of a unit of wnik, while T, nml Tare respective* 
1v the higher nml lower limits of (empemtnre hetwtei. 
which lheste*un Is worked, T, being (he nhsolulc temper* 
alurc at wliieh the steam is hulneled to tlie engine, nnd 
T the tdi«olntetemi>enttutcat which It Is exhausted from 

II. Inspfctlou of lhee(|uation shtiwsthnt the work pei- 
foimed must vary directly an the factor (T, — T) varies — 
that Is. tlie greater the lUllerenre which enu he main- 
tained hitween the tempendiire of Induction and that nf 
vduellon (lie greater Is iheamountor woik jUTfonned h) 
any given weight nf steam. H Is in accordance wltli this 
law that mueh hlgiier steam-pressures are now adojited 
tlian were formerly employed. The factor iT, — T’) Is enm- 
nmnly called the /oiijtrrnfun' rtnif/rov/ali, Thevailellcs 
of hteam-eiiglnes aic extremely numeioiis. (Fin* names 
of vailous (}pf», with explanations of (heir ehaiaet eristic 
features, m-c heh>w.) 'Jlie spccillc dilk*u*iu*es lielween 
stnuu*«‘nglnes of the same Ijpk* of eonsliuetlon consist 
elilellv in tlieir valve gear. (Fee va/vr-iri'ar, f/fri'ninr, C. 
rri/iilntor, )i., >fufi* ra/iv (with cut), ami ;»utan*iv/fir.) Of 
the total steam-power employed in modem Industry on 
land, that sujinllcd hy steam-engines of the horizontal 
type far e.xceeds that furnished hy steam-engines of nil 



steam-engine 

other tj-pGS put together. Vertical direct«acting 
tngines of laitre fizo arc little used, but small en- 
giiies of this t%pe are mucli employed. Steain-en- 
pines of the lotjry type are scarcely used e.>:cept 
for some kinds of steam hoisting-engines. Double, 
triple, and (piadruple expansion steam-engines are 
now largely used in marine engineering. Many 
double expan'itjn stationary engines are in use, 
and tbotconomical value of the compound system 
1 ta • b‘'''n demonstrated both theoretically and prac- 
licaM}.— Agricultural steam-engine, a portable 
engine v itli a boiler, of ten specially adapted to bum 
bglit fuel, as chaff or straw, either by itself or in 
< imnL-ciion with uood or coal.— Annular Steam- 
engine, a steam-engine having an annular piston 
working in an annular steam-cylinder, and having 
iwo (hnrictrically placed piston-rods connected 
■»v j:h tije itoS'-Iki j tlK‘ latter also being connected 
by rod- to a gulde-blnck working in the hollow cjl- 
ind* r forming the renter of the annular steam-ejl- 
indcr, this gujdt-Mock being connected with the 
crod: b\ r« pitman.— Atmospheric steam-en- 
gine. bee enr/inc, under atmospheric. 

—Beam steam-engme, an engine in ubicii a 
A\otkirtg fteam connects the connecting-rod uith 
the crank-pitman, and transmits power from one 
to the otiier. Sec fjcmn-PH/j-f/ic.— Compound 
Steam-engine, a steam-engine having two steam- 
cjllndcr's of unequal size, from the smaller of 
\shicb the steam, after use, passes into the larger 
cjllnder, and completes its woik by cipandmg 
against the piston in the latter.—'Concentric 
steam-engine. Same as rotary ricnm-cnjinc. — 
Condensing steam-engine, a steam-engine in 
a' inch the f xhaust-steam is condensed, for the pur- 
prise of removing the back-pressui e of the atmo- 
<;p]iei e Iiom the exhaust, and also to economize fuel 
Ij.s 'saving lieat otherwise wasted, bee condcuaer, 

'uid cut under ^^w^o»lcfer. — Cornish steam-en- 
gine, a single-acting condensing steam pumping- 
ongine^ first used in the mines of Cornwall. It 
is also used as a pumping-engine for supplying 
voter to cities, bteam-pressure is not used to 
raise the water, but to lift a long loaded pump-rod, 
x\ho«o weight in It? descent is tlie powei employed 
to force up the water. The motion is regulated 
by a kind of hvdraulic regulator invented by 
.Smenton, and called a cnfarack— Direct-acting 
steam-engine, a steam-engine in xvliich the power 
of thepiston is transmitted to the crank without the 
intorM-ntion of levers, side-beams, or a working-beam.— 
Disk steam-engine, a form of rotarj' engine in wlilch the 
steam-pistons act successively against a revolving disk 
set at an angle to the plane of rotation, thus imparting a 
gyratory motion to a central shaft upon wldch the disk is 
mounted, the end ot this shaft being connected witli a 
crunk turning in the plane of rotation.— Double-acting 
steam-engine, the ordinary form of steam-engine, in 
which the steam acts upon both sides of the piston.— 
Double-cylinder steam-engtae, a steam-engine Imr- 
ing two steain-cjlindcri acting in combination with each 
other. .'^eecoTiJponnd^tcni/i-cn'^ine.— Double expansion 
Steam-engine, (n) A double-cylinder steam-engine In 
whicli fctuam is used e.xp.inslvcly. {h) A compound steam- 
engine —Double steam-engine, a steam-engine having 
two cjliudersin whicli the pistons make either simuUa- 
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J>5ubli Cypanston M.arme Steam cn,;ine. 
tt, Inuh-prcssufe cylinder. ^,l«j\t-prcts«rec>linJcr; r,in luction .and cductmn valve 
for in p>jsitton of cviiaiist from loner end and of induction to upper end ofcjlindcr; 
d, pissige for steam from a to f>; e, induction- and cduction-vahe for b; ft/', b-at- 
ance-platei for valves of and X' g', pistons: piston rods; i.i'.croiS-hcads; 

Jt j . shppcr-gUKles for cross-heads; k, k\ connccting-rods; I, /', cranks; tn, cmiik- 
Sh ift ; u. shaft n hicli Urn es feed-putnp c and also bilge -pump (not shown) on the op- 
posite side; /.worm on iiininsh.nrt gcatjng into tvorm-whccl^ on the shaft «, and actu- 
ating pump-plungers !»>• crank and pitman connection: y, r*. eccentrics; s, i', eccen- 
tric rods; I, t\ links connected by link-blocks with vahe-stems u, tt’\ crank-lever 
\%hich turns .a Seamental worm-gear, keyed to the rock-shaft «t» carr; ing the rocker- 
anus x, x'. for reversing high pressure and low-pressure valves respectively ; j , bed- 
pkitc; r. colnmns siipiiortmg the cylinders; e', tie-rods for stiffening the columns: n', 
exhaust from low-pressure cylinder to the comlenser (not shown) ; <t", butterfly ihrot- 
tle-valvc; gear for operating throttle-valve; c , rchcf-vaivcs. 

piston. The name is sometimes given to reciprocating en- 
gines wliicli Iiavea fly-wheel and crank-shaft. E. II. Knight. 
—Rotatory Steam-engine. S^mca^rotarybieam’cnginc. 
-Semi-portable steam-engine, a steam-engine wiiicU 
is movable with its foundation-plate, as distinguislied from 
an engine mounted on wheels, and from one icsting on a 
fixed foundation.— Triple expansion steam-engine, 
a steam-engine that expands Its steana in three successive 
stages and in three separate and distinct cylindeis, one 
taking Its steam from the boiler, and cachot the others 
taking its steam from the exhaust of the cylinder working 
at the next higher pressure. This type of marine engine 
is found at the present time on many of the swiftest steam- 
ships, but may be In turn superseded by tbe quadruple 
expansion-engine.— Vertical steam-engine, a steam- 


steam-kettle 

the mercurj* according to the amount of pressure. 
A veiy common form of gage is that known as 
Bourdon's, vhicli consists essentially of a flattened 
metal tube, closed at one end and bent circularly, 
into which the steam is admitted. As such a tube 
tends to straighten itself out by the force of the 
steam, the amount of pressure can easily be ascer- 
tained by an attached index-apparatus. — Electric 
steam-gage, an attachment to a steam-boiler for 
indicating at a distance the pressure of the steam. 
One form consists of a bent tube filled with mercury, 
which, as it rises under the pressure, closes a series 
of electrical circuits after the manner of a thermo- 
stat. Another form employs the expansion or move- 
ment of an ordinaiy steam-gage diaphragm as a cir- 
cuit-closer. The closing of tlie circuit in each case 
serves to sound an alarm. 

steam-gas (stein'gas), n. Same as super- 
heated steam (xvliicli see, under steam). 
steam-generator (stem'jen'''e-ra-tor), v. 
A steam-boiler. 

steam-governor (stem'guv''6r-iior), v. See 
governor, 6. 

steam-gun Cstem'gun), n, A gun the pro- 
jectile force of which is derived from the 
expansion of steam issuing through the 
shotted tube. 

steam-hammer (stem'lmm'^er), n. A forg- 
ing-hammer operated by steam-power, it 
has assumed several forms, but now consists of a 
vertical and inverted steam-cj Under with piston and 
piston-rod (tlic rod passing through the low'er cylln- 
der-ljend and carrying at the c d a mass of metal 
which forms the hammer), an anvil diiectly beneath 
tlie bammer and cylinder, a supporting framework, 
and suitable valves for the contiol of tiic steam. 
Steam is used to raise and may also be usedtodiive 
down the Iiammer. By means of the valve-sjstera, 
steam is admitted below the piston to raise tbe ham- 
mer and to sustain it while the metal to be forged Is 
placed on the anvil. To deliver a blo;v, the steam is 
exhausted i)elow tlie piston, and the hammer is al- 
lowed to fall by its own weight. To augment the 
blow, live steam may be admitted above tlie piston 
to assist in driving it downward. Todelivci a gentle 
blow, the e.xhaust-steam below the piston may be re- 
tained to act as a cushion. Blows can be delivered 
at any point of tlic stroke, quickly or slowly, lightly or 
with the full power of the combined weight of the ham- 
mer and force of steam-pressuie; or the machine may bo 
used ns a vise or squccaer. All modern stcam-hummcis 
of tile type described are modifications of the oiiginal 
Nasmyth steam-hammer illustrated in the cut, bteam- 


engine whose piston reciprocates vertically, 
steamer {stS'mer), «. [< steam + -wi.] One 


same crank-shaft.— Duplex steam-engine. Same as 
double High-pressure steam-engine. 

See high prefigure, under prmwra.— High-speed steam- 
engine, a poiueuhat indefinite name for a reciprocating 
engine woiking at a high speed as compared with the 
much slowoi speed of engines with the Corliss and other 


Hi;:h-«peed Stcam-cn;-ine. 

types of valve-genrs. In 
engines of coneitlerable power, making one hundred 
turns per minute and upward, arc high-speed engines.— 
Horizontal steam-engine, a steam-engine imvhich the 
piston works liorizontally.— Inclined-cylinder steam- 
engine, a foi-m of marine engine having cyllndeis inclined 
tothehorizonui.— Inverted-cylinder steam-engine, a 


who or that which steams, in any sense. Spe- 
cifically— («) A Bteam-box. (6) A person employed in 
steaming oysters in sliucking them for c.anning. (c) In 
calico- 2 )nnting, one who steams printed cloth for fixing 
steam-colors, (d) One xvho steams xvood for bending, etc. 
(c) A steam-generator or -holier: as, the boiler is an excel- 
lent steamer, if) Especially, a vessel propelled by steam ; 
a stcamsliip, (g) A fire-engine the pumps of which arc 
worked by steam. (A) A vessel in which articles are sub- 
jected to the action of steam, as in washing or cookery. 
Sec steam-chest, 2. (1) In paper-making, a vessel in xvhich 
old paper, fiber, etc., arc treated in order to soften them. 
(2) An apparatus for steaming grain preparatory to gi ind- 
ing. (0 A locomotive for roads. See road-steamer. 
steamer-cap (ste'mC‘r-kap), n. Same as fore- 
and-aft, 2. 

eneral it may be said that steamer-duck (ste'incr-diik), «. A South Amer- 
ican duck of tbe genus Microptcrus (or Tachy- 
crcs)\ a race-horse. Soo MieropUnts, 2. This 
duck becomes when adult incapable of flight, but swims 
veiy rapidly, with a movement which lias suggested tlic 
action of a side-wheel steamboat (whence the name). 

n 




Sleam-hammer (Nasmyth's). 

<7, anvil : frame; r, hammer-head , cf, guides: f, pision-rod ; 

valve chests containing valves that control induction of steam to and 
eduction from the cylinder //,* /t\ steam-pipe , rock-lever (moved 
by the rod *> connected with the valve stems and moving the valves; 
j, tripping-iiicchanism by which the hammer is caused to descend 
from any part of tlie upstroke, the adjusting-gear k being inanipu- 
l.ited by a workinnii standing on the platroriu c. 


steam-engine in which the cros^head is placed below the ste3/in-6XCRV3rtor (stem eks^kji-vii-tor), 

Same as vavvy^, 3. 
steam-fountain (stera'foun''tan), n. 
tain. 


cylinder. This construction is much used for marine en- 
gines, and to some extent for stationary engines. — Low- 
pressure steam-engine. See low pressure, underpr^^r- 

«(«.— Marine steam-engine, a steam-engine specially . / , --v a i.. 

designed for marine propulsion. Tlie best modern types St6Rin-gag6 (stem gaj)j An attacbment to 


arc condensing, short-stroke, double, triple, orquailiuple 
expansion-engines of the inverted-cylinder type. Marine 
engines for steam-tugs are for the most part single and 
often non-condensing. See cut in next column.— Non- 
condenslng steam-engine, an engine that exhausts its 
steam without condensation. See non-condensing.— Oscil- 
lating steam-engine, a steam-engine whose cylinder os- 
cillates on trunnions and has its piston-rod directly con- 
nected xvitli the crank. Double engines of this type linve 
been considerably used for marine propulsion, and some 
arestill employed.- Overhead steam-engine. Secorcr- 
/icffc?.— Quadruple expansion steam-engine, a steam- 
engine which, taking its steam at high pressure, expands 
it in four dilferent operations successively, and in four dis- 
tinct and separate steam-cylinders. The pistons of tlie cyl- 
inders arc connected by piston-rods, cross-heads, and con- 
necting-rods with cranks attached to a common shaft, to 
which rotary motion is imparted by the coactingpistons. — 
Reciprocating steam-engine, a steam-engine in xvhich 
the power of steam is applied to a reciprocating piston. — 
Revolving-cylinder steam-engine, a steam-engine of 
xrhich the cylinder is so mounted that it is caused to rotate 
by the reciprocation of the piston. Compare rotary sfcujn- 
cn^iV.— Rotary Steam-engine, asteatn-engine imvhich 
the piston rotates in the cylinder, or the cylinder upon the 
372 


a boiler to indicate tlie pressure of stcain; a 
pressure-gage, llierc are many forms. One of the 
older is a bent tube ]»artially filled with inei*cury, one end 
of wliich connects with the boiler, so that the steam raises 




Sicam-gage (Ashcroft's). 
a, hollow bent tube attached to case at a', and receiving condensed 


Immmcrs of the largest class have been made with ham- 
mers weighing eighty tons. Another t 5 ’pe of steam-ham- 
mer consists of two horizontal steam-cylinders placed in 
line, the hammers meeting over an anvil on uhich the 
forging rests. 

See foun- steam-heat (stem'het), n. 1. In fhcrmoclynam- 
ics, the total lieat required to produce steam 
at any tension from ■n-ater at 0° C. or 32° F. 
It is the sum of the seusible heat aud tlic latent 
heat expressed intliermal units. — 2. Heat im- 
parted by tiio condensation of steam in coils, 
pipes, or radiators. 

steam-hoist (stem'hoist), n. A lift or elevator 
operated by a steam-engine, 
steam-house (slem'lious), n. In oyster-canning, 
a house or room vhero oysters are steamed, 
steaminess (ste'mi-ncs), n. Steamy or vapor- 
ous character or quality ; mistiness, 
steam-jacket (sfera'jak'''et), n. An inelosure 
adapted for receiving steam, and applying tlio 
heat of the steam to a kettle, tank, steam-cylin- 
der, etc., surrounded bj’ sneh inelosure. 
steam-jet (stem'jet), n. A blast of steam caused 
to issue from a nozle. 


water or steam under pressure throuj^h the opening at A‘ b, link eon- , ..-j.-ii* 

necting end of tulje o with short arm of rock-lever f, wliich has a^t the StORIH-JOlUt (Stcni joiut), 71. A joint that iS 

A vessel heated 


steam-tight. 


Upper end a small rack intcrineshing with a pinion on the spindle of 
the index i// e, small coiled spring whidv acts upon the spindle of 

the Index or irointer in a direction opposed to the action of the rack StGailH-lCSttlG 71, 

by steam, and used for various purposes. The 



steam-kettle 5922 

atenm for heating is usually applied by iuductlon to a steam-trap (stom'lrnp), 11. A contrivance for 

steam-jacket surrounding the sides and inciosing the hot. porraittiilK tlio passaffC of rvator of contlensa- 

tom of the iNcttic. s . tion out of pipes, radiators, stcaTu-engine cyl- 

steam-^tchen (stem kich en), n. An appava- ote., •\vIiilo prevculing that of stoam. 

tus for cooking; by steam. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ .steam-tllg (stom'tug), A steamer used for 

towing slnps, boats, rafts, tishiug-nets, oystor- 
dvedges, ot(*. Such vessels nro fiinilslicd wIlli engines 


steam-launch "(stem'liineh), V. Sec Utmirh. 
steam-motor(stem'mdnor), v. AsloaTn-ongme. 
steam-navigation (slom'imv.i.ga ''sliou), «. 
The art of applying tlio power of steam (o tlie 
propnlsion of boats and vessels; the art oi navi- 
gating stcam-vossols. ^ , 

steam-nawy (stem'iiav'i), i?. A « 1 i'»i;inLr-nia- 
cliiiio or excavator actiialod by steam, 
steam-organ (stdm'dr^''gau), u. Ham*' a^ ml- 
Uopc, 2. 

‘steam-oven (stcm'uv^n), ». An oven ]ientr«l 
b-^' steam at high pressure, 
steam-packet (stem'pak^ct), a. A imckei ]ir*»- 
polled by steam. Compare pnrU 1. it., 1 . 
steam-pan (atom'pan), ». A vessel witli a fh»u- 
blobottoinformingastcam-chnniber. See nir- 
Kum-jifiu. _ 

steam-pipe (stem'pip), u. Any pipi' m wlneh 
steam is eonveyed. SiK'c!nenil> - (n) A pipv ^^llh•h 

leailsfromahoikTtonacnKliR'.jinii.tnnK.cto ,ni fmm th** 

bollor to a conUeastT oi to the open ntr. (t>) In nMritn 
hcntiniror-Uryinpmiramlit^or ►jmimh, n nnnu* t«» 

nayo>U'‘<'t tho Flc:un-sui»]>l5 pliu's In contindisUncI hm to 
the corrospumlin?: retuin-uljic Ihnmch which wain of 
condensation !•» rctiirned to the lunlci, 
steam-plow (stOm'plou), ». A gang-plow fle- 
signed to be drawn by a vive ro]n-. and njieraled 
by steam-power. Suchn plow lu^a^-iiidU •'h'ui'* 

armaijed in a fniiiic. four j)oiiilln'.r m one dlriAliou atol 
four m tho otlicr. The frume S hil'eiced on a julr of 
wheels Iti the center, nral fuiiiis an t'liirh in tin lulildli.. 
tliat when one half the plow v -av m nsi tin elluis are 
raised ahti\ e the ;;muiid. Ste.nii phnv '> in e usi d w llh t ithi r 
one 01 two eiisines. If >'itli two ink'iins tin pl"W 1‘ 
drawn forwaiil and Inekward httwiaMi tin in. ‘ nli » n* 
prine iithiij nd\ .meed the w nlth of fin fiiiT<»\\ >• i.IPt » ai h 
jnssairo of the jilow . If one mil) l-ti»«tl milfle 

lilook" and ini'\.dile niKlmrs ai-- eMiplo\.d t«' ImM iln 
lopu. tile amhors lielin; aut«.inati‘ alh .nliamed afltr 
eaeli p i<‘a?e tif the plow . 1 ra' tiori t mMni ^ nl'” li o •• In « n 
used to dine fdows. See imc/n'r, r- .ui'l ; f”ir 
steam-port isteurpdrl ). e. l. in a slnlo-vaho 
stcam-i'iigiiie, tlu' iiauie given liieneli «»( ivvu 
oblong ]>a''suges from t In* stentioeln st ( «» i he m* 
side of the e\ butler, which alT-'rd pawigi To tin 
steam to and Ironi the evlimh r. and U'd alter 
Tiatelv as an induetmn-port uml an idm-tion- 
jiort. See eut under '/oh /o/iv. — i 2 . A pa-sagj* 
lor steam iiilo or on( ol nnv im lo'.nre. 

steam-power istcm'pou eri. » 'Die power oi 

steam applied (onmve maeliimTv or piodmn 
any otimr r« suit. 

stcara-presst''teiii'j.re^i.n. Apressjo-tu.itmi h\ 
stmim-i»o\\t«r net mg din f tl v oj mf i nne-h.tl* \\ . 
.specilie.iilv . a printing pie-«s w<i|lo <l bv si« .un 
steam-printing ‘ "I* m'pnii nngi. I’nmmg 
<ion» h_v Iiiuehliiel\\ IIIOVI d b> sh-niM i-.opJioviMl 
to printing bv iMiid-labor on Imnd pri s 

steam-propeller i -leni'iin. pi ! m ». ». s.itne 

as Si n II ]II njil ll» I' ( W lueh si'j', under '» M 1/ I I. 

steam-pump »su.|ji'pu»ii)*h n. and 

I fU'iiiini-jtiiinfi 

steam-radiator tsti-ju'm di-a-Tmi, u. \ m-st 

or collcetioji of iron pi[»es n lanlis t»r ei.iU. 
through vvliu'h hteuni is p.i-^ed to heal .i ro<ini. 

ote See eijfs umh I* Hlilnil>n. 

steam-rain '^leIll'raInl, u. 

steam-regulator (stem'reg n-’a r.u >. n ^ee 
ri i/itl(ifoi\ ‘j, 

steam-room (^teni'roin *, u Inastianio ngine, 
etc , the sp.UM* who h Is oio lipled b\ s? « •nil 

steamship (sieTu'shiji ), n. A sinp pmijm iied bv 
sleaiii. 

Stcam-Space^"'i‘*m'sp;tK). n. a spare oreiipoMl. 
<»r designed to lir oeeupied, li_v **te:inioid\ . pnr- 
tUMihiT’lv , 111 a steimi-boih r. t In spaei allow i <] 
above the water-lme for holding a ijuant tv ol 
steam. 

steam-table fslem'la id), n. 1. \ beiieli Ol 
talde httml with siiallow stmin-t iglit tanl.--* 
used in restaurants, etc., to l»e(>p « ooKr«l <li>l]i s 
warm. — 2, A tubular aiTiiiigmiii nt oi il.ifu re- 
lating to steam-pressure^*, lemperat nn s. and 
(piantitie.s of In at 

steam-tank istenrtangk), n. .\ eh.un)" r ol III 
closed vessel in n Ideli inuterials of an v kinil ai ■ 
treated eilher by direet eontaet vvilli ‘•le.m, ..i 
with steam-heat by means of pipe,-, roiled m Ur 
tank or a steam-jaekel . such t mlc*. -u. m . i m 
iniuiy jiiiin'tj ifs, und arc inndc in in.uij finin'- i-f." ia» 
iiir wooil, iinpcr-^tticl , lard, etc Sn r> ini' i m r tin 

steam-tight (stOn/tit), n. Uapable o! re-i-hii': 
the passage of steam, as a joint in a sloam- 
pipe. 

steam-toe (slom'to), n. In n sleam-engmi' 


SteatomitkidEE 

formed by the combination of stearic acid and 
glycerin. When ciystallizeditforms white pearly scales, 
boft to the toucli but not greasy, and odorless and taste- 
less when pure. It is insoluble in water, hut soluble in 
hot alcohol and clhor. When treated with 8uperhc.ated 
stenin it is separated into stearic acid and glycerin, and 
w'hcn boiled w'ith alkalis is saponified — tiiat is, the stearic 
acid combines with the alkali, forming soap, and glycerin 
is separated. When melted it resembles wax. I’hcre arc 
tliree stearins, which may all he regarded as derivatives of 
glycerin in wliich one, two, or three Oil groups are replaced 
bythcmdlcalstcarj'l. Natumlsteaiin is the tristeaiyl de- 
rivative of gb’ccrln. It is the chief ingredient in suet, 
tallow, and the harder fats, and may be prepared by re- 
pealed solution in ether ami crj’stailization. Candle-iiitch, 
chamllcrs' gmn.orrcsiduary gnm,UBfdin the manufacture 
of roollug'ceinents, is a by-product of this manufacture. 
2, A popular uanic for stoaric acid as used in 
making candles.— Lard-steaiin, the residueleft after 
the cvpicssloii of the oil from laid. 

stearinery (stC'i.i-rin-tr-i), u. [< sienrhi -t- 
,-cii/.] The process of making stearin from 
imimal or vegetable fats; tlic mnmifactiire of 
stearin or stearin proiliicts, 


.cry ])owitIiiI in pr«iM»riion to tlic size of their hulls, and 
iipnnlly cany' only M.illcIcTit coal for flliovt (rips. — Steam- 
tee bcar^murmnr, tlic cooililimtion of an aortic re* 
vinKitaot eitlinii aoiitc oliHlnictlvc iimnmir. 

Bteam-valve (stCm'vnlv), n. A valvo wliicli 
conIroK tlic opening of a steam-pipo or stciiin- 
piirl . 

steam-vessel (stein'vcs''ol), n. Snmo ns slcam- 

.••hij}, 

steam-wagon (stem' wag ''on), a. SamcasA’Iemii- 
t'tn'rttitif . 

steam-wheel (sir-in'liwol), ». A rotary stenni- 
oiigiiie. See ..Icoi/i-/ /i///iie. 

steam-whistle (•-triii'liwis 1), ». A somiiling ^ 

il('\ ice eminccteil with the boiler of u steam- gtearone (sto'a-ron), a. [f s/car(ic) -b -one.] 

A substance (Osr.lIvoO) obtained by the partial 
dceomposilioii of stearic acid. It is a volatile 
liquid, and seems to be stearic acid deprived 
of two equivalents of carbonic acid, 
stearoptene (ste-a-rop'ten), It. [irreg. < Gr. 
aTtiip, stilt fat, tallow, suet, -b ari/riir, winged 
(volatile).] The solid crystallino snbstance 
separated from any volatile oil on long stand- 
ing or at low temperatures. Sec cJimptcnc. 
stcaryl (stii'u-ril), a. [< sUitriic) -b -)//.] The 
radical of stearic acid (Gj^lIpjO). 
steatin (stG'a-tiu), ». Same us flcnlhnim. 
stoatinnm (ste-n-ti'num), II. [NIi., < Gr. creim- 
I'or, Mcut. of fTrni’ni'of, of or pertaining to tallow 
or snot, < or/«p(o7crir-), Stitt tat, tallow, snot: see 
.'.tiiilHi’.'] A mime given to ccrtiiin jdninnacou- 
tieal jirejuinitious similar to cerates, but eon- 
taiiiitig eousidcrable tallow.— steatlmim lodo- 
fonni, btvat Ilium coinpoecil of mutton-tallow js parts, c.x- 
pri-9'U.d oil of mitmeg li p.arts, powdered Iodoform 1 part, 
steatite (ste'a-tit), II. [= F. .'•tnidlr, < Ij. .slai- 
tili^, < tir. eririrtri,c, used only as equiv. to 
C7t I'lTivnr, rritirifor, of dough made of ilour of 
sjiell, < cri'iip (nriiiT-), also crimp, also contr. 
r-f,ii {witli rare geii. nrifio:, also crii/r-), stiff fat, 
tallow, suet, also dougii made of tlour of spelt, 
jirol). < icriiiiu (V «rii). cause to stund, tlx: see 
sfiiaih] Soapstone: an impure massive variety 
of t:ile. .'Mso called pe/sfeai. 

Steatitic (ste-:i-til'il;), II. [< .‘.(iiifi/i -b -ic.] Of 
or jierlaiuing’to steatite or soapstone; made of 
steatite. 
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st.'ini »*tii *1*' 

|» I I tl I* -I fm « f ’‘r »*ii .*)il ’k, viitli mljii't it'lc f t . 

«ln • . • • 1S><- » «Sr » ttMii f li-u * I !•> .» »ti j. j'lti .It T. 

''•r III.. till . ,*l» « I U ‘'O'* iW t «%tl'“n tlic ' .» I' 

n- l .1 » -• till' i.’li • i.-'tiii 01 tlic li''-* »..*» 1. 1’ *•' 

1 , . . r t' I 1 n.-» r I.-- • f 111- »- II t III I |-•»»Clllll »ll'l it' ili 

til n • III- 11 l i'k* I I* l> ' f **t»is!i J- II 1 I I* II til- l-n.'t)» < f 

Is- I l * I • . I » *.•••1* •'III *1 n I ’me i'T tint- l»*U . i, /. 

• I t r I- 1*1.- . I 'I t I 1 < f * * ii* II irr 'It of it It icirlic' 

... , , I l \ 1*111 Ii-' »*«,»• t ,'e'li-f i»u!» /. t-t*** It to 

«} . f »l » I • » I ■ I K i I ’ .ii "III U- Iw Oi'f*,) .iii'J l-■ll 

* , » ,tr . I- r I-- 1 f 1 1*'- « tl *-f "Ii ‘Ir .tT.-»’-H'icntemij it/. 

- I'tc"* ‘l- I . l» Ui,*- I l > I » »iir.* lip.if 1*1 "H the I 0*' n 


l agiiie. eiilier stiitiouiiiy, locomotive, or iiui- 
I'liie, for till- piirpo-e of iiliiioiineiiig hours of 
work. si..;li:i|ing. etc. 

stenm.winch,s..u„'iri.,eh).,,.,_,Uor.^ 

• (r.TuiT-), tat, -b produemg: see -qrimiw.] 


. Iioisiiiig-apparaliis iii 
iioii Is iiiiparloil lo (lie winding ii\le from tin 
I.i-.i..ii rod ol II siiuim-eiigine, directly, or in- 
t,\ loeaiis of bevel.ge:iriug, the direi'I 
.•eOloI. gn llig Iilosl lapldltl, the llidireet lliosl 
I" 


Stcaiu-Wonn is|* io'v,, riiil. n. .\ spiral steam- 
f*»i! *-n. Ji I .*11^ nr* U“ *1 In l.uik' fer Im* iHnif H'jul'b, ai 

t iti-li'in* » I’i l.mti'M’S oitir In Iiiiiolrh-. ilvi-unrk-, 
ft. till bnul'I b* hi,; plirnl III III* link I nt I lupltuc llir 
...il itliib -Ti iiii l-i pi'Mil tliiiiucb III*' latttr. Ilu’V ari' 

. ||.. .J 11) *..inr f.iriii' of I .dorlnu fiT 

steniny i'*t‘’'Mn). stmin 4* -y^.] 

log ol or alioiiiiiliiig III sieiiiii; re-emldiiig 
‘■h'ain; vapiMmi'*; mi'-tv. 

I li> liiiMilliu; mid biiitl Iih'liii; urn 
I hr*»w 1 lip II <>'. 11111 '/ 1 1111111111 f ‘''M j-T, T.i-k, l\. o'*. 

I f.miMl mi • V* nliiir li'nir in Iln* /V«itii*/ !u' It nt lliv JI; 
run • *iu »l to b tif •» >* "tt* rimnn** 

i: r lliirtnu. K^•^I^*l^nnJl, p ’JTi 

stCiTin-yficlit '‘•f'un'vnt 1, //. A yavlil prupollctl 
liv s.ti'aia, nr liy stnulii atal miiN. 
cjtetin. Sni*.'/////!, 

stcaning, »' Sm 

stenpsin I ■'I*’!’ fnrinniit of tlin pan- 

I'li'.llh ►*• I'lnllnU wlilfh tfi MlllH* t'Xtflit n‘.solVi*8 
fat'. iii*n tativ aniilv ainl j:ly«‘t‘rin. 

stenrntc laii. ». |< f-ttnr{u') + 

\ -lilt nf -.tnarii- iii’iil. TIk* ittMilrul ^U■a^atl'H 
• il tb* alkali** urn •.uap'.. 

StCfiric i •'tn-ar'ilv), w. (Inv*;, ft»r ",s//7ff)f%< (ir. 
f- ./ * I <-r ar - ». still fat, t allftw , siipt : ufifr,] 

<)J •'! |M rtaiiiiiu: tn siM-i «u fut; nlitaiiKMl frniu 
'•i> .mil Stearic acid, « mnmibt'U’ achl, 

forniiM.; btilllml wliltr ••cil.v cn'luN It h liu«lnniu«. 
iftib ■* iii-iiliililr in wiiti'i. but •-(dubli' la ulcnlad and 
> f In I 1 1 burn' like wax and b ii'i «l (nriuakhu; ratidhi. 

I’v . ..hipiiiind'* w Itli (lu-alk.ili’*. 4 irthv. ami luctalUc nxiiN 
m 1 db dbfi'rrtfbr irioiu’btvxlitiliiCfilnldnalionwUb 
i;?\. I rill 111 >.t(' irin, In tirt f nml lauttnii.f.d, uml lu Bc voriil 
'• ,:c t tide hiadi iis tlicbiittt r nf cacao. It iHobtalacd 
ftiiiii btmiln 1>> b*i]Hiiin]ciitIoii and dccniiipo'iitlou by uii 
.11 hi nf the Miaji foniuil, iiiid nho fixuii iniUtnn-.'iuct by a 
^htl^lu^ jirocc 


firojeetion on a iifting-rod, wliieli is raised In it ste.arin (ste'ii-riii), ii. [< sluiriir) -b -in-.] 1 . 

through the action of a cam, tapiiet, or \\i|ier. An ether or glyceride, Cunr.OjifCjHiIar.Oola, 


Tending to )irodnee steatosis (see itiiilpi-i'-', 2 ): 
as. \lf tilnin milts processes. 

Btcatomil (ste-a-to'iun), n . ; id. .siciilfiliiiilii (-ma- 
lii). [< tir. ariiiri.iiin, a kind of fattv tumor, < 
n'riiifi (arior ), fat, tallow, suet.] A lipoma. 

Btontoraatotis (ste-a-tom'a-tns), ii. [< slnilo- 
iHii(f-) -b -mis.] Gf’ the nature of a steatoma. 

steatopyga (ste'a-tq-ju'gii). n. [KL.,< Gr. nrinp 
(cniir-). tat, tallow, suet, -b -i';i,, the rump.] 
An aecumuliition of fiit on tlie buttocks nf cer- 
tain .\frieans, esiieeially Hottentot 'women. 

stcatopygous (stO'a-to-iu'gus). n. [< A'h. .slcn- 
iitjitjijn -b -oii.s.] ..\lVeeted witli or eharaeterized 
l>y st eatopyga ; havingenonuonsly fat buttocks. 
U. i'. Jlitrimi, I'il-MiMlinah, ji. 00 . 

Bteatopygy (sir‘'a-tp-]u-.ii), n. [< sh Iiiiijiiiy-mis 
■b J Tlie development of steatopyga. or tlie 
state of lieiiig steiitopvgous. .iintr. .Inlhriiji. 
Ills!.. XVIII. 17 . 

Stoatornis (ste-a-lor'nis), n. [Xh. (Humboldt, 
1 SI 7 ), < tir. cTiiii'i (irriiir-), fat, t.allow, suet, -bep- 
lo;, 11 bird.] The representative gemis of Slni- 
tnniitliiil.T. Till' only sja'i'lis I. .V. rari/vie'if. tlic gnn- 
clnmnr nll.lilrtl of Snatli Aiiirrica, foiiial tieai Vcnc/ucla 
In I'cni, and al-ii lu 'I'llnlitait, of tiaeii area's .nail iicicluriinl 
lialdls. 'llic t'inl ic'cialilrs nml In ilfanlly clnsscil w illi 
llicgant'stlcKcin. It laiotnt Hint tlic tint Ives pi cp.irclroin 
It n l.lml lit ell il'cil tar lalltcr. See cut iimtir iinnctinro. 

Stcatornithic (ste‘'!!-tor-nilh'ik), «. Having 
the eliaraeter.s of f<lriitiiiiiis. 

Steatornithida! (ste'a-tor-nith'i-de), 11 . jd. 
fNI,.. < .s'leii/orai.s' (-eniil/i-) -b -id.T.] fam- 
ily of piearinn tiirds, represented by the genus 
s}utlorili^. Tt In ri’lnted lo tlie riqinnitiGa'it.'i', lunl is 
iifleii iinoielnleit witli tlleiii, tint (lllleiR ill ninny lllipar- 
l.'iiit elinr.ielei n.niiil in fame lenpects nppranellen the ow ls. 
Ttie Rternlini linn n nliiate natelion eneli siile liehiint. Tile 
pntnie In ilesiiiaaniilliall's. wllli iniiteil innxillap'ilnlincs 
mill picllllnrlyslinped put.itines. Tliere.ne ImsIpteiyKolcl 
praei'Fse.n, nml tlie tasiriini of tlie skull in eanipre.nsccl. 
Tlie secoml peelarnl immele is sniiill, nml Hie lemol'O- 
rntnlnl In wmitlne. Tlie Mrlii.v la eiitliely liioiielilal, ninl 
tieiice imireil. Tlie till.almia Is very Inige. Tlie plmiinkc 
Is nnt nfler.slinfteit. nml Hie reclricen nrc ten. Tlieicfs 
only Olio peiiiiB nml one species. See cut nmler iiiiacharo 





steatornitMne 

Steatornithme Cst6-a-t6r'ni-tliin), a. [< Stca- 
loriiis i-oniitli-) + -iiic-.^ Steatoriiitliie; of or 
pertaining to the fitcafoniithidx. 

Steatorrhea, steatorrhoea (■ste''a-to-re'il), a. 
[XL., < Or. c-tap (trrcar-), fat, suet, tallow, + 
prjla, a flow, < put’, flow.] 1. Seborrhea. — 2. 
The passage of fatty stools, 
steatosis (ste-a-to'sis), a. [XL.', < Gr. ariap (a-c- 
nr-), lat, tallow, suet, + -o.sis.j 1. Fatty de- 
generation or infiltration. — 2. Any disease of 
the sebaceous "lands. Also called .steafojatt/n'a. 
Steatozoon (ste*a-to-zd'ou), Ii. [Same as Dc- 

lliii'lc.r. 

Stedh a. An ob.soletc form of atcnri. 
stedfast, stedfastly, etc. See sU udfoi-t. etc. 
steed (sted), a. [< JIE. stcdc, < AS. .I'ltdii. a stud- 
lior.se, stallion, war-hor.se (cf. stud- 

horse ; Icel. ticrhht for *fiicetlda, a mare ; Sw. sto, 
a m.are), < stOd. a stud: see siiid^. Cf. sto/i, 
stoic, Uopfl.'] Ahorse: now chiefly poetical. 

The kyiig alistr of his cteih. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 2. 
Tlie flonil, . . . like .a proud siet'if rein’d, went haughtvoi), 
Clianiping liis iron cuib. Milton, 1’. L., iv.'sis. 

steedless (Sted'les), 0 . [< steed -1- -Icsi-.] Hav- 
ing no steed.s or horses. Wliiilicr, The Xorse- 
iiien. 

steedyokest, a. 7 )t. Reins; thong.s. [Rare.] 

*'OiTO«'ful Hector . , , 

Hfirn’cd in stt'cdiiocJcs ns of enrst. 

Stanihurfty -iEneid, ii. 
steek (stek), r. [Also stcilc; obs. or dial. (Sc.) 
form of stiV/.’l.] I. traits. 1. To pierce with a 
sharp-pointed instrument ; stitch or sew witli 
a needle. — 2. To close or .shut: as, to steel; 
one's eyes. liitriis. [Obsolete or Scotch in 
both uses.] 

tint doors wore rtcriVt, and windows hat'd, 

Ami nano wad lot idtn in, 

IPt'ittc and Mag jVorirnrtf (Chiid's llallads, II. 172). 

H. iiifraiis. To close: shut. 

It cs callede cloystyr for it clo-ys and stedq/^, and warely 
sail he lokked. Jtdiginus Pieces (E. E. T. S ), p. r,0. 

fiteek (stOli). >f~ [Also Steik: a dial. (So.) form 
of sHtdi.] The* of stitching with a ucodlc; 
a stitch. [Scotch.] 

SteeU (stol), }u and a. [< JIE, dccl, $fr/, did, 
6*f<7, < AS. earliest forms sirfi. dwii 
= Ml-). dmU D. stdol = ^^LCT. .ddl^ LG. utaal = 
OHG. dahdi^ ddU MHG. daheh stachcl, stdlj G. 
stahi st(V = S\v. d(V =:Dtiu, staal ^Goth. 

*dahld = OPruss. steel; root unknown. 
The words (jnhl and silver a.]so have no L. or 
Gr. or other cognate terms outside of Teut. 
and Slavic.] I, a. 1. AmodHied form of iron, 
not occurrinp: in nature, hut known and raanu- 
faeturod from very early times, and at the 
present time of the liighest importance in its 
varioms applications to tho wants of man. For 
certain purposes, and espechlly for the mamifacture of 
tools and ^veupons. there is no metal or inetalUc alloy 
which could t.ake the place of steel. The most essential 
featmes of fitccl as compared with iron aie elasticity and 
hardness, and tiiese qualities can be varied in amount to 
a verj’ e\tr.iordlnar>' degree, in the same piece of steel, by 
slight changes in the manipulation. Steel can he hardened 
60 as to cut ghiss, hy rapid cooling after beijig stiongly 
heated, and it can be tempered, b}* reheating after linrden- 
inp, so as permajiently to take the precise degree of h.ard- 
ness best adapted to the use to winch it Is to be applied, 
(.^ee terii]}^r.) .Steel lias been known from verj' early tinie.s, 
but wiierc and bow first manufactured is not known. Tliat 
it lias long been in use in Indl.a, and that it is still m.auu- 
factured in tliat coiintr>' by methods precisely similar to 
those in use long ago are well-known facts. (See icuoU ) 
It is thought by some to have been known to the pyraini<l- 
buildCTS ; but tliis lias not yet been demonstrated, and the 
same is true of the ancient Semites. The words translated 
‘steel’ in tlieauthoiizcd version of the Old Tcatanicnt sig- 
nify ‘copper’ or ‘bronze/ ami are usually rendered ‘brass,* 
‘brazen.’ That steel was clearly recognized as something 
distinct from iron by the author or authors of the Homeric 
poems cannot be proved. Tlie earliest known and sim- 
plest method of reducing iron from its ore— the so-called 
"direct process" — is capable also of furnishing steel, 
although a snincicnlly liomogeneotis product cannot be 
easily obtained by this method. This would explain how 
steel became known at an eaily period, and why it w.as so 
long before it became an article of gencralnsc, with well- 
established methods of manufacture. Steel is a form of 
iron in which the amount of carbon is intermediate be- 
tween that in wrought- and that in cast-iron, and this 
carbon docs not exist in the steel in the form of graphite, 
but is cither combined witli or dissolved in it ; but the sub- 
ject of the relation of carbon to iron is one of diniculty,nnd 
is now undergoing investigation at the bands of various 
skilled metallurgical chemists. Other ingredients besides 
carbon arc also present in steel— namely, silicon, manga- 
nese, sulphur, and phosphorus. Of these the two first men- 
tioned are probably never cntlicly wanting, .and they are 
not espcci.allyundcsir.able or injurious, as is the ca«e with 
the two'others, of which only traces can be permitted in 
the best quality of steel. They arc all, however, different 
from caibon, which latter is regarded as an csscnti.al cle- 
ment of steel, while the others may be looked upon as 
being more or less of the nature of impurities. The qu.al- 
ity of steel varies with the amount of carbon present, and 
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the effect of this Latter element varies with the amount 
of impurity (silicon, etc.) present in the steel. The larger 
the amount of impurity, the larger is the quantity of car- 
hoiircquired to give to the iron the character of steel. In 
the case of tlie best bar-iron, a little over 0.3 per cent, of 
carbon Is sulheient to give it a steely character ; fi om 0.5 
to 0,C5 per cent, of carbon, according to the purity of tho 
iron, gives n steel which can be hardened so as to strike 
fire with flint. Imn containing from 1 to 3..‘i per cent, of 
c.arbon gives steel which, after tempering, combines the 
maximum hardness vvilli the niaxiiiium tenacity. One 
per cent, of carbon gives, on tlie \\ liole, the most generally 
useful steel. With moic than 1.5 per cent, of caihon the 
tenacity and weldability of the steel ate diminished, al- 
tbougli the baldness may lie increased. With nime tlian 
1.74 per cent, of carbon t!»c steel ceases to be weldable, and 
is wiOi diflicnlty drawn out under the hammer; and from 
l.S to 2.0 per cent, is usually considered as the limit be- 
tween steel and cast-iion, the steel with that amount 
breaking when hammeied after softening by heat. Since 
steel is inter mediate between wrought- andcast-iron in the 
amount of caibon which it contains, it is evident that it 
might be made either bj'carburi/ing the former or decar- 
bill izing the latter. The method of carliiuization.orcerncu- 
(otion as it is generally called, is one of the oldest, perhaps 
the most ancient, as.aUliongh differing gre.'illy in the de- 
tails, in tite essentials it is the same as the process by which 
tfic Indian wootz isinnimfactiircd. The cementation pio- 
cess was described in detail by Iteaumuriii aw oik published 
in 1722. r>y tliis method blister-steel is obtained, and this 
is further worked up into spring-, shear-, and double-shear 
stool hy one oi more processes of fagoting, welding, and 
hammering or rolling, the object of this being to give 
the mital greater homogeneity. A great addition to tho 
value of this process was the invention liy Huntsman, in 
1740, of cast-steel, the product of the fusion in crucibles, 
under suitable mnni|mln1 ion, of blister steel, which process 
is still in use as first amiiiged almost without change. 
By this method, when iron of a sufficiently high grade is 
used, the finest quality of steel is produced, and it is only 
steel nianufacturc<l in this way whicli can be used for tho 
best tools, weapons, and cutting instruments of all kinds. 
Tlie methods of ptodiicing steel by the deoarburization of 
pig-iron are numerous and varied. The S( 3 Tian method 
of dccavburization in the open-hearth fincrj', whereby* a 
material called rmr sttccl is produced, was once of very 
considerable Importance, but is now little used. The 
method of dccarlmrizlng pig-iron by puddling, which is 
similar in principle to tlieordinarj’pmldling process used 
for converting pig- into wrought-iron, is also somewliat 
c.Ktcnslvely employed, especially on the continent of Eu- 
rope, the product being called puddled steel, this being 
drawn Into bars, which are cut up and remclted, as is 
done will! hlister-steci in manufaetui Ing cast-stccl. There 
are various methods forin-odiicing steel by fusing pig-iron 
with itouore?,orvvi(livviouglit-iion, or with both together. 
The Vchatins process belongs to this class of processes, 
but is of comparatively small importance; but thepio- 
cesses known ns the "Siemens,” tlio "Martin," and 
the "Slcinens-Martin ” arc extensively cinplojcd. The 
steel made by any of these processes is generally callcil 
open-hearth steel, as the work of dccarburizing tlic pig is 
done in the open-hcarlli regenerative furnace. 'J’lie dif- 
ference between tliese processes is simply that in tlie llr.st- 
named the filg-iron is treated with ceitaia iron ores with- 
out the addition of vvrouglit-iron (scrap-iron) ; in the sec- 
ond the pig IS melted witli scrap-iron ; and in the lliird 
botli scrap and ore arc used together : hence tlie names hy 
which the first two of these modifications of what Is es- 
sentially the same process arc known— piV-unrf-orc, pio- 
nud-fcrup— the thiid, or the ‘‘Siemens-Martin,” being the 
most commonly employed. By far the most important of 
all steel producing processes, if only the amount of the 
mctnl pioduccd is considered, is tlie "pneumatic” or 
"Bessemer" process. Invented by Sir Henr}’ Bessemer 
about iy.'iO, wiiich consists in blowing air tiirougli molten 
pig-iron in a "coiivertcr," or vessel of iron lined witli 
a rcfractoi^' material — the oxidation of the carbon and 
silicon vvhicli tlie pig contains, together with a small 
part of tiic Iron itself, furnishing sunUicnl heat to keep 
the material in a fluid state while the operation of decar- 
burizatioii goes on. After complete decarburization of 
the iron, a certain amount of carbon is restored to the 
metal by the introduction of spiegelciscn or ferromanga- 
nese; tin’s extremely important addition to the Bessemer 
process, without which it would hardly have been a suc- 
cess, was contributed by K. F. Musliet. The Bessemer 
process, as conducted in a converter lined with the ordi- 
nary slliclous or “acid” material, is suited only for work- 
ing iron which is practically free from phosphorus and 
sulphur, or such as is made from ore like tliat of Lake 
Superior, from which all, or ncarlj' all, the Bessemer steel 
made in the United Statc.s Is manufactured. By the so- 
callcd "basic" or "Thomas-Gilchrist" process, tlie con- 
verter having a b.*islc (calcined dolomite) lining, iron con- 
taining a consideratde amount of phosphorus Is treated, 
and a fair qualitj’ of steel produced, the phospliorus pass- 
ing into tlic slag during the operation, ns is the case in 
puddling. The metal produced by tlic Bessemer process 
Is generally called Hcs^emer atccl, but some consider it 
more correct to call it inffot-iron. It can be produced 
of various grades by varjing tlic amount of carbon which 
it contains, and Is a material of the highest value for 
stnietural purposes — ns being cheaper, and having more 
diirabilitj', than wroiight-iion made by puddling — al- 
though of no value for the parpo.scs for which the older 
higher-class steels arc employed. Its principal use is for 
rails, and during the past few years Horn seventy to eighty 
per cent, of the Bessemer steel made in the United States 
has been used for that purpose. 

Gold, ne scolver, no iren, nc stel. Aucren liitcle, i». ICO. 

A single span of the Forth Bri<lgc Is nearly as long as tw o 
Eiifcl Towers turned horizontally ami tied together in the 
middle, and the whole forms a coinplicnted steel stnictui o 
weigliing 15,000 tons, erected without the possibility of 
any intermediate support, tlie lacc-like fabric of the iu zdge 
soaring as high ns the top of .SI. Banl's. The steel of vv Inch 
the compression members of the stnicture are composed 
contains Xi?if of carbon and I'ifirof manganese. The parts 
subjected to extension do not contain more than of 
caibon. ]}'. C, Jtolerts-Austeii, 'Hatnrc, XLI. 30. 


steel 

2. Sometliing mnfie of steel. Specifically— (a) A 
cutting or piercing weapon ; especiallj*, a sword. Corn- 
pat e cold tteel, below. 

Shall I Sir Paiularus of Troy become, 

And by mv side wear steell 

Shak., if. \\\ of W., i. 3. 83. 
(b) A piece of steel for striking sparks from flint to ignite 
tinder oi match, (ct) A mirror. 

We spake of armour. 

She straight replies, Send in yonr steel combs, with 

Tlie steel you sec your fiices in. 

CarttPi ighVs Lady Eirant (1C51). (Kares.) 
(d) A cylindrical or slightly tapering rod of steel, some- 
times having fine parallel longitudinal lines, used for 
sharpening carving-knives, etc. (c) A strip of steel used 
to stilfeu a corset, or to ex'pand a vv’onian's skirt. — Berard 
steel, steel made by adding hydrogen gas to the air-blast in 
t!ie Bessemerprocess, to remove arsenic, sulphur, nud phos- 
phorus.— Bessemer steel, steel made by the Bessemer 
process. See def. 1.— Blistered steel. Same as blister- 
steel. — Carbon steel, ordinary steel ; not " sjiecial steel," 
but steel in which carbon is clearly tlie element which gives 
the iron those peculiar properties whicli justify its designa- 
tion by the term steel — Chrome Steel, steel alloyed with a 
small amount of chromium. Various alloys called l)y tho 
name of chrome or chromium steel have been introduced, 
but none liave come into general use. Thej arc said to be 
bard and malleable, and to possess great strength, but to 
oxidize on exposure more readily than ordinary steel. — 
Cold-rolled steel, steel to which, after it is rolled hot 
to approximately tliu required thickness, a very smooth 
surface and a very accurately gaged thickness are im- 
parted hy first chemically cleaning the surface and then 
rolling it cold between smooth surface rollers.— Cold 
steel, a cutting and thrusting- \v eapon ; a weapon or 
weapons for close qnarteis, as distinguished from firearms. 
—Compressed steel, steel which is made more dense, 
tenacious, and free f i om blow-holes by being condensed by 
pressure while in a fluid state. This pressure is produced 
in various vvays. ns by hydraulic macliinery, bj; steam, by 
centrifugal force, by the use of liquefied cai bonic acid, etc. 
-Crinoline-steels. Sec mneHne.— Crucible steel. 
Same as casf-sfrri.— Damask steel. See efamasA:.— Garb 
of steel. See Gierman steel, steel from Ger- 

many. The phrase has now no definite meaning other 
than geograpliical. It formerly meant steel made in the 
finery from spathic ore.— Homogeneous steel. Same as 
cflif-pferi.— Indian steel. Same ns woofz — Maaganese 
steel, a variety of special steel made hy the addition of 
manganese, whicli element is present in various manga- 
nese steels which have been analyzed in quantity ranging 
from less than I per cent to over 21 per cent. TJie qual- 
ities vary greatly with its composition.— Mask of Steel. 
Sue masArtk— Mild Steel, steel coiitoining a small amount 
of carbon (Bessemer steel is frequently so designated); a 
metal which has some uf the qualities of steel, but does 
not admit of being tempered, or only imperfectly so. See 
def. 1. — Native steel, the name sometimes given to small 
masses or buttons of steel, steely iron, or iron wTiich has 
oecasioimlly been formed by the ignition of coal-seams 
ailjaecnt to deposits of iron ore.— Nickel Steel, a va- 
riety of special steel recentlv* introduced, and thought by 
some to surpass the best caibon steel in certain important 
respects. It has not yet been sufllciently tried to justify 
a decided statement n.s to its value. The high price of 
nickel, and the smaJIlikelihood of any considerable reduc- 
tion in the price of this metal, would seem to hear heavily 
against tlie chances of the gcneial introduction of an alloy 
of wliicli it should form any considerable part— Run 
steel, a trade-mark name (In England) of various small 
articles, such as bridle-bits and stirrups, made of cast*ii on 
which lias been to a certain e.vtcnt rendered malleable by 
partial decarbiuization by cementation. The method is 
one which has been long known, but w liich has not come 
into extensive use till comparatively modern times. Also 
called malleable casf-i‘ro«.— Silicon steel, a \aiicly of 
Bpecial steel which has been experimented with to some 
extent, but wTiicIi lias not j’et become of impoitaiice.— 
Special steel, steel in wdilch the element wiiieh gives 
the iron its peculiar qualities, or wTiat distinguiblies it 
from iron, is not caibon, but some other substance. Tho 
principal special steels arc chrome, manganese, nickel, 
silicon, titanium, and tungsten steels, all of which have 
been muoli experimented with in recent jcais. Wliile 
some nutiioritics appear to maintain that the carbon in 
special steels is so ovcrpowcied by tlic special element 
used that its ciFects aie entirely neutralized, others be- 
lieve that some carbon is absolutely necessary tliat iron 
may become converted into what can properly bo called 
steel.— Styrian special steel, steel from StjTia; steel 
made by tlic Styrian process, w iiich closely resembles the 
Styrian process of making malleable iion in the finery.— 
Tungsten steel, a variety of special steel, now largely 
employed In the manufacture of tlie hauler grades of cru- 
cible steel, "^rnsliet’s.” "special," "imperial, ’and "cres- 
cent-liardened" are brands of tungsten steel now' sold iu 
the American markets. Steel maj contain a much linger 
proportion of tungsten than it can of cai lion without losing 
its power of being forged. In a table of thirtoeu analj ses 
of tungsten steel given by II. 51. How e in his "Sletalluigy 
of Steer' (1891), the tungsten ranges from 1.94 to 11.03 per 
cent. ; the carbon, from 0 38 to 2.15 ; tho manganese, from 
a trace to 2.00; the silicon, from .05 to .82. Tungsten 
steel is exceedingly hard and very brittle: It is used 
ciiiefiy for tlie tools of lathes and planers designed for 
heavy work. 

II, a. 1. Made of steel; as, a sted X'latc or 
ljuokle. 

Tlio average strength [of the Bessemer steel used in 
huildlng the Forth Bridge] is one-half greater than that 
of the Ijcst W’rought lion, and the ductility of tlio steel 
plates is fully three times tlmt of corresponding iron 
plates. SirJdox Foivlcr and lienjamin Balkcr, 

(tcenth Centurj', Julj', 1SS9, p. 39. 

2. Hard as steel; inflexible; unyielding. 

Prison my heart in tliy steel liosom's w’drd. 

Shak., Sonnets, cx.\'xiii. 
Smart as a steel trap, see smarti.— steel bonnet, a 
lioad-piece made of a Scotch bonnet lined with steel, as 
with a skeleton cap. Compare secret, 9.— Steel bronze. 



steel 

See Ironzc, 1.— Steel hat. Same as chapel-de-fer . — Steel 
rail. See rrti7l.— Steel saddle, the saddle of tlie man- 
at-arms in the middle ages, having the botv and sometimes 
the pommel guarded with steel. — Steel toys, among 
manufacturers, small articles, such as corkscrews, buckles, 
button-hooks, and boot-hooks, wlicn made of polished 
steel.— Steel trap. See tmpi, 
steel^ (stel), t\ t. [< JIE. stcU)}, siiJcnj < AS. 
^sUJlan (= I), stale)} = MLG. sfaloi, sfclc)} = G. 
5?a7</c« = rccl.5^T7rt),makcliard likestool: from 
the noun.] 1. To fit ■with steel, In* point- 
ing, edging, overlaying, electroplatin';, or the 
like. 

Believe her not, her glass dlfTiises 
False porlr.aitures; . . . 

Her crystal 's falsely it scattci-s 

Deceitful beams ; believe her not, slie Hatters. 

Qunrh BniliKm'-, it C. 
Give me my steeled coat. I'll flirlit for France. 

Away with these disgraceful mailing lobev * 

iS/m/.., 1 Hen. \ I , i. 1 S'. 

2. To iron (clotlios). TJalliwelL [Prov. Eng.] 
— 3. To make hard as steel; render strong, 
rigid, inflexible, determined, etc.; make iirm nr 
stubborn, 

Tliy lesolution vnuld steel a coward. 

JJeau and FI., Little rrcneli Lawyer, I C 
Ximcncs's heart had been steeled by too stern a dl’-ri- 
pline to be mo\ed by the faseinatltins of jileasiiie. 

J‘ri->cott, 1 eid. ami Isa , II .*>. 
4. To cause to restmible stool in sniontlmes'. 
or iiolisli. 

1 1 ) ! tliL'^e wafers sfiuled 
By bree7ele«s air to sniootlie^t pnli^h. 

)rej-(/s'uor//n Sonnets Dedicated fi» l.ibeitv. it. 

Steel-f, c. An obsnlote f'diu of .s/m//-, 
steel-blue (steMM.lb), a. and n. I. a. Of u lus- 
trous dark-bluish color, rcscnibliii},' >«icol tem- 
pered blue. 

II. n. A lustrous dark-bliiisli jMlnrla-r 

f^hado tlian Berlin blue and )e«s <*lirninnt ie. but 
nearly of the same hue. See hinr. 
steel-bow ( .Stel'bou), //, [Ongln and dist inctiv<' 
sense (discnro.] See tlie jilir.tsi .. stcol-bow 

goods, umSV'd'/hii/, eoin cattle straw and lmid« tm nts nf 
hnfchandrj. delnered bj the landlord f.- In'- timnt b> 
means of which the tenant is enabkd t.- sI-kK and lab..V 
the farm, and in coii'^ideralion id w hkh he bei oiiKsl.minii 
to letiirn arlleles eiiual in quantit\ ami qu ilit\ at (lu « \- 
piratioii of the lease. 

steelboy (stenmO. n. [Pn.b. < vk-/l 1,1 the 
)ihras(* *‘lieart'< of steel,” nsml b\' the lusnr- 
gent.s in n remonstrance entith*-! •• iN titi-m <»f 
the Hearts ol Stmd ” ( K’oeoial ( Iflice, I.ondtin ). ) 

A member of a Imnd of lusurgonts in I'Nirr. 
Indand. who conimittc<l various agrarian and 
otlmr outrages about L^ihj, Eng. in 

Ihth Pent , xvi 

Steel-cltld isterixlad a. (Motln d in ariii'T --f 
steel. 

steelent, a. [< me. stdm. < as, p. 

s///// //. ,s// /t II). < sh/(, , ^.stf // , -teel : •.,•*•'./// / I and 
-/'//-.] Ofstoid: made <if stei 1. 

Tlie ^^’// /(<• hr-iml. / a /nimfu. I Tuii 

steel-engraving i strd'mi-gra ving). n. l. The 
art of engraving <*n steid plates fm- the purjmsi. 
of ]iroducing j.rints or impressions m mk 
on jmiier ami otlier sulistam'. s. — 2. The -lo- 
sign (mgraved on tlie steel plate. — 3. An im- 
pression or ])iint taken fr-mi the eiigiMVed 
steel ]il:ife. 

steel-finch i st.'d'tineli l. n. A li.'oK-iiaim- of tlo- 

small limdi-liki* birds of tlie g-mis lliifn,, hnut 

Steelhead (strd')i. .1 >, n. l. The rnd.l.v -Im k. 
JCrisiiinfitni inJiiflii: so ealle-l trom I hi- str.d- 
bluo of the )i.‘ad, or perhaps foi- tlie same rea- 
son that it IS ('.'illed hu i'iUk ail, h trl.nrif-hf (iil , and 
tOHfjhludd. See <-ut wwiXvY I n.siuiiltiin. f.Marv- 
land.] — 2. The rainbow-trout, Snlmti 
Si*e cut under rdinbmv-tnint. [E"e;d. 1'. S ] 

steel-headt tstei'iieii), <i. Tij»p«'d wuh 

Si>nis(r. , III. i\. 10. 
steeIification(str‘ li-fi-kiVslion t, e. ']’heprn.-(-.s 
of converting iron into steel, .fum-. I'lnnlhn 
eXXV. IKM. 

Steelify (ste ' li-ll ; Jiret . and pp >fi > li iU </. 
}.pr. sf(fli/iftiifi. [< ,s//e/i d- ---///,] 'j'o r. invert 
into steed. Jiiiir. I'raul:Uii Insf., ( XW. dii}. 
steeliness (ste'li-nes), Tlieslal. oi (dia’.m 
ter (*f l)eing steely. 

steeling (stG'lingi. n. [Verbal n. (. I * ] 

1. 'i he proee.-i'H (d' \\i Iding a jiireo (p| st« . I .>n 
that part of a ciitling-instruinenl wlmii i- to 
receive the (-dge. — 2. Tin* ])ro<-ev«, ,,t .{• p.i'.ii- 
iiig a film of iron on engr.iveil ('opp< rpl.it« s 
'Jhc pl.itc"* are pl.iMii m a b.itli of mlpli.tl. ,,f 
aniinuniuin chlorld, a plate of imti niihitn. rgi il in tin 
iiitiun lieing rotumited to tlie coiiper jxde ..f flu lMitn\ 
and the ciiur.ned tojqierplate to the riiic p.di I’l.tm 
such steeled plates from '.,(K)a to Ifi.OOo luqiresviujis , .in n,* 
caken. The Paine method has been successfiilh nprdled 
to bfcrcotjpe plates. ‘ 
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steelniaster(stel'i]Qtts^t6r), n. A manufacturer 
of steel. The Engineer j LXIX. 343. 
steel-mill (stel'mil), «. A contrivance for 
giving light, in iiso previous to tho invention 
of the safety-lamp, in English coal-mines in- 
fested with fire-damp. Itconsislodof ndlsk of steel 
which was made to revolve rapidly, a flint being held 
against it, from which a shower of sjiarks was given olf 
and a feeble light fiirnlslied. This inctliod of obtaining 
light was for a time quite popular, 
steel-ore (.stePor), n. A name given to various 
iron ores, and especially to spathic iron (sido- 
l ite), because that ore was siijipo.scd to be par- 
tienhirlv well adapted for making steel. Much 
of the so-eallcd German steel was in fact for- 
merly made from that ore. 
steel-press (stfd'pres), ». A special form of 
press designed for compressing molten steel to 
fonn souml and dense castings, 
steel-saw (stel'sa), ». A disk of soft iron, rc- 
vuh’ing with great rapidity, used for cutting 
void steel. 

Steelwarefsterw.ur), n. Arlicle.s, collectively, 
made of steel. 77/r 7iM///MC£T, IjXVJII. G42. 
steelwork (stGl'werk),' n. Steel articles or 
objects, or such parts of any work as arc made 
of steel. The Engine r)\ LXIX. 191. 
steel-workcr (slei'wer^ker), n. One who work.s 
in steel. 

steol-works (stePwerks). n. ])l. or sing. A fur- 
nace or other establishmoiit where iron is con- 
verted into steel. The Engineer, IjXW 38. 
steely (ste'li), o. + -J/1.] 1. Consist- 

ing of sleet: inado of steel. 

ruU 111 knew, A cvciy man may see) 

A stiehi lielmc .V CanliialH eap mrree. 

Tiwe.e MViiV//* (i;. Jk T. S.), p. 120. 

A hUflii bnmtiier ertiMie^ cm to pieces. 

7Vri/, I'erkhi Warbeek, I. 1. 

2. Resiunbliiig steel in .‘'ome of jl.s c.ssenlinl 
properties; lmi«l; linn; stubborn. 

W ben In c can beat It (Truthl off with mo^l tieelt/ prow- 
e«^e. he thiiik< ^ lilinhelfe the brave'it man ; when in truth 
it is nothing Imi evo.mgiiine feiMo evlllty of .spirit, 

.V. irnnf, SInijde Colder, p. 71. 

I hat ttegi/ heart (of Judas] jet relentM not. 

/*/» fioll, (*ontcin|datlon«, Iv. 27. 

3. Ifcscinl, line sled in color, incl.'illic liirlcr, or 
tr-ncnil n|.iM'arunco; Imviii" more or less im- 
|H ifccll_v llio i|iialitics or com|(Osilion of <-toel: 
a--, .•./(till iron. 

'1 he Im at lug <»f tin* fteel;/ «ea. 

M'. Morris, l>irtlily Taradl^e, A|Mdogy. 

Steely Iron, a mixture of iron and pted; ImiH-rfect Pteel. 
Vh'Tam aitil lluntiii'iton, .MetaD, p. lu.k 

Steelyard^ (stel'yiird. e/dloq. stiLvard), n. 
[Ikirlv mod. E. nUo.stilgarel, Stilharel.'.Slaltanl, 
Stghiird, and ns two vvonls Sled gard, 
>fdi gnrtU (also Shel heniy<. Side hon.'^r); ex- 
jdainod a-s mig. “the yani in Jjondon when* 
stool was sold by German merchants,” ns if < 
S////1 + nanT^; but in fact an imiierfeet trunsbi- 
ll‘•n «'f tin* M])..^tiielhoJ\ lat<*r.s/m(///e/', = ME({. 
stnlhoj, an oflice <ir ball Wbon* vlotb was marked 
with a bunion soal as boing jiropeily dyed, < 
Ml), .stad, a speeimen, sample, test of dvoiiig. 
I), sbfu/. a sainido. = MECk.v/n//, > G. 

tlml.sfnhl, a sample, paltorn (beneo M]).,v/rrr//a 
= Midi. mark <*lotb with a louden seal 

as In iiig projiorly dyod) (conneeteil vvitii MI). 
'■tnden, t^tnlh n = .MEG. .'-teilh n (OF. e.'^talf r, ( la~ 

// / ). o\]>osi* for .>.ab* on a stall, displav<ir show* 
on a stall. < MI), sfn/, ole,, a stall: see 
•f ///p. var*I, oourl : see // oitE The notion tliat 
tbo MU. .•^tadhiif is a conlraetion of *'sta}nlhof' 

( vv liiob. moreovor,d<M*s not oeeiir; e(.stapdhug'^, 
E. ^taplr-henisi ) i.s untenable.] A place in Lon- 
dem, <'«Mnpri.siiiggn*at warehouses called before 
tho n ign of Edward IV. (Hldhnlla Teutonico- 
nnn. Miiblbali of the Germans,* where, until 
expollod in J.V.)7, tin* inerebants of the llansc- 
ati<' Jj(*agiio bad tb«*ir English beaibjuarters ; 
also the oompany of inerebants themselves. 

1 hr (tanli.int^ of ibt* Stedjiinl were ImhumI bv nlmo'^t 
inonasile gild niK^. under a srpmitc jurbdlcllon from 
till r» nI of London, ui-re e\em)>t fn*ni mnnv exact lnn'» and 
?i -Irn tioii's, iiimI for nnturles loiitodled n’lost of the for- 
I igii tnide of Lngbiiid. 

Ibl-. j.re corn «ns veile tlere, A had ben de.arer If mar- 
« biiiiti •< of >• ttuharde h i<l not boon .V iMitche sblppes re- 
-tim.d an ab.tin.aueu of u.ure iH-twenc Knglandc A 
' •'"“•‘b i*> raf/t/tin, rhron., uu. IWS-O. 

I torn bim roiin* I.toenlreat jou . . . to meet him thb 
HfO inoou at Ibe lihenlsh v> ine-h<m<io I’ the Stillfnrd. 

Webster, Westward Ho, II. 1. 

steely.'ird- (t.tCI'yiirJ or ...lil'viir.l), h. flilm-lv 
moil. K. Xhh/iml, xlilinril, xlilliitril ; aiipiir. lit'. 

• !) roil of Steel, ’< xlci-ft + i/orrfi ; Imt ])rol). nii nl- 
tereil form, duo to popular otjuiiolo-y, of the 


steenbok 

equiv. early mod. E. sleJIecrc, supposed to stand 
toy stiller ov^stcUcr (=: G. stcilcTy regulator) : see 
stiller^. The word seems to liave been confused 
■KithStcelyartP; andisgener.allj-explained, with- 
out evidence, as orig. the balance or weight used 
by the mereliants of tlie Steelyard.] A kind 
ot balance with two unequal arms, consisting 
of a lever in tlie form of a slender iron bar with 



St-cIyariL 

Cl. rccl.ingiildr bar, gmdu.ated both .alwave .and below; .adjustable 
counterpoising weight; r, hook for stiprwrting .articles to be weighed 
(this c.an be turned easily o\er the end of the bar aie )•. d and d . 
books for support of the stcclyartl, according .as one or other of the 
gr.iduations is turned to the upper side for use in weighing. 

one nnn very short, the other divided bv equi- 
distant iiotche.s, having a small crosspiece as 
fnlcriim, to which a bearing for suspension is 
attached, usually a hook at the short end, and 
a wciglit moving upon the long arm. it is very 
portable, witlioiit liability to become separated, and the 
process of wcigbiiig i.s vciy expcdlliotis. It is much used 
lor ulieap coininoflities, but owing to its slinidc construc- 
tion It Is liatilc to be so inado as to give false indications, 
tiftcii used ill the plural. Also called Homan balance or 
beam. CouiimTe Danish /'rr/rrarr (sometimes called Vanish 
steehjard), under balance, 

Cror/iff, a small hook. ... A Bom(mebeamcor/J/f//rrr^, 
a beainc of jroii or wood, full of iilckes or notches, along 
which a ccrlaine pelze of lead. Ac., playing, and at length 
selling towards the one end, sliewes the just weight of a 
commoditle hanging by a hooke at theothcr end. 

Cotgra ve. 

A pair of stcchjanU nml a wooden sword. 

Ualleck, Fannj*. 

steomf, )f. An old form of .v/tvfm. 2*ro)>ij)t.Parr. 
steenl (I'tCii), e. t. [Alsoxtoiti, Sc. xifi)i; < JIE. 
xlrxrn, cast stonc.'i, < AS. xliciiait {= OIIG. stciii0}i 
= Gnlh. sh(/)yV(»), stone, (stdii, .stone: acexlnrc, 
> 1 . Cf. xlonc, t'., of wliieli stccii'C is a doublet.] 

1. To stone; jiell witii .stoiios. 

'i'e stones tliet mo (men) rtenede him mlile. 

.Inrrrn JHicle, p. 122 . 

2. To fit with stones; mend, lino, pave, etc., 
withstone.s. JlailiirclL [Prov. Eng. and Scoteli 
in both senses.] 

Steen^ (stCn), n. [.Also stenn; a dial. var. of 
.v/onr, dne to the verbsfrenl.] A stone. [Ih’ov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

stcDn- (stun), )i. [Al'‘ 0 .v/rffn, slcin; < M'E.sfccnc, 
stf nr, n stone jar. < AJ5. stiTtio (= OIIG. sfeintta). 
n stone crock (cf. .vhrnr;/, of stone: see .v/onen). 

< sldn, stone : see .vfonr.j 1. A kind of jar or 
nrn t»f baked clay or of stone, of tho general 
tyjie of tlie sepulchral urns of the Konians. 
.hmr. Jirit. Arelurol. XXXV. 103. 

Nrucrfh(‘hitrf tlier wiTon not miiad of the Fame monee 
till- rteiiii* (hjilriiv, Vulgatv) of the temple of the Lord. 

4 Kl. 12 Ki.] xli. 10. 

Vpon an huge gnat Haith-iiot stcanc he stood. 

Fjtt'n^cr, F. ()., Yll. vil. 42, 

2. A largo box of stones used for pressing 
eheeso in making it. Jlnlliicdl. [Prov. Eng.] 
steenbok (stiiiV- or sten'bok), ». [< D. stccnhol: 
= G. stdnboci:, the wild goat, < D. stccu, = G, 
:= E. .vfo;//’, + D. hf>K' = G. hocl: =r E. huch: 
see stone i\m\ hneh'i,'] One of several small Afri- 



can antelopes of tho Xanoti'ogns, fond of 

rockv places (whence the name). *The common 
Htcvnbok Is X. troonlns, gcncnilly distributed in Soutli 
Afiicii, about a feet long and 20 inebes tall, with straight 
horns about 4 inches long In the male, none In the female, 



steenbok 

larpe cars, aiul no false hoofs. It is of a general reddish* 
lirown color, white below. The gray steenbok is JV. me- 
fono'i's, A'. orcotra^tiB is the klip-springer (which see, 
with cut). Also stccnVock, tlcinbock. Compare stcinbock 
and stanBbuck,_ 

steenine(st6'nmg), n. {Also stcaniny; verbal n. 
of •cft'f’tA, I'.] 1. Any kind of path or road paved 
Tvitli .email round stones. HaHiweU. [Prov. 
Entf-] — 2. In arch., the brick or stone wall or 
'.inint' of a well or cesspool, the use of which 
is to prevent the irruption of the stirroimding 
soil. Also sicining. 

steenkirkfsten'kOrk), ». [Also, lessprop.,s(ei)i- 
Kn-I- ; so called in allusion to the battle fought 
. 11 10112 near Sic.- ,'/,t’i7r,F. StciiiJ.'crqiic (lit. ‘stone 
church'), a town in Belgium.] A name brought 
into fashion, after the battle of Steenkirk, for 
several articles, especially of dress, as wigs, 
buckles, large neckties, and powuler; especial- 
ly. a cravat of fine lace, loosely and negligently 
knotted, with long hanging ends, one of which 
was often pnesed through a buttonhole. 

.Ifr*’. Cetc-e. I liope your Lordsliip is pleased witli jour 
S(> riilir!. 

Lord!-' In love with it, stap tny vitals ! Brins yourBill ; 
y.'u slinll 111* paiil to-inarrow. Vanhnigli, The Itelapse, i. 3. 

I h 'd j'Khlcal up my cravat (a smart 5'tcin/i‘ir/-, by the 
M.n, ari'l nchly laced). Bob Boy, x\xi. 

I. a<1i'’« al«o uore them (neckclothsl. as in "The Cai elcsn 
llu'-lnnil" I.ndy Busy takes licr Sfctidnrl: from her Xeck 
aii'l l.i\ s it ircntlj over his Uead. 

'.rl^/ttiivi, Social Life in Beign of Queen Anne, I. 1 IS. 

steenstrupine (sten'strup-in). it. [Named after 
K. .1. V. .'<lcc>i‘:tnip, a Danish naturalist.] A rare 
irdneral occurring in massive forms and rhom- 
bohedritl crystals of a brown color in tlie .sodal- 
ite syenite of Greenland. It is a silicate of the 
raro'ractals of tlie ccriuio group, also tliorium, 
and otlicr elements. 

steep! (Step), a, and u. [< JIE. sicpc, blep, i.l!cj}, 
-.fdip, < AS. ftd'q), steep, higli, = OFries. '(dyo 
steeii: cf. Icel. .Bici/plhr, steep, lofty; Norw. 
.^Iiiji, a steep cliff: a'ldu to.'looi); see lilnopl, and 
c(. ^Icrp-. .-.tcrplc.] I. a. 1. Having an almost 
[ieri'endi''ul,ir slope ; precipitous; sheer. 

Two of tla-e Ilciida .vrc ruepe and \pligllt as any wall, 
tli.it it i.* ui't to oliinbe tlieni. 

J'vrchn’', rilcriuuiKc, V- 

lliusfu « iir but now it bcffnn to prow 

lUon ftrrj', jiii'l flitlicult. 

.VauiulriU. Aleppo t<i Jcru.'ak'm, p. Ilk 

2t. Elovatni,]; lii£rli: loity. 

Tn n room they caiiic, 

St>c2) niul of elate. Chapman, {hnp. Diet) 
3. K\cf‘>-i\'o; tlifticiilt: forl>idtliug: steep 

uiulortakiii;:; jl t^tcep price. [Colloq.] 

I'othnp? if should meet .Shakspeare we should not he 
coiibciou? of an> hicep inferiority. 

Kmcnon, Essays, Ist scr., p. 30'J. 

NeltluT firie‘‘t nor squire was able to establish awy ftcep 
ditfcrencc in outward mhantapes between himself and the 
commons ainonp whom he lived, rroxidc, Sketches, p. 1(54. 
4t. Bright; glittering; fiery. 

Ills even strci>^ and rollynpc in his hcede. 

Chaucer, Gen. Trol. to C. T,, 1. 201. 
Hi** Enc fejes] Icuenauml with lipht ns a low fyn, 
^Yith strciiijs (pleains] full stithe in his i<tcpc lokc. 

DiStntetion of Troy {L. E. T. .S.), 1. 7724. 

II. a. A stoop or precipitous place; an abrupt 
a'-cciit or descent ; a precipice. 

.‘Suddenly a splendor like the morn 
I’cnadcd r.ll llie becllinp plooiny Fiecjtit. 

Kcatfi, ilyperlon, II. 

Vet up the radiant fteepi that I survey 
iJeath never climbed. Ziryant, To the Apennints. 

steep- (step). V. [< ME. .^fepen, < Icel. sicupa, 
cast down, ovortnrii, pour out, cast (metals), 
refl. tumble down, = S\v. stopa = Dan. siobc, 
cast (metals), steep (corn) ; causal of Icel. stupa 
=r Sw. stifpa, fall, stoop: see stoop'^^ and cf. 
stce])'^.'] I. traus. 1. To tilt (a baiTel). Ilalli- 
KcU. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To soak in a liquid; 
macerate ; as, to steep barley ; to steep herbs. 

A day afore her falinonds’J sclllnp, hem to slepe 
In inceth Is poode. 

Palladius, Ilusbondi ic (C. E. T. S.), p. 54. 
The Gordons pood, in English hlood 
They tleep'd tlicir liose and shoon. 

Hatile oj OUerbnurne (Child’s Ballads, VII. 24). 
The prudent .Sibyl had before prepared 
A sop In Iioney eteeped to charm the guard. 

Drydcn, j'Eneid, vi. 507. 

3. To bathe with a liquid ; wet; moisten. 

Then she with liquors strong his elcs did steepe, 

That nothing should him hastily awake. 

Spenser, F. Q.,II. vl. 18. 

Ilia coursers, steep’d In sweat and stain'd with goic, 

The Greeks’ prcsei-ver, great Machaon, bore. 

Dope, Iliad, xl. 728. 

4. To -imbue or impregnate as with a specified 
influence ; cause to become permeated or per- 
vaded (with): followed by in. 


steeply 

hedges, and other obstacles must be jumped 
as they come in the way. The name is supposed 
to be originally due to any conspicuous object, such as a 
church-steeple, having been chosen as a goal, toward 
which those taking pait in the race were allowed to take 
any course they chose. The limits of the steeplechase- 
course are now marked out by flags. 

•j lie nauituai criminal, steej/cu T/t vice wiiu uacii tiy , , , / ,-/ , 

iny, cares very little for disgrace, and accepts punish- st66pl6ClldiS6r (sto pl-cliti ser), n. 1. One wno 

rides in steeplechases. — 2. Ahorse running 

or trained to run in a steeplechase. 

“ If you do not like hunting, you are to affect to," says 
Mamma. " You must listen to Captain Breakneck’s stories 
at dinner, laugh in the right places, and ask intelligent 
Questions about his slcepleehasa's.” 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 780. 
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Is this a time to steep 
Thy brains in ^vasteful slumbers? 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 7. 

Thou art so steep'd in misery. 

Surely *twere better not to be. 

Tennyson, The Two Voices. 
The habitual criminal, steeped tn vice and used to igno- 
miny, cares very little for disgrac" ' 
ment as an incident in his career. 

Lihlioihcca Sacra, XLVII. 594. 

II. xntrans. To be bathed in a liquid; soak. 

And now the midnight draught of sleep, 

Where wine and spices richly slccpt, 

In massive bowl of silver deep, 

The page presents on knee. 


Scott, Marmion, i. 30. gteeplechasing (st6'pl-eba''''sing), n. [< steepJe- 
Steep- (step), «. [< steep-, i\] 1. The process The act or sport of riding in a 

of steeping; the state of being steeped, soaked, * • 

or permeated: used chiefly in the phrase in 


sticp. 

strait to each house she hasted, and sweet slccpe 
Pour’d on each wooer; whicli so laid in steepe 


A steeple- 


steeplechase. 

steeple-crownt (ste'pl-lcroun) 
crowned liat. 

And on their heads old steeple-crowns. 

. lludibras Pedicixnis (1706). {^Nares.) 

Their diowsic temples that each brow did nod. . , - . ,, i\ .. 

Chcpmmi, Odyssey, ii, 578. steeple-cro'wned (ste pl-kround), a. Having a 
Wlnlst the bsrlev is i,i sleep it is pui-ed by tlie excise k'gli peaked crown resemWing a steeple ; not- 
oiiicers, to preveiit'fraud. Bneijc. Brit., IV. 207. mg various articles of head-gear. 

2. Tliat in which anvthiiig is steeped ; speeifi- The women wearing the old country sleeple-croimed hat 
cally, a fertilizing liquid in which seeds aro “n" “iaTutl'in Reign of Qncen Anne, II. 138. 

soaked to qniCKeu germination. i ,1 /f-' in 

Wlieii taken from the « bite bath, the skins, after wash- Steepled (ste pld), a 


[< Steeple 4- -C'd2.] 1 . 


ing in water, arc allowed to fcrinoiit in a bian sleep for 
some time in Older to cxtr.ict .\ consldci.iblc portion of the 
alum ami salt. C. T. Diivis, Leather, p. 005. 

3. Rennet: so colled from being steeped before 
it is used. [Prov. Eng.]— Rot’s steep, in bleach- 
ing cotton goods, the process of thoroughly saturating tlie 
cloth. Tlie name is due to the former practice of allow’- 
ing the flour or size with which the goods were Inipicg- 
nated to ferment and putrefy. Also called wetUng-oul 
steep. 

steep-down (step'doun), a. Having a sheer 
descent ; precipitous. 

Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid Arc ! 

Othello, v. 2. 280. 

Vou sec Him till into the strep-doicn West 

He thiows his couise. J /tcuumonf, Psyche, ill. 14. 

steepen (Ste'pn), v. i. [< steej)^ + -cnE] To 
bocoino stoop. . 

As the way st>ep('ncd, . . I could <lctcct In the hollow 

of the hill some traces of the old jiatli. 

Hugh SiiUer. {Imp. Diet.) 

steeper (J'ld'por), n. [< + -crl.] A ves- 


Fnrnished or adorned with a steeple or steeples. 

As we neared the provincial city [Worcester}, we saw the 
steepled mass of the cathedral, long and high, rise far into 
the clou Afreckled blue. II. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 44. 

2. Having the form of a steeple; peaked; tow- 
ering. 

Steepled hattes. 

]rright, Passions of the ilind(cd. 1021), p. 380. (Ualliwell.) 

A steepled turbant on her head she wore. Fair/ax. 
steeple-engine (st6'pl-en"jin), n. 1. A form 
of rani’ine steam-ciigino used on side-wheel 
■boats, in which the working-beam is the high- 
est part, and the conneeting-rod is above the 
eiank-sh.aft.— 2. A direct-acting ciigiiio in 
wliich the crank-shaft is located between the 
cylinder and llio sliding-block or cross-head, 
tl'ic piston-rod is connected with the latter hy 
two branches or limbs which straddle the 
crank-shaft and crank, and the connecting- 
rod or pitman plays between the limbs of the 
piston-rod. It is’ used for steam-pumps and 


sol, vat, or cistern in which things aro steeped ; donkey-engines, being very compact in form, 
speeirieally, a vat in which the mdigo-plant is gteeple-fairt, »• [Supposed to be a coiTuption, 
stooped to macerate It before it is soaked in tlie si,„„lnting steepje (ns if ‘a chureh-fair’ or ‘ker- 

incss’), of 'slaplc-fnir, < .staple-, market, + 
fair'^.] A common fair or mart. 


heating-vat. 
steepfuit(step'ful),<i. [< .steep 1 -t- -/«(.] Steep; 
precipitous. 

Anon he stalks about nsteepfuU Bock, 

Where soni, to shun Death's (never shunned) stroak, 
Had eiambred vp. 

Syleet-lcr, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, il., The Vocation, 
steep-grass (step'gras), n. Tho butterwort, 
VinfjnicuUt vulgaris: so called bocauso used like 
rennet. Also steepweed, stcepwort. Britten and 
Ualland, Eng. Plant Names, 
sleepiness (sto'pi-ncs), n. The stale or quality 
of being stcepy or steep; steepness. [Kare.J 

The craggincss and of places np and down . . , 

makes them Inaccessible. Howell, Forrchie Travel!, p. 132. 

steeple (sto'pl), n, [< JIE. steplc, stcpcl, sttpi/Ue, 
slepul, < AS. stcpcl, stj/pcl, a steeple, < stedp, 
steep, high: see strep^.) 1. A typicallj’^ lofty 
structure attached to a clmrcli, town-house, or 
other public ediflee, and generally intended to 
contain tho bells of such edifice. Steeple is a 
general term applied to every' secondary structure of this 
description, whether In the form of a simple tower, or, 
as is usiial, of a tower Biiniiouiited by a spire. 


Vdcletllssc 


These youths, In art, purse, and attire most bare, 
Give their attendance at each steeple /aire ; 

Being once lilr’d ho‘1 not displease his lord. 

Taylor, Works (1G30). (Nares.) 

steeple-hat (ste'pl-hat), n. A steeple-crowned 
hat. 

An old doublet and a Btccple hot. Browning, Strafford. 

steeple-houset (ste'pl-hous), ». A church edi- 
fice: so c.allcd by the early members of tho 
Society of Friends, who maintained that tho 
word church .applies properly only to the body 
of believers. 

The rcaLon why I would not go Into their stcepleJiouse 
was because I was to bear my testimony against it, and to 
bring all oif from such places to the Spirit of God, that 
they might know' their bodies to bo the temples of the 
Holy Ghost. George Fox, Journal ([‘hila.), p. 1G7. 

There are stceplcJinuscs on every hand, 

And puljiits that bless and ban ; 

And tho Lord will not grudge the single church 
That is set apart for man. 

ir/u’Uier, The Old South. 

Same as 


is the grete w'ynd that tlirautli donn the St66pl6-hUDting (sto pl-lum ''ting), n. 


greate toms and the hese and tljc greate bcclics 

Ine w’odes thranth to gronnde. 

Ayenhite o/ Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 23, 
Lod. What docs he Itb middle lookc like? 

A sUf. Troth, like a ‘«pire steej'lc In a Country Village oner- 
peering so many tliatcbt houses. 

Dekher and Middleton, Honest Wliorc, ii. 1, 
At Paris all steeples are clangouring not for sermon. 

Cailyle, French Bcv., III. I. 4. 

2. A lofty Iiead-dress worn by women in the 
fourteenth century. Sec Jiennin. 

Some of the more popular of these strange varieties of 
head-gear liavc been distinguished as the ‘‘horned.’’ the 
“mitre," the ’’stcejilc ” — in Fiance known ns the “hennin ’ 
— and the “ butterfly’. " Eneyc. Ilrit., VI. 4G9. 

3. A pyramidal pile or stack of fish sot. to dry. 
Also called pack, Seo tho quotation under 
pad;!., 10 (&). 

steeplehush (sto'pl-busli), «. Tho hardback; 
also, Spirpca salicifoUa. Seo Sqnrira. 
steeplechase (sto'pl -chiis), n. A horso-r.aco 
across a tract of country in which ditches, 


slceplcchusing . Carlyle, Sterling, v. 
steeple-jack (sto'pl-j.ak), n. A man who climbs 
steeples and tall cliimnoys to make repairs, or 
to erect scaffolding. 

A s(reyt-jnc/t of Sliemoia . , . met with a shockinR ac- 
clilent. St. James's Gazette, May 11, 1887. {Encyc. Diet.) 

steepletop (sto'pl-top), a. The bowhead. or 
great polar whale {Balicna mysticctus): so called 
from tho spout-holes terminating in a sort of 
cone: a whaler.s’ name. C. M. Scam awn. 
steeplewise (sto'id-wiz), adv. In tho manner 
of a steeple ; like a steeple. 

Thin his haire, 

Besides, disoideretl and vnkeinhd, his crowne 
ricked, made yierjde-wisc ; . . . bald ho was beside. 

Ilcywood, DIalugues (Woiks, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 120). 

steeply (Ktep'li),ach'. In a steep manner; with 
steepne^js; with precipitous declivity: as, a 
lieight rising stcrpbj. 

Atthi'i point it [the hlgluvny] steeply ovovtops, the fields 
on one side. Howells, Indian Summer, xx. 
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steep-water (''ir-ji'wn h‘r), )(. VtnlM* 
u orMiitnbb* for -j.* il>, 

a r<»r lla?:. 

lluMiJo^t At ..l.li-tli. littr 

1. jsAtljIfh tJa-aorilj nf I'nni c.pu'l 15 .-it 

till’ "c-t of Jlflyliiin. f-’ri, II. ■I*'*. 

steepweed, steepwort wC-il. -uort;, n. 

Saino as 

steepy (siO'ji’O. + -yi.] Mcr-p; 

pu•t•ipitol^^. 

UAtr to rv.ir hl't MunlOlnj; storu' npiIuMit 
\ !»m innuntain - lofty liulylit. 

Mavitoh, snllre?, v. 7-. 

stecri (Kir*rj, r. [< MIC. sOrnt, siinu, 

fiturnij < AIC. i'itor/ni, }t(u‘r<ni^ atf/rnn = 

Orrics. sfiura, ^'ffjo;v; = MI). 6f»H/rni, .-/arjva, 
.stin'cu, 1), shtren^ .•iticrou = .sV/ova, LG. 

aficroi = OIIG. ^(ntran^i-tiiirnDSi Ttlllfr. 
fttiincd'h, diroot, control, snjiport, G. stcurni, 
controL Moor. ])ilot,= led. utijra -= Drm. i<tyrc 
= S\\. htcer; cf. Goth, tiiiurjau, c.stahlish, 

confiruij partly from the* noun, AS. etc., 
a nuhlor (see .vfetd, ».), but in parr, as more 
purlH'ularly appears in tho Goth., prob. an 
orip. verb, ‘‘C'^tablidi* (hence Lliroct,’ 'steerM, 
conneeted vith OJIG. atinri, stronj:, large; cl. 
Goth. unbridled, SUt. N(h(h'(fnt, fixed, 

stable, etc. Tho MIC. forms arc }»artly confusod 
with the MIC. forms of 6f/r] I, Pvia.s. 1, To 
guide by the movements of a rudder or hdm; 
direet and govern, as a ship on hc*r conr.so. 

The two lirutlici were nbidyiig hotho in a slnppo 
'llint AMIS flint AAltli tlic fitonne strcijht out of Avunlc, 
Hut on n Jluckc, i<»f nil to pcccs 

iJiftruction oj Tniit (H L. T. S ), 1, 3T0D. 
You Aouibvlf blinll fleer the li.ippy helm 

,shaf:, 2 Hen. VI., 1. 3, 103, 
Notncnhnnt AAittincly 
flrcr(d Ills Keel unto this luckless sea. 

iVoms, Uarthh I'aiailjsc, I. .300. 

2. To pur.Hiio in a specified direction; direct: 
as. to .star onoV way or conr.so. 

Then AA ith e\ii!iniUd AVinss lie sfcm Ins flight 
Aloft, incumtient on the (lusk> an 

Milton, }\ L , k 22.*.. 

3. Togiiilie; manage; control ; govern. 

I-'yr *50 AAooil, it infgltlc nat be fhred, 

III til the noble tuui of IMonn. 

Chanerr, lioocl Women, 1. fl;J3. 
I hnve a soul 

Is full of grateful (lut>, nor aaiU suffer me 
rurlher tlisjiule your iireeopt ; jou lm\c poAver 
To fit I r me as j on jjlease. 

Shtrlry, Hird In a C.igc, i. 1. 

4f. To plan; lunitrive. 

TreAvely, mMi oA>tne hilj dccrc, 

Tho ^lejrhte, jit that I h.iAe held )o\a fUrrr, 

I'ul ^hapel} bu-n to(a>len dleytccie 

eVinneer, Trolliis, in. 

5. To lend: conduct; draw: n^, a bmiko-mnn 
.s’hM*.'* his victim to a bunho-ioint. SSee hunJeo- 
sl(n rr, - steering balloon, .'^ee licillnon'i — Steering 
committee, a Rmall hodj of men, geneiall> membcisol 
a legislate e ImkIa . engaged in dircedng the course of lugis- 
iniion isinnp I' s ] — To Steer a trick at the wheel, 
to take uni. s turn in steering n Aessel. 

II. intnnis. 1. To direct and goM‘iu a vessel 
in its coar.-o. 

.Tasroit . the bole tok, 

Stinl uuertln. slreame hticght to the lond. 

Jtotrnclion u/ Tnnj (U. T. 'i S 1. 1 P57 
Ilf Iheirmcn aa'oic st.Arned the lest all so Aveako 
that oacl> one conld lie along Apon the Helm ami 

J*urchn'‘, i’llgiimagi, p 7-lf». 

2. To dirort onoV course at .‘soa; Miil in a spe- 

cified direction: ns. the shij) .n/ccm Miuthward: 
he lor Liverpool, 

The tUtomltes 

Slrrmni j . townuli the isle of Khoile>. 
llaAc then, injumtod them uttli .m .iftii fleet. 

tifink Oilicllo, 1 H 

3. To nnsAver the holm: ns. tin* vcssid sfar^ 
with ease. — 4. I'itmrntivoly. to take or pur.suc 
a c(>Mi>eor way ; hence, to direct oncVctinduct ; 
conduct onl'’^ self. 

Melt h'lni, nml AAe.dtli>. Avantlng no siippoit. 

You flrcr hetuKl the eountrj* and tho couit. 

DrirJcn, fu Ids kinsman, John Hr) den, 1 US. 
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H*‘ rilhAi d hi-r of her htiriUn, an«l r*r/-rrtt along the 
fin it b\ hT fide, i\rr\!ng liir HaUiI iimtlon .-iml juit.-i 
t,H * lenat. Mr*, *:n*KfU, rnmfM.-l. il. 

To ctccr clear of, til ki* p aA'-ij feim; av<»l»!. 

It niinln^gn V. •'kill, and .-i pirtli iilar Mlclty, t.i /V^r 
r/' ir scaH I ami <*h.ir>h n*. , ,, . , 

irnr'i\ rhjMeil a 1., I.A:pl. 

To Btccr roomer, r^-Mipni/r.— To Btccr Email, 
In fciMr Autli little iMiiAtimnt i-f tin* htlm. and enn-e- 
iiniJitlA Aiith but KlUhl divlAtlnnof the ship’s lM*ail fnmi 
ti.i- :»-L-nt 1 tmir^ -—To Bteor with a Email bclm, 

to K- • P accnnitelA, XAilh but slight slilfllng ol 

tl h* !m In t ith«T dlrtctinii. 

stcor^ f-t*‘ri. I*. [< .ML.e/r/re,.Ahn,.<frr,.v/r/>r. 

< A>. ML. .•‘/hr, D..^/H//r =s MLtL 

"tiirt, LG. . v/i7r = OIIG. .'//aivz. f., ^IIIG. .•**//“ 
j«r/. A/fi'irrr. G. n., = Icel. sfftri = Sw. 

L.m. v/i/r. n rudder, a steering-oar. jirob. orig. a 


ult. If. A riuldcr: a helm. 

With a AAIIACI fAWel hnistcii Atas liisf/rrr. 

t7iaKr<rr, Good Women, 1. 2110. 

2t. Aholm.Mnan; a pilot. 

He that is lord of fortune be thy flcre. 

C/inuccft Man of l-w’s Talc, 1. 330. 

3f. Ajrtii'lt*; n director; a govoriior; a ruler. 

Xty Imty dcro, 

S. n Itiiil tiatli wroclil iiu: for I slinl yoiv Ecn’c, 

Ai 11111*5 1 meiie yc wol yet lie my riere 
lu dome hie. If tliatymrlist, orslcnc. 

Chaucer, TroHus, ill. 12iil. 

Comniocllti Is the ttcer of all their .actions. 

Jiurton, Anat. oi Mel., p. IPS. 

4t. Guidance; direction; government; control. 

For \iliannc I my lady lierc, 

My wit witli Hint liatli loste liis ftere. 

Goiter, Coni. Amatil., 1. 

To give one a steer, to give one a useful lilnt; give one 
a point or tip. iSlatig, V. S.l , . ~ 

steer- (stor), w. [< JIE. steer, stcr, sicor, < AS. 
.sfrdr = E.stitr = OJjG. siicr, SIXiG. sfer = OHG. 
t~!ii>r, JtllG. G. siier = Icol. sfjOrr =: Gotli. sliiir, 
a i)uU, steer; also witliout initial .y, led. iJijvrr 
= Sw, tttir = Dan. tyr, a steer; cf. L. Uturtts (> 
It. Sp. 'loro = Pg. toiiro = P. dim. taiircnu), < 
Gr. rof/wf = OBtilg. tiirCt = Bolicm. Pd. iiir = 
litiss. tiinl = AV. liirtr = Ir. Gad. tarbli, a Bull, 
steer; proB. akin to OHG. slmi, sliuri, strong, 
Skt. sthiiriii, a pack-horse, sthiila, gre.at, largo, 
powerful, stliura, a inau, sthiivara, fixed, staBlo, 
Gr. aravpCc, a pole, stake, etc. (see stauriis). Cf. 
steci't; uH. from tlio samo root; cf. also stirl:, 
and 7'aiiriis.] A j'oung male of tlio o.x Icind; 
a Bullock, ospeeiall}' ono tvhich has Been cas- 
trated and is raised for Beef. In tho Dnited 
States the term is oxtended to male Beof-cattlc 
of any age. 

.tiiveiRUS is nyoiigcoxcwlmnhc is iioleiigcrti calf, ami 
ill* is tlien ctiiijd a ftecre wlian Ito hcgymietli to he Iielp- 
full unto tlio pioBt of man in cringe the erth. 

Viali'!/uc.i o/ Creatures Moralytcd, p. 228. (nalliiecll.) 
Laocooii . , . 

tVitli solemn pomp tlicn sacrificed a steer. 

Drydcn, .£ncid, li. 2CS. 

steer- (ster). r. 1. [< steer-, Ji.] To make a 
.steer of ; castrate (a young bull or Bull-calf). 
[Karo.] 

Tlio male calves arc steered and converted to hcef. 

Vaily Teleyrajih, Oct. 28, 18SC. {Encyc. Diet.) 

steer'’ (ster), v. and h. An obsolete or dialectal 
vai'iaut of stirl. 

tVIiat's a’ the steer, kimincr? 

AViiat's a* liie steer f 
Cliailie Iio is landed. 

An. liaith, he’ll soon he licre. 

Jacobite Sony. 

steerable (stei’'n-Bl), a. [< stecri + -allc.] 
CapaBlo of Being steered : as, a steerabic Bal- 
loon. 

steerage (ster'aj), ». [Eai’ly mod. E. also stccr- 
nhjr, .'•hrratje stceri + -rttfc.] 1. Tho act, 
praetieo, or method of stcci’ing; guidance; di- 
rection; conti'ol; specifically, tho direction or 
control of a ship in her coui’so. 

lly reason of tlic ciiii stirraye of tho otiicr ship, wc liad 
iiiiiiKSt hooi-ded cacli otiicr Ilatduyt’s Voyayes, II. 120. 
Dili lie that hatli the stceraye of my course 
Direct my sail ' Shak., K. and .T., i. 4. 222. 

2. That By which n course is steered or di- 
rected. [Bare.] 

Inscribed to I*lia*hiis, liern he Intiig on liigh 
Tlic stceraye frcmigiuni] ot Ins wings. 

Drydcn, .Isiicid, vi. 2i. 

3. Xniit., the ofl'cct of the helm on a ship; the 
maimer in which tho ship is afTcctcd By the 
helm: as, she was going nine knots, wifh'ca.sy 
.••tccraiic, — 4. A course steered; apnthorsvay; 
a course of conduct, or a way of life. 


steersman 

lie t-wv hi* steeray triii* In riiry pin. 

I id Iti iliv cciiipv* of a ii**iilv I'lsrl. 

D’r' ****r and Ji-ulfu, I’lirv tor a Oiivl.**! 1, li . 2. 

Ta t oiir (hoiriiors i*vivarv in tiim', li *t . . . tluy.lilp. 

11 rack till not Ii vs. a* oUivrs liivv d.*ii hvfvrv thuii. In the 
c.iurs Mlitrili iii**l tint dlrrvctina tin* Sleera n u> a l*n*v 
I’olllliioiliiiaUll. Mdl-n, I’rve I’olilliiiiioitaltli. 

5. A rudder; ulichu: nppanitU'. fur slccrim;; 
Iicucc, a ]ilaec of government or control. 

This day lliv Wllllain was Inld a gn*iintl. iivvail«v sin* 
lias sonieiiliat U-.ikv, anti to iiiiiid livr/Orro.***. 

IlaUvyts I'l.***!./***, I. 411**. 
Wlillv tlivy iilio ot till* fieeray stiant 
Anil reap’d tlie pmfit soiinlit ids I'lomi. 

Eiritt, iivatli of l>r. Sm Ifi. 

6t. The purt of a ship where tlietilleriraver.-i-; 
tho stern. 

I w as miicli FUrprired, and ran iiit.i tlio sterndye to lotik 
on tlic cmiiji.isi. Dainjiier, \o}nae*, an. IP'S-. 

7. Ill piisscnger-sliips, the part of the ship .’il- 
lottcd to the passengers who travel at the 
cheaiiest rate, heiteo called sUrntiic ]iii.''Snigrr.s : 
gencrnll.v, except in the new’cst tyjie of jiasseii- 
ger-stcamoi’s, not in tho stern, as iiiigltl Be 
supposed. But ill the Bow; in a iiiaii-of-wnr, tlio 
linrt of tho Berth-deck just forward of the ward- 
room : it is generally divided into two apart- 
ments, one on each side, called the .starhiun-d 
and port steerages, which are assigned to niid- 
shiiimcn, clerks, and others. 

It lieing nccessaiy for me to oliscrvc strict economy, I 
took my passage in tlie stceraye. 

Dickens, Martin Clniutviiit, xiil. 

StCDrage country (nniit.). Sco country. 
steerageway (stcr'aj-wu), n. Xaut., that de- 
gree of fonvard movement or heiidway of a 
ship which renders her subject to tlio holm, 
steerer (stei’'er), JI. [< .‘deci’i + -crK] 1. Ono 
w’ho or that which stcci's; a .stcer.smiiii. 

And I will he tile eiccrer o ’t, 

To row 5 on o’er the sea. 

J'oiiny Vekie (Cliild’sDallmls, IV. 23). 

2. In a ti'icyclo, tho rod and small wheel By 
v.’hicli the mnehino is turned about niul guided : 
called front steerer or hticl: steerer according 
to its ’place on tlie maeliine. — 3. In Bunko 
swindling, one ivho steers or loads his victim to 
tho rendezvous; a Bunko-stccror. [Slang.] — 
Boat-stoercr, in rehaliny, the second man in iimk in n 
boat’s crew, wlioso duty it is to act ns iinw.oar'.tnan \i Idle 
going on to tlie wliale, to liarpoon orlioinh tlic wlialelf lie 
is so instructed liy tlic ofilcer, nnd lo steer tlio lioat ntler 
tlio wlmlc has been struck, Imving slilficil emlsMitli the 
ofliecr. Tlie duties of tlio hoat*stecrcr, or liarpooiier or 
slower ns lie is also ealicd, me the most Inipoilnnt in- 
Iriisicd to tho crew. 

steering-compass (stcr'ing-kum‘'pas), ii. See 

comjtass. 

steering-gear {ssfor'ing-gur), ii. Xniit., tho 
maohiuory By which tho rudder is managed, 
la large ships steam-power lias come into very genemt use 
for this purpose — n wliccl, turned by tlie lielin-.maii in tlic 
saincmiinncrns wlicn steering by limiil, by its iictlon nil- 
mltting steam to the engines wliloh move tile lielm. 
steering-sail (stcr'ing-sfil), n. Same as slntl- 
(lingsail. 

steering-wheel (ster'ing-hw’61), n. The w-hccl 
By which tho 2 ’uddor of a ship is shifted and the 
ship steered. 

steerlessf (sturTos), a. [< JIE. sterclc.i, < AS. 
stcorlctis, h.aRing no ruddei’, < stcur, a i-uddci’, 
+ -Icrfs, E. -less; ^ slccri,n., + -less.'] Having 
no rudder. 

At stcrcless ii itiilnnc a lioot mn I. 

Chaucer, Troiliis, 1. 410. 
tike to tlic stecrless boat tlint swerves n illi cvciy wind. 

Surrey, Decl. lil. 

steerling (ster'Ung), tl. [< sfeerS -f -h’lipi.] A 
young steel’. 

To get tliy stecrltiiy, once again 
I'lo play sncli nnother strain. 

Bcrrick, A Dciicolick, or Dlscoiirsc of Ncatlicrda. 

steermanf (ster'man), ». [< ^lE. sterman, stcor- 
man, < AS. stcurman (= D. stiiiirinan = 5rijG. 
stnrman, stnreman = MHG.s/iiiniifiii, G.strnrr- 
niann, steersman, = Icol. stjjrimiitlir, slJOrnnr- 
inttlhr^Sv:. stynnim =zDtm..stiirman<l, a mate), 
< stc6r, rudder, -h man, man: see stccfi and 
iKfiH.] Same ns steersman. 

Tlicir star tlie Billie; Sleer-mau tli’ Iloly-filio.st. 

Syhester, tr. of Du ilartas's WcekB, 1. 1. 

steersman (sterz'iunn), n. ; })]. steersmen (-men). 
f< JIE. stircsman, <“AS. stturc.sman, stoeiiuiian, 
i sicorcs, gen. of .steor, a rudder, -1- man, iiian.] 
One who steers, (n) ’J'lie steerer of a Iioal ; n Iielnis- 
mmi ; n pilot. 

JIow tiie lempcFtal began. 

And liow lie lost liis steresinan. 

Chaucer, llonse of Fame, 1. 430. 

Tliroiigli ll tlie Joj'fiil steersman clears ills nay, 

And conics to niiclior In ids Inmost ha}*, Dryden. 



steersman 

(M) A governor; a ruler, 

71c of the .V. s*crcs-men 

Viider hem wekleti In store tgen [ten], 

(Jcite^is and Kzodus (i:. E. T. S.), 1. 3417, 

steersmanship (storz'man-sliip), n. [< steers- 
thfin -ship.'] The office or art of a stoers- 
niaTi ; ^kill in steering, 
ll'f ^ i)rriiso<l my stcersmanniiijK 

J. Burroughs, Tcpacton, p. 10. 
stGcrsmats (j^^lerz^mat). 7?, [< .‘^tccr's. poss. of 

mntc'^.] A mate or assistant in steer- 

in:f. [li‘nrc.] 
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Wh pi], it so c’-pert hut needs must wreck. 
lu-hirN'd ni'h -^luh .a iicers-mate at the lielin’ 

Jft7/07i, S. A , 1. laio. 

stecr-staffr, [yui.siccrsiof; <.vt7’o-i -h.^tnir.] 

SaTiio .'I'. .s,'f «/•-/;(<. ‘Pro V, .xxiii. 34." 

stcer-treef u, [Early mod. E. also 

ylfniir,.s!, rfrn. < ME. sterefrv : <.^(ccr^ 

+ in>.] 1. A rudder, 

Wife, tent the ft'-rc-tre, and I sliallo noay 
Tim Utimos of the ace that wc lierc, If I'niay. 

. Toinidcij Miseries, p 31. (llalliurU.) 
2. Tile iiiiiidlo of a plow. Cath. Aiuj.y p. 3G1, 
n<»to. 

stsory (ster'i), [< A stir; a 

a tumult. [Scotch.] 

'• Wlicre'* till- joun^orworaunkiml?'' paid thcAuliquarv. 
“Itidftd. Iinithcr, anruig a’ the j'-fA-n/, Maria wadna he 
gi’ided hv mo — she Ret .away to the llall:et-crai"-he;«d.” 

.Vf.if/, Antiquary, lx. 
stesve^ fstr'y), a. [Sc.. also stirrr, a var. 

nf -s/Zf?; j-.rob. diu‘ to Dan. stir, .‘>tiff': see stilt] 
Stiff; linn; unbending or unvieldiiig. 



Under view of a seg- 
ment of (he diskor,^/»rr' 
/ta aurt/a / m, a litho- 
cirst with hs protective 
hood. A usual diameter 
of Stfr.xncfhlhalma- 
ia ; c, the arrangement 
of Uie radiating canals; 
e, tlie.i()crtureaf a geni- 
tal chinilier, witli plait- 
ed genital meiiihranc. 


A lllly luiirdly, dcn'c, an* swank, 

An t weel down a sliniiely shank 
.\s e’er troiul ylrd. 

Burv>, Auld i'anner’a Salutation to his Auld Marc, 
steeve^ (sr»’vi, v, t.\ prat, and pp, stra'cd, ppr. 
stffrintf. [Also stifvr; a var. ot .vf/rfl, r’. Cf, 
f/.] To .stiffen: as, to bo steered with 
colli, finiyr, [J-’rov. Eng.] 
stesve- ('«ti’v), r. ; pro^ and pp, ytferrd, ppr. 
''tf< riiui. [Appav. oiig. ‘be stiff’ fa stcoving 
bowvjuit “ill mg lived .stiff or lirinly and im- 
movaldy in flie v<*'.'*el. a liorizontJ!! one being 
movable"): sees/o/v^. Cf. J)an, .s/OYr, a ]iro]i, 
.‘•tay, ^ttn lij:i U f', a beam to jirop witli.J I. ///- 
tntii^. Xtii'f., to jiro.p'ct frein tli(‘ bows at an 
angle iiisti upI (M* boiizoutallv: said of a bow* 
‘'prtl. 

’J he lio\' "piit !• «'il(l to sfi cir inoic or K-ei, a<i the outer 
end !•> Mi“ d nr drnojx d Tvttni, .N'av.il Piet , 117. 

11. X/int., to give a certain angle of 

cdf'Vation to; as, to stare a bowsprit, 
steeve- Mev), v. [< s((Crf‘^, r.] yaut.. the 
angle of rdeMifioii wliicii Iho bowsprit maUc.s 
with fli" iiorizon. 

Steeve"^ (stev), /•. pret. and pp. stared^ jipr. 
sluriiHj. [Ai-o mV/v; a var. of .s7/(V-, < OF, 
rsftrer, stuff, vram (OF. /stir/, the loading of a 
.sliip); sf.(. Wi/v*-.] 1. To stuff; cnim; i 

/irmly and tiglitly. J/nnieson. [Scoleli.] — 2. 
Xdift.. to slew, as cargo in a vosscl’.s hold, bv 
inoan^ of a -i i-evo or a Jaek-serew. //. II. Dam}, 
Jr., Ilefiiri. tie* Mast. ]i. 30G. 
steeve'* Mr-v), v. [< stu'vO^, r.] a long der- 
riel; or ‘“jiar, v, illi a blo(d\ at one einl, used in 
stowing ejiigo. Ilfunnwhi, XavalEncyc., p. 777. 
Steevely Mev'li), odr, [<67/-m’I + -///*.] Firm- 
ly; stoutly. .Tamn '■>)}}. Also .vZ/r/vb/, [.Seoteh.] 
Steevingi ('Sle'ving), n. [Verbal n. uisUm-, 
r.] y/utt., the .'tngle of elevation whicli a ship’s 
bow.sjirit makes with tlie horizon; a stcovn. 
steeving- fste'ving), u. [Verbal ji. of stccrc^, r.] 
The operation of stowing CGrtain kinds of car- 
go, a‘5 cotton, word, or hides, in a vessel’s- liold 
with a steeve or a taclw-screw. Seo st/cv/''^. 
V. t., 2. 

stegfsteg), /(. Sumo as .sbff/ (ill various seiise.s). 
[Prov. }-:ng.] 

steganographistt ('stog-a-nog'ra-fi.st), )i. [< 

stc/j/ino/iraph’U + -/«./.] One who practi.sc.s the 
art of ‘WTiting in ciplier. lUiilcif, 1727. 
ste^anographyf fstog-a-nog'ra-li), ». [= F. 

st/jjaaorjnipUie, < Gr. <7rc}Gr($r, covered (< ari'jrtv, 
cover), 4- ypurtmv, d\Tilc, mark.] The art of 
writing in ciplier, or in characters wliicli are 
not iutclli/^iblo except to the persons who cor- 
respond witli cacli other ; eryptogi-aphy. liny- 
ion, Anat. of Jlel., p. 498. 

The Art of .Steno;;ruijhle, . , . wherevnto la annexed a 
very caslc Direction lor Strganngrajihic, or Secret Writing, 
jirinted at London in 1C02 for Cuthbert Burble. 

Title, (luoted In Encyc. Brit., XXI. 83G, note. 

Steganopbtlialinata (stcg^^a-nof-tbal'ma-tj^, 
n. pi. [NL., nout, pi. of stc/janophihalmaixis : 


see stcganopdithtthnaions.] The covered-eyed 
acalephs, a division containing those jelly- 
fishes wliose sensory tcntacuUcysts are cov- 
ered witli flaps or lappets 
proceeding fi'om tho margin 
of tho disk: contrasted with 
Gymnonli thahnata. Thia divi- 
sion contains some of the common- 
est jellyfishes, as Aurelia aurita; 
it con'cspoitds to Dhc/>phora in a 
usual souse, moie exactly to 2>i«- 
cophor/c phancrocatp/v, or Scyjjho- 
medusee. Also called Steganoph- 
thnlmia. See also cut under ^lurWfcr. 

steganophthalmate (steg''a- 
nof-tharmat), a. anil ii. f< 

NL. *slcpniiophthit!mntiis, < 

Gi'. o-c) ai-df, covorod, + uiiOa}- 
/lui, ej’o.] I. a. Covored- 
cyed or liiddcn-cyod, as a liy- 
dromcdusaii; not p3-iniiopii- 
thalmate. Also siepannph- 
thiilmnlmix, stciianophllialmic, 
xleiianoplWiahiious. 

II. »i. A member of tho 
SJeganophlhahu/tta. 

steganophthalmatous (stog^a -nof-thal' ma- 
tus), a. [< XL. *‘stcg(tn/)phthalm/iiits : see sieg'a- 
}atphth(tlmatt.] Sumo us sUg/iuophthdlmate. 
Steganophthalmia {stcg"a-nof-thaPmi-a), n. 
pi. [XL.. < Gr. C7i'}aiu,t^ covered, + h60a7p6r, 
eye.] Same us Steg/mupUthalninio. 

steganophthalmic (stcg a-nof-tliaFniik), G. [< 
stvganophthabu-ak + -/r.] Same ws steganoph- 
ih/ilmalc. 

steganopkthalmous (stog'n-uof-thaPmus), a. 
[< Gr. covered, + 6^f/<i?./7or,e3'C.] Same 

as skg/inojdithahn/itr. 

steganopod (.Steg'n-im-jiod), ami h. [< XL. 
st< (fanopns {‘P<>/l-), < Gr. i?rt)aroToi'f (-a’o4-),xvcb- 
footed, < cTt}avoi, covered, 4* (rod-) = E. 
./brtf.] I, a. In ornith., liaving all four toes 
webbed; totipulmate. 

II. u. A moinlii'r of (lio Stvpnitoimtlrx. 
Steganopodat (slop-ii-noii'o-dii). u.pl. [NL. : 
si'O xtijiaiiiiimd.] All Aristotolinii prouji of 
birds, apiiroxitniitcd}' oijiiiviiloiit to the Lin- 
iifaii .tiixfiix. or \voh-footi*d hirds colloctiveh'. 

steganopodan (sii’p-:i-iio]i'n.di;ii), k. [< stii/ii- 
iKipiid -r In totipalmntc ; stcgii- 

nopod. 

Steganopodesistopii-iion'o-doz), ii.pl. [NL. : 
SCO xtrtiiiiiiipml.'\ .\ii oi(li-r of n.olatorinl liirds. 
consisting of (lioso Mliiidi have all four toes 
wehbod and a more or loss dcvolopod pillar 
poiicli; tlio Totip(dmiil;c. It Is now usually divided 
Into sK fiuiulhs Sifitiil/r, /Vf<*<vi»ud/r Phnlacrworaeid/r, 
Plnthlfp, Tftchvj it If l.T nm\ Pha>thf'ufitlir rt'Rpcctlvclyicp- 
resented by tin- Kuuuets. ptljeniis. eormor.'uits. darters, 
frluMtes, fitul tinjiic birds. Jh/spur/unorjiluT, JUnnipcilcs, 
and I‘{>e<i(t.rr< me s>noiiyiiis. M-e ciitR under anhwga. 
eoTmoranf, j'n>iale hinl, ganiut. iwUcan, Phaithon, rough- 
billed, nud totijialiiufte. 

of a steganopodous (8teg*n-noi»'p-dus), a. [< stega- 
uojiod + -07/.V.] Same as sk/jmwpod. 


Steganopus (ste-gnn'o-i>us),* n. ' [NL. (Vioil- 
lot, IHIH); sei^ siegan/tpod.] A gciiu.s of pliala- 
ropcs, having tho toes margined with nu oven 
mnmlirane, and the bill very long and slender. 






Wilson’s I Ii.ilAfftiv \ Sti(^(tii{ifiis n tlsont). 

It includes Wllsoirp ]>hn1aio|ie,.S’. leif-mii, n Norlli Amcrl- 
enn fipecIcB, tho 7arKc.sl nnd liniul<-ome.Ht of tlie fundly. 
Tills Kcnus has notliiac (o do u Hit (he order of hirds that 
apjicars, fiom the iorm Sleganogstdcfi, \a) Im* named fioin It 
Stegocarpi (.stcp-o-ldir'pi), «. pL [NL.: SCO 
strpacrtrpoit'!.'^ A division of Inyaer-ous ino'-ses 
in wliioli tlic C!i7>snlo opens in I lie ujuior jiart 
b}’ a deciduous lid or oporculuin. It oinbraccs 
tlie larger jiart of tiio true mosses, 
stegocarpous (stog-p-ltiir'pus), a. [< NL. "slcfio- 
carpus, < Gr. arlyeiv, cover, -1- Kii/mdr, fruit.] 
In hot., of or belonging to the Stegocarpi; linv- 
ing an oporeulate capsule. 


stele 

Stegocepbala (steg-o-sef'ii-lii), n. pi. [NL,, 
■ neut. pi. of *4'tcr7or;c/)7mbfs; se'o slcgoccplialous.'] 
Same as Lrdtijiiiilhodontia. Also Stcgocephali. 
stegocephalian (stog''’9-se-f!i'li-an), a. and n. 
[< Stcgoccjdiala + -iaii.} I. o. Stegocepbalous, 
II. n._ A member of tlie Slcgoccpliala. 
stegocepbalous (steg-o-sef'a-lus), a. [< NL. 
“slcgoccphahiSfi Gr. aTl}eiv, cover, + kc^q^;;, the 
lio.ad.] Having the be.ad mailed, loricate, or 
catapbraet, as a labjTintbodont; having the 
eliaraetors of, or pertaining to, the Stego- 
crpli<da. 

Stegodon (steg'o-don), n. [NL. (Palooncr, 
1857), < Gr. art J CO', cover, + a6ovg (bSovr-) =z E. 
tooth.} 1. A gomis of fossil elephants of the 
Tertiai-ies of India, intermediate in their den- 
tal eliaraetors between the existing elepliants 
and tlie mastodons. They are, however, most nearly 
related to the former, heloiiging to the same subfamily, 
Elcphantintc. S. insifjnis Is an example. 

2. [7. c.] An elepliant of this genus, 
ste^ognathous (stc-pog'na-thus), a. [< Gr. 
cn-jtiv, cover, -f yvitSo;, jaw.] In conch., hav- 
ing a jaw' composed of imbricated pilates: not- 
ing tiio Btdimulids;. 

Stegopterat (stc-gop'te-ril), i\. pt. [NL., neut. 
p\. ot -slcgoptcnis : so'6 siegopterous.} An order 
of neuroptcrous insects; tho roof-winged in- 
sects. It included the Panrrrpidm or scorpion-llies, the 
Phaphidnillr or snake flics, the Manlispidtc or mantis- 
flics, tlie ifprmeleanUdtc or ant-lions, tho IIcmcTohiida: or 
laccwings, the Sictlidre or Slay-flies, and the ritnjfjaneid.T 
or caddis-flics. Tiio order is now liroken up. 

stegopterous (ste-gop'te-ms), a. [< NL. "stc- 
goptcrus, < Gr. ortjmi, cover, + rrrcpdv, wing, 
= E./cof7(er,] In ciitom., roof-winged; holding 
the wings deflexedwhen at rest; of or pei'tain- 
ing to tlie Stegoptern. 

Stegosauria (stog-o-sii'ri-ji), v.pit. [NL., < Gr. 
art) fir, cover, + cargo;, a lizard.] An order 
or suborder of dinosaurs, ropresontod bj* tho 
families Slcgoxam-iilx and Scchdosaiiridrc. 
stegosaurian (stog-r>-sa'ri-.an), a. and n. [< Slc- 
gosnmid + .on.} I. a. Of or pertaining to 
tlie Sligoicinrai, or liaviiig their cliaraeters. 

II. II. A dinosaur of (he order Stcr/osaiiria. 
Stegosauridffi (steg-o-sfi'ri-dG), II. pi [NL., < 
Sicf/osiiiirim + -id/c.} A famil.v of lierhivorous 
dinosniirs, t_v]iilied bj- the gciius Stegosaurus, 
witli bieoiieavo vertebra', iscliia rotrorso and 
meeting in mid-line, tlie astrng.alns coalesced 
wilh the tibia, and tlie inetntnr.siils short. They 
were .Tnrassic reptiles of groat size. 
Stegosaurus (steg-o-sa'rns), n. [NL. (Marsh, 
1877), < Gr. an ;£(!', cover, + criipnc, a lizard.] 
1. Tlio typical genus of Slcginsaiirid/r. It con- 
tained speeic.s some 30 feet long, mailed with 
cnonnoiis bucklers nud spines. — 2. [7. c.] A 
dinosaur of this genus. 

Steik, c. t. See .s7ei 7,-. 

steillr, 11 . sVn obsolete Seoteh spoiling of stale!. 
steinlf, r. and ii. An ob.solete Scotch spelling of 
•sin lit, stfCli-. 

stein- (still), H. [G. xfc/ii, stone.] Ano.artheu- 
wnro mug, especially one dcbigned to hold beer. 
Steinberger (stin'btr-gOr), «. A wliite wine 
groiMi on t he Ifhine. near Wiesbaden in Prussia. 
Tlie vincyoid hcloiigs lo tiio I'riissian imtionol donmiii. 
Stcinheig.r milks in ustimntinn second only to tlic Jolluii- 
nlsheiger, mid in some years is consideied better by eoii- 
nnisseiirs. 

stoinbock (stin'bol!), n. [G. : see steenhoh.} 
1. Tho ibex. — 2. Hame as .vtirnT/ofr. 
Steinerian (sti-no'ri-an), a. and ». [Named by 
C'roniona from Htciiier (see def.).] I. a. Per- 
taining to tho discoveries of tlie Gcruinn geome- 
ter Jacob Steiner (1796-1.SG3) Steinerian poly- 

gon. Sco ptiltiijon. 

II. n. In math., tlie locus ot points whose 
first jiolar.s witli respect to a given curve have 
doublo points. 

Steiner's surface. Seo surface. 

Steing, n. .Same ns sling'!. 
steinneilite (stin'lii-lit), ». A variety of iolite. 
steining (sti'uing), ». Kame as stccning, 2. 
Steinitz gambit. Seo gambit. 

Steinkirk (slin'kerk), li. Seo .sicciihirh. 
steinmannite (stm'mnn-it), n. [Named .after 
SIriiiiiiiinii, a Gei-mnn ’mincralogist.] A vari- 
ety of galena containing some arsenic and an- 
timony. It commonly occurs in ootaliedra’. 
crystals. 

ste’irk, n. See still:. 

steive, r. A variant of stive!. 

steket, v. An olisoleto form of Stic!;!. 

stelt. An olisoleto form oistcci!, steal!, stale!, oto. 

stela (ste'lii), II. Same ns stcleS. 

stolefi. An old spelling of steal!, steal!. 

stele'-’t, n. An olisoleto form of stale!. 



stele 

stele*' (‘'tr'If*. ‘-oniftirnfs pi. .‘'(flic or 

ftfldi. [= F. .'■ff'lr, < L. < (ir. rr/]/.;;. nn 

Jiprif^ht hliiF or pillar, < Inraidr, j-taiul, sot: soo 
.•f/zT/K/ ami In z/rr/^.Tz/^ : (<■/) An uprifrht 

hlab or ofton orownt-d with a rich ari- 

theiiiion, and .‘•omotim^s boariiifr more or li-ss 



Sculptured Stele.— Momimcnt of the Knicht iJcxilcos (who fell before 
Corinth 3^4 H C ), on the S Kred W , Ath-.iis 


clalioriitc 6(>ulpt\n'o or a i)aiiiteil sceTio, com- 
monly used aiuoiif; tlio ancient Greeks as a 
fTriivestoue. (h) A similar slab or pillar serv- 
iiii; as a milestone, to bear an inscription in 
some public place, or I'ov a like purjioso. 
stelecnite {stel'e-klt), ». [= F. slcUchitc, < Or. 

erf/f i-er, flic erowii of the root of a tree, stump, 
block, log, tlie trunk, -I- A line kind of 

atorax, in larger pieces tliun tlie calamite. Also, 
erroneously, /.tclocliitc. 

Stelgidopteryx (stel-ji-dop'te-riks), n. [NL. 
(S, F. Baird, IS.'iS), < Gr. (aTe/yii)-}, a 

scraper, + nri/ir;, a wing.] A genus of 
(Ihiifl.'c. having the outerweb of the first primary 
serrate by conversion of the barbs into a series 
ot recurved liooka ; tlie rougli-winged swallows. 
5 scmpcnmn is the cainmon rough-s iiiged sivalliiw of the 
United States, of plain hiownislleoloration, greatiyreaeni- 
liling tlie hank-sivallow. Several others inhabit Central 
and Soutli Ameriea. See cut under rotigh-winged. 
stell (stcl), r. I. r< ME. stcllcii, < AS. ntclkni (= 
AID. D. AIIjG. LG. OHG. AIHG. G. stellcii), set 
up, place, fL\, < sicnil (= AID. D. sial = AILG. 
sfnf, LG. stall = OFIG. AIHG. sial, G. stall), a 
place, stall: see sfn//l.] To set; place; fix. 
[Obsolete or dialectal.] 

Mine eyeliatli plaj-'d file iiainter, and liatli stcll'd 
Tliy beauty's foini in talile of my lieart. 

Sltak., Sonnets, x.\iv 
stell (stell, ti. [A var. of stall^, after sicll, r.] 
It. A place; a station. 

Tlie saul sfell of Plessis. 

Danet's Cnmines, sig V 5. (Aarrs.) 
2 . A stall; a fold for cattle. J/alliwcll ; Jamie- 
son. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Stella (stel'ii), «.; pi. .stelhr (-e). [NL., < L. 

Stella, a star: see .vfnri.] A stellate sponge- 
spicule; an aster; a stellate, 
stellar (stel'ar), a. [=, F. Jellairc = Sp. eslnl- 
lar — It. slcUare, < LL. slellaris, pertaining to a 
star, stanw. < L. siclla. a star: see .sV//n.] Of 
or pertaining to stars; astral: as. slellar synrWs-, 
stellar space: skttar regions. 

These soft (lies 

only enlighten, hut . . . she<l <lown 
Theii Cellar \irtue on all kimls that glow. 

MHluti, 1’. L , i\ <i71. 

Stellaria (''te-hVri-ii),». [XJj, (Linmvus, ]7X>), 
iianio tnuisi'orrcd, on necouiit ot tlio 
blossoms, from a i'ori.spcrniiini so n.innd liv 
Dilloiiius (1719): < I... sitJla, a ^tar.J A ^-cmis 
of polyju'falou'- plants, of tho ordor ( <ii i/oplii,l- 
and tribo J/.s/nr/r. it is chanu-tci h) the 
ahserue 01 htipulo^, hy Ikm-crb usually witli lit*, .Uriilv 
two eleft petals and throe stales, and hy a one celled glo’- 
hose or ohlong capsule which coinmoidy splits into thiec 
two cleft 01 completely parted valves. I hero are about 
S.> species, scatteied throughout the world; in the tiopics 
tlicy occur only on niountaiiis. Seven species oceui in 
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rnpl.and and nlMuit 20 In North America, of which Tare 
natiies of the northca*-tcni rnltcJ Plates. They arc com- 



monly diffuse herhc, with weak, smooth, or halrj* stems, 
looisely ascending or growing In matted tufts. Their 
Jlowers aic usually wliite, and form terminal paniclcd 
cj mes, sometimes mixed witli leaves. Several species are 
Know n asc/u‘cAi<eet/,and several others as stancoii ot stitch' 
irort, e«5jiecially S. Ilolostca (secstitchwort), a common Eng- 
ll':h species, bearing such local names as allbonc, break' 
bones, y/art'bxtttons, snojhjack. S. longifoUa, the long-leafed 
stitch wort, fretpicnl in tlie Nortliern Atlantic States, forms 
delicate tangled masses of light green overtopped by nu- 
nicrous small white flowers. S. jmbera, the great chick- 
weed or starwoit, tlie most showy Atlantic species, forms 
conspicuous dark-green tufts along shaded banks in ear- 
liest spring, fiom rciinsylvania soutliwatd. See also cut 
under ovary. 

stellary (slcl'a-ri), a. Same as stellar. 
stellate (stel'at), a. and n. [< L. stellatiis, pp. 
ot sicllarc, set or cover with stars, < Stella, star: 
sao Stella. 'j I. a. Star-like in form ; star-shaped; 
arranged in the form of a conventional star; 
radiating from a common center like tho rays 
<ir points of a star: as.sfc/fn/elc.aves; thosicllalc 

groups of natrolite ciystals stellate bristle or 

hair, a bristle or linir wliicli branches at the end in a star- 
shaped manner. See cut under hair, 4.— Stellate frac- 
ture, a fracture, occurring usually in a flat hone, in wliich 
several fissures radiate from the centra! point of in jury.— 
Stellate leaves, leaves, more than two in number, sur- 
rounding the stem in a whoil,or radiating like the spokes 
of a w heel or the points of a star. Also called vcrticillatc 
haves. Sec cut under Stellate ligament, 

a costovertebral ligament ; the anterior costoccntral liga- 
incut uniting the head of a rib with the body of a verte- 
bra : so called from tlie radiated figure in man.— Stellate 
spicule, an aster; a stellate. — Stellate veins, vor>' mi- 
nute venous radicles situated just under the capsule of 
tlie kidney, arranged in a radiating or stellate manner. 

II. «. A stellate microsclore, or flesli-spiculo 
in tlie form of a star. Jincyc. Brit., XXII, 417. 
stellated (stol'a-ted), a. [< stellate + -cd^.] 
Same as stellate — stellated polygon, polyhedron, 
etc. Sec the noung. 

stellately (stel'.ut-li), adv. Radiately; like a 
star ; in a stellate manner, 
stellate-pilose (stol'at-pI''16s), a. In hot., pilose 
witli stellate hairs. 

stellationf (ste-la'shon), n. [< AIL. stellatio{it-) 
(?), < L. siclla, a star: seo stellate.^ 1. The 
act or process of becoming a star or a constel- 
lation. 

'J'heslialy Scorpion’s fl,\t amongst the rest, . . . 
Tlie cause of it's stcUation to enquire. 

Amt wliy so bcautify’d witli heauenly tire. 

Comes next in course. 

Ileytcood, Uierarcliy of Angels, p. 138. 
2. Same as constellation. 

Stars, and steltations of the licavens. 

liev. T. Adams, Works, II. 4. 
stellature (stel'a-tur), ». [< AIL. 'stcllatura, 
irreg. taken as oquix-. to stclUonatus : seo stcl- 
lionatc.2 Same as stcllionatc. 

Extortion and cozenage is proverbially called crimen 
stcllionatns, the sin ol stellature. 

itev. T. Adams, Works, I. 79. 
stelledt (steld), 7 ). a. [Pp. oi stell: see stell, and 
ef. stalled, pp. of stall.'\ Fixed. 

The sea, with siicli a stonn as Ins bare liead 
In bell-black night endured, would liave buoy'd up, 
And queneb'd the stelted Arcs. Shale., Lear, iii. 7. 01. 
[Some commentators define the word as -stellated,* 

‘ starry.'] 

stelleert, stelleeret.n. [Seo sfee/ynn?'-.] Sumo 

a s stn I If a rd-. Co lyra rc. 

Stelleria (ste-le'ri-jj), n. [NL., named after 
G. AV. Stiller: seo sicllcrinc.'} In ornitli., a ge- 
nus of sea-diieks, (he tyjre of which is Steller’s 
cider, S. dispar, iisunlly'ealled Polysticta stellcri. 
Bonajiarlc, 1838. 

Stellerida (ste-lcr'i-dji), n. id. [NL.,pi' 0 p. Stcl- 
larida, < slellaris, stany, -I -ida.'] A class or 
other large gi-oiip of ecliinoderms of obviously 
radiate figure; the starfishes atid brittle-stars: 
synonymous xvitb Astcroidea, 2. 


Stclmatopoda 

Stelleridan (stc-ler'i-dnn), a. and n. [< .vfi/A r- 
ida + -nn.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Sh l- 
Icrida. 

11. n. A member of the Sklicrida, as a stur- 
Csb or brittle-star. 

stelleridean (stcl-e-rid'e-an), n. Same as ski- 
Icridan. 

stellerine (stel'e-rin). n. [Named after G. AV. 
Stcllcr, the traveler (1709-43).] The arctic or 
Stcllcr’s sea-cow, Ithytina siclleri. See .ira-eme, 
2. and cut under Jtliytinn. 

Steller|s eider. Sec Polyslicla, 1, and Stelleria. 

Steller’s jay. A jay of northwestern North 
America, Cyanocitia stellcri, crested like the 
common blue jay, but chietly of a blackish 
color, shading info dull blue ou some parts. 

Steller’s sea-cow. See sea-cow, 2. and cut un- 
der JUii/tina. 

Steller's sea-lion. The northern sea-liou. See 
Jiumetopias (with cut). 

stellett, n. An obsolete form of stylet, 1. 
Dalycll, Frag, of Scottisb Ilistory. 

Stelliferous (ste-lif'e-rus), a. [< L. slellifer, 
starry, < siclla, a st’ar, + ferre = E. /irn’i'l.] 
Having or abounding with stars. 

stelliform (stcl'i-f6rm), a. [< L. Stella, a star, 
+ forma, form.] Star-like in shape ; stellate 
inform; asteroid; radiated. 

stellifyt (stel'i-fi), r. I. [< AIE. stcllifycn, < OF. 
slcllificr, < AIL. stcUificare, place .among tho 
stars, convert into a constellation, < L. Stella, 
.a star, + faccrc, make, do (see -/;/).] To turn 
into or eanso to resemble a star; convert into 
a constellation; make glorious; glorify. 

No wonder is tliogh Jove Iier stclUfijc. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. rvlti. 

Some tbinkc tills flond to be Nilus, wbicli is also Gyon ; 
nnd tliereforc stelU/icd, beennse it directetli bis course from 
tlie Meridiiin. It consisteth of nmny stars, and lietii lust 
tieneatli the star called Canopus, or rtoloimea. 

lleywood, Ilierareliy of Angels, p, 170. 

Stellio (stcl'i-o), n. [NL., < L, stcllio{n-), a 
lizard: soo stcllion.'] 1. A genus of againoid 
lizards, giving name to tho Stcllioiiidir, They 
liavc acrodont dentition, naked tympaimm, no pores, and 



tile scales of the tail disposed in wliorls or verticils. Tiiere 
arc several species, ranging from countries boidcring the 
Alcditerranean to India. Tlie common stellfon or star- 
lizard, tlie bardim of the Arabs, S', vulr/aris, is abundant 
in ruins, S. tuiiercutatus is an Indian species, 

2. [(. c.] A lizard of this genus, 
stellion (stel'ypn), n. [< L. stellio, a newt, ,a 
lizard marked with star-like spots, also a craft j-, 
knavish person (of. stcllionatc), < Stella, a star: 
seo Stella.'] An agamoid lizard of the genus 
Stellio or family Stcllionid,7:; a star-lizard. 

AViien tlic stcllion Iiatb cast liis skin, be greedily de- 
vours it again. Jtev. 2\ Adams, AVorks, I. 79. 

stellionate (stel'ypn-at), n. [< LL. stcitionalns, 
cozenage, trickery, < L. stcllio{n-), a crafty, 
knavish person, lit. a newt, lizard: see stcllion.] 
In Scots and ciril law, a word used to denote all 
such crimes in which fraud is nn ingredient as 
have no special names to distinguish them, and 
are not defined by any written law. 
StellionidEe (stel-i-on'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Stel- 
lio{n-) -f -idw.] A family of Old AA'orld acro- 
dont agiimoid lizards, named from the genus 
Stellio, properly merged in Ayaniidie; the stel- 
lions or star-lizards. Seo cut under Stellio. 
stellular (stel'u-ljir), a. [< L. stcllida, a little 
st.Ti', dim. of siclla, a star: see Stella.] Finely 
or numerously stellated, as if spangled with 
little stars; stelliferous, as tlie surface of a 
coral; shaped like a little star; resembling lit- 
tle st.Trs; small and stelliform in figure or aji- 
pearnncc. Jincyc. Brit., XA'I. 370. 

Stellulate (.stel'u-lat), a. [< L. slcllnla, a little 
star (seo stclhdar), + -utcl.] Resembling little 
stars or a little star; stellular. 

Stell'wag’s symptom. See symptom. 
Stelmatopoda (stel-ma-top'o-dji), n.pl. A di- 
vision of Poly:oa or B'ryozoa, corresimnding to 
the Gymnoliemata : contrasted with Lophopoda. 



stelochite 
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Stemodia 


stelochite (stel'o-lnt), n. See slclcckitc. 
stelography(ste-log'ra-fi), ». [< LGr.or;??tO)pa- 
<l>la, an inscription on a stele or upright slab, < 
Gr. ori/ATi, a stele (see stclcS), + -ypa(j>ia, < yp&iptiv, 
■n-rito.] TIio practice of -writing or inscribing 
on steles or pillars. 

.Tacob’s pillar . . . thus engraveil . . . gave probably 
the origin lo tlie invention of stdographii. 

Stackhouse, liist. Bible, p. 323. 
Stemi (stem), ». [< JIE. s'/cw, sfam, < AS. stemn, 
siefn, sfivfn, also stofn (> E. dial, sfovin)^ stem, 
trunk (of a tree), = D. stam, stem, trunk, stock 
(of a tree or family). = stem, 

stock, = OHG. r\IiIG. stam (stnmm-), G, stawvi, 
stem (of a tree), tnmk, tree, stock, race, = lecl. 
stofn, sfoinn, stem, trunk of a tree, r= S\v. stam 
= Dan. stanunc (in comp, stam-), stem, tniuk, 
stock (of a tree), stock, race, family (also with 
some variation of form in a particular sense, 
‘tbeprowofavesseP: seostem-); =OIr. tamon, 
Ir. tamhan (for *stainon), stem, trunk; cf. Gr. 
crauxoc, an earthen jar; with formative -mn~, 
< ■/ sta, stand : see stand. Not related to staf, 
o.xecpt remotely.] 1. The body of a tree, 
.shrub, or plant; the firm part which supports 
the branches; the stock; the stalk ; teclinically. 
the ascending axis, which ordinarily grows in 
an opposite direction to tlic root or descending 
axis. Tlic 6tein is composed of fibrous, spiral, and cel- 
lular tissues, airanged in various ways. It tjpically as- 
iunics a cylindrical form and a perpendicular ixtsition, and 
bears upon it tlie remaining aeiial partvof the jdanl. Its. 
fonii and direction, ho\vf \ er, are subject to much variation 
in particul.ar cases. In regard to internal stniclure, there 
are three principal inodillcations of stems characteristic 
of tlirceof the gi-eat natural classes Into which the vegeta- 
ble Kingdom is divided — namely, t.\ogcns endogens, and 
acrogen''. Stems are heibaceous or wood), solid or hoi 
low', Jointed or unjninted, hninchcd or simple. Somcllmts 
thev are so weak as to he procumbent, allliuugli more gen- 
erally firm and ciect ; sometimes weak stems are upliehi 
by twining fir by other methods of climbing. In some 
plants the stem is so short as to seem to ho wanting, tlie 
leaves and llower-stalks aiipcaring to spring fiom the top 
of the root. Tlicro aieal'o stems, eucli as the ili borne and 
tuber, whicli, being subterranean, Inive been mistaken for 
routs. .See cuts umkr bao'/ah, c^ior/o, tufernode, jdp'Ti- 
tcica,fnat.i’ri’f'f, rAj'rajnc, and tnbrr, 

2. The .‘'talk whi<*h Mipiiorls the llowcr or tlio 
fruit of a plant: the peduncle of the fructifica- 
tion, or the pedicel of a tlowor; the jiotiole or 
leaf-stem. Sec cut.‘< uinler judial, jicdnnrtf, 
and lathdr. 

Two 1(0 Lly berries inouMed on one flcnx. 

Shak., M. N. D., ili. 2. 211 
Tor I maun crush ainntig the stourc 
Thy slender ntcm. 

Durns, To .a Mountain Daisy. 

3. The ptoek of a family; a race; ancestry. 

Ve may all. that arc of noble stem. 

Approach, and kiss licr sacred vesture’s licm. 

Milton, Arcade.o, 1. 82. 

4. A branch of a family; an ofTshoot. 

Bichard I’lantagenct, . . . 

Sweet from York's grc.'it stock. 

Shak., I Hen. VI., II. 41. 

5. Anything repembling the stem of a plant. 
SpccItlcMIy — (a) The handle of a tool. IlnlUircU. (ITov. 
Bng.] (b) Tint part of a >ase. cup, or goblet wlilch unites 
the body to the foot orba^e, in examples wlicre the Iiody 
is notlmrnediattlyset upon the hatter. 

M’ine plassf s or goblets are classified by the nature of 
tlieir rteni^, or by the nature of their feet. 

//. J. PoiccU, Glass-Making, p. Cl. 
(c) In typf'-fvundiivj, tlie thick stroke or bodv-mark of a 
roman or italic letter. See cut under fj/pc. ((b In a vclii- 
cic, a bar to which the Ikjw of a falling hood Is hinged, 
(e) The projecting rod of a reciprocating valve, Ber\lng 
to guide it in its action. See cut under p/iWc-ro/rc. C^)In 
zool. and anal., any slender, especially axl.il, part like the 
stem of aidant ; a stalk, stipe, rachls, footstalk, etc. (p)In 
omith., the whole shaft of a feather, (h) In cntoin., the 
ba.se of a clavate antenna, Including .all the joints e.xcept 
the enlarged outer ones: used especially In descriptions 
of the Lepidoptera. 

6. In musical notation, n vertical line added to 
the head of certain kinds of notes. Of the kinds 
of note now' In use, all but two, the breve and tlie semi- 
breve, have stems. It may he directed either upw’ard or 

downwaid, thus, ^ f . When two voice-parts arc w'rlt- 


stem^ (stem), r. pret. andpp.sfcHiHmt?, ppr. 
stemming. [< stenO-, «.] To remove the stem 
of; separate from the stem: 
as, to stem tobacco, 
stem^ (stem), «. [< TiIE. 

*stem, stam, < AS. *st€mn, 
stefn, *stafn, also stefna, 
sifcfna, the prow of a ship 
(sicdrsfcfn, the poop, lit. 

‘steer-stem*), = OS. stamn 
= D. Steven = jVILG. LG. 

Steven, prow of a ship (> G. 

Steven, stem (rordcr-steven, 

‘fore stem,* prow, hinter- 
steven, ‘hiiul stem,* stern- 
post)), = Iccl. stofn, stamn, 
also stefni, stemni, stem of a 
ship (prow or stern), = Dan. 
stevn, stavn = Sw. stuf prow 
{fvam~stam, * fore stem.’ 
prow, haHiam, ‘back stem,* 
stem); a particular use, witli 
variations of form, of AS. 
stemn, stefn, E. stenA, etc., 
stem, trunk, post: see stem^. 

The mint, use in E. is prob. 
ini>artof Seaml. origin.] 1. 

A curved i»ioco of timber or 
metal to wliich the two sides 
of :i ship are united at the 
lorcnujst end. The lower end 
of it is soarfid or livcled to the 
keel, and the boxvsprit when pres- 
ent, rests on its upper end In 
w ooden ships it is frcijuently called 
the main dem, to distinguish it 
from the f.ilse stem, or cutwater. 

The outside of the stem is usually marked with n scale 
slunving the perpendicular height fiom the keel, for indi- 
cating the draft of water forward. See also cut under 
,t<'rcca.dlf. 

Tretlous Jewells fccht from far 
By Italian marchants that with Uiissian ftemes 
rious up huge forn.iwe.s in the Tericn Maine 

The T(tmin<f o/ the Shrew, p. *22. (IlaUiivcll.) 

2. Tin* forward jiart of a vcxstd: tho how. 



Stem .md allied parU.. 
stem, K, keel, A. 
.ipron, T>, deadwood , 
Ss. stcmsoi), nil, <Ieck 
hooks, nil.hreast h'xiks; 
Si. stem piece, or inde- 
pendent piece. Ml*, 
main piece, or lacc- 
piece, ni’.l>ol)St.iy-picce; 
liws, I>owsprit . G, grific ; 
r. false keel. (The dot 
ted lines show bolts.) 


Turnynge tlicrforo the flnnuw’! of his sliyppos towardc 
tiu I/iste, he .ilTyrmcd lliat he liatl foundc the Ilandeof 
Ophir. iVfcr Martgr (Ir. In nden’s Hi'St Books on 

lAincrica, ctl. At Iter, p. n<»). 

False stem, a stem fitted elosely to the forward sideof 
the main stem, geneially sharp, and Introduced for the 
purpose of decreasing a vessel's resistance and increasing 
iier speed ; a i iitwatir. - From Stem to stern, from one 
end of the ship to the other, or through the whole lengtli. 

Tliey skip 

Prom ftem to rtern ; the boatswain w hlstlcs. 

Shak., rcriclcs, iv. 1. G4. 
stem- (stem), r.; pret. and pp. stemmed, ppr. 
sttmming. [< «.] I, tvans. 1. To dasli 

against with the btom (of a vessel). 

They stood off again, and. returning with a good gale, 
tliey ^fewimcd her upon the quarter, and almost overset 
her. Winthrop, IHst. New Cnglnnd, I. 220. 

2t. To keep (a vessel) on its eour.se; steer. 

lie is tlic master of true courage that all the time se- 
dately ftcjnit the eIiIjk 

Cornelias Nepon in English (1723), Dcd. {Enege. Diet . ) 
3. To m.ako Iieadway against by sailing or 
swimming, as a tide or cuiTcnt; lienee, in gen- 
eral, to make headway against (opposition of 
any kind). 

'Jlie hrcathlcss Muse awhile her wc.aried wings shall ease, 
'io get licr strength to stem the rough Salirir.inn se.as. 

Pragton, Folyolhion, ili. 431. 
II, infrans. 1. To make Iieadway (as a sliip); 
c.specially, to make progre.ss in opposition to 
some obstruction, as a eiirreut of water or tho 
wind. 

They on tlie tr.adjng flood, 

Tlirougli the wide .'Btltioi>)an lo the Cape, 
riy, stemming nightly toward tlie pole. 

Milton, P. L., ii. C12. 
2. To head ; advance head on. 


At first xrc could scarce lie S. \V., hut, being got a degree 
to (he Sonlliwjird of the IJno, (he Wind veer’d niostLast- 
crly, and tJicn wv stemmed S. W. by S 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 70. 


ten on tlie same staff, (he stems of tho notes belonging to 
the upper part arc often directed upward, and those of 
the lower part dowinvard, particularly 
when the parts cross, or botli use the 
same note (see figure). The latter note 


is said to have a double stem. .See nofel, 
13. Also called tail. 
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7. In philoL, a derivative from a root, having 
itself inflected forms, whether of declension or 
of conjugation, made from it; the nrichanged 
part in a. series of inflectional forms, from which 
the forms arc viewed as. made by additions; 
base; ciTido fonn,— Aerial stem, the above-ground 
axis of a plant, as opposed to the rootstock or other suhter- 
rancan form of the stern. —Anclpltal, compound, erect, 
herbaceous, pituitary, secondary, etc., stem. Sec 
the adjectives. 


stem'^ (stem), V. t. ; pret. and pp. stemmed, ppr. 
stemming. [< IdE. siemmen ; < Iccl. stemma = 
Bw. stdmma = Dan. stemme, stem, = OHG. 
MIIG. stemmen, stemcn, G. stemmen, stdmmcn, 
stop, stem, dam; < stam in stam*-^, stammer, 
etc.: SCO slammer. Not connected witli stem^ 
or s(cm“.'\ 1. To stop; cheek; dam up, as u 

stream. 

And lokc go stemme no etepe fstep], hot strcchcz on fastc, 
Til ge reclie to nrcset fstopping-plare], rest ge ncuer. 

Alliterative Poems {cd. Monis), 11. 005. 
The best way is, ever, not to attempt to stem a torrent, 
but to divert it. 

A. I]((milton,To Washington (Works, I. 345). 
IIo who stems a stream with sand. 

Scott, L. of the L., iii. 28. 


He sat down to his milk-porridge, which it was his old 
frugal liabit to stem his morning hunger with. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 12. 

2. To tamp; make tight, as a joint, -with a lute 
or cement. 

stem^t, )!. and V. An old spelling of steam. 
Stemapod (stem'.a-pod), n. [< (jr. OTijpa, fila- 
ment (see stamciO.), + irov; (irod-) = E. foot.} 
One of the caudal filaments of the caterpillars 
of certain moths, as Cernra and Heterocampa, 
■n’hose last pair of legs are thus modified into 
deterrent or repugnatorial organs. A. S.I’aclc- 
ant. 

stem-character (stern'kar'^ak-tCr), n. In gram., 
same as cliaractcristic letter (which see, under 
characteristic). 

stem-clasping (stem'klas'''ping), a. Embracing 
tho stem with its base ; amplexieaul, as a leaf 
or petiole. 

stem-climher (stem'kli'''nier), n. In hot., seo 
climber^, 2. 

stemet, r. t. A Middle Englisli form of steam. 
stem-eelworm (stem'el'''wfenn), n. A minute 
ucmatoid, Tytcnclms itcvastatrix, which causes 
stom-sickness in certain plants. See Tytcn- 
chus. 

stem-end (stem'end), n. That part or point in 
a fruit which is attached to the stem; opposed 
to the blossom-end, which frequently hears tho 
remains of tho calyx, as in a pear or an apple. 
The stem-end is usually inferior to the blossom- 
end in sweetness and flavor, 
stem-head (stem'hed), n. In ship-hnilcting, tho 
top of tlio stem, or continuation of tho forward 
extreme of tho keel. 

stem-knee (stem'ne), n. In ship-huihting, a kneo 
uniting tlio stem with tlio keel, 
stem-leaf (stem'lof), n. A leaf groiiingfrom 
tho stem; a caiilino leaf, 
stemless (stom'les), a. l<stemt -hiS.] Hav- 
ing no stem ; liaving tho stem so little developed 
ns to appear to ho wanting; aeaulescent. — 
Stemless lady’s-sUpper, thistle, violet. See tlio 
nniiiis. 

Stemlet (stem'let), n. [< steiiii + -let.) A lit- 
tle stem or stalk; a young stem. 

Gives insertion to two inultiarticulatc stou/ets. 

English Cgc., Sat, IlUt. Z>inn’on (1855), HI. 87. 

stemma (stcm'il), ».; pi. itemmata (-a-tjl). [< 
L. sleiiiina, < Gr. oTtppa, a wreatii, garland, 

< aripciv, put around, eneircle, wreatiic, crown.] 

1. Afamily tree, orpedigi-cc; specifically, such 
a podigi’ee made more or loss decorative with 
heraldic or other ornaments; also, pedigree in 
general; order of descent; family: as, a man 
of tlio stemma of tlio Cecils. — 2. Tlio simple 
ns distinguished from tho eoinponnd eye of an 
invertebrate; an ocellus: always sessile and 
immovable. — 3. Ouo of the facets or corneulcs 
of a compound eye. — 4. In entom., thotuberolo 
from wliieli an antenna arises Spurious stem- 

ma, a Email lint space, covered ivitli Bemi.tranBparent 
membrane, above the bases of the anteniiic of certain Or- 
thnptcra; it ims been supposed to leprcsent a stemma, or 
simple eye, in a rudimentary form. 

Stemmatopteris (stem-a-top'tc-ris), h, [NL., 

< Gr. CTigfia{T-), a wreath, + a fera.] 

A genus of fossil plants, established by Corda^ 
under which various steins or trunks of tree- 
ferns have been grouped, but little being known 
in regard to thorn, except tho form of the scars 
or impressions marking the points of attach- 
m(*nt of tho petioles. Lcsquereu.x ilesciibes remains 
of this kind under the names of Stemmatopteris, Cavlop- 
tcris, Megaphgton, and Psaronius ; but, as lie remarks, 
they could all have been described witliout inconvenience 
under the name of Caiiloptcris. Tliese fossil remains are 
common In tho coal-measures. See Cauloptcris. 

stemmatous (stem'a-tus), a. [< sHmma{i-) + 
-ons.'] Pertaining to a stemma, or haying its 
character; ocellar. 

stemmed (stemd), a, [< stem'i- + -cd“.] Fur- 
nished with or bearing a stem: used chiefly in 
composition : ns, a straight-5f6‘?»?«a? plant. 
Stemmer (stem'6r), n. [< sfem''^ + -ert.] 1. 
Samo as blasting-needle. [Eng.] — 2. An im- 
plement used in making joints tiglit by means 
of cement. 

Stemmery (stcm'C'r-i), n.; pi. stcmmcrics (-iz). 
[< csfcmt + -erg.'] A factory where tobacco is 
stripped from tho stem. AVtr York Herald, July 
17, 1884. [Local, U. S.] 
stemming (stem'ing), n. [Verbal n. of siem^^ 
r.] 1. The operation of tamping. — 2. The 

material used in tamping. [Eng. in both uses.] 
Stemodia (&te-m6Mi-j0, a. [NL, (Linnrous, 
]7G[3), shortened from Slcmodiacra (P. Browne, 
1750), so called from the two-forked stamens; 

< (5r. GT/jfiuv, taken for ‘stamen’ (see stamen^). 



Stemodia 

+ (i/f, two-, + oKpov, a point, tip.] Ageniis 
of gamopetalous plants, of tlie order Scrnpliiiln- 
rinccT and tribe Gra(iolc,r, trijc of a snbtribe 
Stemodiciv. it is characterized by flowers with five 
nearly equal caly.\-lobcs,and foui perfect didyuamous sta- 
mens included within the corolla-tube, and by a capsule 
splitting partly or completely into four valves, the two 
placentie separating or remaining united in a column. 
There are about 30 species, mostly tropical, occuri in" in 
all continents except Europe. They :ue glandulai-haiij 
or downy herbs, sometimes shrubby and oft< n aromatic. 
They bear ojiposite or nhorlcd loa\es atnl or 

spiked and crowded, usually bluish llowoi- - .rm tinn s 
with hracted pedicels. S. maritiina is know n in damaic.r 
as bastard or seaside germauder, and 5. n- 

goaticeed; the latter, a low' elammj plant with pnijili'-b 
spiked flowers, extends also from suntliern Aiizi'iii to 
Brazil. 

Stemona (sto 'mo-iia), n. [NL. (Louifiro. 
1790), so called from the peculiar stnincn-; < 
Gr. GrrjiiDv, taken for ‘staraeu.’J A "cuus ol 
raonocotyledonous plants, typo of tlie order 
StononavciC. It is distinguished hy erect oMiks and 
seeds, aud stamens with vei> short fllamcnta more ot k"' 
united into a ring, having linear erect anthcr.s with a 
thickened connective, continued above into an ciect ap- 
pendage. There are 4 or 5 species, natives of India Ma- 
laysia, and tropical Austrolia. Ihc} are smooth lofty- 
climbing twinei's growing from a fusiform tuberous root, 
and bearing shining alternate lc.ivc5 which are coid.ite 
ovate, or narrower, with tliiee or more nei ves and nnmei- 
ous cross-veinlets The flowei® form racemes t»r ari few 
or solitarj in the axils ; the perianth-seu'nient.s are rath- r 
lar^e, distinct, and erect, marked by many ner^e^. r«»r- 
merly called Roxhxtrghxa 

Stemonaceae (ste-ino-mVsO -0), [XL. 

(Duraud, 18SS), < Stcmouti -f A mu. ill 

order of inouocot\ Icdonou> plants, of the s**rifs 
CoronnriciV. by mauy formerly eailcd Roi- 
hu)'fj]naCC<C. It is characterized by reuMilai bkcxual 
flowers w ith a four-puted perianth of two rowr with four 
stamens and a one-celleU o^ .irj w Inch contains two or more 
ovules and iipens into a two-valvcd capsule Itiiulmks 
S species, belonging to 3 gcneni of >'hiili .‘'/ic/enn i/n-n 
ami (the t\pe) are luruifi fii linn theothu go 

nus, Crouiaia, includes one specie.'; in dapan, ami aiiollur, 
C pffJic'kfora, in Florida ami adjacent States 
Stemonitace® (ste md-ni-ta'sv-cp n./-/. [XL., 
< A faiiuly of m>\oni\- 

cefous fungi, bplonginir, accorduu: to die <-las. 
siticatioii ot Kof-tatin.ski, to tlio onler .Imoif- 
ror/ifcft whielj ha> a Miurb* sjMimimMum or 
a‘tlialiuni. ^ it bout tlu* poc-ulmr <U pnsn > of limo 
oarbonatp that cliaractori/c tlio tMi( tifiratp>ii 
of other or*loi>. and tlio s]>oros, rnjnllitiuni. aii<l 
oolumella nsuaily nnit-iriiil\ lihud.. or iai< i\ 
bro\\ uisli-\ loh i . 

Stemonitis isie-nid-ni't'si. I, [XL. 
ilitsch), ( (Ir. taki ‘1 for ‘sfaim n.'j A 

of in\ \om\ ('(‘tolls fungi, triving n.im* to 
the family ,i . 

stem-pessary (stmi'pi-s n-n). /, a |Mss:,rv 

w itli .1 1 od or y'tcm M Imdi Is p.iss. d into i lj»* r* 
vi.\ uteri. 

stem-piece (‘'tem'pes’i. n. In slnp.h.uhhtitf, n 
piec(' between llie stem aiel the . lewdcs. aLo 
iiith ji( iifh ht jiH r( . See ' 111 undel -(im- 
Stemple I'tein'jdL //, [Lf. 1). s// //,//// = MUL 
stuifji/il, (t, ■^hiiijitl (< 1 ).). a iiiaik. '^laiiiji; 
see sk////y/.] In ntniiiKi, a small Timber iis.-d to 
sujiport tli<‘ ground by biung laid lu-ross the 
stulN. or lu otlier wav- : m -.oino mining ‘it*-- 
triets of Knglaiid nearl\ the same a*, hu//K/ 
or hnif/nii/. 

Stem-SickneSS •'•tc’nLs.ik nesi, II, disease o| 

ell) V(‘r in Imi gl a nd. H is i^.kii.'-ed )>ii .i ik in.it. ail w .n in, 
T>lleiichiis df-msfatrix ktmwn as tin t^h m > > lu .■nn, iml 
liniigs .itii'Ut tlrsl a .stunted comlitmn .imi lln ill\ (In ilialli 
of the pl.int 

StemSOn i.stem'soii\ n. [Peiliajis a \ .ir. o{ 
stdiivJiHiii, eonfustd witli .s/m//-’, ('t. Ifi!s,ni. 

stn'iisoii ] 111 s]njt-hinl<lnu/, a piei-e of etirved 

timber fixed on the after p.irt of tlie apron in- 
side. The lower end is si irfed into tin. tinil p . 

cei\ es tlic sec if .)f tlie stim. thn»ngli w locli it is l.olt« d 
Stem-Stitek IstenL^tieli), II. In fiillon -III! ( nml- 
nifl. a stiteli ])\ wliioh a thick bvaid-!ike stripi 
i.s pro'diiced: used for the stems ot flowers and 
sprig.s, tendrils, etc. 

stem-winder/ stem 'win der).//. Awnt-diwliieli 
is wound U[) or regulated by means of a < on- 
trivanee eounected with the stem, and not bv 
a key. 

Sten, r. and n. See stenij. 

Stench^ (^teneh^, n. [< ME. >.(< mh. yhnu-hA As 

ntcnc (= OIIG. sfaiic, atinirJi, MHl4 .stniK . sP /,/< 

G sfai'I: = 8w. Dan. sp/nA). a smell, odoi i pb is 
aut or unpleasant;, < stuicaii, smell: sc , 
r., and et. .s/t///.-, ii. Of. leel. sltrlja, a st, nch.] 
An ill Muell: an offensive odor. 

In oui way to Tivoli 1 saw the nvulet ol Salfonta, foi 
nierly called Albula. and smelt the stench that aii»«-s fi,.in 
its wateis some time before I saw them. 

Addison, Kemarks on Italy (Bohn), I. 4s-_» 

= SyTl. 5/uiA, etc See ii/icff. 
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stench^f (stench), r. L [< siench'^y «.] To cause 
to emit a stench ; cause to stink. 

De.ad bards stench everj’ coast. 

young. Resignation, 1. 24. 
stench-t (stench), v. t, Au obsolete variant of 
stdiich^, Harvey, 

stenchfulf (steneli'ful), a. [< stench^ d- -/«?•] 
Full of bad odors. Jiev, T. Jdams^ Works, II. 50. 
stenchil (steu'chil), u. A Scotch form of stau- 
rhcl'^ for .'■.tancliion. 

stench-pipe (stench'pip), n. In plumbing, an 
extension of a soil-pipe through and above the 
roof of a house, to allow' foul gases to escape, 
stench-trap (stench'trap), u. In a drain, a de- 
pression or hollow' in w'hicli water lies, intro- 
duced to prevent the reflex passage of foul air 
or gas. 

stenchy (sten'chi). a. [< stench^ + -yt.] Hav- 
ing a blench or offensive smell. Dyer, The 
Fleece, i. 

stenciH (slen'sil), r. t.; prot. and pp, stenciled, 
sfiiictllrd, ppr. stniciling, stcncilUug, [Origin 
uncertain: (//) According to Skoat, prob. < OF. 
Ktincdln' (for "csautrlh r), cover w'ith stars, 
powder (used in lieraldry), lit. ‘sparkle,’ F. 
dnicrlrr, sparkle. < L. scintillarc, sparkle: see 
snntillair. (X. tni'-cl. (b) In anotherview, orig. 
as a noun, identical with stencil-^ a dial. var. 
of sianchcl^, var. of stanchion, nit. < OF. cstancc, 
a sujiport : see stance and stanchion.'} To mark 
out or tiaiiit by means of a stencil. 
stenciD (stcn'bil), n. [See stencil^, r.] 1. A 

thin plate or sheet of any substance in which a 
figure, loiter, or pattern i.s formed by cutting 
throng!) the plate, if tlio jilate tliuB cut is placed 
upon .1 «uif:ue mid rubbed with color or ink, the p.attern 
ol figure will be marked on tlie underlying sub.stmicc. 
For main i»urp(»se«. the letters, etc., nrc cut through com- 
pkn ly . toi transferring a p.atteni. ns in embroidery, the 
lln« s of tile p.UtiTn are often indicated by small hole'*. In 
w.ill deior.itioii. etc., bothtlu'-e jdans nreemplojed. Dif- 
fer n( st^neils nrc often ii«ed in the same design, each for 
a dirfcM'nt color 

2. 'J'lie coloring inaltcruscd in marking with a 
stcncil-plal(*. f . T. Dm is. lirick.s and Tiles, p. 
jHi. — 3. hi ctnnii . a preparation laid upon tlio 
iusi-nit to keep 1 lio (lil in transfer-print ing 
or enameling from adhering to the surface; 
lieiK'i*. tlie pattern traced !»y this preparation. 
ivs.-r\ing a panel or medallion of tiie unaltered 
color of the biscuit. 

stencil- (sten'Ml), n. [A var. of *!tmichiD.} A 
dooi -po«,t : a st:i hellion. Ilallnrt It. [I’rov. Eng.] 
stenciler,stenciller(‘'tcii'sii-er). ». [<sUiicin 
-b -mL) ()im- who work.s with a sieiieil, e''pe- 
« i.dls .1 deroi :iii \ e )>aiiiter w ho applies patterns 
w It h a strii,-il. 

stcncil-pen sii n'-Hil.p. ni, n. A pricking-mn- 
• hitie to! peiioiMtiiig paper to foiiii u steiieil. 
It « oiiH|..f X of a hollow si\ Ills eurrynig a needle 
li.t\ mg a i oeipnn'at ing loot ioii. Set* / lictnc p( n, 
niidi r /*/ //-. 

stencil-plate (sten'sil-plat i, ». A stencil, 
stend ( steiid ». ( . / . [< or. / '^tendu . F. / /< mlri = 

It. s/' mb r > . < L.t x(» ndt it . stretch forth, extend : 
s» /.// mo/.] I. T»»e\tend. [Frov.Eng.] — 2, 

I o n.ilk w itli h»ng steps. — 3. To leaj); bound ; 
I’l a I : spring. .\lso s// n. f Scotch and prov. Eng.] 
stend ( stt-ndb a [< s// ml. r.] A leap; a spring; 
a long step or si riile. .\lso,N/fn. //urns, Tam 
t'hn. I Scotch and i>rov Ijig.] 

Stenelytra (stiy-neFi-tra •. n. pi [XL.. n(*ut. 

pl. of 'sftmliffnis .see .sO /// /»//ron.s.] 

Ill Lafreille's s\x|oiii. the tliinl family of liete- 
ron.erous < tdiigitt r//.di\ ided into.”) trilies.coiTe- 
sjMuiding to the ohl genera Jlibgi.s, ('isbla, Dir- 
t/iii, (I tb mt ra. and Myt b nis. 
stenelytrous (st»; nel'i-trus), a. [< XL. '^stc- 
inliih-tts. < (Jr. r-nut. narrow . strait, + i/rrinn', 
a eovei: si-e //////•// ///. ] I la viiig narrow elytra ; 
ol or pertaining to the i^b m liftra. 

Stenobothrus isti-n-a-both'rus). n. [XTj. 
\Fisclier. Is'ill), < tJr. G-nut, narrow, strait, 



Stetuf^tft/ifus n/i/f lints 


<». in iturc inse<.t, ^.piipi; /.lan.i (All nitural size.) 

clo.se, -H lioOpor, a hole.] A notable genus of 
grassbojipers, of the family Jem/m/.T, coiitain- 


stenographical 

ing such species as S. maculipennis. This is a com- 
mon grasshopper in most parts of the United States, and 
resembles the hateful grasshopper or Rocky ilountaiu 
locust (ilelanoplus spreUis)EO closely that it has often been 
mistaken for the latter. 

stenocardia (steu-o-kar'di-ii), n. [XL., < Gr. 
cTsvdg, nan’ow', + kapdia, tlie heart.] Angina 
ectoiis. 

enocarpus (sten-o-kiir'pus), j/. [X^L. (R. 
Brow'n, 1810), so called from the usually narrow 
fruit; < Gr. crrcriif, narrow, -b nap-o^, fruit.] A 
genus of apetalous trees, of the order rroteacca; 
and tribe HlubothviCiC. It is characterized by um- 
bellate flowers, and numerous ovules dow'iiwardly imbri- 
cated and ripening into seeds which are winged beiow'. 
There are 14 species, 11 of which are natives of >’ew’ Cale- 
donia and 3 of Australia. They are trees with alternate 
or scattered leaves, which are entire or deeply divided into 
a few pinnate segments, and mostly yellow or red flowers 
with a somewhat irregular perianth-tube and a nearly 
globular recurved and at length divided border, disposed 
in terminal or axillary umbels which are solitarj' or clus- 
tered in a shoit raceme or a compound umbel, and are 
followed bj' coriaceous stalked follicles. S. sinuatus is 
known in l/ucensland ns tulip tree and fire-tree. S. salig- 
nus, native of the same regions, is known as beef wood, silh-y 
oak, ami mclegn. 

stenocephalous (sten-p-sef'a-lus), a. [< Gr. a-c- 
I'df, narrow, -t- i^cipa/.f/, head.] Narrow-headed, 
stenochromy (sten'o-krd-mi), n. [< Gr. crfrdj-, 
naiTOw, + color.] The art of printing 

■several colors at one impression. This is accom- 
piisiicd iiy various mctiioJs ; ( 1 ) hy divitlinf? tiie ink-foun- 
t.ain of a priutiiiR-press into compartments, one for eacii 
coior, and niiowiiiK tile roiiers tohiend tiieinkson tiiedis* 
triimtinjt.tahie; pj) i)y cuttinjt or trimmint; tlie rollers of 
a priiitliijr-prcss in siicli a way tliat only the desired parts 
may take and distriliutc ink— a difterent color for eacli 
roller or set of lollei-s ; (3) hy litliograpliic metliods. 

stenocoronine {sten"o-ko-r6'nin), a. [< Gr. 
cTCfvc, narrow, + Kopurr;, a crow, also a crown.] 
Ilaving naiTow-crowned molars: noting the 
lii]ipopotamine tjjio ot dentition, ns distin- 
guished from tlio eiiryeoronine or dinotherian. 
I'dlcnncr. 

stenoderm (.stcn'o-dC'nn), ». [< Stciinrlcniin.] 
A liat of the genns SIciindcnini ; a stenoderinine. 
— Spectacled Btenoderm, Slcnodinna pen^jn'ciVatnm, a 
tropical American iiat marked aiiont tlie eyes as if wear* 
ink speetaelea. .tlso called Pi>cdaclni vampire. 

Stenoderma (.sten-p-der'm|i), ». [NL. (Goof- 
froy), < Gr. orciof, naiTOW, + dlp/in, skin, liide.] 
A genus of American pliyllostomino hats, of 
the Siibfauiily I’hi/Ihalointi'tiiur, having a short, 
broad, obtuse muzzle, short hut distinct nose- 
loaf, no tail, aud the inierfemoral momhraiie 
coueave heliiud. S. acfirathptdlmn of the West Indies 
is so ealied from its fondness for tlie herries of AehraJt sc* 
;e.f(7, tile iiaseiierry. 

Stenodermata (stcu-(i-der'ma-t|i), «. pl. [NL.: 
see Striinilrnii'i.'] A section of pliyllostomino 
hats, ot which the genera Skiiodcrma, Arlibcits, 
and Ccnliirio arc leading forms. It includes 
ahiiiit 20 s]ioeics, of 0 genera, of Neotropical 
hat.s. Sec cut under CciiUino. 
stenodermatous (sten-ii-der'ma-tus), ft. Per- 
taining to tlie Sli iHHlcniinln, or having their 
elinraetPi's; resomliling a stenoderm. 
stenodermine (stcn-o-dfT'min), n. and it. [< 
.'<li noth nun + -iiicl.] I, a. Ilaving a contract- 
ed wing-membrane, ns a bat; of or pertaining 
to tlio .Slcitiidcniiiitii. 

II. 11. A stouodci'inino bat; a stenoderm. 
Stenodus (sten'o-dus), ». [XL. (Richardson, 
IS, 'id). < Gr. GTcvo^, naiTOW. + o6oic = E. tooth,} 
A genus of salnionoid fishes, related both to 
Snlmo and to Corcgoiius, having an elongate 
body, projec'ting lower jaw, and weak teeth. 
Tilt* liicoimu.or Mackenzie ri\er palmon, is y. vinckcnzii, 
attaining a weight of 20 pounds or moie, esteemed as a 
fuod-flsh. Sec cut under xnconnu. 
stenograph (sten'y-gi*af), n. [<Gr. crerof. nar- 
row, + }pfi 0 tii', write.] 1. A character used 
in stenography; a writing, especially any note 
or memorandum, in shorthand. 

I saw the reporters’ room, in which they redact their 
hasty stcnP'rrajdts. L'vierson, Eng. Traits, p. 205. 

2. A Stenographic machine; a form of type- 
MTitor in which signs and marks of various 
kinds — dots, dashes, etc. — are used in place 
of ordinary letters, a number of differcntmachines 
have been made, essentially type-writers operated by 
means of a keyboard. 

stenograph'(stcn'o-graf), r. i. l< stenograph, ».] 
To write or represent by stcnogi’aphy. 111. 
London Xews. [Rare.] 

stenographer (ste-nog'ra-fer), n. [< sicnogra- 
ph{y) + -cd.} One wlio writes shorthand, 
stenographic (sten-o-gi-af'ik), a. [= F. steno- 
grajihiqnc ; (\s sfenograph-y -b -/o.] Of or per- 
taining to slenograpliy ; shorthand Steno- 

graphic machine. .Same ns stenograph, 2. 
stenographical (sten-o-gi'af'i-kal), a. [< sten- 
ographic + -a/.] Same as stenographic. 



stenograpliically 

stenographically (sten-o-graf'i-kal-i), aiiv, 
pliortliaiul : by inoans of steiiograpliy. 

stenographist (sto-nog'ra-fist), II. [< stcnog- 
raph-ij + -iil.'] A stenographer; a shorthand- 
writer. 

stenography (ste-nog'ra-fi), n. [= F. steno- 
grajiliic, < Gr. crtvdr, narrow, close, -b -ypa^ia, 
< write.] The art of writing h 3 ' means 

of brief signs which repre.sont .single sounds, 
groups of .sounds, whole words, or groups of 
words; shorthand: braehygraphy: a generic 
term embracing all systems of .shorthand, or 
brief writing. 

Tlie cradle ace 

Did throne the Seates, the Boxes, and the .''tORC 
Po much tliat some bj’ Stenography} dren 
Tlie plot : p«t it in print. 

Ueyyfnnd, If you Know not *Me (Works, ed. Poiir«on,1. 191) 
Sure ’th Stcnngraphip, everic Character a word, and here 
and there one for a whole sentence. 

Bromc, Northern Lass, iii. 2. 

Stenonian duct. See Sicnson's duct. 

stenopaic, stenopaeic (ston-o-pa'ik, -ps'ik). a. 
[< Gr. orri'^f, narrow, + or^-, an opening, + -ir.] 

Ha^ung a small or narrow opening Stenopaic 

sUt, a narrow slit in an opaque lamina, placed before an 
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step 


In stenostoinatous(Bten-^stom'.a-tus),a. stenton (sten'ton), ii. heading 


Gr. ffrerdf, naiTOW, + c76ua{T~)j moutii.] Hav- 
ing a small, narrow, or contracted mouth; not 
emystomatous. Also slenostomous, 

Stenotaphrmn (sten-o-taf'rum), «. [NL. (Tri* 
niiis, 18^0), so called in allusion to the alter- 
nate notches of the raclus, in which tbo flowers 
are erahedded; < Gr. tircrdf, narrow, + rdd/5o?, 
a diteli or trench.] A genus of grasses, of the 
tribe raniccie, it is Characteri2ed by flowers with only 
three glumes or with a fourth smaller one, the spikelets 
acute, home in smalt fascicles sessile or halfdmmerscd in 
excavations alon? a flattened or angled rachis. Tliere aie 
3 or 4 species, verj' ividcly dispersed along fie.n-sliores of 
tropical regions, and most frequent on the islands of the 
Indian and South Pacillc Oceans. They are creeping 
grasses sending up short ascending and often compressed 
branches with spreading, flat, or convolute leaves, and a 
temiinal spike of flowers. 5. Amcricamim, locally known 
as buffalo-gras^, Is valued as a means of covering shifting 
sands with a ftnn turf, and 1ms proved useful as a fodder- 
plant, especially on Ascension Island. ^ Sec St. Augustine 
grass (under fiai'nt*), and cut under 

stenotelegraphy (steu'o-tc-leg'rg-fi), «. [< Gr. 
oTcrif. narrow, + E. tetegraphtj.^ A rapid tele- 
graphic transmission of words and sentences 




angles to a cro'^s-eut. [North of England coal- 
fields.] 

Stentor (sten'tnr), u. [< L. Stentor, < Gr. Srfr- 
Tup, a Greek herald in the Trojan war, who, ac- 
cording to Homer, had a voice as loud as that 
of fifty other men together.] 1. A person hav- 
ing a very powerful voice. 

Brutish noises 

(For gain, lust, honour, in litigious prose). 

Are bellow'd out, and crackc the barbarous voices 
Of Tmkish steixtors. 

Chapman, Iliad, To the Reader, 1. 222, 

2. In mammal: (a) The ursine howler, Alg- 
cetes ursinns^ a plat 5 TrhinG monkey of South 
America; an aloiiate; any species of Mycetes. 
See cut under howler, {h) leap.'} The genus of 
howlers: same as jUyeetes'^. Geoffroyy 1812. — 

3. In Protozoa: (a) A trumpot-animaleule, or 
so-callcd hmnel-like poljT). (&) 

[cap.] The tj’pical genus of 
Stcntoridic, of elongate, trumpet- 
like, or infundihulifoiTu figtire, 
with rounded peristome. They 
arc of large size, often brilliant color, 
social habits, and wide distribution, 
among the longest- and best-known of 
infusorians. They were formerly mis- 
taken for or classed with polyps. S. poly- 
morphus is a leading species; S. niger 
is another. See also cut under It\fuso- 
ria. 



Slen/or foJy- 
morfhus, twenty 
times natural size. 


hv a S3’Stem of shorthand. 

BUV. iiaiioiv aiiL ill uii uiiuuuu luiiiiiui, riiuceu ueiore an , * • ,/ \ r/ • 

eye to test the degree of its astigmatism by determining StsnotsrOUS (ste-not c-rus), (X. (_' 

the difference of its refraction in different meridians.— por, corapar. of <rr£i’Of, narrow, strait, close.] 
stenopaic spectacles, spectacles having an oval metal Becoming more and more contracted from the 

rvr center to the eireumferenee, relatively to the 

radii represented.- stenoter^^^ 

the sole of the foot.] A cui-ious genus of /.ociw- stenotic (stc-not'ik), a. [< s/cHosis (-o<-) + -fc.] Stentorian (sten^o'ri-an), «. [< 

Itflx, containing forms known in the western p^vinioTno- Vo or of the nntnrc of .stenosis. stentor + -pan. U. LiG. bteiitorc- _ 

vs, Stentorian.] 1. Eesembling the voice of 
Stentor (see stentor, ctymologj'); extremely 

A genus of sparoid fishes, or a section of Diplo- 
(lu,s, having tho incisor teeth very naiTOW and 
entire. The ti-pe is S. argyriops, the common 
soup, scuppang, or porgj-. See cut imdor sciip. 
stenotype (sten'6-tip), «. [< Gr. o-erdf, narrow, 

-1- riivof, tj-pe.] An ordinary tj-pe-letter — capi- 
tal, lowei'-casc, or italic — used to denote a 
shoi'tliand ehariioter or outline. J. E. Munson, 

Diet, of Phonogi’aph}’, Int. 
stenotypic (sten-Hip'ilt)> «■ [<stenotypc + -!C.] 

Of or pertaining to stenotj-py; printed accord- 
ing to tho rules of stenotj-pj". 
stenotypy (.sten'o-ti-pi), n. [< stenotype + 


, Pertaining to or of the nature of stenosis. 

United St.ites as S0Jif?-md.Tt.9. ihcj- arc fierce- Stenotomtis (sto-not'o-mus), n. [NE. (Gill, 
looking insects with large head and jaws, ami bvo under lon-.i r a-r n-e,.t',r norrmv -b -dune .a cut slice! 
stones or in burrows in the sand. They arc carnivorous. ^ nua'J 

and in New Mexico are commonly but erroneously leputcd " ^ 

to be poisonous, Several species are known in the western 



, . ... . ... -y®-] 

A method of representing or describing short- 
hand characters and outlines hj’ ordinary tj^pe- 


Sand*cncVet /i><f.ttitsi. ibout iMlf natural size. 

United States, of which S. /a^iciatus is the commonest. 

The genus is also represented in Mexico, South America, 
and Australin, 

Stenopetalous (sten-o-pet'a-lus), a. [< Gr. 
orevdy, nniTow, + vlraMv, a leaf (petal): see 
2>ctal.} In hot., having narrow petals ; narro w- 
potaled. 

stenophyllous (sten-6-filTis), «. [< Gr. arevoipv/- 
Aof, nan'ow-leaved, i orerdc. narrow, close, + 
i^uVmu, a leaf.] In hot., having uaiTow leaves. 

Stenopsis (ste-nop'sis), n. [NL. (JohnCassin, 

1851), < Gr. (TTcrdf, naiTOW, + look, appear- 
ance.] A genu.s of South American setirostral , . 

goatsuckers, of the family Caprimulgktx, con- stentl (stent), r. and n. An obsolete or dialer 
tainiiig numerous species, as S. cayennensis. tal variant of stint. 

Stenorhynchince (sten'^o-ring-ln'no), n. pi. stent^ (stent), v. t. __ 

[NL., < iStcuorliyuchus 4-’ -ituv.'] A subfamily tend, after the noun stoit^.] 
of Phocid.r, or seals, typifiedhy the genns Steno- 
rhynclius (or Ogmnrfiiiius); the sterrinoks. These 
Beals exclusively inhabit southern seas, for Monachus, 
sometimes consuleied stenorhynchine, does not belong 
licre. The only genera besides tlic t 5 ' 3 )e arc Zro&odon. 

Leptonychotes (or L^jitoniix of Gray, not of Swainson), and 
Ommato2>hoca. As explained tinder sea-leopard, the cur- 
rent name is untenable. See cut under sea-leopard. 


loud or powerful in sound, 

Tliey echo fortli in itenfonnit clamours. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 326. 

lie had a stentorian voice, and thundered it out. 

Aubrey, Lives (Ralph Kettle). 

2. Able to utter a very loud soiuid : as, sten- 
torian lungs. 

Stentoridffi (sten-tor'i-de). n. pi. [FTL., < 
Slentor + -id.T.] Tho trumpet-animalcules or 
funnel-like infusorians, a family of heterotri- 
chous Infusoria, tj-pified by the genus Stentor. 
stentoriri (sten'to-rin), n. [< stentor + -bi^.] 
The blue pigment or coloring matter of infu- 
sorians of the genus Stentor. E. B. LanJtesier, 
1873. 

letters. It It nsed for illustrating phonographic text- stentorine (sten'to-rin), o. Stentor -i- -ine'^.J 
hooks and liter.ituro,andalsoasasystemof slioithand for Of or pertaining to the Stcntoridie. 
typewriters. Oapitalletters are used to represent stems; stentotloust (sten-to'i’i-ns), <I. [< Stentor + 

Stenson-s duct. 1. Tho duct of the parotid Hkt x’iv Tl 

gland (see itaroOd): so named from Nil Sten- vA Gr 

son, or Nicolaus Stononianus, of Copenliageu < Srir’ 

(1038-80). Also Stenonian duct, Steno’s duct.— S’ ,?f Sn^nl-’ 

2. See dLs or canals of Stenson, urtdnv duct. Irt^^rHndfhrt 

HI. i. 252. 

[A var. of Siend, nit. of cx- Stent-roll (stent'rol), « The cess-roll [Scotch.] 
"■ 1 To stretch — Stenus (ste'nus), II. [NL. (Latreillo, 1/90), t 

Gr. crrrd^, naiTow, strait.] A large and cos- 


2. To straiten. — 3. To confine. [Scotch in all 
senses.] 

Stent2 (stent), n. [A var. of stond, in dof. 2 of 
extent; see stand, n.,sfcnt^,v., and axtcnt.J 1. 
A stretcher; a stenter (which see). — 2. Ex- 
tent; limit; in some English mining districts, 
the limits of a pitch or bargain. 


stenorhynchine (stcn- 9 -ring'kin), o. [<^'tcno- stent^ (stent), n. [Se. alsosfonf; < 5IE. sfeiite, 
rhynclius + -iiici.] Of or pertaining to the estciif, taxation, valuation, < ML. extenfn, valua- 
Stenorhyncliimc. tion: see extent.] In Scots fnir, a valuation of 

Stenorhynchous (sten-o-ring'kus), a. [< Gr. property in order to taxation; a taxation; a tax. 
arevo;, narrow, + pryxos, snout.] In ornitli,, stent® (stent), r. t. [f. slcnt^, n."] Jn Scots taw, 
narrow-hilled; having a compressed beak. to assess; tax at a certain rate. 
Stenorhynchus (sten-o-ring'kus), n. [NL., < stant^t (stent), «. [SIE. stent, stopping-place. 
Gr. aTcro;, narrow, -1- pvyxo^, snout.] In root. : Qf . Dan. sientc, a stile ; nit. < stand, v.J A stop- 
(a) A genus of erahs, containing the British ping-plaoe. 

spider-erah, S. pliatanginm : same as ilhicro- stent® (stent), n. [Origin obscure.] In mining, 
podia. LatreiUe, 1819. (5) A genns of seals, same as attlet. [Kare, Eng.] 

Boe Stcnorltyncldna;. F, Cuvier, 1826. (c) A gtenter (steu'ter), ». [< stent® + -crl.] Ama- 

name of other genera, of birds, reptiles, and chine or apparatus for stretching or stentering 
insects respectively. muslins and other thin fabrics. Also called 

Steno!s duct. See Stenson’s duct. stcuicr-liool;. 

stenosed (ste-nost'), a. [< stenosis + -ed®.] stenter (sten'ter), r. t. [< stenter, «.] To oper- 
Cliaraoterized by stenosis; morbidly nan-owed. ,ite upon (thin cotton fabrics, as hook-mns- 
stenosis (ste-no'sis), ii. [NL., < Gr. a-evuoi;, etc.) in a manner to impart to them a 


a straitening, < ctcvouv, make narrow, straiten, 

< orevdg, narrow, strait, close.] The pathologi- 
cal narrowing of a passage. 

Stenostomata (sten-o-sto'ma-tji), ii. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. ererdf, naiTOW, + ardpatr-), mouth.] A 
suborder of otenophorans, containing the sac- 
cate, lohate, and teniato comh-jellies, oollec- 


so-ealled elastic finish. Tliis work as originally per 
formed hy hand was executed by holding tlie fabric edge- 
wise by tlie 6elv.ages, and pulling it backw.ard and forward 
while it wassnhjected to tlie action oflieated air. The vai i- 
oua modern machines and frames now employed are de- 
signed to produce the same efiect npon the goods by an an- 
alogous movement and treatment in a current of lieated air. 
stenting (sten'ting), n. Same as stenton. 


tively eontrasted vvith the Eurys°tomafa (which stent-master (stent'mas''t5r), n. A person ap- 
see). Most of the comb-hearers belong to this pointed to allocate the stent or tax on the per- 
division. sons liable. [Scotch.] 


mopolitan genus of coleopterous insects, tj'pi- 
cal of the old family Stenida:, which is now in- 
cluded in the Staphylinidta. ilore tlian 200 species 
are known, all of small size and active habits, found 
u sually on the banks of streams or ponds, 
step (step), a.; pret. and pp. stepped or slept, 
ppr. stcp 2 >ing. [< (n) ME. stf^ipcii, sta 2 ipcu, < AS. 
stap 2 >an, statppan = OFries. sieppa = JID. step- 
pen, stippen, stappen, D. stappen = MLG. s/np- 
pen = OHG. Stephan, Stephen, stefheu, stepfen, 
MHG. stepfen, also OHG. stajdion, MHG. sta- 
phen, stajfcn,stapfcn, go, step; secondary forms 
(in part from the noun) of (5) ME.sfopcH, < AS. 
*stapan (not found in the inf., for which appears 
the form stcp 2 tan or sUcp}>an, above, which has 
the s.ame pret. stop, pp. stapoi) = OS. stapan 
= OFries, stapa = MLG. i-tapcii, go, advance; 
Tout. •/ stap, appearing nasalized in stamp. 
q. V. ; cf. Russ, stopa, footstep, sole of the foot ; 
Skt. stambh, prop, make firm; ult. < -/ sia, 
stand: see stand."] I. inirans. 1. To move the 
legs and feet as in walking ; advance or recede 
hy a movement of the foot or feet: as, to stc}) 
forward ; to step backward ; to stejt up or down. 

Alayn, for Goddes banes, 

Stepe on thy feet; com out, man, al at ancs. 

Chctucar, neeve’s T.ale, 1. 154. 
He pays you as em-ely as your feet hit the ground they 
step on. Shak., T. h'., iii. 4, 300. 

'Tis done — lie steps into the welcome cliaise. 

Coivper, r.etirenient, 1. 391. 

2. To go ; walk ; mareh; especially, to go a short 
distance : ns, to step to a neighbor’s house, 
lie myghte uother stnppe ne stonde tyl he a staf hadde. 

Piers Plowman (C), vii. 403. 



step 

Prav YOU. let ’s step in, and see a friend of mine. 

^ Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. C. 

O if von please, rni's, would you step and speak to Mr. 
Jar.ndyce? i/jcA-cjw, Bleak House, xlv. 

3. To advance as if by chance or suddenly; 

come (in). , , x, , . 

By whose death he s sieppd 
Into a great estate. Shak., T. of A., ii. 2. 232. 

The old poets step in to the assistance of the medali<^t. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, i 

4. To walk slowly, gi-avcly, or with dignity. 

The meteor of a splendid season, she . . 

Slept thro' the stately minuet of tliosc days 

Tennyson, Aylmer s Field. 

5. To go in imagination; advance or recede 
mentally: as, to step back to the England of 
Elizabeth. 

They are almost three thousand yeai’s backward 

into the remotest antiquity. Pope, Hind, ITcf. 

To Step aside. («) To walk to a little distance; retire 
for the occasion. (6) To deviate from the i ight path ; eir. 

To step aside is human. nurns, To the Unco Gtiid. 
To step awry. Sec awry.— To step out, to increase the 
length of the step and the rapidity of motion. 

Jack or Donald marchesaunj, . . . out briskly 

to the tunc of “The Girl I left behind me “ 

Thackeray, \’anity Fair, xxx. 

II. irans. 1. To set; plant, as in stepping: 
as, step your foot on this thwart ; he has never 
stepped 'foot in tlie city. [Familiar.] — 2. To 
measure by stepping: as, to step off the di‘- 
tance. — 3. To perform by stepping;, as a dance: 
as, he stepped a stately galliard.— 4. To place 
or set (tw’o or more cutting-tools) in a tool-post 
or -rest iu such manner that they simultane- 
ously make successive cuts each respectively 
deeper thau the preceding one, so that those 
cuts present the appearance of a series of ledges 
or stops.— 5, X(n(t., to lix the foot of (a mast) 
in its step, as in readiness for setting sail, 
step (stop), n. [< ME. stepiK, < AS. stfcpc, a step, 
footstep, s= MD. sUippc, steppe, stop, step, D. stop 
= OHG. stapfo, sfoXf'o, MHG, G, stojdr ( > It. s-fnf- 
fo, a stirrup, > ult. E. stojjicr), a footstep, foot- 
pnnt; from the verb.] 1. A pace; a com- 
pleted movement made in raising the foot and 
setting it down again, as in walking, running, 
or dancing. 

I’ll . . . turn two mincing 
Into a manly stiide. Shak., M. of V . in 4. 07. 
An inadvertent may crush the snail. 

Cou'per, Task, vi. '<04. 

Hence — 2. In the plural, walk; passage; course 
or direction iu which one goes by walking. 
Conduct my steps to find the fatal tree 
In tins deep forest Dryden, .^neid, \i. 270. 
But not by thee my stcjys shall be, 

For ever and for ever. 

Tennyson, A Farewell. 

3. A support for the foot in ascending or de- 
scending: as, steps cut in a glacier; a structure 
or an appliance used to facilitate mounting 
from one level to another, whether alone or 
as one of a series: as, a stone step (a block 
of stone having a horizontal surface for the 
foot); a step of a staircase (one of the gradi- 
ents composed of tlie tread and riser taken to- 
gether); the step of a ladder (one of the rungs 
or rounds, or one of the treads or foot-pieces in 
a step-ladder). 

The breadth of eveiy single step or stair [should] be never 
less than one foot. Sir II. Wotton, Behquirc, p. 30. 

An hundred winding steps convey 
Tliat conclave to the upper day. 

Scott, Marmion, ii. 33. 
On tlie step of the altar, in front of the railing, were 
kneeling a banvl of the Fratres renitentiro. 

C L’. yurton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. r». 
Specifically — (a) pi. A step-ladder. Also called pair of 
steps and of steps, {h) A foot-piece for entering or 
ahgliting from a vehicle. 

4. The space passed over or measured by one 
movement of the foot, as in walking: the dis- 
tance between the feet in walking when both 
feet are on the ground; a half-pace. 

If you move a step 

Beyond this ground you tread on. you are hist. 

Fletcher, Spanish Cuiatc, v. 5. 
Tlie giadus, aBoman measure, may be translated a step, 
01 tile half of o passus or pace. Arbuthnot 

5. An inconsiderable space ; a short distance ; 
a distance ensily yvalked. 

’Us, but a '.te’p, sii just at the street’s end 

Coicpei’, To Joseph llill, Fsfj 
It i-, but a “ifep fiom bei c to the Wells, and we can alk 
there. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, 

6. Gradation; degree. 

Tlie Tnrkes . . . studie their prophane Diuinitie and 
Law, and liauo among tlicm nine seuerall s/ep? oi degrees 
vnto the highest digmtie. Pnrehas, Pilgrimage, p 313. 
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7. Degree in progress or advance; particular- stepbairn (step'barn), p. [< ME. steophern, < 
ly, a forward move; gain or advantage; pro- As. steopheorn (= Icel. stjupharn = Sw. stpj- 
motion; rise; a grade, as of rank. Varn = Dan. stijharn), < sieop-, step-, + hcarn, 

Every age makes a step unto the end of all things. l)airn.‘] A stepchild. 

Sir T. Brotene, To a Friend. [Obsolete or bcotch.] 

To earn a garter or a step in the peerage. Step-bit (step bit), 11 . A notched kc} -bit. 

j/rtcrti/fay. Hist. Eng., xxii. step-box (step'boks), n. A box or casing to 
“General Tufto . . . and I were both shot in the same inclose the base of an upright Spindle or shaft- 
leg atTalavera.” “Where you got your «tep/’ said George step, to retain the shaft in place and furnish a 
[punning]. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxviii. -j^earing, and to hold the lubricant. 

The .Silver Bill of 18% . . . was declared to be a long gtepbrothGT (step'bruTH''''er), n. [< ME. Step- 


hen touard the goal of free coinage of silver. 

New York Times, Jan. 15, 1891. 

8. Print or impression of the foot; footprint; 
footstep; track. 

And zit apperen the Steppes of the Asses feet, in 3 places 
of the Degrees, that ben of fulle liarde Ston. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 81. 

He seigh the stejpes brode of a Icoun. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 820. 

9. Gait; manner of walking; sound of thestep; 
foot; footfall: as, to hear a step at the door. 


hvotlier, stephroder, < AS. ^steophrothor (= D. 
stief brooder = MHG. sticfhruoder, G. sticfhru- 
dcr = Sw. styfbrodcr = Dan. stifhrodcr),<, stc6p-, 
step-, + hrotlior, brother: see step- and brother.'] 
One’s stepfather’s or stepmother’s son by a 
former marriage. 

stepchild (step'cluld), n. [< ME. stepchild, < 
AS. stcopeild (= OFries. siciflcind = D. stief- 
7i‘/»d = OHG. stiufehint, MHG. stief hint, G. stief- 
kind), < steop-, step-, + did, child: see step- and 
child.] The child of one’s husband or wife by 
A foot more light, a step more true, fnvmiar 

Ne’er from the heath-llowcr dash’d the dew. a lOimer mainae,©. +l,of 

Scott, L. of the L., i. 18 . step-COUntry (step'lain'''^tri), n. A countrj^ that 
rears or receives and protects one born in an- 
other country. The speaker iu the following 
quotation is an Italian brought iq) in Sweden: 


10. A proceeding, or one of a scries of proceed- 
ings; measure; action: as, a rash to take 

prompt steps to prevent something. 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 

No unchaste action, or dishonour’d step, 

Tluat hath deprived me of your grace and favour. 

Shak., Lear, i. 1. 231. 

Ben arc of desp’i'atc step-i. The darkest day, 

Lixe till to-morrow, will have pass’d away. 

Cowper, The Needless Alarm. 

11. Sovt.^tK socket of wood or metal, or, in large step-cut (step^kut), n. 
ships, a solid platform on the keelson, support- see, under ettO*. 
ing the heel of a mast. — 12. In carp., any 


Farewell, my father — farewell, ray step-country. 

Disraeli, Contaiini Fleming, ii. 4. 

step-cover (step'kuv''’er), n. On a vehicle, a 
lid or protecting cover over a step, it is usually 
so fitted that the opening of the door moves the cover to 
one side and uncovers the step, or causes it, by a hinge or 
other device, to turn back out of the way. 

Same as irop-cut (which 



btepi m luubcr work. 


stepdame (step'dam), n. [Formerly also step- 
dam ; < step- + dame.} A stepmother. 

riirj’.Niis . . . with Ills sister Helle fled from their cruell 
stcjKlam Ino. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 341. 

step-dance (stop'diins), n. A dance marked by 
originality, variety, or difficulty in the steps ; 
a dance in rvhich the steps are more important 
than the figure, ns a hornpipe or a clog-dance : 
nsimlly a pas soul. 

Ortli’ris began rowlin* his eyes an’ crackin’ his lingers 
an’ dancin’ a step dance for to impress tlio He.admnn. 

Jiudyard KipHny, Tlie Taking of Lungtuiigpen. 

stepdaughter (step'dti''t6r), it. [< ME. step- 
dotie/litcr, stcpdoe/Jitcr, stepdouster, stepdoKter, 
< XS. stcopdohtor (= D. sticfdoclitcr = MLG. 
stefdochter = MHG. stiuftocliter, G. sticftoclitcr 
= 'lcel. stJilpdOttir = Sw. sti/fdotter = Dan. stif- 
datter), < steop-, step-, + dolitor, daughter: see 
stcji- iind daiif/htcr.} A daughter of one’s hus- 
band or wife by a former marriage. 

After hir com tlio stepdoayhter of Cleodalis, that hight 
also Gonnore. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 453. 

A Middle English form of sfeyjl. 


piece of timber liaving the foot of another fi.ved 
upright iu it. — 13. In mtieli,: (a) The lower 
brass of a journal-box or pillow-block. (6) A 
socket or bearing for the lower pivot of a spin- 
dle or vertical shaft. — 14. In HiHSi'c; (a) Same 
as dcfirec, wbether of tlie scale or of the staff. 

(h) The interval between two successive de- 
grees of the scale, degrees of the staff, or keys 
of the keyboard, in tlie scale, a wlmlc step is n major 
second, or tone, and a lialf-step a minor second, or semi- 
tone ; and tlio same nomenclature is transferred to the 
staff .ind tlie keyboard. The successive steps between the 
normal tones of a scale, whether wliole or lialf, arc collec- 
tively ealleddinlonic;whileintcrvalsinvolvingotlicrtones c+pripj g 

are called c/iromnl)c.— Out of step, not keeping step.— ,, rcTtrir ctenfnden 

Pair of steps, set of steps, a step-ladder, especially one Stopfa-ther (step fa THei),ii. [< MD. 3tcj)/Gaet , 
for indoor use — Step by step, (n) By gradual and reg- stcpfadi/r, corruptly stlfadrc, < Ab. Stcopjieder 
ular process. BocJ-c, Human Understanding, ii. 0. (b) {— OFries. stiapfcctcr, sticpfader = D. stiejvadcr 

U'ith equal pneej at tlie samc rato of progress. Shak, _ jjlG. sWfcadcrc = OHG. stiuffater, stioffatcr, 


Tempest, lii. 3. 78.— To break step. See break.— To 
keep step, to walk or march in unison ; put the right anti 
left foot forward alternately at the same moment with the 
corresponding foot of another person : often followed by 
tiilh.— To keep step to, to walk, march, or dance in time 
to : as, to kcc]} step to the music. — To take a step, or tO 
take steps, to make a movement in a certain direction, 
cither actually or as beginning any business; take initia- 
tor}’ measures; institute proceedings, 
step- (step). [< ME. sfep-y < AS. steop-, as in 
stedp-hearn, stepchild (-bairn), stc6p-cild, step- 
child, stepfather, stc6p-inodor, step- 
mother, etc., = OFries. sticp- = D. stief- 

= MLG. Stef-, LG. steef- = OHG. stiuf-, siiof-, 
MHG. G. sticf- = leel.'stjfqi- = Sw. sfjuf-, styf- 
= Dan. stif-y sttv-, sted-: prob. lit. ‘orphaned,* 


'^TEG.G.sticfvatcr = Icel. stjipfodir = Sw. siyf- 
fadcr = Dan. stiffadcr), < steop-, step-, +/cTder, 
father: see step- a.nd father.] A man who is 
the husband of one’s mother, but is not one’s 
father. 

I scliel tlie telle altogadre, 

Beten Icliaue me st(fadrc. 

Bcces 0 / Ilamfoun, 1. 404. 
“lie was delighted at his mother’s marriage.’’ "Odd, for 
he knew already what a stepfather was.” 

Jean Inyelow, Off the SkelHgs, xvii. 

step-fault (step'falt), 7?. One of a_ series of 
small, nearly parallel faults by which strata 
have been dislocated so as to occupy a position 
resembling a series of steps or stairs. 


* rtcpSS’tas Si:.™' •■a. s-.-. "■ 

^ * T j/ rhf> tn-rm nr RrPns. t 

.'Ompounds. the correlative compounds, stcop- 


f'cdcr. stepfather, etc., being formed later, when 


the form of steps, for testing and coi-recting 
fixed caliper-gages, etc. See cut under 
step-grate (step'grat), n. See grate-. 


the prefix .vfed/)- was taken appar, in some such ° _-v r/ h-,. thr. 

.V n«‘Riil4enW.- nominal.' or ‘inlaws Stephaue (stcf'a-ne), 7 . [< 

brim of a helmet, a stephane (see dei.), crown. 
Of. cTttpavog, a wreath, garland, crown: see 
Stephanos.] In Gr. areJuroL, a head-dress or 


< *stc6pan, found only as in corap., and in the 
secondary weak form, in comp, ^d-stypaiif *^dstc- 
pon, in pp. pi. dstcdptc, d.steptc, orphaned, = 
OHG. sttufan, ar-stiufan, hi-stmfan, deprive of 
pjiients, orphan.] A prefix used in composi- 
tion hefoTcfathcr, mothcr,son, daughter, brother, 
.s^.s/rr, child, etc., to indicate that the person 
.''jioken of is a connection only by the marriage 
of a parent. 

step-back (step'bak), a. [Irreg. < step- + 
boclA.] Noting the relationship a deceased 
person bears to Ixis widow’s child by a second 
marriage. [Rare.] 

Bichard is Henry’s step-hack father. 

The Nation, Aug. 23, 18S8, p. 153. 


ornament consisting of a band or coronet typi- 
cally high in the middle, over the brow, and 
diminisbiug toward either side of the head, it 
is cliaracteristic of the goddess Hera, though often repre- 
sented as worn by other goddesses, as well as by mortals, 
and is frequently ornamented with an antheinion, as in 
the e.xample figured on the following page. 

stephanial (ste-fa'ui-al), a. [< siephanion + 
-at.] Of or pertaining to the stephanion: as, a 
stephanial point. 

Stephanie (ste-fan'ik), a. [< Gr. criipavog, a 
wreath, crown : see stcjdianos.] Same as stcjiha- 
niaJ. 



Stephanie 
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were EomctinieE of natural leavee, as of the olive, laurel, 
oak, rar;le.r. orpine, and sometimes of leaves of metal, 
as aold. and their award was a very usual distinction 
atnona the Greeks. In this sense vcia- commonly e.x- 
pres'^eJ hy the translators as ‘crown,* as in the fatnous 
oration “tin tbeCrown"ofDemosthenes;. (i) Aheafl- 
ornameat or erotim aHn to the stepbane. from 
■wlueb it differs in that it preserves the same 
height all round, instead of diminishing towanl 
the sides. See cut in preceding column. 

Stephanotis (stef-a-no'tisl, ii. pCIt. (Tliouars. 

so called in allusion to the corona of nve 
flattisb pc'taloid bodies oraurieles: < ijr. ct/oo- 
:''''._a crotm. + ci.; (tfr-). car.] 1. A genus of 
asclepiadai-'-ous plants, of thc-TribeJ/nredoiii.r. 
disringui‘-l,r-d from byitslargc- white 

salver-shr.ped or iniinelform corolla. Tliere are 
about It spvcitr * f wliicli S are natives of lladaurscar, 0 
f f the Malay aithtp-.lrao art s.wilhern China. S of Cuba, , ... 

rr'lle.r Peru. Iheyrt^smo *h shrubby twiners, often Stepper (Step cr), n. 


stercorsemia 

pulfe.i/.— stepped gable, gage, gearing. See the nouns. 
— Stepped pyramid, a form ol pyramid of which the 
faces, instead of continuing in one slope from base to apex. 



are formed in a more or less even series oi enormous steps, 
soiiie of the oldest of the Ecyptian pyramids present this 
form. 

- - . .. a ‘-crt.] Onewho 

Itnl iltnihinc. braniia eppyit- deep areeii ilcshy or or that which steps (with a certain gait or car- 
‘ leaves, and brauttiid .raerant waxy Cowers in yjage expressed or implied) : speeiCealiy, a fast 

horse 1 often in composition t as, a high-sfyjjirr; 
that horse is a good (Upper. 

The marc's a sfe/>per, and Phil King knows how to ban. 
die the rihlions. The Cmtimj, KXXVni. 077. 


n.“ a-;:. . ' t: t r. r : tl.- era- i is m --k .- ilr rir. 

i-n t..-. !•': - r-n- -. - ■■.•m-r .~.r.c- 

11, J. t . • . p i* J. 

stephasion -fr.'!:i.r.n-. pi. 

[Hsl.., f tfr. * — r :: ' dim, of . : 

-C-e .-’•pi" I:i (TUi 


toe ‘'r.r.'.’u. s. cross-- t!,o tr-mp.-irtii rid 
.tunrr -s*vrs“*i --r.l :. l;wc- o.-^ d.-n'inui-hrl. C.r- 
V'sp tO.- upp.r ot.d 1 jw-r t-m;, ral nJr.-. - - 

st^phaiiite (5te£*:,t.*it , n. [Xamed after 
jd c •„ .Vrclbluho o; Att-lriti.] .\ native stilphi'l 
of sUvet and r.tfiir.oi.y, a mineral of irou-ldaok 
t..:!io Iti-t-r. It cryifll-r - in the 
stvv, cni r'io r- -u I l.-J .7 Jt.al 


•«.III'‘nnct'nic£ betvitntlv Tl)c olindri 

C‘J cio/.l . tuK* 15 dilntvJ at ij.c l. and often arain at 
tie r:*l spread* into pxerbppjns oMIquc 

!« Tl.i frLit consistsoftirothictrljorjzontalfollicleF 
x*Uh tsnr sred*. S.fi I* a faxorite 

xxt::rr vv u*v* c)Iinl»?r Ltiown In Its 

1 arat: aJnx tr*i.r*r**K/T, and suintN- 

t:n \ *T* a; its toautrj, a* y^d^t^^'cer jcrihxuc yr 

2. i. i.lf.:;T of thi- _o-:.a-. 

step-ladder t.-!r]i'l:.d 7-r . ladder having 

liar at-ps. or ir-ads. :ii place of ruug.s. and ti-u- 
ail.v 2iro'rid*.d with uu adjustable "supporting 
frame. 

jioitit where stenmother (step'rauTa i-n. n. [< ME. sUn- 

, c* j . . .. ‘ r 


•.I, 


l‘l v-.ij. 

rt-at h ; 


i.ut'Ur. (Upii oihir, f AS. sf'o_/*m(/(for (= OFries. 
'l(Cpii>',/tcr = 13. tlUfmwth r = 5ILG. slt/iiiOiUr 
= UHG. ttivf nmol' r. MHG. iticfinwitcr. O’. stUf- 


stepping (step'ing), >i. 1. Colleetivelj*. the 

steps ot a joint in which tlie parts at their junc- 
tion form a series of reentrant angles, thus re- 
sembling a tliglit of steps, as in the fitting of 
the doors to the front frames of safes. — 2. Col- 
Icctivcl.v, a series of step-like bearings, as the 
hearings for the spindles of a spinning-frame 
or spooling-machine, or of a hall-winding ma- 
cliinc. 

stepping-point (stcp'ing-uoiut). h. Same as 
Unriti)ifi. 1. 

stepping-stone (step'ing-ston), ii. 1. A raised 


Tioo ' ’ ‘7?, — stone in a stream ofin a'swampvplnce designed 

Jian. rl. < ,-.*foj--. step-. -r modor, mo- toeax • - • • -l- t. . . .e . 


'{.-non; 1, a. [Tor '**‘;*'u/ 
’.'.crown (cor.Mia 1. -f*: 
-Inji.vtrtimont form.-a-unng 
ii-ii'ti- of f.-g-li.iw — f..r i-.x- 
i tit motti.t.'.m ob-ervat'irie.-. 


cojfir at.d 

• m. •! 

t!..- ".Ul. tw,..-!; - 


stephanome -•••; 

ID" '. < I ir. 

take.: . •.i.w.j 
ti-c ar.gu.ir utm* 
amph , t - ‘d --r*. < 

-?*.** tgo ‘!U •tutl'C., 

Tl.t-i* 'tn:i*t‘rt.r'''.v'!r.c-7;-„M'ot''a*:‘t‘< f ugrad- 
uiti 1 1 r. It • lis ex ! < ; whicl. the e.vc is pb vi. at.d in 
wh. l.‘li!.<aer rca.'Tyinccertatni.rojv.-tb rs. With 
it' i: 1 f.t: t t-. ! T rt.i.h a j-rtaat would I'c ustless, 
miy 1 c r.i.— ur. 1 1 o v itbin .*• mbuies. 

/•Ml /lay , :th scr . ifSIX. tr.i. 

Stephanophoms (stef-a-nof'(i-nis'. a. P'X. 
(.Stricklnt.d. I'dl I. < Gr.'cTtcd'/b^jy.f. < <— 'c^io.'. 
crown. < y . = E. 1. In orrith.. a 

mcrnot\7d • ff-cropicMl genus of tanagers. hav- 
ing a «hor*. turgid, almost tiyrrhulinc lull. 
5 yyy • y’’!' •, 1 leish-bbel- up.h’the les'cr wmr- 
cocTt' Iduv, t.*.. v.-r.i'xi cre>t crtmso.u, the htudhead 


thcr.] 1. A Woman who is the wife of one’s 
ftithor. but i- no! one*'' mother. 

b'o. be ajoiri 1 y-a shall not find me, daughter, 

Afi»'r the r i f n.*»5t 

Knhvxvi ur/.** jyu Cjujhtlinc. i. 1. 7). 

2. A horny filament shooting up In* the -ideof 
tho ij."il. ll<illir'’l. fProvI Eng’.]— 3. The 
1-ansy. Jtniu. a «ad l/oUnii'l. Eng. Flaut Names 


to save the feet in walking. — 2. Ahorse-bfock. 
SaUitccII. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. Anaidormeans 
b.vwhich an cud maybe accomplished or an 
object gained; an a‘-«istance to progress, 
stepsister (step'sis'ter). a. [< 'MET iUpsi/sIpr 
(= D. .ctUfiiiilcr = MHG. G. sticf'chiriskr = 
Sw. (tpfi-iifUr = Dan. ,'(i/so«(er); < (tep- -f ftV- 
t'r.] One’s stepfather's or stepmother’s daugh- 
ter by a former marriage. 


Wessins, a haarrjifl. stepson C^tC'p'sun). ii, [<^EE. $Up^onc,stcp$mie, 

stepmotherlf ts’op'muTH'er-li). o. [< .-tep- 
mollDr — -M.) Prrtaining to or befitting a 
stepmother: hence, figuratively, harsh or n'eg- 


= OHG. ,»fia/M/a. MHG. s(if/saa. G. stiefsohii = 
leel. ftjupsoii = Sw. diifioii z= Dan. stifiOii), < 
.'ffap-.step-. -b saaa. son.] .K son of one's hus- 
band or wife by a former marriage, 
step-stone (steii'ston >. a. Same as (te/i/imp- 
(tonc. [Bare.] 

stenne I'topj. a. f-F D G D-m vffiiac-.Sw step-vein (step'van). a. In mi'aiap, a vein fill- 

A more or le-'S level tract devoid of tree?* a steeply inclined or vertical 

name gtven to cortaV imm of ?ofE 

Ku^«in, of vriiicli tlionjo^t cLanctC'ri'i- ster. l\ “«.frr, -Cvfrf, ^^.tcrCf K. AS. 

ixu. M. ^ 1 xue mo.i tuameuns. iisodfc-m. ot^n, ns in trchhestre, a feraale 


Ic-etful: in aKuM*m to tbe bolianor popular! v 
attributed to st«*pm<^Tbori5. 
st«p-parent(st<*p'i«ar^oDt;. ». A stepfather or 
ft^'piootljor. 

. n. r= F, D. G. Dan. -^fauic = Sn . 
A more* or le«5 level tract devoid of trees: a 



Asiatic 

tic ff*aluro i< the absence of forests. •n)e xronl 
xnis introduced Into tbe sclentificlitcraturc of xrwt* 
era Curo^e by Hmnl-ddt. io xrhosc •‘Ansiebtea der ^a• 
tnr**- axrorkxndelrcircubted, and translated intoall the 
dost imp'-'rianl European Jancuaccs—tbere is a ebaptyr 
entitled ‘‘Steppen und ^Vusten” {SUpT'^j: and DesertsX 
The sttppt rocion in Europe be^Inson the borders of Uol* 
l*uid,and extends throacb nortbtmGe.'raanj — xvlicresueli 
lands arc called IJcxdm (heaths)— Into ItU'sia In Eu» 
ro^fC, and hexoad the Vral Mountains alraost to tbe raclfic 
Ocean, fora xlistanccof ah'*ut‘;.yo raiJes. Althouph tbe 
steppes are in ceneral cbaracierixvd b\* the lath yf an 
arloreal and tb^ presence of a prassj* vc-aetation, and hv 
a pretty nniforrnlx IvtcI surface, there arc roanx- breaks In 
tin* botanical and tojHcraplucal oonotony.ln the form of 
forests exteadinr ah»ii~ ihcstreamslarre patebesof dense 
and Eonietimes tall flirufcbcr>*, lakes (t>olh fiejj at>d sa- 
line), rolling hllK rMce*, barren sands, and patches cox. 
tred XX itb saline eClyjescence. Tlic pencral character of 
the renon is jivtoral, and the population (especially of 
the Astatic steppes) nomadic: hiirall this lias been to a 
considerable extent hiterferedxriili by the spread of Rus- 
sian cixilization and thv dr>aiIn.*iti*xno'f Eussianaulhorilv. 


weaver (E. \cchstcr)y Jilhclstn, a feruale fiddler, 
inupcstrcy a female prophet, etc. : = D. ‘Stcr, as 
in spiiistcrf a feinnlc spinner (=r E. spiitsUr)^ 
ete., = LL. -.ef<r, as in ptoctoslcr (see pot f- 
a^lcr, cnficasUry etc.), also in okm-tcr; < Jndo- 
Eur. -<ts- + -far.] A termination denotinf: oecu- 
pation. as in gotnci^lcrp spiusUr, sottg- 

j-kr, etc. In the earliest times, and up to about the end 
of the thirteenth centutx*, it xras penerally tlie sipn of the 
feminine pendvr, corresponding to tbe masculine -err or 
rr. In thefourieenlh ccnturxi it began to pry plice asa 
feminme termination to the 2Connan -ca*. xxithxxbich it 
xva.« later often combined, as in woin/frcr », scnijisfrcA*, fon*;- 
or, if it surxired, xxas UH‘d chiefly as masculine, and 
look on nexx* meanings of contempt or depreciation, as in 
fncMcr, 'inmwfrr, j/tmrfcr. etc , or indicate simpleapency 
or existence, as in dfansrer, dcK>»(Sfcr,7ii<fl.»fer, fflji.arr, from, 
rfer, t/p/fofrtn; roat/^fer, »/oim.ortrr. etc. Some of the older 
nouns xxith this sufiix surx’ixe as suniame£> as Eaxicr, 
Trf6.'f<T, Sanifftcr, Vonpilcrp etc. 


siU.'y-xrhlv, the f'-r*,h''ad. lore*, and chin black Tlie 
l*-nctb i* s-vfj :* <'he- Thf bir>i I* confined to souibcni 
Urarll. I*araauax. rruxuaj, and norilieni parts of the 
Arger.tir.e ItrpubHa. 

2. In (nfotn,, a ^'f-nus of coleoplorotuj inteels. 
ChcrroViUVzTo, 

Stephanos fstoFri-nos), n.; 

Xil. .< U phauoi (-noi ). [< G r. 
ct/ocio^. ji wre: 

< cr/c-'/r. put 
cireh*. vTOtitho, 
sUmvtfi,'] In Gr. arrhrroL: 

(fi) A tToath awarded as 
a prize to tho vieior in a 
public eontc-t, or as a 
tolren of honor, o-'^pocially 
in recocmifion of some Hero oa b her 

public* temC'C*. Each xtreatbs ILfc^ ^==“0- 


Tlier.ussianand bn*eria*i stepjiespisscoulb'rarf into tlie -Aji abhro) iation of StcrUiig-, 

desert* nf central Asia. and northxrardintothetundra re- Steraclef, 7i. [Early mod, E.. also stcrracICp 
gionof tbctxir!rinenf*rth. Uumboldt.in tlicxrorknamcd stcral'K! ; < ME. sUraclc: oricin obscure.] A 

_ •»_ 




al*ore,c<cisio»,aliruc^s theterm in descrlidna the 
pampas an J nar.** » of South Amtrlca, and (hephains, prai- 
ries and barrens of tbe nortlun* dixision of the ^'exv 
■'Vorld. and his example has ^»x.cn folloxrcd to a certain ex- 
tent 1^' other jihjsical gi-orrapb-r* xx-jitintr In regard to 
America; hut the xror*! r*ej>;K I- i < xrhtre in yxopnlar use 
ticeju as to places xxlicre l:us.>ian is the dommatiiig lan- 
guage. ' 

.‘Vimc of the .Asiatic rire gras'y plains, other: 

are co\‘crt-d xrjtli euvcultn:. exerg'-een. aVijculitel ‘'‘l'.- 
phnt' : many gli'ten from a dplance w ilh flake* of t xndvl 


strange thing, sight, or performance; a pi-anb. 
AAlian thou art sett upon the pj-nnaclc, 

Tliou .\alt ther plejm anxxeynl 
Or ellys shexx*e a grutt tneracle, 

Tliysself ffrom hurtc thou saxe. 

C('ri ntri/ .VyrtrnVf, p. tu?. (ITnth'trfZ/.) 

stercoTiilm (stC-r'ko-liil-in). u. [< L. sureus 
(sUrriir-). (lung, -f’ hitis. lyile. + -in-.J Tlie 

Iwown coloring matter of the feces. 

fait wlilvl) tovtr the clayey soa. tw't un’liko iii cpprarame StercoraceoUS (stiT-ko-Ta'shius), n. [< L. ster- 


tO Ire'll fxllcu £DOW. 

llnml'ldl, -Itpcct* oI Xahirc (trans.). 
Steppe murrain, rinderpest, 
stepped (stepl), a. [< tlep + -c(?2.] i. Formed 
in or forming n step or a sorie.t of stops. — 2. 
Siipjiorteil. as a vertical shaft, b.v a step, s'i’ii 


CHS (-or- 1, clung. + -fiffoi/.v.] 1. Pertaining to, 
crnr.pr-' <1 <if. or in any way rc'emhling clung, 
oriliirc, or feres: c-xerementitions; fecal. — 2. 
In 'iiiiiiii.. frcmii-iifing or fcecling on clung, as 
iiianv licc'tli*-, tlie-'. etc. — Btercoraceous vomit- 
ing. Iiiyc'/ 'I VC Kiitifp of focal nialtor. 


lihe bearing, or shoe.— stepped cone. SanictMcocw- stercoraBiniai r. I'c.-i- sU.reoreiiiia. 



stercoral 
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stereographic 


stercoral (ster'kg-ral), a. and a. [< L. stcrcits 
(-or-), diing, + -([?.] I. ft. Of or pertaining to 
feces; stercoraceous. 

Il.f n. Dung; excrement. 

Stercoranism (ster'ko-ran-izm), n. [< Stcr- 
conui’ist 4* -fym.] In'cce/es. hi'ft.f the doctrine 
or belief of the Stereorauists. *-Uso Sfcreorian- 
ism, Stercorariatiisni. 

Stercoranist (ster'ko-ran-ist), II. [= F. 
cora)nstc,< ML. Sfcreoraiiista:. < L. .■^fryrit't (-or-), 
dung.] A name applied by opponent" to vari- 
ous persons in the church -who ere said to hold 
a grossly materialistic conception of the Lord’s 
Supper. Tliey were alle.ffcd to tjclie\e that the Lord’s 
body was, like other food consumed, diirested and evacti* 
ated. The word was first used by Cardinal Humbert in 
1054. Also Stercoriamst, Stcrcorarian. 

stercorareous (ster-ko-nVrf-us), a. Same ns 
stcrcoraccous. 

Stercorarian (ster-ko-ra'ri-an). n. [< L. sfcr- 
corariits, pertaining to dung (< .sfcrrns (-or-), 
dung), + -an.'] Same ns Strrrorain.'^t. 
Stercorarianism (stfn-ko-ra'ri-an-izin), n. [< 
Slcrcorarian 4* -tsm.] Same ns iSlerconiinsin. 
Stercorariinffi (ster-ko-ra-ri-i'neh u. pi. [NL.. 
< StcrcorariK.-i 4- -ti/«r.] The dung-hunters, a 
subfamily of Lartdrr, typified by the genus Stcr- 
corariif-'^: as Lc^fridnur. See cuts tinder 

sl’itn and Stcrroramrs. 

Stercorarius ('stCT-ko-ra'ri-usb n. [NL. (Bris- 
son, 17G0).< L. pertaining to dung: 

see strrrornri/.'i The dung-hunters, skuas, or 
jagers, a genus of Lorulrc. tv'pical ot the sub- 
famils rro/v/nnoT. ALo called Lc'tnv. 
name js used (u) for all the spo(.t*.s of the subf.imilj ; (6) 
for the Lu'ger species, as S the smaller m-’ called 
Ltwfn.s (s«.«. cut utidtT . (c)fortla '•mailer «pecies 
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pmaaf'irhiinif < jfnrrrnhf-ii*, uid <ifh(.r' the ijrg' r bcinc 

e.llled ftilliha in - ‘'T Mi inli'frt' 
stercorary I -t* r'kd-ra-ri and // [< B. •‘O,. 

pt-itaining to dung (ML. n*‘Ui. •»//!*- 
rurnniiiii. a plai'c for duiigb < >0 rru-- \ 'f/ n or-i. 
dung ] I. (I. Pc-rtaining or rolui ing t" diiug 
maiiura*: <-onM"ting of dung. Ih Mif/htll* 
\V«-t Day", p. 17. 

TT , a,; \A. '>f( rrtiniru.y (-n/.). A prop- 

«Tly "■ curod from the Wfatlu-r. fur < untaiiiing 
dung. 

stercorate ("t* r'kd-rat »•. t.: prrt, ami pji. 
yti ri-ifruf' d, p\)V. sti ri->n'atiiiii [< L. .sf/ /a o/ r///?', 
pp <if r* nrnr' dung, mauur*'. < stfrrn^ t-or-), 
dung.] T" iiianuru or dung. Siotf, Ihratr, iv. 
Stercoratet > "t* r'kd-rat a. [< '•tn-mnit, , r.] 
Dung: * \i'r*-rin‘nr. Jinji.Ihtt. 
stercorationt ' •'t. i -kd-raSh<iij u n, [< L st/r- 
ci>iiifn>,ii- . a dunging or man uriiig. < rmran , 
pp. ri lit 'll 11 ^. <l'iiig, inanuri', < sfirms i-or->, 

dung.] Th'-.i'tid nianuring uitli dung. 
b/n. To Mr. WolTon. 

stercoremia, stercorcemia ("t* r-kn-rO'mi-ab n. 
[NL ^it r I - I ;i III 111 s 0 /•«•;/ >. (-^u‘- b du ng. 4- ( i r 
a’lun, blot,d.] ‘ ’ontarnination of tin- blochl from 
retained toe*--. 

St-ercoriamsm, Stercorianist < "trr-kd'ri-an- 
izm, -l"t ) ’"•ini'' a" ri m n ni-^ni. yfi I'l tn'iiui^t. 

stercoricolous -tc r-k.',-rik'<i-lii~ i, </. [<l. 

CH^ i-fo'-), tliihir, + ' o’' ft . inliatiit.] Inluiliirin;; 
PNi'rf'mr-iif : da'llmj: m ilun^'. Lfirifi . Jlnt.. 
XIX. S42. 

Stercorist I'sti-i 'ku-rist I. n. [< i., .gi va.s 
duiiLT. + -f^k] V stt ri-ftraiii'-r. 
stercorite (Stcr'k.i-rir 1 , [< .hrm. 

duD". + -ill-.'] A liMlroii^ plin^|.li.iti' rjf aiii- 
nioimiin and surlniiii, found in i;iiano on tho 
i;^land iidiabof, off tin- v,-ost i-oaht id Afrn-.i. 
StJGrcoryt inter ke-ni. II. [( L. n/ii'i’iis i-iii'-i, 

dune.] E.xereiiieiii , dime. J/n-. i\,r Viio^., 

UJ. 24li. 

Sterculia (stdr-ku'h-u). n. [XL. (Liiiiiroii-, 
1753). so called troiii tbe fetid flowers or fruit 
of certiiiii species; < L. .Sterculiii--, a deity so 


named, < stercii.s (sfercor-), excrement.] 1. A 
genus of plants, type of the order Sterciiliace.r 
and of the tribe Slrrctilicai. it is characterited by a 
Stamen-column usually with fifteen anthers crowded with- 
out regular order, a five-celled ovary with two or more 



a ir.nJc Rower . /•, the s »mc t-:f rcanthei>. the stamens; 

J. the fruit 

ovule* In each coll, and a fruit of distinct spreading dehl*- 
cent c.irpel*. Tlit're ,are about s.'i siiecic*, native? of w arm 
climates, especial!) of tropical Asia. They are mo*t com- 
ni'itil) l.irge tret.*, with simple foatlier-'clncd lca\e«, and 
titd-cMial tbiwers in«lrooping panicle*, wltha coloretl bell- 
'•li.ipvtl cal>t. and a fruit of lUc mil iting wootly follicles 

• 'P'-ningtin the upper etige. but none of lhe«e characters Is 

iiniver-al Their iiintr b\rk com|)o«ed of a tough fiber 
« hieh I* htil alf« <.ted bj niol-ture, .ami I? In man) species a 
N alualdeiii iterl il ft>r c<»rtl.ige, in.it-, b ig-, p.iper.or tow for 
iifiboKtcrlng Their seed- are tllli d w ith an oil which may 
i»e u*od for I unp-'. and are sll.'htb acrid but often t«lil»lc. 
Ibey.are inuell igimm*. aml<>(li.n exrnb an aJuintlancc of 
gum re-eriibling gum tnig.ieantli, swelling Into a j*'ll) in 
1 old w nf* r " It bout dl-'ol\ ing. ur'-O''. ami jH’rlnp-otlit r 
"peclt funii-h asli ire of tbe Indi.in tnigacantli.iw ktitt -.rn 
gntn . >■ rr«i of wc-tern .\frie-i > I'-ld* tlie .\fnc:m 
or ''t.neg d trig le uilh uc/'n/ofot td .N* w Nuith Wale*, a 
large trt e -om.*tinu •- '•o fc< t high and " (i et In girth, w ith 
large loti<.d b ive* and r:i'enu.-» of «how) red Ilower-, 
ki'ouu .5-> y'/Toii' tr. ind al-o from Its In autiful 

l,ic« llko ihnt r l-ai k. w bleli b«'cotm - '2 inches tliu k and l< 
valued for man) u-' - dir.*r*nf. It i. the \ ietori in Inittle- 
tree or urrijou.*, i- a -tout tree with coir*tr fiber L-r 
the «iniil ir n^; • -'n' -eef- fth and for .V. vilh 'i, e 
‘■O'lftl. > t'in'I't tin* -)e ‘more of New "otuh Wale" .abo 
inbbalUitr tloTe made into f me) arti* le-. .'• ytrudn- 
h'ln th« «.ibHd o( , i-tern and northern .\u-trdii, f'f't- 
diiei • eln-ter^ of l»rilliint *' irlet fruit", e'.ii h w 1th ten or 
« I( veil i'l.li k - ed - re-e inbllirg lllliert- in t.i-te and » aten 

I" a -tib-tituie for them Curf/.o/i/ien-a* (5. 
till I bit b i of p in im I. > leM" "eetl- « it* n a" iiut*- In I’.nirii 
and n -rthw ird it Is i iiand'*-me tr* « w ith e« llow i-b pur 
ple’-'f-itt* *1 t!ow « r- f't’f'a <-ee */) tfi,. -.luree 

of -*»iiM liitiv. retm dle-i Ml .hiv e. .< o/unt li l- been e'alli d 

1, 't‘!>{l.i\ • rifimtt , ." of .lif>in ami t’blna, 

ii^iUitit * j> tra- f "ee oofA'* and cu* /Mi'd't. 

2. Ill < /i/o/n.. :i griiu" nf <*<de*uptoroU" 

I.iijun'ti , 1 ''.k'). 

Sterculiacese ("i«T-ku-!i-a'"«;-r*i. r. pi. [NL. 
(Vrntriial. 17l*P), < .'■'firrubn 4- -Mev.r.] An 

• inlor of pid> potalou" plant", of tlio coliort 
Mnlntb'-. intoriiu-diato b*-t\\**rn tin* twoonlor" 
Mafran ;r and filmrf.T. r»*"**mbliiig tlo' form* r 
in It" varudy of habit and folnigo and il" fn*- 
ijiirntly monadt-lphou" "tamm", and tho lattrr 
in if" tv\oo*idh*d antluT". It in< Imb " ab*iut 7.:o 
-P*'lIi ", b■•lt)nglng to 4'» genera, el.i"-* d in " tribe", n itlve * 
ino-il) td tbe iropn ", or oceurrmg further to the south 
in \frle.i and .\u-lrili L 

sterculiaceous i"trr-ku-Ii-a'"lim" . a. t >f or 

piTtainiiig to th»' jd.int-ordvr rridnirf <r. 
Sterculiad ("t* r-ku'li-a«l), «. A plant of the 
order mdnin ^r. lAnilbij. 

Sterculiese ("tor-ku-H'e-t*), ». pL [NL. (A. P. 
♦h' ( 'undid lo, l''2n.< St* rvutui 4- -r.7 . j A tribe of 
jdant". of tho ordrr Stfrenharr/r. It i-* cliaracter- 
ize-d i») uni-«'\iiil or pol)ganious flowers without petal*, 

• onirmjnl) with a eolored cal) v, and live to lift«'en anlher- 
adn.ite it tbe -uminit of a long or short Cediimn of united 
III iiiK nt", .iiid cither rrow lied or arranged In a definite *e- 
rii * or i ring It Ineludes genera, of whleh Sh'rcultn is 
tlie t)pe The) arc natives nio-tI) of tropical A*i.i anti 
.\frK-a extending into Austr.ilia .ind Java. >ee StiTcfdia. 

StereH. A Middle Kngli"h form of .sffc/d, ,vf/rr’J. 

"//rL stimr-. 

Stere- ("tar). ». [= F. .shVr, < Gr. ertp^or, solid, 
(Mibie; prob. < •\/ sta as iti Iczm'fii, stand.] A 
I'libie meter: the Frencdi unit for solid moabiire. 
eipnil to eubic feet. The word fti're is but 

little U"ed, except with reference tocordwoi»l,rf/Atc virtfr 
being the expression in universal use for the solid unit. 

Sterelminthat {&ter-ol-Tniii'tha). ». pi. [XT"., 
in*eg.< Gr. errpeor^ stiff, Iiard,solitl, + i? mix (1/ - 


pir6-), a worm.] The parenehymatous endo- 
parasitic worms, haxing no intestinal canal. 
'They formed one of two main divisions, the other being^ 
Ccelelmintha, into which the Entozi^a were divided by 
Owen in 1843, corresponding to the parenchymatous intes- 
tinal worms or rersintg^tinaux parencfii/viataux of Cuvier. 
They are such as the cestoid and trematoid worms, or tapes 
and flukes. 

sterelminthic (ster-el-min'thik), a. [< Sterel- 
vnniha 4- -m.] Of or pertaining to the iSterel- 
miniha. 

sterelminthous (ster-el-min'thns), a. Same as 
sterchnin ihic. 

stereo- (&ter'e-6, also, especially in trade nse, 
ste're-o). An element of Greek origin, mean- 
ing ‘solid.’ 

stereo (ster'e-6), n. and a. [Short for sterco- 
bjpe.'] Same as stereotype: as, a stereo plate; 
stereo apparatus. 

stereobate (ster'e-6-bat), a. [= F. .^tnyohniCy 

< Gr. creptoc, solid, 

■ ■ 





tnre, foundation, or 
solid platform upon 
M'hicdi a building is 
erected, in columnar 







Stereo* it- of the I’.mhenon. east front flllu^tntIng the convex 
cun at.) re cf tt e lest Creek Den: tenf le-f:un lati r.>'. 


biilliling* It includes the rt’/lobnt*’, which !s the uppermost 
step or platform of the foundation upon w Idcii the columns 
st.and. 

stereobatic (‘*tfT^e-o-bat'ik), n. [< .^tenohote 
4* -a*.] Of, pertaining to, or re."ernbliD£r a ster- 
eobato: of the cdinractcr of a stereobate. £n~ 
rye. lint., II. 40S. 

stereoblastula (sterT-o-blas'pVlil), i'.: pl..w#-r- 
• ohbiylt'lr (-le). [NL., < Gt.’ 'crspojr, solid. 4- 

i/oc^or, a trorni.] gV solid bla««tula: a blastula 
in whieli there i." no eavity. J. .1. Ryder, 
stereoebrome (ster'e-<}-ki‘6m). v. [< Gr. rre- 
/» or, solid, 4* xpf.nia, color.] A stereoehroraic 
picture. See st* rcorhromy, 
stereocbromic ("ter’e-p-kro'mikh n. [< .^tcreo- 
ehrniD-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to stereo- 

chromy : produced by s-tereochromy Stereo- 

chromic process, the nutliod of pointing by stereo- 
chrcin). 

stcreochromy (stcr'C-n-kro-mi). >•. [< Gr. cre- 

irur, ."ulid. 4- color.] A method of paint- 

ing in whii'h watcr-glu"" sen*c." U" the connect- 
ing medium between the color and its substra- 
tum. 

stereo-clumps (j‘tcr'e-<}-klumj»"). m.;4. [< 

ni* -I- rbunji.'] Sectional blocks of rx’pe-metal 
■ )r woofl, U"UaIly thivc fourths of an inch high, 
made {)f dificrent si/.e< so that they can be com- 
bined to tit and uphold any size of stereotx-pe 
plate. When clamps are added, they keep the 
plate •secure in the proce"« of printing. [Kng.] 
stereo-electric (ster'e-d-e-lek'trik), * 1 . [< Gr. 
f7-fpior, "oUd.4- L. clrctnc.'] Noting the electric 
MUiTerit which eiisuM? when two solids, especial- 
ly two metal", ns bismuth atul antimony, are 
brought together at different temperatures, 
stereogastnila (stei-y'-o-gas'trn-lil). n. ; pL .‘.ter- 
i »ymtnd:r (-10). [NL.. < Gr. cripu>r. solid. 4- 
NIj. (/f..'.tndn, rp x*.] A solid gastnila: a form 
uf ga"trula in which no cleax'agc-cavity is de- 
veh>p*^d. .r. J. Ryder. 

Stereognathus (ster-O-og'nii -thus), u. [NL. 
(Charlesworth, lS-')4), < Gr. rrfpM/«;, solid, 4- ;.id- 
d'K. jaw.] A genu^ of fO"Sil mammals of prob- 
Icmatiteil character from the Lower Oolite of 
OxfonNhirc, England, later identiiied with J/<- 
rro?/\v 7 e.v. The original fossil xvas named .S. 
nfilltlCK'.. 

stereogram (Ster'e-p-gram), a. [< Gr. crepior, 
solid, 4- '^piiutiri, a writing. < ;pdo5/i.x\Tito: see 
f/ro/a-.] A diagi-am or picture xvlnch repre- 
sents objects in such a xvay as to give the im- 
jircssion of relief or soliility; specifically, a 
double photographic picture or a pair of pic- 
tures mounted together for the stereoscope: a 
storeo"Copic picture. 

stereograph (Stcr'c-p-gi-uf), a. [< Gr. rrcpsof, 
solid. 4- '•/pnOeiv. write.] Same a*J stcrcoyram. 
stereographic {ster''e-C>*gT:xf'ik), a. [= F. stt- 
rnKyraphufue ; as stereoejraph-y 4- -/c.] Show- 
ing the whole of a sphere on the whole of an 



stereographic 

infinite plane, Tvliilo pi-eserring tlio angles. 

Stereographic map-projeotlon. See projection. 

Stereographical (ster"e-o-graf 'i-kal), a. [< stcr- 
cogrttplnc + -n?.] Same as sicreo'qraphic. 

stereographically (ster'e-6-graf'i-kal-i), adv. 
In a storeograpbie manner; by delineation on 
a plane. 

stereography (ster-e-og'r.;i-fi), n. [= P. sUreo- 
(irnpltic, < Gv. orrprdf, solid, + < ypiijitiv. 

write.] The art o£ delineating tlic forms of 
solid bodies on a plane ; a braneb of solid ge- 
ometry wbicb demonstrates the properties and 
shows the construction of all solids wbieb aro 
regulavlj' defined. 

Stereolepis (stcr-e-ol'e-pis), «. [XL. (Avres, 
1839), < Gr. a-eptdc, solid, -b /.c-ic, a scale.] 1. 
A genns of seiTanoid fishes of enormous size in 
comparison with related forma. 5 . pipac, the jew- 
flsh or black sea-li.'isa gI the Califoriiiaii coast, reaches a 



length of 5 feet. It is hrownlsh- or precnish.black with 
large black blotches, most evident in the young 
2. [/. c.] A fish of this gemis. 
stereome (ster'o-6m), 11 . [< Gr. arepionm. a solid 
body, < areped^, solid.] In lot., a name pro- 
posed by Sebwendener for those elements 
wbicb impart strength to a fibrovaseulnr bun- 
dle. Compare mcstomc. 
stereometer (stor-e-om'e-t6r), a. [< Or. nreptCr. 
solid, + pt-pov, a measure.] 1. An instru- 
ment for measuring the solid eapaeityof a ves- 
sel. — 2. An instrument for determining the 
specific gravity of liquids, porous boilic", etc. 
stereometric (Stcr'e-o-mct'rik). o. [< sUn. 
ometr-y + -le.] Pertaining to or performed 
by stereometry — Stereometric function. 
tion. 

stereometrical (ster'G-o-met'ri-kal), n. [< 
stereometric + - 0 /.] oaine its sterdimitrir. 
stereometrically(stor''e-o-mot'ri-k.al-ii. «. Hy 
or with roferenec to stereometry. 

Stereometw (stcr-c-om'e-tri). li. [= P. sto-t- 
omclric, < Gr. anpd;, solid, oubic, + -piTpia, < 
fdrpov, measure.] 1. Tito art of measuring 
volumes. — 2. The metrical geometry of solids. 
— 3. The art or process of dotenuining the spe- 
eifio gravity of liquids, porous bodies, powders, 
etc. 

stereo-mold (stor'G-o-mold). n. [< .steno -b 
mo/d3.] A mold used in stereotyping, 
stereomonoscope (sler^q-G-mon'o-skop), a, [< 
Gr. (j-fpc(5f, solid, -b uOror, single, alone, -b 
aKoirctv, view.] Aji instriiracnt with two lenses 
for e.vbibiting on a screen of gronnd glass a 
single picture .so as to give it all tlie ellect of 
solidity. 

Stereoneiiral(ster*’G-q-nu'ral), a. [< Gr. c7[/}c6c. 
solid, + nvpor, a nerve.] llsiving tlio nervous 
center, if any, solid. 

stereoplasm (ster'G-G-plazm), a. [< XL. stenn- 
jtlasma, < Gr. crepiir^ solid, -b -?.na/in, anything 
molded or formed: see jil/ism.'] 1. In corals, a 
delicate endothccal stnictnre occupying differ- 
ent positions in the eorallite, often forming ver- 
tical processes in tlieinter.septal loculi oreiieir- 
clingsept.a, or acting as true cndotbeca. Thissiih- 
Etance, watch CGiiiiccls Bcpta (ciiviroiiiiig tlieir free edges 
ill some p.ilcozotc cords), stretclies across iiiterseptal lo- 
culi irregularly, aiitl sometimes fills up the lower pari of 
the inside ot tlic conilluni, colistitutiiig a solid mass tlicrc. 
It is to he distinguished from tlie true cridotlieca. 

2. In lot., same as stercoiiUtsma, 
stereoplasma (sfer'G-G-plas'mii), a. [NL.: soo 
stcrcophism.'] 1. Saine a.s .vfcrc'd/dn.vai, 1. Lintl- 
strSin. — 2. In lot., a term jiroposed byNaegoli 
for the solid part of protoplasm. Compare liy- 
r/roplasma. 

stereoplasmlc(stor*’G-G-plaz'mik), a. [<slcrco- 
piusm -b -;c.] Of tlio'naturo of or foiTned by 
stereoplasm; consisting of that substance, 
stereopticon (ster-G-op'ti-kon), a. [< Gr. orr- 
piir, solid, -b uirrmir, pert.ainiiig to seeing or 
sight : see optic,'] An improved form of magic 
lantern, consisting essontially of two complete 
lanterns matched and connected. The olijcot of 
tlic reiluplicalion is to permit tlic pictures sliown to pass 
from one to the next by a Kort of (lissolviiiK effect wlifeh 
Is secured by alternate use of tbc two lenses, and at tlie 
same time to avoid tlie delay or.tlic unpleasant sliding of 
the pictures across the field in view of the audience, but 
imperfectly avoidable when the simple magic lantern is 
used. Tlie tw'o lanterns may be either superposed or 
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Doublc-ticr Sterci'pticon. 

A, A , tubes contAininc objectives: 11. U*. cot'crs for condensers; 
C.C . coll.ip«ble*belloivs fronts of the Inntcrnc.which are mounted one 
the other “ind hinged together ut the rear standards (as shown 
at 1>‘ to proiide for the clcvatnm or depression necessary to bring the 
X lens on the screen into exact superposition lime light boxes, 

one of the lune cylinders F and oxyhydrr gen jets C lieing shown in 
the upper l>o\, a part of which is rciitoxcil: H, oxjgen iioKler; I, 
hxilrogtn holder, J, I', flexible tubes for separatth comeying tiiesc 
to the burners and mixing them only <ts they arc iteedcrl tosup- 
pK' light L. ‘•et verew* for clexation or depression . M, niiUcd licads 
Ilf shift operating g 'ir for cMcnding or shortening the lens tubes A. 
A mafljiistmcntof the F cus. N*. openings f'r mserttou of slides, with 
in. lined U.ttoms for insuring exact prisition 

plactd Side by sitle. .'^ome forms of stereopticon arc 
made with thicc lanterns. 

stereoscope (stfr'e-o-bkoj) ), n. [= F. stcrcoscojyc, 
< Ctr.<?rtp£oc, solul,+ (jKoiTcn , view.j An optical 
instrmnent illu«trutmg thoxbhenomcnaofbinoc- 
ulnr vision, amlscTvingto])rothieefromtwone.'ir- 
ly stinilai* pictures of an object tUo effect of a sin- 
ffle picture with the appearance of relief and 50 - 
liditybf'longhifrtoordinary vision. Itdcpendsupon 
thvfact tliat in ordinnr>’ vi«ion, while thcrespcctivc images 
of an object formed upon the retinas of the two eyes diller 
fiUchtly liccau«c of the dlvci^jcncc of the rays from each 
point of the object, yet the ctlcctupon the brain is that of 
» single object seen hi perspective relief wiiich the monoc- 
ular Image lacks The slide of the stereoscope shows 
tw<i pictures side bj sMc taken under a small diflerenceof 
angular \iew, each eje looking upon one picture only; 
(Inis. as In ordlnarj* 1 ision, two images arc convej cd to the 
brain which unite Into one, exhibiting the objects repre- 
.sented tinder ft high degree of icllef. A rellccting form 
of vt«‘re<i<i< ojie wa« in% ented by Sir Charles Wlicatstonc in 
Subsetjucnlly .sir i)avld Ilrcwster Invented the len- 
ticular or refracting ^tcrcoscoi»e, based on the refractive 
properties of seini-douide convex lenses. This is tlie one 
now in general use. There are many forms of it, one of 
which is shown in the llgure The action Is illustrated by 



the diagram beneath. Tlic liglit-rays from corresponding 
points of the two pictui-es I* and T nre refnteted in pas'^ 
mg through tlic lenses L, V, and tlieir dh cctions changed 
so that they now seem to the eyes II, F/ to diverge from n 
common point A iieyoud the plane of the card, liy spe- 
cial cJfoit a skilled observer can combine stereoscopic 
pictures Into one without tlio use of the inslrmncnt, 
each e>e being directed to one picture only and (to pro- 
duce the normal stereoscopic elTccl)thc one on its own 
side; the process maybe facilitated by interposing a card 
screen between the pictures so (hat. for cxam})le, the left 
IiicUirc is entirely cut olf from (he right eye, etc. If the 
eyes are crossed so tliat the right eve sees tlie left picture 
ami the left eye the right only, ami the images combined 
by special elFort, the usual stereoscopic elfcet is reversed 
a convex surface becomes conca\ e, etc. A similar pseudo- 
Bcopic ic.siill is obtained wltli tlie onlinarj’ stereoscope if 
the positions of tlic two pictures are e.\changcd. 

stereoscopic (.ster''i;-q-skop'ik), a. [= F. sti'rco- 
scopiqiic; as stereoscope + -(>.] Gf, pertaining 
to, or resoinbliiig tlie stereoscope ; adapted to 
tlio bl oreoscope ; having the form in relief, or 
proper perspeelivo, its of an oh,iect seen in 
tho stereoscope : as, stereoscopic pictures ; ster- 
eoscopic views — Stereoscopic camera, diagrams, 
projection. Soe tlic noiuis. 

stereoscopical (ster'G-o-skop'i-kal). II. [< stere- 
oscopic -t- -III.] Same as slerioscopir. 

stereoscopically (ster'e-rl-skop'i-kal-i), iiilr. 
By or as by a stereoscope. 

stereoscopist (stor'G-<}-sko-pist), ». [< stereo- 

scope -t- -ist.] One Versed in tho nse or mami- 
faeture ot storoosoopes. 

stereoscopy (ster'G-o-sko-pi), n. [= F. stereo- 
scopic, < Gr. orrprof, solid, + -asoiria, < aKonelv, 
view.] TIio use or construction ot stereo- 
scopes. 


stereotyper 

stereotomic (stcr"e- 9 -tom'ik), a. [< stereot- 
om-y -I- -ic.] Portiiining to or performed by 
stereotomy. 

stereotomical (stcr"G-o-tom'i-kal), a. l<stereo- 
tomic + -III.] Same as siercotoinic. 

stereotomy (ster-e-ot'o-mi), it. [= F. sicr6oto- 
mic, < Gr. orcpcof.’solifl, -h -ropia, < repvew, ra- 
prlv, cut.] The science or art of cutting solids 
into certain figures or sections. 

stereotrope (ster'e-o-trop), n. [< Gr. arepedg, 
solid, -k rpo-i/, a turning, < -peneiv, tmm.] An 
instrument by which an object is peroeived as 
if ill motion and with an appearance of solidity 
orrolief as in nature. It consists of a series of stereo- 
scopic pictures, gencrnlty eight, of an objeet in tlie sue- 
ccssivc positions it assumes in completing any motion, 
atlixctl to an octagonal dram revolving under an ordinary 
Icntielllnr stereoscope, and viewed tlirough a solid cylin- 
der pierced in its entire length by two apertures, which 
makes four revolutions for one of tlie picture-drum. The 
oiiserver tlius sees tlie object constantly in one place, hut 
witli its parts apparently in motion and in solid and natu- 
ral relief. 

stereotype (ster'e-o-tip), n. and a. [= F. 
stereotype, < Gr. a-'cpc6;, fixed, -t- tv-oc, impres- 
sion, type: see type.] I. n, 1. The duplicate, 
in one piece of type-metal, of the face ot a 
collection of tj-pes composed forprinting. Three 
processes are used, (n) The plaster process, in which 
a mold taken from tlie composed types in fluid plaster 
of Paris is b.vked until dry, and is tlicn submerged in 
melted type-metal. The cast taken in this mold, when 
cooled, is sh.avcd to proper tliickness, making the stereo- 
type plate. (6) The clay process, in whicli the mold, 
taken iiy a press on a prepared surface of stiff clay, is 



A. Stcicotype Foontiinc App.ir.itus. B, Stereotype Plates from the 
Mold tt. furnace by alilch tnc water-j icketeij molil a is uailormly 
he.ttcil The I'lolil IS supported on iho frame rf and on the rollersy,' 
the parts of the mold arc held together by a clamptng-screw e,* 
tile water ts supi.lied to the w uer-jacket Ihroogh the funnel e. In 
poiinog ttic met.l1, tlic mold is placed in position shown in dotted 
outline. 

hnkctl until dr)’, ami filled by pouring Into it fluid nuital. 
(c) The papior-niach6 process, in w’hich the mold Is 
ni.Kle by eoierltig the type w’ith a preparation of paper- 
pulp and clay, wlilch is beaten into the interstices of the 
type-suif.'ice by a stiff brush. This mold when baked by 
steam-heat is put in a casting-box. whicli is filled with 
melted metal. This is the rudest but quickest process. 
Stereotypes for dally newspapers are usually made in fif- 
teen minutes. For newspaper-work the plates for rotary 
presses aic molded and cast with a curved surface that 
fits them to the imprcssion-cjlinder. The practice of ster- 
eotyping is now confined to newspapers and the cheaper 
forms of printed work. Plates of books, woodcuts, and the 
finer formsof printing are now’ made by the electrotype pro- 
cess. (See eIeetroty2>^.) .Stereotype plates were first made, 
but imperfectly, by William Ged, at Edinburgh, in 1725. 
Tlio plaster process, which was the first to become popu- 
lar, was Invented by 'Wildon and Lord Stanhope in 1810. 
2. Loosely, an electrotype. — 3, The art of 
making plates of fixed metallic types ; the pro- 
cess of producing printed work by means of 
such plates. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to stereotype, or ster- 
eotyping, or stereotype printing: as, stcrcoUjiyo 
work; sfcrvoUjiyc plates. 

stereotype (ster'o-o-tip), v. f. ; pret. end pp. 
stereotyped, ppr. stcrcotyptug. [< stereotype, ».] 
1. To cpst a stereot^'pe pinto from : as, to stereo- 
type a page or a form. — 2. To prepare for print- 
ing by means of stereotype plates: as, to stereo- 
type tho New Testament. — 3. To fix or estab- 
lish firmly or unchangeably. 

If men cannot yet entirely obey the law, . . . it does not 
follow that w’O ought therefore to stcreoti/pc their incompe- 
tcncy, by specifying liow much is possible to them and how 
much is not. II. i>pcnccr, Social Statics, p. 50fi. 

stereotype-block (ster'e-o-tip-blok), ». A 
block of iron or of hard wood, bound with brass, 
about throe fourths of an inch high, on which 
a stereotype plate is fixed for use. 

stereotyped (stor'e-o-tipt), p, a. 1. ilade or 
printed from stereotype plates. — 2. Formed in 
an unchangeable manner; fixed; set: as, 
cotyped opinions. 

The entablatures show considerable progress, but tho 
capitals were so sicrcoUjitcd that it is evident, if any Greek 
or Jlomau artists had designed capitals in Gandhara tlur- 
ing the period just alluded to, we could predicate exactly 
wliatthcy would have been. 

J. Fergu^son, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 178. 

stereotype-metal (stei’'G-o-tip-met",Tl), it. An 
.“illoy for steiootvqie plates; t.vpe-inetal. 

stereotyper Cster'G-fl-II-per),' «. [< stcreotypo 

+ -f'l'l.] One wliti stereotypes, or who mahos 
sfcreo(yi>e ]>hiti-s. 
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stereotypery (ster^e-o-ti'per-i), n. [< siercoiype 
+ -cri/.'] 1 . The art or work of making stereo- 

tj-pe plates. — 2. 'P\.s(crcoti/ 2 )encs(-iz). Aplaec 
where stereotype plates are made ; a stereo- 
type foundry. 

stereotypic (ster'^c-o-tip'ik), a. [< stcrcoiypc 
+ -/c.] Of or relating to stereotype or storeo- 
type plates. 

stereotyping (ster'e-o-ti-ping). >/. The art, 
act, or i)rocess of making stereotype^.— Paper 
process of stereotyping. See paiKt. 
stereotypist (stcr'e-o-ti-pist), 7 /. [< ptcrco- 

iijpc+ -ist,'} One wlio makes stereotype plates; 
a stereotype!’. 

stereotypographer (ster'^e-o-ti-pog'ra-fer), ?f. 
[< stcreotypograph-y 4- -cri.] A stereotype- 
printer. 

stereotsrpography (ster'''e-o-ti-pog'ra-fi), ». 
[< Gr. cTf-jKog^ fixed, + E. The 

art or practice of printing from stereotype. 
Imp. Diet. 

stereotypy (stcr'e-o-tl-pi), ». [= F. .<itvi'coiuii}c ; 
as stereotype + The art or husiness of 

making stereotype plate.s. 

Sterhydraulic (ster-In-dni'lik), a. [Irreg. < Gr. 
crepEog, solid, H- E. hyitrautie.'] Pertaining to 
or having an action resembling tliat of a ster- 
hydraulic press. Sec the phrase. —sterhydraulic 
press, a peculiar form of hydraulic press in w liicli piessuro 
is generated in a lijdraulic cylinder by the displacement 
of a part of the contained licpnd thioiigh the CJUraneo into 
its mass of a rod working through a stulllng-hox, a screw 
working in a packed nut, or in some cases a rope wound 
upon a liancl in the inclosure and pulled into it through 
a packed iiole, the shaft of the windiiig-baiTel or -dtuni 
also extending tlirough a stufllng*hux in the side of the 
cjlinder. and fitted on the e.vterior with a winch or a 
driMug-whccl Of these forms that using a screw is the 
simplest and best 

Sterigma(hti;-i'ig'nijl),ji.; \i\.slcrifiiiifilfi (-iiia-tu). 
[XL., < Gi'. n-i/pi)fia,a prop, support, < 
prop.] Ill hot., a stalk or support of some kind: 
a term of varyine applioatioii. (a) S.imc ns iwsiVf- 
turn (i;) The stalk-liko branch of a hasidium which hears 
a sport*, (c) The foutst.alk of a spore especially of a spoi e 
of minute size, (d) 'llie cell from wliich a spermatium Is 
cut otf. (ct) A ridge 01 foliaccous appendage proceeding 
down the stem below the attachment of a decurrent leaf. 

sterigmatic (stcr-ig-mat'ik), <i. [< skri{/iiin(l-) 
+ -ic‘.] Ill bnt., rosenibliug, bidougiiig to, or of 
the nature of a sterigma. 

Sterilt, «• An obsolete spelling of sh'iilc. 
sterile (ster'il),n. [Formerly alsos/en/,- < F. 
utrnlc = Sp. Pg, c/ilcnl = It. 'stcrilv, < L. .s/eri- 
li.s', uiifrnitful, barren; ef. i.rT.arcpioc, stiff, hard, 
solid, aripifor, liard, unfruitful, ban'cu.] 1. 
I’lifruitful ; unproductive; not fertile. 

Indeed it goes so heavily witti my disposition th.it ttiis 
goodl) fiunu, the eaillt, seems to me a sfenVe promon- 
tor>. Shak., Hamlet, ii ‘1. yio. 

It i« certaino that in sterile >car9 come sownc will 
giowe to an other kinde. Bacou, Nat. Hist , § 1.25. 

2. Barren; not reproducing its kiiul. 

She IS grown sterile ami barren, and her births of ani- 
mals are now' verj inconsiderable. 

Dr. II. Mure, Antidote against Atheism 

3. In t/ut., of a llower, producing only stamens 
— that \ 'i, starainati* or male (compare lu utr<il)\ 
of a stamcTi, liaving no anther, or a functionless 
one ; of an anther, witliout pollen ; of an ovary, 
witliout jierfeot seeds; of a seed, without an em- 
bryo; of a frond, without sori. See cuts under 
Onoclc<t,Ophi<f(ilofisHm,.'=ias.'<(tfr(tSy and smol'c-in r. 
— 4. Free from living germs. 

I at first .suspected that the biologically sterile tube 
might not he chemicall) clean. Medical ^eies, XLIX. 40a. 

5. Leading to no results; fruitle.ss; i»rofitless; 
useless. 

I will endeavour that the favour conferred on me rest 
not sterile. Abh- Mann, in Llhs’s Lit. Letters, ji. 431 

6. Lacking richness of tliought or expression; 
bald.; bare: as, a stcnic ntylv; .sterile verso. — 
Sterile wood a shrub or small tree, C"pru>nna fcelidi-f- 
sinia of the found in > cw Zealand. It is ex- 
tremely fttnl when dijing, though inodorous when alive 
ami growing. 

sterilisation, sterilise, etc. Hee xUrilKation, 
etc. 

sterility (ste-ril'i-ti), n. [< F. .kriUk' = Sp. 
cata'iUddil = Pg.' cslcnli(kiilf = It. < 

L. titenHtii(t-)S, uiifruitfulueos, burn-iiuess, < 
sIcriUti, bari-cn, sterile: see sknk.] Tlie stiito 
or chni-.-icter of being sterile. („) i..nk,,r ftMlilit) ; 
unproductiveness; unfruitfulness, asofl.uid, Kilior etc. 

For the .Sod of Spain, the Fiuitfulncss of Ihcir V.dlics 
recompetices the Sterility of tlieir Hills 

IIoKcll, LcttiT«. I in ;J2. 
(h) Lack of fecundity; barreniics-i taul of ainmals or 
plants 

Suspend thy pm-posc, if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fniitfiil ! 

Into her vrorah convey sterility.' 

shat:., [..car, i. 4 300. 
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(c) Fruitless ness ; profltlessness. 

The trueness of this formula is only equalled by its ste- 
nlity for psychological purposes. 

ir. James, Prin. of Psychol., I. 551. 

(d) Deficiency in ideas, sentiments, or expression ; lack of 
richness or luxuriance, as in literary style; poverty; bald- 
ness; meagerness. 

He liad more frequent occasion for repetition than any 
poet; yet one cannot ascribe this to any of ex- 
pression, but to the genius of his times, which delighted 
in tJiese rcitei-ated verses. Pope, Essay on Homer. 

sterilization (stcr^il-i-zfi'shpn), n. [< sterilize 
4- -ution.'] The act or operation of making ster- 
ile; spccificallj’, the process of freeing from 
living germs. Also spelled sterilisation. 

Sterilization of cow's milk must and will be a most valua- 
ble preventive of summer diarriicca. 

Medical News, LIII. 12. 

sterilize (stcr'il-iz), v. t; pret. and pp. stcril- 
izedy ppr. sterilizing. [= F. steriliser = Sp. Pg. 
cstcrihzar; as sterile 4- -izc.'] To render sterile 
or improductivo in any way; specifically, in 
Imctcriologyy to render free from living germs, as 
by heating or otherwise. Also spelled sterilise. 

No. no — such wars do tlioii. Ambition, wage ! 

Oo sterilize tlic fertile with thy rage! 

Whole nations to depopulate is thine. 

Sataye, Public Spirit, 

Prof. Tyndall found that he could not sterilize an infu- 
sion of old h.ay . . . without boiling it continuously fur 
sevcial hours. IF. Jt. Carpenter, l^Iicios., § 309. 

sterilizer (ster'il-i-ztv), h. [< sicrilhc + -C) l.] 
One who or tb.nt wHeli slerilizc.s ; ospecially, 
.any apparatus for rondci'iug substances free 
from living germs, as by means of licat. Also 
spelled steriliser. 

sterkt. An old spelling of sitirlA, stirl:. 

sterlet (ster'let), a. [< F. sterlet = Dan. sterlet 
= .S\v. slerlelt, < G. sterlet, < Russ, stertyadt, a 
sterlet.] A species of sturgeon, Acipenser 
ri(tlieitits. It is of smull size and elender torn), wltli a 
lone sliatp snout and fiineod Intriitds, and fioni si.xty to 
scvflit) lateral stilclds It rarely reaelics a lenjtth of two 
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foci, and is generally not more than a foot long. It in- 
liahlt<» the black Sea, Sea of Azof, Caspian Sea, and the 
rivers of Asiatic Russia, as well as certain rivers of Sibe- 
ria. It is highly esteemed for its Ilavor, and its roe makes 
a superior caviar. Compare also ciita under Acipemcr. 

Sterletus (sterMc-tus), n. [NL. (Hafmosfpio, 
1820), < F. .stn'lct, < Kurs. staiyadi, sterlet : see 
.cfcWcL] A genus of sturgeons, tlio typo of 
wliicli is t!io sterlet, having tlio spines of tlie 
ilorsal shield posterior, no stellate plates, and 
the lip emargiiiate. 

sterlingM, n. An obsolete form of sfarlingt. 

sterling- (ster'ling), n. and a. [< ME. ster- 
ling, stirUngc, sterlyngr, .starling, the coin so 
called ; of. 1). sU rUng = Sw. Dan. sterling, ster- 
ling (as in mod. E. use), = Icol. stcrlingr, a ster- 
ling (the Englisli coin so called), := IVIIIG. stcr- 
hnv, strcrlinc (-ling), a coin so called, G. sterling 
(as in mod. E. use); = OF. esterlin, a sterling 
(tlie English coin so called), stcrlin, cstcrlai, es- 
tcllin,estclin, a weight of twenty-eight gi ains (of 
gold), the twentieth part of an ounce, = Sp. Pg. 
esferhno, in libra csterlina, a pound sterling, = 
It. sterhno, in lira stcrlina, a pound sterling, 
also as a noun, sUrlino, sterling coin, standard 
rate (of coin); ML. stcrlingiis, sterlingnin, ster- 
Imii.s, stcUmus, stelhgus, stcrlnigcns, stcrilingits, 
cstcrhngns, csirilingus, a sterling (the Englisli 
coin so called), also a weight of twenty-eight 
grains, the twentieth part of an ounce; all < 
E., unless, as Kluge assorts, the E, itself (and 
so in part tho OF. and ML.) is < MTIG. stcrlinc, 
sttTrlinc i-hng), which is tlioii < stcrl- or stcr-, 
origin unknown, 4- -ingtt or -ling^ as in shilling, 
farthing (AS. feorthing, fcorthfing), penny (AS. 
pening, etc.). In tliis \iew the word must have 
been introduced into ME. use by the Ilanso 
merchants in London, xvlio, according to tho 
story, first stamped the coin in England. Tho 
accepted statement is that these merchants 
were called Easterlings as coming from “tho 
cast parts of Germany” (Camden), and that 
the coin received its name from them ; but the 
similarity appears to bo accidental, and tho 
stateraeiit, besides other deficiencies, fails to 
explain the MHG. naino, wliich could not have 
meant ‘ Easterling.^ It seems more probable 
that tho MHG. word is, like the rest, derived 
from tlie ME. word, which must then bo duo, 
in spite of unexplained difficulties, to Easlcr- 
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ling, or else is derived, as asserted in a state- 
ment quoted by Minsheu from Linwood, from 
the figure of a starling 'Sterling) at one 
time engraved on one quarter of the coin so 
called; starling^. Historical evidence of the 
truth of this assertion is as yet lacking.] 1. n. 
If. A silver coin struck by English (and Scot- 
tish) kings from the time of Richard I. (1190). 
Faste comen out of lialle 
And slioken nobles and sterlinyes. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1315. 
The oldest pieces [of the coinage of Scotland] are silver 
pennies or sterlings, resembling tlie contemporary English 
money, of the beginning of the 12th centurj*. 

Encyc. Brit., XVII. C5G. 
2. English money. [Rare.] 

And Roman wealth inEnglish sterling\\t\v. Arbuthnot. 

II. o. 1. Of fixed or standard national value; 
confonuing to the national standard of value; 
said of English money, and, by extension, of the 
precious metals; as, a pound a shilling 
sterling. Abbreviated stcr., stg. 

In the Canon Law' mention is made of shillings ster- 
ling, and a merke sterling, cap 3. de Arbitiis, & c. con- 
stitut. 12. dc procurator. Minsheu, 1G17. 

When a given w’eight of gold or silver is of a given fine- 
ness, It is tlien of the true standard, and called csterling 
or sterling metal. Blackstonc, Com., I. vii, 

I lost between seven and eightthousand pounds /fterh’n^r 
of your English nionej'. J. S. Lc Fami, Dragon Volant, v. 

2. Of acknowledged worth or influence; au- 
thoritative. 

If my word be sterling yet in England, 

Let it command a mirror hither straight, 

That it may show me what a face I have. 

•SAn/i., Rich. II., iv. 1. 2G4. 

3. Genuine; true; pure; hence, of gi’eat value 
or o-\cellencc. 

His sterling worth, which words cannot express, 

Lives with his friends, their pride and their distress. 

Crabbe, Works, II. 27. 
I might recall other evidence of thcF^^rh’n' 7 and unusual 
qualities of his public virtue. 

Jt. Choate, Addresses, p. 321. 
sterling*^ (ster'ling), n. See starling-. 
Sterling's formula. Sec form nla. 
stem^ (stern), a. [< ME. stern, stcrin, stenie, 
.stiirnc, < AS.siyrnc, severe, austere, stem (also 
in comp. styrn-mOd, stern-minded); akin to 
OHG. siornvn, be astonished, sturni, stupor; 
perhaps related to OHG. siorren, l^IHG. storren, 
staud out, project, = Goth, ^stanrran, in comp. 
and-staurran, murmur against, also to D. 
sfnnrsch, stern, = Sw. sfursl:, refractor}', and 
to lecl, stilra, gloom, despair, sthra, mope, h’ot.] 

1. Severe in disposition or conduct; austere; 
harsh; rigorous; liard. 

No Man was more gentle wliere there was Submission; 
where Opposition, no ilan more stern. 

Baler, Chronicles, p. 132. 
And sterner hearts alone may feel 
The wound that time can never lieal. 

Byron, The Giaour. 

2. Cliavacterizedby severityorrigor; especial- 
ly, resulting from or expressive of harshness: 
jis, a stern reply ; a stern glance ; a stern rebuke. 

He herd thair strakes, that war fill stcrin. 

Yu'ainc and Gamn, 1. 3219. {UalliiccU.) 
If wolves liad at thy pate howl’d that stern time. 

Thou shouUlBt have said, "Good poiter, tiiin the key.” 

Shak., Lear, ili. 7. 03. 
Gods and men 

Fear’d her stern frown. Milton, Comus, 1. 440. 

3. Grim or forbidding in aspect; gloomy; re- 
pelling. 

In jvisslng through these stern and lofty mountains, 
their path was often along the bottom of a baranco, or 
deep rocky v.allcy. Irving, Granada, p. SS. 

4. Rough; violent; tumultuous; fierce. 

The vrerre wox in that won woiulerly stem. 

AUsaundcr o/ Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 337. 
Those stern waves, which like huge mountains roll. 

Drayton, Tolyolbion, i. 435. 

5. Rigid; stringent; strict. 

Subjected to iffcm discipline by the rigid enforcement 
of unifonn motives. Maudsley, Body and Will, p, S. 

Gf. Stout; strong; heavy. 

'J’he hnmiir bollie sterne and pret 

That drof the nayles thorow honil and fete. 

Holy Bood (E. E. T. S.), p. 1S4. 
Of bak A: of brest al were his bodi slumc. 

Sir Gaivaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 143. 

7. Firm; unyielding; inflexible; hard. 

When that the poor liave cried, Cresar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stulf. 

Shak., 3. C., lii. 2. 97. 
The sterner sex. ScQsexi. = Syn.l. Severe, Harsh, Strict, 
etc. See ainitcre. — 1 and 2. Unrelenting, uncompromis- 
ing, Intlexlble. 
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stem- Pt^*niy, 11 . [< ME. StcniCf SiccrnCj sicovne such ns S. minuta of Burope and 51 antillarum of Ainer> 

(not found in AS., wiiere only sic6r a rudder fcms, and all have a white frontal 

npijoars: see f^teryi, v.) = OFries. sihnw stiarnc represent a suhgenus 

a rudder, = led. stJOni, a steering, steeragej 
rudder ; with foimative -n, from the root of AS. 
strvr, E. .<i(rcr, etc., a rudder: see siccr'^, n. and 
r.] If. Tiio rudder or helm of a vessel. 

3 if lu* lie rise the rather and raulite to the steorne, 
lilt, V j lit wolde witli the w.ater tlie hot ouer-throwe. 

Piers PZoipmnn (A), ix. 30. 

Blit to preserve the people and the land, 

\N Inch now remain as sliippe itliout a 

Svrton and SacHiUc, Ferrex and rorrex, v. 2. 

2t. HoiiCf, firriu-ntively, any instrument of man- 
uuoinent or direc t ion: a guiding agent or aj^ency; 
al’^o. a po'-t ot direction or control, 
liie father held the rfenic of his whole ohedicnee. 

Aichavi, Tlie Sclioleraaster, p. 48. 

Xot a fe« of them [the cunuchsjlmve come to sit at the 
fiem of ^^at€. 5rtii(?>/s, Travailes, p. 55. 

3. The hinder part of a ship orhoat, where the 
rudder i-s placed; the part furthest removed 




Lower j' irt uf Sliip’s Stem. 

, A’?, V.eeI'on . A', keel, plate;; /, Inner 

stern-fto.t . />, , Z'A*. ;lcniiwo<^(M.nee ; Si', stemMn. T, 

deck traiuoai , j , fal'** keel. (Tlie dotted lines show bolts.) 

from the .^tom or prow. See also cut under 

J}OOJ>, 

So, when the tlr't hold vessel dated the .«ea?, 

Illcli on the >b'ni the Thracian laisod liU filrain. 

Odu nil St Cecilia s Day, 1 ,']9. 
4, The hinder jiarts, bachsido, buttocks, or 
rump; the tail ol an animal. 

Ho [the dragon] . . . pan his sturdy rtenic about to weld. 
And him ku strongly stroke that to the ground him fold, 
Spemer, r. Q., I. xh 23. 
■^Vc don't «ant to deceive ourselves about them, or fancy 
them chernhs uilhnnt sterns. 

Boole 0 / PreccU'iicc (£. E. T. S., e.xtra ser.), Forewords, 

ip. .vxlll. 


By the stem. See t'/i.— False stem, an addition made 
to thefctern of avcksel fm strength or protection.— I^om 

stem to Stem, .^ee ^f-’m-.—square stem, a Bicru Ic«s ,. .cviw/» «* uimu uuasni” 

ixmiuled or elliptical than is usual. — Stem foremost, throuchthcuppcrinostpointaof thcjuiictionsofthcthiril 
iiacksnit foreinost ; with the stern advanced.— Stem on. costal cartilages with the sternum.— Sternal rib. (o) A 

true or fixed rib; one that joins the sternum byitshemn- 


Cmhikoii Tein {Sfertin htt undtf^. 

Siermtlft. (Sec cut under Sternxda.) Some Tnl(ldle>sized 
ternkwith datk upper parts, widely distributed in tropi- 
cal and wann temperate regions, are the subgenus UalU 
plana, .as the common sooty and bi Idled terns, 5. /Kh'^ri- 
no<!a and 5. an/rsthctica. (See cut under sooti/.} Gull- 
hilled terns form a section Gelochclidon (see cut there). 
The wholly w’hhe terns, the black terns, and the noddies 
belong to other genera. See 5(eniin/c and t<T«. 

sternadiform (stcr'iia-di-form), a. [< NL. stcr- 
niiDi, the bvoust-bono, -I- L. a<l, to, + forma^ 
form.] In tchih,, characterized by a tendency 
to expansion or extension of the thoracic or 
sternal region, ns ex-omplified in tlio John-dory 
and tho ScrrnuKhc, Gill. 
sternage (stcr'naj), «. [< filent^ + -age.'] Steer- 
age; direction; course, as of a ship or fleet. 

Follow, follow : 

Granjile }‘onr minds to sternaqe of this navj-. 

And leave j'our Cnglnnd, as dead midnight still. 

Shak.y non. V., hi. 1. 18. 

sternal (stiir'nal). o. [— F. sternal, < NL. stcr- 
ualis, <. sfcrnuniy tho breast-bone: seo 
1. Of or pertaining to tho stcnium, especially 
tbo brenst-bono of vertebrates: as, tlie sternal 
cud of tho clavicle; thoy/cn^a/ keel of a bird's 
brcasfc-bono ; sternal articulation; a sternal 
segment. — 2. In of orporlaining 

to a sternile; stornitie.— 3. Ventral; hemal; 
on the ventral surface or aspect, where tlie 
sternum is situated; on tho same side with tho 
sternum; in man, anterior; in other animals, 
inferior: opposed to (hr.sal, tergal, or neural. 
—Sternal band, in erntn/oA, of insects, a longitudinnl 
thickening of the ovum, which gives rise to the sternal 
region of the body.— Sternal canal, in Crustacea, amc- 
dian passage between each pair of endostemltcs, arclicd 
over by the meeting of tho mosophragmal apophyses of 
the apodemes of opposite sides. Tlic sternal canal con. 
vcys tho chain of nervous ganglia and the sternal artery. 
See cut under d^fuct'd/c.- Sternal glands, a clininof six 
toten small lymphatic glands, situated along the course of 
the internal mamnimy blood-vessels.— Sternal line, the 
vortical line on the frontof tlie chest lying over tho edge of 
the sternum.— Sternal region, thcicglon of the frontof 
the chest lying between thcstcmal lines. Itls divided into 
a superior and an v{fcrior sternal region by a line passlnj 


. "ith tho stern advanced. — Stemonj 
the po«ition of n vessel when her stern is presented to- 
ward tho obsfervfr.— To make a stem board. Sec 
hoard.— To moor bead and stem. Reomoork*. 
stern- (stem), r. n.] L trans. If. To 

sterol- ; gujiU', 

Hulk'- (ow.T . . 1« a notable marke for pilots, in di- 

recting t!i«m Mliifli wuic to Sterne their ships, and to 
escho. the dang; r of the craggic jocks. 

SfajiihuM, licsciip. of Ireland, iil. (Ilolinshed.) 
2. To back (a boat) with the oars; backwater; 
ro\y hiifkwiird — stem alll stem liardi orders to 
bncK w:it*'r glKii by the oflicer of a boat to the crew, 
Al=o sirripb ' 


pophysis.or costal cartilage, as distinguished from a false 
rib. See cut under c«dosAr/e(on. (t») The hcmapopliysis 
of a rib, ns distinguished from the pleurapopliysis; that 
p.irt of a bony jointed rib answering totlio costal carti- 
lage of a mammalian rib, reaching from the end of the 
pleurapopliysis to the stcnium or toward it, ns distin- 
guished from a vertebral rib, which Is the pleurapopliy- 
sls alone. See cuts under epiptcura and tn(erc/ffwc/e 

sternalgia (stir-nal'ji-ji), w. [NL., < Gr. mip- 
jw, tlie l)rciisi-l)one, +'o/}of, pain.] 1. Pain 
akout tlio stornain or lircast-bone. — 2. Specif- 
ically, angina pectoris. .Seo amjina. 


11. iiitnui". To (haw bad: : backwater: .said Sternalgic(ster-nal',iik),«. [< stcrnnfflrio + -ic.] 

Pertaining to or affected vitli sternalgia; es- 
pecially, affected witli angina pectoris, 
sternalis (ster-na'lis), ; pi. stcrnalcs (-Icz). 
[NL., sc. iiiuxeiihis, muscle : soe .xtcrnal.] A 
stemal or jiresteriml muscle; spccifienlly, tho 
rectus sternalis of various animals, more ex- 
pressly called sirriialis hriilonim and rectus 
ihoniciciis superficiatis. It is not infrequently 

typiicalof the subfamily iSVcnibi.'c, and contain- Sternaspida(st 6 r-nas'pi-dii), ii. pf. [NL.,iiTcg. 
iiigall tliotorn.sorsea-swallow.s,orv.ariouslvro- \Slernaspis{-<tspUt-)+-ida.'\ Anorderofgepliy- 


of a boat or its crew. 

Mc.intlnio Jtr. Xfirton. the inatcJmvlnK struck the fast 
whale, he and the stcoiid mate rtcrued oh to waft for tlic 
whale to get quiet. Fisheries o/ IT. S., V. if. 273. 

stem® (stf'fn), II. Knme as siarii^. 

stenfi (.stern), ii. [A var. of torn : see icru, and 
of. A torn. 

Sterna(st(ir'ni|.),)i. rNL.(LinnfBUB,17a8),appar. 
based on E. Urn.'] A Linnoan genus of Luridre, 


outer foatlieis are more or less nan oivly linear for Iniiciiot elassGciifo/rcn" GnTtmorn P.'A 
their IcnKth. Tlie species are numerous, and are found all , , 

ovei‘ the Morld, as , S', /iinindo, tlic common tern of Europe StGrnDergia (st6ni-b^*r ji-n), n. [NL. (VaM- 


and America ; 5. arcAica, tlie arctic tern of the iiorthorn 
lieniisjiherc ; 5. pamdiVa or dougalli, tlic roseate tern 
(see cut miller roxprt/c), very widely distributed; and 5. /or-' 
/ften ami 5. trudcota’of America. Among the large species, 
representing a subgemis Thahmexis, arc 5. tschegrava or 
cuKjna, tlic Caspian tern of Asia, Europe, and America ; S. 
maxima, the royal tcni (smaller than the last, in spite of 
Its name) of America : >S; clcgans, the ducal tern of Amer- 
ica, (.See cut under Thalasseus.) A groupof small species, 


stein and Kitaibel, 180.5), "named after Count 
Kaspar JIana von Sternberg^ 17ni-1838, aiitlior 
of various botanical ajidpalcoutolo^ical works.] 
Agonus of monocotyledoiious plant.s, of the or- 
der AinaryllUlaccx^nA iv\\3oAmaryl(e<v. it is char- 
acterized by a commonly solitajy funncl-slinpcd perinntli 
^vitlioiit a corona and witli somewhat spreading lobes, and 
by a lleshy neariy Indehiscent fruit with roundish ami 
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often stropliiolate seeds. About 12 species have been 
described, now by some reduced to 5, all native of Europe 
and the Mediterranean region. Theyproduceashortflow- 
cr-stalk from a coated bull), with leaves at the same time 
or earlier. S. liitea and several other dwarf species with 
handsome yellow flowers are cultivated under the name 
of star-Jlower. S. lutea is also known as winter daffodil, 
and 5. ^tnensis as Mount Etna lily ; these are often sold 
under the name of amaryllis. 

sternhergite (st6m'h6rg-it), u. [Named after 
Count K. M. von Sternberg: see StcrnbcrgUi.] 
An ora of silver, a snlphid ot silver and iron, 
having a pinchheok-brown color and metallic 
luster. It occurs foliated, the lamina! being 
soft and flexible. It leaves a mark on paper 
like that of graphite. 

stern-board (stfern'bord), n. fTaut., a back- 
ward motion of a vessel. Seo to make a stern 
hoard, under board. 

stem-cap (stOrn'kap), ji. An iron cap to pro- 
tect tbe stern of a boat. 

stern-chase (stfirn'ohas), «. A ebase in which 
two vessels sail on one and the same course, 
one following in the wako of the other: as, a 
stCrn-cliase is a long chase, 
stern-chaser (stSrn'eha"s6r), n. A cannon 
placed in a ship’s stern, pointing backward, 
and intended to annoy a ship that is in pursuit. 
Sterneae (ster'nS-e), n. pi. [NL., < Sterna + 
-ca:.] A subdivision of Sternina:, containing all 
tho sea-swallows with forked tails and emargi- 
nate wehs, as distinguished from the Anoca; or 
noddies; the typical terns. Cokcs, 1802. 
Sterneber (stfcr'ne-b6r), n. [< NL. sternebra, < 
sternum -b (eert)ebra.] One of tho pieces of 
which tlie breast-bone of a vertebrate usually 
consists; a bony segment of the sternum; a 
stornite, or sternobral element. The sternum is n 
Bo^i.^lIy segmented bone, made up of pieces, primitively 
separate bones, coiTCsponding to pairs of ribs, every one of 
which is a sterneber. Thus, in man the manubrium stemi 
and the xiphoid or onsiform cartilage arc each a steme- 
her ; and the gladiolus, tho middle part of the breast.hone, 
is composed of four other sternebers. 
sternebral (stfer'nS-br.al), a. [< sterneber + 
•ah] Entering into the composition of tho 
breast-bone; of or pertaining to a sterneber. 
stemedf (stOmd), a. [< stern- + -cri®.] Hav- 
ing a stern (of a specified character). C/iap- 
maii, Iliad, xi. 

Sterned^t (sttrnd), a. [ME., < sternS -f -ed®.] 
StaiTod ; starry. Hampolc, Prick of Conscience. 
Sternert (stCn-'nir), n. [< stern^ + -erl.] A 
steersman ; a guide or director. [Rare.] 

Ho that is " regons sidcra," the sterner of tho stars. 

Dr. Clnrire, Sermons (1037), p. 15. (latham.) 

stern-fast (stem'fiist), n. A rope or chain used 
to confmo the stern of a ship or other vessel to 
a wharf or quay. 

stern-frame (stfern'frnm), n. The several pieces 
of timber or iron which form the stem of a ship 
— tho stern-post, transoms, and fashion-pieces. 
Sternfullyf (stern'ffil-i), ado. [< ‘stcrn/vl (ir- 
reg. (.stern + -fid) + -ly-.] Sternly. Stanilinrst, 
Conceitos. [Bare.] 

stern-gallery (st6m'gal"o-ri), n. Anitf. See 
galleri/, 9. 

stern-hook (stem'hiik), n. in sbip-bnilding, a 
curved timber built into tho stern of a ship to 
support tho stern-friime. 

Steraidte (stCr'ni-de), ii. pi. [NL., < Sterna + 
-idle.] Tho Stcrniiia: rated as a family apart 
from I.arida;. 

Sternidius (stfer-nid'i-us), n. 

1873).] A genus of longi- 
corn beetles, of the family 
Ccrainbucidai, equivalent to 
Liopns {Lciopus of Scrvillo, 

1835). S. aenlifems is a com- 
mo)) North American species now 
placed in Leptostylus, Its laiwa 
burrows under tliebaik of j arious 
trees. 

sterniform (st6r'ni-f6rm), 
a. [< NL. stornnm, the breast-bono. + h. forma, 
form.] In entom., having the form or appear- 
ance of a thoracic sternum sterniform pro- 

cess or horn, an anterior projection of the first ventral 
Ecgniciit of the abdomen, between the bases of the pos- 
terior legs: it is more commonly called the intercoxal 
2 >roccss. 

Sterninse Cst^*r-iri'ne). »■ ?>?• [NL., < Slcrna + 
-i)).T.] A subfamily of Larklic, tj^iifiod by tlio 
KOiuis Sterna, coutainiiig all tbo torus or sea- 
swallows. It diffeisfrom Lan’iux in the average smaller 
size, BlemliTcr furin. rel.atively longer M'ings and tail, the 
forking of the tail, the small feet, and tho slender sharp 
hill. ’J he Ml! Ih paragnathous{not epignathousas is usual 
in Larinie), with cmitluiious horny covering, usually long 
and fleinli-i, veiy shniji, v.ith straight commissure or near- 
b Ro. gently cuivt'il enlnu'ii, long gonys, and slight sym- 
pli^seid eimncnue. 'J In. viiigs are extremely long, narrow. 


[NL. (Lc Conte, 



Sferntiitits afult/erns. 
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and pointed, with the first primarj’ much the longest, and 
the secondaries all short. The tail is usually long, and 
forked or forilcate, with attenuated outer feathers. The 
feet are small, and scarcely ambulatorial. There are GO 
or more species, of all parts of the world. They are di- 
vided into two groups, the Sterncie or terns proper, includ- 
ing nearly all of the Slerninie, and the noddies or Anoefe. 
Jlost of the species fall into the single genus Slcma. Other 
genera are Hydrochdidon, Phadlixisa, Procddcma, Gygis, 
Inca, and Anous. See Sterna, and cuts tliere noted, 
sternine (st^r'nin), a, [< NL. stcrninns, < 

tern.] Eesembliiig or related to a tern ; of 
or pertaining to tlie Sterninic. 
sternite (stfer'nit), n. [< NL. sternum, the breast- 
bone, + 1. In Arihropoda, ns nn insQct 
or a crustacean, one of the median ventral scle- 
rites of the crust or body-wall ; the median ven- 
tral piece of any segment, somite, ormetamere, 
whether a distinct piece or only that undistin- 
guished ventral part or region which lies be- 
tween the insertions of any pair of legs or other 
appendages. The stornites are primitively and typi- 
cally all alike, but may be variously modified In different 
regions of the body, or coalesced with one another or 
with other pieces of the cxoskeleton, or suppressed. See 
cut under ccphalothorax. 

2. In cutom., specifically, the under or ventral 
selerite of an abdominal segment. [Karo.] — 

3. One of the pieces of the sternum or breast- 
bone of a vertebrate; a steruebor. [Rare.] — 
Antennary sternite. Same as cpiatojna (b). 

Sternitic (ster-nit'ik), a. [< sternite + -fc.] Of 
or pertaining to a sternite; sternal, as a selerite 
of an arthropod. 

stern-knee (stern'no), n. The continuation of 
a vessel’s keelson, to which the stern-post is 
secured by bolts. Also called sternson and stern^ 
son-hicc. 

Stern-lightt, n. [< siern^ + lights.'] Starlight. 

It was mirk mirk night, and tliere was nne sUrn light, 
Thomas the Phymer (Child’s Ballads, I. 112). 

sternly (stdrnTi), a<Jv. [< ME. stcrnclich, stcrnc- 
lichc, sturnclichCf < AS. stgrnticc,<, sti/rnc, stern: 
see siern^ and -Zf/2.] In a stem manner; with 
severity, harshness, austerity, or rigor, 
sternmost (st^rn'mdst), a. sujycrl [< stern- + 
Furthest in the rear; fiuthest astern: 
as, the sternmost ship in a convoy, 
sternness (stern'nes), n. [< ME. sternnesse, 
stccrnncssc ; < stern + The quality' or 

character of being stern. 

With stcemnesse je comaundidc to hem, and with power. 

Wydi/, Bzek. .k.x.\Iv. 4. 

* Syn. See a. 

sternochondroscapularis (st6r - no - kon - dro - 
skap-u-la'ris), ?/.; pi. stcrnochondroscapularcs 
(-rez). [NL. (sc. intiscuhis, musclo), < Gr, ar^p- 
vov, the breast-bone, + ;i'(irJpof, cartilage, + 
NL. scapularis, q. v,] A muscle of some mam- 
mals, not infrequent in man, arising from the 
first costal cartilage and the sternum, and in- 
serted into the superior border of the scapula. 
Also called chondroscapuktris, scapidocostalis 
minor, costoscapuloris, suhclavius jwsticus. 
sternoclavicular (ster'''n6-kla-'v’ik'u-lur), a. 
[< '^Ij.stcnioctavicularis, < Gr. or^piw, the breast- 
bone, + NL. clavicula : see clavicular.'] Per- 
taining to the feteraura and the cla^^clG. Also 
stcrnoclidal, and sometimes ster- 

noclavicular fibrocartilage. See yibrocaruVapc,— ster- 
noclavicular ligament, a band of ligamentous fibers 
uniting the sternum and the clavicle : an anterior and a 
posterior are distinguished in man. 

sternoclavicularis (ster''nd-kla-vik-u-ia'ris), 

; pi. stcrnoclavicularcs (-rez). [NL. : see 
sternoclavicular.] One of two anomalous mus- 
cles in man, anterior and posterior, extending 
over the sternoclavicular articulation. 
sternoclidal(ster-n6-kirdal), [< Gr. crepvov, 
the breast-bone, 4- {kaii6-), koj’ (clariclo), 

4- -fl/.] Same as sternoclavicular. 
sternoclidomastoid (ster-no-kli-do-mas'toid), 
a. and n. [< NL. stcrnoclidoinastoidcus, < 
num,e{.\..-\-cUdomastoidcus.(\.y.] I.a. In anat., 
of or belonging to the sternum, the clavicle, aud 
the mastoid process. The sternoclidomastoid muscle 
arises from the summit of tlic sternum aud the inner sec- 
tion of tile clavicie, and is inserted into tlie mastoid process 
of the temporai hone. It is aiso called stcriiomanioid, inns- 
Imdem colli, and nutator capitis. See cut under mascld. 

II. 11 . TJie sternoclidomastoid muscle, 
sternoclidomastoideus ( st er "no - kli "do - mas- 
toi'de-us), 11 . ; pi. sterriodiilomnstoidci (-5). 
[NL. : see stcrnoclidomastuid.'] The sternoeli- 
domastoid muscle. 

sternocoracoid (s(er-n6-kor'a-koid), n. and ii. 
[< NL. stprnocoracoideus, < iicniiiiii, q. v., + 
coroGOidcus, q. v.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the sternum anti the coracoid; as, the .derno- 
coracoid articulation of birds and reptiles; a 
sternocoracoid muscle. 

II. n. The sternoeoracoideus. 
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sternoeoracoideus (ster-no-kor-a-koi'de-ns), n .; 
pi. stcnwcoracoidei (-i). [NL.: "see stcnwcora- 

coif?.] The sternocoracoid muscle of various 
auimals, arising from the sternum and inserted 
in the coracoid. It is represented in man by 
the peetoralis minor. 

sternocostal (ster-no-kos'tal), a. [< NL. sicr- 
nocosialis, < sternum, q. v., 4- L. costa, rib: see 
coslaJ.'i Of or pertaining to the sternum and 
the ribs or costal cartilages ; costosternal. 
sternocostalis (ster‘'n6-kos-ta'lis), pi. stcr- 
iiocostalcs (-lez). [NL. : see sternocostal.'] A 
thin median fan-shaped muscle within the tho- 
rax, behind the costal cartilages and breast- 
bone, arising from the lower part of the ster- 
num. Also called iransversus thoracis, and 
usually triangularis sterni. 
stemocoxal (stfcr-no-kok'sal), a. [< NL, sterno- 
coxalis, < sternum, q. v., -1- L. coxa, the hip: see 
coxal.] Of or pertaining to the sternites and 
co-va: of an arthropod. 

sternofacial (ster-no-fii'shal), a. and n. [< 
NL. sternofacialis,<. sternum,' q. v., + h. facies, 
face: see facial.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the sternum and the face: as, a sternofacial 
muscle. 

II. «. The sternofacialis. 
sternofacialis (ster-no-fa-shl-il'lis), n. ; pi. stcr- 
nofacialcs (-lez). [NL. : see sternofacial.] A 
muscle of the hedgehog, arising over the fore 
part of the sternum and passing to the side 
of the lower jaw and integument of the face: 
it assists the action of the orbicularis pan- 
nieuli. 

sternoglossal (stOr-no-glos'.al), a. and ii. [< 
NL. .sternoglossalis, < Gr. arl'prov, breast-hone, 
+ y?.aaaa, tongue.) I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the sternum and the tongue : as, a sternoglossal 
muscle. 

II. n. The stornoglossus. 
sternoglossus (ster-no-glos'us), n. ; pi. sterna- 
gtossi (-i). [NL., < (Hr. artprov, the hreast- 
boue, + -jXCtaaa, the tongue.) 1. A long re- 
tractor muscle of tho tonguo, ns of tbe gi’ent 
ant-eater, Myrmccophaga jnhata, attaehed be- 
hind to tho sternum, and antagonizing tho ac- 
tion of tlie protractor muscles, the genioglossus 
and stylohyoidous. — 2. [cnp.] In entom., a ge- 
nus of coleopterous insects, 
sternoliyoid (stOr-no-hi'oid), a. and n. [< NL. 
stcrnohyoideiis, < stcrnitni, q. v., + hyoidcs: see 
hyoid.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the sternum 
and the hyoid hone — sternohyoid muscle, a rib- 
bon-llkc muecio arising from the manubrium sterni and 
hiner extremity of the clavicle, and inserted into the body 
of tl»e hyoid bone. It is innervated from the ansa hypo- 
glossi, and its action draws down or back the hyoid bone 
and larj nx. See cut under musdci. 

II, w. The stoinobyoid muscle, 
sternohyoidean (st6r*'n6-lii-oi'<le-nii), a. [< 
stcrnohijoid 4- -c-an.'] Same as sternohyoid. 
sternohyoideus (ster^no-hi-oi'de-us), ; pi. 
sternohyoidei (-i). [NL.: sternohyoid.] Tbo 

sternohyoid. 

sternomastoid (ster-no-mas'toid), a. and h. 
[< NL. sicrnomasioidcus, < sternum, q. v., 4- mas- 
ioidcus, q. v.] I. a. Of or pertaining to tbe 
sternum and tbe mastoid process of tbe tem- 
poral bone — Sternomastoid artery, (n) A superfi- 
cial descending brancli of the superior thyroid artc^’, 
which is distributed to the sternomastoid, platysma, and 
the muscles attached to the thyroid cartilage, (b) A small 
muscular brancli of the occipital artery whicli supplies 
the sternoclidomastoid. — Sternomastoid muscle, (o) 
That portion of the sternoclidomastoid which arises from 
the sternum, (b) The entire sternoclidomastoid, without 
distinction. 

II. n. Tbo sternomastoid muscle, 
sternomastoideus (ster’'n6-mas-toi'de-us), J(.; 
pi. sternomasioidei (-i). [NL. : see sternomas- 
toid.] Tbe sternomastoid muscle, 
sternomaxillaris (stcr-no-mak-si-la'ris), ; 
pi. sternomaxiUares (-rez). [NL. : see sterno- 
maxiUary.] Tbo sternomaxillary muscle, 
sternomasillary (stor-nd-mak'si-la-ri), a. [< 
NL. sternomaxillaris. < sternum, q. v.*, 4- L. max- 
illa, jaw: see viaxillary.] Pertaining to tbe 
sternum and tbe mandible : applied to tbo ster- 
nomastoid muscle wben, as in the horse, its an- 
terior end is fixed to tbe mandible, 
sternon (ster'uon), n. [NL. : see sfentaw.] 
Same as sfenntw, Surgery. [Rare.] 

sternopagus (ster-nop'a-gus), n. ; pi. sternopagi 
(-ji). [NL., < Gr. CTEpvov. breast, chest, 4- Trdyo^, 
that which is firmly set.] In tcratol., a double 
monster with union at the sternum, 
Sternoptychidse (stfer-nop-tik'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Sienwptyx {-ptych-) 4- -ida:.] A family 
of iuioinous fishes, tj-pifiod by tbe genus Stcr- 
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iwptyx. (a) In Gunther’s system it includes the typi- 
cal Stemoptychidfe and other families. (&) In Gill’s sys- 
tem, a family of iniomous fishes with a compressed ven- 
tradiform body, carinated contour, deeply and obliquely 
cleft or subvertical mouth whose upper margin is consti- 
tuted by the supramaxillaries as well as inteimaxillaries, 
branchiostegal arch near and parallel with lower jaw, scap- 
ular arch with an inferior projection, and one or more of 
the neural spines abnormally developed and projecting 
above the back in advance of the dorsal fin. There are 
3 genera and about 7 species, small deep-sea fishes of 
remarkable appearance and organization, representing 2 
subfamilies, Sternoptychinfc and Argyropelecinse. Also 
Stemoptyges, StemoUidi, and Stcmoptygoidei. 

Sternoptychoid (ster-nop'ti-koid), «. and n. 
[< Sternoptyx {-ptych-) -oW.) I. a. Of, or 
liaving characteristics of, the Sternoptychidse. 

II. 11 . A fish of tho family Stcrnoptychkla:. 
Sternoptyx (st6r-nop'tiks), n. [NL. (Hermann, 
1781), < Gr. cripvov, breast, chest, + zraf, a 
fold.) A genus of fishes, so named from the 
transverse folds on the pectoral or sternal re- 
gion, typical of the Stcrnoptychkla:. 
sternorhabdite (stfer-no-rab'dit), n. In entom., 
one of the lowermost "or sternal pair of rhah- 
dites. 

sternoscapular (ster-no-skap'u-lilr), a. and n. 
[< NL. sternoscapularis, < sternum, q. v., + L. 

shoulder-blades : see scapular.] I.a. 
Of or pertaining to the sternum and the scapu- 
la: as, a sternoscapular muscle. 

II. n. The sternoscapularis. 
sternoscapularis (ster-no-skap-u-la'ris), n.; pi. 
slcrnoscapulares (-rez). [NL. : "see sternoscap- 
idar.] A muscle of many animals, connecting 
the sternum and tho scapula, and forming with 
the serratus magnus and the levator anguli 
scapuloB a sling in which the fore part of the 
body is supported upon the anterior extremi- 
ties. 

Sternothseridte (ster-n9-th§'ri-de),7i._p?. [NL., 
< Sternotharus + -ida.] A famil}' of pleuro- 
dirous tortoises, typified by the genus Ster- 
notharus, to which different limits have been 
assigned. As generally understood, they liave eleven 
plnstral bones, niesopl astrals being distinct, and tbe skull 
has no bony temporal roof. Tbe species are confined to 
Africa and iladagascar. 

Sternotbaerus (ster-no-the'rns), n. [NL. (Bell, 
1825), < Gr. crlprov, breast, cbest, + 6aip6;, the 
hinjje of a door or gate.) A genus of tortoises, 
having a hinged plastron (whence the name). 
Sternotbere (stCr'no-ther), n. [< NL. Sterno- 
thariis, q. v.) An Afi'ican turtle of the genus 
Sternotharus. F. L. Sclatcr. 

Sternotbyroid (st6r-n6-thi'roid), a. and n. [< 
NL. stcrnothyroidcus, < sternum, q. v., + thyroi- 
dcus.] I. a. In anat., of or pertaining to the 
sternum and tho thyroid cartilage sternothy- 

roid muscle, a small muscle beneath tbe sternohyoid 
on either side, arising from tbe manubrium sterni, and 
inserted into tbe oblique line on tbe outer side of the 
thyroid cartilage : it is innen-ated from the ansa hypo- 
glossi. 

II. n. Tho sternothyroid muscle, 
sternotbyroideus (sttr'no-thi-roi'de-us), n. ; 
pi. sternothyroidci (-i). [NL. : see sternothy- 
roid.] The stei-nothyroid muscle, 
sternotracbeal (ster-no-tra'ke-al), a. and n. 
[< NL. stcrnotrachcalis, < sternum, q. v., + tra- 
chea : see tracheal,] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the sternum and the trachea; connecting the 
breast-hone and the windpipe, as a muscle. 

II. n. The stemotrachealis. 
stemotracbealis (sttr-no-tra-kf-a'lis), n. ; pi. 
slcrnotrachealcs (-lez). [NL. : ’see sternotra- 
cheal.] A muscle which in birds passes from 
the sternum to tho trachea or windpipe; one 
of a pair, or one pair of two pairs, of long slen- 
der muscular slips attaching the trachea to 
the sternum or tho clavicle, or both, 
sternotribe (stdr'no-trih), a. [< Gr. artprov, 
tho breast, -f- rpipeiv, riih.) In hot., touching 
tho breast, as of an insect : noting those zygo- 
morphous flowers, especially adapted for cross- 
fertilization by external aid, in wbicb the sta- 
mens aud stylos are so arranged as to strike 
the visiting insect on tho breast. Compare 
iiototrihc, plcurotrihc. 

Sternoxi (st6r-nok'si), 11 . pi. [NL., irreg. < Gr. 
artprov, breast, -h ofrf, sharp.) In entom., in 
Latreille’s system, a section of Scrrieorncs, con- 
taining two tribes, the hnprestids and elate- 
rids, having the prosternum produced in front 
and pointed behind: distinguished among the 
serricorn beetles from Malacodcrmi and Xylo- 
trogi. It con'esponds to tbe modern families Jhiprcstidm 
and Elateridfc in n broad sense. See cuts under Agrilus, 
Buprestis, click-hectic, Pyrophonts, and mrcivorm. Also 
Stemoxia. 

sternoxian (st6r-nok'si-an), a. aud n. [< Stcr- 
iwxi -I- -OH.) Same as siernoxinc. 
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sternoxine (st(T-nok'siii), a. and n. [< Slcr- 
H07I + -iHci.] I. n. Pertniningtotlie<S<cr)ioxf, 
or having their cliaraotors. 

II. ». A inomber of tlie Sfcrnoxi, 
stern-port (f^tOm'port), ?I. A port or opening 
in t))" .'•h*rn of n ship. 

stern-post (stern'i’jost), Tho principal piece 
oi tiTiib(-r or iron in a vessels Ptern-frame. 
It- I n- c] cit'l is tenoned into or riveted to the keel, nnd 
t rn-Ider Is hunp and t’jc transoms me bolted. Sco 
rnt' ti'nK r ni>Itfrr and .■ft/T7i2._stern-post loies, a large 
i.nf vliieli unites the stern-post and the keeh See cut 
u;i h'r 

stern-sheets («t»**m'shets), ». ])h Tlip spare ih 
n boat nbal'r rljo thwarts on which tlic rowers 
sit. 

stemsmant (stemz'mnn), n. [< stcnt'.f, poss. 
of -f A steersman; a pilot. 

OfT from tho Ktcmc the stcrncsnuan diuinir fell, 

And fri'tn Ills sino^^s Hew his soule to hell. 

C/mp«mn, Ody<;sey, \ii. .'iSi. 

stemson (^tern'sou), ?i. [Appar, < .vfn-a*- + 
-win a'^ in htlson.'} Sumo as 
Stemnla (ster'nii-lj|), a. [NL. (Boio, ]S22),< 
Stirna -b dim. -a/fl.j Tho least terns, n genus 
of A’brn/n<T containing species of the small- 
e^-t size, with tnoderately forked tail, a white 
frontal ercscont in the black cap, and the bill 
yellow tipped with black: of co.-mopolitan di's- 
trilMiti(»n. A’. 7m‘n>/t'Mnhalilt'5 r.iirope, Asiii, etc. ; 5" ha- 
I:ri}nnirn is South African ; ncrcif, S. plnrrnv, and 5 tar- 
fnmncAi'ii are .\siatic, Tast Indian, Atiirirnllan, nnd Toly- 
ntrsian : Is ''outh American. Ihe c<»nimiln 

bird of the I nil* d bt.ites and middle Ainiiica i? S. auU'l’ 
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larum. which ver^* nlaind.inl along the Atlantic coa*;!. 
It !e 0 inche* long and I’d In extent of wlngR, white with 
pcarly-bltie manile over all the upper parti, a black cap, 
and the unial white Itinule. 

Eternule f'iti'T'nul), n. A pen-swallow of iho 
gemif' •%>! nnilii. 

sternum (stfr'Tium). pi. slcnia (-nil) or stcr- 
rit/mc (-iiumz). [.N'L., also ntcrnmi, i Gr. arip- 
vur, th'- hrfii«t-lioiic.] 1. Tho hroast-hone of 
man and many other vertehrntes; a hono or 
longitudinal series of bones in tho middle line 
of the ventral aspi-et of the body, chicfl.v in its 
thoriicie section, completing the thoracic wall 
1)V artieiil.-itiou with more or fewer rib.s, or ele- 


ments of the seajnihir arch, orholii: theoreti- 
cally. in Owen'"- sy.stoni. the hemal spines of a 
series of vert<djne. fn) In man nnd most mnmninls 
ttje >ti raiini co'i‘ i t . fit nn niitcn'or jilfce, tile “ liamllc," 
nmnnt'tinm. er prt “t.-nmm ; of BevemI (In man four) BCg- 
ment- er -tr rnrli. r- < .111-111 nting tlm body of Itio stemnm, 
phrlieliiF, or lie .lUriillm ; ami of a terminal ricce, tho 
xlpliol'l er irelle-m c-itlll me. or xliihl-tcninm. It nrtlcn- 
bite- In rn in ollli tie ilarlilos ami witli revon 'oslal oar* 
tll.v-'.'s Til' Ft. lie tn r- 
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of 11 mmnnnli.ai 
nnin mj ni.i'iln p^t- 
fj'ctly dislhif t, or h'- an* 
hyJo‘'fd in one. (S'"; mt 
und»rT/K^f><^''r/iiim.i In 
cetaceans and tlf iil.ins 
tlie sternum h iniitli it - 
thicfd, and may bea tin- 
gle hone or quite rinll- 
rneritar}’. In tin- mon<»- 
trtmatouR maininal*^ u 
Fimil iiM'fli in hfine 
called Ttronsltfon is de- 
\(‘lope«l in front f*f the 
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StiouMcr-ijirdle.orPcctornl Arrh.and Sternum of a Lizard (.fffuatta 
tulerfulata)', iipp-r fif.'urc, under vjcw : lower fi;:iire, side view, sr, 
stapuhi; ssc, supr.iLC.ipul > : vnf, mcx<vcapijh; cr, cor.icoid; fer, 

f trccoracoid ; mcr, mcy»<‘or.'icoi'l ‘ ter, epicor.icoltl ; tl, clavicle i i<l, 
ntcrcl.ivjciej x'/, ijktioid ; /r,itcrm«ti; xit, xiphlstcrnum. 


prtesternuin. The parts called cpistcrnnin, omosternum, 
interclavicle, in the mammals just mentioned, or in vari- 
ous reptiles, or >n batrachians, belong rather to the shoul- 
der-girdle. There is no sternum in some reptiles, as ser- 
pents. See cuts under Cafarr/unrt, Elcphantina, intcrclav- 
ic?e, oinosferimni, and Litton. (6) In birds tlie sternum is 
a large single bone without trace of its original composi- 
tion of several parts, highly specialized in form and func- 
tion, in relation to thcmiisculorapparatus of tlie wings, ar- 
ticulating with several ribs, with the coracoid^ and some' 
times ankj’losed with the claviclo; it appears under two 
principal modifications, known ns tlic carinate nnd ratite. 
(Pec these words.) The carinate sternum nonnally devel- 
ops from live ossifle centers, having consequently as many 
separate jvicecs in ently life. Tho single median ossifica- 
tion. which includes the keel, is the lophostcon ; tho ante- 
rior latend pieces, a pair, arc tlicpleurosfea, which become 
thecost.al orcostiferouBpioccssca; the posterior pair are 
the metostea. In some birds are additional pieces, u pair 
of coracostea nnd a urosteon. Tlio ratito stcnium has no 
median osslllcation, or lophosteon. The passerine ster- 
num normally develops n prominent forked manubrium. 
In a few birds, ns ernnes and swans, tho sterniiin is hol- 
lowed out to receive convolutions of the windpipe. See 
cuts under cuniifift*. T)inornis, and ejnplciira. (c) In Chc- 
lonia, the plastron of a turtle, consisting of several hones, 
normally nine, one median, nnd four lateral in pairs. These 
lioiu^s have no homologj' with the etemum of otlier vertc- 
hratea. See cuts under carapace, nnd Chclonia. 

2. In ns insects and cnistaceans, 

n inedinn stomal or ventral scloritc of any so- 
mite of tlio oopbalotlioraxjthorax, or abdomen; 
astornito: tho opposite of a fov/tfo or wofitm. in 
such caiCf, fternwn and yternUe arc used Intcrcliangcahly, 
being Reldom ii^sed of flic series of stornites as a 
wh<de. (.Sec cut under ccpUalothorax.) In insects the 
three tlmracic sterna are ppecUled ns pro^ternum, nxeso- 
ffer/ittm,nnd jaWo^fernum. In Z>ipfcrff,rfcr/i«»u generally 
means t lie mc<ostcrimm, as the otlier thoracic yings do not 
show a sternal piece. In Cdcoptcra, ftemum is sometimes 
extended to include the cpistorna nnd cplmcra, or whole 
lower surface of a thoracic segment. Sco cpisfcnitim, 3. 
— Antennary aternmn. See unfennurj/.— Cephalic 
sternum, in aracUnalopp, tlio lower part of the he.id or 
gula; the central plate on tho lower part of the ccplmlo- 
thnra.v of a spider, between the bases of the legs.— Ster- 
num collarc, in enttnn.. the slernr.l prominence of the 
protliorax.— Sternum pectorale, In entom., tho sternal 
prominence of the mctalliorav. 

sternutation (stiT-nfi-lfi'shon), H. [< LL. sfre- 
nululioOi-), II suvi'/iiig, < h"slcniutarc, freq. of 
slcruiirrr, sneeze.] The act of sneezing. f>c 
Qnhieoi, Opiimi Kator, p. 135. 
sternutative (stiT-nu'tii-iiv), a. [< L. shrmt- 
tarc, sneeze, + -ire.] Same as slcrnnlafori/. 
Unilrij, 1731. 

stemutativeness (stor-nh'ta-tiv-ncs), n. Tho 
clmraet(.r of lieing stomulativo. Jlailcy, 1727. 
sternutatory ^h(e^-Ilu'l^^-lp-ri), «. ami ». [= 
F. elcriuitiitnire, < h.slcn'iufarc, snooze: see stcr- 
luildiion.'i 1. «. Causing or tending to cause 
snoozing. Itcv. T, Adams, 'Works, I. 470. 

II. ».; pi. stcniiitnlorics (-riz). Anything 
wliich causes snoozing, ns snutT; nn crrliino. 
stemutory (stev'nu-t(}-ri), n. An erroneous 
form of strnnilittory. Dit»iiliso)t. 
sternward, sternwards (s'tirn'wiird, -wiirdz), 
a. ami adv, [< stern- + -ward, •wards.'} To- 
ward tlio stem. 

stemway (stem'wa), «. Tho movoment of a 
ship backward, or with lior stern foremost. — 
To fetch Btemway. Sco/eWP. 
stern-wheeler (stcrn'hwc'R.r), n. A steam- 
vessel propelled bj' one wheel, similar to a side- 
wliecl, mounted astern: used for navigating 
shallow or narrow waters. 

Steropus (ster'o-pus), w. [NL. (Jlcgcrlc. 1 S21), 
appar. < Gr. crcpcuc, solid, + irm'r — E. foot.] A 
geiniB of beetles of Iho family Carabidw, con- 
taining about 100 s])eei(.s, widely distributed 
tlirougliout Europe, iiortliern Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, and both Ameriens. 
sterfluilinoust (slOr-kwi-li'nus), n. [< E. stcr- 
(juitininm, sicrriilininui, slcrciliniam, stcrejiiili- 
iiiim, a dmigliill or dung-pit, < sicren.s, dung.] 
Pertaining to a dungliill; lienco, mean; dirty; 
paltry. IIowcll, Letters, ii. 48. 
sterraster (ste-ras'ler), «. [< Gr. arepp/w, var. of 
arrpeur, solid, + ueri/p, star,] A form of spoiigc- 
spiculo charaeleristic of tho family Geodinidre. 
It la (if tho j.dljaxon tjTie. Imvlna mimy raya coalcaccd for 
tliccrralcr jiartof iiieir Iruplbs, butemllng In Buparatc 
Iiookleta, 

Sterrastrosa (stcr-as-tro's||), «. jd. [NL. : sco 
.sterraster.} In Sollas’s clnssilieation, a grout) 
of ohoristidan teirnelinellid .sponges, in whicli 
sterrasters nro present, usually in nddition lo 
simple listers, as in tlio families Gendinida’ ami 
Vlaeospnngidie ; distinguished from Spirastrnsa 
and Euastrosa. 

sterrastrose (ste-ras'tros), a. [< NL. sterras- 
trosiis, < sterrnstrr, q. v.] Provided witli .sfor- 
rasters, as a sponge; of or pertaining to tlie 
Sterrastrosa ; distinguisliod from sjdrastrosc, 
sterref, n. A Jliddlo English form of .stnri. 
Bterrinck (stor'ingk), n. A sen,! of tho genus 
Stcnorhynchus {Oymorliinus) or of the subfamily 


Stcnorhijneliime ; as, the saw-toothed or orah- 
eating stcrrinck, Lohodon carciiiqpliagus. 
sterro-metal (stor'o-met'''al), n. An alloy of 
about three parts of copper with two of zinc, to 
which a small amount of iron and tin is added. 
This alloy is not in general use, but is said to be superior 
to gun.raet.al in tenacity, wiiile at the same time less ex- 
pensive. It lias been used in Austria for the pumps of 
liydraulic presses, 

stertl (stert), u. A dialectal spelling of starO-. 
stert^i, II. A Middle English form of starts. 
Stertet. [Inf. stertetjn), pret. stertc, pp. stert.} 
An obsolete preterit of starfl. 

Stertor (stfer'tqr), n. [< NL. stertor, < L. stcr- 
icrc, snore.] ’A heavy snoring sound which 
accompanies inspiration in certain diseases. 
Compare stertorous. 

stertorious (stfir-to'ri-ns), a. [< stertor -h -i-ous.} 
Same as stertorous. Eoe, Prose Tales, 1. 125. 
stertoriousness (stAr-td'ri-us-nes), «. Same as 
stertorousness. Poe, Prose T.ales, 1. 125. 
stertorous (st6r't6-rus), a. [< stertor -b -otw.] 
Ciiaractorized by a deep snoring sound, sneh 
ns characterizes tho laborious breathing which 
frecpiently accompanies certain diseases, as 
apoplexy. 

stertorously (st6r'to-rus-li), adv. In a sterto- 
rous manner. 

stertorousness (ster'to-rus-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being stertorous. 

Stervet, r. A Middle English form of starve. 
Stesichorean (ste-sik-o-ro'nn), a. [< LL. Stc- 
sichorens, Stesichorius, < Gr. Srpoix^ptw;, Ste- 
sichoroan, < ^rpa'ixopos, Stosichorus (see def.).] 
Of or pertaining to the Greek lyric poet Ste- 
sichorus (Tisias) of Himera (about 632-550 
n. c.), inventor of opodic composition; specifi- 
cally, in anc. pros., noting (a) a trochaic trim- 
eter of tho form— - I — I — ^ — yi (5) 

an eneomiologio verso; (c) a line consisting of 
two dactylic totr.apodies, tho last foot a spondee, 
stet (stot). [L., 3d pers. sing. pres. suhj. act. of 
stare, stand : sco stand.} Lot it (that is, the 
original) stand: n proof-roader's order to can- 
cel :in alteration previously made by him. It is 
i:idlcutcd by pulti:jg n lino of dots under what is crossed 
out, n:id writing '‘stet’’ in the margin. Abbreviated st. 
stet (stot), r. t. ; pret. nnd pp. stetted, ppr. stet- 
ting. To mark with tho word “stet”; direct or 
caiiso to remain, .after deletion, as printed; for- 
honr to doloto. [Colloq.] 

Stetch (steoh), n. A ridge between two furrows, 
ns in plowed laud. [Prov. Eng.] 
stetch (stejh), t'. 1. [< stetch, n.} To form 
into ridges with a plow : followed by up. Sal- 
liwcll, [Prov. Eng.] 

stethiasum (stoth-i-e'um), pi. stethiaa (-il). 
[NL., < Gr. OTpOinio;, of tho breast, < orffiot, the 
breast.] Li ormth., the ontiro anterior half of 
a bird : opposed to iirntum. [Haro.] 
Btethidiuiil(sto-thid'i-um)i«.; pi. sfe(7;:(?in (-ji). 
[NL., dim. of Gr. arfiOoc, tho breast.] In entoih., 
tlio tliornx. Iltigcr. 

stethograph (steth'O-griif), n. [< Gr. oTfiOoe, 
tlio breast, -b }pafcii', ivrite.] An instrument 
for recording tlio respiratory movements of tho 
thoi’nx. Also enlled pneumograph. 
stethographic (stcth-d-grnf'ik), n, [< stetho- 
graph -b -ic.} Of or pertaining to, or obtained 
bv means of, tho stetliogrnph. Eaturc, XLII. 
581. 

stethometer (stq-thom'e-tdr), n. [< Gr. arf/Oo;, 
tho breast, -b plrpov, a measure.] An instim- 
ment for measuring the respiratory movements 
of tilO w:ills of tho chest . in one form a cord or hand 
is extciuled round the chest, and its extension, ns the 
thorax is expanded, is sliowii by an index on a dial-plate. 

stethoscope (stoth'o-skdp), »:. [= F. stetho- 
scope, < Cir. orp- 
dofitlio breast, -b 
asoncir, view.] 

An instrument 
used in auscul- 
tation to con- 
voy tlio sounds 
from tho chest 
or otlior part of 
tlic patient to 
the car of tho 
observer. — Bin- 
anral stethoscone, a stetboscope in which tho sound is 
conducted to IkiIIi cars.— Differential stethoscope, a 
doulde atetlinseopo Imviiig elastic tulmlar branches and 
hells wldi’li e-m lie applied to diiferent parts of tlie thorax 
so as to enmparc the iiidientlons at various points. 

.stethoscope (slelh'o-skop), r. f. ; pret. and jip. 
stethosenped, iqii’. slithoseoping. [< stethoscope, 
«.] To examim> in’ moans of a stothosoope. 
Loncet, 1891), 11. 1267. 



Stethoscopes. 
a, binaural stethoscope. 



stethoscopic 

stethoscopic (stetli-o-skop'ik), o. [< stethoscope 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to stethoseopy or the 
stethoscope; obtained by means of the stetho- 
scope. 

stethoscopical (steth-o-skop'i-kal), a. [< steth- 
nscopic -h -nh] Same as stethoscopic. 
stethoscopically (stcth-o-skop'i-kal-i), ntlr. In 
a stethoscopic manner; by means of the stetli- 
oscope. 

stethoscopist (steth'o-sko-pist), «. [< stetho- 

scop-y + -isb] One who is versed in the inse 
of the stethoscope. 

stethoscopy (steth'o-sko-pi), n. [< Gr. criftoc, 
tlie hreast, -b -civovia, < < 7 TO-fir, view.] 1. The 
examination of the chest. — 2. Auscultation 
with a stethoscope. 

stet processus (stet pro-ses'us). [LawL.: L. 
stet, 3d pers. sing. pres. subj. act. of stare, stand; 

process.] In old Eiiij.Iaic : (o) The 
termination of a suit at law, upon consent of 
the parties, hy an order of court having the 
effect of staying permanently all further pro- 
ceedings. (h) The phrase entered on the record 
as expressing that order. 

Steve, V. t. See steer c^. 

stevedore (ste've-dbr), n. [< Sp. estirador, a 
wool-packer, hence a slower of wool for expor- 
tatioir, and gen. one who stows a cargo (cf. Sp. 
cstira = It. stiva = OP. cstivc, stowage, ballast), 
< cstirnr = Pg. estirar = It. stirarc, press close, 
stow (a cargo), < L. stipurc, press together: see 
stirc-.] One whose occupation is the stowage 
of goods, packages, etc., in a ship’s hold; one 
who loads or unloads vessels. 

Steven (stev'en), n. [Early mod. E. also stcav- 
en; < ME. stcreii, stcrcnc, stccyn, stevi/nc, stefnc, 
stemiie, < AS. sicfii, steiun = OS. stemna, stem- 
nia = OEries. stemma = JID. stemme, D. stem 
= MLG. stempne, stemme, LG. stemme = OHG. 
stimmi, stimma, MHG. G. stimmc, voice, = Icel. 
stefna, stemna, direction, summons, = Sw. stdm- 
ma = Dan. stemme = Goth, stibna, voice; root 
and connections unknown. Cf. Gr. erdpa, 
mouth.] If. Voice; the voice. 

When Little Jolin heard his master speake, 

Well knew he it was Itis steven. 

Itobin Hood and Gitu of Gisborne. (HaltiiceU.) 

2t. Speech; speaking; crying out. 

Manno, stynte of tliy steuen and be stille. 

Vorb Plays, p. 305. 

St. That which is uttered; a speech or cry; 
prayer. 

To tliee, lady, y make my moone ; I praie thee hcero my 
steuen. Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 0. 

4t. Word; bidding; command; direction. 

Time semely sonnes and a worthy wide 
I haue euer at my steven to stands. 

York Plays, p. 45. 

5. One’s word or promise; an agreement; an 
appointment; hence, anything fixed by appoint- 
ment. 

Stephen kept his steaven, and to the time he gave 
Came to demand what penance he should have. 

Ellis, Spec, of Anc. Poctrj', III. 121. {Nares.) 
At unset stevent, at a time or place not previously spe- 
cified; witliout dellnite appointment. 

It is ful fair a man to here hym evene, 

For al day meeteth men at unset stevene. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1, COG. 
To set a Steven, to make an agreement; fix an appointed 
time. (Prov. Eng.] 

Hit 111, on a tyde. 

That by her bothe assent was set a steven. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Alars, 1. 52. 

steven (stev'en), r. [< ME. sterenen, < AS. stef- 
nian, call, summon (=Icel. stefna, stemna, cite, 
summon). < stefn, stemn, voice: see steven, «.] 

I. trims. It. To speak ; utter ; tell of ; name. 
In Kome Y slialle 30 U steuene 
And [an] honyred kyikes fowrty and senen. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. I'urnivall), p. 113. 
2f. To call; summon; command; appoint. 

Lord God ! I loue the lastandly, 

And highly, hotht with harte and liande, 

That me, thy poure prophett Ilely, 

Ilaue steuened me in this stede to stnnde. 

York Plays, p. 187. 

3. To 'bespeak. RalUivcll. [Prov. Eng,] 

ILt To talk; callout; shout; make 

a noise. 

Ye rebaldis that re^nys in this rovte, 

3 e stynte of youre stciienyny so stowte. 

Yotk Plays, p. 307. 

stevenedt, a. [< late ME. stciijmjd, stevend, stev- 
ijnd, also and appar. orig. stci/ncd. steynyd, sto- 
ned, lit. ‘stained,’ pp. of steynen, steinen, stain: 
see . 9 fff(».] Party-colored, rof/i. Jury., p. 303. 
Item, a stei’i/nyd clothe, a crucifix, . . . xxd. 

Paston Letters, III. 40S. 
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Stevia (steM-jl), n. [NL. (Cavanilles, 1797), 
named after Estcvcj a Spanish scientist.] 1. 
A genus of composite plants, of the tribe ICupa- 
ioriacae and subtrihe Ageratca^. it is character- 
ized hy crowded corymbose or loosely paniclcd heads with 
live or six nearly equal involucral bracts, five flowers, ap- 
pend.iged anthers, and a variable pappus of several scales 
or .awns or of both mingled in the same head. Over one 
hundred species have been described, natives of the warm- 
er parts of America from Buenos Ayres to Mexico, and es- 
I>ccially numerous westward ; absent in tropical Brazil and 
iie.arly so in Guiana. They are herbs or shrubs, often some- 
what rijridjOrrarely diffuse, llieir leaves are usually oppo- 
site, three-nerved, and serrate, sometimes entire or three- 
parted. Tliefiowersare whiteorpurplislj, forming slender 
lieids. Several species are culth’ated as border-plants in 
Burope. In tlie United States S. eompacta and S. serrata, 
bearing a profusion of small white fragrant flowers, the lat- 
ter flowering later, are grown under gl.ass in great quanti- 
ties for cutting and for winter use in houses. S. serrata 
and five other species extend within the United States 
into Arizona or Texas. 

2. [?. c.] A plant of this genus. 

stew^ (stu), n. [< ME. stcwcj sfuCj stuWf stWj etc., 
pi. sieweSj stucSt stmccs, siyices, stives^ stiujvcSf 
< OP. csiuvct cstoHvc, a heated room, hothouse, 
bath-room, F. eiuvcy a vapor-bath, stove, = Sp. 
Pg. estufa =2 It. stufa^ stove, hothouse, < OHG. 
stnbd, stupa f MHG. a heated room, a bath- 

room, G. stnhc, a room or chamber in general, 
= !MLG. stove = MD. stove = AS. stofa^ a hot- 
house, bath-room: see siove^^ the same tvord in 
a more orig. form. In defs. 8 and 9 the noun is 
from the verb.] 1. A heated room, especially 
such a room for bathing purposes ; a hothouse j 
a stove. 

It fresethc more strongly in tho Contrecs than on this 
half; and therfore hathc every man Stewes in his Uous, 
and in tho Stcucs thei eten and don here Occupatiouns, 
alle that thei may. Mandccillc, Travels, p. 131. 

Whan ho came out of his stewe or bayne, he axyd drynke, 
by the force whereof he was poysoned. 

Fabyan, Chron., exxv. 

It (a small artificially warmed room) is used for drjing 
various substances, as plants, e.xtracts, conserves, Ac., or 
for taking vapor baths. In this case the stew or stove is 
said to be wet or humid ; in tlie opposite case it is said to 
be dry. Punylison, Med. Diet., p. 937. 

2. Specifically, a hatters^ dTjang-room. Baltic 
well. — 3t. A room; a chamber; a closet. 
Troylus, that stood and myghte it so 
Thorghout a litel wyndowe in a stewe, 

Tlier he bishet, sen mydnyglit, was on mewe. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. COl. 

4. Abrothel; abagnio: oftenused in tho plural, 
sometimes irith the force of a singular noun. 
Sleuthe . . . wedded on lYanhope, a wcnchc of the 
sfeit’cs. Piers Plomnan (C), x.tiii. 150. 

Wommen of the styves. Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 34. 

Shall we every decency confound? 

Through taverns, stcics, and bagnios take our round? 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. vi. 120. 

5t. A lock hospital. See hospital. 

In the borough of Southwark, prior to the time some- 
times fixed upon for the origin of sypliilis, tliere were 
places called stews, where prostitutes were confined and 
received the benefits of surgical assistance. 

S. Cooper, Practice of Surgery (Gth ed.), p. 332. 

[{Encyc. Diet,) 

6f. A prostitute; sometimes in the plural form 
with a singular meaning. 

And shall Cassandra now he termed, in common speeche, 
a stewes? G. Whetstone, Promos and Cass., I., iv. 3. 

It was so plotted betwixt her husband and Bristoll that 
instead of tiiat beauty lie had a notorious stew sent to him. 

Sir A. Weldon, Court of K. James, p. 140. 
7t. A close vessel in which something is cooked 
or stewed; a stew-pot or stew-pan. 

I have seen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o’er*run tlie stew. 

Shale., M. for M., v. 1. 321. 

8. Food cooked by stewing; especially, meat 
or fish prepared by slow cooking in a liquid. 

The contents of the kettle — a stew of meat and pota- 
toes— . . . had been taken off the fire and turned out 
into a yellow platter. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 11 . 

9. A state of agitation or ferment; mental dis- 
turbance; worry; fuss. [Colloq.] 

And he, though naturally bold and stout, 

In sliort, was in a most tiemendous stew. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 104. 
Box-stew, an oyster-stew made of box-oysters — that is, 
of lai-ge select oysters.— Irish stew, a dish made of mut- 
ton, onions, and potatoes, and sometimes other vegetables, 
stewed in water mixed with flour, and seasoned with salt 
ajid pepper. 

Stew^ (stu), V. [< ME. *slewenj sluen, stuiccu, < 
OF. estuver {^esiuiver), bathe, stew, F. etuvery 
stew, = Sp. estufar, estofar, estohar = Pg. cstu~ 
far = It. stufarc, stew (cf. D. MLG. LG. sloven 
( > G. sloven) = Sw. slufva = Dan. stuvcy stew) ; 
from the noun: see stew^y n. Cf. stivc^j a doub- 
let of sfcwl.] I, irons. If- To bathe, as in a 
liquid or a vapor-bath. 


steward 

Simnjii or batliyn, or stinjix in a stw. Balneo. 

Prompt. Parv. 

2t. Figuratively, to steep. 

The Stockes were fitter for him; the most corrupted 
fellow about the Subuibs, his conscience issftnrrf in Bribes, 
Drome, Sparagus Garden, v. 13. 

3. To cook (food) hy simmering or slowly boil- 
ing; prepare by cooking in a liquid kept at the 
siminering-poiut; as, to stciv meat or fruit; to 
stew oysters. 

Stuicyn or stuyn mete. Stupho. Prompt. Parv. 

Stew'd shrimps and Afric cockles shall excite 
A jaded drinker’s languid appetite. 

Francis, tr. of Horace’s Satires, ii. 4. 
Stewed Quaker. See Quaker. 

II. intrans. To be cooked by slowly simmer- 
ing — To stew in one's own grease. See grease. 

stew” (stu), )!. [< ME. stewe, stuc, stiewe, stirc 

= MLG. stouwc, stouw, stoii, stow, a dam, weir, 
fish-pond; connected with stomven, dam, hem 
in, = G. station, dam, = MD. stomven, heap up, 
collect. Cf. xtoii.'!.] 1. A pond, usually arti- 
ficial, used for domestic purposes ; especially, a 
pool or tank in which fish are kept until needed 
for tlie table; a vivarium; a stew-pond. 

Many a breem and many a luce in simve. 

Chaucer, Gen. ITol. to C. T., 1. 350. 

At the Priory, a low and moist situation, there were 
ponds and stews for their fish. 

Gilbert White, Antiq, of Selbome, Letter xxvi. 

IVe find vivarium sometimes rendered as “vivary " and 
at other times as *‘stew." Athenreum, J»o. 3234, p. 524. 

2. A breeding-place for tame pheasants. En- 
eye. Eict. — 3. An artificial hed of oysters: 
used of the old Homan and also of the modem 
methods of fattening. 

stewS(stfil, n. [< ME. steir (Se.pl. Storys), mist; 
cf. Dan. stdv, dust, D. stof, dust {stofreycn, 
drizzling rain), G. s<oi(6, dust.] Dust; a cloud 
of dust, smoke, or vapor. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

Stew^t, T. A Middle English v.ariaiit of stoivl. 

S'teward (stu'jird), n. [< ME. steward, stewarde, 
stewerd, stewerde, stmvard, stuard (also stewart, 
Stuart, as in the surname Stewart, Stuart; AP. 
cstuard), earlier stiward, styward, < AS. stig- 
wcard, later stiweard (> Icel. stivardhr), a stew- 
ard, < siigu, stigo, a sty, pen for cattle, + wcard, 
award: see sty'^ and ward. Ci. AS. stigwita,sii- 
wita, a steward, < stigu, stigo, a sty, + wita, an 
oflBeer, adviser.] 1. One who has charge of 
the household or estate of another; a majordo- 
mo ; especially, a person employed in a court, 
household, or important domestic establishment 
of any kind to superintend financial affairs, as 
hy keeping accounts, collecting rents or other 
revenue, or disbursing money for household 
expenses. 

Tins lessoun loke thow iiogt for-getc : 

Tlie stuard. countroller, nntl tresurere, 

Sittand at de deshe, tliou liaylse in fere. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 299 
-The first of tlieni, that eldest was and best, 

Of all the house had charge and governement, 

As Guardian and Steward of the rest. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. X. 37. 

Protector, stcivard, substitute 
Or lowly factor for anotlier’s gain. 

Shak., Kich. III., iii. 7. 133. 

Tile liedge broke in, the banner blew, 

Tile butler drank, the steward scrawl’d. 

Tennyson, Day-Dream. 

2. An officer or retainer appointed to perform 
duties similar to those mentioned above; espe- 
cially, a person appointed to provide and dis- 
tribute food and all the requisites of tlie table ; 
a purveyor, (u) in some British colleges, one who has 
charge of the commons. (6) Oneof a ship’s company whose 
duty it is to distribute provisions to the officers and ci ew. 
In passenger-ships he lias charge of the table, servants, 
staterooms, etc., and is called distinctively c/a'p/sfeiroird, 
the title sfe^vard being also extended to liis male helpers — 
those who wait at table and attend to the staterooms. In 
a man-of-war the paymaster’s steward is now styled pajh 
master’s yeoman (see yeoman) ; the cahin-steward, ward- 
room steward, steerage-steward, and wairant-ojicers’ stew- 
ard are petty officers charged with providing for their 
several messes and keeping the apartments in order. 

3. Figuratively, a manager; especially, one who 
controls expenditure ; a disburser. 

A man is but a steward of his owne goods; wherof God 
one day will demaund an account. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 251. 

And what not rare? Luxurj* being the steward, and the 
treasure unexhaustible. Sandys, Travailes, p. 25. 

4. Formerly, in tlie English gilds, one of the 

officers in charge of the finances of the society; 
also, a corresponding functionary in municipal 
affairs. The title is still given in English towns to ma- 
gistrates varj’ing in functions, authoritj’, rank, etc. In 
this latter case it is usually qualified by some limiting 
word: as, the city of York; the land steward of 



steward 

the tonn jfe7fnrfZ of Nortliampton ; the lord 
high st^'icard of Gloucester. 

That the/.f.’7/fTrd6’ of ciicrj’crafte that ben contributor}’ 
ehuUcn bo c.alloil to the accompte to knowe the charge, 
Unfjlish Gilds (E. E. T, S.), p. aS3. 

5. In tho carhj clnirch, same as ccouomc or ccco- 
ro, — 6. A fiscal agent of certain bodies; 
tp 'oifionlly, in the ^lethoclist Church, an offi- 
I ]y. vine: charge of the finances and certain 
..thoT* material iiitere.«5ts of the clnirch Hospi- 
tal cts^rard. Poe Lord high steward of 

England, “no of tin.* fonnei great oflieers of state: his 
oli.*f functions u ere at an eaily date assimitd by the ju'sti- 
i I **•. i'hi otfioe vasthe inheritance of tlie Earl'^of Leicc«* 
I'T, till fi'rfdr“il 1 > Pinion do Montfortto Ifenvy III., at 
tlu' ... i < >\ } f 5.< ic’i it vas abolished as a I'trin.uu-nt 
<iia :t>. A liinl hi.:li 't»’«-ard is now created iinlv fur jur- 
tK il r ot’t i.ii'ii'- — Tiani' ly, n roronatloii or thr tri d of a 
p... r — ih* util. I to Cl I'o « lien the business nquititig it is 
CM h*d In th‘* finnir i :»sc tlie lord liigh steward corn- 
nu-'ior.fl to «»llle lu liters of precedence, etc.; in tlie 
latlir, to prc'-id.' in the House of Lord';. — Lord Steward 
of the household, in England, one of the cldcf olUccrs of 
till ru.ial hou'^Lliold. He the head of the court called 
the Jt'iiird of Green Cloth, which has the supenision of the 
h'‘ij‘-i ljf.l 1 etpenseg and accounts nnil their payment, the 
purveyance ot provi«:ions, etc. ; but his duties arc praett- 
c dlv p- rfe-rned by n permanent ollloiol calloil tlie master 
of till ljou«ehoM. The lord stcuard is ft peer and a mem« 

1. ^r of the mini-^try.— Steward, or high steward of 
Scotland, .m ancient olheer of the crown of the liighest 
tfiL'nity and trust. He had not onU the aihiiinlstmtion 
t>f the cro^n revennes. imt the chiif oversight of all 
tlie atl ilr^ ( f the hou«ehold. ami Hie privilege of the first 
pi ice in the army, next t.i the kinc, in h ittle. — Steward 
of the Chiltem Hundreds, ^te Citdt>rn Ilitndreil^, 
uijiler Jivjitlrcd. 

steward ("tu'Unl), r, i. [< .'^fnranl, ;g] To 
manage us a steward. 

PM he thus requite his mothcrV care in rtarardinrf the 
estate'; FiilU’r, Holy War, p. t'.h 

stewardess (‘it u'ijr-di^v), a. [< {.tneurd -f -r^x] 
A fpiunlc ?tcwar(l: sjiooilioally. a woman who 
wait'5 upon wonvii in prisvengor-vcp^cls, etc. 

My n* wfttttud ml . , . tuld me she had formerly been 
the ♦f'-irnn/e-' of a p I'-'^etiger ve^'-el at the same time that 
liT hu«bmd uns <«teaftrd. 

Jean Jiiiuhi'', (Mf the .‘'kcllig?, 
Stewardly ('•tu'lird-H), (kIc. With or ti'i witli 
Iho rare of a ^toward; ]tni(lonltv; providcntlv, 
[liaro.] 

It l-> " ith a pro^ id* rit di'lIbcT.'if Inn, not a r.»‘«h and prodi- 
gal li'iml, lu b' tb'iU ; r.ml Gj be rlrtcttrdl;i di‘«iK'nse*l, m»t 

un«.tt fully fj>' Mt. 

TooKer, J’i(*ricl. of the Chtircli (K-'Ut. p. -f** (f.nthav}.) 

stewardly a. Managing; careful; 

j*rovi»li'i)t. IfalliirrU. 

stewardryf^iiu'iirihri),)?. [AKo.s/rtrf/rfn/jq. v.; 
< '•ttinii'ei + - 11 /.] Stoward.«hip. 
stewardship I'stfi'lird-^^hip), ». l< .\rn. .^turarfl- 
f’lKju ; < t-idfnrd 4- -‘•/iijn] The ofiicc or func- 
tion‘- of a "teward. 

He by III g 111 *', uitlij line a UHII gpu-e, 

Gf.allhi* lamb the .'‘fi'jr«r(d)v/(cj)e to holde, 

And full itovi cr lu reule it as he wold. 

(leurrjHln (E. E. T, S ), 1. lOV,. 
Give an account of lliy >*< unrdflJjf, for thou inajest be 
no longer fete'' anh Luke xvi. 2. 

stewartt, n. An oh«olfto Pp^lling of 
Stewartl*y (.-tu'iirt-ri), 11 . [So. var. of filur- 
f/jv/ny,] If. Same .^tPiretrdnj. 

an human strimrtr]/. or trust, 

<■»[ v.bi. it a^'iuniU 1*1 t«i be gh'n, niid Just. 

Iliiroin, Poetical Version of a Letter. 

2. In Sffdlriri*]. a jnrji-diffion over a fcrtain c.\- 
tout of torrit'iry, vory .‘.iinilnr to that of a re- 
gality; ;Ii*' f I'lTifory over wliicli thi.sjii- 
risdief ion oxt oihI'.. Most Stewart rleseonsifi ted i f rm *11 
p.ino 1- of l.m*i Mhi«li «erc only part® of ncoiiiily; but 
tlie !*t* anrtra *»f K'irKciulbnghl (often calle*! iliHtlriclivi Iy 
“The .St»'wiiftr>’ '), ami that of Orkney and .Shetland, make 
conntie' bj tli*'m‘"jlvi.'-, 

stewedf (sH’kI), </. [< + -rd-.] Lodged 

in or liclonging t<j Iho .stow.s. 

O Aristippii*-, tlmii art a greatc rncdlcr u'ith this noman, 
a ffrtrrr! filriimpette. 

Vdall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus. (PunV**.) 
stewerdt, v. An old spoiling of Ktnvnrd. 
stewisht (stu'ish), r. [< .sf/iri + -?.s/<1.] Per- 
taining to <#r bofittiiig the Btew.s. 

hlivirjcd In rules of rfetrixh rlbaldr}’. 

Up. Hall, S.'itlrcs, I, Ix. 9. 

stew-pan (Ktu'pan), ». A utensil in wliicli any- 
tliing is stowed. 

stew-pond (stfi'pond), ii. Same as slcic^. 

There Is n dovecote, Bomc delightful Ftcii'-pnnfU, and a 
;er)' jiretty canal. 

Jan^ AunUn, Sense nml Senslhlllty, xxx. 
stew-pot (stu'pot), Ji, 1. A pot with a cover 
for making stews, soups, etc. — 2, A covered 
pan n.sed for lieating rooms with charcoal. 
[Pi-ov. Kiifj.] 

steyt, steyet, nnd n. Samn a« 
steyeref, n. A lliddlo Kiiplisli form of sluir. 
Btg. An nljljrovirition of sierVnuj. 
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stick 


"Stichering’* a ITampsliire method [of catching eels], is 

perhaps one of the most amusing. 

' Pop, Sci. Mo., XXIX. 259. 


sticherer (sticb'6r-er), 
Ono wlio stieliers. 


[< siicltcr + -crl.] 


In the wide, deep drains used for irrigation eels abound, 
and the object of the aichercr is to tliriist the sickle un- 
der the eel’s body, and, rvitli a sudden hoist, to land llim 
on Ihe hank, from which he is transferred to the bag. 

Pop. Sci, Mo., XXl^ 259. 


Sthenia (stlie-ni'ii), n. [NL., < Gr. adivog, 
strength.] In pdthoh, strength; excessive 
force : opposed to asthenia or debility, 
sthenic (sthen'ik), a, [< Gr. aBhog, strength, 
might, + -ic.] 1. Strong; robust; character- 

ized by power ot organization or energy of func- 
tion, as a part or organ of an animal. Seemr- 
gastlicmc, microstlicnic. — 2. Inpafhol., attended 
with a morbid increase ot vital (espeeiallj' car- 
diac] action. Sthenic diseases are opposed to sticheron (sti-lce'ron), a. ; lA.stichcra (-rii). [x 
diseases of debility, or asthenic disca-'n's . — 3. MGr. cnx’!pi>i> (so. Tponapiov), neut. of cmxvpog, 
E.xciting; inspiring: said of feeling. [A use pertaining to averslclo,< Gr.ori;iof, a verse, ver- 
introdueod by Kant.] side.] In the Gr. Ch,,s. troparion, or ono^of 

sthenochire (stben'n-ldr), a. [< Gr. cOirog, sevoraltroparia,folloiyingthopsalmsandin- 
strengfli, + .iifp, hand.] An apparatus for ex- termingled with stiohoi. Sea stichos. 
ercising and strengthening the hands for piano- stichic (stiU'ik), a. [< Gr. aTix‘s6g, of lines or 
forte- or organ-playing. verses, < arixog, a row, line: see sfic/i.] Per- 

stiacciato (stia-chil'to), «. [It., ci'ushcd, flat- taiuing to a verso or line ; consisting of verses 

teiicd (cf. .stiaceiaio,' n., a cake), pp. of stiac- or lines; linear; speeifically, in aac.jiros., eom- 
riarr, cnisli, press.] In d(corattrc art, in very posedof linesofthosamometricalfoi'mthrongh- 
low relief, as if a bas-relief had been pressed out: opposed to systematic. 

fl.atter. The slicMc portions of the cantica of Terence are di- 

stianf, n. A variant of styan (ot sty^ vided into strophes, Amer. Joitr. Philot., VII. 399. 

stib (slib), H. [Origin obscure.] 'riio American (stik'id), n. [< stichidium, q. v.] In. 

dnitiiu.pnrre,orox-bird: agnnnoiVname. See hot., same as stichidiu/n. 
cut under t/itiiltii. !•'. C. ISroinic.lSiG. [Massa- stichidium (sti-kid'i-um), ji.; pi. stichidia 
chiisetls.] [NL.,< Gr. orijCor, arow, line, -i- dim. -('ilioe.] in 

stihble (stib'l), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form lol., a itecnliarly modified branch of the tlial- 
of .siulihte. lus in some alga', which serves as a receptacle 

stibhler (slih'ler). H. [< stibhlc + -Cfl.] 1. for the tettaspores. See cut under A/p,T. Far- 
Oiio w'lio got'.*- Irom ridge to ridge on tlio bar- Marino Algte, p. 1C5. 
vest-field, nml ents and gatlicrs the iiandfuls stichomancy (stik'o-man-si), n. [< Gr. erip,yg, 
left by the reaiiei's. .fainicson. Ileuco — 2. a pow, line, + pormn, di%-ination.] Divination 
One who lias no settled charge, but goes from ],y [ipes or passages in books taken at hazard; 
place t<» place: often applied linmorously to bihliomaney. 

•a clerical probationer. Scott, Guy Jlanncring, stichometric (stik-o-mct'rik), a. [< sUcham- 
xh i. [Scotch in both senses.] etr-y + -ic.'^ Samo as stichometricat. J.R.Bar- 

stibbornet, a. A Middle English spelling of cs, Jour, of Philoi, No. 15, jt. 310. 
stuhlioni. . stichometrical (stilc-p-mot'ri-kal), n. [<sficli- 


stibial (stib'i-.il), <1 [< NL. stthinm + -at.] 

Like or having the (pialities of antimony; nn- 
timoninl. 

stibialism (.Stib'i-al-izm), «. + -iVtH.] 

Anltmonial intoxication or poisoning. Ditn- 
<llison. 

stibiated (stib'i-a-ted), </. [< NL. stiliiam + 
-(tfcl -h -ft/'-’.] Inipreginitcd with antimony, 
stibic (slib'ik), rt. [< NL. sfilniim + - 10 .] Same 
as aiitimonic, 

stibiconito (stil/i-kon-it), n. A bydrous oxid 
of antimony, of a i>ale-ycilow color, sometimes 
massive and compact, and also in powder as an 
incriistntion. Aho slihlitc. 
stibious (stib'i-ns), «. [< Fh. stihinm -t- -otis.] 


ometrie + -of.] Of dr [tortnining to stichom- 
ctry ; ebnrnctcrized by measurement by stichs 
or lines; stating the number of lines. 

Quite l.itcly Mommsen Ims published . . . a previously 
unknown sf(c/(omctn'crrl eataloBue otthchooksoi tholliblc, 
and also ot the writjuRa of Cyprian. 

Salmon, Int. to Iho ^ow Testament, p. 559, note. 

stichometry (sti-kom'c-tri), «. [< Gr. etixog, 
a row, line, verse, + -iiiTpia,<. rpoo, a meastire.] 
In pn/foy., measurement of manuscripts by lines 
of fixed or average length ; also, an edition or a 
list containing or stating snob measurement. 

It t”Thc Assumption of Moses") is included in the rtf* 
chomctri/ ot h'leepliorns, oho assians it tlie same length 
. , . ns the Apocalypse of St. John. 

Salmon, Int. to the New Testament, p. 520. 


Hame as aiiliiiionions. ... r. 

stibium (stib'i-nm), n. [NL., < h-stibimn, nlso sticliomythia (stik-o-mith i-a), »i. [< Gr. tm- 
1 ( 1 , < Gr. 071,1/, cr,,,,a, a snlpbtirot of .\opMa, dialogiio in allcrnato linos, < anxopv- 


nntiinony. rf. aittimoui/.’] Antimony, 
stiblite (Vlil/lit), w. Sanio as stihicomlc. 
stibnito (stib'nlt), «. [< XL. stihium 4- -h- (?) 
4- -.] Xalivo antimony trisulpliid (Sb 2 *Sa)» 

a niitieral usually occurring in orthorljombic 
crystals, .sonictimcsof great siz.c, often nciciilnv, 
and also inas'sivc. See cut under unew/ur. The 


ctih'r Is Ica'l-criny. StIbiillo Is Fomcllnics t»lacklsli nml 
iliill extcniaUy, nnil with irn Irliloscvnt tarnisli, but ^%hcn 

fri’-h It has a very brilliant inutolHc liiBlor, especially oil , / i*w \ i 

tlic.surfrtceuC perfect cle.avace. ItU\ciy wift,ylehUnKto StlCAOS (stlk OS), ?t. ; pi 


Hie pressure of the nail. 'Iblt? ore h Hie roiircc of most 
<•{ Hie unllmony of coinincrce. Also c.aUeil antimonile nml 
anlimonif-iilnncc. 

stibogram (fiin/p-grnm), «. [< Gr. (7r/,?or, n 
footstep, 4* ypaiiiuij a UTiting.] A graphic rec- 
ord of footprints. 

stibornt, stibonrnt, "• Middle English forms 
of stubborn. 


Blit, answer one nnother line by line: see stich 
nml myth.'] In anc. Ur. drama and bucolic 2 >octr;/, 
(iialogtto in iiltcrnato lines, or pairs or groups of 
lines; nlso.arrnngcmcnt of lines in this manner. 
I'Bmdly In sncli dialogue one speaker opposes or corrects 
the otlier, often « tth partial repetition or imitation of his 
words, Also rlichonvjlhij 

The speeches of this play arc of inordinate length, 
though ^tichonojthia in the Ureek antitbetical manner is 
nlso introduced. A, IT. ll’orif, Cng. Dram. Lit., 1. 118. 

.stichoi (-oi). [< Gr. 


itri,xor, a row, line, verso.] 1. In palcny., a 
lino of average length nssnmcd in measuring 
tlie lengtli ot a manuscript. See epos, 3, and 
stichometry.—Z. In the Gr. Ch., averse or vor- 
sicle, ns in tlie psalter or the odes; especially, 
a verso or part of a verse from a psalm, used 
ns a vcrsiolo. 

, ,• Btich'wortt, «. Hoc slitcliKort. 

stach (stilr), n. [< Gr. or/.p-or a row, order, line, gyg^l (stik), p. ; pret. and pp. stncl:, ppr. stich 
< crcixrir, go in Imp or tu’der: see .sty . rbo verb confused in form and meaning 


woril occurs in acroslict (for acroslicli), di.slich, 
etc.] 1, A ver.so, of wliaievcrmeasiiro or num- 
ber of feet. — 2, A line in ibe tjcriiitnrcs. — 3. 
A row or rank, tis of trees. 

sticharioii (sti-ka'ri-on), v . ; pi. sticharia (-il). 
[< LGr. auxop’or.'] In the Gr. f'b., a vestment 
corre.spondinglo (lie albof tlie We.storn CInireli. 
Like the alb, it Is n long r/ibe with eln-i’ sleeves, and for- 
merly was f'f while linen. At tlie present day, however, 
it Is often of silk nr otlier rleli niaterial, and may lie pur- 
ide In color. It Is worn hy suhdeacons, de- -ona, prie-sta, 
and hlahoiia. 

stickel (stieli'cl), n. [Also stichall, stctcbi! ; 
origin obscure.] A term of reproiieb, njiplicd 
e.spccially by parents to cbiblroii, Jlalliircll. 
[Obsolote or prov. Eng.] 

Dari en, tltebel I that ahall not serve thy turn. 

Isnlp Aliiiioiiy, I. 4 b. 

sticher (stieli'tr), v. i. [Assibilated froq. of 
stich^.J To catcb cols in a particular way. Sec 
quotation under sticherer. 


iiir/. [A verb confused in form anti meanings 
with stich^, sticht- being more prop, stcch (as in 
dial, uses) or Osteal: (after the analog}’ of hreah, 
speah, etc.) ; E. dial, stcch, Se. stcih, etc. ; < ME. 
stihen, prop, stehen (pret. stah, pp. stehen, i-stch- 
cn, y-stchc, stihen, siohen ; also, by conformity 
with stich~, pret. stihed, stihede, pp. stihcd),< AS. 
".stccan (prot. “sticc, pp. *stcccn), pierce, stab, = 
OS. sichan (pret. slab) = OFries. strha = AID. 
D. stehen — MLG. LG. stehen = OIIG. stcchan, 
strbhan, JOIG. G. steclicn (prot. stach, [ip. gesto- 
rhcii), pierce ; not found in Soand. or Goth, (the 
liotb. form woul/l be *stihan ; ef.Gotli.. vtn/ts, a 
mark, stigma, .dili.s, a point, a moment of time); 
Tent. V .’•lih = L. }/ stig (in instigarc, prick, in- 
•stigate, ’‘stiiigurrv [in comp, distingncrc, distin- 
giiisli, i.roiiiigucre, extingnish), .stimulus, a priok, 
goad, stilus, a point, stylo, etc.) = Gr. v criy 
(in oriCne, [iriek, orij/ra, a prick, mark, spot) = 
Sltl. •/ tij for "‘•■hj. lie sharp. Prom this root 
tiro till. E. .slid", slid.'-', stitch, steal;, sting, etc.. 



stick 

anti, through OF., ticlcet, etiquette (from a col- 
lateral Tent, root, staked, stoekt, stangt., stoke-, 
stoker, etc.) ; from the L. root are ult. B. stijict, 
(tistinguish, extinguish, distinct, extinct, instinct, 
stimuinte, stimulus, instigute, prestige, etc. The 
vorbshchl, pierce, has been confused, partly in 
ME. and completely in mod. E., with its deriva- 
tive stick-. The reg. mod. pret. of sticks would 
be 'stack or 'stake (as in ME.), but the pret. has 
jiolded to the influence of the pp., and, becom- 
ing 'stoke, appears in mod. E. with shortened 
vowel stuck, as also in the pp. (cf. break, pret. 
brake, now broke, pp. broken; speak, pret. spake, 
spoke, pp. s 2 >okcn — verbs phonetically par- 
allel to shcA'l).] I. trails. 1. To pierce orpune- 
tm-e rvith a pointed instrument, ns a dagger, 
sword, or pin ; pierce; stab. 

Tlie sowdnn nnd tho Cristen everiehone 
Ben al tohewe [hewed) and stiked ut tlie bord. 

Chaucer, Stan of Law's Tale, 1. 332. 
lie drew his shininp blade, 

TJiiiiking to stick lier wlioio she stood. 

Clerk CdvUl; or, The Mermaid (Child’s Ballads, I. 101), 
A villain litter to stick swine 
Than ride abioad redrossinc women’s wronj?. 

jPenn^/^on, Gareth and Lynelto. 

2. To push, thrust, or drive the point or end of, 
as into something which one seeks to pieroe, 
or into a socket or otlicr roecptacle; place and 
fix by thrusting into something. 

A broehu goldo and asiirc. 

In whiche a ruby set uaslik an herte, 

Ciyseyde hym gaf, •uul staK it on his shcrtc. 

Chaucer, 'Iroilus, ill. 1372, 
The Israelites neither prayed to him, neither kissed 
his hones, nor olfered, nor stickcd up camUes before lilm. 
TiindaU'. Aus. to T. More, etc. (Parker Jsoc , 1S50\ p. 123 
I would not see . . . th> flercc sister 
In his anointed llesh ttick lioaiish fangs. 

Shak , Lear ill. 7. f>b. 

3. To tlirust ; cause to penetrate or enter in 
anyway; loosely, to thrust or j)ut (something) 
where it will remiiin, without any idea of iione* 
tration. 

Byndez bjhynde, at his bak, botlie two bis linndez, . . . 
Stik hjm stilly in stokez 

J/hteraUir /’’ofunt (ed. .Morris), il. 137. 
A lean old gentleman . . . stuck his head out of the 
wiiidou. J. S. Lc I'auu, Dragon ^*olant, i. 

Behind the said ear was stuck a ficsh rose. 

Ixtu'jslci/, Westward Ilo, li. 

4. To insert in somctliiiig punctured: as, to 
sf/W; oard-tcoth : hence, to set with somotliiiig 
pointed or with what I*' stuck in: as, to aticl: a 
cushion full of pin.^. 

Tho chambur dorc stekes tlio vsslicr tbenno 
M illi picket icandlcs] and tnrles (torchcsl Unit comic 
breniic. Labccs Cook (F... H. T. S.), p, 313. 

Ciroit. A lornon 

Lonj. Stuck Mith cloves. Shak.,I.. L. L., v. 2. C.3L 

5. To thrust or fix upon something pointed: 
as, to aticJ: a potato on a fork. 

Their heads were stuck niiou spears. 

Burke, licv. In France. 

6. In carp., to run or .strike (a molding) with a 
molding-plane. — 7t. To close; shut; shut up. 
See nice/:. 

M'hcn the kwng had consayult Cassandni noise, 

He eomaundet hir be caght, A closit full bard : 

In a stUhe bouse of stun yffiAr hlr ip fa.st. 

Destruction vj Trail (B. B T. S.X 1. 7101. 
Stick a pin there, make a note of that : take beed of 
that, (rolloi) ) — To Stick Offt, to set oir ; adorn. Com- 
pare the phrase and quot.ation under II. 

The humble variety whereof [of the Torcli-bearcrs' hab- 
its) h>ucke of the more nmjilic tlie maskers Jiigh beauties, 
shining in the habits of theinselues. 

Chapman, Masque of the iliddlo Temple. 
To stick out, to cause to project , jirotrudc. - To Stick 
piffS, to bunt wild bogs with the sjiear, (be lumter being 
mounted, especially in British Imlia. (Colloti.) 

II. 1. To be fastened or lixed by’ or 

as by’ piercing or by’ insertion; remain whore 
thrust in: as, the aiTow stirk.s in the target. 
Therein a lily Hour. C/inuctr, Sir Tbop.as, 1 100. 

Lucrctia’s glove, wherein her needle /?licA\'r 

5/iaA- , Lueiece, 1. 317. 

2. To be thrust; extend or protrude in any di- 
rection. 

She espied his cloven foot 
From his gay n)bes stickin;/ lliro’. 

The D.Tmon Lover (rbild’s Ballads, I. 303). 
To Stick offt, to appear to ad\antage , slum olf ; make a 
display. 

I’ll be your foil, Laertes , in mine ignor.mce 
Your skill shall, like a star i the darkest mght, 

^fiVA- ti'Ty o/indeed. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 20S 

To stick out, to project; bo iirominent. 

One hair a little here sticks out, forsooth 

B. Jon<ion, Volpone, iii. 2. 
To stick up, to stand up ; beerect. IColloq.) — To stick 
up for, to espouse or maintain the cause of ; speak or act 
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in defense of ; defend : as, to stick up for an absent friend ; 
to stick up for the truth or one’s rights. (Colloq.) 

Heard him abuse you to Ringwood. Ringwood stuck 
up for you and for your poor governor — spoke up like a 
man — like a man who sticA'^ up for a fellow wlio is down. 

Thackeray, Philip, xl. 

To stick up to. Same as /orfa?id«p/o (which see, under 
stand). [Colloq.) 

No matter liow excellent may bo the original disposition 
of tlie head boy, it there is no one who dare stick up to him, 
he soon becomes intolerable. 

Contemporary Jtev., LV. 173. 
Stickl (stik), n. [< sticl:\ A thrust with u 
pointed instrument which pierces, orisintended 
to pierce. 

stick- (stik), V . ; pret. and p|). stuck (formerly 
siicked), ppr. sticking. [< ME. slieken, stikkeu, 
sti/kkcii, stikeu, stgkcn, stekeu, stikicii, stgkicu, 
stekicn (pret. s(i7.edc, etc.; also, by conformity 
witli stickt, pret. stak, pp. steken, stoken), bo 
fastened, adhoro, also fasten,< AS. stician (pret. 
sticodc) (= ML(3. steken), pierce, stab, intr. 
cleave, adhere, stick; a weak form, parallel 
with an unrecorded form to be assumed as tlio 
eoguato of tho LG., etc., weak verb, namely 
AS. 'stcccan = JfD. steckcu = MLG. LG. stcekc'ii 
= OHG. stccchcu, MIIG. G. stccken (pret. stccktc; 
also, by conformity with stcchcn, pret. stack), 
stick, sot, stick fast, remain, = Sw. sticka = 
Dan. stikkc, stab, sting (tlicso nppar. duo in 
part to the LG. forms cognate with stick^)', not 
found in Goth., where tlio form would bo 'stak- 
jau, standing for 'stail.Jan = AS. as if 'st.xcau, 
etc., a secondary form from tho root 'stik, or 
else directly from tho root 'sink, a collateral 
form of the root 'stik: see sticks , and ef. sticA'3. 
Tho forms and senses of tho primitive and de- 
rivative verbs become confused, and cauuot 
now bo wholly separated; in most dictionaries 
tho two verbs are completely merged. Under 
stick- arc put all uses of the verb so spelled 
not clearly boloiigiug originally to s/t'c/.l or 
stiektt. The jiropcr pret. of .stick- is stieked ; 
lids lias been sujicrseded by stuck, or dial, stack 
(ME. stak), wliieh prop, belongs only to .v(ic/.l.] 

1. trails. 1. To pierce; stab. Sce’.ctiW.L — 2. 
To fasten or attach by causing to adhere: as, 
to stick a postage-stamp on a letter. 

Tivcnty ballads .IticA- about the wall. 

I tyaltori, t'oiiipletc AurUt, p. 05, 

You should be oil tlic look-out when Dcb.aiT>'’fl side have 
Ftuck up fusil bills, and ro and paste yours over tliem. 

George Ktiot, I*clix Holt, x.xvili. 

3. To cause to come to a stand ; puz/.lo; pose. 
[Slang.] — 4. To impose upon; cheat; chouse. 
[Slung.] 

The pawnlirokcrs liave Iiccn so often rtifvA* . . . with 
inferior instruments that It Is (Ufllcult to pledge even a 
reallj g*KKl violin. 

Mayhcir, London Laliournnd London I’oor, II. IS. 

The second nurclm«cr found a customer willing to give 
ten francs for It, but the latter’s family so ridiculed him 
for having been slucA- on the canvas timt he pnt It away 
out of sight in his garret. The American, XIII. H. 

5. To beat, ns at n game of cnrtls: witli/or be- 
fore tho penalty or stake: ns, to ntic/: ono/or tlio 
drinks at iiokcr. [Slang.]— To be stuck on, to 
he greatly taken wltli ; be enamored of. [Slang, U. S.J— 
To be stuck up, to be proud or conceited. [Collori.) — 
To stick one's self up, to e.xalt <»r display one’s self; 
assert one’s self. [Colloq.) — To Stick up, to plunder; 
waj lay and rob : n«», to stick up a mail-coach; to stick U]> a 
bank [Bush-nuigers’ slang. AustnUa.} 

Having attackeil, or, in Australian phrase. rtucA- up the 
station, and mndo jwlsonera of all the Inmates. 

Leisure Hour, March, iSbS, p. 192. {Encuc. Diet.) 

II. intrans. 1. To cleave ns by attraction or 
adhesion ; adhere closely or tenaciously. 

She iinddc on hut a strelt oldc sak. 

And many a cloutc on It thcr stak. 

Horn, of the Itose, 1. -ISS, 
Tho gray liairs yet sfucA- to the licft. 

Bums, Tam o’ Slmntcr. 
And on Ihy ribs tho limpet sticks. 

Tennyson, The Sailor*Boy. 

2. To remain whore placed; holdfast: adhere; 
cling; abide. 

A born devil, on wliosc nature 
Nurture can never rtfcA.-. 5'/inA-,, Tempest, Iv. 1. 169. 

Now began an il! nnino to stick upon the Bishops of 
Rome and /Vie.xandria. Milton, Reformation in Eng., li. 

But iluding that tliey (doubts) stiU stuck with his follow- 
ers, he took the last and best way of satisfying tliem. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sennons, II. il. 

“ \V c may tench you to ride by-nnd-hy, I sec ; I thought 
not to SCO 3 ’ou stick on so long — " **I should Iiave 

stuck on much longer, sir, if her sides had not been wet.” 

Jl. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xl. 

3. To hold or cling in friendship and nfloetion. 

There is a friend that sticketh closer than n hrotlier. 

ITov. xvlll. 24. 


stick 

Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 

Stickiny together in calamitj’. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 4. 67. 

4. To be hindered from proceeding or advan- 
cing; be restrained from moving onward or 
from acting; bo arrested in a coimse, career, 
or progress; be checked or arrested; stop. 

And git in my synne y stonde andsH’cA-c, 

Yuel custum ys ful hard to hlynne. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 197. 
I had most need of blessing, and “Amen ” 

Stuck in my throat. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 2. 33. 
Wo stuck upon a sand bank so fast that it was after sun- 
set before we could get off. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 93. 

5. To bo erabaiTassed or puzzled; be brought 
to a standstill, as by being unable to interpret 
or remember the words one is attempting to 
read or recite. 

They will stick a long time at apart of a demonstration, 
not for want of will and application, but really for want 
of perceiving tho connection of two ideas. 

Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, § 0. 
Some of the young chaps stick in their parts. TJiey get 
the stage-fever and knocking in the knees. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 142. 

6. To scruple; hesitate: with at. 

I . . . desired Ids opinion of it, and in particulartouch- 
ing the paucity of Auditors, whereat I fonnerly slicked, 
as yon may remember. 

Thomas Adams, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 148. 
To serve him I should, I think, ^f/cA* at nothing. 

Pepys, Dlar)’, IV’. 141. 
To stick at it, to persevere. [Colloq.) — To Stick by. 
(u) To adhere closely to ; be constant or faithful to. 

For, of so many thousands that were vnder mine empire, 
you only haue folowcd and slicked by me. 

J. Lrcmlc, tr. of Quintus Curtius, v. 
il) To remain with; abide in the memor>’ or possession 
of : as, ill-gotten gains never stick by a man. 

Nothing fticles faster by vs, ns appeares, 

Then that which we learne in our tender yeares. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsie, p. 197. 
To stick In one’s gizzard. See /ytoarif.— To stick In 
or to one’s fingers, to remain unlau fully in one’s hands. 

He was — if half Leicester’s accusations are to he be- 
lieved— a most Infamous peculator. Ono-tbird of the 
money sent by the Queen for the soldiers stuck in his fin- 
pers. Motley, Hist. United Netherlands, II. 87. 

To stick out, to refuse to comply or come to terms ; hold 
out or hold back: ns, to stick out for a better price.— To 
stick to. to abide firmly and fnitldully by; hold fast to; 
as, to stick to a resolution. 

stick- (Stik), ». [< 6 'D'c^ 2, r.] 1. An adhesion, 

as by attraction or viscosity. 

A magnetic stick between the wheels and the rails, which 
largely augments the amount of traction. 

Elect. liev. (Amer.), XYII. 194. 

2. Hesitation; demur; a stop; a standstill. 

Wlien he came to the Hill DlfOculty, he made no stick 

at that, nor did he much fe.ar the lions, 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, SI.xth Stage. 

3. A strike among workmen. Ualliwclh 
[Prov. Eng.] 

stick^ (stik), n. [< ^lE. stickc, siil’l'c, < AS. 
sliced, a stick, peg, nail, = MD. sfic/cj sfcck, 
MLG. sticl'c, LG. sti/:/:c = OHG. sticcho, stcccho, 
stccito (> It. stccco, tborn, siccca, staff, F. eti- 
quette, ticket, etc.), MHG. stcckc, stcchc, G. 
\s-tccl:cu, a stick; cf. IcQl.stika, stick (for fuel), 
n stick (yard-measure): so called as haWiig 
orig. a sharp point ; from tlio root of sticks (AS. 
^ntccau, etc.): sco stick^, sfieV-^, and cf. stake, 
steak, stitch, stickle'^, etiquette, ticket, etc.; also 
stocl:'^, etc.] 1. A piece of wood, generally 
rather long and slender; a branch of a tree or 
slirub cut or broken off; also, a piece of wood 
chopped or cut for hurning or other use : often 
used figuratively. 

or all towncs, castels, fortes, bridges, and habitations, 
they left not any stick standing. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Wither’d sticks to gather, which might serx’e 
Against a winter's day. Milton, P. R,, i. 31G. 

Come, hostess, lay a few more sticks on the Are. .Vnd 
now, sing when you will. 

I. IFalton, Complete Angler, p. 174. 

2. A cudgel; a rod; a wand; especially, a 
walking-stick or cane. 

Al-thougli thow strj’ke mo with tlii staff c, with stikkc or 
with gcrdc. Piers Plowman (B), xii. 14. 

Your old friend Mr. Burchell, walking . . . with tlio 
great rti’cA* for which wcused so much to ridicule him ! 

Goldsmith, V'^icar, xxx. 
Stick Is a large genus, running up from switch to cud- 
gel, from rod to bludgeon. Dc Quinccii, Homer, iL 

3. Anything in the form of a stick, or some- 
M’hat long and slender: as, a stick of candy’; a 
Stic/: of sealing-wax; one of the sticks of a fan, 
whether of wood, metal, or other material. 

A painted Landskip Faun, cutt, gilded Sticks. 

Quoted in .dsAton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[I. 17G. 
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stickleback 


daddy-long-legs, a’liis insect resembles some of the Phas- 
inxdte, which receive tlie same name, but belongs to n dif- 


4. Speoificnlly — («) Tlio wand oi' baton with twig, it swings 
which a inii'-ical conductor directs a chorus or 
orchestra- (b) The wooden rod or back o£ a fcrcntonlcr. 
bow for playing on a musical instrument of the stick-culture (stik'kul'tur), Ji- A bacterial 
viol eliis-;. ’((■) The wooden rod or wand, with culture made by tbrustmg a platinum needle 
a rounded or padded liead, with which a drum (sterilized and then dipped into a growth of tlie 
or -iaiilar musical instrument is beaten and microbe or other material to be oxamiued) into 
■•nuniled; a drumstick. — 5. In printing : {n) A. the oulfuro-medium, as a tube of gelatin. 


its body back and forth like some of the gtickit (stik'it), p. a. [Sc. fomi of sticiced, pp. of 



1 * to hiiusL'U (ilr. Iluikt] h'-* boon 
I rocket, ho fell like the yttrl 
T. PaiiH\ Letter to the Atblios-sers. 

7. -V timbi r-troi-. Ilulliwcll. [Prov. Eiig.] — 

8. -Vuri., a mn't: as, the gale wa« rnough to 
blow till- ,^fo nut of her. [Iluinorons.] — 9. 
That which is strung on a stick: a string: as, 
a of herring. — 10. Tlieunmber of twenty- 
tire cels, or the tenth part of a bind, aeeoniing 
to the olil statute tic ponilrribiis. .filso called 

— 11. stick-insect. Sec c//e7,-ioo; and 
eoitooj-'./if/.'. — 12. A person who is stilf and 
awkw;lrd in bearing: lienee, a stupid, incapa- 
ble, or iueoinpetent person. [Colloi|.] 

I \vn‘« enrjirised to Ffo SirIIo!ir\ sucli :i Lnckllj* 

the ftnngth of the i>iofo tlM Jiut dojK-ml him. 

Joui' I’.irk, ^lii. 

About tliL rlic\ L>r a lo;:l-l.itoi c\or tloctul. 

AVir York Trthtiur >orL 

As cross as two sticks, •‘'‘“v crns.-.i . — Devil on two 
sticks. _in a cleft stick. Sco Long 

stick. In mo lU-Hish mii'-lin?, fnn 9 >-bVfchthe>anr. 

nKa^urotif l.ijitKlio^uml n thumb, tijuiMUcnt to [',7 iuclio^. 
It i' ii'-od to monMin* V'K'nNfor tbobojno market c;<»o(l> 
furtbofoui.::! market are mrasurod hyfh>rtftirk, in ublcU 
tbojarl t.ittiMvl'i Inobitj nml n llmtnb, or about OG 
inch\'''.~r'lldcUe stick, a measure containing ;b'»t im'hes 
nmlatbumbto tlio yinl. or about tint Incboa,— Stick and 
Stone, the uliolo; o^orvtblng: a«, to le.ivo noUbor fU'ek 
!if)r Ui- f-Mmlni-’ <'<imf''ir'-’ u/uf h!nrk. 

Ami tins i* W. 1 -! she s\iort . mnorto marr}* 

Tint sm b a 'uio u lii'*' mighty ann cmM carr) 
lb r ni\av tlm»ngb WiK ftnd 

i: f / umf /V., Ivniuhl "f jjnruinp Pcstlo, ii 1. 

To boat all to sticks, to t)Ut<b» compUtely. ((’•ilbuj, 
Eng.] 

•M.inj h'lK-i ill Mn-biirg uoro lioautifiil. ‘■till 
lb''V 'ur* f"'ut oU t'l fftW'* bj tfio lu\ol) ttfUllo. 

Unrft'iin, Ingoblpb) Legend*, I 'iip. 

To cut one's ctlck. .^<'e rut -To go to Gticlcs and 
StavcSi !'♦ g'‘ t/* l.dl into ruin: In allu'-bmtoa 

tub «itb bn-l ell b'HijM. 

Sb" iinrn' d a IUgblnml drover or tacksman, I can't tdl 
^^llle!^, ami tin v i" nf all to Ftiekn and rtac^*. 

• rrrnrr. Inheritance, 1. Or., {Jamicfon.) 

sSyiL 2. 

Stick^ (stikL I. /. 
or pot witli 'Stii’lc 
of poa^-. 

r.’it I . . . mU'l . . t'orfiV.t®oinc rows of peas 
an- alrt uly Ib’urhbbig In our new garden. 

Curb//'’, In Kroude, First Forty Years, xxlv, 

I n.is ii 'a*- in my own garden. 

Jran lu'jelow. Fated to be Free, vi. 

2. In priniintj. to aiTan^ro iu a coraposiiig'SlicU; 
eofnj/O'-f : n**, to siU'l: typo, 
stickadoref, stickadovet (stik'n-der, -duv), n. 

[Aist, ytirl itfbi'jf , ‘ttirndonr^ ntichadip 
siinidd- ; < ]•'. ■■^c/eji/fwCC'otgr.avo), for corrupt 
forms of >’Ij. -Iij-riindoi, Jins stCKhndns, Tlower 
of Stn'rhn^: -In riiiidns, geii. of Sin ctiii -, q. v.] 
A .iieeies of biveinler, /.nrandnla Staiciins, used 
ofTiciimlly. See innndr-r". 
stick-bait fstih'liiil). n. InsecU or wonns found 
stiel.'iiig to tlie under surface of stoves, ami 
used as bait. fXortli Carolina.] 
stick-bug (stik'liiig), JI. 
insect of the tarnily 
Piinsmidir; particnhirly 
applied to Dinpheriiincm 
JrinoriiUi, tlie common- 
est insect of this kind in 
the United .Stales, where 
it is also called trond- 
hnrsr, siirli-insrcl, twig- 
bug, iwig-insi rl, waiUing- 
lirig, wniking-slirl:, prui- 
rio'-niligator, spccirr, and 
dncil’s horse. See cut 
under Fhnsmn. [Local, 

U. S.] — 2. A predaceous 
reduvioid bug of the 
United States, liincsa 
iongipcs, with a long 
Blciider brown body and 


^Taster B.iriUll tlio jiig-hiitclicr, 
ho was more commonly oallcit, Sam the Sticker. 

llomi. Sketches on the Road, Tlie Sudden Death. 

2. An anglers’ galT. [Slmig.]— y3. A sharp re- 
mark or an embarrassing question, intended or 
adapted to silence oriioso a person. Tliaelicriiy. 
sticker- (stik'er), >'• [< stiH-- -t- -crl.] 1. One 
who adheres, clings, or .stick.s to anything. 

Althongh culture inakcsnsfondfli'rAvr^ (o no machinery, 
not even onr own. .tf. Arnold, CilUnre and ,\narchy, i'rcf. 
2. One who sticks, or causes to adhere, as by 
])nsting. 

'file Inl1.'licJ..-r, wliosc lalRC Hat liasket, studcil with 
iil.viMrd., leaned near him iiKalnst tin settle. 

(tem'ic Phot, i*eli.v IToll, xxvlil. 


s<rc7:2'(audsfic/.‘').] Stuck. [Scotch.] —stlpldt 
minister, in Scotland, a student of theology who fails to 
obtain license, or a licentiate who fails to obtain a pas- 
toral charge. 

He became totally incapable of proceeding in his in- 
tended discourse—. . . shut the Bible — stumbled down 
the pulpit-stairs, trampling upon the old women who gen- 
erally take their station there— and was ever after desig- 
nated as a sticHt minister. Scott, Guy Mannering, ii. 

Kpa InrZ. 1 . 

^ . (™ 
formative, 
later 

_ also 

stikke = OiSG. sticiiii, MHG. sUchel, 'Gi'dial. 
siickcl, a prickle, sting, =Icb 1. sfi/aTi, the pointed 
end of a horn, = Nonv. stikel, a prickle (ef. 
MD.s/«c/,-c;, OKG. stachulla, staeclivlla.stachilia, 
sfachiia, MHG. G. siachcl, a thorn, pnckle, 
sting) ; akin to stieea, etc., a (pointed) stick 
(see siicifl), < *slccan, pierce, prick, stick: see 
slick-k,] A sharp point; a prickle; a spine. 
[Obsolete, except in sUcklcbaek, sticWc-liaired, 
slickly, and the local name Pike o’ Stickle, one 
of the two Pikes of Langdale in England.] 
stickle^ (stik'l), a. and «. [Early mod. E. also 
stikic; < ME. siikcl, < AS. sticol, sticcl, steep, 
high, inaccessible, < *stccan, pierce, prick, stick; 


3. Same ns An aHieio of merl 

oliamUse whii’li sticks liy tho dealer and docs 


not meet with a ready aalc. [U. S.] — 5. In 
oroftn-huii/iing, a wooden rod serving to trans- 
mit motion between the ends of two recipro- 
cating levers, stickers arc usually held in place by 
phi. in lllelr end., w hich work freely in holes or slots in 
tile lovcr-enils. See cut under iirynn 
6. pi. 'riie arms of n eranU-axis employed to 
cliango the plane and direction of a reciiiroeat- 
ilig motion. Tor dl.tincllon the nmia are thus named 
wlien Uicv act hy eemprt.sion. and are called truckers 
wlien the,' act Ip l> h.ion. The avis is termed a roller. 
stickful (.slik'fid), II. [< ifir/.d + -fill.'] In 
printing, us mueli eoiuposed type ns can bo con- 
tiiiiied 111 a compoeing-stiek. 
stick-handle (stik'han''dl), n. The handle of 
a walkiug-vliek. See ciiniK 


— 2. High, as tho water of a river; swollen; 
sweeping; rapid. 

When they came thitlicr, tlio riuer of tho Shenin, which 
iuuironeth [iiul lunueth round nbout the citie, they found 
the same to he so deepe and stiktc that they could not passe 
oner the same. Giraldus Cambrenuis, Conq. of Ireland, 
(p. ‘At (Holinshed’s cliron., I.). 

II. JI. 1. A shallow in a river where the wa- 
ter, being confined, rims with violence. 

I’aticnt anRlcrs standing all the day 
Ncaro to some shallow stickle or doepo bay. 

ir. Srownc, Britannia's X’astorals, ii. 4. 

2. A ciiTront below a waterfall. 

Tiio water runs down with a strong, sharp stickle, and 
tlien lias a sudden elbow in it. where the small brook 
trickles in. It. !>■ Dlackmore, Lorna Doono, vll. 

[Prov. Eng. in all uses.] 


[< slicIJi, n.] 1. To fnniisli 
, us for climbing upon; said 


1. Any orthopterous 

y 



Stick-buc tr.mtsa 


long Bpider-liko logH, tho front pair of which 
arc raptorial; the spider-bug. When lodged on a 


stick-helmet (stik'hol'inot). ». A mask with stickle^ (stikM), v.; pret. PfJ; 

additional fn«ards for the foreboml nml head, ‘ ^ 

in cudgol-idny. 

stickiness ff^tik'i-iie<L «. The property of being 
sticky, adhoBivc, or toiiucions; viseoiisncss ; 
gUitiiionsnoss. 

sticking^ (stik'mK), n. [Verbal n. of siick^t I'J 
Tho act of htabbiiip or ]»icreing. (a) The net of 
tlirustliig n knife or ppenr Into the neck or body of u beast. 

Ilcnrc — (6) pt. Tho jnrt of n bca^t'n neck where it Is 
BtnldK'd i»y the butchtr; a cotireo and cheap cut of beef 
or pork. 

The inc.at Is in •‘pieces" of the same part ns 

the B.MiBage-umkerR purchase— the ttickin^s^nt nbout 
Sd. the ponmi. . , 

,Va*//iris Ixmilon Labour nml Ix)ndon I’oor, I. IDO. 

(c) BtUchIng; needlework. lScotch,lii Ihcformf/fcWny.] 

The cloth of it was eatln Ane, 

And the Ffcekina silken wnrk. 
r/icJoIli/ Go*/, atcA'iCblUVs Ballnds, III. 2*D). 

sticking- (stik'ing), «. [Verbal n. of. 

1. Tlio net of coining to a stop. Compare stir/:' 
ijtr/’jifncc. 

All ftich'nas and liesltatloiia Hccni stupid nml stony. 

jjonne, Letters, Iv. 

Specificatly— 2. ;>(. Tho last of a cow’s milk; 
strippings. [Prov. Eiig.] 

Btickuig-place (stik'iug-piris), «. The point 
whore anything stioks, stays, or stops; a place 
of stay. 

Which flower out of my hand shall never passe, 

But In my heart shall liavr n rtirking-ptaec. 

GvrpeovA Oallerj/ of Gallant Inmithm (1578), quoted In 
(Kumesa’fl Variorum .Shakespeare, Mncbcth.’ 

But screw your etiumge to the nticking'placCf 
And we'll not fall. Shal., Machctli, I. 7. GO. 

sticking-plaster (stik'ing -plus 'tor), n. 1. 

Same us resin plnstvr (which hco, under plus- 
fcr ). — 2, <^'ourl'»»laslcr. 

In the reign of Cliarlcs I., . . suns, moons, stars, nml 

even couches nml fourweic cut of rfiVAt’iiir yrfaw/cr, and 
stuck on (he face. 

J. Auhlon, Social Life In Uelgii of guceu Aime, I. 100. 
sticking-point (si ik'ing -point), ii. Same ns 
slicking-phire. 

One sight of tlicc would nerve me to the Fticking-puint. 

Ditrradi, Alroy, 1. 2. 

stick-insect (slik'in'sekt), JI. .Sumo ns stick- 
bug, 1. See walking-stick. 
stick-in-the-mud (s‘tik'in-th6-mud'), ii. An old 
fogy ; a .slow or insignificnnirperson. [Colloq.] 

Tills riisty.colorcd oiio [a pin) is that icspeotalilo old 
sitek-in-the-mud, Ntclas. 

T, Uvghes, Tom Brown at O.vford, I. x. 


stickling. [A mod. var. of stightlc, which also 
appears (with a reg. ehnugo of the orig. gut- 
tural gb to J) as stijjic ; see stightlc. In defs. 
II., 2, '3, the sense has boon influenced by nsso- 
eiatioii with stic/,'2.] I.t trails. To interpose in 
and put a stop to; mediate between; pacify. 

Tlicy ran unto lilm, oml pulling liim liack, tlien too fee- 
hlo tor them, liy force stickled tliat unnatural tray. 

Sfr P. Sidneu, Arcadia, i. 

n. intrnns. It. To interpose between com- 
batants and separate them ; mediate; arbitrate. 

Tlicrc had been Idood slied if I liad not stickled. 

II'. Carhm'gM, riic Ordinary (llnzlitt'a Dodsley, XII. 275). 

2. To take part with one side or tho other; 
uphold one party to a dispute. 

Fortune (ns slie'a wont) turn’d llckle. 

And for tlio foe began to stickle. 

S. Butler, Iliidihrns, I. iii. 616. 

You, licllniour, aro hound In Oratitudo tostickle forllim ; 
you Willi Pleasure reap tliat Fruit wliicii lio takes pains 
to BOW. Congreve, Old Batchelor, i. 4. 

3. To eoBtest or contend pertinaciously on in- 
stifllciont grounds ; insist upon some trifle. 

I licar no news about your hlsliops, farther tlian that 
tlic lord lieutenant stickles to Iiavc tliem of Ireland. 

Suitt, Letter, May 13, 1727. 

4. To hesitate. 

Some . . . stickle not to aver Uiat you are cater-cousin 
witli Beclzcliuh lilmsclf. 

Barhum, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 122. 

5. To play fast and loose ; waver from one side 
to tho other; trim. 

stickleback (stik'l-bnk), n. [Also corniptly 
sticklcbag, and metamorphosed tittlebat ; < ME. 
"slikcibak, siykyibak; < slicktcl + backl. C£. 
Ihornback, and see stickling.] Any fish of tho 
family Gustcro.stcidx : so c.ulled from the sharp 



Tw» spinad btickl4;!»nck {Oasferds/eut acaieafiu). 

(I runt Uepurt of V. S Fish Conimissicia) 

ppilics of the bnok. Tlicy are small Asbes, a few inches 
long, of 5 genera, Ga'^tfrofttem, PpfjostcxiF, lHucalia, Apelles, 
and Spinachia, but verj' pngnncioiis and rapacious, 
being especially tlc'^tnicttve to the spawn and fiy of 
many laiger lUhr'i. They Inhabit fresh waters and 
sca-anns of nortlarn Kunipc, Asia, and North America 




stickleback 

to the ntimher of nearly 20 epccics. The common two- or 
three-=i>lne<l sUckleback, hrmstickle, Imrnstjokle, or tit- 
tlehot IS G. acvlcntuf, 4 inches lonp. Another Is the nlnc- 
or tcn-spiiieJ, PyjoMcus x>\nvjit\us. Tlie flftecn-spined 
ftickleback. or 
sea*sticklcb:ick, Is 
Sjnnachin vulpari 
of the noiilierly 
coasts of Europe, 
a marine species, 
from r> to 7 inches 
Ion?, of very slen 
der elongate form, 
with a tubular 
Biioiit. 'J'hey arc 
among the most 
characteristic 
fishes of the north- 
ern hemisphere in 
the colder re- 
gions. Except in 
the breeding-sea- 
son, they live in 
shoals, and are 
sometimes numer- 
ous enough to be- 
come of commer- 

cial value for their oil or for manure. They are noted for 
the construction of elaborate nests which the male builds 
for the eggs, in which several females often or generally 
deposit their burdem The eggs are comparatively few, 
and while being hatched are assiduously guarded by the 
male. The local or popular synonyms of the sticklebacks 
are numerous, among them prichUhack, tpricklchack, stick- 
ling, and sharpling. 

Sticklebag (stik'l-bag), n. A corruption of 
sticJclebacI:. J, IValton, Coraplete Angler, i. 5. 
stickle-bairedt (stik'l-hard), a. Having a 
rough or shagg}’ coat; rough-haired. 

Those [dogs) that sen’e for that purpose arc stickle haired, 
and not unlike the Irish grayhouncls. 

Saiidgs, Travailcs, p. GO. 

stickler (stik'ler), n. [An altered form of 
stiiclc)\"‘stighilc}\ after sHchlc for stightlc: see 
stightlc.] If. An attendant on or a 
judge of a contest, as a duel: a second; hence, 
an arbitrator; a peacemaker. 

The dragon wing of night o'erspreads the earth, 

And, sficAfer-like, the armies separates, 

Shak., T. and C., v. 8. 18. 

Diiriasso, a stickler or iudge of any combatants, such a 
one ns brings into the listes such as shall fight a combat, 
or run at tilt. Flario, 1098, 

Hee is a great stickler in the tumults of double lugges, 
and venters his head by his Place, which is broke many 
times to keep whole the peace. 

Bp. Earle, ilicro-cosmographie, A Constable. 

2. An obstinate contender about anything, of- 
ten about a thing of little consequence: as, a 
for ceremony; an advocate; apartizan. 

He was one of the delegates (together with Dr. Dale, 
&c.) for the Tryall of Jlary Queen of Scots, and was a 
great stickler for the saving of her life. 

Aubrey, Lives (William Aubrey). 
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sticta (stik'tii), ;i. [NL. (Sehreber, 1774), < 
Gr. criKrvi, spotted, dappled, punctuated, ver- 
bal adj. < crtCcir, mark u-ith a pointed instru- 
ment, prick: see stigma.'] A larfje, raostl}' trop- 
ical, genus of parraeliaceous lichens, of the 
familv Pcitigcrci. The thallos is frondose foliaceous, 
vaiiously lobeii, but for the most partwide-lobed, and co- 
riaceous or cartilapinous iii texture. Tlic apotliccia are 
scutelliform, suiimarginal, elevated, and blackened; the 
spores are fusiform and acicular, two- to four-celled, usu- 
ally colorless. There -arcaboiit 20 North American species. 
Some of the exotic species, as S. argyracca, are rich in col- 
oring matter. See crotllesi, hazel crcttles, lungicort, 3, oak- 
Iitngz, rnyl, 3, and cut under apothedum. 
sticteine (stik'te-in), a. [Irreg. < Slicta -k -iiic.] 
In hot., relating or belonging to the genus Sticta. 
E. Tucl'crman, N. A. Lichens, I. 83. 
stictiform (stik'ti-form), a. [< NL. Sticta + 
L. forma, form.] In &ot.,-having the form or 
characters of the genus Sticta. 
stidt, n. A Middle English form of stead. 
stiddyt (stid'i), a. A dialectal form of stithy. 

James Yorke, a blacksmith of Lincoln, ... is a servant 
as well of Apollo as Vulcan, turning his stiddy into a study. 

Falter, SVorthies, Lincoln, II. 295. 

Stiddy2, a. A dialectal form of steady^. 
stiet. Seo styl, sty'^, sty^. 

Stiebel's canal. See canaU. 
stieve, stievely. Soe stccrct, stccvchj. 
stifel (stif), a. A dialectal variant of stiff. 
stife® (stif), «. [Cf. stifle, stivc^.] Suffocating 
vapor. MalliwcH. [Prov. Eng.] 

A large open-mouthed chimney or stack, about 45 feet 
high (one for eacli set), which serves to carry off tiie smoke 
from the fires, the fumes from file met-al, and the stife 
from the grease. 

II'. H. iraW, Galvanoplastic JIanipulations,lxv. 617. 

stiff (stif), a. and n. [Also dial, stife, stive 
(with diphthong after orig. long vowel) ; < Iffi. 
stif, styf, steef, Stef, < AS. stif or stif = OFries. 
Stef, North iMes. stif, styf, stif (Siehs) = MD. 
stief, stijf, L. s(i// = IILG. stif or stif, LG. stief 
= MH(i. stif (appar. < MLG.), G. stcif = Dan. 
stiv = Sw. styf = Norw. stiv (Icel. *stifr (Web- 
ster), not found, sti)fr (Haldorsen), prob., like 
tlie other Scand. forms, of LG. origin); Tent. 
•/ stif, stif; akin to Litb. s / iju ' ks , strong, stijyti, 
bo stiff, L. stipes, a stem (see stipe). Cf. stifle^-.] 
I. a. 1. Rigid ; not easily bent ; not flexible or 
pliant; not flaccid: as, stiff paper; acravat stiff 
with starch. 

A sti/ spere. King Alisattnder, 1. 2745. 

Oil God, tny heart! she is cold, cold, and stiJF too, 

Stiff as a stake ; she ’s dead ! 

Fletcher, Double ilarrioge, v. 2. 

Hark I that rustle of a dress, 
with lavish costliness! 

Lonell, The Ghost-Seer. 


stickling (stik'liug), n. [Early mod. E. also 
stijckcUjng; < ME. stikcUng, stykchjngc, steke- 
hjng ; < stickle'^ + •ing^. Cf. sticklchack.'l A 
fisli: same as sticklchaek. 

Stickly (stik'li), «. [< .si/6‘7t7cl + -yl.] Prickly; 
rough. HulUwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
stick-play (stik'pla), n. Same as cudgel -pi ay 
or singlestick. 

stick-pot (stik'pot), n. A lath-pot for taking 
lobsters: the common form of lobster-trap, 
semicylindrical or rectangular in shape, and 
constructed of laths or of any narrow strips of 
wood. 

other names by which they are known to the fishermen 
are “box-traps,” “house-pots,” ‘'stick-pots," and “lath- 
coops.” Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. CCG. 

stickseed (stik'sed), n. A plant of the genus 
Echinospcrnuim. of the borage family. The genus 
consists of rather slender rough weeds whose seeds be.ar 
on the margin from one to three rows of barbed prickles, 
by which they adhere to clothing, etc. E. Virginicum, the 
beggar’s-lice, is a leading American species, 
sticktail (stik'tril), ». The ruddy duck, Eris~ 
inatura riibida. See cut under Erismatura. J. 
P. Eiraud, 1844. [Long Island,] 
sticktight (stik'tit), 11 . A composite weed, 
Bidcns frondosa, whose flat achenia bear two 
barbed awns; also, one of the seeds. The name 
is doubtless applied to other plants with adhe- 
sive seeds. Compare bcggar's-ticks, bcggai-’s- 
lico. 

sticky^ (stik'i), a. [< stick- + -//!.] 1. Having 
the property’ of adheiing to a surface; inclining 
to stick; adhesive; viscous; viscid; glutinous; 
tenacious. — 2. Humid; producing stickiness; 
muggy : as, a disagi-eeable, .cticky day. [Colloq.] 
sticky**^ (stik'i), a. [< stick^ + -yi.] Like a 
stick; stifT. 

But herbs draw a weak juyee, and have a soft stalk; 
and therefore those amongst them which last longest are 
herbs of strong smell, and with a sticky stalk. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 5S3. 


2. Not fluid; thick and tenacious; neither soft 
nor hard: as, a batter; stiff clay. 

I grow stiff, as cooling metals do. 

Drydcn, Indian Emperor, v. 2. 

3. Drawn tight; tense: as, Vk stiff covd. 

Then tlie two men which did hold the end of the line, 
still standing tliere, began to draw, & drew til they had 
drawn tlie ends of the line stiffe, <fc together. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 433. 

Keep a stiff rein, and move but gently on ; 

The coursers of themselves will run too fast. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metnmorph., ii. 

4. Not easily bent; not to be moved without 
great friction or exertion ; not working smoothly 
or easily. 

As he [Rip Van WinkleJ rose to walk, he found himself 
stiff in tlie joints. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 50. 

The plugs were stiff, and water could not be got. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton, v. 

5. Not natural and easy in movement; notflow- 
ing or graceful; cramped; constrained: as, a 
stiff style of writing or speaking. 

And his address, if not quite French in ease, 

Not English stiff, but frank, and form’d to please. 

Coicpcr, Tirocinium, 1. C71. 

Our hard, stiff lines of life with her 
Are flowing cur^'cs of beauty. 

Whittier, Among the Hills. 

6. Rigidly ceremonious; formal in manner; con- 
strained; affected; unbending; starched: as, a 
stiff deportment. 

This kind of good manners was perhaps carried to an 
excess, so as to make conversation too stiff, formal, and 
precise. Addison, Spectator, No. 119. 

7. Sti'ong and steady in motion : as, a stiff 
breeze. 

And, like a field of standing corn that’s mov’d 
With a stiff QHle, their heads bow all one way. 

Beau, and F’LjPhilaster, iii. 1. 

8. Strong; lusty; stanch, both physically and 
mentally. [Now provincial only.] 


stiffen 

Yet oft they quit 

Tlie dank, and, rising on stiff pennons, tower 
Tlie mild aereal skj*. Milton, P. L., vii. 441. 

SomtjTne I was an archere good, 

A styffe and eke a stronge, 

I was commytted the best archere 
That was in merj’ Englonde. 

Lytcll Geste o/Bobyn Ilode (Child’s Ballads, V. 120). 

9. Strong: said of an alcoholic drink, or mixed 
drink of which spirit forms a part. 

But, tho’ the port surpasses praise. 

My nerves have dealt with stifer. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

10. Finn in resistance or persistence; obsti- 
nate; stubborn; pertinacious. 

A grene hors gret & thikkc, 

A stede ful stif to straync (guide). 

Sir Gaicaync and the Green Knight (C. E. T. S.), 1. 173. 
Ther the batayle was stiffest and of more strengthc. 

Joseph of Arimathic (E. E. T. S.), p. IS. 
The boy remained sfiifin his denial, and seemed not af- 
fected with the apprehension of deatli. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 58. 

11. Hard to receive or accept; hard to bear. 

Labienus— 

This is stiff news — hath with his Parthian force 
Extended Asia from Euphrates. 

Shak., A. and C., i. 2. 104. 

12. Hard to master or overcome ; very difficult: 
as, a examination in mathematics. 

We now left the carriages, and began a stiff climb to the 
top of the hill. Uarper's Mag., LXXVI. 447. 

13. Kant., bearing a press of canvas or of 
wind ^vitbont careening much ; tending to keep 
upright: as, a stiff YQSsel; a s//’^‘keel: opposed 
to crank. 

It continued a growing storm all the day, and towards 
night so much wind as we bore no more sail but so much 
as should keep the ship stiff. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 17. 

14. High; steep: as, as((^price. [Slang.] — 

15. Unyielding; firm: said of prices, markets, 
etc.: as, the wheat-market is stiff. [Commer- 
cial slang.] — 16. Rigid as in* death; dead. 
[Slang.]— A stiff neck. See neck.— To keep a stiff 
upper lip. Seefip.-Syn.l. Unbending, unyielding.— 6. 
Prim, punctilious.— 10. Inflexible, uncompromising. 

II. n. 1. A dead body; a corpse. [Slang.] 

They piled the stiffs outside the door — 

They made, I reckon, a cord or more. 

John Uay, aiysteiy of Gilgal. 

2. Inhaiting, a stiffener. — 3. Negotiable pa- 
per. [Commercial slang.] — 4. Forged paper. 
[Thieves’ slang.] — To do a bit of stiff, to accept 
or discount a bill. [Slang.] 

How are the Three per Cents, you little beggar? I wish 
you’d do me a bit of stiff; and just tell your father, if I 
may overdraw ray account, I’ll vote with him. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, vi. 

stiff (stif), V. i. [< ME. stiffen, styffen, a later 
form of stiven, early ME. *^6tiftcn, < AS. stifian or 
stiffan, bo stiff, < stif, stif, stiff: see stiff, a., and 
cf. 6'firci, the older form of the verb.] To be- 
come or grow stiff, (a) To become upright or strong. 
As sone as they [chicks] styffe and that they steppe kunne, 
Than cometh and crieth her owen kynde dame. 

liichard the Iledcless, iii. 54. 
(I/) To become obstinate or stubborn. 

But Dido affrighted si(ft also in her obstinat onset. 

Stanihurst, /Eneid, iv. 

stiff-borne (stif'born), a. Carried on with un' 
yielding constancy or perseverance. 

The stiff-borne action. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 177. 
stiffen (stif'n), v. [= Sw. styfiia = Dan. stivne; 
as stiff + -c«i.] I. iiitratis. To become stiff. 

(а) To*become less flexible or pliant ; become rigid. 

With chalt'ring teeth he stands, and stiff' ning hair, 
And looks a bloodless image of despair ! 

Pope, Iliad, xiii. 3C4. 
In this neighbourhood I have frequently heard it said 
that if a corpse does not stiffen within a reasonable time 
it is a sign of another death in the family. 

X. and Q., 7tli ser., X. 114. 
(l<) To become less soft or fluid ; grow thicker or harder ; 
become inspissated; as, jellies stiffen as they cool. 

The tender soil then stiffening by degrees. Dnjden. 

(c) To become steady and strong: ns. a stiffening hvecze. 

(d) To become unyielding; grow rigid, obstinate, or for- 
mal. 

Sir Aylmer Aylmer slowly stiffening spoke: 

“The girl and boy. Sir, know tbeir dilferences *” 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s field, 
(c) To become higher in price; become firmer or more un- 
yielding: as, the market stiffens. [Commercial slang.] 
II. trans. To make stiff, (a) To make less pliant 
or flexible. 

From his saddle heavily down-leapt, 

Stiffened, as one who not for long has slept. 

iri7h‘am Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 259. 

(б) To make rigid, constrained, formal, or habitual. 

I pity kings, whom Worship waits upon, . . . 
Whom Education stiffens into state. 

Cou'per, Table-Talk, 1. 125. 



stiffea 

(c) To innkc more thick or viscous; Inspissate: ns, to 
sti/cn paste. 00 To make stubborn or obstinate. 

The man , . . uiio is scttleil and ^hTTcncdln vice. 

i?amnr, tjermons, III. .\vi. (Eneyc, 
stiffener (Ptff'nur), ». [< siijjcii + -cri.] One 
wl.n nr lliai -n-liieli stiffens, (o) Formerly uscilspc. 
rih. jllc ft*r a piece of stilf material woni inside a stock or 
v\‘ kil »th. and also fora simllardcvlccworn inlcK*of*mn^ 
to*' * 11 . \t<. (Ji) Int'OoAWju/in//,athickp;pcrorthirnnill* 
Par; n* «i hy bookhinders n-5 an inner linlttK to book* 
f o . r to ni\c them the nonded stllfncs'*. 

stiffening (si if 'nin!:). «■ [Vorbiil n. oCuii/fcii, r.] 

1. Snmeiiiiiifjtlnit is used lomalvc nsuiisfimec 
etiff or !■ ~s ‘ioft. as starch. — 2. .Somotliin" in- 
^••r;. il t., ni.'ihe : varment, or part of a !;aniu>nt. 
stiff ami oapalilo of kec]nng its .shape. .Sec 
hit'’’ I'nw, nhi'ilint^ 

stiffening-macliine isfif'ning-ino-.sliGn ). e. In 
o/vHp.anapp.iratusforappljingtlielieated 
eompn'i'.ion used to harden and stiffen the felt 
of iiat*-. Tl e/iaefcts of a vat filled rvitli melted rhcllnc. 
mid a jiair of pdlera for lemmliiK the Eupcrllaona stfllea. 
in'.: Material alter the hat has heea dipped in the vat. 

stiffening-order (stif'ning-or'der), ii. A eus- 
tom-house iv.arrant hy rvhich hallast or heavy 
"ood= may he taken on hoard heforc the wliol'e 
iinrard cargo is discharged, to prevent tlic ves- 
si'l from getting too light. Iiii}). Dirt. 
stiff-ffeartod ('tif'har'tedl, «. Uhstinatc: slnh- 
horn: eoutumaeiaus. 

Tltey are tmimdeat chihlren ami 

Ilrek. 11. - 1 . 

StifEc^ istif'l), II. A dialectal form of rtiiihtlr, 
.efieWra. 

stifiie-f, II. An tdi-^olete form of ftijlr". 
stifller (-lir'leiO. «. [.-Vlso ,etitk'iv'< late JIE. 
.eh/()e.'( !•, a var. of ''■liiihllcr, whenee also .•‘tirl:- 
lir; <i'r siicl;lrr.'-tirl:l( ,xlifllc,ftirihtlc.] If. frame 
u'. }liil:li r. 

The hill? liiteiidelh, la c'ehenliignll Incoiivenienls, to 
he O' hie a" tin y hoth, and to he u tltijUlcr aliveoii them 
/'( 1 1 .1 l.itlT', III. '.I', niiotcd 111 J. (l.ilriliier'a lllchard 

[III. 1. 

The drift vie :ii I Jtid?ed, for licihleh' lnconlltiiie«iieh 
ftiVl.T. In III" C'.lh 2e Ilf ld« iitipllf. to Mill him 111 time hy 
liool: or cro i'. the iiri'ter‘« room 

.ll/;i. /•(Trier, p. S.'.i (/lonV') 

2. A liii-yloidy. Jhillivdl (spelled stijttr). 
[Prov. Ihig.] 

stiffly (-(if'li). i/de. [< /.lijlirhr. sl!ij!!l. ■'•ti.tli 
(= .-Iijihrl)-. < •iliiy + -III-.] ,ln 'a stiff 

manner, in any seii>.o oi tlie word .stijj'. 

Aii'l toll, my rho'iee. grim iiol larhiat old. 
liiil III nr me .iwti/ tip. .s/m/.'., Ilamlel, I. ,s. ir., 
Ti-iorhi'i iiii'l iilhi rs illjlii inahiialn the use of chaniis, 
MOfiK. t'lnni'lir.., Ae. lliirtaii, Anal, of Jk'h, p. 1171. 

stiff-neckfsiif'nek),)!. Corvionl myalgia; some- 
times. trii" liirtieidlis. 

stiff-necked (slif'nekt or -iiok'’cd), //. .Stuh- 
liiini: iiilli'gilily olislinato; eontumncioiis: ns, 
a i-litT-iii 1 h rl jicfijile, 

stiff-neckedness (siif'nekt-ncs or -nek'ed-ne.s), 
II. Th" properly nr eliaraetcr of hoing stiff- 
neehi'il; snililmniness. 

stiffness (sliriiesj, n. [< ME. .s/i//iir.w, ,«/i//'- 
tir\ ; < .-tin' -h -mss.] TIio state or’eharaeter of 
lieing stiff, in any sense. 

Stifffcp-il fstif'lfil;. II. Tlic ruddy duck, 7iViv- 
iiiii'iirii luhiilii. .See etit ttndcr JCrhmaUira. 
rkm'.'ii, r. .S.] 

stiff-tailed /sl il't.'ihi). n. Having rigid rect riecs 
or liiil-l'i'.ilhers ileimded to flichase; cri.simitu- 
riiie: sp. I iiii'iilly noting ducks of He genus 
/.Vi'i/i(iii'r/i. 

stifle' (sli'lli. I'. ; ]ii'et. and pp. stiflrd, ppr. uti- 
Jliiui. [Early mod. E. also ulifil; < Icel. .e/i/ki 
= Is'nrtv. .e/ii'7ii, dam up, elioke, stop, perlmps 
(li!;e Xnnv. t-lirm, sfiffen) freq. of Nonv. Ktiru 
— Kv.'. Kill frit = iJaii. flirc = ME. .v//t'rji, sf iffen : 
sec sliri'i, .•■lilV, r. Tlie word was proh. eoii- 
fiieed willi E. .'.tin-. < OP. cslirer, pack tiglit, 
slive: sec i.Irrc.'] I. Irniis. If. To elioke uji; 
dam up; eioee. 

.'lake fast the chamher door, rtijir the kcjholc and the 
cratiiile.s Slilrlei/, 'Traitor, III. 1. 

2. To icill hy impeding re.spirnlion, tis hy cov- 
ering the moiitli and no.se, h 5 ’ introducing an 
irre.spir.ahlc siilisfmice into tlio liing.s, or hy 
Ollier ineaii.s; siiffneato or greatly oppress hy 
foul air or otlienvise; smother. 

Sure, It 1 had not pinch'd yon 'till you wak'd, you had 
riijlcd me with KlflEes. Coiif/rcrr, Old llatchelor, II. a. 

I took my leave, hein? half ftijlrd with the cloncncrB of 
the room. Siei/t, Account of rarlridge'a Ucath. 

3, To slop (he passage of; arrest the free ac- 
tion of; c.vtingiii.sli ; deaden; /pionch: n.s, to 
s/f/lc flamo; to .v//y7c sound. 

Tlicy fcolorcd hodlcal atop and ttl/tc In thcniBclvcs tho 
r.ays, wlilch they do not rcllcct or trnnsiiill. 

Si’mloii, Opllckn, I. II. X. 
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She whisper'd, with a eHflal moan. 

Tennyson, Alariana in the South. 

4. To suppress; keep from aetivo manifesta- 
tion; keep from public notice; conceal; re- 
press; destroy: as, to stifle inqtiiry ; to stifle a 
report; to s(i/fc passion; to sf/f/c convictions. 

A record surrcpttilously or erroneously made up, to 
stijic or pervert the truth. Maelslone, Com., III. xxv. 
=Syn. 2. Suffocate, .Strangle, etc. See smotiicr. — 4. To 
hush, mtilllc, niiizzlc, pag. 

II, inlritns. To suffocalo; perish hyasplij-xia. 

You shall stifle In yotiroM'ii report. 

And smell of calumny. Shah, M. for SI., li. 4. ICS. 

stifle- (.sll'll), II. [Formerly akso stiflie; appar. 
< stifl, dial, stifle: fccstifl'.] 1. Tiio stifle-ioint. 

If the horse hoc hut hurt in the stijite with some stripe 
or siraliie. 

Top’clt, Four-Footed Beasts (1607), ji. 40:>. (IlalliiccU.) 

2. Eisease or oilier affection of tlic stiflo-hono 
nr stifle-joint, as dislocation or fracturo of tho 
patella. 

Stifle-hone (slJ'fl-hon), «. Tlie patella of tlio 
linrso; the Icnecpan. laicecnp, or hono of the 
slille-joinf, 

stifled (sli'fld).rt. [Poi-merlyalso.vfijlte?; istifle- 
-1- -(i/d.] Affected with stifle. Sco sliflc", 2. 

The Inline Iss'ild to Wstiflteit when the stldlliip hono Is 
n'liiiMtd from the place. 

5'e;'if//, I'oiir.roolcd Beasts flC07), p. 105. (IJattiiccU.) 

stifle-joint (sti'll-joint), ii. Tlio stifle or Icnec- 
joint of the hor.-.e: tho joint of tho hindloghc- 
tween tlio hip and the Iiock, whoso convexity 
points forward, wliich i.s close to tlio holly, and 
which corro.'iponds to the human Icnco.' Soo 
cut under Kqttithr. 

stiller (sti'fler), II. i< stifld, r., + -cr-.] ^[ilit. 
Sco emnnuflet. 

stifle-slioe’(Kti'fl-.sliii), ii. A form of horseshoe 
cxjio.isinK a curved surface to tho ground: used 
in treating a stifled horse, itls fixed on tho sound 
foot, vUh the clfect of forclnp; the nninml to throw Its 
^u*I:.*htou thcwcftk jouit. nniltlmsstrciiftthcn It hy exer* 

Cl<50. 

stilling (sli'fling),;i. «. Clo.se: opiircssivc; suf- 
focating: a-., a .s'/i/fiiii/ atino.sphcre. 

r.'in In the s'ijUng hosom of the lou-n. 

CoirjKr, Task, Iv. 703. 

stifling-honet, n. .Same ns sliflc-hniir. 

stightf, !'. [ME. .'.listen, < AS. stilitan, .•tlihliniy 
(for •.v'fi/'/imi. order, rule, govern, =: MD. D. 
.s/ir/i/rii.’ found, hiiild, imposu a law, = OUG. 
XmCr. Ci. stifltni = Icel. .stipta, slifliti, slifjia = 
.Sw. stifliii. siil:lii = Ban. sliflic, found, institute ; 
ef. loot, .'tiiti, foundation, pavement, stepping- 
stone, fnot-iiieeo. Hence stightir,] To found ; 
osfahli.sli; set. 

The stOTi that tluron wnsrfi.yf wa^<if po stlf vertu 

That nvticr man vnon mold mixt It him nn liane. 

Widirtm o/Pateme ii:. Ik T. S.), I. 4425. 

stightlef, r. [< ME. slighllen, .stiighilriu sUghtc- 
Icn, shsllrit, s/i/jf/oii, order, arrange, direct, 
frcip of slightrn, AS. slililtiii, order, nile, gov- 
ern : see .'.light. Hcnco mod. E. .vficWri', sliflic-, 
((. V.] I. trails. 1. To order; arrange; dis- 
jio.ne of; take order concerning; govern; di- 
rect. 

That cillicr was his stlw.ard that tlifli. it al his nicync. 

William of Paterae {Ik II. 'T. S.), 1. IIIW. 

II. inlritns. To make arrangements; treat; 
direct; mediate; sliekto. 

When Ihny com to the cniirlcKcppIc worn tlnay fajTC, 

Slystlcd M'llh the sli'ivarile, stnd In the Imlle. 

.Mtitcratirr Poems (cd. Morris), II. 00. 

stigma' (stig'mii), n.; E. pi. stigmas (stig'miir.), 
u.sed cliiefly in ’’senses 1, 2, and G; h. pi. stig- 
mata (stig'nin-tn), used more or le.ss in all tlio 
sense.s. [= P. sUgmatc = Sp. I'g. csligma = It. 
stimalc, .stigma = G. stigma, < NE. stigma, < L. 
stigma, < Gr. or!} pa, pi. orij/iiirir, a mark, csp. 
ot’a pointed instniineiil, a sjiof, hrand, < irriCcii', 
mark (witli a point), prick, brand : sco stichK] 

1. A mark made with a red-hot iron, fonnoriy 
in many .'mint lies upon eriminals ns a hndgo 
of iiifaiiiy; a hrnml impresHcd on slaves and 
others. 

The Devil, hoivcvcr, does not Imprliil any rtigiiia upon 
Ids new vassal, os In the later ntorIc.s id wUclscompacts. 

/.oirr/f. Among mj' Books, let scr., p, 05. 

2. Anymavkof infamy, slur, ordi.ogracn wliieh 
alfaeli’cs to aperson on account of evil condiiet. 

Happy Is It for him that Ihehinckcst sthima that can he 
fastened upon him Is Hint Ills relics m ere « hUcr Hinii his 
hrethreii's. Jlji. Halt, Ileninliis, Fret. 

3. In anat. and soiil,, a mark; n marked point 
or piano: variously applied to marks of color, 
as a spot, and to many different pores or small 
iiole.s. Spccinc.slly— (n) Alilrlh-m.srk; nnievns. (5) The 
point or place on the surface of mi ovniy where a ma. 
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ture Qraatlnn follicle ruptures, (c) In omith., the piece 
where the c.aly.x or ovisac of the ovaiy ruptures to dis- 
charge nn ovum into (he oviduct. See calyx, 3 (&). (d) In 
entom, : (1) The exterior orifice of a trachea; n spiracle. 
Sec cuts under pulmonary, flesh-fly, shccji-hot, and Acarida. 
(2) A ehitliious spot or mark on the anterior margin ol the 
lore wings of manyinsects, formed hj’aspccial enlargement 
of a vein : a plci ostigma. (c) In Protozoa, a spot of pig- 
ment; the sO'Callcd eye of an infusorian. (/) In Anneli- 
da, one of the pores or openings of tho segmental organs. 
(g) In llydrozoa, tho pete liy which a pncumatocyst opens 
to the exterior. Scecntnnder llydrozoa. (h)lnPharyn. 
yopiicusta, as an ascldinii, one of the cllfatcd openings hy 
whlcli the cavity of the pharj'nx Is placed in comniuiilca- 
thin with thatof the atrial canal. See outs under Appen- 
iliciilaria and Tunicnia. 

4. A place or point on the skin which bleeds 
periodically ov at irregular intervals during 
some mental states. Tho spontaneous appear- 
ance of stigmata was formerly regarded super- 
stitiously. — 5. pi, IntlioJfoiii. Caih. C7i., marks 
said to liavo been supornaturally impressed 
upon tho bodies of certain persons in. imitation 
of tho wounds on tho crucified body of Christ. 

In the life of St. Francis of Assisi we have the first ex- 
ample of Hie alleged miraculous infilctlon of stigmata. 

Encye. Brit., XXII. 610. 

6. In hot., a modified part of the style or, when 
that is wanting, of tlio surface of tho ovary, 
which in impregnation rccoives the pollen, in 



r. Ot C^uoiicn Dnet^ti'n j. Of yntt Labrtiseo, 3. OtPofnxtr 
Arctr'tfnf. 4. Of Oortitfuiti fubtsetttt, $• Of Afm Awericnnno 
(t.{JtStUne i'otntyhtttttca, f.Ut Trtiutuxnsteidts. 8 OfZJiwtffft 
vtusrtfiifix. p OxLtnum Ptr/^iutattinn. jo. Of /’arifferM 
nnhs. It. Ol J\umfx ebtustjeluu. 

tlic Inttcr cnRc the stlsmn Is snlil to he muilc, ns in the 
poppy nntl the tnllp. When tlic style is present, the stig* 
inn mnybefciinfimf, occupying Its summit, ns In tlieplum 
niul chertT, op lateral, running down Its fnce In one or 
two lines, ns In /tanuncidu^. Its form nndappearnneenre 
vcr>' vnriouB. In mnny plnnls there Is only one stlgmn, 
while In others there nre two, three, live, or mnny, nc- 
ccirillng to the number of styles or 8tyle*hmnchcs. The 
stlgmn Is composed of dclicnlc ecllulur tissue; Its sur* 
face Isde.stltnto of true epidermis, nnd Is usimlly moist. 
.‘5cc7*fi7 (with cut) niul poffcihtnl/e. 

stigma- (Btig'injl), v, [Gr. tho ligature 

r, an altorod form, to hring in or, of ci)/m or 
tho letter <r, f, sigma: soo sigvKt, Tho 
ligature was also called or?.] In Gr. gram, and 
pntcog,^ a ligaturo (r) still soniolimes used for 
or (sf), and also used as a numeral (G). 

stigina-disk (stig'mjUdisk), it. In hnt.i a disk 
forming tho sent of "a stigma, Fometimes pro- 
duced hy tho fusion of two or more style-apices, 
as in 

Btigmal (stig'mal), a. [< stigma'^ *f -a?.] Of 
orportniningto*a stigma; sligiuatic. spccincally 
Applied In entomology to nvcin of the wings of some In* 
sects, w'liosu luodlllcntlon makes n stlgmn (ptcrostlgmn). 

Stigmaria (stig-ma'ri-jn, n. [KL., < L. 5f//7- 
j»ff, a mark (sco s(igm(ii-)y d- ^aria,'] A former 
genus of fossil plants, vciy ahinulnnt in mnny 
regions in tho coal-measures, and especially 
in tho under-clay, or clayey material (often 
mixed with more or loss sand) hy whinli most 
scnin.s of coal are nndcrlain; also [?. c.], a 
plant, of this genus. Tlicso plnnls nro cylindrical 
rnot'llko hndle.s URimlly starting from a center In four 
nmln hraiiches, nud nftcrw.ird bifurcating irregulnrly, 
nnd cvtcndlng somctlmcB to great dlstnucc.s. The bod- 
ies nro rnvered witli Rumll round depressions or scans 
lUTungrd in lorengo.slmpcd patterns nnd cnch tho point 
of nttachoK'nt of n rlhhon.shnpcd Illameut or rootlet. In 
Fonio rn'Ji"* llio ‘illgmnrlns liivvo been found nttnehed to 
trunks nf Siirithtria, lit nttch a position ns would imtnrnlly 
ho orcnplcd hy tin* i uots w Ith reference to the stem of tho 
jdnnt or tioo; liomo (hty Imvc been ndmitted by most 
paleohotuiilet'* to hr Iti f;u L the roots of the widely uistrlb- 
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uted coal-plant called Siffillaria. Some who maintain this, 
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however admit that the relation of the stiRmarias to tlie 
plant itself was peculiar; while others helieve that they 
were lioating stems, able under favorable conditions to 
plav the pait of roots. This opinion has lor its support 
th?faot that thick beds of under-clay are frequentlj 
found almost entiiely made up of remains of stiKniarias, 
while not even a fragment of Stgillaria call be found m 

Stigmarian (stig-mii'n-aii), <i. [< SliffiiKinn + 

-niT.] Relating to, containing, or consisting 

ol Sligiixiria. Gcol. Mng.,^o. jOi. 

stigmarioid (stig-nia'ri-oid), «■ [< Stigmana 

+ -oiil.'] In hot., resembling .^ligiiKinn. 
stigmata, «. Latin plural oi figmiG. 

stigmatai (stig'ma-t.al). If. [< sligmtiia + -nj.] 
In ciitom., pert.ainmg to, nc.ar, or containing the 
stigmata or breathing-pores: stigniatie: as. the 
stigmatai line of a catcipillar. 

Stigmatio (stig-mat'ih, formerly also stig ma- 
tik), It. and it. ML. siiginatietts, ^ L. ^Itgma, 
< Gi. ariyua, a mark, brand: see stigmnl.J I. 
a. Of or pertaining to a stigma, in any sense 
of that word. Speeincally— (n) Having the cliamotcr 
of a brand ; ijrnominions. . 

Print in my face 


3. To produce red points, sometipes "bleeding, 
in or on. : as, a person or the skin stigmatized 
by hypnotic suggestion. [Recent.] 

Also spelled ^ 

stigmatized (stig'ma-tizd), p. a. 1. Marked 
with a stigma; branded; specifically, marked 
with the stigmata of the passion.— 2 . Resem- 
hling stigmata: as, the stigmatized dots on the 
skin in measles. 

Also spelled stigmatised. 
stigmatose (stig'ma-tos), a. [< NL. ’‘stigmato- 
siis,< sfigHiot, a stigma; seosfipnmL] 1. In oof., 
same as stigmatic.—2. aVffeetod with stigmata; 
stigmatized. 

stigme (stig 'mo), v. [< Gr. oTtygg, a prick, 
" point.] 1 . In Gr.pafcoi;., a dot used as a punc- 
tuation-mark; especially, a dot placed at the 
top of the line, like the Inter Greek colon, and 
havdng the value of a period. — 2. In Gi‘. ptos., 
a dot placed over a time or syllable to mark 
the ictus. 

Stigmonema (stig-mo-nc'mji), n. [NL., < Gr. 
arfy/m, a mark, -b vF/pa, a thread.] A genus of 
cyanophycous algm, giving name to the family 


The most sfmmnffrtc tmeof a vill.vinc. Siigmoiicmcx. 

Heijirood, tVonian Killcil with KinJiicss (W mks, II. 110). g||jgjjjQjj 0 jjj 0 je (stig-mo-n 6 'inc- 6 ), 11 . pi. [NL., 
(!i) 5 t.irkea with or os with o stignm or hratid ; repulsive ; ^ Stigmonema + -c.T.] ' A faihily of cyanophy- 

ahhorrent. , , , cons algiE, embraced, according to late system- 

So tlic Morlil is become ill favoured and slireiid paled, order Sciltoncmacae. 

as politie in hraiu as it is ,vorks, I 10 . StigmUS (stig'nius), n. [NL. (Jiirine, 1807), < 

(c) Innnf. I,M. belonging to or haiingthe character of a Gr. cri)/ta. a mark: SCO stigma^^ In CJltom., a 
stignia . stigmal. Uuj:Iey, Annt. Itncrt, p. o7b 
.,w.,>r.nvn f>r ruinf*!! 1 sfiiil of iififts of tlio slvlo 


boU icccptive of pollen : said of jiarts of llic style 
have tile function witliont tlio form of a stigma, ns the 
"silk" of maize, (c) hearing tlie stigmata, stigmatized 
See Ifi.mioi, .v,— Stigmatio cells, in b-'l., same as fid- 

II. It. 1. A person who is marked with sti~ 


geiins of fossorinl wasps, of the family Prinjtilire- 
doiiida', having a large stigma to the fore wing 
and a petiolato nhdomcn. S. iropfodi/fM of Europe 
makes its cells In the liotlow straw-s of tlialclied roofs, nnd 
jirovisions tlieni witli masses of immature Thri]ws. 

Stilar, o. 


ootous Xuufj!, chfii*uctorizo(i by the coheviupc of 
the spore-bonring hyphn? iuto a dense nnd slon- 
dor stipe. 

Stilbite (stirbU), [< Gr. o7i?3cn\ glitter, 
sliino, + -ifr-.] 1. A common zcoUtic ininernl, 
usunll V occurring in radiated or shenf-liko tufts 
of iTV.stals having a pearly luster on the sur- 
face of cleavage. It vaiics In color from to 

lirown or red. It la essentially a liyilrons silicate of n]n- 
minium ami calcium. .Vlsoc.allcddcwninc. See cut under 
tv/led. 

2, The mineral hculandito. 


sense; a stigiuatist.— 2 . zV erituinal who has 
been branded; one who hears upon his per- 
son the marks of infamy or pimishmout ; a no- 
torious profligate. 

Convnldo him to n Justice, nlicro one swore 

lie had been branded ffnminOr I'efou’. 

Phtlomi/thic {laW). (A ores.) 
3. One on T\'hom nature has sot a mark of de- 
formity. 

But like a foul, mis shapen t/tiymotie. 

Mark’d by the dcstinic'' to be aioidcd 

Shaft.., 3 Hen. VI„ li. 2 130. 


stigmatical (stig-mat'i-kal), (I. [< .'b'fhmfic stilel (stil), ». [Kavlymod. E. also.v/i//c;<ME. 

• ■ " •' ^ • shal:., C. of E., * ' * ^ Aiiri fimsin 


tlie, stifle, .stiselc, < zVS. sligcl (= OIIG. .vfiff/ln, 
•vf/nz/il.'MIIU. slicgcl, stigele, a stop, G. dial, stc- 
<icl,'n step), a stile, < stigaii (pp. .vfiV/cti), climb, 
hsecud. Ct. s(;/l, n., nnd s/«ir.] 1 . zV scries 


-)-L„/.] Same as stigmutie. 
iv, L’. 22 . 

stigmatioally (.tig-mat' 1 -kul-l), odr. Witb 
stigmata; with a mark of infamy or dotormity. 

If jouspjcanj man tlnithas a looke, 

StiinnaUcolli/ dr:i«nc, like to a fnnv^, 

(Able to frmlit) to such I Ic Blve I.irire pav. 

Dekl-er, Wonder of a Kingdam. ill. I. 

stigmatiferous (stig-ma-tif'e-rus), a. [< NL. 
stigmait-), a stigniii, + L. fenv = E. ii'nrk] 

In'iof.. stigma-bearing. 

Stigmatiform (stig'mn-ti-form), a. [< NL. 
stiginilit-). stigma, -1- h. forma, form.] In cn- 

toin., having the stnictnre or apponrauco of a 

stigma, spiracle, or breutliing-pore; spiraenli- stile-t, "■ 
form. of sti/ic^. 

stigmatisation, stigmatise, etc. Sco stigma- stile^'t, ». z\ former spelling of style-. 

tizatioii, etc. stilet't (sti-lct'), n. zV toriner and moro correct 

stigmatist (stig'mu-tist ). //. [< Gr. or.j/tn(r-), a form oi stiletto. 5coff, Monastery, 
marl:, a brand (see .-.tigniot), -b -tvf.] One on gtilet- (sti'let), ?i. In zoiit., a small style; a. 
whom the stigraata.orninrks of Clirist’s wounds, stvlot. 

are said to be supematurally llnI)re.^sod. stilettet (sti-lot'), n. Same as stylet. 

stigmatization (stig nni-ti-za'sliou), n. [<s/i;f- stiletto (sti-lct' 6 ), 71. [< It. .vfifef/o, n dagger. 


of . 

eendiiigand doscemlingin getting 
or wall. 

Jog on. Joe on, tlic fool-pntli wny, 
ztnil merrily Iiciit tlic ztifc a. 

Shak., \f. T., Iv. 3. 133. 

2. In carp., a vertical jiart of a piece of fram- 
ing, into wliielt tiie ends of the mils are fixed 
by mortises nnd tenons. See cat of panel-door, 
under door. 

A former nnd more eoiTcct spoiling 


still 

stale = OS. staii = OPries. stillc = MD. stillc, 
stil, D. stil = MLG. stale, LG. still = OHG. 
Stan, MH 6 . stale, G. still = Icel. stillir = Dan. 
stale = Sw. stilla, quiet, still; n-ith adj. forma- 
tive, from the root {stcl) of AS. steal!, etc., a 
place, stall: see stalft, stell.J I. n. 1. Re- 
maining in place ; remaining at rest ; motion- 
less; quiet; as, to stand, sit, or lie slill. 

Foot & hond thou kepe fulle styUe 
Fro clawyng or trjTipyng, hit ys skylle. 

Jjabces Boole (E. E. T. S.), p. 13. 

2. Calm; trauquil; peaceful; undisturbed or 
unruffled: as, sf/Z? waters run deep; still night. 

In the calmest and most stillest night. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 1, 28. 

A Poet in still musings bound. 

Sonnets, iii. 11. 

3. Silent; quiet; calm; noiseless; hushed. 

A man that sayth little Bhall perceiue by the speeche of 
another; 

Be thou stil and see. the more shalt thou perceyue m an- 
otlier. Bahecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 85. 

The trumpet's silver sound is still. 

The warder silent on the hill ! 

Scott, Mamiion, i., Int, 

4. Soft; low; subdued: as, a s(i71 small voice. 

The gentle blasts of western winds sh.all move 
Tlie trembling leaves, and through their close houghs 
breathe 

Still miisick, whilst we rest ourselves beneath 

Tlieir dancing slmde. Carar, Poems, p. 70. (Latham.) 

5. Not sparkling or effeiTescing: said of wine, 
mineral water, and other beverages: contrasted 
witli sjiarl'liiig ; by extension, Laving but little 
efl’ervcsoonce. Thus, still champagne is not the non- 
olfervescent natnr.il wine, but cliampagne wtiich is only 
moderately sparkling. 

6 t. Continual; constant. 

Put I ot these will wrest an nlphabet, 

And liy still practice learn to know thy meaning. 

' Shah-., Tit. And., iii. 2. 15. 

StlU alarm, an alarm of fire given by a person ctilling at 
n station, and not by the regular system of fire-signals.— 
StlU days. Sec linyl.— stui hunt. See 7iunf.— StlU 
life, inanimate objects, siicli as lumlturc, fruits, or dead 
animals, represented by the painter’s art. 

The same dull sights in tlio same landscape mixt, 
Scones ol shit life, nnd points for ever Itxed, 

A tedious pleasure on the mind bestow, 

Aihlisim, Epil. to British Enchanters. 

n. 11. 1. Calm; silence; freedom from noise. 

lie IllcnryVIII.l had never any . . . Jealousy with the 
King his fattier which might give any occasion of altering 
court or counsel upon the change; tiut nil things jiassed 
in a still. Bacon, Hist. lien. VIII. 

2. A still alarm. [Colloq.] 

Many alarms were what the firemen called stills, where 
a single engine went out to fight the lire. 

Elect, iter. (.\mer.), II. xxv. G. 


steps, or a frame of bans and stops, for as- rPovlvniofl 'R also .cliUe stiille- 

idinnand doscemlintiin KCttingover a fcnco .c! ’ no .z, cinir,!, 


matize + -atioii.J 1. The net of stigmatizing, 
or tho condition of being stiginalizeil; spccifi- 
caliy, tlio supposed miriietilons impression ot 
the "marks of Christ’s Mounds on the bodies of 
certain persons. — 2. Tlie net, jiroeoss. or re- 
sult ot produeing, as l)\ hypnotie suggestion, 
on the surface of the hinly j.oint.s or lines M’liioh 
bleed. [Recent.] 

Also spelled stigmiilisntion. 
stigmatize (stig'mn-tiz). c. l.-. pret. and pp. 
stigmatized, ppr. .stiijmiilizing. [< F. •.figmatiscr 
= Sp. cstigmatizare = I'g. esimmnli'.itr = It. sli- 
maiizzarc, < ML. sliginatiziiii , < (ir. nri)/inTiFiii’, 
mark, brand, < srri',fia{r-), a innik, lirand: see 
.vfit/zHdl.] 1. To mark with a '■tignin or brand. 

Tliey had more need some of tlieni . . to Iiavc tlieir 

cheeks stigmatised with a liot iron 

Burton, Annt ot Md., p. 474. 

2. To sot a mark of disgrac.’ on; disgraee with 
some mark or term of repro.u-b or infamy. 

It was thought proper to restrain it (eorncdyl witliin 
hounds by a laiv enacting that no person sliouhl he stig- 
matized under his real name. 

Qoldsmith, Es.-ay, Origin ot Poetry. 


dim. of sitlo, a dagger, < L. stiiiis, a stake, a 
liointod instrument : seo shir-, style-, nnd of. 
stylet.'] 1 . z\ dagger having a blade slender nnd 
nnrroM-, nnd thick in proportion to its width — 
tlint is, trinngiilur, square, etc., in section, iu- 
stond of lint.— 2. A small slmrp-pointcd im- 
plement used for making oyelot-holes nnd for 
similar puiposes. Stilettos nro of ivory, hone, 
metnl, nnd other materials. — 3t. A hoard trim- 
mod into a sliarp-pointod fonn. 

The slilctlo beard, 

O, it makes me afeard, 

It is so sharp bcncatli. 

zieoef. of Comjit. (Karcs.) 

Tito very qn.ack of fashion, the very he that 
Wears a slUetto on Ills chin? Ford, Fancies, ill. L 

stiletto (sti-lot' 6 ), r. /. {< stiletto, n.] To striko 
or wound with a stiletto; lieiicc, in’ general, to 
stab. 


Ilcnty IV. 
tary. 

StilN (stil), n. and ii. 
stale, styll, stylle; < 


. Iw.as] likewise stilettoed by a rascal vo- 
Bacon, Charge against \V. Talbot, p. 202. 

[Early mod. E. also stil, 
JIE. kale, slyllc, < AS. 


< ME. sliUcii,< AS. s'tillan = OS. stilliaii, stilloii 
= JID. D. staieii = MLG. LG. sMIcii = OHG. 
siainii, sUaCii, MHG. 6. stillcii = Icel, Sw. stiUa 
= Dan. stale, make or become still; from tlie 
adj.] I. traits. 1. To make still; cause to bo 
at rest ; render calm, quiet, imrulUed, or undis- 
turbed; check or restrain; make peaceful or 
tranquil; quiet. 

Lord, still the seas, and shield roy ship from harm. 

Quarles, Emblems, ill. 11. 

2, To calm; appease; quiet or allay, as com- 
motion, tnmult, agitation, or excitement. 

A turn or two III walk, 

To still my beating mind. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 163. 

3, To silence ; quiet. 

■With his name the mothers sfi7l their babes. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. VI., il. 3. 17. 

0 still mv balm, iiourlce; 

0 still him wl’ the pap I 

Larnkin (Child’s Ballads, III. 07). 

=Syn. 1 and 2. To lull, pacify, tranquillze, smooth.— 3. 
To nuBh. 

II. intrans. To become calm or tranquil; 
gi'ow quiet ; bo still. [Rare.] 

Henippon tlic people peacyd, and stilled unto the tyme 
the shire was doon. Boston Letters, I. ISO. 

stilU (stil), adi\ [Early mod. E. also stil, stillc, 
shill, stilllc: < ME. stillc, < ziS. stillc = OS. stillo 
= D. sia = OHG. stiao, MHG. stillc, G. still = 
Sw. .stilla = Dan. stillc, quietly; from the adj.] 
If. Quietly; silently; softly; peacefully. 

Tliei criedc mercy with good wille, 

Somme lowde & somrae stillc. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 90. 

2. Constantly; continually; habitually; al- 
ways; ever. 

Thou still hast been the father of good news. 

Shak., Haralet, ii. 2. 42, 

What a set face the gentlewoman has, as she were still 
going to a saeriflec ! B. J onson, Cynthia s Itevels, iv. 1. 



still 

0 flrst of friends! (Pelldcs thus rcpl3*’(l) 

Stii! at 111) heart, and ever at iny aide! 

niad, si. 743. 

3. Notv .‘is in the past; till now; to tliis timo; 
now as (lion or as Ijofore; yet: ns, lie is stiU 
iicro. 

\l -.ft- r ir-Mio, with, an easy wynde, and salyd sti/Ii in 
alM II' tea •, Kii.miro Greco on ye lotto liando and Bniharj- 
O' ill*' rtvl.f h.uule, SirJt. Giiiiffordc, l*ylpi;jmngo, p. 12. 
’•<>or Wat, far off upon a hill, 

'• 'Mk on Ills hinder lt» '3 with listeninp car, 

!*• ill 'irkon if hib foes pursue him ftill. 

Sfmk,, Venus and Adonis, 1. GOO. 
M ’t ‘•he liitd, and siilt she lies alone. 

CrabWf Works I. lia. 
4. i* !iiereji*;ni"dpgrro; lo yoml 

tlii' vjT ihnO; n yet; in excess: nsfirw-itli 
eon •* iw u* form n eomparativo: us, 

were expected; util! nioro 

nm»i'’r*nk. 

\Mnt rich senwe! 

V*l.nt intnc’^ of treasure! richer 

rhtchcr (nutl nuo/ArrX r.dse One, ill. 4. 
Tin m itt'Tof hi*; trcntkeiscvtraordlnar)*; the manner 
more » Mr.iurdKMjy ttill, 

.l/ffenw/a»/, Sadlci'e Law of Population. 
F'*r nil that; all the sumo; neverthele>‘': 
n«»*iv iilistundinir.Tliis (or that). 

Thoneli thou npent, yeti havr^/jV/ fhelnss 

Shat.., f'onnets. swiv. 
1 !o* I.t ) , y\ Ith I'll hi® uood senso and undei'stniidinp. uas 
1 'I un iluhe and liad the principles „f ^ j<l-uo. 

Jtnicc, Source of the Mle, I. ;.0. 
Loud and fo- or)stLlli. See/om/ — Still and anont,nt 
in*' rvai** nod ripeatedl) ; contlntully. 

Ami H’m tin* watchful minutes of tlie hour. 

.‘•ViV! 01 *f Oi.^-n cheei d up llie hcavj time. 

Stmt:., K. dohn, Iv. 1. -17. 

still- Ntiil. r. r< ME. \s‘/i7//'u, f-tifllat, in part 
un u1»br. of (lt\fll, in part < L. ittiUarc, drop, fall 
in drop's, nivo lot or cause to full in drops, < 
stilln, n drop ; of. <tiri(t, a fvor.en drop, an icicle. 
Cl. d» I.f iiitraufi. To drop; fall in 

Soo 

I rom In rf »ke eu s wiplna the doauv ucl 
V id* h '*dtl> j*. li , IV. vll li\ 

IL fAtos It. To <lroj>, orcatise tn fall in drop*.. 
Her f.ulo r Myrrha foupld. 

And lovi 1. hut h^ed md a« a d.anclitcr oucht. 

!'Om fr .m .* tie. ph** her odorous tears 
^'h^' h >4* tl *.' name ,,f In r ''lio rheds them heut. 

hrit'b'u, tr. of OvidV Art of Lo\t. i. 

2. To o\jii 1. a«, '.pint from li<iuor, by heal and 
coudei'**^ in a i'< iriiforator; distil. tSoo divfd. 

Tn Thir^os. ^nno21.. Pgctor.Sottocurtdnienfnccrtelnc 
vinderim.* f<uii, mn'Ic me cat so much Apium. take so 
much IJ'iili) w,dM, A drlnl: ro much fiilUil Hndlue. 

Hunnrc, 1 a (tors (tr. by Jlclloucs, 1077), p. 270. 
still- Ntil*. It. r< .n/i 7/-, r. Tlio older noun w.a.s 
stiUnton/,] 1. An apparatus for separating, b}* 
mean'* of ln','»t,volati!i* matters from substances 



Still. 

a, .il'-’ 1*1-: .M *’ •'•■•'■r J 'V^*: <■, Iicid; «/. r*»lnim n; t>cal. j rr, 
• '■.ro . 4 r-'f r . 1 tul.c f'»f suppljiR,; ccIJ vii'T t*. tlic 

tefo/" I* rj « * .* f rf*.n»».)tnj:aM'iy’ the Winn iipi»'TstMtiiJn 
orvr.jjfr, v'hr Ji i I-** J li) the t»jn Jcnvition <if v.qi'inn the »»ornj. 

contniiiiiiK (Iir-in. riiiil rooondonsiiiK tliom into 
lilt litnihl I'onii. It !i“«nmo.inony fomiB.ncconlliiK (o 
the piirpijws for whlcli 11 Isuaoil; inil It ciinslals csioii- 
llall> ol two jiirta, ii vrsaol In whicli the auliataiicci tn he 
rtIMIlleil is In ito'l. amt nne In ivhich the vnpijr la conleil 
mill CQiiiIcn*-iiI XJin riint important nac of Blllla is for 
tlic dlstllbllnn nf apirltuoUE liquors. See c!itl:llaliori, nnil 
nit umler;i'rriii'*njn.*/i7i. 

2. A lioiisn or v.-orli.s inwliicli liquors nvo (lis- 
tillrd; n ilintilinry. .S'. Jurlrl, Margnref, i. 15.— 

3. In hlrni’hitiij, a rnctangulnr vos.sol made of 

the piirpijaes inr wlilcli it Isuacil; tint It ciinslals c.a«eM- 
lbll> oi two pirla, u vessel In wlilch the suhstanco to he 
rtIUllleil is In nteil. anil one In which the ynp-jr Is coiileil 
mill CQinIcn*-iiI X'ln* runt Important nsc of stills Is for 
the dlstllbllnn nf apirltunus liquors. Sec clitlillnliori, nnil 
nit under /•e/riifeiim.di'ff. 

2. A lioasn or works insvliicli liquors avo dis- 
tillrd; a dintilinry. .S'. Jiirlrl, Margaret, i. 10.— 

3. In hlrni’hitiij, a rnctangular vos.sol made of 
slalis of frnnstono or flngstono sritli r.iljlietcd 


5947. 


stilpnomelane 


stlllnges nre mnde so that they can ho tilted, and allow 
articles placed on them to slide oil into packing-hoxes, 
ote. 

stillatitious (stil-a-tisli'us), a. [< L. slillati- 
ciits, dropping, dripping, <stiUarc, pp. stiUntiis, 
drop, trieklo: seo stilP, ■».] Falling in. drops; 
dratvn by n still. [Earo.] Imp. Diet. 
stillatory(stil'a-t6-ri), pi. stHlalorics (-viz). 
[< ]\IE. .vfif/nforie.'a distilling-vossol (cf. OF. F. 
stittatoirc, a.), < ML. stiUalorium, nout. of "stil- 
latorht.'!, adj., < L. stillarc, pp. stillatus, fall in 
drops: see still-, v.] 1, A still; avcssol for 

distillation; an itlem'bio. 

Ills forheed dropped na a stittatorie 
Were fill of pinntaync and of parltorlc. 

Chaucer. iTol. to Canon's yeoman’s Tale, 1. 27. 
In rtillatvnc.< n lieie the vapour Is turned liaclt upon it- 
self hy the encounter of the sides of the rltltalorji. 

Bacon, Nat. liisl., § 27. 

2. A lalioratory; a place or room in wliioli dis- 
tillation ispcrforiuod; a still-room. 

Marius. Aniianus, as you nre nohlc friends, 

Go t.i tlie privy garden, mid In tlic walk 
ye.xt to file f/iVfnforf/ stay for me. 

Ihau. anil PI. (.'), Faitliiiil rrlcnib, Iv. 3. 

still-birtli (slil'lii-rlh), ii. Tlie birtli of a life- 
le.i-K lliiiig; also, a still-ljorn oliild. 
still-bom fstil'boni), a. Dead at birth; born 
lifeless: as. a stilt-linrn child, 
still-burn (.stil'bern). r. 1. To barn in tho pro- 
cess of disiill:ilitin: :i.s. to .s/iW-hanr Irrnudy. 
stillerl (stirCT), a. [< stint + -ci'l.] 1. Ono 
will) or that wliieh stills or quiets. — 2. A 
wooden disk laid on lire liquid in a full pail to 
prevent spla.sliing. [Prov. Eng.] 
stiller- (slil'er), «. A distiller. Pop.Sci.Mo., 
XKX. S:jQ. 

still-flsli fstil'fish), 1*. I. [< stilP + JisIA, after 
.elilt-Iiiiul.'i To fi.sli from a boat at a’nelior. 
still-fisber (sfil'li.sh'er), ti. An angler engaged 
in slill-Iislim". 

still-fishing (Stil'fi.sh'iug), «. Pishing from a 
bo:it at ntU'iior, or from tho bank of a stream, 
still-house (stil'lions), ». A distillory, or that 
jiiu t of il winch eontains Iho still, 
still-hunt (stil'lnmti.r. [<stitlhuiit: seonnder 
litiiit.} I. trnne. To Imnt stealthily; stalk; lie 
• in ninbnsii for. 

Tlie Hilly wnj to g. t one la grialy) Is to put on inocca. 
sins ami rlttl-hunt It in its onn liauiits. 

T Boovcclt, Ilniiling Trips, p 327. 
The heat tlnie to ttdt.huut deer is Just heiorc sunset, 
Mlieii Ihc) come down from tlie lillls to drink 

Sjiortman'e Gacetteer, p. bl. 

n. intrans. To hunt witliont making a noiso; 
pursue game stealtliily or under cover. 

Tlic hc3t w.iy to kill MlillC'tail Is to $iill-huul carefully 
tlirougl) tlicir liaunta at dusk. 

T. Jtoo^cvrll, Hunting Trips, p 118. 
An Inferior £orl off/i7W«mi<i«<?,aMpractl$cd,forln6tancc, 
on Xorn cclaii Ulamls for the large reihilccr. 

J'oTtnvjhtUj Jtev,, X. S., XLT. 304, 

still-hunter {stil'lnm'ter),n. Ono who pursues 
gutuo stcnlliiily and without noiso; ono wlio 
hunts from ambush or under cover; a stalker, 
ir. T. Iloniaday, Smithsonian Eeport, 18S7, 
ii. dilO. 

Stilliard^t, ti. .Sco Stcclyardt. 
stilliard'-t, «. An old spelling of stcclyaril-. 
stillicide (stil'i-sTd), a. [< P. stillicidc, < L. 
siniiddiiim, stilicidiiim, a falling of drop.s, drip- 
ping, falling rain, < stilla, a droji (sco .still-), + 
euderc, fall.] If. A conlinual falling or succes- 
sion of droji.s. 

Tlic sfi'lfi'a'iira of water, . . . li there he water enough to 
follow, will draw tliemscivts info n small tlircnii, liccniiso 
tlicy will not dfscontiuiie; hut if thcrohciio remedy, tlicn 
tiicy c.ast tliemaclres into round drups. 

Bacon. Kat. JIlsl., § 2-1. 

2. In Jlniii. law: (a) The right to have tlio rain 
from one’s roof drop on another’s land or roof. 
(h) Tlie right to reftisc to allow tho rain from 
nnothor’sroof todrojron oiie’sown land or roof, 
atillicidious (stil-i-hifl'i-us), a. [< slillicido + 
-i-«i(.<..] ]’'illitig MI drops. Sir T. Jlrownc,Yu\g. 
Eit., ii. 1. 

"tnl}’c?slvnnii/..'tUt5iinbYoumrdui(i». 

Bacon, Kat. Hist., S 24. 

2. In Jlniii. law: (a) The right to have tlio rain 
from one’s roof drop on anothet’s land or roof. 
(h) Tlie right to refuse to allow tho rain from 
another’s roof to droj> on one’s omi land or roof, 
atillicidious (stil-i-sifl'i-us), a. [< slillicido + 
-i-«i(.t.] r-illitig Ml drops. Sir T. Jlrownc,Yu\g. 
Eit., ii. 1. 


flowing yeast. — 3. A stand on -whioh pottery is 
placed in tho drying-kiln preparatory to firing. 
Stillingia(sti-lin'3i-il),«. [ML. (LinntEus,17G7), 
named after Bon.iiimin SiiUingJlcci, an English 
botanist who published hotanieal papers in 
1753.] 1. A gouns of apotalous plants, of the 
order EiipIiorlu'ncc.T, tribe Croto)ic<’c,andsubtriho 
Sippowanew, Itlscliaracterlzcdbymontocious llowcra 
In terminal braclcd spikes, each hraot bearing two glands 
—the nude llowers liavlng a small caly.v with two or three 
broad siinllow lobes, and two or rarely tlircc free e.\Bertcd 
stamens, and the female flowers bearing .an ovary of two or 
three cells, wliicli terminate In undivided styles united at 
till) base, and ripen into two-v.alvcd carpels wliicli on fall- 
ing leave tlio receptacle armed with tlircc liard spreading 
hems. Tlicrc nre nhoiit 13 species, natives of Nortli and 
South America, the Mnscarcnc Islands, and the islands of 
tlio racifle. They are mostly smootli shrubs, usunlly witli 
niteinatc sbort-pcliolcd le.ave3 and a few small female 
flowers solitary under the lower bracts of tlio dense ster- 
ile spike, wliicb bears usually three male flowers under 
cncli of the sliort and broad upper bracts. One species, 
S. rytcatica, occurs from Virginia soutliwnrd, for wliicli 
see queen* s.tklighl and sitverdeaf. 

2. [?.c.] A plant of tbo above genus, especially 
tlio officinal 5. sylvatica. 
stillion (stil'yon), ii. Same ns stilling. G- 
Scamcll, Breweries and Mnltings, p. 92. 
stillitoiyt, 71. An erroneous spelling of stilla- 
tori/. 

still-life, II. Seo still life, under sfifif. 
still-liquor (stil'lik*'pr), ii. Bloacliiug-liquor 
prepared by tho reaction of hydrochloric acid 
upon manganese hinoxid in largo stone cham- 
bers called stills (wlienoo tho name). It is a 
solution of manganeso chlorid. 
stillness (stil'nos), a. [< hlE. stiJnesse, < AS. 
stiliics, stilincs (= OFries. stiiiicsc, siilnissc = 
JILG. siilnissc = OllG. stilnissi, stiincssi, SIHG. 
stilnisso, stilncssc), < sidle, still: soo stillt- and 
-Hc.ss.] Tlie state or character of being still, 
(a) Itcst; motionlessness; calmness; ns, tliosliiinmof tbo 
air or ot the sen. (t) Koisolessness; quiet; silence: as, 
tlic ftillnas ol tlic niglit. (c) b'rcodom from agitation or 
c.vcltement : ns, tlie stillness of tlic passions, (il) Habitual 
silence; taciturnity. 

still-peeringt (stil'per'ing), a. Appearing still. 

0 you leaden messengers, 

Tliatrlile upon tlic violent speed ot Are, 

13y wllli infsc aim ; move the slilt-jKeriny air, 

’Hint sings with piercing. 

Shat-, All’s Well, Hi. 2. 113. 
lA doubtful word, by some read stitl-pfereing.] 
still-room (stil'rom), 71. 1. An apartment for 
distilluig; a donicstie laboratory. — 2. A room 
eonnoctoil with tho Idtehon, whero coffoo, tea, 
and tho liko nro mnde, and tho finer articles 
supplied to tho tahlo aro made, stored, and 
prepared for tiso. [Eng.] 
still-stand (stil'stand), ii. A standstill; a 
halt; a stop. [Rare.] 

Tlic tide swcll'd ap unto ills bciglit, 

Tlint miikes a stilt-stand, running ncltlicr way. 

Sha/:., 2 Hen. IV., 11. 3. 04. 

still-watclier (.stil'woch'dr), n. In distilling, 
a reservoir in wliich tho density of tho liquid 
given over is tested by a bydromotor in order 
to follow tho progress of tho distillation, 
stilly (stil'i), a. [< ME. slillicli, < AS. stilirc 
(= MLG. stillich, stdii/:); as slillt + -IgK] 
Still; quiet. 

Git in tlio slilli/ niglit, 
lire Slumber's clinln lias iiouiid me. 

Pond Mcmoiy’ brings tlic liglit 
Of otlicr days around me. 

Moore, Irish iMcIodics. 

Stilly (stil'li), adr. [< ME. stillicJic, < AS. stil- 
licc (=r MD. stillici:, also stiilckcns = MLG. stil- 
liltcn, stilken)’, as stillt -h -ly-.'i 1. Silently; 
uithont uproar. 

And lie n-roos ns stillichc ns lie myglit. 

Merlin (E. B. T. S.), il. ISO. 

Tlio lium ot cltlicr army stillg sounds. 

Shak., Ucii. V., iv., Prol., 1. 6. 
2. Calmly; qniotly; without agitation. 

Ho takes ills own. and stillg goes his w.ay. 

J>r. U. More, Cupid’s Conflict, st. 47. 

stilogonidium (sli'lo-go-uid'i-nm),!!.; gl.stilo- 
gonidia (-i’l). [NL., CL. stilus, a pointed in- 
strument, "+ NL. qonidium, q. v.] Tn hot., a 
iVcr;ui (E. E. T. S.), il. 160. 

Tlio lium of citlier nrniy slilli; sounds. 

ShaK\, Hen. V., iv., Prol., 1. 5. 
2. Calml)-; qniotly; without ngitatiou. 

Ho takes ills own. ntul sally goes Ills w.^y. 

Dr. II. MorCf Cupid’s Conflict, st. 47. 


stilogonidium (sll'lo-go-uid'i-um),!!.; pi. sf/lo- 
gonidia (-i’l). [NL., CL. siilus, a pointed in- 
strument, "+ NL. gonidium, q. v.] Tn hot., a 



stilpnomelane 

forming a velvety coating (the variety chalco- 
clite), also in fibrous forms. It is essentially a 
hydrous silicate of iron. 

stilpnosiderite (stilp-no-sicVe-rit), n. [< Gr. 
GTc/.TiVog, glittering, + £. sidcriic.^ Same as 
Vimonitc. 

stilt (stilt), n. [Early mod. E. also sfjfltc; < 
ME. siiltc, sitfUCf < Sw. stjiUa, a prop, stilt, = 
Dan. stf/ltc (cf. Norw. stj/lira), a stilt, = D. sfclfy 
a stilt, wooden leg, = MLG. LG. sffifc = OIIG. 
stolen, MUG. G. stclec, a proji, crutch; perhaps 
aldnt 0 5^a/c2, s/a/A'2.] If. A prop used in walk- 
ing; a crutch. 

Verely she w.is lieled, and left her ftt/ltcs there, 

And on lier fete went home resonatdy well. 

Joseph of Ariumthic (L. E. T. S.), p. 47. 

I have laughed n-good to see the cripples 
Go limping home to Christendom on stills. 

Marlou'c, Jew of Malta, li. 3. 215. 

2. One of two props or poles, each having a 
stop or stirrup at some distance from tJie lower 
end, by moans of which one may walk with the 
feot raised from tho gi'ound, and with a long- 
er stride: used for crossing sandy or marshy 
places, streams, etc., and by children for amuse- 
ipent. Stilts were soniotimes merely props fastened 
under the feet, as if very hlgh-heoled shoes. Those used 
by children are slender poles about 0 feet long, nitli steps 
or stirrups 12 inches or more from one end; the longer 
end of the pole can be held hy the hand or passed behind 
tlie aim. In a modified form the upper end of the jiolc is 
much shorter, and is fitted with a cross-handle which can 
be grasped by the hand, or is strapped to the leg below 
the knee. Stilts are used by tho shepherds of the marshy 
Landes in sonthwcstcni Trance. 

The doubtful fords and pas'^nges to trj* 

M’lth stilts and lope-staves. 

Dratjton, Barons’ Wars, i. -iZ. 

3. In hi/(lraitl. one of a set of piles form- 

ing the back for the sliect-j»iling of a starling. 
A. IT. Kuif/ht. — 4. Tho handle of n plow. iScott, 
Kenilworth, .\v. — 5. Iti errenn., a support, gener- 
ally of iron, used to hold a piece of pottery in 
the kiln, to allow tho fire free access to the bot- 
tom of the piece. Also called roch'spKr and spur 
(wliicli see). — 6. [Ab\n\oi stilt-hini'] luorinth., 
any bird of tho^QuwnIJininiitnpus: sooallodfrom 
the oxtroinely long, slender logs. The hill i? like- 
niso \er>’ slender, stniight. and sharj* Tho l*ody is slen- 
der. the neek hmp, the nings are long .and }»olnted. and (he 
tail issliort The stilts are u ading-ldrds ll\ Ing In marshes. 
Tbe\ ate n bite below, w 1th mo^-t of the upper jiarts glossy- 
black. the bill is black, and the Ugs are of ^ome lirlght tint. 
The.\ are \ery generall) distributed over the worhi. mst 
on the gnmnd, and l.aj four dark-colored, heavily spottetl 
eggs Then food oon^i^ts of small soft aninials fouinl In 
tlie mini ainl water, which tlicj exf)loie wlfli their (irolic- 
like lulls The common stilt of the <»ld World Is IJ Can- 
didas or i/ulafinpterii.*: that of the Vnited .''tales H II 
vicxtC'UiU't, .1 rale bud in the c.istern regions of tho coun- 
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try. but abundant in some parts of the west. It Is about 
15 Inches long, and 30 in extent of wings . the hill 25 iiiehcs; 
the legs, from the feathers to the toes, 7* inche.s. There 
areonlj three toes, which arc semipalmalcd. This species 
is locally called lonoyhonK-s nuii laia/cr. Tlio .'louth Amer- 
ican stilt is II. ni'/ricullis ; the Australian, II. fcucorc/dia- 
his. A related bird of Australia to which the name ex- 
tends is Cla'lurhifHchus pccturalh, having the toes webbed 
like those of the avoset.— Stilt prolegS, in eutovi , the 
prolegs of a c.aterpillar when they arc nmisn.ally long, so 
that tlie body over them Is much raised above the sur- 
face on whicli the insect walks, 
stilt (stilt), V. t. [< stilt, ji.] To raise above 
the ordinary or normal position or surface, as 
if by tlie use of .stilts. 

The fluted columns [of San 5[ois6) are stilteil upon ped- 
estals, and tlieir lines are broken bj the bands wlikh en- 
circle them like broad barrel hoops. 

IIojcills, t’enetlan Life, will, 
stilt-bird (stilt'berd), u. 1. Tlio stilt or stilt- 
plover. — ^^2f. /)/. Wading birds collectively; the 
grallatorial birds, constituting the old 'order 
Gralhc ov GrnUniorcs. Also called stilf-wallccrs. 
stilted (stiEted), p. a. Elevated, as if on stilts ; 
lienee, pompous; inflated; formal; stiff and 
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bombastic : said especially of language ; as, a 
stilted mode of expression ; a stilted stylo. 

His earliest verses have a stilted, academic ilavor. 

Stedman, Viet. Toets, p, 39. 
Stilted arch, an arch which does not spring immediately 
from the apparent or feigned imposts, ns from the capitals 
of the siti»porting pillni-s, but from liorizontal courses of 
masonry resting on these false imposts, ns if the arch were 



St>ltc<l Arch.— Milirab in the Mosque of Siilt.in Il.isvin, C.iiro. 

raised on stilts. Such arches occur frequently in all me- 
dieval styles, especially as a means of inaintnining a uni- 
form height when spansof dllfcreiit widths arc used in the 
same range. Comp.aro arcM. 

stiltedness (stil'ted-nes), ». Stilted cliarnctor; 
jiompmis stiffness. Jthcuicum, No. :uyr), p. 94. 
Stiltify (stiEti-fi), r. f. ; pret. and pp. stiltificd, 
l»pr. stil(i/t/tn<f. [< stilt + -t-f}/.] To raise ns on 
stilts; eli'vatc or propup, as with .stilts. [Hare.] 

Skinny dwarfs ye are. cnohloned ninl stiUifted into great 
fat giantfl. C. Ilcade, Cloister and Hearth, J,\v. 

Stilton clieese. See W/rc.sci. 

Stilt-pctrcl (stilt'pcE^rel), n. A stormy petrol 
of tlio genus /Vf r/rffq; so called from the length 
of tho b*gs. /•’. fjrnllnrin is an example, 
stilt-plover (stilt 'pluv er), a. The stilt or stilt- 
bird; .so eatievl because it has only tliree toes 
oil eacli foot, like a jdover. 
stilt-sandpiper (stilt 'samEpl-iier), it. A long- 
legged sandpiper of America, Minopalnma hi- 
lunntopiis. 'Jhendnll InPiimnuTlsbInckhh nlKne.with 
each feat her edged ami tlptn-dw Itli w}iUe,ortaw nv nn<l hav ; 
(he under paits are mixed reddhli. whltlHi. aiul black in 
ftreaks«»n the tliroat, ebew heie in b.irs; the ear-covert.9 
areche'-tnnt, the iij>per tail-cow rts white v\ith dusky bars, 
and the bill and feet gieeiilsli Mack. The length Is sj 
lnch«*«. the extent Id]. The young and tlienclnlts In w in- 
ter arc quite vlllfcreiit. being uHliy-gnvy above, with little 
or m> tnvee <»f the reddioh and black ; n line over the cy e 
and thev\ hole under parts are while ; and the Jiigulnin ninl 
hides are snifiiscd with a«hy, and streaked with vliisky. 
The Mnl itdiabits Nortli America, breeding in high lutl- 
tnde.s. and migniting in (he fall toCeiitral and South Amer- 
ica. See cut under .ViVr<»/*afa»na. 

stilt-Avalker (stilt'wA'kor), ». 1. One wlio 

wiilks on stilt.s. Ani(r. Xof., Nov., l.SSO, p. 9i:k 
~2. A grallatorial bird ; a stilt-bird. 

Stilty (stiEti), <t. [< .\filt -I- -//L] Inllntcd; 
nomjious; stilte<l. (^hiartnl!/ Her. 
stilus, a. .See .yfi/lits. 
stilwell act. See net. 

stime (stim), )i. [Also sti/mr; < ^lE. f-time; a 
vnr. of skciit, .sfr a ray of light (see steam). It 
is otherwise explained as ])erhnps a vur., duo to 
some interference, of shim, < AS. srima, a light, 
brightTiess. a gleam of light (see shim^, shime).'} 
A ray of liglit ; a glimmer; a gliuip.se; not now 
used except in negative expre.ssioiis. [Now 
only Seoteh.] 

Ne lie Iwli might so a ftiiue. 

C«m»r J/nuf/i, I. IPG.VJ. (Slrtitmann.) 

Wlicrewith he blinded them close 

A ftime they could not see. 
liobin Hood and the I}eff(;ar {VUlUVs Ballads, V. 201). 

stimulant (sUm'u-lnnt), a. and w. [= F. stimu- 
lant = Sp. Pg. (slimidaiitc = It. ,‘i(imolan(c, < 
L. stimulaii{i-)s, ppr. of stimidarc, prick, urge, 
stimulate: .see stimulate.'] L a. Stimulating; 
serving to stimulate, incite, or provoke; .spe- 
cifically, in phifsiol., temporarily quickening 

some funelioual or trophic process Stimulant 

balsam, a mixture of oil of turpentine 8 parts and Hour 
miisstard 1 part. 

II. ii. 1. That which stimulates, provokes, 
or incites; a stimulus; a spur. 


stimulus 

The stimulant used to attract at first must be not only 
continued, but heightened to keep up the attraction. 

Mrs. H. More, Coilebs, xxv. 
2. ^ In physiol., an agent which temporarily 
quickens some functional or trophic process. 
It may act directly on the tissue concerned, or may excite 
the nerves which effect the process or paralyze the nerves 
which inhibit it. Stimulants comprise certain medicinal 
substances, ns ammonia, alcohol, ethylic ether, as well as 
physical conditions, such a.s warmth, cold, light, or elec- 
tricity', esthetic effects, as music and other products of art, 
and emotions of various kinds, ns joy, liope, etc. Stimu- 
lants have been divided into general and topical, accord- 
ing ns they affect directly or indirectly the whole system 
or only a particular part.— Diffusible stimulants, those 
stimulants, as ether or ammonia, which have a speedy and 
quickly transient eifect. 

stimulate (stim'u-lfit), v. ; pvet. andpp. stimu- 
lated, -pipr. stimidhtinri. [< Li.siimulatus,pi[>. of 
siimularc (> It. siimolarc = Sp. Pg. csiimulor s= 
F. stimulcr), prick, urge, stimulate, < stimidus, 
a goad: soo stimulus.] I, traus, 1. To prick; 
goad ; excite, rouse, or animate to action or more 
vigorous exertion by some effective motive or 
by persuasion; spur on; incite. 

The general must stimidalc the mind of his soldiers to 
the perception that they arc men, and the enemy is no 
n^orc, Lmerson, Courage. 

Mystery in nature stimulateif inquiry; why should it 
notdoBO in religion? J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 149. 

2. In ;)7///5/o/,,to quicken temporarily some func- 
tional or trophic process in. — 3. Specifically, 
to affect by the use of intoxicating drinks. 

Wo were all slightly stimulated [with arrack] before a 
move was made toward the dinner table. 

O'Donovan, Merv, xi. 
Stimulating bath, a bath containing aromatic astringent 
or tonic ingri;dicnts. = Syn. 1. To encourage, impel, urge, 
Instigate, provoke, whet, foment, kindle, stir up. 

II. intraus. To act as a stimulus. 

Urg'd by tho stimulating poni], 

I drag the cumbrous wngpon’s load. 

Gag, To a Poor Man, 1. 87. 
stimulation (stim-u-la'sbon). u. [= F. stimu- 
Intiou = Sp. cstimulnciou'-= Pg. cstimula^do = 
It. stimolnzionc, < L. siimulaiio{n-), a pricking, 
incitement, < stimularc, prick, goatl, stimulate: 
see stimulate.] 1, The act of stimulating, or 
tho state of being stimulated; urging; en- 
couragement; incitement; increased or quick- 
ened action or activity. 

The providential sltinulnt{onsnm\ c.xcitntlonsof the con- 
science. Dp. ITanf, Sermon, Jnn. 30, 1C7-1. {Latham.) 

A certain length of stimulation seems demanded by the 
inertia of the nervc-suhstance. 

IT. James, Brin, of Psychol., 1. 018. 
2. In mcd., tho act or metliod of stimulating; 
the condition of being stimulated ; the effect of 
tlie use of stimulants’. 

The latent morbid predisposition [to delirium tremens] 
engendered in the nervous system hy prolonged and abnor- 
mal rlimulntioH Is evoked or brought into activity by the 
(lepresMng inllncnce of the shock (of a corporeal injury]. 

J. M Car7U)e/,an, Opemtlvc Surgery*, p. 153. 
= Sj’n. 1. Sec itiuiulate. 

stimulative (stim'u-lil-tiv). a. and u. [= It. 
stimolntiro: stimulate + -ivc,] 1. a. Having 
the quality of stimulating; tending to stimulate. 

II. That whicdi stimulates; that which 
rouses into more vigorous action ; a stimulant 
or incentive. 

■J ben then' are so many stiinxdativcs to such .a spirit ns 
mine III thh affair, hesides love! 

Jlichardson, Clarissa Harlow c, I. 225. {Davies.) 

stimulator (Ktiin'ii-lii-for), ji. [= F. stimiiln- 
tntr = It. stinioIaforCj < LL. stininldtorf an insti- 
fjntor, < L. stimiiinrc, jn-iek, goad: sco 
tctc.] Olio who or that whioli stimulates, 
stimulatress (stim'u-la-tres), ». [= F. slimii- 
liih irc = It. uliiiinliilricc, < L. stimiilatrix, fcm. 
of (I.L.) see .vt/widofor.] A woman 

wlio stimulates or animates, 
stimulose (stim'n-lGs), a. [< F. stimulciix = 
It. uliiiiolosn, < i;. stiiiiulosiis, abounding with 
])rickles, < sliiiiiiliis, a prick, goad, prickle: see 
fliiiiiitKS.'] In hot., covered witli stings or 
stimuli. 

stimulus (stim'u-lns). ph .iliiinili (- 11 ). [= 
F. si ini III IIS, sliiiiiilc = Sp. csliniiiln = Pg. cstimiilo 
= It. sliiiiolo, stiniiilo, < L. stimulus, a goad, 
a pointed stake, fig. a sting, pang, an incite- 
ment, spur, stimulus, < V sti(l-< also in instignre, 
set on, incite, urge, = Gr. criCciv, pierce, prick, 
= AS. 'siccini, pierce: scest/c/.l.] 1. Literally, 
a goad. — 2. In hot., a sting: ns, tho nettle is 
furnished witli stiiiiiili . — 3. Tlio point at tho 
end of .a crozier, pastoral staff, precentoFs staff, 
or tho lilvC. In tlie stiwes of occlesiastic.d niitliority the 
stimliliiE or point is regarded as tlic emblem of judgment 
or pnnislimeiit. 

4. Something tliat excites or rouses tho mind 
or spirits; something that incites to action or 
exertion ; an incitement or incentive. 



stimulus 
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stingy 


Wc ^vcnt to dine lixst Thursday with Sir. , a neigh* 

boring clergy man, a liaiinch of venison being tliestimn* 
Ins to the invitation. S'/tlunj Smith, in Lady Holland, vi. 

The inlinitelj compIe.v organizations of commerce have 
CTOwn up imdt'r the siiDwlm of certain desires e,vist!ng 
in each of us. II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 2y. 

5. In phihioh, something \vliieli evokes some 
functional or tropliip reaction in the tissues on 
r.'lucli it acts. 

Light do<‘s not act as a stimvlxt^ to the nervous sub* 
*tai "f, either fibres or cells, unless it have an intensity 
^^luch It nearl} deadly to that substance. 

G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychologj', p, 170. 
Absolute stimulus difference, in p'^ychophyisies, tlio ac- 
tual dlllercnco in str'^nstli between two stimuli.— Rela- 
tive stimulus difference, in 2 i'‘i)choph]isics, th>‘ ratio of 
the diilercnce between tv.j stimuli to their mean.— Stim- 
ulus receptivity, iu i>''n('hoj)h])ftics, the power of appre- 
ciating stimuli, me isurtd by the least intensity of stimulus 
gitjiig the grtatc->t conscious effect. — Stimulus scope, 
in the difference between the measure of 

stinmlu«i receptivity and the stimulus threshold.— Stim- 
ulus susceptibility, in psychophysicSt ibe power of per- 
ceiving a Stimulus, so that the greater the stimulus sus- 
ceptilulity the lower the stimulus threshold.— Stimulus 
threshold, in pt'ychojihijncs, the minimum amount of 
stimulus required to produce a conscious effect. 

Stimy (sti'mi), ??. In yolf^ the position of a Irall 
tvben it is diroeth* between the hole for tvhicli 
an adversary is playing and his ball, 
stimy (sti'mi), t*,* /. In golf^ to hinder by a 
stiiny. 

stinenf, r. t. [A var. of stanch^.] To stanch. 

first, the blood must bee and lioue was that 

done? i/rcfoii, iliseiics of Mauillia, p. o9. {hacks.) 

Stine (stiu), «. A dialectal form of siuan. 
Sting"^ (sting), r,; pret. and pp. sUimj (pret. for- 
, merly .'^tang), ppr. }>tinging. [< ME. stingcn 
(pret. st(Nuf, mtfnig, stougc, pp. stungcu, sitongoiy 
y-fitongeny y~^io)igc)y < AS. stingan (pret. stang, 
pp, sinugcu)^ Icel. .^tinga = Sw. stiuga = Dan. 
sthigc; ef. Goth. U'^-aiiggan, push, push out, = 
L. *sihigmn, quench: see v.] L irons. 

If. To pierce; prick; puncture. 

Tlu-i hen y-sewod witli whlgt silk, . . , 
y-st'/npen with stiches. 

I'lcrs Plmcman'if Crsdc (C. E. T. S ), 1. 553. 

Sf. To impale. 

He stiufjcth him upon his spores ordc. 

Chancer, Oood Women, 1. 045. 

3. To prick sevcroly; give acute pain to by 
piercing with ii sharp point; especially, to 
pierce and wound with any sharp-pointed wea- 
pon supplied with acrid or poisonous fluid, as a 
fang or sting, with wiiicli certain animals and 
plants are furnished; bite; urtieate: as, to be 
nfung by a beo, a .scorpion, or a nettle, or by a 
serpent or a sea-nettle. 

I often hiive been stunp too with curst bees. 

II. Joiison, Sad Shepherd, li. 2, 

4. To pain acutely, as if with a sting; goad: 
as, a conscience stung mth remorse, 

TTnliappy Psyche, sluny by these reproaches, 
Profoundly feels the wound dive in licr heart. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 14. 

5. To stimulate ; goad. 

She wa«? trying to task herself up to her duty. At last 
she Ftwnj hersvli into its performance by a suspicion. 

Mrs. OasJcell, North and South, xxxviii. 

IL intraiis'. 1. To have a sting; be capable 
of wounding with :i sting; use the sting: liter- 
allyorfiguratividy: as, hornets epigrams 
often sting; a stinging blow. 

At the last it hiteth lil:e a serpent, and gtinpelb like aji 
adder. Prov. xxiii. 32. 

2. To give pain or smart; be sharply painful; 
smart: as, tlie wound stung for an hour. 

Under the dust, beneath the prass, 

Deep in dim death, where no thought stings. 

A. C. Swinburne, Fdlise, 

Sting^ (sting), n. [=Icel. apiu, a stitchin 
the b\(ley = iiw\ sting, a sting (in sense 4), = Dan. 
stingy stitch ; from the verb?] 1. A sharp-pointed 
organ of certain insects and other animals, ca- 
pa'blf3 of inflictingby puncture a painful wound. 
I bring no tales nor flatteries; in mj* tongue, sir, 

I carry no fork'd stings. Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. 1. 
In zonl , epecillcally — (a) The modified ovipositor of the 
females of ceitaiu in*iccts, as bees, wasps, hornets, and 
many other Jlymcnoptera; an aculeus; a terebra. This 
weapon is genei ally so constructed as to inflict a poisoned 
as well as punctured wound, which may become inflamed 
and very painful or even dangerous; an irritating fluid is 
injected through the tubular sting when the thrust is 
given. See cut under Jlymcnoptcra, {b) The mouth-parts 
of various insects wliicli are formed for piercing and suck- 
ing, as in the mosquito and other gnats or midges, gad- 
flies, fleas, bedbugs, etc. In these cases the wound is often 
poisoned. See cuts under </iiaf and mosgnUo. (c) A sting- 
ing hair or spine of the larvro of v.arlous moths, or such 
organs collectively. See cuts under hag’mnth, saddlchacJe, 
and stinging, {d) 'The falccs of spiders, with which these 
creatures bite — in some cases, as of the katipo ormalmi- 
gnatte, inflicting a very soriou'" or even fatal wound. See 


cuts under chdicera and falx, (e) The curved or claw-like 
telson of the tail of a scorpion, inflicting a serious poisoned 
wound. See cuts under wojyiort and ScoriJfoni'dff. (/)Ono 
of the feet or claws of centipeds, which, in the case of some 
of the laigicr kinds, of tropical countries, inflict painful and 
dangerous wounds, {(f) poison-fang orvenom-tooth of 
a nocuous sei'pcnt; also, in popular misapprehension, the 
harmless soft forked tongue of any serpent. See cuts under 
Crotafus and snake, (h) A fiii-spincof some Ashes, capable 
of wounding. In a few cases such spines are connected 
with a venoin-gland whence poison is injected ; in others, 
as the tail -spines of sting-rays, the large bony sting, sev- 
eral inches long and sometimes jagged, is smeared with a 
substance whicli may cause a wound to fester. See cuts 
under stonc-wrf, iHng-rag. (t) An urticating mgan, or such 
oigans collectively, of the jellyfishes, sea-nettles, or other 
ccclentcnUes. See cut under ncmatoegst. 

2. In Vot., a sort of sharp-pointed hollow hair, 
seated upon or connected witli a gland which se- 
cretes an acrid or poisonous fluid, which, when 
introduced tinder the skin, produces a sting- 
ing pain. For plants armed with such stings, 
see cowhagCj nettle^ (with cut), ncttlc~irec, 2, 
and ircod-softhj . — 3. The fine taper of a dog’s 
tail. Sportsman^s Gazetteer. — 4. The operation 
or effect of a sting; the act of stinging; the 
usually poisoned punctured wound made by a 
sting; also, the pain or smart of such a wound. 

Their softest touch as smart as lizards' stingsl 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 325. 

5. Anything, or that in anj’thing, which gives 
acute pain, or constitutes the principal pain; 
also, an 5 'tbing which goads to action: as, the 
sf/wf/ of hunger; the of remorse; thesiings 
of reproach. 

The sting of death is sin. 1 Cor. xv. 56. 

Slander, 

Whose sting is sharper than the swoid’s. 

Shak., \Y. T., ii. 3. 86. 

A bitter jest leaves a sting behind it. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 77. 

6. Mental pain inflicted, as by a biting or cut- 
ting remai'k or sarcasm; hence, the point of an 
epigram. 

There is nothing harder to forgive than the sting of an 
epigram. 0. ir. Holmes, 'The Atlantic, LXYI. 667. 

7. A stimulus, irritation, or incitement; a net- 
tling or goading; an impulse. 

Tl»c wanton slings and motions of the sense. 

Shak., ai. for M., i. 4. 50. 

Exserted sting. Seecx^ert^d. 
sting2 (sting), ?». [Alsoi7c»if7; a var. of 
if. A pole. — 2f. A pike; a spear. — 3. An in- 
strument for thatching. — 4. The mast of a 
vessel. [Prov. En^. or Scotch in all uses.] 
sting-and-ling (sting'and-Hng'), adv. [Lit. 
polo and lino; < sUng^ + and 4* ling, Sc. var. 
of Entirely; completely; with every- 

thing; hence, by force. [Scotch.] 

Unless he had been brought there sting and ling. 

Scott, Antiquaiy, xliv. 

stingaree (sting'ga-re), «. [A corrupt form of 
sting-ray.l Sec $iing~ray, 
sting-bull (stmg'bui), n. The greater weover, 
or sting-fish, Trachinns draco. See Trachinus 
and weever. Also called ottcr-Jish. 
stinger (sting'^r), n. [< sting^ 4- -dfl,] One 
who or that which stings, vexes, or gives acute 
pain. 

Tliat malice 

"Wears no dead flesh about it. 'tis a stinger. 

Middleton, More Dissemblers Besides Women, iii. 2. 

(а) An animal or a plant that stings. 

The Mutllla being a well-armed insect, and a severe 
stinger. E. D. Cojie, Oiigin of the Fittest, p. 212. 

(б) The sting of an insect, (c) A biting or cutting remark. 
[Colloq.] (d) A smart, telling blow. [Colloq.) 

Rooke, . • . rushing at him incautiously, received a 
stinger tliat staggered him and nearly closed lus right eye. 

C. Iteadc, Hard Cash, xliii. 

sting-fish (sting'fisli), n. 1. Same nssiing-hidl. 
Beo cutundor Trachinus. — 2. The sea-scorpion, 
Coitus scorpius, a fish of tlic family Coftidic. 
stingily {Btin'.ii-li), ndr. In a stingy maimor; 
with mean niggardliness ; iu a niggardly man- 
ner. 

stinginess (stin'ji-nos), n. The state or quality 
of being stingy; extreme avarice; niggardli- 
ness; miserliness. 

stinging (sting'ing),p. a, 1. That uses a sting; 
furnished with a sting or stinging organs of any 
sorb; urticating: as, a stinging insect or sea- 
nettle. — 2, In hot., noting a plant furnished 
with stinging hairs. See sting^, 2, — 3. That 
pierces or wounds as with a sting; that causes 
acute pain, irritation, or the like; keen; sharp; 
pungent; telling: as, a stinging tongue ; a sting- 
ing rebuke or remark. 

He vvrapped her wann in his seaman's coat, 
Against the stinging blast. 

Longfellow, Wreck of the Hesperus. 


The stinging lash of wit. 

0. ir. Ifoimcs, Opening of Fifth Ave. Theatre, Y., 18«3. 


Stinging ant, an ant of the family Stmg- 

ing bug, the blood-suckinp; cone-nose, Conorhinus satu 
ginsugus, a common bug of the family Jieduviidte, which 
sucks the blood of man and domestic animals, and in- 
flicts a painful wound. See cut under Conorhinus.— 
Stinging caterpillar, the larva of any one of certain 
bombycid moths in the United States, as iffantnim viaia, 
llgperchiria io, Empretia stiJJiith’a, Phobetron pithecium, 



Limaeodes scapha, and Lagoa opereularis, which are pro- 
vided with stin,' 2 :ing spines.— Stinging hair. See /miri 
and stinging Stinging nettle. See nettle^, l.— 

Stinging spine, in cnlom., one of the modified bristles 
of any stinging caterpillar, which are shaip and have an 
urticating effect. Sec cuts under Ztcrcr-niof/i trad saddleback. 
—Stinging tree. Same as nettle-tree, 2. 
stinging-bush (sting'ing-biisli), n. Same as 
ireuil-softhj. 

stinging-cell (sting'ing-sel), n. The thread- 
cell or lasso-eell %vith which any coelenterate, 
as a sea-nettle, nrticates. See ncmatophorc, and 
eats nndcr cnida and nematocyst. 
stingingly (sting'ing-li), ado. With stinging 
etfoct. 

stingless (sting'les), a. [< stlngi- + -icss.] Hav- 
ing no sting, as an insect. Shah., J. C., v. 1. 35. 
—Stingless nettle, the richweed or cleanveed, Film pu- 
mUa. Sec cUancccd. 

sting-moth (sting'm6th), n. The Australian 
Doratifera vnhtcrans, whose larva is capable of 
inflicting a stinging wound, 
stingo (sting' go), )i. [With a simulated It. 
or Bp. or L. termination, < sting^ \ in allusion 
to its sharp taste.] Strong malt liqnor. [Col- 
loq.] 

Come, let '3 in and drink a cup of sUnyo. 

Raniolph, Hey for Honesty, ii. 6. 


sting-ray (sting'ra), n. [Also, corruptly, stiiiga- 
rcc, stingorcc ; < siing'^ -t- ray^.] Ahatoidfishof 
the family Ti-ygonid^, as Trygon (or Dasyhatis) 
pastinaca, having a 
long, smooth, flexi- 
ble, lash-like tail 
armed near the base 
with a bony spine 
several inches long, 
slmrp at the point, 
and serrated along 
the sides, it is c-ipa- 
hle of inllicting a severe 
and very painful wound, 
whicli appeal’s to bo poi- 
soned bytiie slime with 
wiiicli the sting is cov- 
ered. There are many 
species of sting-rays, in 
some of which there arc 
two or three spines bun- 
dled togetlier. The Brit- 
ish species above named 
is locally known as firC’ 
pare or fiery-f are. The 
commonest sting-ray of 
the North Atlantic coast 
of the United States is T. 
centrura, locally known 
as clam cracker, and cor- 
ruptly called stingaree. 

T. sabina is a similar southern species. The name ex- 
tends to any ray with a tail-spine See Myliob'’Udrc {a). 



Southern Sting-my (Tr^^n sabt- 
*tn). (From Report of U. b Fish 
Commission.) 


stingtail (sting'tal), n. A sting-ray. 
sting-winkle (sting'wing''kl), n. The liedf,o- 
l>og-murex, Murex crinacciis or ouropixus : so 
called by fishermen because it bores holes in 
other shell-fish, as if stinging them, 
stingyl (sting'i), a. [< siing'^ -1- -!/l.] Sting- 
ing; piercing, as the wind; sharp, as a criti- 
cism. [Colloq. or prov. Eng.] 
stingy^ (stin'ji), a. [A dialectal (assihilated) 
form .and deflected use of stingy^.'] 1. Ill-tem- 
pored. JlalVnvill. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Meanly 
avaricious ; e.xtvemely close-fisted and covet- 
ous; niggardly; as, a xfi/ij/y fellow. 



stingy 

The griping and humour of the covetous. 

Stillinifficct, Sermons, II. vii. 

8. Scanty; not full or plentiful. 

Wlien your teams 
Drag home tho stingy Jian'est. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Birds of Killingwortli. 
=:Syn. 2. Parsimonious, Mimrhj, etc. (see jwnurious), il- 
liberal, ungenerous, saving, chary, 
stink (stingk), v.\ pret. and pp. ssimil: (pvot. 
formerly ppr. sUnUmj. [< ME. stiaken, 

sti/itkcn (prot. stank, sionk, pp. stonkni), < AS. 
stincan (pret. stanc, pp. sliiiiccii), sinoll, have 
an odor, rise as vapor, = MD. D. sliiikeii = 
MLGr. LG. stinkcn = OHG. siincltan, sinoll, liavo 
an odor, kIHG. G. stinkcn = Siv. siinket = Dan. 
siinke, Lave a Lad sinoll, stink; cf. Gr. rdjyof, 
rancid. PerLaps connoetod with loci, stilkkru, 
spring, leap, sprinkle, but not with Goth, stir/ffl:- 
wan, smito, thrust, strike; of. L. tangcrc, touch 
(see tact, tangent). Hence nit. stcnclit.) I. in- 
irans. To omit a strong offensive smell ; send 
out a disgusting odor; hence, to bo in bad 
odor; have a bad reputation ; bo regarded with 
disfavor. 

And thcrwithal ho stanh so honibcl. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Talc, 1. 027. 

Fall Fate iipor) «s. 

Our memories slmll nL'\or stink behind us. 

Fhtehcr, Humorous Lieutenant, III. 7. 
Stinking badger, the stinkard or tcledii.— Stinking 
bunt, Same as stinking — Stinl^g camotnllo 
Same as mayweed.— Stinking cedar, a coniferous tree of 
the genus Torreya: so named from tho strong peculiar 
odor of the wood and foliage, especially nhea bruised 
or burnt. Most properly so called is 1\ taxifolin, an ex- 
tremely local tree of uestem lloridii, an evergreen of 
inodeiatc size, with bright yellow (or iit ohl trees red- 
dish) uood susceptihle of a nne polish, very durable in 
contact with tho soil, and. where found, largely used for 
fence posts. AUo called Hirin. See cut uiulcf Torrem. 
Ihe similar T, Californxea is the CaUfornla nutmeg (see 
nutmeg). T. grandis of Chiim, called knxm, affords a good 
timber. T. nucifera, n smaller Jaimiiose siieclcs, yields 
a wood valued by coopers and turners, ami a food-oil is 
expressed from its nuts. Also stinking i/rir.— Stinking 
Cmne's-bUI. Same as Arri-retrrt,— -slinking gOOSO- 
foot Same ns nofcAirmf.— Stinking boUeboro. lioar- 
nound. boo the nouns,— stinking mayweed, the com- 
mon innyweed.— stinking nightshade. Same ns hen- 
nutmeg, the Callfumla nutmeg, one 
of tJic cedars- bco /lufmrf/ —Stinking smut. 

See 3.- Stinking ven'aln, the gulncadu-n weed. 
See stinking yew. Samo as elinking cedar. 

ll« irons, lo annoy witli uii offon.^^ivo smell; 
affect in any way by an offensive odor. Jnii), 
Diet 

stink (stingk), Ji. [< ME. stnikc, sti/nl'C; 
from tho verb. Cf. .vfeMoAl.] 1. A strono; of- 
fensive smell; a disgusting odor; asteneli. 

Ami fro him cometho out Smoko and Sfi/nk and Fiut 
and so inoclic Abhoin>nacioun that unetho no man may 
there endure MandeciUe^ Tp.weU, p. ibi 

In Koln, a town of monks and hmu’.fl, 

And p.iiernents fanged uitli rnurdcrouB stones, 

And rags, and hags, and hideous muichcs — 

I c'ouiitcil tw<i and seventy sfenehes, 

All uell-delliied and several s/i/iAji / 

Coleridge, Cologne. 

2f, Hell, regarded tis a region of sulphurous 
smcdls (or of infamy f). 

So have I dorm m ertlic, alias the Mhllel 

That certes, but if thou mj socour be, 

To stynk eterne he >\i>l nij gost c.xile. 

Chaucer, A. II. C., I, fiO. 

3. A disagreeable e\posiin'. [Slang.] 

Theneuspapersof the district nhere he was then located 
had raised before the <ye .vnd mind of the public what 
the “ji.attcrcrs of hi-, class (genteel beggars] pro\erbiaily 
call a ptuit — that is, had opeiud the eiics of the uuwar> 
to the movements of ‘ flu Isea «»v*»rgi.*‘ 

I J/ai//icir, London L.ibonr and L<Midon Poor, I. 2^, 

r^e Btlnk, In coal-miiiiti'f, a snudl indic.iling the spon- 
taneous combustion of tile coal <ir giMf homewhere In the 
mIne.=S]^ 1. .SYc/ie/», etc '^eosuull. 

Stillk*alive (slingk'a-liv'), n. The biborpout, 
G^odits hiscu.'f t so called bccaiisi* it hiioodilv Tin- 
trefios after death. J. (i. Wonrl. 

Stinkard (sting'knrd), «. [< .s/tnk + -«; 7 /.] 1], 
One who stinks; hence, a mean, paltry fellow. 

Your stinkard has the self-same liberty to be (here In 
1118 tobacco-fumes which >our aneet coiirlier hath. 

/It’AX'or, (Jull's Hornbook, p. i ly, 
Tliat foolish knave, that Iio‘!o and (hmlilet stinkard. 

Chapman (.Jentleman rMlier, v. 1. 

2. Tlio stinking badger oi Java, .l/i/daa.v ntch- 
cen.y; tho toledu. «oe cut uiider 3. fn 

ichih., n slinrlc of the genus \[n.'<(chis, 

Btinkardlyt (-'tinK'kiiriWi), a. [< .tiiihnnl + 

Stinking; inp.m. 

Vou nntonons stinlnnlli/ bc-anvnii’. 

It. Joamn, EjMca-lie, iv. 1. 

stink-ball (btingk'bnl), ». a preimration of 
pitch, resin, niter, gunpowder, eoloplionv, nsn- 
tetida, and other ofl'eiisive and Miilocating in- 
gredients, placed ill earthen jars, formerly used 
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for throwing upon an enemy’s decks at close 
quarters, and still in use among Eastern pi- 
rates. 

Stink-bird (stingk'btrd), «. Tho lioaotzin, 
Ojtisthocomiis crkstatiis. 

Stink-bug (stingk'hiig), n. Any one of several 
malodorous hugs, particularly tho common 
squash-biig, Aiiasa iristis, of tho CorcUlee. See 
cut under squash-bug. 

Stinker (sting'kcr), «. [<«««/; -k -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which stinks; a stinkard; a stink- 
pot. 

TIic ntr may bo purillcd . . . byburiiinK of stlnk-pots 
or stinkers lii contagions lanes. Haney, Consumptions. 

2. One of sever.al large petrols, as tho giant 
fulmar, Ossifraget gigantca, which acquire an 
otTonsivo odor from feeding on hluhber or car- 
rion. 

Etinkborn (stingk'hffrn), «. [< stink -f 7iora.] 
In Jot., a common namo for certain ill-smelling 
fungi of tho goniis Phnllus. Tho most common 
species is 1\ iinpmiieus. Seo riialius, 3. 
stinkingly (sting'king-li), aelv. In a stinking 
manner; disgustingly; with an offensive smell. 
Stmking-weed (sting'king-wed), 11 . 1. A spe- 
cies of Cassia, C. occiilcntalis, found distributed 
throughout tho tropics: so called from its fetid 
loaves. A\so stinking-wooel.— 2. Tho ragwort, 
Scnccio .Tacob.ra. [Local, Scotland.] 
Stinklng-'wood (sting'king-wud), JI. 1. Same 
as stinking-irecti, 1. — 2. Alcgurainons shrub, 
Anagi/ris J'tetida. of southern Europe, 
stinkpot (.stingk'pot), 11 . 1. A pot or jar of 
stiiilciiig materials; a elmmbor-pot. Snioilctl. 
— 2t. A rcccptnelo eontniniiig a disinfectant. 
See the quotation under .effii/.-cr. — 3. A stink- 
ball. — 4. Tho mnsk-tiirtlo, Cinoslcrnnin odora- 
Innt or Aromochclgs odnrata, a stinking kind 



Stinkpot {Ltn.'tUrnuf^ of Aretneehtt^s 

of turtle common in some parts of the United 
Slates. It la o common InbnIillanI ol llie c.asicm nnil 
central Ptrc.'uiifi of the coiintrj', nml 1^ verj’ troublesome 
to tl.«hcrniei» h} nwnllowliig cliclr Imit. It Is useful ns n 
Scavenger. 

stink-rat (sthigk'rnt ), n. The musk-turtlo. Seo 
.•ituihpot, -b [Limnl. V. »S.] 
stink-shad (^tlngk'sha<l}, «. Sumo ns inutU 

.•difiet 

stinkstons (Slingk'ston), «, A vnnoty of linie- 
f-toiie wliich gives off a fetid odor when quar- 
ried or strucic by a hammer. Thi«? odor comes from 
tlic escape of sulj>1uirete<l lij ilrogeii, and In mo*tt ca'se'i it 
fieems to tie caused hj tlie deconuKixItlun of em!»edded or- 
ganlc matter. In some ipiarrles in the Carlionlferous liinc- 
hlone of Ireland the smelt has Iiei. ii f«>iMid 8o o\ crpo\^ ering 
that the mean ere Flckciied In it. and had toleareolf aork 
for a time. (./nAf.'».) Abo called .ft h<//inte-tonr, aud ifinnc- 
Stour. 

stink-trap (t-lingk'lva])), ». A contrivnneo to 
prevent tlio esenpe of ellluvia from tho oi)cii- 
iiig.s of drains; n .steiieli-trap. 

Stink-turtlc (slingk'ter'tl), )t. Tho miisk-tur- 
flo. See .stnif.-pot, -1. 

stinkwsod (stiugk^wed), tt. 1. All ilbsuiolliiig 
orueiferous plant, /bp/ofox/.v niiirohs, of south'^ 
eni Eurojio. [I'rov. Eiig.] — 2. Tho jimsoii- 


wcoii. 

stinkwood (stiuglv'whd), «. One of several 
troo.s with fetid wood. („) i„ Soiitli Africa. Ocofea 
buUata (seo Oeotca) and CeUis Krauss-iana, the latter n tree 
•Jo feet Iifgh and i feet in diameter, w Ith a tough yellowish- 
wliltc wood used for plnnk.s, cooperage, etc. (6) In Tns- 
mania, a sliriih <»r tree, Zirrin Smithii, also found In Aus- 
trallu, .ami sointtlmes callctl samUfiu bush, (c) In tlm 
Mascarene iKlands, Fo tUlia Mauritidna of the fVi/rtnce/?’ 
a tree from 20 to 4n feet lilgli, whoso wood Is used for 
foundations, not being ntt.ackedtiy white ants. 

stint (stint), V. [Also obs. or dial, sfenij < 
ME. stinfniy stynten, stentou < AS. stiiniaiK 
inako dull, blunt, orig. mako sliort (also iu 
(iomp.forstyntnn, tje-stentau, warn, restrain) (=: 
led. stytUi (for ^slynUi), sliorton, = Sw. dial. 

shorten, = Norw. .v/i/ffw, stuUa, short- 
en, tuck up tho clotlies), < stimt, dull, obtuse, 
stupid, = Icol. A'/H/fr = OSw. stunt = Norw. siutt, 
short; seo stunt.^ I, irons. 1, To cause to 


stint 

cease ; put an end to ; stay ; stop. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

Sey, “al forgeven,” and stynt is al this fare idisturbance). 

CJmtcer, Troilus, Hi. 1107. 
Make war breed peace, make peace stint war. 

c-,-,*! 1 iva- X S/mfr., T. of A., V. 4. 83. 

Stint thy babbling tongue! 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, i. 1. 
^ The thin Jackals waiting for the feast 
Stinted their hungry howls as he passed by. 

Tri7h«7n Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 172. 
2f. To bring to a stand; stay; put a stop to. 

Tlie kynges were slynted at tlie entre of the forest by a 
river, and ther assembled alle her peple that the! myght 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 154. 

3. To forbear; ccaso. 

Art thou a seruing man? then seme ag.aine. 

And stint to steale as common souldiours do. 

Gascoigne, Steele Gins (ed, Arber), p. C7. 
Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride, 

Until thou come lo fairTwreedsIde. 

Scott, L. of L. il., i. 22. 

4. To limit; restrain; restrict; hence, to limit 
or eonfmo to a scanty allowance : as, to stint 
one^s self in food; to stint service or help. 

IHc] trauels halfe a day without any refreshment then 
w ater, whereof wisely ami temperatelyhe stinted hiraselfe 
Quoted in Cnpt. John Smith’s Works, II. 135. 
as the infinite One to be confined to this narrow space? 
Could His love be stinted to tho few to whom He had es- 
pecially revealed His Will ? Channtng, Perfect Life, p. Cl. 

5. To assign a definite task to; prescribe a spe- 
cified amount of labor for: as, to stint a pupil 
or a servant, See sliniy a., 2. — 6, To cover or 
servo (a mare) successfully; got with foal. See 
tho quotation under stiniedf 2. 

II, introns, 1, To cease; desist; stav; stop; 
hold. * 

Of this cry they wohlc nevero stenteii, 

CJmiccr, Knight’s Tale, 1, 45. 
Ho styntid not, nor neucr wold lie seso, 

And wjlh Ids swerd where that his stroke clynt 
Owt of thcrsadill full redely they went. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2420. 
And swears she’ll never dint. Shah, Pericles, iv. 4. 42. 

2. To bo saving or careful in expenditure. 

It’s in things for showthey cut short; whUoforsuch ns 
me, It’s in things for life wo ve to rimf. 

Mrs. Gttskcll, Mary Barton, sxxviL 
stint (stint), ?j. [Also obs. or dial, sicni; 

V.] 1, Limit; bound; limitation; restriction; 
restraint: ns, common without stint (that is, 
without limitation or restriction ns to the ex- 
tent of tlio pnsturnge, tho number of cattle to 
bo pastured, or tho period of the year). 

If tho summo wlilch tho dcbler oweth be nbove the 
rind, he slmll not bo released. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 1C7. 

I know not how, Plulno Prouidcnco seemeth tohaueset 
tliosc Scylliian stints to the Persian proceedings. 

J*urchnf, Pilgrimage, p. 352. 
r, by rallying round tho throne the whole strength of the 
Itoyalists and High-Churchmen, and by using without 
ritfdall the rc-ources of eomiption, he [Danhyj flattered 
lilmBClf timtho could manage tho Parliament. 

Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 

2. Fixed amount or quantity; allowance; pre- 
.‘jcribcd or allotted task or porfoi’mancc : as, a 
certain .^(int of work. 

Put me to n certain stint, sir ; allow mo but a red her- 
ring a-day. Fletcher {and another), Ixive’s Cure, ii. 3. 

In tho divided or soelal state, these functions are par- 
celled owt to imlividimls, each of wliom aims to do his 
of the joint work. Fmersnn, Misc,, j). 72. 

Sfargaret had a new riin? at quilling. 

•S’. Judd, Margaret, i, 2. 

If you arc sick or weak, and can’t finish your stent, you 
arc given twenty blows with the cat. 

The Century, KXXyil. 3(5. 

3. One of several small species of sandpiper, 
cspecially’of tho genus. /efofh’owrry; asaudpeep. 

The common stint Is the dunlin, purre, or ox-bird, iV/id/m 
alpina. (Soo dunlin.) This Is nn early, if not the first, ap- 
plication of the name, ns by Bay, wlio called tliis bird abo 
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stint 

oxciie md least m\p^. The little stint is Actodromasinmu- 
ta; the least stint is A. vxinutilla, which abounds in North 
America, anil is also known as ]n7son’« sandpiper. Tem- 
minck’s stint is temm i ncU; tlie red-necked, A. rtificollis. 
There arc several others of the same genus. The broad- 
bhled sandpiper, Limicola platyrhyncha, is a kind of stint, 
and the sp“un-billed, Eurynorhijnchus pynin/eus, is an- 
otlier. Extension of the name to the sanderling and to 
phaKropes is unusual. . 

stintancet (stin'tips), n. [< sth}t + -mice.] 
.Stint; limit; restriction; restraint. London 
Prodmal, p. 7. (ILaUiivfU.) [Earo.] 
stinted (stin'ted), J). it. 1. Limited; scant}-; 
scrimped. 

Oh ! trifle not rr ith wants you cannot feel, 

Xor mod; tlie mi-ciy of a slinU’d mo.al. 

Cmhhc, t\ oiL^, I. P. 
2. In foal. .See sfin/. f. t., G. Balliivcll. rPrciv. 
Eiift.] 

SliriteJ. 'in foal.’ The word was printed, in this sense, 
in a catalogue of live-stock for sale at Nashville a year or 
two ago JIalliuell and Wright give it as an adjec- 

tive, meaning in foal, used in the West of England. 

Trajix. Amcr. Philol. Ass., XVII. 44. 

stintedness (stin'ted-ne.s), n. The character or 
condition of being stinted. 
stinter(stm'ter), «. [<st/)i/ -I- -ct-l.] One who 

or tli.at which stints, cheeks, or puts a stop to; 
as, a slinirr of strife. 

Let ns now see whether a set form, or this extemporarj’ 
way, be the greater hinderer and rtintcr of it. 

S'jut/i, Sei moil's, II. Hi. 
stintingly (stin'ting-li), adr. Eestnctedly; re- 
FtrainerUy; grudgiugly. George Eliot, Janet’s 
Ef'pentance. riii. 

stintless (stiutTes), a. [< ftint -I- -less.] If. 
Ceaseless. 

His life wn.s nothin;: els Imt tiinHerrc passion. 

LoirlamI, Eetraying of Clirist (ISPS). (rialUicdl.) 

2. Without stint; unstinted; generous. 

lie gets glimp'-cs of the same stintless hospitality, 

The Century, XXVII. 201. 

stinty a. l<sti)ii + -i/i.] Restricted; 

grudgin;?; illiberal. [Rare.] 

Tliose endowment'’ which our Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
made to win L-r themselves and kindred such ghostly aids 
in another " orld w ere neither few nor stinty. 

Itork, Church of our Fathers, ii. y2T. 

Stiony, Set' ^tiinny, 

Stipa (sti'p:i). n. [2s'L. (Linnccus, 1753), named 
from tlie flaxen appearance of the feathery awns 
of pcnnnta ; < L. siipa, stupa, stuppa, the 
coarse part of flax, tow: see stupa.] A genus of 
gms<c.«, of the tribe JgrostidcsCf typo of the snb- 
tribe SftpfiC. it is chamcterlzcd by one-flowered panl- 
clcd spIkelcLc, with their pedicels not continued beyond 
the tiower, wlilrli contains three or perhaps sometimes 
only two iodicules and a narrow acuminate flowering 
glume Indurated closely around the grain and prolonged, 
usually by a joint, Into a long and commonly conspicuous- 
ly twisted or bei.t awn. There are nearly 100 species, wide- 
ly dispersed tlirough both tropical and temperate regions. 
Thej are tufted grasses, usually tall, with convolute leaves 
and a slender, sparingly branched panicle of rather long 
scattered spikelct*. with awns sometimes extremely atten- 
uated. A pcnenil name of the species is feather-grass, 
applying particularly to the highly ornamental S. ;Km- 
nata of Europe. The only common species of the eastern 
United States is 5. avenacea, the black oat-gra';s; westward 
the ppcclc- arc numerous — several, knowm as hunch-, 
heard-, or feather-grass, being somewhat valuable wild 
forage-plants of the mountains and great plains. Among 
these aie S. rontaia (tilf.-grass) and S. spartca (porcujnnc- 
pras<), the latter markable for its hygroinetric awns, 
wliich are colP.il v hen dry, but uncoil under moisture and. 
when reoHtC'l, t'-nd to jmsh the seed into tlie ground. S. 
viridula, var. rohndc, of ^^exico, New Mexico, clc., i*! re- 
ported to have a narcotic elfectupon horses, and is calkd 
tUepy-yrasx. S. ari.'-fighnms of Australia is a valuable fod- 
der-plant, of remarkably rapid growth; S. micrantha of 
Queensland borrows the name of hamhoo. S. tcnaci^siinn 
and S. arenaria, on account of their large membranous 
spikclcts and two-clift llowering glume, arc sometimes 
separated as a genus ilfncrocAfoa (Kunlh, 1835). See es- 
parto, alfa, and atocha-grass. 

stipate (sti'pfit), a. [< L. stipatus, pp. of sti- 
}mrc, crowd, jircss together. Cf, constipate.'] 
In hot., crowded. 

stipe^ CBtip), n. [A dial, var, oistcep'^. Cf. Stiper 
•Stone (jroup.] A steep ascent. Hailiu'cll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

stipe- (etip), 71. [< F. stipe, a stipe, = Sp. csti- 

pifc, a door-post, = It. stipitc, a stock, trunk, 
post, door-post, < L. stipes {stipit-), a stock, 
trunk, post, poet, a tree, a branch of a tree; 
perhaps cognate Avdth E. stiff.] 1. In hot., a 
stall: or .support of some sort, the word being 
variously employed, (a) In flowering plants, the 
stalk formed by the receptacle or some part of ft, or by a 
carpel. To distinguish further this kind of stipe, various 
other terms arc employed, as thccaphorc, gynophorc, gono- 
phorc, anthojihore, gynohasc, and carpophore. See cut un- 
der Arachis. {b) The stalk or petiole of a frond, espe- 
cially of a fern or seaweed. See cut under waumL (c) 
In fungi, especially of the genus Agariciut, the stalk or 
stem which supports the plleus or cap. (d) The caudex 
of a tree-fern. Also stipes. See cut in next column. 
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2. In anat., a stem: applied to two branches, 
anterior and posterior, of the zygal or paroc- 
cipital fissure of tho brain. B. G. Ifitdcr. — 3. 
In ro67., a stipes. 

stipel (sli'pel), n. [< NL. *stipclla, for ^stipi- 
tcila, dim. of L. stipes, a post: see stipe‘s.] In 
hot., .a secondaiy stipule situated at the base of 
tho leaflets of a compound leaf. Unlike stipules, 
there is only a single one to each leaflet, witli the exception 
of the terminal leaflet, which has a pair. 

stipellate (sti'pol-jit), a. [< NL. ^stipcUaius, < 
a stipel: siipel.] In bearing 

or liaving stipels. 

stipend (sti'pend), ». [= Sp. Pg. estipendio = 
If. stipendio, < L. stipcndiuni, a tax, impost, trib- 
ute ; in military use, pay, salary ; coutr. for 
pipcndtnni. < siijts, a gift, donation, alms (given 
in small coin), + pcndcrc, woigli out: see pen- 
dent.] A fixed periodical allowance or pay- 
ment: settled or fixed pay; salary; pay; spe- 
cifically, in Scotland, the salary paid to a 
clergjTnan; the income of an ecclesiastical 
linng. 

AmerlcnsVcspiitlns . . - vndcrthertiprnrfcof the Tor- 
t ngalcs. Imdde sayled tow ardc the south pole many degrees 
beyond the nuiiinoctiall. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
(cd. Arbor, p. 134). 

'Twas a wonder with liow’ small a stipend ttom hlsfatlicr 
Tom Tushcr contrived to make a good flgnre. 

Thackeray, llciirj' Esmond, x. 
= S3TL Pay, etc. SccMfar»/i. 
stipend (sti'pend), r. t. [< F. stipendier = Sp. 
Pg. estipendiar It. sHpcndiarc, pay, hire, < L. 
stipendiari, receive pay, sen'o for pay, < stipen- 
dium, pay: see stipend, it.] To pay by settled 
stipend or wages; put upon or pro\ndo with 
a stipend. Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, xlvii. 
(Latham.) [Rare.] 

stipendiarian (sti-pen-di-a'ri-an), a. [< ^ft- 
pcndiarn + •an.] Acting from mercenary con- 
siderations; hired; stipendiary. Imjy. Diet. 
stipendiary (sti-pen'di-a-ri), a. and v. [< F. 
stijtendiairc =r Sp. Pg. cstipendiario = It. stipen- 
diario, < h. stijicndiarius, pertaining to tribute, 
contribution, or pfty^ stijffndinm, tribute, pay : 
Bco stipend.] I, a. deceiving wages or salary; 
performing seiwiccs for a stated price or com- 
pensation; paid. — Stipendiary curate. ScecumfeU 
— Stipendiary estate, in law, a feud or estate granted 
In return for services, generally of a military kind. — Sti- 
pendiary magistrate, in Great Britain, a police Justice 
sitting in large cities and towns, under appointment by the 
Home Secrctarj’ on behalf of the crown. 

II. ph stipendiaries (-riz). 1. One wlio 

perfoims services for a settled payment, salary, 
or stipend. — 2. A stipendiary' magistrate. See 
under I. — 3. In law, a feudatory owing seiwdces 
to his lord. 

stipendiatet (sti-pon'di-at), r. i. [< L. slijwn- 
diatus, pp. of stipendiari, receive pay, servo for 
pay, tribute, salary: scq stijycndjV.] 

To endow w’ith a stipend or salary. 

Besides y* exercise of the horse, arraes, daunclng, Ac., 
all the sciei.jes arc taught in the vulgar French by pro- 
fessors stipendiated by the greate Canliiiul. 

El clyn, Diary, Sept. 14, 1044. 

Stiper stone group. [< super stones (see def . ) . ] 
In c/coL, a subgroup, tho equivalent of the Are- 
iiig series in Carnarvonshire : so called from the 
name Stiper Stones given to a prominent ridge 
of quartzose rocks rising above tlie moorland in 
Shropshire, and extending for about ten miles 
in length. The Arcnlg or Stiper Stone group, accord- 
ing to ^lurchison’s original classiflcatlun (1833-4), formed 
the base of the Silurian system. It is now considered to 
be the base of Lapwortli's Ordovician, of (he Cambro-Silu- 
rian of Jukes, and of the Middle Cambrian of other Eng- 
lish geologists. 

stipes (sti'pez)) «■ [NL.,< L. stipes, slips (stiint-), 
a stock, trunk: see stipe^.2 1. In hot., same as 


stipular 


stipc^. — 2. In eoiii., a stalk or stem, as an eye- 
stalk or a footstalk; a stipe. Specifically— (o) In 
cntoin., the footstalk of the maxilla of an insect, the outer 
or main division of tliat organ; the second joint of the 
maxilla, borne upon the cardo, and tluough the palpifer 
and subgalca bearing the palpus, galea, and lacinia, W’hen 
these organs exist. Also called shaft. See cuts under 
galea and Jnsccia. Qj) In Myriapoda : fl) The proximal 
or median one of two pieces of which the protomala, or 
so-called mandible, consists, the other being the cardo. 
See protomala, and figure under epilabrum. (2) One of 
two sets, an inner and an outer, of broad plates into wiiich 
the (leutomala, or second pair of mouth-appendages, of a 
mjiiapod is divided. See dcutomala. A. S. Packard, 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., June, 1883, pp. 198, 200. 
stipiform (sti'pi-fovm), o. [< L. stipes, stips 
(stqyit-), a stock, tnink, + forma, form.] In 
hot. and zodl., having the form or appearance 
of a stipo or stipes. See stipe^, stipes. 
stipitate (stip'i-tat), a. [< FXj. ^stipiiatus, < L. 
stipes (stipit-), a stock, trunk: see stqyc^*] In 
hot. and zoot., liaving or supported by a stipe 
or stipes ; elevated on a stipe, 
stipitiform (stip'i-ti-f6rfii), a. [< L, stipes 
(stijUi-), a stock, trunk (see siipc^), + forma, 
form.] In hot. and zodl., having the form or 
character of a stipe or stipes; stipiform; stalk- 
liko. 


Stipiture (stip'i-tiir), n. A bird of the genus 
Stipiturns; an emu-wren. 

Stipiturus (stip-i-tu'rus), n. [NL. (Lesson, 
1831), < L. .''tipes (stipit-), a stock, trunk, + Gr. 
ovpd, tail.] An Australian genus of xvarbler-like 
birds, assigned to the Malurinoi or placed else- 
where, having the tail curiously fonned of ten 
feathers with stiilened shafts and 
loose decomposed barbs (whence 
tho name); the emu-wrens. 

S. mala- 
citrus is a 
small brownish 
bird streaked 
with black, and 
with a blue 
throat, described 
by Latham in 
1801 as the soft- 
tailed fy catcher. 
The immediate 
affinities of the 
genus are with 
such forms os 
^henceacMS and 
Sphenura (see 
these words), and 
the true position of all these forms seems to be among or 
near the reed- or grass-warblers, especially such as have 
but ten tail-feathers. See warbler. 



Emu-wren (Sttftltirus malacunts), 


stipple (stip'l), V. t; pret. andpp.5fipp?cd, ppr. 
stijypUnfj. [< D. stippclcn, speetde, dot over (cf. 
stippcl, a speckle, dim. of slip, a point), froq. of 
stippcn (> G. stippen), prick, dot, speckle, < stip, 
MD, stip, stup, a point, dot.] To produce gra- 
dation in color or shade in (anv material) by 
means of dots or small spots. See stippling. 


Tlie interlaying of small pieces cannot altogether avoid 
a broken, stippled, spotty effect. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, xiv. 10. 


stipple (stip'l), «. [< stipple, v.] 1. In the/iHo 
arts, same as stippling. — 2. In decorative art, an 
intoiTnediate tone or color, or combination of 
tones, used to make gi*adual the passage fi’om 
one color to another in a design stipple-en- 

graving process, the process of making an engraved 
plate by stippling. The first step is to lay an etching- 
ground on a copperplate ; the next, after the subject has 
been transferred ns in etching, is to dot in tlie outline; 
after which the darker parts are marked with dots, which 
are laid in larger ami more closely in tho deeper shades. 
The plate is then bitten in, tho ground is removed, and 
tlie lighter parts are laid in with dry-point or the stipple- 
graver. 

stippled (stip'ld), p. a. Spotted; shaded or 
modeled by means of minute dots applied with 
tho point of tho brush or in a similar way. 
stipple-graver (stip'l-g^a,''^'er), n. An engrav- 
ers’ tool of which the point is bent downward 
so as to facilitate the making of small dots or 
indentations in the surface of a copperplate, 
stippler (stip'lOr), n. [< stipple + -crl.] 1. 
One who stipples. — 2. A brush or tool used for 
stippling; as, n stippler made of hog’s hair, 
stippling (stip'ling), 71. [Verbal n. of stipple, 
7’.J In tho fine arts, dotted work of any kind, 
wliether executed with the brush-point, the 
])oncil, or tlie stipple-graver. 

Stiptict, a. and n. See styptic. 

Stipula (stip'u-lil), n.; pi. stipuh'c (-le). [NL., 
< L. stipida, a stalk: see siqmlc.] In ornith., 
same as sftpuic. 

stipulaceous (stip-ii-la'shius), a. [< stipula + 

-ricrru/.v.] In hot., same as stipular. 
stipular (Stip'u-liir), a. [< NL. stipula + -ur3.] 
Ill hot., of, hflonging to, or standing in tho 



stipular 

place of stipules; growing on stipules, or close 
to tlieni: as, s(/p»?nfglancls — stipular Puds, buils 
wiiicli are enveloped by the stipules, as in the tulip.tree. 

stipulary (stip'ii-la-ri), «. [< NL. sfipiila + 

-ary.'} In hot., relating to stipules; stipular. 
stipulatel (stip'u-lat), v. 1. ; pret. and pp. stipu- 
lated, ppr. stipulating. [< L. stipulatus, pp. of 
stipulare (> It. stipu'larc = Sp. Pg. cstipiitar = 
P.st(p»lcr),e.'caet, bargain for; origin doubtful: 
by some refen'edto OL.*si//)id»s,lirm; by others 
to h. stipula, a straw.] To arr.ange or settle 
definitely, or by special mention and agree- 
ment, or as a special condition: as, it is stipu- 
lated tliat A shall jiay 5 per cent. 

Ifenry the Fourth and the kinpr iny master had fU'pu- 
Med uith each other tliat, whensoever any one of them 
died, the survivor sliould take care of tlic otlici's clUld. 

Lord Ucrbcrl o/ Cherhury, Life (cd, Howells), p. 12D. 

Those Articles which were stipulated in tlicir Favour. 

Howell, Letters, I. iii. 20. 

It is stipulated also that every man shall he bound to 
obey his own lord ‘'convenientor.*' or so far as is lUtiiiK 
and right. ““ Htiepe. lint., XXII. 782, 

Stipulated damages, (a) In a general sense, a sum 
named in a contract or obligation as the damages to he 
paid in case of non-performance. (6) As commonly used 
in law, damages liquidnteil by a stipulation — that is, n 
sum Hxed by a contnu't or obligation in such manner as to 
be the sum payable in case of bro.ich, without any furllicr 
question as to the ainmint of the actual damages. 

stipulate- (.‘.fip'u-lfit), a. [< NL. *.slipulatus, < 
L. stipula, a stalk, slipule : see .•.tipule. | In hot., 
h.aviiig stipules: as. a sliindatc stalk or leaf. 
Stipulates (stip-u-hvte-e), ». III. {J- von 
iSaclis), < *stijiulaiu,':, .stalked (see stipulate-), -1- 
-f,T.] y.aeh.s's name for the ousporangiato ferns, 
a divi,siou which embraecs the Upliiogln.^.iacar 
and Ma rattiaiu O'. The uuino is now nhundoned, ns it 
ishnoun that there niv iiosUpule.s in the Ophioutu^'iace/r, 
and that thej aiv ..onndiinea wanting in tho Marattiucric 
stipulation' (stip-u-lu'shot\), u. [< F. stiiiula- 
tiiiii = yp. t'slipulaewn ='l'g. cstijiula(;dii = It. 
stipulazwin, < L. .stipulatwtu-). n iiromi.se, bar- 
gain, eoveiiaiit, < stipuluri, demaml a formal 
promise, liui'gaiu, eoveiiaut, stipulate: see .s/i/i- 
ulati.} 1. The act of stipulating, iigreciug, 
or eoveiiantiiig; a eoutraeting or Ijargainiiig. 
— 2. That which is stipulated or agreed upon; 
a eoiitniet or Itargain, or a partieular artieloor 
item in a eoutract: as, the .sttpntnt/on.s of tlie 
allied powers to furnish each liiseoiitiiigent of 
troops ; a enntraet eoiitaiuing so iminy .itipula- 
t/mi.v, — 3, III law. specilieally — (o) Au agree- 
ment lictweeu counsel or attoriiey.s in n cause, 
affecting its eoiiduet. (h) An iindertalting iu 
the nature of iiail taken in tlie admiralty courts. 
((') In Homan law, a eoutract in wliicirtlie form 
consisted in a tiucstion and answer, fornmlilies 
which in course of time came to he recognized 
as making a valid eontrnet whicli miglit dispense 
wit h t he eeremoninla required by tlie earlier law. 
stipulation- (stip-il-la'.sbpn), li. [< U. Slijiula, 
a stalk: sve stipule.} In'iwh, tlie sitmitioii ami 
structure of the stipules, 
stipulator (stip'fi-la-tor), n. [< L. stipulator. 
one who stiiiiilates. < stipulari, doinniid a for- 
mal proniisc, Imrgniii, stipulate: see stipulate.} 
One who stipulates, contracts, or eovenaiits; in 
Jloiii. lair, one to whom a sti]uilatinn or prom- 
ise was given in tho form of contract known as 
stipulalio. tice slipulatinnt. il (c). 
stipule (stip'ul), II. [=F. stipule = It. stipuhi, 

< L. stijiida, a .stalk, stem, blade, dim. of stijic, 
stock, trunk : see stipe-.} 1. In imi. : (a) One of 
a pair of lateral appendages found at the liase 
of the petiole of many leaves. Silpali-.s arc tmr- 
nially Hat organs, leaMikc In appearance and use, or color- 
less and ecak'-likc, and without func-lion — botncllnics. 
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however, as In the magnolia, fig, and beech, serving ns bud- 
scales and falling when the leaves expand. Stipules may 
be free from the petiole, or ndnatc by one edge, then pass- 
ing by grades into mere wing-like expansions of its base ; 
they may bo free from one another, or variously united, 
sometimes so as to clasp the stem, Eometimes betw een it 
and the leafstalk (then intrapctiolnr), sometimes sheath- 
ing the stem, ns in Polygonum, then forming ocreic (see 
ocrea). The adjacent iitcmbcrs of two opposite pairs may 
hcconie connate around the stem, as in many Ihibiacen:, 
Stipules arc sometimes reduced to mere bristles, or take 
the form of spines, ns in the common locust; in Smilax 
they appear to be converted into tendrils. Tliey are often 
wholly wanting, but where present they generally char- 
acterize whole families, as they do the Mahacerc, Legu- 
minos/v, and Posacae. (fc) In the CharaccsSf one of 
certain imicelhilnr tubes, of greater or less 
length, on tho inner and outer sides of the so- 
callcdleaf. (c) Sumo as paraphyllinn (h ). — 2, 
In ornith^f a newl}’ sprouted feather} a pin- 
fcatlior. Also stipula, 

stipuled (stip'fild), a, [< stipule + In 

hot., iurnishedwith stipules, or lateral leafy ap- 
pendages, 

stipuliform (stip'u-li-form), «. £< L. stipula, a 
stalk, + forma, form.] In hot., having tlio 
foim of a stipule. 

stir^ (st6r), r. ; pret. and pp. stirred, ppr. siir~ 
riug. [Also dial. (and sfoor); early mod. 
E. also stirr, sftrrc, stirc, sterc; < 
stcreu, sturcu, sti/rcu, < AS. sti/riau, move, stir, 
= North Fries, stiarcu = MD. stoorcu, D. storcu, 
disturb, vex, = MLG. stdreu, disturb, hinder, 
= ()1IG. stdreu, stdrrcu, scatter, destroy, disturb, 
"MUG. sUrreu, G. stiheu, disturb, iuternipt, hin- 
der, = S\v. disturb; of. Icol. a stir, 
Dnn. for-.'itt/rre, disturb; not connected ■with L. 
.'itcrufre, seattor, or K. sfrcir .* see Cf. 

.s/oor-, Ileneo ult. storm and .^turffcon. Tlio 
ME. forms are iu some uses c*on£iiso<i with sim- 
ilar forms of .s'frc/d, ‘dii'cct/ ^guide.’] I, tnius. 

1. To move; change tlie position or situation 
of: as, to .stir hand or foot. 

Sttuule ho ncucre bo AtytUche tfiorgh stcrtinge of tho bote 
lie bctxicth and buweth tlie body is vnstnbic. 

i'lVr.s l*lotnnan (C), xl. yO. 
He pulls you not ii hair, nor p.arcs a nail. 

Nor etirs a wilhont due tlgiirlng 

The lioroscopc. T. Toinkis (f), Allmtnazar, I. 3. 

2. To set in motion; agitato; disturb. 

There Is cvercmorc gret Wynd Jn that I'o.ssc, that fter> 
fthe e>erenM*re the (Jraxelle, and tnnketho It trouble. 

Mandcville, Tnivvh, p. 32. 
iiy mind Is troubled, like a fountain rtirr'd. 

5/inA-,T. ami C., III. 3. Oil. 
Airs that gently ffir 

Tlie \enial ka\eM. n*ort/s*iror/A, Ruth. 

3. To move briskly ; bo«»lir. 

Now rtureth lipn self Arlhour, 

Tlienkjng on hjs Inhoiir, 

.\ttd gndt'r>'tli (o li>'m strcnghtli nhoutc, 

JI>b k>ngcs «\. r.rles on a rowte. 

.!rf/iiir(ed. runilvall), 1. 21)3. 
(’ome. }ou must (t%r >our Stumps you miibt Dance. 

Steele, Tender Husband, v. l. 

4. To cause tlio particles or parts of to change 
])Inco in relation to each other by agitating willi 
the liaml or an implement: as,' to .‘Jf/rtho fire 
witli a poker; toxDr one’s eolTeewith n spoon. 

He ftiretti the c«*lvS. 

Chaueer, Canon's Yeomnn’s Tale. 1. 2r»7. 

, one of the feIIowcs(In Mr. lY. Potter’s tinie), 

was wont to saj that Dr. Kettle's bralno was like n hasty- 
pudding, where thoic was momorle, Judgement, and 
jdianiy ulUhmvftugctlier, JtiVri/. J.|vc3(Jlnlj)ii Kettle). 

Of. To brandish; flourish. 

Now hatr Artliiire Ills axe. A: the lialme grjper, 

A gtiirnrly rtnrez hit aboiilc, that Btr>kv W)tli hit thost. 
.Vir (Jawagne and Utc Green Knight (P. Jk T, S.), 1. 331, 

G. To bring into notice or discussion ; agitato; 
debate; moot. 

Stir not tpu'slluns of Jiirisdlctluii. Jlacon, Great Place. 

7. To rouse, as from sleep or inaction; awaken. 

Nay, then, 'cls time to ffirlilin from Ids trance. 

Shak., T. of the S„ I. 1. 182. 
Thy dear heart Is stirred 
From out Its wonted quiet. 

H'lY/mMi Mom'g, Parthly Paradise, II. 314. 

8. To move; e.xeito; rouse. 

His steed was bloody rcil, and foined yre, 

M'heti wllli tire nmistring spur lie dUlidm roughly etirc. 

SpruH'r, F. , II. v, 2. 
The music must be slirlll and all confus'd 
That ttirg my blood. 

Jtcau. and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, i. 1. 

9. To incite; instigate; sot on. 

Feendis threten fnste to take me. 

And ftcren hello liouinlls to bite me. 

Hgmnx to Virgin, etc. (H. Ik 'J’. S.), p. 70. 
With him along h cornu the mothcr-queen, 

An Ate, etirring him to blood and strife. 

Shak., K. John, H. 1. 03. 
To stir coalst. b’ec coal . — To stir up. (o) To insli- 
gi^tc ; incite : as, to gtir vp a nation to rehcllion. 


stir 

To these undertakings these great Lords of the World 
have been stirred up rather by the desire of Fame . . . 
than by the affection of bearing rule. 

Jlaleigh (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. G54). 
There's that Will Slaskery, sir, as is the ranipageousest 
Methodis' as can he, an’ I make no doubt it w'as him as 
stirred up th’ young woman to preach last night. 

George JSliot, Adam Bede, v. 
(f») To excite; provoke; foment; bring about: as, to stir 
up a mutiny ; to stir up contention. 

They gan with fowle reproch 
To stirre up strife, and troublous contecke broch. 

’ Spenser, F. Q,, in. i. 64. 
To bo more just, religious, wise, or magnanimous then 
the common sort stirrs up In a Tyr.ant both feare and 
envy. Hilton, Eikonoklastes, xv. 

(c) To rouse to action; stimulate; quicken: as, to stir up 
the mind. 

[They] arc also perpetually stirred up to fresh industiy 
and new discoveiies. Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 

The man who stirs up a reposing community . . . can 
scarcely bo destitute of some mor.al qualities wdiich e.x- 
tort even from enemies a reluctant admiration. 

JIacaulag, Sir William Temple. 

IL iufraus. 1. To pass from rest or inaction 
to motion or action; move; budge; as, they 
daro not sfiiy to stir abroad, 

" blaster," said he, *‘heriil’dby me, 

From tlie Orccn-wood we’ll not stir/* 

Bobin Hood and the Golden -d rroie (Child's Ballads, V. 384). 

Xo disaffected or rebellious person can stir without be- 
ing presently known ; and this renders the King vciy safe 
in Ids Government. Damjner, Voyages, II. i. 74. 

During the time I remained in the convent, the superior 
thought it proper I should not stir out. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, II. i. 4. 

2. To be in motion; bo in a state of activity; 
bo on the move or go ; be active : as, to bo con- 
tinually stirriup. 

If yc will nedys know at sliort mid longc, 

It is cvyn a womans toungc, 

For that is ever ttcri/ngc. 

Interlude o/ (he Four Bleincnts. (Halliicell, under short.) 

If the gentlewoman that attends tho general’s wife be 
stirring, tell her thcic 's one C.asslo entreats of her a little 
favour of siicech, Shak., Olhcllo, ill. 1 , 27. 

Site will brook 

Ko tarrying; where she comes the winds mustifir. 

IVordsiCorlh, i5onnets, i. 32. 

3. To bo in circulation; bo enrront; be on foot. 

No ill luck rtfm’n'7 hut what lights on my shoulders. 

Shak., M. of V., ill. 1 . 03. 
Tlicr dyed such mtiHHuds tvcckly of y® plague, as all 
tnidc was dead, and little jnoncy stirring. 

Brad/ord, Plymoutli Plantation, p. 204. 
There Is no News at all stirring here now’. 

Howell, Letters, Ii. 18. 

4. To nso an iiiptrumont or tho Imnd for mak- 
ing a disturbing or agitating motion, as in a 
liquid. 

The more yon stir In it tho more It stinks. liulwer. 

5. To bo rouBod; bo excited; disturb or agi- 
tato one’s self. 

You show too much of that 
For w hlch the people stir. Shak., Cor., ill. 1, D3. 

Stir^ (Rtcr), u. [Early mod. E. .also slirre; < 
If. Movement; action. 

Tlic sounding of our wortlcs [isl not alwayes cgall ; for 
some aske longer, some shorter time to he vttcred in, & 
so, by the Philosophers ilctlnitlon, stirre Is the true mea- 
Rure uf lime. J*uttcnhnn\, Aite of Eng. Pocsie, p, 5C. 

2. A state of motion, activity, brislaiess, bus- 
tle, or tho like; the confusion and tumult of 
many persons in action. 

Why nil these words, this clamour, nnd this stir? 

SirJ. Denhaw, Pnidcncc, 1. 112. 
The house had that pleasant aspect of life which Is like 
tho cheery expression of comfortable activity in the hu- 
man countcimncc. You could see nt once Hint there 
was the stir of .a largo family within it. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, 

It Is well to turn aside from tho fretful stir of the pres- 
ent. IJuxlcg, Animal Automatism. 

3. Commotion; excitement; tumult; as, Iiis ap- 
Iipnranco on tho sceno crcatoil quite a stir. 

Men may thinko It strange there should be .'?uch a stirre 
for n little come; but had it becne gold, with more case 
wee might haue got it; and had It wanted, the whole Col- 
ony had starued. 

Quoted in Cajd. John Smith's Woiks, I. 219. 
M’lion Portscy, weighing well Hic ill to her might grow, 
In that their mighty stirs might he her overthtow. 

Bragton, I’oljolbion, ii. 448. 
An Impost was louied of the suhlects, to sntisllc the pay 
dne to tlic sonldlours for the Persian warre, which mlsed 
these stirres. Purchas, Pilgiimagc, p. 287. 

4. Motion; impulse; emotion; feeling. 

lie did kcej) 

TJio deck, with glove, or h.at, or handkerchief. 

Still waving, as the Ilts and slir.s of 's mind 
Could best c.\press how slow lus soul sail’d on. 

Shak., Cymbeline, i. 3. 12. 

5. Apohe; a jog. 

“Eh, Arthur?” said Tom, giving him a stir with his 
foot. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, il. 8. 




S/tretrus ntie/iaraj^c 
(Hair Itnc •ih'iwt. nitiiral 
siiC.) 


stir 

6. A house of coiTeetiou; a lockup; a prison. 
[Thieves’ slanf;.] 

I was in Pnimmacrem, and was seven days in the new 
stir, and nearly broke my neck. 

Mmrhciv, London Labour and London Poor, I. 469, 

stir- fslir), It. [A corruption of sir.] Sir. 
['Scottish vulgarism.] 

I ro st’clang for service, slir. Scott, Old Mortality, viii. 

stirabout (ster'a-bout'’'), ». [< sOVl + aiouf.] 

1. ( l:itm-al or otlier porridge. 

Ill' fifth btiok is of pease-porrid"e, under which are 
iticlu Je«l fruinetary, water*gruel, milk-porridge, rite-milk, 
Iluinarj, /'hr- ibouf, and the like. 

ir. Kinu, Art of Cookery, Letter ix, 

2. Otifmeal nrid dripping or ‘bacon-fat mixed 
together and stirred about iu a frying-imu, 
UaUl'CfV. fProv. Eug.] 

Stiretrus (sti-re ' tru^), n. [NL, (Laporto, 1833), 

< Gr. irrnpor, barren, + tlio abdomen.] 

A notable genus of true 
bug’^, of the family Pniia- 
iowithVf comprising about 25 
species peculiar to America, 
most of them tropical, one 
ppocie?, S. anchorapo. Is found In 
Oic southern United States, and is 
a common enemy of the cliinch- 
bug, Colorado potato-beetle, and 
cotlon-womi, 

stiriated (stir'i-a-ted), n. [< 

*.slirinlc (< L. stirin, a frozen 
drop, an icicle; ef. still-) + 

-rr?-.] Adorned withpeudants 
like icicles. 

stirioust (stir'i-ns). a. [< L. stirin, a frozen 
drop, an ieiede, + -oiis.] Consisting of or re- 
sembling icicle.s. 

Ctyst.^l is found Bometimes in rocks, and in some places 
not much unlike the stinoiif or stillicidious dependencies 
of ice. Sir T. Sroicne, Vulg. Err., li. 1. 

stirk (sferk), ii. [Also sierk, slur!:; < JEE. stirl:, 
styrk, sirrk, slirkc, siyrkc, < AS. stirc, a yoimg 
cow, heifer, stt/rc, sft/ric, a young steer, = JU). 
stirrick = MLG. .sterke, > G. sfdV/.r, slarkr, a 
young cow, heifer, G. dial, sterk, a young .steer; 
nsually o.vplaincd .us derived, witii dim.sufDx-ic, 

< AS. '.stedr, etc., a steer; hut proh. connected, 
ns orig. ‘a young cow that, lias not yet calved,’ 
with OHG.'sli'rn, fifnG.c/cr, aram, Goth, .s'lnira, 
barren, 7 j. .'.liriUi, barren, Gr. crcipoc, crlpiipor, 
barren, .^kt. slriri, barren, sterile: see sterile.] 
An animal of tlie ox or cow kind from one to 
two years old. [Prov. Eng. or Seoteli.] 

stirless (stOr'les), a. [< stir'i- + -less.] Still; 
motionless; inactive; very quiet. [Rare.] 

.Slie kept ill r lioliow, rtirlm eyes on Ids. Tticre was an 
absence of movenant about, lier almost oppressive. Slie 
seemed not eicn to Iireatlic. llarpcr's .Ifnjr., LXAVI. 2iS. 
stirn (stbrn). Same as slcriiH. 
stiropt, ”• An oldjspelling of stirrup. 
stirpt (sterp), II. [< J[E. slir/ic, < L. stirps, a 
stock, root, race.] Stock; race; family. 

So is she spronge of noble stirp and hipli. 

Cowrf Of Love, 1. IG. 
Democracies . . . are commonly more quiet, and less 
subject to sfditioii, tiian wliere tliere are sfiTyw of nobles. 

Bacon, Kobility (ed. 1887). 

stirpicultural (.sti'-r-pi-kul'ti7u--al), a. Pertain- 
ing to stirpiiculturc. The Sanitarian, XXIV.514. 
stirpicultnre (sti'r'pi-kul-tuiO, n. [<L.slirjis, 
a stock, race, -f- ciiltnra, culture.] The breed- 
ing of special stocks or strains. 

.Sentimental objections In the way of the higher jfiVpi- 
culture. The Sation, Aug. 10, 1670, p. 02. 

stirps (stcrjis), ;i. ; pi. stirpes (sthr'pez). [L.: see 
stirp.) 1. Race; lineage; family; in into, the 
jierson from wliora a family is descended. See 
jier stirpes, under jicr. — 2. Inrouh, a clttssifi- 
. e.utory group of uncertain rank .and no fixed po- 
sit ion. by MacLoay made intermediate between 
a family'and a tribe ; a siiperfamily. Compare 
firniip^, section, cohort, antiplialanx . — 3. In hot., 
a race or permanent variety, 
stirrage’f (sti;r'ri.j), n. [< stir^ 4- -ape.] The 
act ot stiiTing; agitation; commotion; stir. 
Every email rtirrayc waketh them. 

Grander, On Ecclcs, (1021), p. 320. 

Stirrage^t, n. Same as steerage. 
stirrer (ster'Or), )(. [< sfiri + -cri.] 1. One who 
stirs; c.speoially, one who is active or bustling. 
Come on, . . . give me your liand, sir ; an early stirrer. 

Shale., 2 lien. IV., ili. 2. 3. 

Bris. Good d.ay to you. 

Cam. You are au early stirrer. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, 1. 1. 

2. One who stirs or agitates anything, as a 
liquid, with the hand or an imiilempnt for stir- 
ring. — 3. An implement or a machine used for 
stirring a liquid or tlie like. 

374 
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stitch 


stirrer. ' ” IF. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 207. 

4. One who incites or instigates ; an instiga- 
tor : often with iip -• as, a stirrer up of conten- 
tion. 

We must give, I say, 

Unto the motives, and the stirrers up 
Of humours in the blood. 

B. Jonstm, Alchemist, iii. 1. 


The liquid being taken ont on a pointed glass rod or muley-head or in the sash. — 4. In carp., etc., 

iron loop.gtrap or other device for seounng 
a rafter-post or -strut to a tie, or for support- 
ing a beam, etc. — 5, Ahold for the foot at the 
end of the stock of a large crossbow, to keep 
it firm while the how is bent and the string 
drawn to the notch. See cut under ariiaiistcr. 
— 6. In anaU, the st.apes or stirrup-hone, 
stirrup-har (stir'up-biir), n. The spring-bar 
or otlier device on a riding-saddle to which the 
upper end of the stirrup-strap is fastened, 
stirrup-bone (stir'up-bon), n. The stapes of a 
mammal: so called from its shape, 
stirrup-cup (stir'np-kup), n. A cup of wine or 
other liquor presented to a rider when moimted 
and about to take bis departure ; a parting-oup. 
stirrup-hose (stir'up-hoz), n, pi. Heav.v stook- 


Stirrers ot sedition, without any zeal for freedom. 

Macaulay, Sir W. Temple, 

stirring (stfer'ing), n. [< ME. stcringc, styryngc, 
sicriinge; verbal n. of s/irl, ®.] 1. Movement; 
motion; activity; effort; tlie act of moving or 
setting in motion. 

Eche abonten other goynge, 

Causelh of othrea sterinye. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, I. 800. 


Theemotionsvoiced in bis Eongarerfim'ngsof the spirit ings wom over the other garments for the legs 

by men traveling on horseback in the seven- 
teenth century, and probably earlier. They are 
described as made very large at the top, and secured by 
points to the girdle or the bag-breeches, 
stirrup-iron (stir'up-i''''ern), n. The stirrup 
proper — that is, the metal loop in which the 
foot is placed, as distinguished from the leather 
strap which suspends it. 
stirrup-lantern (stir'up-lan*'tem), n. A small 
lantern with an iron frame fastened below tbe 
stirrup to light the road at night and also to 
warm the rider’s foot : a contrivance used in the 
fifteenth century and later. 


ratlierthnn thrills of the senses. 

The Atlanttc, LXV., p. 4 of ndv’ts. 

2\. Temptation. 

5 if any sterjfnffe on me etejt^ 

Out of the elos of thi clennosac 
Wyase me, lord, in wo & welc. 

And kepe me fram vnk}’ndneflse. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. I’urnivall), p. 251. 

3. In Of/n., the second tilth or fallow. Florio, 
273. (HulliiocU.) — 4t. Riot; commotion, 
ril lie about Charing-cross, for, if there be any stirrings, 
there we shall have ’em. 

Webster and Delilcer, Northward IIo, i. 2. 

stirring (ster'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of stirl, v.) 1. 
Boi 
or 

brisk; as, a, .stirring Ulo; stirring times 


rring (ster mg), p. n. Ltpr- or snr^, r.j ctiTrim lontbor (stir'an-leTHif 6rl. n. The 
i:fyv . saaciie. _ 


Such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit. 

Shak.p L. L. L-, v. 


The stape- 


stirrup-muscle (stir'up-mus'l), 
dins. 

.... , stirrup-oil (stir'up-oil), «. A sound beating ; 

Those who appear the most shmnjr In Ihe scene may _ TTnlliwclI fProv Enn.l 

possibly not be the real motors. Hiirie, Kev. n France. aoruUDing. naitiwcii. iriuy.s.uy.j 
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tion ; a stirring march. supporting anything else which lies in its 

Often the ring of Ills verse is sonorous, and overcomes loop or hollow, 
the jagged eonsona.>taIdlellOTwHhrt,mhy!>Tk^ Obsolete^foims of the preterit 


3f. Fickle. 

A stylhc man of bis stsiture, stirond of willc, 

Slemt liym to mony tliingcs, A of myndc gode. 

Vcstriiciion of Trog (E. L. T, S.), I. 3S33. 

stirrup (stir'- or sttT'np), n. [Early mod. E, 
also atirrop, stiropy stcropc ; < ME. sUrop, styrop, 
sitjrope, sicrepe, < AS. sttrdpy sUgrdp, siigerup 
(=s MD. stcgcrcp, stccghrccpf also stcgcirccp = 
OHG. siegarcify MHG. G. stcgrcif = Icel. $tig~ 
rcip)y lit. ‘moiiulinp-rope,’ < stigauy mount, -f 
rap, rope: sec sti/^ and ropci. Cf. J). stijg-hen- 
gel =r G. stctg-biigcl =: Sw. stig-hggeX = Dan. 
sfig^hoJlCy a stirrup, lit. a ring or loop for mount- 
ing (SCO i. A support for the foot of 

a person mounted 
on a horse, usual- 
ly a metal loop 
with tho bottom 
part flat and cor- 
rugated or finish- 
ed with points to 
give a hold to tho 
solo of tho boot 
and to aid in 
mounting. Tlic 
metal loop is eus* 
pended from the sad* 
die by a strap or 
thong, which in mod. 
cm Baddies Is adjust- 
able In length. The 
stirrup of Arab or 
oilier Eastern horse- 
men has a very' broad 
rest for the foot ; this 
projects BometImes 
beyond tlie liccl, and 
the sharp edge of It 
serves insteatl of a 
spur. Tlic stJmipsof 
somemodern military’ 
saddles have m Urong 

front piece of leather or other material which prevents 
the foot from passing too far into tlic loop and protects 
the front of the leg. See also cut under saddle. 

Our hostc upon lus stiropes stood onoii. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Shipman’s Talc, 1. 1. 
ni hold your stirrup when you do allglit, 

And without gnidging wait till you return. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Jlan’s Fortune, Iv. 1. 

2. Naiit, a rope with an eye at its end, through 
which a foot-ropo is rove, and by which it ia 
supported. The ends of stirrups are securely fastened 
to the yard, ami they steady the men when reefing or 
furling sails. 

3, In viacli.y any piece resembling in shape 
and functions tho stirrup of a saddle, ns the 
iron loop by which a mill-saw hangs from the 



r, btirrup for poulaine; ?. modem 
^titnip . 3. Mcxic til Mooden stirrup : 4, 
Mexican uooden stirrup with taps. 


ami past participle of starts. 
stitch (stioh), n, [< ME. stiche, stychc, < AS. 
siicc, a pricking sensation (also in comp, in- 
sticc, an inward stitch, ,/;er-3(icc, a sudden stitch 
or twinge, siic-ndl, stic-wtcrc, stitch in the side), 
not found in lit. sense ‘pricking,’ ‘piercing,’ 
= OFrios. steke, stek = OHG. stih, flIHG. G. 
stich, a pricking, prick, sting, stab, stitch, = 
Goth, stiks, a point of time; from the verb, AS. 
*stccan, etc., prick, sting, stick: sec sfi'clA, 
stick-,] 1. Au acute sudden pain like that 
produced by the thrust of a needle ; a sharp 
spasmodic pain, especially in the intercostal 
muscles: as, a, stitch in the side. Such pams 
in the side may he myalgic, neuralgic, pleuritic, 
or due to muscular cramp. 

'Twas but a stitch into my side, 

And sair it troubles me. 

The Queen's Sfarie (Child’s Ballads, III. 117). 
Corporal sickness is a perpetual monitor to tho con- 
science, every’ pang a reproof, and every stitch reads a 
lesson of mortality. liev. T. Adams, ‘Works, I. 441. 

2t. A contortion; a grimace; a twist of the 
face. 

Tf you talk, 

Or pull your face into a stitch again. 

As I love truth, I shall bo very angry. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, ii. 2. 

3. In sewing: (a) One movement of a threaded 
needle, passing in and otit of tho fabric, and 
uniting two parts by the thread, which is draivn 
tight after each insertion. (6) Tho part of the 
thread loft in the fabric by this movement. — 

4. In knitiing, netting, crochet, emhroklcnj, lace- 

making, etc.: C«) One whole movement of the 
implement or implements used, as Imitting- 
neodlos, bobbins, hook, etc. (J)) The result of 
this movement, shown in tho work itself. — 5. 
Tho kind or style of work produced by stitch- 
ing; as, buttonhole-sfi7c/i; cvoss-stitch ; pillow- 
lace by extension, a kind or style of work 

■with the loom. For stitches in lace, see jtoint^. 
See also whipf-stiich.'^SU Distance passed over 
at one time; stretch; distance; way. 

How far have ye come to-day? So they said. From the 
house of Gains our friend. I promise you, said he, you 
Imve gone a good stitch ; you may well bo aweary ; sit 
down. Bungan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 314, 

7, In agri., a space between two double fur- 
rows in plowed gi’ouud; a furrow or ridge. 

And many men at plough he made, that dravo earth here 

and there, 

And turn’d up stUches orderly, Chajnnan, Iliad, xviii. 495. 

8. A bit of clothing; a rag; as, he had not 
a dry stitch on. [Colloci.] — 9. In hooTchind- 
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ing, a conneotion of leaves or pieces of paper, 
through perforations an inch or so apart, mtli 
thread or wire. A sinnlc stitch Is made with two per- 
forations only, the thread hcinR tied near the entcrinjc 
place of the stitching-necdle. A double stitch has three 
and sometimes four perforations, the thread belner reversed 

in and out on the upper and under side at each pei forntion. 
A saddlc-hack stitch lias its perforations in the center of the 
creased folded double leaves. A sidc-stitch lias perfora- 
tions tlirouKh the sidesof the leaves, about otic ei"litb of an 
inch from the back fold. A French stitch has two peifora- 
tions only in each section of the pamphlet, the sicond per- 
foration of the first section ending wliere the first perfora- 
tion of the second section bcfrins, in which diagonal line 
tlie stitching-needle is put through each succeeding sec- 
tion, and is then reversed and locked at the end. A ma- 
chine-stitch is a succession of ordinarj’ locked stitches 
made by the sewing-machine. A icirc stitch has short 
staples of turned wire, which arc forced throngli tlio 
leaves and clamped by one operation of the wiru-stltching 
machine. Sec kcttle-stitch. — Blind Etltch. See blind^, — 
Damask stitch. Sec Dotted stitch. Same 

as dot-stitch.— False stitch, In pillorc-lacc makiu;/, same 
as false pinhole (wliicli see, under pinhole). — Fancy, 
Flemish, German, clovers’, gobelin, herring-bone, 
honeycomb, idiot, Irish, overcast stitch. Sec tho 
qualifying words.— Outline-stitch. Sec onffinc.— Plait- 
ed stitch. See pZnt’fcd.— Raised stitch. See rniVd.— 
Royal stitch. See roiial.— Russian stitch. A kind of 
ribbed stitch in crochet. Diet of A'ccdlctcork. — Short 
stitch, a kind of needlework need in embroidery of the 
simplest kind, wlicrc tho ground is partly covered by 
single stitches of a thread usually of different color, tho 
ground not so covered generally forming fho pattern. — 
Slanting stitch. Seo sfnnf. — To go through stitch 
Wltht, to prosecute to the end; complete. 

And In rcganl of the main point, that they should never 
he able to go through stitch tnth that war. 

Ur'quhart, tr. of Itabelais, Gnrgantua, I. 47. 
(See aUo backddeh, chain-ditch, crcu'rl-stitch, cros^-stitch, 
feather-stitch, hemditch, lock-stitch, rope stHch, spider-stitch, 
stcm-stitch, strcak-ditch, etc.) 

stitch (stivh), r. [< ME. stirchcn (prot. 

prick, stitcli, = MD. stichrn, D. stiHcu = 
OIIIt. .'^tircltdu, MUG. G. cnibroi<lcr, 

stitch; from tho noun. Cf. r.] I. 

1. To unite by stitches; sew. — 2. To ornn- 
niont with stitches. — 3. In opri., to form into 
ridges.— To stitch up. (c) To form or put t<igethcr by 
6CW ing. 

■'ho ha.«», out of Impatience to sec herself in her Weeds 
order d her MantuaAVoman to stitch up any tiling Inirncdi 
ntelj. tJrlcf A-la-Modc, >. 1. 

(6) Tt) mend or unite with a nee<Uc and thre.ad . ns, to 
Ftitch up a rent; to stitch up nn artery. 

II. intrnns. To sow ; make stitches. 

Stitch ' ftitch ! stitrh ' 

In poverty, hunger, ami dirt. 

Ili>od, .Song of tho Slilrt. 

stitchel (stich'ol), II. A kind of hairy wool. 
[Local.] Imp. Diet. 

stitcher (stica'cr), a. [< (stitch + -n-L] One 
wlio stitches; also, a tool or mnehino used in 
stitching. 

All alike are rich and richer. 

King with crown, ami cto«s leggci! stHehcr, 
hen the grave lilile.s all 

Ji. ir, (jildcr, l»rlnklng Song 

stitchery (stich'er-i), ji. [< .stitch + -try.] 
Needlework; in modern times, tho labor or 
drudgery of sowing. 

(’omc, lay aside jour rfi/rArrj/; I must have jou play 
the Idle husw ife >vlth me this afteruoipu 

Shak . Cor., 1. 3. 7o. 

stitchfallen (sticlrfa'ln), u. [< s-titrh -h/allcn, 
pp. of ./bf/L] Fallen, ns a stitcli in knitting. 
[Karo.] 

A ftxtch-faVn cheek, that hangs hcUiw the Jaw. 

Dnjdcn, tr. of Jiuenal’s Satire*, ;w. 

stitching (sticlFini'), II. [VcM'bal n. .stitch, r.] 
Stitclios collectively ; ospocially, oriiainontal 
stitches designed to ^ho^v on the surface of 
tho ^ork. — Middle Stltcblng (/mt/f ). .‘^.amca* moniv 
scam, 1 . 

stitching-horse (.sticlFing-librs), ». a Imruess- 
inakor.s’ clami) or work-hohler mounteil on a 
wooden frame or horse. The jaw of tho clamp 
is kept in position by mean.s of a foot-lover. 
See cut (iiuler srin/if/-cfi/ij/ji. 
stitch-wheel (stich'hwCd), n. In hanic.s-.S’/nu/:^ 
ing, a small notched wheel inounte«l in a Iian- 
dle, used to mark tho places for the stitclics 
in hand-sewed work; a iiricking-wheel. 

stitch-work (stich'w’erk), a. Embroidery. B. 
Taiflor, Nortliem Travel, p. 415. 

stitchwort (stich'wb-rt), n. [Early mod. E. also 
tdichwort; < ME. stichicurtf < AS. siinrjirt,< .s-ticc, 
stitch, + wijrt, plant: see stitch tiiid trorfb] 
Ono of several plants of the chickweed or stnr- 
AVort genus, >Stcl!(iri(i. The proper sllteliworl is S 
Ilolostca, the greater stitchwort. lucallj called alUfonc. 
break-bones, shirt-buttons, snapjack, etc., a jirctty Old 
Woild species with nn erect slender stern and htarry wliltc 
flowers. The name alludes to its reputed virtue for the 
cure of stitch In the side, or, according to one old work, to 
Its use for curing tho sting of venomous reptiles (ITlor). 
S. graminca is in England tho lesser Btltchwort. In the 
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United States S. longifoUa, a plant of similar habit, is 
named long-leaved stitchicort. The name is sometimes ex- 
tended, in hooks, to the whole genus, 
stith^t (stitb), a. [Also stithe; < ME. sfiih, stiihe, 
< AS. siWi = OFries. stithy strong, hard, harsh; 
cf. leol. stirdhr, stiff, rigid, harsh, severe.] 
Strong; hard. 

Tclamocus ho tokc, his trii sonc. 

Stake hym in a stith house, & stuerne men to kepe, 
Wnllil full welo, with water nhoutc. 

Destruction of Trog (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13S-14. 

stith“f (stith), «. [< ME. stithj stithe^ < Icel. 

stethi = Sw’. sU'idf an aiml: so called from its 
firmness; cf. Icel. stathr^ a fixed place, AS. 
stcdcy a place, stead: see stead. I)oublot of 
stithy.'] An anvil; a stithy. 

The smyth 

That forgclh sliarpc swerdes on his stith. 

Chaucer, Kniglit's Talc, 1, 1108. 

stithlyt (stitli'li), ailo. [ME., < AS. stithUcc, 
strongly, < stith, strong; see stith'i and -tg-.'] 
Strongly; stiflly; greatly; sore. 

Stithlg with stony.s [thcyl stcynyt lilr to dctlic. 

Destruction of Trog (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12107. 

stithy (stith'i), n . ; pi. stithies (-iz). [Also dial. 
stiddijy stcddjjy steady; nn extension of sfitlfi 
(prob. duo to confusion with smithy as related 
io smith)', see .s7/7//-.] 1. An anvil. 

“Let me Bleep on that hard noliil,” said Varney ; "I can- 
not cIbc perfect the device I nave on tho rtithg.” 

Scott, Kenilworth. 

2. Asmitliy; a smith’s shop; a forgo. 

And iny imaginations arc ns foul 
As Vnlc.aii’a Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 2. 80. 

stithy (stith'i), V. t. ; jn-ot. and )>]). stithied, ppr. 
stittnjing. [< stithg, a.] To forgo on nn anvil. 
The forge that stithied >farR Ids helm. 

Shak., T. and C., Iv. f>. 255. 

stithy-mant (stith'i-mnn), ii. A smith. 

Tilt' fiuMlc .tithiMniiu tlmt llvtil w'liiltrc. 

lij>. lUitt, n. I. 'll. {Davies.) 

stive* (stiv), a. Samo as stccre-i for stiff, 
stive't (stiv), r. [< ME. stiven, < AS. .stiffon 
or stijiaii, also in comp, ihliftini or u-stifieiii (= 
UFrii'S. sti ni, st< va = M I ). D. stijrrn = G . stnfcii 
= Sw. stii/ia = Dan. stirc), grow stiff, < stij'ov 
sti t'. St i ff : SCO stiff.} I, III Inins. To bccoino st i ff ; 
stiflVn. 

n. Inins. To stiffen. 

Tlic hotc Bunric hade fo hard the hhles stiiicd. 

V'i/liam of VaUrneiX.. E. T. 8.), 1. r.03.'l. 

stive- (stiv), r. t.\ prot. and pp. shvvd, ppr. RfiV- 
ing. [< OF. tstU'cr = Sp. I*g. t.stivar = It. sti~ 
van , < Ij. sltfutn , compres^-, crowd toget licr. Cf. 
htetn'i, .sfnv.] To stuff; cram; stow; crowd. 
[Obxdcti* or provincial.] 

Vmi would llilnk it ptrange that fo finall a Fhell Fhonh! 
C'»ntaln »«in*h a qiiantltj, hut n<linire. If you F.aw them 
it In tlielr Fhip*. Sandgs, Tm%nlleB, p. 12. 

"Tiling* are a good deal rtired up.' ntiRwen tl the I>ia* 
con “ I'lojdr'B minds are F«>ur, and I «lon't know , .Molly, 
v>hnt we can <Io.” Judd, Margaret, II. 8. 

Btive-'t (stiv), r. [< ME. .sfii Mj, a var. of 
stmnn, < OF. e.stitnr, stew, batlie: sco 6/cjrl.] 
I. fmn.s*. To stew, ns moat. 

II. nilrans-. To stow, as in a close atinosplicro; 
bo stilled. [Frovincial.] 

I Fhall go out In a boat . . . tine can get ri'l of a few 
li'uir* vvirj- day in that way, In*l4-ad of stinna in a dam- 
nable Imtel. tieorge J.'liot, Panlel Heronda, liv 

stive'll, »• An ob.soloto form of stnr. 
stivcMstiv), ;i. [Also ilial. s7< ir; ajijiar. < MD. 

dust, = G. .stauh = Dan. vvfbr, dust.] 
Dust; Ihodiist tloating in fiour-inillsdunug the 
operation of j^riinliiig. .'^tnnnoiuh, 
stiver* |stFv(*r), II. 1= Sw. .v/y/jvr = Daii, sty- 
vrr, < .MI), .stnyrer, I), .sfuiirr = G. .stular, n sti- 
ver; ori;;in unknown.] 1. A small eoin for- 
merly ctUTont in Holland and in tlio Dutch 
culonies: in Diiteh eallod .stumr. (a) Apmall fH- 
ver coin fomierlj current In Ilollntid, tho twentieth part 
of tile Initi h giildeii. 

Set him free, 

Ami you sliall have your money tfi a stiver. 

And present pajineiit. J'letchrr, Ilegg:irs‘iiUBh, I. 3. 
(6) A cojiper coin foniierlj current In the Dutch colonies. 



Sliver. — Uritish Museum. (Size of the original.) 
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Hence — 2. Any very small eoin, or coin of lit- 
tle value. 

Entre nous, mon cher, I care not a sliver for popularity. 

Buliver, My Kovel, ix. 3. 

"Tliero’s fourteen foot and over," says tho driver, 
‘'Worth twenty dollars, ef it ’b worth a sliver." 

Lowell, Fitz Adam’s Storj’. 

Stiver^t (sti'v6r), n. [< stivc^ + -crl.] An in- 
habitant of the stews; a harlot. Beau, and Ft. ^ 
Scornful Lady, ii. 1. 

stiwardt, n. A Jliddlo English form ot steward. 

Stizostedion (sti-zo-ste'di-ou), n. [NL. (Rafi- 
nes(ine, 1820), also’Stizostcdinmy Siizoicthidium, 
and prop. **Stizostctliiinn, < Gr. Grit^stv, prick, + 
ffr)?(?mr,dim.of arijOog, breast.] Infc/K/i., agenus 
of pike-porches, including two marked species 
of Europe anti North America. They are of large 
size, arc carnivorous, and inhabit fresh waters. S. vitre- 
um is the wall-cycd, goggle-eyed, glass-eyed, yellow, or blue 
pike, dory, or jack-salmon, and S. canadense the gray pike, 
sand-pike, sauger, or homflsh. See cut under pike-perch. 

stoa (sto'il), 71. [< Gr. oTod, sometimes orom, a 

porch, colonnade.] In Gr.arch., a portico, usu- 
ally a detached portico, often of considerable 



PiinMni of the con'truction of .t CreeV. Stm, ns e%c.TY.TtciJ and re 
stored l)y the Arth.-toh-gicaJ Institute of Amenc.1, at Assos, lECa. 


extent, generally near a puhlic place to afford 
opportunity for walking or convcr.«ntion un- 
der filiclter. Tlie Greek stoa was often richly 
adorned with sculpture and painting. Many 
examples had two stories— xhe Stoa. Same as 
the J*oreh. Sec porch. Stoic. 

stoat (slot), n. [Also stole; a vnr. of sloO.] 
Tho ermine, I’liloriiis cniiincti, and other mem- 



bto.ti Of 1 nnlnc erntiurn), m siuiinicr pelanc. 

bers of that genus wlicii not specified bydistinc- 
livo names. See ermine'^, weasel, mini:, fitchew, 
pnlccat, fvrreG. Stoat more particularly designates the 
animal in ordinarj’ PumuuT pelage, when it Is dull rna- 
Imgnuv-hrow n above, ami pale sulphur-yellow below, w itli 
the tail hlaek-tipped ns In w Inter. 

Stoh (stub), n. [A var. of stub.] 1. A small 
post. — 2. A thorn; spine. JlalliwcU. — 3. A 
long steel wedge used for bringing dotvn coal 
after lioling. Gresley. [Prov. Eng. in all uses.] 
Stoblet, A ^liddlo English form of stiihhlc. 
stocaht (sto'ka), n. [Early mod. E. also sto~ 
hughe; < Ir. Gaol, stocach, nn idler in the kit- 
chen.] An attendant; a haiiger-on: an old 
Irish term. 

Hie Btreiigth of all tlmt nation is the Kcarne, Gallo- 
glaise, Stohaghc, IIorBomen, and Ilorsehoycs. 

Sj^enser, state of Ireland. 

Stoccadef (sto-kad'), ». [A\so stoclado, stoccado, 
and stoccata, after Sp. or It.; < OF, estoccadc, 
estocadc = Sp. Pg. estoenda, a thrust, pass, < It. 
stoccata, a thrust witli a weapon, < **stoccare, < 
stocco, a truncheon, short sword, < G. stocl:, a 
stick, staff, stock, = MD. stocl:, a stock-rapier, 
etc.: SCO sfocJ:'^. Cf. stochadc.] 1. A thrust 
with a sword, one of tho movements tauglit by 
the early fencing-masters, as in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

Your punto, j’our re verso, jour F/occufft, yourimhroenta 
your passada, your montniito. 

It. Jonson, Everj' Man In his Humour, Iv. 5 
2. See stockade. 
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stoccadet, r- t. Spo sioc7:aclc. 
stoccadot, stoccatat, ». Same as stoccade, 
stocco (stok'd), «. [It.: seestoc7,-i,s?occadc.] A 
Ion? straight sword for thrusting, similar to the 
tuck. Spo tuck" and cstoc. 

.itochastict (stci-kas'tik), a. [< Gr. aroxaariKo;, 
p.hlp to liit or to gue^s, conjecturing, < aroxaCec- 
‘ ' (, aim at, endeavor after, < CTdxo;, aim, shot, 
a-iiP-N.] Conjectural; given to or partaking of 
• oiijf'Oturc*. 

he (Sir T. Browne] were no prophet, . . . yet 
in tlr.t ficiilty which comes nearest to it he excelled, i. e. 
the c/.'u*ic> , wherein he was seldom mistaken as to fu- 
ture oit’it?, - 1 ^ well p’lhlick as private. 

‘f, quoted in 'ir T. Browne’s Works, 1. \lvii. 

Stocki (stolO, fi.niidrt. l<ME.siocJ:CjSfol‘Jcc,sfnL\ 
:>tnc (pi. :>foU:(S, the stocks), < AS. stoCy 
i^tocc (.ytorc-)y a post, trunk, stock, = OFries. 
(()/: = :\ID. stocl\ D. s(ok = ]\IL(3-. siol\ LG. siocl: 
= OHG. stoc, sioch, MHG. sioc (> It. sfocco, a ra- 
pier). G. = Icel. sioJekr = Dan. dok = Sw. 
ytod: (not recorded in Goth.), a post, stock 
(hence, from Tout., OF. esfoe, a stock, trunk of 
a tree, race, etc., = It. stocco, a stock, trunk of 
a tree, rapier, etc.: see stocco, stoccadcy stock’^, 
(ltd:-, etc.) ; generally supposed to be connected 
yith the similar words, of similar sense, siick'^y 
akikdy and so ynth sfadc; but the phonetic con- 
nection is not clear. Assuming the sense ‘ .stick ’ 
or ‘club’ to be original, a connection may be 
surmised -with Skt. V (orig. ‘*stug ?), thrust. 
The senses of tliis noun are numerous and com- 
plicated; the ME. senses are in part due to the 
OF. (..‘.‘toe.] I. ». 1. Awoodenpost; astako; a 
stump. 

The Cres of cure Lord was made of 4 manere of Trees, 

. . . and the 5^oeA', that stode within the Erthe, ... was 
of Cedre, Mandciillc, Travels, p, lO, 

Ley this roude plate upon an evenc grond or on an evene 
Eton or on an evene ftok fix in tho gronde. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, li. 38. 
They all went downward, fleetly and gaily downward, 
and only he, it seemed, remained behind, like n stock upon 
tho wayside. Jl L. Stevenoon, Will o’ the ilill, 

2. A wooden block; a block; a log; honco, 
something lifeless and senseless. 

He swore hire yis, by siolKc’: and by stones, 

And by the goddes tliat in licvcnc dwcllc. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ill. 5S9. 
Tlicre was an cxe, and a i»/oAy, and oon of the Icwdcstc 
of the shippe hadde hym ley down his hed(lc, and he 
should be fair ferd wyth, and dye on a sw'crd. 

Paston Letters, I. 125. 

More than dead storks would startle .at such beauty. 

Chapman, Blind Beggarof Alexandria. 
And those made thee forsake thy God, 

And worshifi stocks and stones. 

]yanf(nt nV(c o/ Bath (Child's Ballads, ‘NTII. 155). 

3. A per.«onwho is as dull and senseless as a 
block or a log. 

Let 's be no stoics nor no docks. Shak.,!!. of the S., i. 1, SI. 
.Such a stock of a child, such a statue ! Why, he has no 
kind of feeling either of body or mind. 

Brooke, Fool of Quality, Hi. 
What a phlegmatic sot it Is ! Wliy, sirrah, you ’r an an- 
chorite !~a \ile insensible /ffocA-. Sheridan, lllvals, Hi. 1. 

4. A dull object or recipient of action or notice, 
as of wonder, scorn, or laughter; a butt: gen- 
erally the second clement in a compound: as, a 
gazing-.9/0(7.-; a laugliing-.^/oc/.'. 

JTow’soovcr IV c arc oil accounted dull, and common jest- 
ing stocks for your galluntg, there are some of us do not 
descivc it. Brau. and FI., Wonian-Hater, iii. y. 

Thou art the -doc', of mtn, and I admire thee. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iii, 5. 

I know, and may presume her such, 

As, out of humour, will return no love ; 

And therefore might indifferentiy he made 
Tlic courting-ifoc/.' for all to practise on, 

B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 

5. The stalk, stem, or trunk of a tree or other 
plant ; tho main body, or fixed and firm part. 

Though the root thereof wax old In the earth, and tho 
dock thereof die in the ground. Job xiv. 8. 

There, in the docks of trees, white faies do dw’ell. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, iL 2. 
You know him — old, but full 
Of force and choler, and firm upon his feet, 

And like an oaken stock in winter woods. 

Tennyson, Golden Year. 

6. A stem in which a graft is inserted, and 
which is its support; also, a stem, tree, or plant 
that furnishes slips or cuttings. 

You see, sweet maid, wc marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 93. 
Tlie scion ever ovcr-rulcth the dock. 

Bacon, Nat, Hist., Int. to § 477. 
Hence — 7. Tho original progenitor of a family 
or race ; the person from whom any given line 
of descent or inheritance is derived. See stock 
of descent, below. 
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This firste stok was ful of rigbtwisnesse, 

Trewe of his word, sobre, pitous, and free. 

Chaucer, Gentilnesse, 1. 8. 

Brave soldier, yield, thou stock of arms and honour. 

• Fletcher, Bonduca, v. 5. 

8. Direct line of descent; race; lineage; fam- 
ily: as, children of the stock of Abraham. 

"WTiat things are these 1 I shall maary into a fine stock ! 

Bronie, Northern Lass. ii. 2. 

Iji his actions and sentiments he belied not the dock to 
wliich he pretended. Lamb, Two Races of Men. 

They sprang from diilerent stocks. They spoke differ- 
ent languages. Macatilay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

9. The principal supporting or holding part; 
the part in w’hich other parts are inserted, or 
to which they are attached in order to furnish a 
film support or hold. Specifically — (a) The wooden 
support to which the barrel and lock of a rifle or like fire- 
arm arc attached, or upon which tlie bow of the crossbow is 
mounted. See cuts under (/«n and (jun-crtma/ze. (6) The 
liandle by which a boring-bit Is held and turned ; a bit- 
stock; a brace. See cut under brace, (c) The block of 
wood which constitutes the bodj' of a plane, .and in which 
tho cutting iron is fitted. See cuts under plane, rounding- 
plane, and router, (d) The support of the block on which 
an anvil is fitted, or of the anvil itself, (c) The crosspiece 
of an anchor, peipcndicular to the shank, formerly of wood, 
when the sliank was jcissed through a hole cut in the 
stock, or the Latter was made in two parts joggled to re- 
ceive tho shank : now usually of iron, in which case the 
stock slips through a hole ma4le in the shank. See cut un- 
der anchor. (/} An adjustable wrench for holding screw- 
cutting dies. (j)That jiartof a plowto which tlie handles, 
irons, etc., arc attached. (A) A beater, as used in a fulling- 
mill, in the inanuf.icture of chanmis-lcather, etc. (t) An 
arm of a hcvel-gage or of a square. (J) The wooden frame 
in which the wheel and post of a spinning-wheel are sup- 
ported. 

10. A stiff band 
of horsehair, 
leather, or the 
like, covered 
with black sat- 
in, cambric, or 
similar materi- 
al, and made to 
imitate and re- 
place the cravat 
or neckband: 
formerly worn 
by men general- 
ly, and, in some 
forms, still in 
militarj’ use. It 
was somotiincs 
fastened behind 
with a buckle, which was often an ornamental 
object. 

A shining stock of black leather supi^rting his chin. 

Irring, Knickerbocker, p. 321. 

ITo wore a magnificent rtoeJt, with a liberal kind of knot 
in the front; in this he stuck a great pin. 

ir. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 93. 

11. The front part, especially tho front side- 
piece, of a bod. [Scotch.] 

I winna He in your bed, 

Either at stock or wa’. 

Capt. Wedderburn’s Courtship (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 12). 

12. pL An apparatus for tho confinement of 
vagrants and petty offenders, formerly in use 
in different parts of Europe, and retained until 
recently in country villages in England, itcon- 
slstcd of two heavy timbers, one of which could be raised, 



and when lowered was held in place by a padlock or tho 
like ; notches in these timbers, forming round holes when 
the upper timber was shut down in place, held firmly the 
legs of those upon wliom tills punishment was inflicted 
In some cases a second row of openings could be used to re- 
tain the Iiands, and even t!»c neck, also. Compare pillory. 

Ibis yero was ordeyned In cueiy warde (of London] a 
pejT stockis. Arnold's Chronicle, p. xxxvl. 

Mars got drunk in the town, and broke his landlord’s 
head, for which he sat in the stocks the whole evening. 

Steele, Taticr, No. 4. 
13. The frame or timbers on -which a ship rests 
while building; hence, generally, on the stocks, 
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in course of consti-uction or preparation. — 
14t. That part of the tally which the creditor 
took away as evidence of the king’s debt, the 
part retained in the Exchequer being called 
the coiintcrstock. See tally. 

It v-as the custom when money was borrowed for State 
purposes to record the transaction by means of notches on 
a stick (commonly hazel), and then to split the stick 
through tho notches. The lender took one half as a proof 
of his claim against the Exchequer, and it was called his 
StoeJe. The Exchequer kept the other half, which was 
culled the counterstock, and which answered the same 
purpose as was served in after-times by the counterfoil. 

Bithell, Counting-House Diet., p. 290. 

15. In finance : (a) Tho money represented by 
this tally ; money lent to a government, or a 
fund consisting of a capital debt due by a 
government to indiridual holders who receive 
a fixed rate of interest, in modem usage, especially 
in Great Britain, the name is applied to a capital of which 
payment cannot be claimed, but on which interest is paid 
in perpetuity at a given rate ; hence, to buy stock is simply 
to buy the right to this interest on a certain amount of 
this capital debt — a right which may be sold again. The 
various kinds of stocks are called the public funds. See 
fundi, n., 2. 

I have known a Captain rise to a Colonel in two days 
by the fall of docks. 

Steele, quoted in Ashton’s Reign of Queen Anne, II. 206. 

The term Stock was originally applied to the material 
sign and proof of money lent. But as the thing signified 
was of greater importance to both parties than the sign, 
it was at length transferred to the money itself, or rather 
to the right to claim it. In this way Stock came to be 
understood as money lent to the government, and eventu- 
ally to any public body whatever. 

Bithell, Counting-House Diet., p. 290. 

(h) The share capital of a corporation or com- 
mercial company; the fund employed in the 
carrying on of some business or enterprise, di- 
vided into shares of equal amount, and owned 
by individuals who jointly fonn a corporation ; 
in tho plural, shares; as, bank stock; railway 
stock; stocks and bonds. — 16. The property 
which a merchant, a tradesman, or a company 
has invested in any business, including mer- 
chandise, money, and credits; more particu- 
larly, the goods which a merchant or a com- 
mercial house keeps on hand for the supply of 
customers. 

Who trades without a stock has naught to fear. Cibber. 

“We must renew our dock. Cousin Hepzibah!" cried 
tho little saleswoman. “The gingerbread figures are nil 
gone, and so are tliosc Dutch wooden milkmaids, and 
most of our other play tilings. ” 

Ilaivthome, Seven Gables, v. 

17. Fund; sum of money. 

3Ir. lohn Whitson being Maior, with his brethren the 
Aldermen, and most of the Merchants of the Citie of Bris- 
tow, raised a stockc of lOOOL to furnish out two Barkes. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 108. 

It ’s proverbial Ho gave them an alms-penny, for which 
reason Judas carried the bag that had a common stock in 
it for tlie poor. Barnard, Heylin, § 104. 

The money is raised out of the interest of a sfoc* for- 
merly made up by the nobility and gentry. 

Butcher, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 103. 

18. Hoard or accumulation; store; supply; 
fund wliich may be drawn upon as occasion 
demands: as, to lay in a stock of provisions; a 
stock of information. 

Tlioiigh all ray stock of tears were spent already 
Epon Pisano’s loss. Shirley, Traitor, v. 1. 

lie set up as a Surgeon upon his bare natural sfoc* of 
knowledge, and his experience in Kibes. But then he 
had a very great stock of conildence withal, to help out 
the other. Dampier, Voyages, I. 388. 

A great stock of parliamentary knowledge. 

Macaxday, Hist. Eng., vi. 

19t. Share; portion. 

Wliilst wc, like younger Brothers, get at best 
But a small stock, ami must work out tlie rest. 

Coidcy, To Lord Falkland. 

Therefore nothing would satisfie him [a young prodigal] 
unless he were intrusted with the .Sfocfr which was intended 
for him, that he might shew the difference between his 
Father’s Conduct and his own. 

Slillingfleet, Sermons, III. i. 

20t. Ground; reason; evidence; proof. 

He pities our inflnnitics, and strikes off much of the 
account upon tliat stock. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 914. 

21. Tho part of a pack of cards which in cer- 
tain games is not dealt out, but left on the 
table, to bo drawn from as occasion requires. 

Nay, then, I must buy tho stock; send me good carding I 
I liopo the prince’s hand bo not in this sport. 

Flclchcr, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 1. 

22, In arjri.x (a) The horses, cattle, sheep, 
and other useful animals raised or kept on a 
farm or ranch: distinctively laiown as live 
stock: as, a fannoFs land and stock. The term 
is extended to any animals, as fish or oysters, 
artificially propagated. 
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Brandy was produced, pipes lighted, and conversation 
returned to the grand staple Australian subject — stock. 

A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 141. 
(&) TheimplGmonts of husbandry stored for use. 
Also called dead stoclc. — 23. The raw material 
from ‘wliicli anything is made; stuff; material: 
as, papcr-sfoc/j (rags, fiber, wood-pulp, etc.); 
soap-6'foc7;. 

In its natural state, fat of animals Is always associated 
witli cellular tissue and other foreign mattei-s, which must 
be sepanited before it can bo used as candle stock. 

yVorkshoji Iteccijits, 1st son, p. 300. 

24. The liquor or broth prepared by boiling 
meat, with or without vogetablo.*^, etc., so as 
to extract the nutritious properties, and used 
as a foundation for different kinds of soup. 
Also called soupstoclc . — 25. A good kind of 
red and gi*ay brick, used for the exterior of 
walls and the front of buildings. — 26. A name 
of several cruciferous garden-flowers, (n) Onc 
of several species of Matthiola, or soinctinics the species 
in general: originally {h) By extension, 

the somewhat similar Malcolmia inaritima, the Malinn 
stock, a low diffuse annual, in England called Viruinxa 
or virgin stock, tlmugli from the shores of the ilediterra- 
nean. The name lias been applied also to the genus 
Ilcliophila. 

27t. A covering for the leg; a stocking. Com- 
pare ncfhcr-siocks. 

A linen stock on one leg, and n kersey hoot-lioso on the 
other. Shak , T. of the S., iii. 2. G7. 

28. In her., the stump of a tree used as a bear- 
ing: represented as cut stiuare on top and eradi- 
cated — that is, torn up by the roots — witliat 
least the main roots indicated. — 29. (n) The 
pillar or post on which the holy-water vessel 
was fixed. E. Peacock. Hence— (7*) A holy- 
water vessel, or nspei'sorium. 

Item, none iiullywatcr stocke of glasse with a haylc. 

Jnu'utory/ 34, Henry VIII. 
30, The proceeds of the sale of the catch of a 
lishiug-trip; the not value of a cargo of fish. 
[NewEug.] — 31. A frame in which a horse 
or other animal can be secured or slung for 
slioeing or for a veterinary operation.— 32, In 
nmuiuf, sometimes used as the oquivnlonl of 
the German atiK-k (plural titdcln), ospcoially in 
translating from that language. A “stock" Is a 
mass of oic of irregular form, but usually tlilck in pro- 
portion to its other dimensions, and not having the char- 
acters of a true vein, hut belonging more propcrl> to 
the class of tegrepated veins or masses. Some "stockc" 
resemble >erj nearly the “enrbunas" of (lie t'omlsh 
miner, othei-s are akin to the ‘•Hats’’ of the north of 
England, 

33. In carl}'^forms of feudalism, coinmenda- 
tion. Sec to accipt stocl:, below. — 34. fii zodL, 
a compound, colonial, or aggregate organism; 
ail aggregate of persons forming one organic 
wliolc, >Nliich may grow by budding or cast 
off ]>arts to start a new set of persons: as. 
n polyp*.v/i>r7.'. a poljpidoin, a pobroarj’. a chain of 
s.alps or dollolhls, etc., arc examples. Haeckel e.xtend8 
stuck in this sense to the broader hlolnglcal conception 
which includes those plants that propagate by Imds or 
shouts. See Dead stock, sec def. '22.— Drop 

of stock. See drop.— Fancy stocks, See/unep.— Holy- 
water stock, a vessel for holy water ; a holy-water stoup. 
See irnfcr.— Live Stock. Sec def. 22. — Lock, stock, 
andbarreL isce focA-i.— Long of stock, i^ca long\.— 
Net stock. See nW-. — On or upon the stocks. See 
def. 13.— Preference or preferred stock, sec prefer- 
cncc.— Rolling stock. See rof/ujo-rfocA-.— StOCk-ahd- 
blU tackle. Same ns #;lt;cA:-fucA/t’.— Stock and block*, 
cverj’thliig ; both capital and interest. 

Before I came liomc I lost nil stock and block. 

Ijaileg, tr. of Colloquies of Enismus, p. 2^50. 
Stock and die, a screw-culting die in Its holder — Stock 
certificate, (a) In the fair o/ corporation*, n certlllcato 
issued by a corporation or joint-stock coinpanv to a share- 
holder, as evidence of Ills title to a specilleil number of 
sliares of the capital stock. (6) In JJng Jinance, a cor- 
tillcatc issued bj or on behalf of the government, pursuant 
to the National Delit Act, 33 and 34 Viet., c 71. to a bolder 
of consols or of some other public Indebtedness or an- 
nuitic.s as evidence of bis title to such stock, w ith coupons 
annexed, entitling the bearer of the coupon to the cor- 
resiioiiding diMiknd. A stock ccrtillentc Is evidence of 
title to the stock, ns distinguished from the stock It- 
self, wIulIi is considered ns an intangible right.— Stock 
company, (a) A commercial or othei ctmipany or cor- 
poration whose capital is divided Into shares, which arc 
held or owned by individuals, gema-ally with limited 
liabilitj, ns distinguished fioin a jHirtnrrship . as, a jffocA- 
company for the inamifactureof w imlow.gla.«s. (b) A com- 
pany of actois and actresses employed more or less per- 
manently under tile same management, and iisually con- 
nected with a central or home theater.— Stock divi- 
dend. See diridend. — Stock Indicator. Sec indica- 
tor. — Stock in trade, the goods kept ff)r sale by a shoj)- 
keeper ; hence, a person’s mental equipment or icsources 
considered ns qualifying him for a special seiTice or busi- 
ness. — Stock of descent, in the fair of inheritances, the 
person with wlioso ownership any given succession of in- 
heritance is considered as commencing. At common law, 
in order to determine who was entitled to succeed as licir, 
the inquir)' was for the heir of tlic person last actually 
seized. This rule has been superseded by modern legisla- 
tion.— To accept stock, in early feudal customs, the net 
of n lord in receiving another jicrson as his vassal.— To 
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give stock, the act of a person in becoming the vassal of 
a lord.— To have on the stocks, to have in hand ; be at 
work upon.— To take stock, (a) Same as to accept stock, 
(b) In corn., to make an inventory of stock or goods on 
hand; hence, with o/, to make an estimate of ; seta value 
upon ; investigate for the purpose of forming an opinion ; 
loosely, to notice. 

In taking stock of his familiarly xvorn . . . nautical 
clotlies, piece by piece, she fooA: «focAro/a formidable knife 
in a slicath at his waist, . . . and of a whistle hanging 
round his neck, and of a short jagged knotted club. 

Dickens, Our31utual >Yicnd, il. 12. 
To take stock in. (<0 To take a share or shares In; take or 
have an interest in. Hence — (b) To repose confidence in ; 
believe In: as, to faArc little xfocirtn one’s stories. (Colloq.j 
Captain Polly gives tlic right hand of fellowship to two 
boys in whom nobody else is xvilling to take stock, and her 
faith in them saves them. 

Harper's Mag., OcL, 1839, Literary Notes. 
To water stocks. See water, v. t. 

II. a. Koptin stock; ready for service at all 
times; habitually produced or used; standing; 
as, a titock pla}*^ ; a stock anecdote ; a stock ser- 
mon. 

The old fffocA*-oaths, I am confident, do not amount to 
above forty-five, or fifty at most. 

Stfift, Polite Conversation, Int. 
The master of (he house, wliow'as burning to tell one of 
his seven stock stories. Dickens, Sketches, Tales, x. 2. 

Stock^ (stok), r. [^C^il'E.stockotyStokkcn =MD. 
JIIIG. stocken, G. slacken, put in tlio stocks; 
from the noun: seostock^. ?».] I. trans. 1. To 
provide with a stock, liandlc, or the like : as, to 
stock a gun or an anchor. 

They can mend and new stock tlicir pieces, as well, 
almost, ns an Englishman. 

Gov. Hrad^ford, in App. to New England’s Memorial, p. 450. 

2. To fasten, bolt, or bar, as a door or window. 
[Old and prov. Eng.] 

Oftyn tymes tlie dure Is stokked, and wc parsons it vicars 
caruiut get hredo, wyiie. nor water. 

Fabric Jiolls of Fork Minster (1519X P- 2CS. (K. Peacock.) 

3. Toputinthostocksasapumsbmont; hence, 
to coniine; imprison. 

Ratlier deyo I wolde and dctcnninc, 

As tiiynketh me now, stokked In prisonc. 

In wrechcilncsac, in lUtlie and in vermyiie. 

Chaucer, 'I'rollns, UJ. 3S0. 
They suffered great hardships for tills their love and 
good-wlU, being often stocked, stoned, beaten, whipped, 
and imprisoned. Penn, lUse ami Progress of (Biakers, v. 

4. To lay up in store; accumulate for future 
use: ns. to stock goods. Scott, Quentin Dnr- 
ward, xviii. — 6. To provide or supply with 
stock, (a) To supidy with a stock of goods ; store with 
coinmodltlcs; store with anything: n«, to stock a ware- 
house. 

Our Author, to divert Ids Friends to Day, 

Stocks with Variety of Fools Ids I’lay. 

Stcclc, 'lender Ilushaml. Proh 
Hic bazaaiTJ were crowded with jieoplc, and stocked with 
nil maimer of ca*‘terii delicacies. 

Jt F. Purton, F.l-Mcdinah, p. 410. 
(t») To supply wltli cattle, sliccp, etc., or, in some uses, to 
supply with domestic animals. Implements, etc.: ns, to 
stock a fanu. 

He has tiought the great farm, . . . 

And sO>ck'd It like an emperor. 

Fietchcr {and another?), Proplictess, v. 2. 
(c) To furnish with a pcnnaiicnt growtli, especially wllli 
grn«s : ns, to stock a p.astiire. 

0. To suffer to retain milk for many houi*s, ns 
cows before selling. — 7t. To dig up*; root out; 
extirpate by grubbing; sometimes with nj). 

Tlds tjmc Is to be sfocArd cveiy tree 

Away w Itli Iterlies brodc. eke root and bougb. 

Palladiu.% Ilusboiidrlc (E. E. T. S.), p. IS’2. 
The wild boar not only spoils her bnuiches, !mt stocks up 
her roots. Dccag of Christian Pictg. 

8. Same ns stack'^, 2. 

II. iiilra)if. 1. To brnneli out into slioots 
iinmcdintely nbovo kiooikI; tiller: npplied to 
grasses, pa'aiii, or tlorvers. 

About two nionllis nro liroud titnnks were to tic seen on 
iiiiiny ontfifhlp, nml, tliuiigli they were ftocled n tittle, tliC 
croj) is yet fur too tlilii. The Scoltnmn. 

2. To semi out sprouts, as from a stoiu which 
lias been cut over: said of a tree or plant, — 

3. To iiiako a certain profit on stock. See 
•v/or/. t, 71., 30. [New 15uff.] 

Stock-t (stok), II. [< OF. csloc = It. stocco, a 
r:ii)ier: see .sfor/.l, and ef. cstoc, /iir/,-.] 1. Same 
as t.sl(7c; also, a lliriistiiiK-sword used in the 
sixteentli and seveiitecnt)i centuries, supersed- 
iiit; tile out-aml-tlirust .sword of earlier times. 
— 2. Same ns stocc<((lc, 1. 

stock'-’t (stok), r. 1. [< stoclc", «.] To Iiit uitti 
a luipier or stock. 

oil, tlic brnvc npc la pone I in my youiip Onya 
A cliev.'itier would flock n iieedtc's point 
Tliree tluiea topetlicr. 

Fietchcr (oiiif another), Love’s Cure, til. 4. 

stock-account (stok'a-kount''), 71. In coin., an 
account iu a ledger sliowiug on ono side the 
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amount of the original stock with accumula- 
tions, and on the other the amount of what has 
been disposed of. 

stockade (sto-kad'), «. [Formerly also stoclcn- 
(lo, stoccodc; < stocks -b ~adc\ in imitation of 
stoccadc, < F. cstocadc, a thrust in fencing (and 
of palisade?): seestoccadc.] 1. In /orf., a fence 
or btirrier constructed by planting upright in the 
ground timber, piles, or trunks of trees, so as 
to inclose an area which is to be defended, in 
Oriental warfare such stockades are often of formidatile 
strength and great extent, ns the stockades of Itangoon. 
2. An inelosure or pen made with posts and 
stakes. — 3. In Injdraul. cngiii., a row of piles 
serving as a breakwater, or to protect an em- 
bankment. 

stockade (sto-kad'), v. f. ; pret. and pp. stock- 
aded, ppr. stockading. [Formerly also stockado, 
stoccadc; < stockade, ii.] To encompass or for- 
tify with posts or piles fixed in the ground. 

On tlio back of the Ilill, the Land being naturally low, 
there is a very large Jloat cut from the Sea to the Kiver, 
which makes tile wliole an Island ; and tiiat hack part is 
Btockadoed round witii great Trees, set up an end. 

Dampicr, Voyages, IL i. ICO. 
stockadof (sto-ka'do), n. 1. Same as stoccadc. 
Jtoiirns, who, addict to nimble fence, 

Still greets me with etockado'e violence. 

Marston, Satires, 1. 132. 

2. Same as stockade. 

Stockadocf, Tsllzadoes, stop tlielr waters. 

Ucittcood, Tour I’rentises (Works, ed. 1874, II. 242). 

stockadof, r. t. See stockade. 
stock-beer (stok'bor), n. Lager-beer. See 
iieci’i. [Rare. 3 

stock-blind (stok'Wind), a. Blind as a stock 
or block ; stone-blind. 

True lovers are blind, ftockhlind. 

tVyehcrley, Country Wife, it. 1. 

stock-board (stok'bord), n, 1. In brickmak- 
ing, a Ijonrd over which tlio mold is passed, and 
wliicli forms the bottom of the mold in molding. 
— 2. In organ-bniiding, the upper board of a 
wind-ehest. 

stock-book (stok'biik), II. In com., a book in 
whieli a detailed account is kept of the stock of 
goods on hand. 

Stock-bowiBtok'bo), II. A crossbow of any kind; 
a bow mounted on a stock, 
stock-breeder (stok'bre'dbr), n. Ono whoso 
occupation is the breeding of live stock; a 
stock-farmer; a stook-raiscr. 

Stock-broker (stok'bro'kC’r), n. [< -b 

brokcr.] A broker who, for a commission, at- 
tends to tho purchase and sale of stocks or 
shares, and of government and otlicr securities, 
in bohnlf and for the account of clients. Oii the 
London Btock-c.xclmnge brokers cannot deal directly with 
brokers, but imisl treat with a class of operators called 
Jobbers. See Jobbrri^, 4. 

stock-broking (stok'hr6*'king), ii. The business 
of a stock-broker. 

stock-brush (stok'brusli), II. A brush in which 
the tnfts nro arranged on a flat wooden stock 
with a linndic. Ifncgc. JSrit., D'. 403. 
stock-buckle (stok'huk‘1), ii. A buckle used 
to fasten tho stock {sco stocks, n., 10), usually 
at tho back of the neck. These buckles were 
frequently of gold, and sometimes .iewcled. 
stock-car (stok'kiir), n. On a railroad, a ear 
used to transport live stock, ns liorsos, cattle, 
Iiigs, and sheep ; a cnttlc-cnr. it Is usually u long 
covered car, with sides and ends formed witli slats for 
ventilation, nml Is sometimes fitted x\ith conveniences 
for feeding and watering the stock. 

stock-dove (stok'duv), ». [< ME. stok-doiirc, 

slokkc-doirc = JID. stock-dngve ; ns stock'^ -t- 
dorct : so called, according to some miters, bo 
c.auso it was at ono time believed to be tlio 
stock of tho many varieties of the domestic 
pigeon ; according to others, from its breeding 
in tlio stocks of trees.] Tho wild pigeon of 
Europe, Coliimba (cnas. it is closely related to the 
rock-dove, C. liria, with wliicb it lias often been confound- 
ed, but Is smaller and darker-colored, Mitbout vliite on 
the neck or wings. Also rarely called hole-dove. Compaie 
rock-dove, ring dove. 

stock-duck (stok'duk), ii. Tlic common mal- 
lard, Juris boscas. 

stock-cikle (stok'!'!;]), «. Same as hicktcall. 
[lYorccstershire, Eng.] 

Stocker (stok'Or), ». [< sloclJ -b -CI-I.] 1. A 
workman who makes or fits gun-stocks. 

The ffocArr upon receiving the stock first roughs it into 
shape, or, ns it is called, trims it out, with a mallet, chisel, 
and dmw-knife. H'. TF. Greener, The Gun, p. 249. 

2. Ono M'ho is employed in the felling and 
grubbing tip of trees. [Prov. Eng.]_ Stockers’ 
saw, a small saw designed especially for the use of tho 
gun-stocker or armorer. 
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stock-exchange (fctok'eks-ehnnj-'), «. i. A 
building, plni'C. or mart where stocks or shares 
are bought and sold.— 2. An association o£ 
brokers and dealers or jobbers in stocks, bonds, 
and other securities, created under state or mu- 
nicipal authority, or by corporations concerned 
in the business connected with the eaiTj-ing on 
of railways, mines,- manufactures, b.anks, or 
otlier commercial or industrial pursuits, 
stock-farm (stok'fiirm), r. A farm devoted to 
stock-breeding. 

stock;farmer (stok'fiir’mer), ». a fanner who 
is chiefly engaged in the breeding and rearing 
of different kinds of live stock. Also called 
yton -farmer. 

stock-father! (stok'fil'''Fner), n. A progenitor, 
stock-feeder (stok'fe''der), u. l. One who is 
chielly engaged in tlie feeding or fattening of 
live stock; a stock-farmer.— 2. An attachment 
to a manger for the automatic supply of a eer- 
taiu quantity of feed to stock at ffxed'interval.s. 
stock-fishi (slok'fish), 71. [< ME. sM.rfi/rcl/c 

flalfyrehc = D. MIjG. stolrisclt = JIHU. stoe- 
ri'-ch, G. stocLfiseli = Sw. slockfisl: = Dau. stol.-- 
fir!:; asstocIA, -b/.v/il. Tlie exact sense in 
which stock is here used is uncertain ; various 
views arc reflected in the quotations.] Certain 
gadoid fisli which are cured hv splitting and 
drying hard without salt, as cod, ling, hake, 
haddock, torsk, oreusk. Codlisli arc thus hard-dried 
in liic air witiiont Bait niOBt c.xtensivcij- in Norway and 
Oreeniand, but the art iiaa not been acquired in tiicl nited 
States. 

From iicnso iNorw.ay] is brought into aii Furopc a fyssiie 
or Ibekindesot them wiiiclie we cauieiuuldockes or hakes 
indiirite and dryed witii couidc, ami iieaten wUii eiubbca 
or stockes, by reason wiiereof the Gcrin.ayns cauic tiicni 

rtockeft/K.^?ie. 

IaIcji, tr. of J.icoJjus Zif;kTUS (First I5ook.s on Anierlcn, 
led. Arbor, p. 30;i). 

Cojran s.iys of ftock-Mi, “Conccniinp which flsh I will 
sny no more than Erasmus hath written in his Collonmo. 
There U a kind of llshe which is called in English 
ffh: It nourislicth no more tlian a stock." . . . Stocljhh 
whilst it Is unbeaten is called Bucklionie, because it is f«o 
tough ; when it is iieaten upon the stock, it Is termed ylocK. 
Jifh. (Juoted in Babcen /;oot*(E. E. T. S.), ji. ir;:*, note. 

Etock-fish- (stok'ftsli), [< n.y 22, + 

In Jlsii^culturc^ fish adapted or used for 
stocking rivers, ponds, lakes, etc. 
stock-gang (stok'gang), n. In a saw-uiill, a 
group or gang of saws aiTangcd in a frame and 
used for reducing a log or Imlk to boards, etc,, 
at one passage through the machine. A saw 
used in such a stock-gang is called a Mock-snic. 
Btock-gillyflower(stok'jil'i.flon.^'r),»?. A plant 

of the genus Matthiola, chiefly M. incana : so 
called as having a woody stem, to distinguish 
it from the clove-gill^'flowcr or carnation, 
stock-h,a,wk (stok'hak), n. The peregrine fal- 
con, X^alco peregrinua. See cut under duck- 
hawk. [Shetland.] 

stock-holder (stok'hdrder), u. One who is a 
proprietor of stock in the public funds, or wlio 
holds some of the shares of a bank or other com- 
pany. 

6tock-h()rse (stok'hors), n. A horse used on an 
Australian station in driving, mustering, cut- 
ting out, and similar work. 

He was an aged ftoeJdmrfr, whicli I had bought verj* 
cheap, as being a secure animal to l)cgln with. 

II. Kin^flci/, Ilillyars and Burtons, I. 

fitockily (stok'i-li), adv. In a stocky' manner; 
short and stout: as, a stockiJy built person, 
stock-indicator (stok'in'^di-ka-tor), H. See 
indicator. 

stockinet (stok-i-net'), v. [Adapted from stock- 
inyct, < stocking + -cf.] An elastic knitted tex- 
tile fabric, of which undergarments, etc., are 
made. A\sos,\iQ\\QCistockingct ov stockingette, and 
also evLWad jersey , jersey cloth, and elastic cloth. 
stocking (stok'ing), n. [< stocks + dim. dng.'] 

1. A close-fitting covering for the foot and low- 
er leg. Stockings were originally made of cloth or milled 
stuff, se^^ed together, but they are now usually knitted by 
the hand or woven In a frame, the material being wool, cot* 
ton, or silk. 

Their legges were adorn’d with close long white sllko 
rtockinys, curiously embroidered with goldc to the illdde* 
legge. 

Chapman, Masque of Jllddlo Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, 

2. Somethinglike orsuggcstingsuch a covering, 

(a) The lower part of the leg of a quadruped when of a dif- 
ferent color from the rest: as, a horse or cow with wldtc 
etockinijs. See cut under payal. (&) A covering of feathers 
on the shank of some birds ; a legging' or leg-inufl. Com- 
pare hlue-f locking, 2, and sec cuts under EriocnanU, Sm- 
thura, and —Elastic stocking, a stocking of elas- 

tic webliing, used for giving uniform pressure to a limb, as 
In the treatment of varicose veins.— In one’s stocldngB 
or stocking-feet, without shoes or slippers : used in 
Btatements of Btaturc-measuremeiits: as, he stands six 
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feet 111 hx$ stockings (that is, with his shoes off).— Llsle- 
t^ead stocking. See thread. — Silk stockings. See 
silk.— To sew up one’s stocking. See scivk. 
stocking (stok'ing), v. t. [< stocking, ??.] To 
dress iu stockings j cover as with stockings. 
Dry den. 

Stockinger (stok'ing-er), «. [(.stocking + -cj i,] 

1. One who knits or weaves stockings. 

Tlio robust rural Saxon degenerates in the mills to the 
Leicester rfoeWni^cr, to the imbecile Manchester spinner. 

Emerson, English ll-aits, x. 

2. One who deals in stockings and other small 
articles of apparel. 

stockinget (stok-iug-et'), «. Same as stockinet. 
stocking-frame (stok'ing-fram), n. A special 
form ot knitting-machine; also, a general term 
for tho knitting-machine, 
stocking-loom (stok'ing-ldm), n. A stocking- 
fram(‘. 

stocking-machine (stok'iug-ma-shen^), n. A 
stoeking-framc or knitting-inacliiiio. 
stocking-maker (stok'ing-mfi^ker), n. A bot- 
tle-tit, Acrcdida candata, or A. rosea: trans- 
lating a French name, dt'fcacWiiVc, referring to 
tlie long woven nest, likened to a stocking. 
C. Swninson. 

stocking-yarn (stok'ing-yarn), ». Loosely 
spun thread, made especially' for stockings, 
stockish (stok'ish), a. [< sioek^ + -ish^.'] Like 
a stock or block; stupid; blockish. Shak., 
'M. oi X., V. 1. 81. [Rare.] 
stockishness (stok'ish-ncs), n. Tho (luality or 
character of being stockish; stupidity'; lack of 
sense or feeling. [Rare.] 

Friend, 

I’ve seen you with St John— O stockishness! 

Wear such n rulf, and never call to mind 
St. John's head in a charger? 

Ilromnng, Strafford, iii. 3. 
stock-jobber (stok'job^er), n. One who spec- 
ulates in stocks for gain; ono whoso occupa- 
tion is tho purchase and sale of stocks or shares. 

Publlck Knaves and .Stock-Jobbers pass for Wits at her 
en<l of the Town, ns common Clients and Gamesters do at 
Steele, Tender llusband, ii. 1 . 

stock-jobbery (stok'job'er-i), »I. The practice 
or Imsiiicss of dealing in stocks or sliarcs. 
stock-jobbing (stok'jol.'ing), h. Tlio business 
of dealing in stocks or sliaros; tlio piireliase and 
sale of stocks, bonds, etc., ns carried on by job- 
l)er.s who operate on their own account, 
stockless (stokTos). a. Without a stock; .as, 
slorkicss nncliors ; slocklcss guns, 
stock-list (stokTist), 71. A list, pnblislicd daily 
or periodically in connection with n stock-ex- 
change, onnincratiiig tho loading slocks dealt 
in. the prices current, tho actual transactions, 
etc. 

stockman (slok'man), pi. s/oelmcH (-men). 
1. A man who has charge of tlio stock in an 
cstablislimcnt of any kind. — 2. A stoek-farraor 
or rancher. — 3. A man employed by a stock- 
Ijirmcr as a lierdsman or tlio like. [U. S. and 
Australia.] 

stock-market (stok'miir''kct), n. 1. A market 
wliore btocks are bouglit and sold; a stoek-ex- 
cliange. — 2. Tho purchaso and sale of stocks 
or sliarcs: ns, tho 6toc7.-«iorJe< was dull. — 3. A 
cattle-market. 

stock-morel (stok'mor'’ol), «. A fungus, Jikor- 
chclla csc7(lc77ta. Seo i77ord~, MnreheUa. 
stock-owl (stok'oul), 17. Tlio great eagle-owl 
of Europe, Aidio (i/iini H.v. 
stock-pot (stok'pot), 17. A pot in wliich soup- 
stock IS prepared and kept ready for use. 
stock-printer (stok'prin'tOr), h. Aninstniment 
for automat icnlly iirinting stock quotations 
transmitted hy telegraph; a stock-indicator, 
stock-pump (stok'pump), 17. A pnmp whicli, 
hy means of lovers, is operated hy tho weight 
of an animal as it walks on tlio platform of tho 
pump, seeking water. 

stock-punished (etok'pun'isht), a. Punished 
by being confined in the stocks. Shak., Lear, 
iii. 4. 140. 

stock-purse (stok'pfcrs), ii. A fund used for 
tho common purposes of any association or 
gatliering of persons. 

stock-raiser (8tok'ra''z6r), II. One wlio raises 
cattle and liorses; a stock-farmer, 
stock-ranch (stok' ranch), 17. A stock-farm. 
[Western U. S.] 

stock-range (stok'rfmj), n. A tract or extent 
of country over which live stock (especially cat- 
tle) range. [Western U. S.] 
stock-rider (stok'ri'dOr), n. A man oraployod 
ns a herdsman on an unfencod station in Aus- 
tralia. 
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Now and afterwards I found out that he was a native of 
the colony, a very great ^'ock-rider, and was principal over- 
seer to Mr. Charles Morton. 

II. Eingdeg, Hillyars and Burtons, xlviii, 

stock-room (stok'rom), n. A room in which is 
kept a reserv'ed stock of materials or goods 
ready for use or sale, 
stocks (stoks), n. pi. See stock^, 12. 
stock-saddle (stok'sad’'*'!), n. A saddle used in 
tho western United States, an improvement of 
tho old Spanish and Mexican saddle, its pecu- 
liarity is its heavy tree and iron horn, made to withstand 
a strong strain from a rope or reata. 

For a long spell of such w’ork a stock-saddle is far less 
tiring than the ordinary Eastern or English one, and in 
every way superior to it. 

T. Booscvclt, The Century, XXXV. 803. 

stock-station (stok'sta''''shpn), n. A ranch or 
stock-farm. [Australia.] 
stock-still (stok'stir), a. Still as a stock or 
fixed post; perfectly still. 

If he begins a digression, from that moment, I observe, 
his whole work stands stock-still. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 22. 

stock-stone (stok'ston), n. A scouring-stone 
used in the stretching and smoothing of leather 
before cun*yiiig. 

stock-tackle (stok'tak'-'l), n. A tackle used in 
handling an anchor and rousing it up to secure 
it for sea : usually called a siock-atid-hill tackle. 
stock-taking (stole 'ta-''' king), n. See to take 
stock, under siock^. 

stock-train (stok'trfm), n. A train of cars car- 
r3'ing cattle; a cattle-train. [U. S.j 
stock-whaup (stok'hwap), n. The curlew, Nu- 
vicnius arqiiata : the whaup. 
stockwork (stok'wdrk), n. [< siock^ *f work; tr. 
G. stockwerk.'] In mining, that kind of ore-de- 
posit in wliich tho ore is pretty generally or uni- 
formly distributed through a largo mass of rock, 
so that tho excavations are not limited to a cer- 
tain narrow zone, as they are in the case of an 
ordinary fissure-vein. This mode of occurrence Is 
almost exclusively limited to, and very characteristic of, 
stanniferous deposits, and the 'vord is used especially in 
describing those of the Erzgebirge. Also called stockwerk 
(the German name). 

The name of interlaced masses, or siochworks, is given 
to masses of igneous rock penetrated by a great number 
of little veins of metallic ores whicli cross in various ways. 
Cation, Mining (tr. by Lo Neve Foster and Galloway), i. 47. 

The stoekxcerk consists of a series of small veins, inter- 
lacing with eacli other and ramifying tlirough a certain 
portion of the rock, 

J. D. Whitney, Met. M’calth of tho U. S., p. 39. 
stocky (stok'i), a. [< stoc7;l -f -i/l. Cf. stog7j.'] 

1. Short and stout; stumpy; stock-like. 

TJic}' liad no titles of honour omong them but such as 
denoted some bodily strengtli or perfection : as, such a 
ono ‘‘tlie tall," such a one “the itocky" sach a one “the 
griilt." AddieoTi, Spectator, No. 483. 

2. In zooL, of stout or thiek-set form ; stout- 
hodied. — 3. In Jot., having a strong, stout stem, 
not spindling. 

Stocky plants, vigorouB, and growing rapidly, are better 
than simply early plants. Science, XIV. 3C4. 

4. Headstrong; stubborn. [Prov. Eng.] 
stock-yard (stok'yiird), ii. Aji inelosure con- 
nected witli a railroad, or a slaughter-house, or 
a market, etc., for the distribution, sorting, 
sale, or temporary keeping of cattle, swine, 
sheep, and horses. Such yards are often of 
great size, and are arranged with pens, sheds, 
stables, conveniences for feeding, etc. 
stodgy (stoj'i), a. [Assibilated form of stag;/, 
■alt. of stockg.] 1. Heavy; lumpy; distended. 
[Colloq., Eng.] 

“Moggie,’’ said Tom, . . . “you don’t know what I’ve 
gotlnrnypockets.’’ . . . “No," said Maggie. ‘*Eowsfodgy 
tlioy look, 'Tom ! Is it marls or cobnuts'/’’ 

Oeorge Eliot, Alill on tho Floss, i. 5. 

2. Crammed together rouglily; lumpy; crude 
and indigestible. [Colloq., Eng.] 

The book has too much the character of a stodyy sum- 
mary ot facts. Saturday Itec. 

3. Wot; miry. HaUiiTiell. [Prov. Eng.] 
stoechiology, stoechiometrical, etc. Same as 

st'/ichciologg, etc. 

stog (stog), V . ; pret. and pp. stogged, ppr. siog- 
gi77g. [< stog, «.; nit. a var. of stockf, v. Cf. 
stodge, r.] I. tra77s. 1. To plunge a stick down 
through (the soil), iu order to ascertain its 
depth; prolio (a pool or marsh) with a pole. 
[Scotch.] — 2. To plunge and fix ill miro; stall 
in mud; mire. [Colloq., Eng.] 

It was among the ways of good Queen Bess, 

Who ruled as well ns mortal ever can. sir, 

When she was dogg'd, and the country in a mess, 

Slie was uont to Bcnd for a Devon man, sir. 

TTwt Country song, qtiotcd In Kingsley’s Westward Ho, x. 
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II. intraiis. To plant tbe feet slowly and can- /;frpo)', a measure : see 7Kcfcrl.] The science of 
tionsly in walking. Jamieson. [Scotch.] c.aleulating the quantities of chemical elements 

stogy (sto'gi), a. and n. [< staff + -yl. Cf. involved in chemical reactions or processes. 
stoilffff, stocky.'] I. a. Itough; coarse; heavy: Stoiciant, ’t- [ME. stoicicn; as Stoic + -/««.] 


as, stoffy shoes; a stoyy cigar. 

One of Ills legs, ending in ^istopif boot, was braced out in 
front of him. T/ir Centi>ri/, XXXVI. 8S. 

II. ; pi. sfoffics (‘giz). 1. A rough, lieji\y 
shoo. — 2. A long, coarse cigar. 

[Colloq. in all uses.] 

stoic (sto'ik), (i. and ?/. [Formerly also sfoicJ:; 
= F. stoique = Sp. c.sioico = Pg. C'^foiro = It. 
stoico, < L. stoicus, < Gr. croiuor^ ]>(*rtaining to a 
porch or portico, si)ociQeally pertaining to that 
called 2roa HoiKi'kjj, ‘the Painted PorclP in the 
Agora at Athens, and to tlie school of philos- 


A Stoic. Chancer^ Boethius, v. meter 4. 
stoicism (std'i-sizm), 11 . [= F. stoicisme; as 

sioic + -ism.'] 1. [cop.] The opinions and max- 
ims of the Stoics; also, the conduct recommend- 
ed bj'thcStoics. — 2. A real or protended indif- 
ference to pleasure or pniu; the bearing of pain 
without betraying feeling; calm fortitude. 

Ho [XiincomftrJ lind just parted from those who were 


Stolephorus 

bud, resemble those of the China aster, and are grown in 
large quantities for the London market, under the name 
of Stokes’s aster. 

stola (stoTjl), )i. ; pl.s?o?a;(-le]. [L.: seesto?c2.] 
An ample outer tunic or di'css worn hy Roman 
women over the under-tunic or chemise: it fell 
as low as the ankles or feet, and was gathered 
in around the waist hy a girdle. It was a cliarac- 
teristic g.arment of the Roman matrons, ns the toga was 
of the men, and divorced women and courtezans were not 
permitted to wear it. See cut in preceding column, 
stolel (stdl). Preterit and ohsoleto past parti- 
ciple of slcaU. 


= Syn. 2, Inscnsibilitff, Itnjmssibilitif, etc. See apathy. 
ophy foiuided by Zouo, who froquciilcd tliis stoicityt (sto-is'i-ti), «. l< stoic -h -iiy.] Stoi- 
1 . n T „ r — n ^ i. _ . caluoss; stoicftriudifforcuco. 7f. JoHSOn, Epi- 

<503110, i. 1. 

stoit (stoit), V. i. [A dial. var. of stot-.] 1. 
To walk in a staggoviiig waj'; tottor; stumble 


porch.] L [c<7p.] Portaining to tho Stoics, 
or to tlieir teaching: as, a iStoic philosoplior; 
the doctrine; henee, manifesting indiiler- 
ence to pleasure or pain (compare stoical). 

II. It. 1. [tvrp.] A ilisciplo of the philoso- 
pher Zeno, wlio founded a sect about J108 b. c. 

Ho taught tliat men sliould be free from imssion, unmoved stoitci (stoi'tOr) I’. /. 
by joy or grief, and submit \\ithout complaint tothcMin- no 

avoidable necessity by which all things arc governed. . i i . ry . i y .-v-n 

The Stoics are proverbially known for the steninepa ami StOKC^f.W. c. and/. [\ jME. OF. CStOQUCr 

austerity of their ethical doctrines, and for the inllucnce (s= It. ^stoccarc). stab, llirust, < estoCf a rapid*, 

*. y ... .... stock: SCO stocJ.-f stoccadc.] To pierce: stick; 

thrust. 


on any object. [Scotch.^ 
water, as certain fish 


2. To leap from tbo 
Vat/. [Prov. Eng.] 

[A (iial. var. of stottcr,] 


uliich tlieir tenets cvercl^cd over poine of the noblest 
spirits of antiquity, csiieciiUly among the Itoiniins. Their 
system appears to have been an attempt to reconcile a 
theological pantlieism and a materialist i>syrliology >\ltli 
a logic which seeks the foundations of knou ledge in the 


Ne short sword for tosfoAe with point bytynge. 

Chaucer, ICnlght’sTnlo, 1. ICSS. 


representations or perceptions of the .senses and a moral- afoke^ n • urot nnd un afnhptl r»r»r oM7* 
ity whicli claims as its first principle the absolute fi ecdom .7,, , ‘ \ V. ^ PPr* S(0/.‘ 

of the human will. The Stoics tc.ach that u lialcvcrlsrenl Is I-' , taken as an J’j. DOilIl, \ stohc + 


material ; mattei ami force are the t\\ o ultimate iulnciple.s ; 
matter is of itself motionless ami unformed, though capa- 
ble of receiving nil motions and all forms. I'oicc Is the 
aitnc, nnoing and molding prineiple. ami is Inseparably 
joined with matter; the working force in the universe Is 
(bid. w hose existence as a w ise thinking being is ptoveil 
by the beauty ami adaptation of the world. Thcsuprciiie 
end of life, or the highest good, is xirtue — that i.s, a life 
eonfonned to natuie the agreement of human comhut 
with the all-controlling law of nature, or of the human 
with the dnine will, not Ckinteinplation, hut action, is 
the ‘‘iiiireino pmhleni for man; virtue is Milllclent for 
happiness, but happiness or ide.isure shoubl m\er be 
Til ide tlie end of human emle.uor 'l'he\\i-e man ahuie 
attains to the eompbte performance of his duty, he Is 
without passion, although not without feeling, he is not 
imlulgt nt, but ju«t tow.iril himself ami others , he alone 
is tree . he is king and bu d, and |s hif< i lur In Inm. i w urth 
to no otlu I rational bung, not » Vt n to /.uus liini'i.lf. 

( iif.iiii pliilo'.onhtrs of tile I.pieun an.s and of the .S7»» 
!(•/ ' « III omit I ud iiim Acts \%it. is. 

Holier — 2, A {lersoii not misjlx exeitoil; oik- w lio 
ii])j)r.irs or [il'otVssps to be iihlilVereiil to |iien- 
Mii'e or imiM : onr w ho exhibits ealiu fortiUblo. 
1 1 int-he arti d x/obv, y <tn, w hose marble cy es 
(‘oiiti mil a w riukb , ami w lio-i- huiih dcftiuso 
To follow uatiiK }j loo ulfci till fasbioti 

QuarU >, Kmbleins, II, I. 
School Of the Stoics, the I’l .i 1 h S.-e jxtreh. 

StoiCtil (stoA-kiil I. //. [< .stoir 4* •((!.] Of, per- 

taining to, or eharacti-nstie of the Stoics; 
henee. inanifcsting or maintaining imlifTeronce 
to pleasure or pain; exliiliiting or jiroeeeding 
from calm I’ortitinle : jis, .stuuuil inililTerence. 

It IS a cnimmin imput.dion to Setnaa tliat, though he 
declaimed with ho niueh htieiigtli of lea.son, and a htuicul 
coiiteiiipt of liehes ami power, he was at the nine time 
one of the richest and nio-<t powi-rful men in Itnme. 

Slctlf, Tatler, Xo. 170. 

Stoical ethics, '^ee stoic, u , 1 
Stoicfllly ( sto'i-kal-i), In the inaniicr of 

tlie Stoics, or of a htoie ; witliout jijijiarent feel- 
ing or sensibility ; with imblTereiice to pleasure 
or pain; with ealm fortitmle. 
stoicalness (''tb'i-kal-ncs), u. The state of be- 
ing stoical; imlilTerenee to jiU-asure or pain; 
calm fortitude. 

Stoicheiology (•-toi-ki-oro-ji). U. [Also stoivhi- 
and more pi'op. .sfarhioUx/ii ; < Gr, aroi- 
a small jiust, also a tirst prineiple (dim. of 
cTo'ixo{, a rou , rank, < ortixtn, go in line or or- 
der: see .'/o7i ), 4* ->oj /o, < ^ f (I , Kpeak: see -of- 
Of/!/.] A division of a science which treats of 
the nature of the diflerent kinds of objects that 
boi<*uce deals with, but not of fhi- manner in 
which they are associated with oni* another; 
the doctrine of elements. 

The conditions of mere thinking are given in certain ele- 
mentary requisites ; and that part of logic w liieh luialy/cs 
and considers these may be called its ^f«u7l^’|r;fr<7p, or doc- 
trine of elements. . . . lyiglcal stvich''io!o!/i/, or the doc 
trine conversant aliout the elementary iei|Uisites of mere 
thought. . . . In its <,r doeliiiie of elements, 

logic considers the conditions of possible thought. 

Sir ir. Ilainiltoii, Ixjgic, Iv,, xxlv. 

Stoicheiometrical (stoiMa-o-met'ri-kal), a. 
lAlso Stnrhiomctrical ; istoichewmetr-y 4- -’/(■-«/.] 
Pertaining to stoicheiometry. 
stoicheiometry (&toi-ki-om'e-tri), v. [Also slw- 
chiometry ; < Gr. aro/^yttor, a first principle, + 


-<t 1, but nppnr. < D. stoker, < stokcii, kindlo a 
tiro, incite, instigate, < Ml), stock, J). .efo/;, a 
.stick, stock, rapier: see stock^. Cf. stokc^.] 

I. traus. To i)oke, stir up, and maintain the fire 
in (a furnace, especially one used with a boiler 
for the gotioratioii of steam foraii engine); sup- 
ply with fuel; trim and maintain combustion in. 

Much skill Is needed to sb-Ac the furimce of nRlcnm* 
bctilersucee.s'-fully. and one slokerwIU often bo able to 
keep the hte.im well iipwlicn aiiotlierof equal strength 
and diligence will fall altogetIuT. 

lirtouleamtCor, Hid. Scl., Lit., and Art 
Cold stoking, in , the process of lowering 

the temperxitiiie of the oun untlt the glass attains the 
tough tbuti coii«bteiicy necessary f<)r Mow Ing. 

II. iiitrans. Toatt<*iid toaiul supj>Iya furmico 
with fuel: act a-^ a stoker or fireman. 

Stokc-holo (stok'liol), a. Tlie <*ompartmout of 
a steam»-r in which the furnace-tires are worked: 
in (111- Fiiited States vuWed ftre-room. 
stoker (std'ker), «. [< I). .vW)/.vr, one who kin- 
dles or sets on tin*, < .sb»/.</i, kunlle a fire, stir 
a lire, < .s/o/-, n stock, stick (hence a pokt-r fora 
fire): see .sfo<7. l, and cf. .sfo/.v-.] 1. One.wlio 

ntleiids to ami maintains suitable combustion 
in a furnace, esjM-i-inlly n furnace used in gen- 
erating steam, ns on u Tocojiiolive or steamshij); 
a tireman. — 2. A pokt-r. fKnre.] — Mechanical 
stoker, nil nutonmtlc device for feeding fuel to a furimce. Stole’^ (s>tel), ». Same as Stolou. 
and for keeping the gr.ite free from jmhes and clInkerK ctolplf n An ob«;nlnto fnvm nf cfnnJ 
Many Mich iimchiiK.H Imve been invented. r.ndIe?<iapron-i ;-nV . r/ . ; ^ . 

or I halrisor u volvlng tootlitdcjllnder?, nrccoininon feed- StOlGO, (stuld), f/. [\ stoh- 4* -C/f-.] AVeaviIlg 

eiN, di«tributing the co.al to the gnitc In deilniie quantity a stole. G. I'lctchcr, Christ’s Triumph After 
ns needed, w hllc simking grates, rexolvlng gnite-ImiT*, and Dent h. 

h,H-clnl l.ars c;alU-,l yicKcr bar., Ylll, Uvll. «..rkl.,v il. 11, v stolen (stOTn), p. a. [P]l. ot .v/COp.] Obt.lillCll 
.Iojv,l fur tl,e .lischartic ot nv tl.uft • 


ong., in a gen. sense, dress, equipment, sacer- 
dotal vestment or vestments; < ortWtiv, set, 
array, despatch : sec stcll.] 1. A stola, or any 
garment of similar nature. 

Forsoth the fntlir scyde to his seruauntis, Soone brynge 
36 forth tlie first stoolc, and clothe 3c him. 

IVycli/, Luke xv. 22. 
Behiml, four priests, in sable stole, 

Sung requiem for the warrior’s soul. 

Scott, L. of L. 31., V. 30. 

2. In the Roman Catholic, Oriental, and An- 
glican churches, an ecclesiastical vestment, con- 
sisting of a narrow strip of silk or other mate- 
rial, worn over the shoulders (by deacons over 
one slioulder) and hanging down in front to the 
knee.s or below them, it is widened and fringed at 
the ends, and UBually has a cross embioidercd on it at the 
middle and at each extremity. Stoles are worn of differ- 
ent colors, according to the eccicsinsticnl season. When 
celebrating tlie euchnrlst a priest xvears Ids stole crossed 
upon tlie breast and secured by the girdle, nt other times 
simply pendent from the shoulders. A bishop, on account 
of his pectoral cross, xs-cars it pendent even when ccle- 
hrafing. A deacon w’cars it over tliolcft shoulder and 
tied on the right side. In tlic Greek Church the stole has 
hecii worn since early times in two different forms, the 
deacon’s (orariou) nml the priest's (cpitrachelion). Origi- 
nally the stole was of linen, and probably was a napkin or 
cloth liKlIcallve of ministering nt the altar and at agap®. 
The pall or oinophorlon is of entirely distinct origin. Sec 
ornnum. 

Forth cointh the preest with stole nhoiilo Ids nekke, 
And bad biro bo lykc to Sarra and Kebekke 
In wysdom and in troiilhc of inarlnge. 

Chaucer, 3icrchant’8 Tale, 1. -IGf). 

3. A choristcris Biuqfiico or cottfi : an occasional 
erroneous u.sc. 

.‘^Ix little SIngIng-boys — dear little souls — 

In nice clean faces, and idee white stoles. 

Larhnw, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 210. 

4. In htr., usually, a bearing representing a 
sosirf with straight anil iiarallel sides, fringed 
at each cud — Groom of the stole, the first lord of the 
bed-charnbcr In the household of an rnglish king.— Or- 
der of tho Golden Stole, a Venetian order, the badge 
of wddcli was astide of clotli of gold worn over the robes. 
It dl.vapjicared with tho independence of thcreiuibljc of 
^’enice. — StolC-fCO, a fee paid to a priest for religious or 
ecclesiastical sendee, as for marriages, cliristcidngs, and 
ftincnilB. 


alr-Bpiccs of tho gnito, are emp 
ashes and chiderw. 

Stokosia (sto-ke'si-i|). n. fXij. (L’JIeritior, 
17SS), iiatm-d lifter Dr. .Tonntlmn Stok<s (177)5- 
1S:j1), a Britisli botanist,] A genus of eom- 
posilo i)lant'i, of tlie tribe J ernonnitr.T, snb- 
l nbe Kurmuntit ;r, 
and series tStiljniojui/f- 
}>r,T. It Is clianicterizcd 
ny large stalked liemls of 
blue flower^, with Hinooth 
three- or foiir-aiiglei! 
achenes and a p.ipjiiiB of 
ffjur or five long bristles. 

'i'bc corollas, iiidiko tho 
tulmlar type otherwise 
luevalent In the tribe, are 
ilatteiied above the inlddle 
aiid somcwliat lignlate, and 
towani the emtside of tlio 
head, hy their Inereaseil 
size and deeply flve-paitcil 
border, they suggest tlie 
tribeCicZ/ormcc/r. Tliconly 
Bjiccies, S cyama, la a na- 
tive of tbehoutlicrn United 
States near tho Onlf of 
Mexico, a rare plant of 
wet pine-barrens. It Is an 
erect shrub, ednd above 
with loose wool ami alter- 
nate clasping leaxes, and 
he.jring petloled leaves lie- 
low, which are entire or 
spliiy-friiigcd. The hand- 
some blue flowers fonn 
large terminal heads 
which arc lUtrpHsli in the 





KotiTln Woni.iii Cl.i 1 in the Stola 
(oxer which h dra|>cd the pafla). 


or acquired by stealth or tbeft : ns, stoloi goods. 

.9fo/ca waters are sweet. I’rov. ix. 17. 

Stolephoridfe (stol-o-for'i-de), n. ph [NL., < 
*S(olcj)honis 4- -i(1,T.] A family of mnlncoptciy- 
giaii fishes, t}7)ified by tho genus Sfohphonis; 
the auchovics. The body Is oblong or elongate; the 
snout is produced fonvard; the mouth is very large and 
Inferior; the maxillarics are very narrow, and project 
backward; thedorsal lln is submedian and short ; tbeanal 
Ibi Is rather long ; the pectorals arc normal ; and the ven- 
trals arc iibdotiiiiml, but furtlier advanced than usual, and 
of moderate size. Tlicre is no lateral lino, but along the 
sides is generally developed a bioad silvery band, to which 
the typlc.al genus owc.s its name. The species .'ire mostly 
of small size, rarely exceeding 0 Inches, nml often less. 
About 70 are known, some inhabiting almost all tropical 
and temperate seas. JCnyrauUdul/e is a synonym. 

Stolephoroid (Rto-lcf'o-roid), //. nud a. [< Sto- 
hpliorus 4- -oid.'] I,*/i. A fish of the family 

Stolf/thoridrc. 

II. a. Of, or having characters of, tho Stoic- 
phoridfc. 

Stolephorus (sto-lof'o-nis), ». [NL. (Lac^pede, 
1803), < Gr. cToh'/y a stole, 4* <pipttv = E. hcar^.] 
A genus of fishes, related to the heiTings, but 
M'ith a produced snout, and a broad silvery band 
M’hicli has been compared to tho white stole or 
band worn by priests, typical of the family 
phorid/c (or JCuyraidididic). The common aneboxy 
18 S. eucrasxcholus. There are several others, as S. hrowni, 
from Cape Cod to Brazil, nboundiiig soutliwnid; S. rinyens, 
from Vancouver Island to I’eru, a large anclioxy ; S.'delU 
catxssimm nml S. coxupressus, of tlie Californian and 3Iexi- 
caii coasts, tlie latter locally known ns sprat (see spraVH, 



Stolephorus 
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2 (c)). Tin's genns has been ottonei' called EnamMs. See 
cut iiiuler auch’n'ii. 

stolid (stol'id), a. [= Sp. estuUdo = Pg. csiolido 
= It. shilido, < L. stolidits, unmovable, slow, 
dull, stupid; pi-ob. akin to Gr. orcpEtif.] Heavj” 
dull; stupid ; not easily moved; lacking in or 
de.stifuto of siiseeptibility; denoting dullness 
or impassiveness: as, a sMid person; a stolid 
ji]»2H'arnnce. 


lint tip slolid calm of the Indian alone 
J^cmains ^lierc tlic trace of emotion lias been, 

T. t*- 1 T ir/ufftVr, ilogff Megonc, 1. 

= S7li. Itoltisli, wooden. 

stolidity (st(blid'i-ti), n. [r= It. sioUditri. < LL. 
slnlidil<iit-)s, diJlne.ss, stupiditv, < L. slnlidiis 
dull, stupid: see stolid.'] The kafo or cli.irac- 
ter of being stolid; dullness; stupidity. 

Tbesc cert.iinly are the fools in the tc.\-t, indocile in- 
traetible fools, whose stolMit!/ can Irnffle all areuments 
and be proof against demonstration Itself. 

r. ci ^1-3 Sermons, i. 

= Syn. Seoffofjd, ’ 

stolidly (stol'id-li), adr. In a stolid manner: 
as, to gaze stoUdli/ at one. Sailci/. 
stolidness (stol'id-nes), ii. Stolitlity. 
stolo (sto'lo), n. ; pi. stoloncs (sto-lo'nez). [L. : 
see stolon.] In sodl., a stolon.l stolo prolifer 
the proliferating stolon of some animals, ns certain asefd- 
iiins ; a germ-stock. See etolon, 2 (c). 
stolon (std'lon), «. [IsTj., < L.slo/o(ii-), a shoot, 
branch, sucker.] 1. In lot.: («) In phane- 
rogams, a reclined or prostrate brancli which 
strikes root at the tip, developing a ncwjilant. 



Ctrrev fu/f’trrtr, %.ir. ifc/i'fn/eri, tli« st ilottN 


A very slender naked .stolon w Itli a Imd at the end con. 
Etitutes n rtiiuirr, asof the strau berry See al so rut under 
Solidnoo. (i) In mosses, a shoot running along 
or under the ground, and eventually rising into 
the air and producing fully loafed shoots, 
Goebel. — 2, In soot., some proliferated part or 
structiiro, likened to I lie stolon of a plant, coii- 
nooting diflcrcnt parts or persons of a com- 
pound or complex organism, aud usually giving 
rise to new zooids by the pi’oeess of budding. 
See cuts under Camjianuhirin aud Willsio. (n) 
A process of protoplasm between the dillerent compart- 
ments of a miiItilocul.ar foramiiilfer. (b) TJie procum- 
bent, adherent, or creeping ba5.al section of the stock of 
some social Infusorians, (c) One of the prolongations of 
the cccnosarc of some actinosoans. (d) The second stage 
of the embryo of some b) drozoans. (r) The germ-stock or 
prolongation of tlie tunic of some compound ascldians, n.s 
a salp ; a stolo prolifer. See cuts under Satpa and ci/attoh 
zooid. 

Also stoic. 

stolonate (sto'lon-iit), a. [< stolon -f -aict.] 
In sool., giving rise to or provided with a sto- 
lon or stolons; originating in a stolon; stolo- 
niferous. 

stoloniferous (sto-ld-nif'e-ms), a. [< L. sto- 
lo{n-), a shoot, sucker, + ferre, bear, carry: 
see -ferous.] Producing or bearing stolons ; 
proliferating, as an aseidian or a hyuroid; sto- 
lonato. 

stolzite (stol'zit), n. [Named after Dr. Slots of 
Toplitz in Bohemia.] Native lead tungstate, a 
mineral oeoumng in tetragonal crystals of a 
green, brown, or red color, and resinous or sub- 
adamantine luster. Sometimes called scliccli- 
tine. 

stoma (sto'mii,), n . ; pi. stomata (-ma-tii). [NL., 
< Gr. ardfia (cro/taT-), pi. 076/1070, the "mouth, a 
mouth, opening, entrance or outlet, a chasm, 
cleft, etc., the face, front, fore part, etc,; = 
Zond staman, mouth. Cf. stomach, from tho 
same soureo,] 1. In soril,, a moutli or inges- 
tivo opening; an oral orifice; an ostium or os- 
tiolo: ohieflyused of small orsimplo apertures, 
as a oytostomo ; hence, also, a small opening of 
any kind through which something may pass 
in or out; a pore. Specifically — (a) An opening of 


LongilHdinal Section 
of a Stoma taker from 
the leaf of VvuJarta 
ftrMiata,. (Marai. 
heu.) 


a lymphatic vessel ; a lymphatic pore or orifice, as an In* 
tei stice between the cells of a serous membrane. (6) The 
outer opening of a trachea or air-tube of an insect ; a spir- 
acle or breatlung-hole. (c) A branchial poro of an asciil- 
ian or acranial vertebrate. 

2, In a minute orifice or slit in the epider- 
mis of leaves, etc., which 
opens directly into air-ca\d- 
ties or intercellular spaces 
that pervade the interior, 
and through which free in- 
gress and egress of air take 
place; a breathing-poro. The 
apparatus of the stoma consists usually of a pair of cells 
(thcie me several in the BqnUctaccte, Hcpaticctc, etc.), 
called gvartl-eeUs or between the opposed 

concave sides of winch lies the slit or opening, which ex- 
tends through the whole heiglitof the epidermis and per- 
mits free communication between the intercellular spaces 
and tlie external air. According to Van Ticghem, the sto- 
mata are always open in Bunlisht and closed In darkness, 
Tlicsc cells arc 
strongly thick- 
ened on the up- 
per ami tnuk-r 
walls of their 
opposed fact-', 
while olse- 
wliero their 
walls are rol.a- 
tivelythln. The ^ . . 

n,..l *• S trchtanthrs Sti^’ttttanus. 

* varte^alum. 3 Umnu<harts P/nmu 
closing of a sto- Stomata. (Magnined.) 
ma dependiipon 

theditfcrenceiiitliickncssof tho parts of the walls. When 
the turgcscence of the guard cells increases, they curve 
more strongly, and consequently tho cleft widens; but 
with decicased turgcscence the cleft becomes n.arrower. 
See also cut under Iris 



Codtaum 


3. In Swedenborg’s pliilosopliy, a cubical fig- 
ure with hollowed surfaces, being the figure of 
tho interstices of spheres arranged in what Swe- 
<lonborg calls tho fixed qnadrilaterial pyramidal 
position, supposed to bo that natural to the 
spherical particles of water, 
stomacace (slo-mak^a-se), n, [NL., < L. sto- 
macacCf < Gr. aTOfuiKaktjy a disease of the month, 
«cur\y of the gums, < ord/m, mouth, + kqktj, bad- 
ness, < bad.] Ulcerous stomatitis. See 


stomach (stum'ak), «, [Now conformed ter- 
ininally to the L. spelling, but pron. accord- 
ing to its ME. origin ; carl}* mod. E. s/o;«- 
(tcL\ istomacl’it .'i(omaIc( ; < ME. stoma?:^ 

^tomakc, fitontoU,^ OF. ffitomaCy cstomach, F. 
c^tomac = Pr. r'^tomarh = S]>. cstvmafjO = Pg, 
(SiUniuujo = li. stovitia/^ tho stomach,* < L. 

t^*<? throat, gullet, also the stomach, fig. 
taste, liking, also distaste, dislike, iiTitation, 
elmgriii, < (Ir. dre//a^yj, tho throat, gullet, the 
orifice of the stomach, lienco also tho stomach, 
lit. (as shown also in other uses, tho nock of 
tho bladder or of tho uterus, etc.) a mouth or 
opening, < crofia, mouth, opening: see sto7}ia.] 
It. Tho throat; tho gullot; the moutli. 


Spiteful tongues in cankered stomaefts placed. 

Italcigh. (/mp. Diet.) 

2. A moro or loss sac-liko part of tho body 
whoro food is digested, in the lowest animals any 
part of the Barcode or protoplasmic substance of tho body 
Is capable of digesting food, and forms during the process 
a temporary stomach, as in an nmeebx In many infu- 
sorial animalcules special vacuoles containing food are 
f'inned. These are inconstant both In number and in po- 
eltlon, whence niircnbcrg's name, Pf^ygastrica, for these 
organisms. In the highest protozoans, wlilcli have a licfl- 
nlte oral or ingestivc area, there is likewise a more or less 
fi.xcil dlgcsUve tr.act, constituting a stomach. A few of 
the metazoans have no true digestion, and conseqiicntiy 
no stomach; such are the parencliymatous or auenterous 
worms, wldch iinbibo or soak In iintriincnt already elab- 
orated in the tissues of tlio liost of which they are para- 
sites. But tlie vast majority of animals above the proto- 
zoans have an Intestinal digestive Imct the whole or a part 
of which may propel ly !»c called a stomach. In most of 
these, asahi, a definite Monmeh exists as a speclalircd, usu- 
ally dilated, part of the alimentary canal, In which food is 
subjected to a certain degree of <Ugc8tion subsequent to 
mastication and in&.a]iration and prior to further diges- 
tive changes which go on in tlie Intestine. Among ver- 
tebrates more tlmn one section of the alimentary canal 
is called a stomach, and many vertebrates liavo more than 
one. Thus, In birds there arc a true glandular stomach, 
tho pruventriculm, in which the esophagus ends, and a 
muscular or grinding stomneh, the gizzard or ffiycrintn. 
In mammals the stornncli always extends from tho end of 
the gullet to the beginning of the gut. It is of c.xtrcmely 
variable size and slmpc. Kinds of mammalian stomachs 
sometimes distinguished arc tlie simple, ns in man, the 
carnivores, etc. ; the complex or plurilocular stomneh, ns 
in various marsupials, lodcnts, some monkeys, etc. ; ami 
the compound or pliiripartitc. The last Is conflneil to 
tlio ruminants. (SeoJtuminantia.) Inman the stomacli is 
tho most dilated and most distensible part of the allmcn- 
tarv canal. It occupies parts of the left lij^iochondriac 
and cpigastrlcrcgionsof the abdomen, immediately within 
tho abdominal walls, below the diaphragm and partly un- 
der the liver, to the right of tho spleen, and above tho 
transverse colon. In form it Is Irregularly conoldnl, and 
cun'ed upon itself. WJicn niodemtely distended, It is 
about 12 inches long and 4 wide ; it welglis 3 or 4 ounces. 
But the size, shape, and hence tho anatomical relations, 


stomacli 

vary greatly in different individuals and in different states 
of distention. It begins where the gullet ends, at the 
esophageal or car- 
diac orifice, and ends 
at the pyloric orifice, 
where the duodenum 
begins. From the car- 
diac orifice the stom- 
ach bulges to the left 
in a great cul-de-sac, 
the fundus cardiacus, 
or cardiac end, in con- 
tact with the spleen, 
and from this greatest 
caliber the organ less- 
ens in diameter with a 
sw’oep to the right. 

The lesser curvature 
or short border of the 
stomach, between the 
cardiac and pyloric ori- 
fices, is uppermost, and 
is connected with the 
liver by the lesser or 
gastrohepatic omen- 
tum. The greater cur- 
vature or long border 
of tho stomach is oppo- 
site the other, between 
the same tw’o points, and gives attachment to the great 
or gastrocolic omentum. These two curvatures separate 
tlie anterior and posterior surfaces. The stomach is lield 
in place by folds of peritoneum, the gastrocolic, gastro- 
hepatic, gastrosplenic, and gastrophrenic omenta, the last 
of which gives it most fixity. The arteries of the stomach 
are the gastric (a branch from the celiac axis), the pyloric 
and right gnstro-epiploic branches of the hepatic, the left 
gastro-epiploic, and shortbranches from the splenicarteiy. 
Tlie veins end in the splenic, superior mesenteric, and por- 
tal veins. The numerous lymphatics consist of a deep set 
anda superficial set. Thenerves are the terminal branches 
of both pncumogastrics and many branches from tliesym- 
pathetic system. The coats of the stomach are four — se- 
rous, muscular, submucous, and mucous. The serous lay- 
er is the peritoneum, which covers the whole organ on both 
its surfaces, and is reflected away from it along each of 
its curvatures. Tho muscular coat includes three sets 
of fibers —longitudinal, circular, and oblique, the last 
eJnefly limited to the cardla. Tne submucous coat is sim- 
ply the connective tissue between the muscular layer and 
the mucous membrane lining the stomach. Tliis mucous 
membrane is tho so-called “coat” of the stomach. It is 
tliick, pinkisli, reddisli, or brownisli, with a soft velvety 
surface, tlirown into longitudinal folils or rugtc when the 
organ Is contracted. Studding the surface of the mucous 
membrane are numberless depressions or alveoli of polyg- 
onal tending to hc.xagonal form, to tJt, of an inch m 
diameter; these are the enlarged mouths of the tubular 
g.astricglanils, which secrete the gastiic juice by thoactlon 

of w Idch gastric digestion is effected. Two kinds of these 
follicles arc distinguished by their microscopic structure 
— tlie pyloric and tlie cardiac. The former are found cliief- 
ly at and near the pyloric end, the latter most typical at 
the cardiac, and there arc intormcdlnlo forms in intciTne- 
diatc regions. The epithelium lining the mucous mem- 
brane and its alveoli is of the kind called columnar. Be- 
sides tl)D four coats above described, a fifth, a layer of in- 
\oluntnry muscularfibers between the mucous membrane 
and tho submucous layer, Is distinguished ns the 
lariff mtieos/c. The digestive activity of the stomach is 
intermittent, and depends upon the stimulus which the 
presence of food occasions. Tlie muscular arrangement 
is sucli that food is continually rolled about, so that every 
part of the mass is submitted to tlie action of the gastric 
juice. In the stomach tlie proteids are converted into al- 
bumins and peptones by the pepsin, milk is curdled by 
tho rennct-fcrmcnt, the gelaunifcrous tissues are dis- 
Bolvecl, and other less important changes arc effected. See 
nip cuts under alimentary, Asteroidca, Ap27^udicu\aria, 
Dibrancldata, Doliolidfc, intestine, 2}eritonexiin, Plumatel- 
la, plutcns, Protula, Pulmonata, Pycnogmida, Riminan- 
tin, Salpa, Tragidus, and Tiinicata. 

3. Tlio digestive person or «alimentary zooid of 
a compoinul polj^^. See gasterozooid, — 4. In 
most insects of the orders Lepidoptera^ Diptcra, 
and some Hymcnoptcraj a bladder-liko expan- 
sion of the esophagus, which can he dilated at 
tho will of tho insect; tho sucking-stomach, hy 
means of which the nectar of flowers or other 
liqmd is sucked up, as water is drawn into a 
syringe, in mandibulate insects the ingluvies or crop 
takes the place of the sucking-stomach, and nearly all in- 
sects have two true stomachs, called promitricxdus and 
ventricxdus. 

5. Appetite; desiro or relish for food: as, to 
have a good stomach for one’s meals. 

The body is ay so redy and penyble 

To wake, that my sloxnak is destroyed. 

Canucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 139. 

Pray, seat you, lords ; we’ll bear you company, 

But with small stomach to taste any food. 

Beau, and FI. (?), Faithful Fi tend^ iii. 2. 
ni make as bold with your meat; for the trot has got 
mo a good stomach. Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. z 34 . 

In some countries, where men and women have good 
tiavelling stomachs, they begin with poiTidge, then they 
fall to capon, or so forth, but if capon come short of filling 
their bellies, to their porridge again, 'tis their only course. 

Webster and Dehlcer, Northward Hoe, i. 1. 

Hoiieo — 6. Relish; taste; inclination; liking; 
as, to liavc no .stomach for controversy. 

lie also bathe tolde me mochc off hys stomaJee and ten- 
dre favor that ho owythc to yow. Paston Letters, III. ICO. 

Finding tliat the dtizens had apparently no stomach iov 
tlio fight, lie removed Jiis trophies, and took his departure. 

^lotley, Dutch Republic, II. C6. 



(t, esophagus or gullet; b, cardiac 
(left) dilatation of stomach; c, lesser 
curvature of stomach, opposite which is 
the (unlettered) greater curvature; d, 
pylorus, at right extremity of stomach ; 
e, btUary or hepatic duct; gall blad- 
der, whose duct, the cystic duct, forms 
with the hepatic duct the ductus com- 
munis choledochus, or common bile- 
duct; pancreatic duct, opening into 
the last; //, t, duodenum, or beginning 
of tlie small intestine. 
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7, Disposition, (a) Spirit; temper; heart 
Tlioiigh I bee notwortliie to receive any favor at the 
Iiamies of your maistersliip, yet is your excellente herte 
and noble stomakc wortliie to sliewc favour. 

Udall, in Ellis’s Lit, Letters, p. 4. 
This was no small Sfagnanimity in the King, that he was 
able to pull down the high Stomndis of the Prelates in 
that time. liakcr, Chronicles, p. 50. 

(&t) Compassion; pity. 

Kere myn extorcioun I myghtc nat lyvcn, 

Nor of swiche japes wol I nat be shr^ \ en, 

Slomak ne conscieiice no kiiowc I noon. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 143. 

(c) Courage ; spirit. 

For in them, as men of stowter^fomacAe.c, bolder spirit cs, 
and nianlycr courages then handycraftes men and plo>\e- 
men be, doth consistc the whole powrc, strength, and 
puissaunce of oure army, when wemustc tight in battaylc. 

Sir T. More, Utopia, tr. by Pobinson, p. 39. 
(dt) Pride; haughtiness; conceit, 

lie was a man 

Of an unbounded atoviach, c\er ranking 
Himself with priiices. 

.SVmA-., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 34. 
(et) Spleen; anger; cholcr; resentment; sullcnticss. 

From that titno King Itichard, mooned in Ktomackc 
agaijistKing Philip, neucr shewed any gentle countenance 
of peace & amitie. IJakluiit'^ II. 23. 

Many learned men bane written, with moch diucrsitic 
for the matter, and therforo with great contnuictie and 
some stomackc amongost them seines 

Afchant, Tlie Scholeinaster, p. 123. 
■\VhIch might teach these times not smidenlv to con- 
demn all things that are sharplj spoken, or vclicmently 
written, as proceeding out of t-fomach, ^irulcneo, nn<l ill 
nature. Millnn, Church-Covernmrnt, II., Int. 

Circulating stomach, one of the temporary food-vacu- 
olcs of an infusorian or other protoroan, whicli moves 
aliout u ith a kind of cyclosls. .'^ce — Frigid- 

ity of the stomach, a state of gastric debility fonnerly 
considered to depend on sexual excesses.— Fullness of 
the stomach, a fcelhig of weight or distention In the 
epigastric region. — Glandular stomach. Secpromitnc- 
viuif,— H^ogenesia of the stomach, unnatur.al stnall- 
ness of the stomnoh, seen In some clilldren. — Mastica- 
tory Stomach, see ma.di'eoff/ri/.— Muscular stomach. 
See viii-fcular and yizzard —Pit Of the stomach, the de- 
pression just below the sternum ; same as epiaaftn'uvi, 1. 
.\lsc called iixfrafterual fcrcbieulu/f cnrdin, and nnh- 
enrdmin — Proud Stomach, a haughty disposition, fom- 
Iiare def. 7 

Truths uhilk are ns unwelcome to a proud finuioch as 
wet clover to a con's Scott, Pirate, xvlll. 

Rugfe of the stomach, folds of the mucous mcnihrane, 
present when the organ is contncled, and extending for 
the most part In a longitudinal direction. See cut In dcf. 
i— Sour Stomach, that condition of the stomach which 
causesacid eructations. — Sucklng-Stomach, t'ec def. 4. 
— To Stay the stomach. s?ec 
stomach (stum'nk), r. [= C)F. estomnquer = 
Sp. Pff. C'<f<uu(i(jnr = It. ataviacair, disgust, rod. 
feel disjjdsT, < L. t^Unnnehart, foci dinffiKst, lie 
angry. < .'-tomachus, distuHtc. dislike, stornnoh: 
aov .'shnuiicli, u.} I. trans. If. To cncoiinigo; 
hearten. 

When lie had ftomnchrd tliem by the Holy Gho«i( to 
shoot foith his word without fear, lie went fonvnrd with 
them b) his giate, comiucrlng in them the prince of this 
world. J>p. Hale, Select Works (Parker Soc.X p. 313. 

2t. To hate; resent; remember or regard with 
anger or resentment. 

If that any /‘toinaeh this my deed, 

Alidionsus can nwenge tliy w rong with speed. 

(irccuc. Alplioiisiis iil. 
Aplngueon them all forme ! . . . O, I dujftouincA them 
hugely. II. Juufun, E\cr> .Man In his Humour, 111. 2, 

3. To jnit up with; bear witliout open resent- 
ment or opposition: as, to stomach an afTront, 

“The prksts talk.’’ said he. “of absolution in such 
terms that laymen can nut fimnach it." 

Motlcij, Dutch Kcpuhlle, I. 70. 

4. To turn tlic stomacdi of; distrust. [Hare.] 

It is not liccausc the rcstnuranl« are verj’ dirty — If jon 

wipe your plate niul glass carefully before using (liem. 
they need not stomach you. Ilowdls, Vciictlaii Life, vl. 

II. t tntrans. To bo or become niifti’y- 
What one among them commonly doth not rtooxach at 
fcuch contnnlictioir' Hooker. 

stomachal ff'tum'ak-al), a. and «. [= F. stoma- 
cal = 8p. P^. r^Unnacal = It. stomacalr, < NL. 
stouiachalis-, < D. stomachus, stomach: sec 
stomach.'] I, a. 1. Of or pertaininfj to tlio 
stomncli; gastric: as, stomachal tubes. 

The body-wall, which encloses the flomachal cavity. 

Geyciibaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 02. 

2. Relatinptto the stomach, or to a region of 
the body wliich contains the stomach ; fjastric; 
epigastric; abdominal; ventral: as, the stom- 
achal part of a crab’s carapace. — 3. Hcmcdial 
of a disordered stomach; peptic or difjestivc; 
cordial; stoma cliic. — Stomachal teeth, sharp, horny 
processes of the lining of the proventrlculns, and soinc- 
times of other parts of the alimentar)- canal, found In 
many Insects and crustaceans, and serving for the com- 
minution of food. 

XV/ «v iv^iv/,. v/i 

the body which contains the stomach ; fjastric; 
epigastric; abdominal; ventral: as, the stom- 
achal part of a crab’s carapace. — 3. Kcmcdial 
of a disordered stomach; peptic or digestive; 
cordial; stoma cliic. — Stomachal teeth, sharp, horny 
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stomach-animalst (stura'ak-an^i-malz), n. pi. 
The Infusoria. See Pohjgastrica. Oken. 
stomach-brush (stum'ak-brush), n. A brush 
designed to bo introduced into the stomach, by 
way of the esophagus, to stimulate secretion, 
stomach-cough (stura'ak-kof), «. A form of 
reflex cough excited b}’ imtation of the stomach 
or small intestine. 

stomacher (stum'ak-6r), n. [< stomachy v., + 
-cri.] 1. One who stomachs, iu any sense of 
the word. — 2t. A stomachic; an appetizer. 

In Sir Kenclm Digby’s “Cliolce and Experimentel Re- 
ceipts In Physick and ChIrurgery”(Londo!i, 1676) I find a 
preparation of lierbs for external application with this 
heading: “To strengthen tlic stomach use the following 
stomacher." K. and Q., 7tli scr., IV. 173, 

3, A part of the dress covering the front of the 
body, generally forming the lower part of the 
bodice in front and usually projecting doum 
into the skirt or lapping over it — the name be- 
ing given to the whole front piece covering the 
nit of the stomach and the breast, in some fash- 
ions the stomacher was richly embroidered, and ornament- 
ed with jewels, as In Europe In tho sixteenth centurj'. 

Less fashionable ladles, between 1615 and 1625, discard- 
ed tho tight and pointed sfoj/mc/irr and farthingale, and 
wore, over an easy Jerkin and ample petticoat, a loose 
gow n oiien in front, made high to meet thc'rnir. 

Hnetje. Brit., VI. 473. 

4. A plaque or brooch, usually largo, the name 
hoing derived from that part of the dress upon 
which tlio brooch was worn. J. B. Atkinson, 
Art Jour. (18G7), p. 203. 

stomachfult (stum'nk-ful), a. [Early mod. E. 
also stomackfnll; < stomach + -fnl.] Full of 
stomach or wilfulncss; proud; spirited; wilful; 
perverse; stubborn; sturd}*. 

From all those TnrLars ho hath had an Army of an Imn- 
tlred and twenty (houoand excellent. Rw|ft,*#fomneA:/‘i/if 
Tartarian horse. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 30. 

Nay. If I hn<l but any l»ody to staml by me, I am as ftonu 
ae\ful as another. Wpchcrtcif, Plain De.alcr, Hi. 1. 

stomacbfullyt (stum'nk-fiil-i), m/r. In a sfom- 
acliful, or perverse or wilful, manner; stub- 
bornly; nerversoly. Bp. //a//, Tho Golden Calf, 
stomacbiulnesst *(sturn'nk-ful-ncs), «. Stub- 
bornness; pcrvorscnc.^s; wilfulncss. 

I*ride, rtumach/utnes*, headlncss — aval] hut little. 

Grau'jcr, On P.ccles. (1621), p. 219. 

stomach-grief (stum'uk-grOf), ii. Anger. 

Stomackc (trie/ Is when wc w 11 t.akc the matter ns liot a.s 
a loste. Wf needc no cxninidcs for this matter, hot men 
have to many. Sir T. lIYf^on, Art of Rhetoric. 

stomachic (Slo-mak'ik). a. and n. [s= F. sto- 
wachiqnc = Sj). c.stomdtico ss Pg. cstomachico = 
It. stomachico, < L. stitmachicus, < Gr. orouaxit^oc, 
pertaining to the stomach, < orduaxoc, tlio stom- 
ach: SCO stomach.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the stomacll. (a) .'<loinac!ial ; ga«trlc: ns ftomachie 
vc«*el^ or nerves. (5) Speclllc.all). nharpenlng the appe- 
tite, and Rtimiilntlng gastric digestion. See fttnnachat, 3. 

lie (lk»swe!Il wa** . . . gluttonously fond of whatever 
would jleld him a little solaeement, were It only of a 
diameter. Carlt/lr, Roswell’s Johnson. 

Stomachic baleam, a mixture of bals.im of Tcni with 
<»il of imlrneg ami other volatile oils, as tliosc of worm- 
vuM»d, chives, iince. pei»pcnnlnt, orange-peel, and nmher, 
made up In dlllerent proiHiitlons.— Stomachic calcu- 
lus, a concretion, n«»u.ally contaliiing hair, found In tho 
stomach, partlcnlnrlv of lower animals. .*^ee Orzoar. — Sto- 
machic fever, pistric fever. See/ererl. 

II. II. A inedicino wliich .‘‘harpens the appe- 
tite, and is sujvposod to stimulate digestion, ns 
the bitter tonics; a stomachal, 
stomachical (sto-mak'i-kal), a. [< stomachic 
+ -at.] Same as stomachic. JViseman, Stir- 
gery, i. 18. 

Stomachingt (stmn'ak-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
.stomach, r.j Kcseiitinont. Shak., A. and C., 
ii. 2. 9. 

stomachless (stum'ak-lo"'), a, [Early mod. E. 
.stomacklcssr; < .stomach + Lacking stom- 

acli; having no appetite. Bp. Hall, Balm of 
Gilead, ii. ^ 6. 

stomachousl (sttim'nk-us), a. [< Jj. .Stomacho- 
sn.s, angry, clioleric, < .^tomachus, <listaste, dis- 
like: .see .stomach.] Kesentful; sullen; obsti- 
nate. 

Young l)lood Is hot; youth hasty; Ingenuity open; 
abuse iinp.atlent ; cholcr sfcmacAoi/i?. 

G. Ilarvcft, Four Letters. 

stomach-piece (stum'ak-pcs), «. hi ship-carp., 
same as apron, 3, 

stomach-plaster (stum'iik-plus'ttr), ». Seo 
plaster. 

Stomach-pump (stum'nk-pump), II. A small 
piimp or syringe used in racdicnl prnetico for 
the puiTioso of emptying the stomncli or of in- 
troducing liquids into it. ItrcscmUcs the common 
syringe, except that it has two apertures near the end, in- 
stomach-piece (stum'nk-pes), «. in ship-carp., 
snmo as apron, 3. 

stomach-plaster (stum'nk-plus'ter), II. Seo 
plaster. 

Stomach-piunp (stum'nk-pump), II. A smnll 

Tiiimn nr Rvriniro iicnrl in Tno/Unnl -nroofinn fr»r 
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to constitute a sucking and a forcing passage. When the 
object is to empty the stomach, the pump is worked while 
its sucking orifice is in connection with a flexible tube 
passed into the stomach; and the extracted matter es- 
capes by the forcing orifice. When, on the contrarj*, the 
object is to force a liquid into the stomach, the tube is 
connected with the forcing orifice, by which the action of 
the pump is reversed. It is now not much used, the stom- 
ach being emptied, when necessary, by the stomach-tube 
working as a siphon. 

stomach-qualmed (stum'ak-kwUmd), a. Same 
us stomach-sick. Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 193. 
stomack-sick (stum'nk-sik), a. Nauseated; 
qualmish; hence, ha^tung an aversion. 

Recciuing some hurt in his stomack by drinking those 
cold waters, he proued sioinaeh-sick to his expedition also. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 289. 

st 9 macll-staggers (stum'ak-stag^^erz), n, A 
disease in horses, depending on a paralytic af- 
fection of tho stomach. The animal so affected 
dozes in tho stable, resting his head in the manger; on 
nw'aking, or being aroused, he falls to eating, and contin- 
ues to cat voraciously, death from apoplexy or repletion 
often resulting. 

stomach-sweetbread (stiim'.ik-swet''hred), n. 
The pancreas of the calf, as lised for food: dis- 
tinguished from tho itiroat-sivcctbrcact, or thy- 
mus gland of tho same animal, 
stomach-timber (stum'ak-tim‘'b6r), ii. Same 
as ticttp-thnhcr. [Slang.] 

As Prior fells, n clever poet, . . . 

The mein streiiptli of ev'rj' memher 
Depends upon the rtoinach timber. 

Combe, Dr. Syntax's Tours, xxxiii, 

stomach-tooth (stum'ak-tiith), n. A lower ca- 
nine milk-tooth of infants: so called because 
fliero is often gastric disturbance at the time 
of its appearance. 

stomach-tube (stiim'ak-tub), n. A long flexi- 
ble tube to bo introilneed into the stomach, 
tlirougli tho gullet, ns for ivashing out the stom- 
neh. 

stomach-worm (stum'nk-wtrm), ii. A common 
intestinal roundworm", Jscaris tiiiiilricoidcs, 
sometimes found in the human stomach, 
stomachy (stum'nk-i), a. [< stomach + -i/i.] 
Proud; hanglity;" irascible ; easily offended. 
Jlattiicctt. [Prov. Eng.] 
stomackt, stomakt, stomaket, n. Obsolete 
spellings of stomach. 

stomapod (sto'mn-pod), a. and ii. Same as sto- 
matopoit. 

Stomapoda (sto-mnp'p-dji), n.pt. [ME., < Gr. 
07<i/m, month, + (-oil-) = E./oo/.] Same 

ns Slomalonotta. Laircittc, 1817. ’ 
stomapodilorm (sto-ma-pod'i-foi-m), a. [< NL. 
Atomapoda -t- L. forma, fonn.] Kc.scmbling or 
slinpod like a stomntopod, especially of the ge- 
nus Sgnitta. Applied In cntomolopy to certein cion- 
pnte, somcwlmt flnttened Inrvic which linve the ntidomen 
wider then the thomx, lone nntennm, nnd six legs, the 
nnterior pnir heinc Inrpe nnd mptorinl. In miuntic species 
the body is furnished with Intcr.nl false pills. Tholnrvrcof 
J-tplicmrra arc examples of this fonn, 

Btomapodous (eto-mnp'q-dus), a. [< .stomapod 
+ -ons.] Same ns stomatopod. 
stomata, n. Plural of stoma. 
stomatal (sto'mn-tal), a. [< NL. stnma(^t-) + 
-a^] In hot. niul zool., relating or belonging to 
stomata, 

stomate (sto'mfit), a. and n. [< NL. **stomattis 
foT^siomatains, < stoma {stomat-), a stoma: see 
.vfoj/m.] I, a. llnx’ing n stoma or stomata; sto- 
mntoiis. 

IL A stoma. 

stomatia, n. Plural of stomaiium. 
stomatic (sto-mnt'ik), a. nnd n. [= It. stomati- 
vo, < Gr. arouaTiU^. of or pertaining to the mouth, 
< cr6ua{r-), moutli: see stoma.] 1. In cool. 
and hot., of or pertaining to a stoma or sto- 
mata; oral, 

II, «. A medicine for diseases of the mouth, 
stomatiferous (stO-ma-tif'e-rus), a. [< NL. sto- 
via{i-) + L. ferre, hear, cany: seo -/rrohxV.] 
Bearing or provided with stomata ; stomutoph- 
orous. 

stomatitis (st6-ma-ti'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. f7r<5- 
pn{T-), mouth, -h'-itis.] Inflammation of tho 
interior of tho mouth, including the mucous 
membrane of tho lips, gums, tongue, cheeks, 
and palate.— Aphthous stomatitis, inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the mouth-cavity, consisting in 
the formation of Binnll snpeiflclal ulcers. Also called aph- 
th/r, canker fore vwuth, follicular or vadcular stomatilis . — 
Catarrhal stomatitis, a simple local or general inflam- 
mation of tho mucous membrane of the mouth-cavity. 
Alsocalledornfcnfarr/j.crj/Hmnno/ the mouth, audert/them^ 
atouf, Fimjtlc, and mperfidal stomatitis. — GanCTenous 
stomatitis. See Tiornn.— Mercurial stomatitis, an in- 
llamination of tho mucous membrane of tho mouth, with 
ulceration, caused by mercurial poisoning.— Parasitic 
stomatitis, inflammation of the mouth due to or compli- 
cated wllji the growtjion^tjie mucous membnine of 
tile formation of small snpeiflclal ulcers. Also called aph- 
th/r, canker sore mouth, follicular or vcdcular stomatitis . — 
Catarrhal stomatitis, a simple local or general inflam- 
mation of tho mucous membrane of the mouth-cavity. 
Alsocalledorafcnfnrr/j.crT/Hmnno/ the mouth, audert/them- 
atous, Fimttlc, and ruperfidal stomatitis . — Gangrenous 
stomatitis. See 7iornn.— Mercurial stomatitis, an in- 
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—Ulcerous stomatitis, inflaramatiou of the raucous 
raenibraiie of the ramith-cavity, usually unilateral, result- 
ing in the formation of multiple ulcers. Also called /ctid 
etomatili?, 2)Kle[jmouoiisjtomatitis, and putrid sore mouth. 

stomatium (sto-ma'shi-um), n. ; pi. stomatia 
('-ii). [NL., dim. of see sfowia.] Astom.a. 

Stomatoda (std-ma-to'da), n. j)l, [NL., < Gr. 
cTuuai^r-), mouth, 4- eMof, form.] Dujardiii’s 
name for the ciliate infusorians, regarded by 
him the only animalcules with distinct sto- 
mata. or oral apertures: distinguished from 
or the supposed mouthless llagcl- 
lalo infusorians. 

stornatodffiumCPtd^'ma-to-de'um), ?j.; jA.ftioma- 
toda'd (’]}). Foc siomodiTum.^ Samo ns 

f^tomod.runi. [Rare.] 

Till* sfowato'l/rum : a sac-like involution of the 1711(101- 
jnis alnittln? against the mcsentcron, RpacioiiS:', ami well 
marked on account of its dense pipmentation. 

Jluxletj and Martin, Elementary Biolopy, p. 171. 

Stomatode (sto'raa-tdd), a. and ??. [< Gr. cro- 

mouth, + cMof, form.] I. a. Having a 
stoma or cytostomo, as an infusorian; stonia- 
tophorous; of or pertaining to the Stomatoda. 

As reparda the classification of the Protozoa, a roupli 
and useful division is Into mouth-hearinp or ‘'sifnnatndr'" 
ITotozoa, in which there is a distinct mouth, and mouth- 
less or “astomatouB" Protozoa, //. ^-1. Xichnt<tim. 



StOTiato^astric and <ilher Visceral S'encs of 
Craw-Tish /I nr tjftlts-. 

rr., eviphacu'. around which is thee‘ophacci1 
rio,;s C caniiac . /*. p) lone parts of vtom ich 
<t, ccret>frn;anclion ; t, cutnrnissumi ticrac of 
left sMe, in place j ^.commissural nerve of 
n,;ht Stic, cut .away an<t turnol doiv-n (these 
lontjifudinal commi'surcs I'eiQp completed in 
the ciophapcal nnp by f, [vostesiophaijeal trans- 
%cfs<cnmmi‘suresi •, a«vc<'us nerve, with 

h, a pan;jlion , i, Mteral lir.incli, uniting with r. 
a i>o''^cn^l-atcral nen-e; *./, anierol vteral and 
raediolileral nerves; -fr, hepatic nerve 


n. «. A memljor of tho SIniiinInrtn. 

stomatodendron (sto'ma-to-denMroii), pi. 
ftninniodciidra (-<lr|j). [XL., < Gr. C76ua(r-). 

moutli, -I- dti'Spov, a tree.] One of the dendritic 
brnnelies of the IlJii:oxlni)ii(Irr, cinlingin minute 
polypites. Enci/c. Did. 

stomatodynia (Rto'ma-tp-flin'i-ii), ». [XL., < 

Gr. C7uiia{T-), mouth,"-!- Mirr/, piiin.] P.nin in 
the mouth. 

Btomatogastric (sto'mn-td-g.is'trik), n. [< Gr. 
c76im{T-), mouth, -f Jnorjjp, stomacii: see gtis- 
trie.] Of or pertaining to tho moutli and stom- 
acli : applied 
to tho sot or 
system of vis- 
ceral nerves 
vhich ramifv 
upon tlic ali- 
mentary ca- r 'p 
nal of many v 
invertehratcs. 

See figure and 
description. 

The Cmyflsli 
possesses a re- 
markably arclh 
dereloped sys- 
tem of viscera! 
or ttojnatojaMrie 
nerves. 

UitjUii, Anat- 
(Invert., p. 2Sd. 

stomatologi- 
cal (st6*'raa-t9-loj'i-kjil), a. [< stomatolog-y + 
-iV-a/.] Pertaining t6*f5toraatology. 

stomatologist (std-ma-toro-jist), i\. [< i<tnma- 
toloij’H + •ist,'] One ver.sed in stomatology. 

stomatology (std-ma-toPo-ji), n. [< Gr. am- 
pa(T~), mouth, + speak: sec -o/o- 

r/y.] The sum of scientific knowledge concern- 
ing the mouth. 

stomatomorphous (std*’raa-to-raur'fus), a. [< 
Gr. cT6ya{7-)f mouth, 4- f‘op(pti, form.] In hot., 
mouth-shaped. 

stomatonecrosis (sto ‘ ina - to - nek - rd ' sis), ». 
[NIj.,< Gr. <7r<5//a(r-), mouth, + vlHpL>r,ic, dead- 
ness: see necrosis."] Gangrenous stomatitis. 
See stomatitis and noma. 

Stomatophora (std-rari-tof'o-rji), n. pi. [XL., 
neut.pl. of stomatophorus : see stnmatophnrnus.'] 
Protozoa which are provided with a mouth or 
its equivalent: a higher series of protozoans: 
same as Infusoria, 2: opposed to Liposiomata. 

stomatophorous (sto-ma-tof'o-rus), a. [< NL. 
stomatophorus^iGr. flT(5/ia(r-), mouth, + <^lpnv = 
E. hcar^.'] Having a mouth or stoma ; of or per- 
taining to the Stomatophora; not lipostoraatous. 

stomatoplastic (std^ma-to-plas'tik), a. [< sto- 
viatoplast-y + -ic.] Pertaining to stomato- 
plasty. 

stomatoplasty (std'ma-to-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. 
(7r<5//a(r-), moutli, + TTp-flirriif, verbal adj. of Tzhia- 
aciv, form, mold.] Plastic surgciy of the moutli. 

stomatopod (sto'raa-to-pod), a. and n. [< NL. 
stomatopus {-pod-), K Gr. cT6/m{T-), mouth, 4- 7ro»'f 
(7:06-) = E. foot."] I. a. Having some of tho 
legs close by tho mouth, as a mantis-slirirap; 
of or pertaining to tho Stomaiopoda. Also sto- 
matopodous, stomapodous. 

n. n. A member of the Stomaiopoda, in any 
sense. 

Also stomapod. 


Stomaiopoda (sto-ma-top'o-dji), n. ph [NL., 
neut. pi. of stomaiopiis (-pod-): see stomaiojwd."] 
An order of malacostracous podophthalmic 
crustaceans, to which various limits have been 
assigned, (at) As constituted by Latreille in 1817, in the 
form Stoma2)oda, the second order of Crustacea, the so- 
called sea-mantes, orf^astnirans, divided into two families, 
ITnipettata and JUpeltata, of which only the former are 
properly stomatopodons, the other being the so-called 
glass-crabs (Phyllosoma), or larval forms of other crusta- 
ceans. Hence — (&t) Anartiflcialorderof the higher crus- 
taceans, under which are included not only the Squillidic 
or Stomaiopoda proper, l)ut also the Mysida or opossum- 
shrimps, and related forms, the Ludferidfe, etc. (c) lie- 
Rtricted by Huxley to the family SquUlidic. See cuts un- 
der manli<i-shrimp and SqnilUdfc. 

Squilla, fionodnetylus. and Coronis appear to me to dif- 
fer BO widely and in such important structural peculiari- 
ties, not only fi-om the rodoplithalmia proper, hut from 
all other Crustacea, as to require arrangement in a sep- 
arate group, for which the title of Stomatopoda may well 
be retained. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 317- 


Siomoxyidai. or merged Tvith the Musekiss. They 
are gray, of medium size, and resemble the common 
lioiise-lly in appearance. The mouth-parts are deveioped 
into a iiorny proboscis. S. catcitrans, common to Europe 
and North America, is a familiar example. See slable- 

fiy, 1 - 

Stompt (stomp), n. A dialectal form of stamp; 
specifically, in coal-mining, one of the plugs of 
wood driven into the roof of the level, to which 
are fastened tho “lines” serving to direct the 
miner in his proper course; they may also be 
used as bench-marks. Grcsicy. [Midland coal- 
field, Eng.] 

Stomp^t, «. and V. An obsolete form of stump. 
stompers (stom'perz), n. pi. A dialectal form 
of stampers. See stamper, 3. 
stonaget (sto'naj), n. [< stone -t- -age.'] A 
collection or heap of stones. HalUwcll. 

■Would not everybody say to Iiim, We know the stonage 
at Oilgal? Leslie. (Nares.) 


stomatopodous (sto-ma-top'd-dus), a. [< sioma- 
tnpod -h -o«.s-.] Same as stomatopod. 

Stomatopora (sto-mn-top'o-ril), n. [NL. 
(Brown, 183.1), < Gr. <7r<i//o(r-), mouth, -1- -6poc, 
pore: seo jinre-.] Same as Aulopora. 

stomatoporoid (st6-in,;j-top'o-roid), a. [< Sto- 
matopnra -H -out.] Pertaining to or clinraeter- 
istic of n coral of tlio genus Stomatopora. Geo- 
logical .four., XLV. iii. 80(1. 

Stdmatopteropliora(s(6-ina-top-te-rof'o-r'a). 
n. pi. [XL., < Gr. CT6pa(r-), mouth, -k rsTEpdr, 
feather, -t- <fipciv c= E. bcar^.] In J. E. Gray’s 
t lassilicationt 18(11), the fourtliclassof mollusks, 
divided into two orders, Ptcrobranchia and Dnc- 
iytiobranchia ; tlie Ptcropoda or pteropods. 

stomatorrhagia (sto'ma-to-ra'ji-il), II. [NL., < 
Gr. ardua(7-), mouth, -k -pn;m,< ^yyvrrai, break, 
burst.] Hemorrhage from tho moutii. 

Stomatoscope (sto'ma-to-skdp), II. [< Gr. cr6- 
lin(T-), mouth, -k nKozeir, view.] Any instni- 
ment for keeping tlie moutli open so as to per- 
mit tlio parts within to bo inspected. Duiigli- 
.sou. 

stomatotheca ('Sto'ma-tp-tho'ka), p\.stoma- 
tntluc.T (-so). fNL.,<; Gr. OT6pa{T-), mouth, -k 

0i;s7/. ho.x, clicst.j In cutnm., thcmoutii-ense, or 
tliat part of tlie integument of a pupa wliich 
covers tlic moutli. 

StomatOUS (std'm.'i-tus), a. [< Gr. <Trd/io(r-), 
inoutii, -k -oii.s-.] I'rovidcd with stomata; sto- 
matophoroiis; stomate. 

Stomlas (.sto'rai-as), II. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
< Gr. crOpu, moutii,] A genus ofdccp-sca fishes, 
t.vpical of tlie lamily Stomiatidic, having a 
long compressed body with delicate deciduous 
scales, a row of piiospliorosccnt or luminous 
spots along each side, and a rayed dorsal oppo- 
site tlio niinl fin: so called from the largo and 
deep moutli, armed with a formiduhio array of 
tectli. S./erox l8 found from Cirecnland to Cnpc Cod. 
SpccimciiB nrc taken at various dcpttis from 450 to ],S00 
fatlioms- 

Stomiatidss (sto-mi-at'i-dd), u. pi, [NL., < Sto- 
mias (SCO sloiuialoid) + -id/c.] A family of 
pliysostomoiis fislics, typified by tho genus Sto- 
tuias. Tlicy are deep-sea Atlantic Usiics, of 5 or 0 species 
and a geneni, divided into 2 sutitamilics, according to tlio 
presence or absence of an adipose Un. 

Gtomiatoid (sto'mi-n-toid), o. and ii. [< Slomia.s 
(assumed stem Stniniat-).] I. a. Kcscrabling 
a fisli of tho genus Stomias; of or pertaining to 
tlie StomiaUilrr. 

II. 11. Any fisb of tlio family Stomiatidre. 

stomodaeal (Hto-mo-do'al), a. Same ns stomo- 
dcal. 

Stomodaeum (sto-rao'do'ura), pi. stomodrea 
(-ii). [NL.. < Gr. crOfia, moiitli, 4- 66ato^, by 
the way, < way.] An anterior part of tho 
alimentary canal or digestive tract, being so 
much of tlio whole enteric tube as is formed at 


stond (stond), V. and n. An obsolete or dialec- 
tal form of stand, 

stondent. An obsolete past participle of stand. 
stone (ston), n. and a. [Also E. dial, stcan, 
Steen, Sc, stanc, stain; < ME. sioon, ston, sian, 
< AS. Stan = OS. sten = OFries. sien = D. steen 
= MLG. sten, LG. steen = OHG. MHG. G. stein 
= Icel. stcinn = Sw. Dan. sten = Goth, stauis, 
a stone; prob. akin to OBulg. stiena = Russ. 
sticna, a wall, and to Gr. aria, criov, a stone. 
Hence steen'^, stcen‘^.'] 1. n. 1. A piece of 
rock of small or moderate size. The name roek is 
given to tho aggregation of mineral matter of which the 
earth’s crust is made up. A small piece or fragment of 
this rock is generally called a stone, and to this n quali- 
fying term is frequently added : as, cobble-stone or gravel- 
stone. SeerocAri. 

Lo, hcere be stoonys hard y-wrou3te, 

Make hereof breed. 

Hymns to Viryin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 43. 
Are there no stones in heaven 
But what serve for the thunder? 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 234. 
He is not a man, hut a block, a very stone. 

Burton, Anat. of 3Iel., p. 450. 

2. The hard material of which rock consists: 
in contradistinction to metal, u’ood, etc. 

AI hem to-dryven ase ston doth the glas. 

Flemish /iisi^rrertion (Child’s Ballads, VI. 270). 
lie made aharp of lierbreast-bone, . . . 

Whose sounds would melt a heart of stone. 

The Cruel Sister (Child’s Ballads, II. 230). 
That we mlglit sec our own work out, and watch 
The sandy footprint harden into stone. 

Tennyson, Princess, iii. 

3. A piece of rock of a determined size, shape, 
or quality, or used for a defined pui^pose : as, 
a grind^fonc; a hearth$fo?ic; an altar-s<o«e. 
Specifically — (at) A gun-flint. 

About seauen of the clocke marched forward the light 
pceces of ordinance, with stone and powder. 

//oh’nsAed, Chron., III. 047. 

(b) A gravestone ; a monument or memorial tablet. 

You shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone besraew’d with sluttish time. 

Shak., Sonnets, Iv, 

(c) A millstone, (rf) In printinq, an imposing-stone, (c) 
In qlass-manuf. , a flattening-stone. 

4. A precious stone ; a gem. See precious. 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 4. 27, 

5. A small, hard, rounded object resembling 
a stone or pebble : ns, a hail-5fo«c; a gall-sfo?te; 
an ear-Sfo»c. Specifically — (a) A calculous concre- 
tion In the kidney or urinary bladder or gall-bladder, etc. ; 
lienee, the disease arising from n calculus. (&) A testicle : 
generally in the plural. [Vulgar.) (c) The nut of a drupe 
or stone-fruit, or tlie Iiard covering inclosing the kernel, 
and Itself inclosed by the pulpy pericarp, as in the peach, 
cherrj’, or plum. See drupe and cndocarp (with cuts), 
(dt) A hard, compact mass; a lump or nugget. 

Marvellous great sfon«3 of yron. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. 498. 


tho oral end b}’ an ingrowth of tho ectoderm: 
correlated with proctod<rum, which is derived 
from the ectoderm at the nboral end, botli be- 
iug distiiigiiislicd from cntcron proper, which 
is of cndodcrmal origin. 

stomodeal (sto-ino-de'al), o. [<. atomodreum 4- 
-«/.] Pertaining to or having the character of 
a storaodrciim. Also spelled stomodrcal. 
StomoxyidsB (sto-mok-sri-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Stomoxys + -idre."] A family of bracliycorous 
dipterous insects, typified by the genus iSfo- 
inoxys, often merged in llie Muscid.r. it contains 
such genera as Stomoxys, H/tmatohia, and Gtosrina, and 
includes some well-known biting Hies, as the horn-fly, 
stable-fly, and tsetse-fly. Also Stomoorid/c (Melgcn, 1824) 
and Stomoxidea (Westwood, 1840^ and, as a subfamily of 
Muscidte, Stomoxylna or Stomoxiiuc. 

Stomoxys (sto-mok'sis), n. [NL. (Gooffroy, 
1704), < Gr. ardpa, mouth, 4- sharp.] A not- 

able genus of biting flies, typical of the family 


6t, Tho glass of a mirror; a mirror of crystal. 

Lend me a looking-glass; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 

Why, then she lives. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 262, 

7. A common measure of weight in use through- 
out the northwest and central countries of .Eu- 
rope, but varying much in different countries. 
The English Imperial standard stone is 14 pounds avoir- 
dupois, ami is commonly used in England in giving the 
weight of a man, but other values are in common use, vary- 
ing with the article weighed: thus, the stone of butchers’ 
meat or fish is 8 pounds, of cheese IG pounds, of glass 6 
pounds, of alum KU pounds, of hemp usually 32 pounds, 
though a statute of George II. made it 16 pounds, and one 
of Henry VIII. 20 pounds; of lend 12 pounds, though the 
statute de pnndrrihus makes it 15 pounds of 25 “shillings ” 
each, equal to 14A pounds avoirdupois. There were in the 
early part of the nineteenth centurj' many local stones in 
use in England, but In the United States this unit is un- 
known. The stone of 14 pounds is not recognized in the 
statute de pondenlnfi, ami first appears as a weight for 
wool. The old arltlimctlca call 14 pounds half a quarter, 



stone 

nnd either do not mentirtn the stone, or define it as Spounds. 
The only legal stone in Great Britain now is that of 14 
pounds. 

And sende ye me word how mech more yn value yn a 
stoon shall I syle my wollc. Paston Letters, 1. 155. 

lie was not a ghost, my visitor, hut solid flesh and hone; 
lie wore a Palo Alto hat, liis weight was Uv enty stone. 

0. II’. Holmes, Nux J’ostcccnatica. 
Alencon stone, pure rock*crystal cut in rose or hril* 
Uantfoi-m.— Amazonian or Amazon stone. SecAwm- 
zonian-.— Arkansas stone, a flnc-grain whetstone found 
in Aikansas, and used to sharpen surgical and dental in- 
struments.— Armenian stone. See Arti- 

ficial stone, a material prepared for decorative and build- 
ing purposes by consolidating sand with the ai<l of some 
chemical. The best-known and most extensively used 
artificial stone is llansoine’s, which is made by mixing sand 
with silicate of soda in a pug-mill, so as to form a j)l.\stic 
substance, which is then rolled or pressed into any de- 
sired form. The articles as thus prepared arc then im- 
mersed in a solution of calcium chlorid, when double de- 
composition takes place, a calcium silicate being formed 
which firmly cements the particles of sand together, while 
the sodium chlorid, the other product of tlie dccompo- 
Bition, is afterward removed by washing. This material 
has been somewhat e.vtensively used in Lngland and else- 
where. Other processes akin to this, but in which difler- 
ent chemicals were used, have also been patented in the 
United States, but the materials thus produced liave not 
met with any c.vtcnsive sale. Beton or concrete has also 
been employed as a building material, to take the place of 
stone or brick, especially the "beHon-Coignet," whicli Is ex- 
tensivrlj used in and near Paris and elsewhere. Beton and 
concrete, which arc mi.vturcs of sand, gravel, stone chip- 
pings, fragments of brick, etc., with common or hydraulic 
mortar or cement, are also frequently, hut not correctly, 
designated artificial stone. — A^ Btone, a stone used hlr 
polishing marble and surfacing metals. The harder va- 
rieties are used as whetstones. Also called xratcr ofi Ayr, 
Scotch stone, and smohe-sfune. — Bflth Btone, a rock tjscd 
evtonsively for building purposes in Bnglaiid, and espe- 
cially near Bath (whence its namcl. It is a limestone, hav- 
ing an oolitic strnctiire. and belonging to the Infeiior 
Oulite, which lies ^liiectly upon the Lias, the lowest division 
of the .Turas«ic of Oontinental and American geologists. 
Also called Hath oo/i7c.— Bcer Stono, a hard sandy chalk 
stratiun of small tluekncss, occurring westward of Sia- 
ton in Bevonshiro, Bngland. It forms a part of the f/ower 
chalk, and contains Tills scriesof 
hells not bn\ ing a thickness of mou than 10 feet, is oidy of 
local iini>ortiince, but it has been ([uarried as a building- 
stono for inanj hundred yeai's, and parts of FA'cter Cathe- 
dral are built of it — Bologna stone, or Boloffnlan stono, 
a vanet> of banto, or barium suliiliatc, found in rouml- 
isli masses, compo‘«ed of radiating fibers, first discovered 
mar Bologna. It i« plKisphorescent in (he dark after being 
heated to ignition, jiow deled, and expo'.ed tr* (lie sun’s llglit 
for some tune —Bristol Stono, tock-ciystal, or Bristol 
diamond, small rout id cry staK of <iuart 2 , found in the cl if. 
ton limestone, mar the city of Bristol m Hiigland — Cacn 
stone, the I'rench eqni\alent of the lmgli'>h Bath oolite. 
It IS a ere.im-eoloied biiibljiig stone, of excellent qualtt.s, 
got near C.ion in Normandj. \lthougli soft in theiiuanj , 
it IS of fine te.xture and h. miens b> expostiie, so as to be- 
Conn ixliimeh durable. \\ iuche«ter and Canti rbiity ca- 
thtdr.iN, Kenrj’ ' U-'s chapel at W c-tminstcr, and man) 
ehuiclies are limit of it. It is still fieijueiith U'-ed in 
Lnglain! —Cambay StoneS, See nrmWmn.— Contlirial 
stones. Ste ernff/nn/,— Coylon stone, a dark-green, 
biouii, or black spinel fioni Ceylon. aHo ealleil ecuU'mti- 
the name is also given to other minerals or gems from 
Cc) Ion. —Channel-Stone. See eAu/im/i. — Cbamwood 
Forest stone, an oilsiono found only in Cliarnuood For- 
est in Leicestershire, England, It ix one of llie lust sub- 
stitutes for the Till key oilstone, and is much u?e<l to give 
a line edge to knives and other tools. — Cornlsll StOUC. 
>:mie as chxna-ftonc, 2. 

Cornish stone i.s used for almost all Engli.sh ivarcs, both 
in the body ami the glaze. Spon.i' Kncyc .1/nnn/., p ]5<V), 
Crab’s stones. Same as crab's eyes (uhleh sec, under 
crab^). See alPo crab'tone —Crape Stonc, a trade-mmic 
for on j X of u Inch the surface is cut in imitation of crape and 
coloreil a Insterlc'-s black. A similar article is made from 
artificial silleious compounds ca.st in molds. — Cut StOnc, 
hewn stone, or work in hewn stone ; a.shlcr — Dcaf as a 
stone. See dfo/.— Dimension stone, ashler.- Drafted 
stone, ashler stone liaving a chisel-draft around the face, 
the part inside tlic draft being left rough.— Heraclcan 
Stone. See //rracfcan —Hown Stone, blocks of stoneuith 
faces drr.-.sed to shape by the hammer. — Holy StOnc, a 
stoiH used in magical rites, in hether as a magic mirror or 
feliow-stonc, or .as a sort of amulet. — Infernal, ledger, 
lithographic, Lydian stone, see the adjectives.— Mal- 
tese stone, a limestone of a delicate brown cream-color, 
veiy compact, and almost ns soft ns chalk. The natii es of 
the island of .Malta turn and carve it in to various ornanicntai 
objects -Memorial, meteoric, Moabite Stone, .seethe 
adject ive.s. — MOCha Stone (fomurly tA’m Moco stone ; also 
Mocha-prt,ble ; so tailed from ,Voc/m in Aialiia, ulieie the 
stone is i»leptiful], a variety of demlrilie agate, containing 
daik outlines of arborization, like xcgetable filament':, due 
to the presence of metallic o\lds,a.s of manganese and iron ; 
mos<i-agate.— Philosopher’sstone. Srec/mr, 1. — Port- 
Ijmd Stpne, in England, a rock belonging to llie I’oithui- 
diaii series • so named from tlio Isle of Portland, nn here it 
is typically developed. The Bortlandian is a pait of tlie 
.Tiirassic sciie.s. and lies hetwocn the I’urhei kian, the high- 
est member of that series, and tlie Klmnieridgian The 
Portland group, or Portlandian, consists of Inno divisions, 
the Portland stone and the Portland sand: the former 
has several subdivisions, to which local names are at- 
tached, such as cur/, basc-bre, and U'hii-hre The I’oit- 
land stonc, which is a neail) pure carbonate of lime, is an 
important building stone in England, and u as e.xteusively 
iiseil by Inigo Jones and Sir Cliristophcr Wren, in imp<M- 
taiit public buildings, especially In St. Paurs Cathedral,— 
Precious stone, .seopreciou^i.— protean stone. Pee 
/’rotcan.— Quarry-faced stone, cut stone of which the 
face is left rough ns it comes from the quarry, as distin- 
guished from tooled, hammer-faced, pitch-faced stone, etc 
—Rocking Btone. ScerocA-2.— Ro3ettaBtone,a stcloor 
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tablet of black b.asalt, found in 1799 near Rosetta, a town 
of Egypt, on the delta of the Nile, by JI. Boiissarti, nFrencli 
officer of engineers. Tliis stone bears a trilingual inscrip- 
tion, a decree of Ptolemy V. (Epiplianes^ in Greek and 
Egj'ptian hieroglyphic and demotic. The inscription was 
deciphered chiefly by Champollion, and afforded the key 
to the interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics. The 
monument is now in the Britisli Museum. — Rougli- 
pointed stone. See roM^Ai.— Rubbed stone, stone- 
work of which the surface is cut straight with the stone- 
saw, and afterward smoothed by riibliiiig with grit or sand- 
stone.— Samian stone. See iSrtmian. — Saracen's or 
Sarsen’s stone. Sec Saraccn.Scotc'h stone. Same 
as A »/r«fonc.— Shipman’S stonet. See So- 

norous stone. Sec sonorous. — Standing stone. See 
Stick and stone. See irficA'3._stone can- 
cer. Same as scirrhous cancer (which see, under scir- 
r/ioi«).— Stone of the second class. See elixir, i.— 
Stones of sulphur. Sec sut 2 >hur . — To leave no stone 
unturned, to do everything that can be done; use all 
practicable means to effect an object ; spare no exertions. 
New crimes invented, left i/n/«rnVf no stonc 
To make iny guilt appear, and lifde his own. 

Dryden, .^iieid, ii. 133. 
To mark with a white stone, to mark as particularly 
fortunate, favored, or esteemed. The phrase arose from 
the custom among the Romans of marking tlicir lucky days 
on the calendar with a white stonc (ns a piece of chalk), 
while unhicky days were marked with charcoal. Prcicer. 
= Syn. 1 and 2. Sec roekt. 

ll, a. 1. i\Iatle of stono: as, a liouso; 
a stonc wall. 

The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to yon tlian I. 

Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere do Verc, 
2. Mado of stoneware : as, a jar; ti stonc 
mug. . 

Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 

Had two/ffonc bottles found, 

To hold the li(|iior that she loved, 

And keep it e.afc and sound. 

Cou'per, John Gilpin. 
Stone age. See nrch.roloyicot ayes, under of/r.— Stone 
ax, an ax-licad or hatchct-Iiend made of haid stone. Sucli 
axes arc found, helonging to prehistoric epochs, and have 
al«o been in use down to the present time among savage 
tribes In different jiarts of the world Compare sfone-ar. — 
Stono brick, see stone Jug. Scejuot, 2.— 

Stone ocher. See ocher. 

stone (ston), V. t. ; jiret. and pp. .'itonctl, ppr. ston- 
in</. [< ME. .stonni, .sttinni (in earlier use 
whence mod. E. <lial. < AS. st/cnan = 

OHG. sf/ moil, MIKi. stciiieii = Sw. siaui = Dan. 
stenr s= (loth, .stiimjaii (cf. D. .*itccniij(ii = G. 
stfiiiiijin), jielt with stone.«i, stono; from the 
noun.] 1, To throw stones at; pelt with 

StOlU'S. 

With stones men •*htilde liir strike ami stone hir to doth. 

J'irrs lUoinnan (B). xil. 77. 

Fr.UK Is himself was to death. 

J:. 11’. Dixon, Hist. Church of F.ng , xv. 

2. To make like stoiir; harden, [liare.] 

O perjurM woman! thou <lo«t stone ni\ heart 

Shnf... (ithello, V 2 C3. 

3. To fn*e from stones, as fruit. 

she plekN d from l*oll)'.s verx hand tlie nil-lns w hich the 
good WMimui wasfbinioy for the im»'t nNvfnlh e.K*re«l elec- 
tion cake. //. It. i-7(iir**, obltow n, p. 270 

4. To juovide or lit with stones, as hy lining, 
walling, or facing: as, to.sfonr a well ora road. 
— 5. In ImtUirmiduiij., \o work (tlie leatlier) 
with a stoek-stoiu* to re<luee it to unifonn thick- 
ness, stretch it, niul inuko it smoolli-graiiied. 

stone-ax (strm'aks), «. [< ME. ^tftoimx, < AS. 
st(m!vx,<. .'•■fd/i, stone, + :vx, a.x.] An ax or a 
Imimiier with two somewhat obtuse edges, used 
in hewing stone. 

stone-basil (ston'haz'iD, ». Saineasfat.vj/.irrcd. 

stone-bass (stdn'bas), n. A fish of the family 
Svrr<ini(t:r. rohjpruni a nnum, or another of the 
saiiK* genus, it I«n di^tingnl'^hed by tlicjlevelojiment of 
a strong iungitndlaal bon) liilge on tbeopeuuhiin, ami the 



Stone b.i*s (Pch/ru'n ftrntttml. 


serration of tlie spines of the anal and ventral tins. It in- 
haliils moilenitcly deep water in the Mcdlterruneaii and 
iielghbonng Atlantic. (Also called wreck-fish and cernier.) 
The corresponding stone-bass of I'acinc waters is a very 
similar tliougli distinct species, J\ oxyycnius (originally 
oxyycncio^). See Potyprion. 

stone-bird (ston'burd), II. 1. Tho vinous gros- 
beak, or iDoro. — 2. 'flio stoiic-snipo, orgi'entor 
yellowlcgs. See cut under ycllonlcgs. 

stone-biter (stou'bi'tOr), «. The coininoii volf- 
fisli. See cut undor Anarrliiclias. 


stone-cast 

stone-blind (ston' blind'), «■ [= Icel. s/ciii- 

blimlr = Sw. Dan. stcii-hlind; as stonc + Hind,] 
Blind as a stone ; wholly blind, either literally 
or figurativel}’. 

I tliought I saw ever>'thiiig, and was stom-hlind all the 
while. (jcorge Eliot, Sir. Gilfll, xviii. 

stone-blue (ston'blti), n. A compound of indigo 
.and starch or whiting. 

stone-boat (stdn'bot), n. A drag or sled with- 
out runners, used for moving stones; also, a 
wagon-platform hung below the axles, used for 
tho same purpose. [U. S.] 
stonebock (stdu'bok), n. Same as stcenbol:. 
stone-boilers (st6n'boi"lfirz), n. pi. A tribe or 
race of men who practise stone-boiling. 

The Austmllnns, at least in modern times, must he 
counted as stonc-hoilers. 

E. B. Tglor, Early Hist. Slanhlnd, lx. 
stone-boiling (st6u'boi"ling), „. The act or 
process of making water boil by putting hot 
stones in it. 

The art of hoilhiE, as commonly known to us, may have 
heen developed throiiph this intermediate process, which 
I propose to call stone-boiling. 

E. B. Tylor, Early Hist. Mankind, i.v. 

stone-borer (ston'lior^tr), «. A molbisk that 
boros stones; a lithodomous, lithophagous, or 
saxicavous bivalve. See cuts under accessory, 
datc-siicii, Giycymeris, and piddocic. 
stone-bow (ston'bo), n. [< ME. sionhowc; < 
Slone + hole".] A weapon somewhat resembling 
a crossbow, for shooting stones; a catapult; 
also, a sort of toy. 

0, for a slonc-loic, to hit him in the eye ! 

ShaJe., T. N., ii. 5. 51. 

Item, six stonc bowes that shoot lead pellets. 

Hakluyt's Voyayes, 1. SG3. 
Children will shortly take him for a wall, 

And set their slonc-hoies in his forehead. 

Dealt, and I'l., King and No King, y. 1. 

stone-bramble (stou'bram^bl), u. Same as 
rocbiickAicmj, 

stone-brash (pton'brasli), i\. Id agri., a sub- 
.«5oil composed of shattered rock or stone, 
stonebreak (ston'brak), n, Tlio meadow-saxi- 
frage, Saxifvaga grnuutata: so called from tho 
virtue, according to the doctrine of signatures, 
of its pobblc-liko bulbs against calculus. The 
name is also a general cfjuivalcnt of saxifrage, 
stone-breaker (stou'bra^ki'r), a. One who or 
tliat wliich breaks stones; specifically, a ma- 



Stnne I'renkcr. 


o. stnlionnr^' jaw: n', oscillalitic j iw . /•, hopper; c, fly-wheel; rf, 
short pltm.an cnnncclinc cr.anV-wriM with tocilles: e, r, topfjles; /, 
fratHC, strcnclhencd nl f;, \\ here the IhnKl of llie tot^lcs is rccci\ ed ; 
A, ImM: of machine ; ». nibber spring which uithdra^s the lower end 
of thejaw a‘. 

chine for pounding or crushing stone; nn ore- 
mill; n stoiic-cruslier. 

stone-bruise (ston'broz), n. A bi-uise caused 
by a stono; especially, a painful and persistent 
bruise on tlio solo of tlio foot, commonly in the 
middle of tlio ball of tlio foot, duo to walking 
barefooted; nlso,a bruisbprodneed on tbeband, 
ns by ball-playing. [Local, U. S.] 
stonebuck (ston'buk), ». [< ME. "slonhiiH-e, < 

AS. sldnhiicca, the ibex, < shin, stone, rock, 
hiicca, buck. In mod. use, tr. D. siccnhol.', G. 
sici iiiincl- ; SCO siccnhol.'.] Tho steenbok. 
stone-butter (ston'biit'er), n. A sort of ahmi. 
stone-canal (ston'ka-naF), n. In ecliinodcrms, 
tho duet leading from tiic madreporic plate to 
tlio eircnlar canal : so called because it ordi- 
narily has calearoous substances in its walls. 
Also sand-canal. Gegenhaur, Comp. Anat. 
(trims.), p. 220. 

stone-cast (ston'kiist), n. The distance which 
a stone may be tlirown by tlie hand; a stone’s 
cast; a stone’s tlirow. 

About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blacken’d waters slept. 

Tennyson, JIariono. 




stoneoat 

stonecat (ston'kat), ji. A catfish of the Reniis 
Kotnrus, ns N. Jlaviis, common in manv nnrts 
of tho United States. T. is one of the Iweest 

sometimes exceeding a foot in length, fir. imianis is am 
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fjodte main. — 3. A large, stout, edihle crab of stone-dumh (ston'diim'), a. Perl 
th6AtlantiecoastoftheUmtedStates,JI/c)ii>j)C The Ccniim/, XXXT. 622. [Bare.] 

cf.ftr>Q_OQ+.QV II Cnwinn 


Perfectly dumb. 



or 

Stonecat {,\'otnriis jlmusl, 

and Snnthein 

. t.ites. lliere nre several more, a few inches lon^' all of 
fresh waters of the same countrj-. * 

stone-cGiitiped (stou'sen'^ti-Tiod), ji. a ootiti- 
pedofthGiaraiIyZi7;/o&i7f7.u 
Btonechacker (stou'cbak'er), n. Same assfoiie- 
chai. 

stiOUGcllSit} {stoii Ji, Oho of SGVGi’fll dif— 

feront Old W orld clin,ts, tslonj^ng to tliG ffcuorti 
Saxicola and (espeeiaUy) Pratincola ; a land of 
bushehat: applied to three different English 
birds, and extended, as a book-name, to sev- 
eral others of the above genera, (a) improperiv. 
the wheatear, Saxicola cenanthe, and some otlier sneclcs 
of the restricted genus 5',i:n-co?a. See cut under whcatcar. 
[In this sense chiefly Scotch and American, the wlicatear 
being the only hird of the kind which straggles to Anier- 
ica.] (ii) Improperly, the whin-husliolmt or whinclmt 
Prajincofn rubetra [Eng.] (c) The bhick-Iie.eded huslicliat’ 
Pratincola rultcola, a common bird of Great Britain and 



mcrccitaria. — 4. The dohson or hellgrammite. 
See out under sprmclcr. [Local, U. S.] 

Etone-crftwfisll (ston^kra^fish), h. A cra'wfish 
of Europe, specified as Astaeus torrentiiim, in 
distinction from the common craivfish of that 
eountiy, A. fluriatiUs. 

stone-cray (ston'ki-ii), «. A distemper in hatvks. 
Imp. Diet. 

stone-cricket (ston'krik^et). 


stone-eater (st6ii'6''ter),;i. Same asstono-horcr. 

stone-engraving (ston'en-gra'ving), it. The 
art of engr-iviiig on stone. See lithoyraphtj, 
cichinr/, f/cin-engrarinff. 

stone-faicon (ston'fa'-kn), n. See falcon, and 
out under merlin. 

stone-fern (ston'fem), n. A European fern, 
Asplciiitim Cetcracli : so called from its habit of 
gi'owiug on rooks and stone walls. 

stone-fish (ston'fish), n. The shanny. Parnell. 
[Local, Seotch.] 

stone-fly (ston'iii), n. A pseudonouroptei'ous 
iiiscet of tho family Pcrlklse ; so called because 
the larval forms abotmd under the stones of 
streams. (See cut under Perio.) P.hicandata, 
whose larva is much used by anglers, is an 
example. 

stone-fruit (ston'frot), n. [= D. sfccnvruchi = 
G. stcinfruclii = Sw. stcnfrulct = Dan. stenfruyt; 
as stone -P fruit.'] In hot,, adrupe; afruit whoso 
seeds are covered with a hard shell enveloped 
in a pulp, as the peach, cherry, and plum. See 
drnpe. 

Bring with you the kernels of peares and apples, and 
the stones of such Btonefruits as you shall find there. 

ilakltiyt’s Voyages, I. 430. 


souiie-criCKeC (StOn KrilC"et), JI. One of the aaiaayis royages, i 

wingless forms of the orthopterous family Lo- stonegale (ston'gal), n. Same as stonicl. 
custtdre, living under or among stones and in stone-galU (ston'gal), n. [< stone -1- gall^.] 

dfirk rvln/'fxc: VrillTJflicsll THO CO ft-p /lInxT 



Stonechat {Praiuieotet rubi(cla), in usual plumage. 

other parts of Europe. Tlic tme stonechat is about 6 inches 
.long,tlie wing 2J-, the tail scarcely 2. The male lu full plu- 
mage has the head and most of the back black, tho feathers 
of the back mostly edged with si\ndy brown ; the upper tail- 
coverts wjiite. varied with black and brown ; the wings and 
tail blackish-brown, the former witli a large white area on 

the covert sand inner secondaries ; the sides of the neck and 
breastwhiteitherest of the under parts rufous-brown; the 

bill and feet black ; and tlie eyes brown. It nests on tlic 
ground, and lays four to six blulsli-grecu eggs clouded and 
spotted with reddish-brown. Also called chickstonc, stone- 
chacker. stonechattsr, sloneclink, stoncsmich, stonesmitch. or 
stonesmiekle, and stoncsmilh. 

The Stonechat closely resembles tho IVhinchat, ... a 
circumstance which has caused much confusion ; ... for 
in almost all parts of England the Whinchat, by far the 
commonest species, popularly does duty for the Stonechat, 
and in many parts of Scotland the Whcatcar is universally 
known by that name. Sechohm, Hist. Brit. Birds, I. 317. 

stonedintter (ston'chat^^r), n. Same as stone- 
chat. 

Btone-climber (ston'kli^mer), It. The dobson 
or hellgrammite. See cut under sprawicr, 
[Local, U. S.] 

Stoneclink (ston'klingk), n. Same us stone- 
chat. 

stone-clover (st6n'kl6''ver), n. The rahbit- 
foot or hare’s-foot clover, Trifolium arvense, a 
low slender branching species with very silky 
heads, thence also called puss-clover. It is an 
Old World plant naturalized in America, 
stone-coal (stou'kol), n, [= G. stcinhohlc ; as 
stone -h coat.] Jfineral coal, or coal dug from 
the earth, as distinguished from charcoal : gen- 
erally applied in England to any particularly 
hard variety of coal, and especially to that 
called in the United States anthracite. See coal. 
stone-cold (ston'kold'), a. Cold as a stone. 
Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, iv. 4. 
stone-color (ston’kuh’or), n. The color of stone j 
a grayish color. 

stone-colored (st6n'kul''''ord), a. Of the usual 
color of a large mass of stone, a cold hluish gi'ay. 
stone-coral (st6n'kor'''_al), n. Massive coral, as 
distinguished from branching coral, or tree- 
coral; hard, sclerodermatous or lithocorallino 
coral, as distinguished from selorohasic coral. 
Most corals are of this character, and are hexacoralliiie 
(not, however, the red coral of commerce, which is related 
to the sea-fans and other octocorallines). 

Stonecrab (ston'krab), n. 1. Any crab of the 
family Momolidec . — S. A European crab, lA- 


, living under or among stones and in Stone-galli- (ston'gal), n. [< stone -1- galF.] A 

dark places, and popularly confounded with roundish mass of clay often occurring in varie 
true crickets (which belong to tho orthopterous gated sandstone. 

iaraily Gryllulat OT Achetidee). There nre many spe- Stone-gall^ (ston'gdl), ji. Same as sfaaici. 
ci^ of various parts of the world, some simply called Stone-gatherer (ston'gaTH'Ar-ir), JI. Ahorse- 
cnc/.cfe, and others carc-criclrie. The commonest Ameri- machine for nickinir im loose Htonea from tho 
can Stoiic-crickets belong to the genus Ccuthophilus, as C. ? 1° Picking up loose stones tfom the 

maailattts, eta. Scecat’c cn'cket,andciitunacrJ/aacna;cus. gioima. it consists of a receiving-hex with a toothed 
StonecrOD (ston'kronl M r(ME vMiiornn ( Av? "'heel and a traveling apron, or a fork with curved teeth, 
„ W".- L^'IL. sioiicro^.t and a lever for emptying it Into the box when loaded. 

upon Trails and locks. It is native throughout Eu. stone-hammer ('ston'liam'^eiO « A Tinmmpv 
rope and AsiatlcPaissla, ami somewhat employed in orna. ^sion nam ei;, A liammei 

mental gardening; In America called vwss,inosfif sfonc* Oieakipg or rough-dressing stones. 

etc., fiom Its creeping and matting stems beset Mith Stone-Iiara (ston'lillrd), a. 1. Hard as a stone: 
small sessile leaves. The flowers arc bright-yellow in unfeeling. Shak., Bich. III., iv. 4. 227.— 2t 
small terminal cjTne.c. ilie name is also extended to other Virm - fnef ' ’ ^ 

species of pinilar luhit, especially 5. tematnm, aud not Z, ’ ' , * . a, , 

seldom to the wliolc genus.— Ditch-stonecTOp a plant Steken the sates ston^harac wyth st.ilworthbarrez. 
of the genus Pt'nthoniui, chiefly the American P.^sedoides, AUUcrative Poems (ed. Morris), fi. 884. 

a!c!;%‘'„'ne; stone-bamqnicon (ston ' hiir-mon - i-kon), «. 

designation of the kidneywort, ColyUdon dntb&is, also pdme as (apificoii and roch-harmomcon. 

01 Scdiiin album.— Mossy BtoaecTop. See del. Stone-hatcn (ston'haoh), Ji. The ring-plover, 

stone-crush (ston'krush), II. sore on the foot AEgialitcs htaiicula; so called from nesting on 
caused by a bruise from .a stone. [Local.] shingle. Seo cut under JEgialUos, ’Farrell. 
stone-crusher (st6n'krush'''er), II. A mill or [Prov. Eng.] 

maohino for crushing or grinding stone or ores Stone-hawk (ston'hak), ii. Sameassfoiie^fnl 
for use on roads, etc. ; an ore-crusher; an ore- co”- 

mill; a stone-breaker (which seo). stone-head (ston'hed), ii. The hed-rook; the 

stone-curlew (ston'kOr'lu), ii. 1. Tho stone- solid rook underlying the superficial detritus, 
plover or thick-kneo, (Bdicnemus crepitans. Seo PEng.] 

cut \mdoT CEdicnemiis.— 2. Tho whimbrel, A'li- stone-hearted (st6u'hiir‘’tod),n. Sameassfoiiy- 
tnenius phieopus. — 3. In the southern United hearted. 

States, the willet, Symphemia scmipalmata : a Weepe, ye stone-hearted men] 
misuomor. Avdtibon, B'. lii-on 

stone-cutter (ston'kut'dr), «. 1. One whoso stone-horet (stdn'hor), ii. The common stone- 
oeeupation it is to hew or cut stones for build- crop, Scdtim acre; also, S. reflexum. Britten anti 
ing, ornamental, or otlicr pm-poses. — 2. Ama- rr,.ii„.,n 
chino for shaping or facing stones, 
stone-cutting (st6n'Iait"ing), n. The business 
of cutting or hewing stones for walls, monu- 
ments, etc. 

stoned (stond), a. [< stone -f -ed^.] Having or 
containing stones, in any sense 


Oh, read and pittie ! 

11'. Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, ii, 1 , 


A stallion. [Ob- 


Of stoned fruits I have met with three good sorts : viz., 
Cherries, plums, and persimmons. 

Betcrlcy, llist. Virginia, iv. 1] 12. 
The way 

Sharpe ston’d and tliomy, where he pass’d of late. 

IT. Browne, Britaimia’a Pastorals, ii. 3 

stone-dead (ston'ded'), a. [< ME. standeed. 


Dead as a stono ; lifeless. 

The Geant was by Gaffray don bore, 

So discoroflte. siandetUy and all cold, 

Pom. of ParUnaif(E. E. T. S.), I. 3121. 
He cannot be so stupid, or stone-dead. 

B, Jbnsott, Volpono, i. 1. 

stone-deaf (ston'def'), a 
totally deaf. 


Holland. 

stone-horse (ston'hors), «. 
soloto or provincial.] 

Jly gr.andfatliers great stone-hors, flinging up liis heai 
and jerking out his left legge. 

Marston, Antonio and ilellida, IE, i. 3. 

stone-leek (ston'lok), n. Same as cihol, 2. 
stone-lichen (ston'lEkon), n. A lichen grow- 
ing upon stones or rooks, as species of Par- 
melia, Umbilicaria, etc. See lichen. 
stone-lily (ston'in*'!), n. A fossil erinoid; a 
erinite or onorinite, of a form suggesting a 
lily on its stem. Also e.alled lily-encriniic. A. 
Gcihie, Geol. Sketches, i. 

II. 


jvoiic-ucvu. otu /, u. oxja. oiumiceu, CrCWlC, cteoi. OKeteneS, 1. 

^niidcd (= Sw. Dan. sfeiiddd) ;< stone -t- dead.] stone-liver'wortf (st6n'liv'’'er-wdrt), ii. The 
Dead as a stono : hfolo.ss. plant Marchantia polymorpha. 

stone-lobster (st6n'loh*'ster), ii. See lobster. 
[Local, U. S.] 

stone-lugger (st6nTug''6r), n. 1. A oatosto- 
moid fish of the United States, Caiustomus or 
Hypenicliuni nigricans; the hog-suokei or hog- 
molly. Also called sione-roller and stonc-totcr. 
— 2. A cyprinoid fish of the United States, 
Campostoma anomalum, or some other member 
of that genus, it is c or 8 inches long ; in the males 
in sprinp some of tlie parts become fler 3 ’-red, and the 
head anti cifton the whole bod}' is studded with large 
rounded tubercles. It is herbivorous, and abounds iti 
deep still places in streams from New York to Mexico. 
Also stonc-roUer. See cut under Campostoma. 
stoneman (.‘.lon'mfm), n. [< stone -1- dial, man, 
a heap of atones, < W. iiineii, a stone. Cf. dol- 


Deaf as a stono; 
The dobson or hell- 


stone-devii (ston'devM), n. The dobson or hell 

f raiumite. See cut under spramto-. [Virginia.] 
one-dresser (ston'dres'er), n. 1. Ono who 
tools, smooths, and shapes stone for building 
purposes. Shmnonds . — 2. One of a variety of 
power-machines for dressing, polishing, and 
finishing marbles, slates, and other building- 
stones. 



stoneman 

mcn.'\ A pile of rocks roughly laid together, usu- 
ally on a prominent mountain-peak or -i-idge, 
and intended to serve either as a landmark or 
as a record of a visit ; a cairn, 
stone-marten (stdn'mar^^ten), n. Same as 
hccch-martcn. 

stone-mason (st6n'ma'''sn), n. One -svlio drosses 
stones for building, or builds with them; a 
builder in stone. 

stone-merchant (st5n'm6r^ch.ant), it. A dealer 
in stones, especially building- orpaWng-stones. 
stone-mill (ston'mil), n, 1. A machine for 
breaking or crushing stone; a stone-breaker; 
an ore-crusher. See cut under stotic-hreakcr. 

— 2. A stone-dresser. Sco stotic-drcsscr, 2. 
stone-mint (ston'mint), it. The Amerioan dit- 
tany. See Cunila. 

stone-mortar (stdn'mor^tiir), «. A form of 
mortar used for throwing projectiles of irregu- 
lar and varying form, such as stones, 
stonen (sto'non), o. [< ME. fitonen^ also ftic- 
iten, < AS. sficnoiy of stone, < stun, stone: see 
siottc and Consisting or made of stone. 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

ITo forsotlio arcriclc a ftonen eipne of worship. 

IKi/ch/, (Jcii. xxxv. 14. 

stone-oak (ston'ok), n. An oak, Qucrcus Ja- 
vcnt<is, found in Java and other islands ; so 
named from its thick osseous nut, which is pe- 
culiar among acorns in being ridged, with tlie 
cupule titting into the furrows, 
stone-oil (ston'oil), a. Kook-oil or petroleum, 
stone-owl (stdn'oul), It. The Acadian or saw- 
wliet owl, oenthea, which sometimes 

hides in (piarrics or piles of rock. Sec cut un- 
der [Pennsylvania.] 

stone-parsley (ston'piirs li), ». Tlio plant 
i^ison Amnmttm ; also, Sesch Lihaiiotisnnd other 
species of the genus iSf.vr/i. 8ce 
stonepecker (stoiPpck^f-r), ». 1. The turn- 

stone, Strcitsthis' tfitvrprcs. Sec cut under turn- 
sionr. [Local, Great Britain.] —2. Thopurnlo 
sandpiper, Tnnfin tiKiritima, a bird of .similar 
resorts and habits. [Sliotland Islands.] 
stone-pine (stoippin), a. See juael, also oil- 
trci, o, and p»f/aoa, 1. 

stone-pit (Stdn'pit), a. A pit or quarry where 
stones are dug. 

stone-pitch (stdn'pich), a. Hard inspissated 
pitch. 

Stone-plover (f'tdn'iduv'er), a. 1. The stone- 
curlew, tiiick-knced plover, or thick-knee, a 
charadriomorpliic or plovor-likc wadjiig bird of 
tlie family (lAliciicinidiC, Gi^diciicttius crcjulajif!, 
a common binl of Europe. 8eo cut under (IJdiv- 
ara/a.s‘, — 2. Hence, one of various limicoliuo 
birds of tlie plover and snipe families. (n)Thc 
Sw pray, or bullhead plover, S^natnniln hflr/liffi. Sec 
cut utiiliT Squatarota. (b) Therlnp-plover, hinti- 

ctda, *ir the ilotlcrcl, inonndluf ; a fll<iuc-nni- 

ner See ciitb tuuler A'qialUfs niul dotlrrcl. (e) A Pliorc- 
plover of the penus Kfaais. os A’ rrcarnro'fnV. (<f) The 
biir-t.iileil poclwll, Limo^a lajtpouica. .‘^ec cat under Li- 
O’) The whiinbrel, Sinncttitif jdi/rojm*. 
stone-pock (ston'pok), a. A hard pimple which 
suppurates; acne. 

stone-priestt (stOn'prest), a. A Inscis'ious 
priest. Gnm (he Collier. (Davies.) 

Stoner (st6'iK*r), a. [< yfoac + -cri.] One who 
or that which stones, in any .sense of that 
word. 

stone-rag (stOn'rng), it. A lichon, Pannelia 
saxa flits. 

stone-raw (ston'ra), a. 1. Same ns .s’foac-rar/. 

— 2. Tlie tiirnslone, ^(rrpsilas intcrpres. [Ar- 
magh, Ireland.] 

Stonernt (sto'ni'rn), a. [Var. of yfoa^a.] Con- 
sisting or made of stone. [Scotch.] 

The West Port h of ftonrrn work, and nmlr decorated 
^^ith architecture and the pollcj of bipplnp. 

iScoft, Tortuncsof Xlpel, II. 

stone-roller (stdn'ro^UT), a. Same as stone-luej- 
(jer. 

stone-root (ston'rut), a. See horse-balm and 
heed-all. 

stone-rue (ston'rd), a. The fern Aspleuium 
Riita-murarta. [Eng.] 

stone-runner (st6n'mn'6r), a. Same as sUmc- 
plorcr, 2 (h). [Prov. Eng.] 
stone-saw (stdn'sa), a. A tool or a sawiiig- 
machino for cutting marble, millstones, and 
building-stones into slabs, disks, columns, and 
blocks, either from the live rock in the quarry 
or in a stone-yard. The most Pimple form of mnchlue 
is a Hat blade (»f Iron strained tlpht in a paw-frame, and 
reciprocated by ineaiiB of suitable mcchaiitsin. The cut- 
tlnp is done by particles of sand continually supplied to 
the saw by means of a stream of water. .Stone-saws of tills 
type are usually arranged Iti gangs, the frame BupiKjrliug 
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a number of saws, and being suspended by chains over the 
block to be cut, the spaces between the blades regulating 
the thickness of the slabs. Circular saws have also been 
used to cut thin slabs of stone into narrow pieces by the 
agency of wet sand. An improvement on this method is 
the use of circular saws armed with black diamonds or car- 
bon-points. The s.aw is placed in a frame resembling an 
iron-planer, the saw-arbor having a vertical motion ; and 
the block of stone, dogged to a traversing table, is fed to 
the saw ns the cut is made. Diamond stonc-cutting ma- 
chines have also been made in the form of reciprocat- 
ing saws. In one new stone-sawing niacbino, called a 
channcling-machinc, used to cut oitt large blocks and col- 
umns In a quarry, a circular saw having carbon-points is 
employed, the iiower being applied by means of gearing to 
tliocdpcof the saw instead of at the arbor. Anotherform 
of quarrying stone-saw consists of an endless band of twist- 
ed wire rope passing in a horizontal direction over largo 
pulleys, like a band-saw, and employing wet sand ns the 
cutting-m.'itcrinl. 

stone's-cast (stonz'kast), «. Same as s<OHC-c(rs/. 
stoneseed (ston'sed), n. A plant of tlio pomis 
Litliospcrmuni, particularly tlio grorawell, L. 
oflicinalc and L. tirrciisc, Tlie iiaiuo, ns also 
tiint of tlio gemis, rofors to tbo hardness of the 
seeds. 

Stonesfield slate. See slate". 
stone-shot (ston'shot), a. The distance a stone 
can ho tlirowu, cither from a cannon or from a 
sling. 

lie sbow'd a tent 

A ftone-fthfit off. Tennj/fon, Princess, v. 

stone-shower (ston's1iou''i‘r), ». A fall of niiio- 
lites; a motforic shower, 
stonesmickle (Hton'smik'l), w. Same as sloiic- 
chat (c). Also stoncsmichf stoncsmitch, stone- 
smith. 

stone-snipe (stou'snip), «. 1. Thofrreator tell- 
tnle, fcrcater ycllowslianks, or long-loggoJ tat- 
tler, Totanus mclanoUueiis, a coininon North 
Amerieati bird of the family AVo/o;u/eh/.T. The 
length Is from la to 14 lncIu-9, the* extent '21 ; the bill Is 2 
or more Inches long, tlie Inrsiis 21. The legs are chrome- 
yclhtw : the bill Is grceiilsb-blnok. The upper parts arc 
tiuskv, ppccklctl with wbllhb : the under parts me white, 
Ptre.'vked on the Jngnlutn, marked on (he sides. Hanks, ntid 
axiUars with tliisky birs and arrow-beads. The tall Is 
barred with blackish and wliJte. The stone-snipe Inhabits 
North Amerlcuat large, breeding In high latitudes and Is 
ebltilyseen In the I'ldtetl States during the mlgrnt Ions and 
Iti w Inter. It Is a noisy and restle.ss denizen of marshes, 
bays, and C9tunrle«. See cut under tielhtdrgf. 

2. Same as .s/oar-;>Mrrr, 1 . JAtetje, J>ict. 
Stone-Spongo (ston'simnj), u. A lithistiJan 
sponjje: so caUed from llio Imrdness. See 
Ltlhtstida. 

stono-squarer (stOn'skwar'or), ». Om* who 
forms stones into stjuare shapes; a stone-cutter. 

Amt Solomon’s buiblers and lllrntn’s bnllders did hew 
them, ami tin* ftonff-iunrerf (the (Jehalltcs, 11. V.). 

1 Kl. V. It. 

stone-still (stou'stiD. [< ME. .stou-stille: < 
.stone -h Still as a stone; Jihsolntoly 

motionle.KS, silent, ete. Sir (tairaipic and the 
(treen Knu/ht (E. V). T. S.), 1, 212. 
stone-sturgeon (ttoii'ster'jqn). «. Sameus/u/.T- 
stunn on. 

stone-sucker (ston'suk'er), n. The lamprey ; 
a jietromyzont. [Local, Eng.] 
stone-thrush (ston'tlirush), n. Tlio mistle- 
t brush. [Prov. Eng.] 

Stone-toter (stOn'Id'ter), II. 1. Same as .^(onc- 
lupf/ir, 1. Also totrr. — 2. A eyjirinoid fish, 
DxofjUtssum maxilhmnia : a eut-lips. [Local, 
V. S., in both senses.] 

stone-walling (stdn'waMing), M. 1. The pro- 
cessor walling witli stone; hence, walls built of 
.stone. JCnct/c. Jlrit.j 11. x. -2. Parliamen- 
tary obstruction by talking against time, rais- 
ing tcclinical objections, etc. [Australiu.] 
lie b great at ftonc-iralting tactics, and can talk against 
time by the hour. 

Mrii. Campf^rll Pranl, The Head Station, p. 3r>, 
stoneware (ston'war), n. Potters* ware made 
from clny of very silioious nature, or a eompo- 
sitiou of clay and Hint. The clay is beaten In water 
and purlHed, ami the Hint Is calclnc<l, ground, and pusj>end- 
e«l In water, ami then mixed (In variouH proportions for 
various xvares) witli tlie clay. Tlio mixture la then dried 
In a kiln until It Is Biiniclently F<dld to be kneailed, and is 
then beaten ami tcinperc<l before tielng molded Into shape. 
U lien flred It Is not porous, Hkc common |K)tter>’, but > It- 
riHcd tliroiigh Its xvholc substance In coiiBeqnencc of the 
great amount of sllex contained In the prepared cl.iy. Ves- 
Fcls of stoneware arc generally glazed by means of common 
salt. The Balt, being tbrown into the furnace. Is volatilized 
by beat, becomes attached to tlio surface of tbo ware, and 
is cU'cotnposed, the muriatic acid Hying olf ami leaving tbo 
sotia behind it to form a line thin glaze on the ware, which 
resists ordlnarj’ acids. The old fJcrnmn stoneware had of- 
ten a vitreous glaze, ^ccgr^sile /'Yandres, under yri's, and 
Colognr trare, tinder irnrr-, 

stoneweed (stou'wed), «, 1. Same as stone- 
seed. — 2. Tho doorweed, /’o/yt/oHtmi avicidorc. 
Jiritten eiml Ilollaueh [Prov. Eiig.] 
stonework (stou'werk), u. Work consisting of 
stono; masons* work of stono.— Broken-range 


stood 

stonework. See range, n.— Crandalled stonework. 
See crandaff.— Random, range, etc., stonework. See 
the qualifying xvords. 

stone-works (ston'xverks), 11 . sing, and pi. 1. 

A stone-cutting establishment. — 2. An estab- 
lishment for the making of stoneware. Jewitt. 
stonewort(st6n'-w6rt), l< stone + wort^.'] 1. 

A plant of the genus Chara : so called from the 
calcareous deposits which frequently occur on 
the stems. — 2. Sometimes, the stone-parsley, 
Sison Amomnm. 

stone-yard (stdn'yiird), n. A yard or inclosure 
in -Nvliicli stone-cutters are employed, 
stong (stong), It. [A var. of stang^.'\ An in- 
strument w’ith which eels are commonly taken. 
Richarelson. [Lincolnshire, Eng.] 
stonifyt (sto'm-fi), v, i. ; pret. and pp. stonificd, 
ppr. stoniftfinq. [< stone + -i-fij.\ To make 
stony; petrify. [Rare.] 

Wilkes of stone, a shell-Hsh stonificd. 

Holland’s Camden, p. 3C5, margin. (Davies.) 

stonily (st6'ni-li),r/dr. Inastonymanuer; stiff- 
ly; harshly; frigidly. 

stoniness (stO'ni-nes), n. The quality of being 
stouy: as, the stonincss of ground or of fruit; 
sionincss of heart. 

stonish^t (std'nish), a. [< stone + -i57/l.] Stonj*. 
Sir T. j\fore, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 
stonish“f (stoTi'isli), V. t. [An aphetic form of 
astonish. Ci. stong'."] Snmo rs astonish. ShaJ:., 
Venus and Adonis, 1. 825. 
stonishmentt (stoiPish-mcnt), n. Same as as- 
tonishment. Spenser^ F. (J., IH. iv. 10. 

Stontf. A ^liddlo English foi-m of stant, stent, 
contraction oistandeth, present indicatix'O third 
person singular of stand. 
stony^ (sto'iii), a. [< ME. stonu, stantj, < AS. 
stivnig (= OHG. ^IHG. stciuag, (i. stcinig = Sw. 
.vfemV/), stony, < stono; see stone. Cf. AS. 
staniht = G. stcinicht = Dan. stenet, stony.] 1. 
Containing stones; abounding in stone. — 2. 
Made of stono; consisting of stone; rocky. 

And Bomo fell on stong phe rocky, II. V.} ground, xvhere 
It h.id not much earth ; and Immediately it sprang up, 
bccauRO It )md no depth of eartli. Mark iv. 6. 

Witli love’s light wings did 1 o’er-perch these walls; 

Tor stong limits c.annot hold love out. 

Shak., K. and J., II. 2. 67. 

3. ITavil like stone, but not made of stono; 
stonc-like. 

The cocoa-nut witli Its stong shell. 

Whittier, Tlie ralm-Tree. 
SpccIHcally, in nnaf. and zoul., very hard, like a stone; 
hard as a rock, (n) Sclerodcnnlc or mndrcporarlan, ns 
corals. (6) Llthlstldaii, ns sponges, (c) Especially thick 
.and hard, as some opercula of shells. See fcrt-tcaii.a. (d) 
Tetrous or jtetros.al, as bone, (c) Otolithic, as concretions 
In the ear. See ear hone, ear^stone, otolith. (/) Turned to 
stone; petrlHcd, a fossil. 

4. Pertaining to or ehnrnctcnstic of stone: as, 
a stong quality or consistency. 

Chattering stong names 
Of slude and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff. 

Tenngson, lYincess, iil. 

5. Rigid; fixed; linrd, especially in a moral 
.‘-ensc; Imrdened; obdurate. 

Tliou knowest that all these things do little or nothing 
move my mind — my heart, O Lord, Is so stong. 

J. Drat(ford, ^Vo^ks (Parker Soc., lSo3X II. 257. 

6. Painfully hard and cold; chilling; frigid; 
freezing. 

The stong fearc 

Ran to his hart, and all his Bence dlsmayd. 

Sj)enscr, F. Q., II. vlii. 40. 
Out of iny stong griefs 
Bethel HI raise. 

Sarah Adams, Nearer, my God, to Thee. 

He . . . 

Corgoulscd me from head to foot 
With a ffon»7 British stare. 

3Vnui/soji, Maud, xlli. 
Btony cataract, a cataract with great hardening of the 
lens. 

Stony-t, P. [< stongen, stonicn; cf. asfong, 
stiin^, stound^, and as'ton.] I. irans. 1. To 
stun. 

He was stonged of the stroke that he myght not stonde 
on ills feet nc move no inembro that he lindde. 

Merlin (K. E. T. S.), 11. 2C5. 

2. To astonish; confound. 

Sotbely thise wonlcs wlicn I hero tliaym or redis tliain 
stonues me. llampole, ITosc Treatises (E. E, T. S.), p. 43. 

n. ill Ira IIS. To bo oi' become stiiimed or ns- 
toumleil. 

Bylnml nml sen, so well lie him ncqultte, 

To Boeoko ot him I elowj in my witte. 

Unkluijt'g yotia^rs, I. 200. 

stony-hearted (sto'iii-hiir''te(l), a. Hnrd- 
lienrtcd; unfeeling; obdurnto. Sliak., 1 Hen. 
IV., ii. 2. 28. 

stood (stiid). Preterit and past participle of 
stand. 



stock 

stook (stilt), n. [Also dial, siowi; prob. < MLG. 
stake, LG. stukc, a heap or bundle, as of flax or 
turf, = G. stavchc, a bundle, as of flax : cf. Sm 
styck, a chest, hamper.] A shock of corn, eon- 
si-sting, -n-hen of full size, of twelve sheaves. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

But ftooks are coivpet wi’ the blast 

nurm. Third Epistle to J. lapraik. 
Stool-, twelve sheaves of corn stuck upright, their upper 
ends inclining towards -each other like a high pitched 
roof. Mtjrcs Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. T. S.), 

[Notes, p. 79. 

stook (stilt), V. [< stook, H.] I. trans. To set 
up, as sheaves of gi-ain, in stooks or shocks. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Still shearing, and clearing. 

The tither ftooked raw (row] 

Bums, To the Guidwife of \Vauchope House, 
n. intrans. To set up grain in stooks. 

Those that binde and stooke are likewise to have 8d. a 
day, for bindinge and stoohinfje of winter come is a man’s 
labor. /?e^t’s/’arminf7iloo;r(10il), p. 43. {E. Peacock.) 

stooker (stiik'er), ^ [< stool- + -er^.^ One 
who sots up sheaves in stooks or shocks in the 
harvest-field. J» TTilson. 

stool (stol), n. [< ]\IE. stool, stole, stol, < AS. 
stdl = OS, stol = OFries. stol = D. sfocl = MLG. 
stolj LG. stol =• OHG. stuol, stual, stol, MHG. 

■ stuol, G. sfiihl = Icel. Stoll =r Sw. Dan. stol = 
Goth, stols, a seat, chair; cf. OBulg, stolu = 
Russ, stolu = Lith. stalas, a table, =lGrr. crif/?/, 
an upright slab (see stele^) ; from the root of 
stall, stell, ult. from the root of stand: seestaW^, 
stcll, sfaiid.2 1. A seat or chair; now, in par- 
ticular, a seat, whether high or low, consisting 
of a piece of wood mounted usually on three or 
four logs, and without aback, intended for one 
person; also, any support of like construction 
used as a rest for the feet, or for the knees when 
kneeling. 

I may nousto stonde ne stoupe ne with-outo a stole knele. 

Piers Plou'vian iB), v. 3‘J4. 
By sitting on the stage, you may . . , have a good 
for sixpence, JJekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. I4l, 

Oh ! who would cast and balance at a desk, 

Perch’d like a crow upon a thrce-Iegg’d stnoU 

Tennyson, Audley Court. 

2t. The seat of a bishop; a see. 

This bisprj’che [Sallsbur>’) wes hwylen two bispriche; 
theo other stol wes at Remraesbury, . . , the other at 
Schireburne. Old Eng. Misc. (ed. Morris), p. I45. 

3. Same as duclcing-stool. 

I'll speed me to the pond, where the high stool 
On the long plank hangs o’er the muddy pool, 

That stool, the dread of every scolding quean, 

Yet sure, a lover should not die so mean. 

Gay, Shepherd's Week, Wednesday, 1. 107. 

4. The seat used in easing the bowels; hence, 
a fecal evacuation ; a discharge from the bow- 
els. — 5t. A frame for tapestry-work. 

This woful lady lemed had in youthe 
So that she werken and enbrouden couthe. 

And weven in hir stole the radevore 
As hit of women hath be woned yore. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 2352. 

6. The root or stump of a timber-tree, or of a 
bush, cane, grass, etc., which throws up shoots; 
also, the cluster of shoots thus produced. 

Wliat is become of the remains of these ancient vine- 
yards, as vines shoot strongly from the stoul, and are not 
easily eradicated? Archivoloyia.lll.^l. {Davies.) 

The male prisoners, who were besom-makers, liad been 
seen cutting sticks in Sweethope Dene . . . a few days be- 
fore, and these sticks, having been compared with some 
stools in that secluded wood from which cuttings had been 
made, M’ere found to correspond. 

North-Country Lore and Legend, II. 254. 

7. The mother plant from which young plants 

are propagated by the process of layering. 
Zindlcj/, — 8, 2s^aut. : (a) A small channel in the 
side of a vessel for the deadeyes of the back- 
stays. (Zif) An ornamental block placed over 
the stem to support a poop-lantern. — 9. A mov- 
able pole or perch to which a pigeon is fasteued 
as a lure or decoy for wild birds. 'See the 
extract under 1. Hence — 10. A 

stool-pigeon; also, a decoy-duck. 

The decoys, or stools, as they are called, are always set to 
windward of the blind. . . . The stools should be set in a 
crescent-shaped circle (about fifty of them] with the heads 
of the decoys pointing to the wind. Shore Birds, p. 44. 

11. Material spread on the bottom for oyster- 
spat to cliug to; set, either natural or artificial. 
See cultcli. — Back-stool, a kind of low easy-chair. — 
Folding stool. See fold^. — Office stool, a high stool 
made for use by persons writing at a high desk, such as are 
used by bookkeepers and clerks. — Stool of a window, 
or window-stool, in arch., the flat piece on which the 
sash shuts down, corresponding to the sill of a door.— 
Stool of repentance, in Scotland, an elevated seat in a 
church on wliich persons were formerly made to sit to 
receive public rebuke as a punishment for fornication or 
adultery. Compare cutty-stool. 
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What ! d'ye think the lads wi’ the kilte will care for yer 
synods, and yer presbyteries, and yer buttock-mail, and 
yer stool o' repentance? Scott, Waverlej', xxx. 

To fall between two stools, to lose, or be disappointed 
in, both of two things between which one is hesitating. 

No one would have thought that . . . Lily was aware 
. . . that she was like to /all to the ground heticeen tico 
^oois — having two lovers, neither of whom could serve 
her turn. Trollope, Last Clironicle of Barset, xxxv. 

pee also Mmj>.sfoo?,/oof«fooZ, night-stool, piano-stool.) 
stool (stol), V. [< stool, «.] I. intrans. 1. To 
throw up shoots fi’om the root, as a grass or a 
grain-plant; form a stool. See stool, n., G. 

I worked verj* hard in the copse of 5 ’oung ash with my 
bill-hook and a shearing knife, cutting out the saplings 
where they stooled too close together. 

Jt. D. Blackmore, Loma Doone, xxxviii. 

2. To decoy duck or other fowl by means of 
stools, [U. S.] 

For wet stooling, the wooden ones (decoys] are prefer- 
able, as tho tin ones soon rust and become worthless. 

Shore Birds, p, 45. 

3. To bo decoyed; respond to a decoy. [U. S.] 

They [widgeons) stool well to any shoal-water duck de- 
coys, and answer their call. Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 200. 

4. To evacuate tho bowels. 

II. irons. To plow; cultivate. [Prov. Eng.] 
— To stool turfs, to set turfs two and two, one against 
the other, to be dried by the wind. UaUiivell. (Prov. 
Eng.) 

stool-ball (stbl'bal), n. An outdoor game of 
tho sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, gen- 
crall}' played by women alone, but sometimes 
in company with men. See second quota- 
tion. 

Daugh. Will you go with me? 

IVooer. What shall we do there, wench? 

Daugh. Why, play at 

Fletcher {and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 2. 
Stool-Ball. Ihisgame. so often mentioned In old writers, 
is still played In almost eveiy village In Sussex, and is 
for ladies and girls e.xactly what cricket is to men.- Two 
pieces of board 18 Indies by 12 are fixed to two sticks 
trom 3 to 4 feet high, according to the age of the players. 
These sticks arc stuck in the ground sloping a little back- 
wards, and from 10 to 15 y.ords apart. The players take 
sides, generally eight toten each. . . . Thebowlerpitches 
tlie ball attlie board, whicli In fact is the wicket. If lie 
hits It the player is out. The same is the case if the ball 
is cauglit; and the running out, stumping, <tc., are ex- 
actly like cricket. N. and Q., 3d ser., XI. 457. 

stool-end (stol'end), V. In mining, a part of 
rock left uiiworked for the purpose of support- 
ing the rest. 

stool-pigeon (stOl'pij^'on), h. l . a pigeon fast- 
ened to a stool, and used as a decoy. 

The Stool-Pigeon, also, as familiar to English ears as to 
ours, exists here — and even in the Eastern States — still 
in both its primary signification and its figurative e.xten* 
Sion. In the former it means the pigeon, with its eyes 
stitched up, fastened on a stool, which can be moved up 
and down by tho hidden fowler, an action which causes 
the bird to flutter anxiously This attracts the passing 
flocks of wild pigeons, which alight and are cauglit by a 
net, winch may be spmng over them. 

De Vere, Americanisms, p. 210. 

Hence — 2. A person employed as a decoy: as, 
a stool-pigeon for a gambling-house; such a 
fellow IS generally a ‘^rook^’ who pretends to 
be a “pigeon.” pigeon, 2, and rook^, 3. 
stoom (stora), n. and v. Same as stum. 
stoop^ (stop), V. [Formerly and still dial. 
stoup; < ME. stonpen, stowpen, stupen, < AS. siu- 
pian = MD, siuypcn = Icel. stupa (very rare), 
stoop, = Norw. stupa, fall, drop, = Sw. stupa, 
dial, sijupa, fall, drop, tr. lower, incline, tilt; 
akin to sieep^ : see steeps, and cf. steep^. The 
reg. mod, form from AS. stupian is stoup (proii. 
stoup), as in dialectal use. Tho retention of 
or reversion to tho orig. AS. vowel-sound o 
occurs also in room (< AS. rum) (and in wound 
(as pron. wond), < AS.iaw??d).] 1 , intrans. 1. To 
bend; bow; incline; espociallj', of persons, to 
lower the body by bending forward and down- 
ward. 

He hit on his helmc with alicuy sword. 

That gicuit hym full gretly, gert hj-ra to stoupe. 

Destruction of Troy (E, E. T. S.), 1. 725C. 
The grass stoops not. she treads on it so light, 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1028. 
How sweetly docs this fellow take his dowst ! 

Stoops like a came! ! 

Fletcher {and another’?), Nice Valour, iv. 1. 

2. To be bent or inclined from tho perpendicu- 
lar; specifically, to carry tho head and shoul- 
ders habitually bowed forward from tho up- 
right line of the rest of tho body. 

A good leg will fall ; a straight back will stotrp; a black 
beard will turn white. Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 163. 

Tall trees stooping or soaring in the most picturesque 
variety. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiii. 

3. To come down; descend. 


stoop 

The cloud may stoop from heaven and take the shape, 
With fold to fold, I'i mountain or of cape. 

Tennyson, Princess, vi. (song). 

4. Specifically, to swoop upon prey or quarry, 
as a hawk; pounce. 

As I am a gentleman. 

I'll meet next cocking, and bring a haggard with me 
That stoops as free as lightning. 

Tomkis (?), Albnmazar, iii. 5. 
Here stands my dove ; stoop at her if you dare. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 3. 

5. To condescend ; deign: especially express- 
iug a lowering of the moral self, and generally 
followed b}’ an infinitive or the preposition to. 

Is Religion a beggarly and contemptible thing, that it 
doth not become the greatness of your minds to stoop to 
take any notice of it? I^Ulmg/eet, Sermons, I. v. 

Frederic, indeed, stooped for a time even to use the 
language of.adulation. JIacaulay, Frederic the Great 

6. To yield; submit; succumb. 

Thus hath the Field and the Church stovpedto Mahomet, 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 242. 
I will make thee stoop, thou abject. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, v. 3. 

II. trails, 1. To bend downward ; bow. 
MyseU . . . 

Have stoop'd my neck under your injuries. 

Shak., Rich. IL, iii. 1. 19. 
She stooped her by the runnel’s side. 

Scott, Marmion, vi. 30. 
2. To incline; tilt: as, \o stoop a cask. JSalli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. To bring or take down ; 
lower, as a flag or a sail. 

Nor, with that Consul join’d, Vespasian could prevail 
In thirty several fights, nor make them stoop their sail. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, viii. 212. 
4. To put down; abase; submit; subject, 

I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your weU-practised wise directions. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 120. 

6. To cast do vm ; prostrate ; overthrow ; ov'er- 
come. 

You have found my spirit ; try it now, and teach me 
To stoop whole kingdoms. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1, 
6f. To swoop or pounce down upon. 

The hawk that first stooped my pheasant is killed by the 
spaniel that first sprang ^1 of our side. 

]reo8t€r and Dekker, Northward Hoe, v. 1. 

7. To steep ; macerate. [Prov, Eng.] 

stoopi (stdp), [< r.] 1. The act of 

stoopiDg or bending down; hence, a habitual 
bond of the back or shoulders : as, to walk with 
tisioop. 

Now observe tlie stoops, 

The bendings, and the falls. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, 1. 1. 
His clumsy figure, wliich a great in his shoulders, 
and a ludicrous habit he had of thrusting his head for- 
ward, by no means redeemed. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, ii. 
2. The darting down of a bird on its prey; a 
swoop; a poimce. 

Once a kite, hovering over the garden, made a stoop at 
nie. Suift, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 5. 

Hence — 3t. That which stoops or swoops; a 
hawk. [Rare.] 

You glorious martyrs, you illustrious stoops, 

That once were cloister’d in your fleshly coops. 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 10. 
4. A descent from superiority, dignity, or 
power; a condescension, concession, or sub- 
mission : as, a politic stoop. 

Can any loyal subject see 
With patience such a stoop from sovereignty? 

« , .. Dryden. 

To give the Stoopt, to stoop ; submit; yield. 

0 that a king should give the stoop to such as these. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 186. {Davies.) 
St00p2, stoup2 (stop, stoup), n. [< ME. stop, 
stope, appar. a var. (due to confusion with the 
related ME. stoppe, < AS. stoppa: see stop*^) of 
^stepe, *stcap, < AS. stedp, a cup, = MD. stoop, 
a cup, vessel, D. stoop, a measure of about two 
quarts, = MLG, stop, a cup, vessel, also a mea- 
sure, IaGc. stoop, a measure, = OHG.sfo?(/*, stouph, 
MHG. stouf, G. stauf, a cup, r= Icel. sianp, a cup, 
= Sw. stop (< D. or LG.), a measure of about 
three pints; also in dim. form, MHG. stulechin, 
G. stiibchcn.a gallon, measure; prob. ult. iden- 
tical with Icel. staup, a lump (orig. meaniug 
something cast), hence a vessel of metal, etc., 
from the verb represented by Icel. stcypa = 
Sw. stopa = Dan. stdhe, cast (metals), pour out 
(liquids), E. steep: see steep*^. The spelling 
stoup is partly Sc., and in the Sc. pron. stoup 
is prob. of Icel. origin.] 1. A drinking-vessel ; 
a beaker; a flagon; a tankard; a pitcher. 

Fetch me a siouxyc of liquor. 

Shak. (folio 1623), Hamlet^ v. 1. 68. 



stoop 


60GC 


stop 


jjence— 2. Liquor fordnnldng.cspociallywino, 
cousidorcd as tlio contents ot* a stoop: ns, lio 
tossed oft liis 


lie look his rouso with 
of llhenish wine, 

Marlinrc, Doclorriuislus, 

|iii. t. 

3. A basin for holy , 

■water, usunllyplacod , 

in a nicdio or against j/// V,V. ' < 

tiio wall or a pil- Ai\ J?' / 

lar at the entrance >' 

of Koinan Catholic r 

churches: also used ^ /]'•' 

1 ])rivate houses. ;/.V •' 

, tlio fireek Cliurch it t ' V'^V', J' 
callcil u oJi/rnffiiin <»r , » ■• '•' 






Anvniffinnfrri'M. In this ^ 

Bon'50 usually written 

fUwp. Sonu’tlmes niso J yj-r ^ 

called hy the Trench lAv jri::^ 

name ami for- ^ v . ' ' 

inerly /in/thirnf/'r /NW-, / 

MiMralrr rtonf, •* 

Btobp'' (sto)i), 'I. •'■'■ '■'• i!' ■■• 

[Dorivpd from D. ,r 

usage in iseu* lork; mu.hi.*. i i 

< ]). s/ory*, a 

(ern hootjr storjt, a high storqi). Mil. storpr, a 
stoop, a \>ench at the tloor, = ()S. = OIKL 

sfuojn, MIKi. ytuoft, G. a step, guide; a 

douldet of .vfopr, lit, a sl«‘p. and from the root 
of .«hp (.\S. .-fnpoM, .•‘hpyciif, jiret. se<' 

.vfep.] An uncovered jdatform l»«'f(»re the eii« 








trance of a lion*-**, and nppronelied by 

nieaU" o( stop*'. Sometimes ineorrectly u*o*<l 
for porr/i or f<romhi, [T. S,; origiuallv N« u 
Vorl:.] 

Nr\rl) all tlir (Iti Att-i'ijJ »rrr TmIU with tl.rtf 

trat’l' * to III'* tlrTrl, afi'l nfli l.»'l w<.»lrn I* Url* 

» n ItJj i>< at 111 «l ■'?. J, f \ <’■ • ;«'r. S iL 

Thr) fmttid liifu T*!mtr*intt ar.-i-ftUe.; tn ctn*"‘:i. 
• m* Vln;* 111* J.ij.r < m llir at Ih*" 

p'fch el hi* h"'!*!*. Jrrit. *. Knl''li.rrl'«-'krf, j», '.‘‘T. 

stoop* ("t^ipb M. fAl-o .•ff*a/» ; a var, <»f 5fo/;'.] 
if. The ‘-took or stem, as of a treo; the^tump. 
It inaj !•<“ lihtiin, hint hr an anflmi #' 
tS here yrrw an j-ak In rhJrf dtp, tlrt-aj'.l 

! o/> I '•*, l» i 

2. A p''st or pillar: ‘•jM-eitlenlly, an upright 
jio*.? iped to mark di‘>t:*nre, etc,, on a rac4 . 


stooper fstb'pfcr), «. [< stoojy'^ + -rrl.] Ono i 
who or timt which stoops, 
stooping (stO'ning), rt. 1. Loaning; bonding 
forward and nowiiwnrd; bonce, bent; bowed: i 
as, /tioopimj Hhoulders; ti stooping fignro. — 2t. 
Yielding; Fubinissivo. 

A ftoojnn^ kind of (UapoBltlon, clean oppoBito to con- 
tempt. ‘ JlookcTt TcclOfl. Tollty, vll. HI. 

3. In /»rr., swooping or Hying downward as if 
about to strike itsprev: noting a liawk nsod as 
a bearing. Also siiollod stoupinq. 
stoopingly (stb'i»ing-li). miv. In a stooping 
manner or posit ion; witlin bonding of tho body 
forwnnl. iSVr //. Jlbf/oii, Koliqnur, j). 200. 
stoop'Shoiildorcd (stOp'sbfdMeitl), 0. Having 
n hnbituni stoop in tho shoulders and back, 
stoor' (stOr). o. [Also Stour; early mod. K. 
also Se. Afo«r, stourr, siure, (, Mlk stoor, 

storr^ stotf < AS. star = Ol Vies. star = Jc(*l. 
Starr = Dan. Sw. stot\ gri*nt, largo.] 1. Great ; 
large; strong; inighty, 

lie WftB $torr iimii tif Btrenght. Btontest In nnne*, 

/Viifnpfli/.ner7Voy(Ik IL T. H.X 1. HTtX 
< >a ft grciie lillte he Bnwe ft tr<', 

The BnVMiin* ef lilt WftB ntnuige A /fere. 

J'ditirat « tc. (c«l. Tiimlvnll), p. 101, 

2. StitT: hani; liursh. 

SU'^irf, nnle an clethe !•, preB. Pnlf rrnrr. 

N«»w, to lopik on the frftther^ *»f nil tn»nn<-r ef hlnh. >uti 
Bhfill me b«i Put, wenk. nml »h«*ft, nejjir >o c<*.»n*e, 

ffi-irr. nml hnnl, niul the rlt>* bo tirh kh*. thin, nml tmmo*, 
llist It enn neither !»c »hn%»n, ner)et will B*-t ftn, 

Totophtiu* (r«h p. 

3. Austen*; liar^li; severe; violent; turbulent: 
h:iid of p«*rsoiis or their wonln or uetious. 

n Btonipe lidy i*“’rr, wlnt 4h»*t tho« * 

(7.anr»'r, MrtchnnfB Tale, 1. Ilia, 
’riirime ho prf |i)in p«-l «lay, A **)th ft clenl L'^ed, 

A n* ho ho Blo‘or-1 h)tii "Jth f«Jl /'or Wi.nle/. 

,*>ir rto.f (itfrn (IL IL T. S ), 1. JC:U. 

.vf. '-rr t>f ronirrr"C)oti, r*totJfd>. i'.ib/rttrr. 

4. llar‘'li; «!e‘*p.to!HMl. Jlotiitrrfl. 

[(lb‘-idr!e or proviiietnl in all 

filoor- (>‘lbr), r. [ALo stnur; < ML. ./form, < 
AS. as if •.efdriViM, a var. of .*f»/ri/in rr MLG. 
rm, etc., 1UOV4*. htir: see ffiri am! ./frrr'*, dou- 
blets of >foor'-.] L iutrnut. 1. To move; stir. 
JfttUtrrtt. [Ob'-ob te or prov. Jhig.] 
li-ke ) f ff not *'f ths! •trdd, 

\\ l^dnr ) he tupek ef dr-ld. 

M. II >, r. Ifl. UhHiirrll.) 

2. To inovi’ aclividy; keep stlrriug. (iTov. 
Lug.]— 3. To ris*' up in clouds, as smoke, dust, 
etc, I//i/birr.7. |IT*«V. Llig.] 

n. froee. 1 . T<» stir up.ns lopior, [I*n)V,Ihu:. 

ami .S-'oi.'h.] n* !ice— 2. To p»iur: » spiMuallv, 

t<» pour b istirelv out of any 1 held higli, 

(Scotch.] — 3. lo sprinkle. I/ofir-on, [S^’olch.] 
aioor- O. *t»ur; < #hw»r-, r. Cf. 

efirt, »i. In sniiu’ ronfust <1 iu the spidptig 

/four u ith rfocr'k] 1. Stir; busth'; agitation; 
contention. ( I*rov. Lug. am! S«*oteh.J 
.\n l.'.r.fdtr r»«-k»»eyd ’*:» « t ** ••r and «Hii. 

f\»rf.*-f/. 1 m Tn odr, I irj, 

2. Dust in im*llon; henci-, nbo, du-t at rest. 
[I’rov. Kng. ami Scotch.] 

Oiif Rnfl'til rr»»»»n*« f»‘n In th** dntl — 


stoothing (stb'thing), 7i. [< stooih + or 
a var. of studdingf accom. to stooth.'] Studding; 
battening. 

stop^ (stop), r. ; pret. and pp. stoppcd.ppv, stop 
])ing. [< ME. stoppen, stoppicn, < AS. stoppimi 
(in comp, for-stoppinn), stop up, = OS. stup^ 
pan = AID. D. stoppen = AILG. LG. stoppen, 
stiifT, cram, = OIJG. stoffon, stoppOUf MIIG. 
G. sto])fc)i, stoppen = Icob Sw. sloppa = Dan. 
stoppe, stop, (a) According to the usual view, 
= OF, estouperj F. ^touper = OSp. csiopar = 
It. stoppurc^ stop up with tow, < LL. stuparc, 
stop up with tow, cram, stop, < L.sfapr/, 
stiippa = Gr. cri'Trr/f (rri^rrq, coarse part of flax, 
hards, oakum, tow: see stupOf stupc'^, {b) But 
this exnlaniition,wlueh suits i)honeticall^%i8on 
grouiius of meaning somewhat doubtful ; it does 
not api)car from tho early instances of tho verb 
that the sense *stop witli tow,’ ^stufT,’ is tho 
original. Tho similarity with tho L. and Rom. 
forms mav bo accidental, and the Tent, verb 
may bo difTorent (thmigli mingled with tho 
other), and connected with OIIG. stophon, 
MIIG. fitupfeUf stiipfcnt jderce, and so ult. with 
K. stump. Cf. stup\ r., ilerivod, through tho F,, 
from th(’ same Tent, source.] I. trans. 1, To 
clo‘<o up, ns a Imie, passage, or cavity, by fill- 
ing, stiifllng, ]>lugging,'nr otherwise obstruct- 
ing; block nj>; clioko: a*^, to slop a vent or a 
clintinel. 

TIut b nn c<lclrc tliet 1* y-hoto Inc Intlii n/eiB, thcl In of 
rttlchc kfiidr llirl hi tirry}>fth thet on enre mhl erthe, ftml 
thrt other mid liftrctnyle.ttu t hi tieyhere thftiiechftnncrc. 

.d»/rnoi7r n//mrid (IL IL T. S.), p. 2i7. 
Tmprrlotin r.T/.ir, dead, nnil tiiniM to clay, 

Mtuht /fc;» A hole to keep the wind away. 

sunk-., linndet, v. 1. 2.T7. 
Momitah»« of Icr, that rtiy the Iriiftclnc*! w.ay, 
ll^'joud Trtwini ra*twanl, to the rich 
Tathalaa ntait. J/i7frrn, p. L, x. Sill. 

2. To make close or tight ; closi* with eras with 
a rf>m]*n**‘*»ible Hnb*»tance, or a Hd or stopjK'r: 
as, to./fo/Mi bottle v.'ilb a cork; hence, tostnneh. 

Tlie rldrtt ftml wj jir*l at (Jrhall were they that rnciideil 
and thy nhlppe/. /h’Ve n/ JWl, ('.rck. xxvil. P. 

Hate hy B-'mr BurgMUi. f-hjlock, on ymir chano-, 
io ff ’V hl» wound*. Ir*t hr do Mnd to d«*alh. 

MnL. .M. of V., !v. 1. 2.'^ 
riilldren yet 

l’ntM-»rn will $try their can when ihnti art iiamM. 

atui yi.. Lawn of t’ainl), v. 1. 

111 !* j>t*rr {ft Man'idle convent) |i fanum* fur excellent 


w|nr, »h|fh tliry prr»«-rTr, a* tlinr tlo In all Ihe^c p.vtft, 
In large rarthrn fart, cl>*^ •♦cjyt-'.f down with clay. 

/‘ic.Wf, Iie*(Tiptlon of the lLa./t, 11. L 103. 


3. To shut up; iuelo^'c; coniine. 

Ti-rthl * f eemt»«** r»»fikr c-f Imny wrrp, 

Ihrr*' iL)f* up Rile linfnr hem (t'e^/l keep. 

Piitl.i tin*. Ilu*U.rulrlc (K iL T. S.). p. i:*n 

Whvteirr •I'lrit . . . Iravi-v the f.ilr nt large 
Stivll Ir< 1 tharp triig* aner **w>n oVrt.akr hi* *ln/, 
p»* »» ’Cn'd In Vials or tran»nxM ** Ith pin*. 

7V;-', n. i.f the U, II. 

4. TohlmIcrfrom]>rf>gTcvsorpn*eedure; cause 
to ci nve tnoving. going, acting, \v nrking, or tho 
llki*; impede; cheek; heml off; arre^'t: as, to 
./fop a ear; to. 'fop a ball; to stop a clock; to 
.*fop a thief. 


cour*"’. 

.v» l-rf./fc ft <l'»->Tf. fo-Ktir-. 

I’arl* I’F Maine* er** dflurrrd an 1 Pttrd (I'y f.-Mh*-*): 
t!if Tnllk-fiJiir* M.afr 1* 1 flr'i ij in In tlir dlfl, . , . I•••lng 
cfi’V»d< I RM’l tliP'wdrd njp again*! i!.*ll* ftfi'l f* 

JiKn lift f, Work*. IL --li. [l.telUU.) 

.tiid'lMrre well f" lia*r a fig at tli'* r*idl*'g »' »?;» *-f 
nidi In n! !o !«• p * d> « ii ai /--'ti a* llo' Tr*! I* p^*! 

ihf /' ufi q'i<'*./*l in .V. ijfi / ”tti »<T , \T. <-l 

3. An upright ‘'Ujiport ; a itroo or column ; ♦-po- 
cilieally, in r-nil.riiuinq, a idllnrof eo:il h ft to 
supjiori the roof. — <1. J'igurut ively, a su^taiiicr; 
a p'ttrou. 

p\tli'>u*if, fd an ntild d<^--fii!, 

M) idilf-f, m) ai.d «'rTninrril. 

j;/, I'lKMii*, II. C'T. (Juintn <ti.) 

[Prov. Kiig. ami S’oirh in all u-e‘..1 
Stoop and room, a m»lh<-l of mining c«rtl III a**' In 
Hcoll»n<l, dlftirltig Imt 111110 from Ihf jilllar and l'rra»t 
audln«l S<-.- jifhir. — BlOOp and roop 
r>'np; a riming forrmila, of *• hirh tin literal it «'rtglftal 
amriliig 1* md oh*|iiu*; *Hilalnr«l l») Jajnl«-**n a* f-'f 
f'lnnp and ri/in//.) The m Inde of rwr) thing ; tverj j'd: 
often toed .nd^irl'l^ll). 

*• Put the *t'M king. Ill-hide? ** Bvhl John Tlll-d ; " « r're 
tilt< rly mined. . . . W<* arc mined *'i no-/ ri--;- *' 

.'•V' f.', PI u k l>v» jrf, X. 

Stoop and thirl, .‘^ame a* gti—yniul r- ' mo. .Y. ant 
Till ref., %'I. '-'ll. 

stooped (str/ped or sGipt), //. (< Stoop'i -f -r<r-.] 
Ilaviug a stoop iu posture or carriage; r<mml- 
shouldered ; bent. 

Ttio college w’lltlchrn llial “ arnl **(aaMllicr 

highly eBtecmetl ualrcrBlty ilignllary) "ari* tin* i*<^'^>^itert 
niea la New' Haven.*' The Atlantie, LXIN . &i7. 


JN- II I-IIm* It. cm • I' the f' '•■r< «>'i 

/.■urn*. Ami*, W hig*. Awa*. 

3. A gu**h of V. nt'T, .f*rc.iV'.»/i; //u/fo'rf/ (umlor 
fto\tr.sto\rrc). (S«*ot**li. J — -1 . Spr.iv, [S**oleh,J 
— r>, A ‘'Uflldeut quantity of y* :i-.i for hreu ing. 
UiiUit'-elt. [IVov, Kng.] 
fitoor**!, a. A Mi'ldle Eng!i*'h form <if sforr-k 
stoorcy (stb'ri), «, [<T. ./fe-rr*-*, a., .'.] .\ rin\- 

lure of u anji b' *T ami oatmeal stirred up with 
•-ugar. [ITov, I’ug,] 

filoomcsst (‘’t«T'm *'), M. [.\l-'>./fourm <ME. 
st'Orfvr /, 'foicfra* / ; ^ rfoort -ac/v.] Strength ; 

po\M-r. 

An t Tr*-I' II, tlir tni Liilght Iravlnrly hr ■!«‘,;h, 

Ni-gl.l llttirgh t* ’~ref\rt of »trokr*, fir wliti •’rcogtit one. 

iPf'nnU nifTrx-Jki:. ILT. .*<.>, I. PCIf., 

stoory ("to'ri), n. [ALo f-taury, stoicnj; < stoor~, 
/»., *2, + •»/*.] Dii‘*ty, [Seot**h.J 

.\u R)r •h*’ l•-'V the tltlirr »<»uk, 

'lo dpitik the »'<'iTi> tiiw, 

I Ponght in) Wife a Mane id Mat. 

stooth (stbtli), n. [Early mod. F.. stothr; jirob. < 
leel.rfof/i = Sw.rrfod, a po-t : ef. .\S. ^ftufa, > ME. 
.*f»o/r, Ik .'fiaf, a post,*'te.; sce^fmfl.] A stud; 
a }»ost; a batten, [Mlwolete or provincial.] 
Tortrlllnirr III IJ. /fr'A/tniid mcadyiig the wall of tho 
rrc* hcr'ii chalnif r over the *t.arr. 

Uvxtxltn tlUt (IW 2 ), In Tahric lUdb of York -Mhi"ter, 
(p. 3 !g*. ( 7 *. /Vrtfoei-.) 

stooth (stflth), r, f. [< stooth. n.] To lath and 
plaster. HttUixrrll ; «/<if«iV5oa. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scoleli.] 


"How dsrejuu f?< 7 » lay I rrand?** he *.ny»; 

'•M) i-rdpri )on anot •d)r)." 

tV.if/.Y.n^vfl tilldi ILvlLvl*. II. 4lX 
PM they rtrrt Ihrmicpr* to help on«anl the great 
rnovrrnrtil i>f the huana race, or to #' v It? 

.Vnr>Tifffiy, Sir J, M.arklnto*li, 

r>. To hold back, ns from a siiecilied enur.’^e, 

I mrpose, eml, orthe like; restniin; binder: fol- 
owed by /rom (ob-»olete f>r dialectal o/). 

No aiva *hvll t* y me tf ltd* l•<^ 1 »!lng. 2 ('or. xl. 10. 

Thn* d'-ra lo* pd*‘»n, kill, and *lay, , . . 

Vet i'- ; « me o my Law fa* prey. 

/.‘nnir, I>eaih and Dr. Hornbook. 

0. To previuit the !‘outiuimnce of; supprc'-'*; 
e.xtinguish; bring loan end: ns, lo.vfopa leak. 

Thrl pnllr-i here lioinlr* tMK>a hi* ruonthe, and 
Idi Prrllie, ami *o thcl i-Ieea aim. 

MamtfriUe, Travel*, p 1\U. 
If there hr an) hiveto m> di«erviiig* 

Ik'rnr hy her v Irtiimi* *» If. 1 cannot $li’y It. 

and 77., Knight of Purning I’c'tlr, I. 1. 

7. To cheek or arrest by anticipation. 

Thrgrhf . . . that /fo/ii hU natwer. 

Larrccc, 1. 1(V.|. 

r.verj'b'M »tnncr, whcnBl**>iit to engage In Iherranml*- 
lion of any known »la. BhnuM . . . /f(*;)ilu‘ excculloaof 
ill* par;s)«r with thl* «jur«tlon : IM 1 hcllcve that HckI hna 
denounce*! death to mcli n practice, or <lo 1 not? 

South. (Johnson.) 

8. To keep back; withliold. 

IV> )oa mean to #fo;i tiny of William’s wngea, ftl»out tho 
sack he lovt the other d.ny at Hinckley fair? 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., t. 1. 24. 




stop 

Kor slops, for one had cork, hia butler's pay. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, 11. ii. 03. 

9. To oeaso from ; discontinue ; bring to a stop. 

TMien the crickets sfopj>cd their cry, 

"When the owls forbore a terra, 

You heard music ; that was 1. 

£rotcmnj, Serenade at the Villa. 

10. In musical instrmneuts : (a) Of the lute and 
viol classes, to press (a string) with the finger 
so as to shorten its vibrating length, and thus 
raise the pitch of the tone produced from it. 
(If) Of the wind group generally, to close (a fin- 
per-holoin the tube) so as to cliange the nodes 
of the vibrating column of air, and thus alter 
thcpitch of the tone, (c) Of Tvind-instniments 
of the trumpet class, to insert the hand into ( the 
bell) so as to shorten the length of the \’ibrating 
column of air, and thus to raise the pilch of 
the tone. — 11. 2s^aut., to make fast with a small 
lino: as, to stop a line to a harpoon-staff, — 12. 
To put the stops, or marks of punctuation, in ; 
point, as a written composition; punctuate. 

If his sentences were properly stopped. 

Landor. (Imp. Diet.) 

13. In masonry, plastering, etc., to point or 
dress over (an imperfect or damaged place in a 
wall) by covering it with cement or plaster. — 

14. In liort., same as top. 

After the end of Julj’ it is notadvisable to continue the 
topping— technically stopping — of the young shoots. 

Dncyc. Brit , XII. 2S1. 

15. To ward off; parrj’. [Pugilistic slang.] — 
A Stopping oystert. See oyster.— stopping the glass. 
Bee To Stop a gap. See To Stop a line. 
See?i?ic2.— To stop down a lens, in photog., etc., to re- 
duce the amount of light admitted through a lens by using 
flops or diaplira^s. Seesfopi,«.,l2.— Tostopoff. (o) 
In founding, to fill in (a part of a mold) with sand to pre- 
vent metal from running into that port when the casting 
is made. The form of the casting can frequently be tlms 
changed without the e.vpense of altering a pattern or mak- 
ing a new pattern. (6) In galvanoplaitic operations, to 
apply a varnish to (parts of a pintc or object), to rrc\ent 
the deposit of metal upon the varnished parts during im- 
mersion in the gilding or electroplating solution —To 
stop one's mouth, to eilencc one ; especially, to silence 
one by a sop or bribe. 

Let repentance stop your mouth , 

Learn to redeem jourfault 

* Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, I\. 1 . 

If you would have her silent, stop her mouth with tliut 
ring. Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing- ilaster. \. I 

To stop out. (a) In the art/, to protect (a surface, etc ) 
from chemical or other action by cci \ enug uith a coating 
as in photography, to cover with paint, paper, etc ,a.spaits 
of a negative wlilch arc not to he printeu . in electrotj ping, 
to cover with wax, as parts of the black leaded mold t<» 
prevent the deposit of copper on tliose parts ; in etching, 
to cover with a varnish or other resisting composition , us 
parts of a plate which arc not to be bitten by the acid 
(6) Theat., to cover (some of the teeth) witli black wav, 
so as to make them invisible. =Syii. 1 and 4. To interrupt, 
block, blockade, barricade, Intercept, end.— 9. To sus- 
pend, Intermit. 

n. itiiraiis. 1. To clieek one’s self; leave 
off; desist; stay; halt; come to a stand or 
stop, as in walking, speaking, or any other ac- 
tion or procedure. 

Why stops my lord ? shall I not hear mv task ’ 

Shnk., 3 Hen. VI . iii. 2. 52. 

Terence . . . always Judiciously stops short before he 
comes to the downright pathetic. 

Gold/inith, Sentimental Corned}. 

Xo rattling wheels stop short before these gates. 

Coicper, Task, iv. 14i, 

2. To discontinue; come to an end; cease to 
be: as, the noise stopped; an annuity stops. — 

3. To make a halt or a stay of longer or si otter 
duration; tarry; remain. 

Wc . . . went about half a mile to the east of Tortura, 
not designing to stop there. 

Pocoche, Description of the East, II. i. 00. 

Mr. Bronte and old Tabby went to bed. . . . ButClmr- 
lottc . . . slopped up . . . till her weak eyes failed to 
read or to sew. GaflitU, Charlotte Bronte, II. 121. 

'* I would rather ffo;> abed," said I ; what have I to do 
with fighting?" h. D. Blachnore, Lorna Doone, Ixiv. 

I’ve been up countrj* some weeks, stopping with my 
mother. S. 0. Jetcett, Deephaven, p. 17. 

4. To intercept, ward off, or parry a blow. [Pu- 
gilistic slang.] 

Don't stop with your head too frequently. 

A. L. Gordon, In Utrumque Paratus. 

To stop off or over, to make a brief or incidental stay 
at some point in the course of a Journey; lie off or over: 
also used as a noun or an adjective : as, a stop-over check ; 
the ticket allows a riqp-q^^in Chicago. (Colloq.) — TO stop 
out, to stay out all night, as in the streets, or away from 
one’s proper lodging-place. 

ilr. Hall, at Bow-strect, only says, “Poor Ijoy, let him 
go." But it's only when we’ve done nothink but stop out 
that he says that. 

Mayhetc, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 503. 
fitopl (stop), n. [< stop, !'.] 1. The act of .stop- 
ping, in any sense, (a) A filling or closing up. 
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A breach that ciavea a guich expedient slop ! 

Sha^., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 28S. 
(&) An impeding or hindering; obstruction; stoppage. 

Uliat's he? One sent, 

I feare, from my dead mother, to make stop 
Of our intended voyage. Brome, Antipodes, i. 7. 

(c) A pause ; a stand ; a halt. 

When he took leave now, he made a hundred stops, 
Desir’d an hour, but half an hour, a minute. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 1. 

ilrs. Crummies advancing with that stage walk which 
consists of a stride and a stop alternately'. 

Dickens, Nicholas Xicklebj", xxv. 

(d) Termination; ending. 

How kingdoms sprung, and how they' made their stop, 

I well observed. J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 49. 

(e) A St.!)’ ; a tarrying. 

Coming to the Corner above Bethlehem Gate, [we] made 
a stop there, in order to cvpcct the return of our Messen- 
ger. ITanndrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. C7. 

2i. A state of hesitation or uncertainty; a stand- 
still. 

At which sudden question, Martius was a little at a stop. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

3. That which stops or hinders ; espceiallj^, an 
obstacle or impediment; specifically, a 5veir. 

He th.at is used to go forward, and dndeth a stop, falleth 
out of Iiis own favour. Bacon, Empire (ed. 18S7). 

What they called stops . . . were in effect wears or 
kidelb. 

StrJ. Ilmvknts, in Walton’s Complete Angler, p. 274, note. 

4. In musical instruments: («) Of the lute and 
^uol cLasses, a prc-‘^sm o on a string so as to short- 
en its vibrating length, and raise the pitch of 
its tone, (h) Of vnnd-instruments, the closing 
of a finger-hole in the tube so as to alter the 
pitch of its tone, (c) Of nind-instniments of 
the trumpet class, the inserting of the hand into 
the bell so as to raise the pitch of the tone — 

5 . Any lever or similar dowe for thus stopping 
a string or finger-liole. 

His jesting spirit, which Is now crept into n lute string 
and now governed by /tops. Shak., Much Ado, iiL 2. C2. 

In every instrument are all tunes to him that has tho 
skill to find outthe#fop«. Brome, Sparagus Garden, Iii. 4. 

6. In an organ, a graduated sot of pipes of 
tho same kind, and giving tones of the same 

uality. A complete stop lias at least one pipe for eacli 

tgita! of the keyboard to which it belongs; if a stop has 
less, it is caUe«l a jmrtial stop: if more, it is called a corn* 
pound /top or mixture stop Tlic number of pipes consti- 
tuting a stop varies according to tlie compass of the key- 
board to which it belongs, the usual number being now 
sixty-one for manual keyboards, and cither tiventy-seven 
or thirty for pedal keyboards, while mixture-stops have 
between twice and five times as many. Stops are various- 
ly classified, as follows : (a) As to general quality of tone, 
tlic principal qualities recognized being the or^gn-tono 
(as in tlic open diapason, the octave, the fifteenth, etc.), 
the jlutcAonc (ns In the bourdon, the stopped diapason, the 
rnelodla, the llute, etc.), the string-tone (as in the viol da 
gamba, the violina, the dtilciana, etc.), and the r^ccf-tonc 
(as in the oboe, the clarinet, the trumpet, etc.). The first 
three groups are also called Jlue-stops, and the last recd> 
stops, from tlic construction of theirpipes(6eep^ei,2). (0) 
As to the pitch of the tones relative to tlic digitals used, 
the tno classes being /owndafion- and mutation-stops, of 
which the former give tones exactly corresponding to the 
normal pitch of the digitals, while the latter give tones 
distant from that pitch by some fixed interval, like one, 
two, or thrccoctaves, or even a twelfth. Foundation-stops 
arc usually called eight-feet slops, because the length of 
an open pipe sounding the second 0 below middle C is 
approximately eight feet; while for an analogous reason 
mutation-stops sounding an octave below the normal pitch 
of the digitals arc called s£xte<r7i-/cet«(opv; those sounding 
the octave above, four-feel slops; those sounding the 
second octave above, two-fcct slops, etc. The specific 
names of stops arc not only numerous, but often vary’ 
witliout sufficient reason. Some names have a merely 
technical significance, as diapason, principal, etc.; some 
indicate the instrument which tliuy arc intended to imi- 
tate, as flute, trumpet, riolonceUo, etc.; wliile others mark 
tlie extent of the mutation produced, as octave, ixcelfth, 
quint, etc. Each partial organ has its own stops, which 
can be sounded only by means of the digitels of Its own 
keyboard. The pipes of a stop are usually arranged in a 
transverse row on the wlnd-chcst, the orderof disposition, 
or plantation, varying somewhat. Under them, and be- 
tween theupperand middle boards of the chest, is araov- 
aide strip of wood called a tlUlcr, which (together with 
both these hoards) is perforated with holes corresponding 
to the plantation of Ujc pipes. Tire position of tlic slider 
is controlled through a system of levers by a handle near 
the keyboard 'ailed a register, stop-lmoh, or stop. When 
this handle is pulled out or drawn, the holes of the slider 
are coincident with those of the two boards, so that the air 
can pass freely from the pallets into the pipes ; when the 
handle is pushed in, the holes of the slider arc not coin- 
cident with those of the two boards, and communication 
between the pallets and the pipes is cut off. In the one 
case the stop is said to be “on," in the other “off." When 
the slider controlling the use of the upper pipes of a stop 
Is separated from that controlling the lower, the stop i4 
called divided. Since the handles controlling the use of 
the pipes or stops proper are made of the same general 
shape as those controlling various mechanical appliances, 
like couplers, thefonner are also called soundin'/ or fpeait- 
ing stops, in distinction from the latter, or mec/<antca( stops. 
Stops whose quality or power of tone is decidedly individ- 
ual, BO as to fltthem for the performance of solomelodies, 
are called solo stops. See organ, reed-organ, pipe, etc. 
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Tlie pathetic stop of Petrarch’s poetical organ was one 
he could pull out at pleasure. 

Lowell, Among my Books, ist ser., p. 308. 

7. Same as stop-hioh.S. pi. In tlie liarpsl- 
cliord, handles controlling levers hy which the 
position of tho jacks could he varied so as to 
alter the force or quality of the tones produced. 

— 9. A mark to indicate a stop or pause in 
reading; a mark of punctuation. 

I can ^vrite fast and fair, 

Jfost true orthography, and observe my stops. 

Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, iti. 2, 
Who walked so slowly, talked in such a hurry, 

And with such wild contempt for stops and Lindlcy Mur- 
ray I G. S. Cah'crley, Isabel. 

10, in joinery, one of the pieces of wood nailed 
on the frame of a door to form the recess or 
rebate into which the door shuts. — 11. l^aiit . : 
(a) A projection at the head of a lower mast, 
supporting tho trestletrees. (h) A bit of small 
lineusedtolash or fasten anythingtemporarily: 
as, hammock-5fop5, awning-5(op5. — 12. In oj)- 
tics, a perforated diaphragm inserted between 
the two combinations of a double lens, orplaced 
in front of a single lens, to intercept the ex- 
treme rays that disturb tho perfection of the 
image. The practical effect of the stop is to increase 
the (leptli of the focus and sharpness of definition, but to 
diminish the illumination in the exact ratioof the diame- 
ter of the stop to that of the lens, and hence, in photogra- 
phy, to increase correspondingly the necessary time of ex- 
posure. 

Microscopes, in which, w'hatever be the size of the lens 
itself, tlie ^eater portion of its surface is rendered inop- 
erative by a «fDp. ir. B. Carpenter, Micros,, § 10. 

13, In 'boohhinding, a small cu’cular finishing- 
tool used by bookbinders to stop a line or fillet 
at its intersection with another line. — 14. In 
lace-mamtf. (in the application of the Jacquard 
attachment described under loom, 2, to a lace- 
frame), a point at which the different sets of 
warp-threads are concentrated or brought to a 
sort of focus, and which in the design of a pat- 
tern is taken as a basis for measurement in de- 
termining the distances the respective threads 
in the set must be moved to form the desired 
pattern. Tho movements of the mechanism 
are adjusted in accordance with these measure- 
ments. — 15. hi phonetics, an alphabetic sound 
involving a complete closure of tho mouth-or- 
gans; a mute; a check, — 16. The conca\'ity 
of the profile of a dog’s face, specially marked 
in the bulldog and pug. — 17. In fencing, the ac- 
tion whereby a fencer, instead of parrying a 
blow and then thrusting, allows a careless op- 
ponent to run on his sword-point. He may hasten 
the stop by extending the sword-arm. (See stop-thrust.) 
Tlic stop is discouraged In fencing as a game, since much 
use of it shortens the passages, and destroys combinations 
of feints, disengagements, coup6s, etc.— Double stop, 
See single «fop.— Full Stop, (o) A period. (6) In lute- 
playing: (1) A chord followed by a pause. (2) A chord in 
producing which all the strings are stopped by the fingers. 

— Geneva stop, See Geneva movement, under Tnoi'cmcnf. 
-Half-stop, in an organ, a stop which contains half, or 
about half, the full number of stops.— Harmonic Stop. 
See Aarmonic.— Incomplete or imperfect stop. See 
incomplete.— Open stop, in organ-lmilding, a stop whose 
pipcsarcopenatthe upper end. —Pedal stop. Seepetinf. 

— Service stop, in railroading, a stop made by a railway- 
train, in the regular m ay and at stations designated by the 
regulation schedule, as distinguished from an emergency 
ftop.— Single stop, in ship-building, the scoring down of 
the cailines between the beams, by which means a corline 
is prevented from sinking any lower tlian its intended 
position. The double stop is generally used for deeper 
carlines than the single stop.— To hunt upon the Btopt. 
to hunt with or like a stop-hound— that is, slowly and 
with frequent pauses; hence, to be lukew’aira. 

If any [Christian] step a little forward, do not the rest 
hunt upon the stop f Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 91. 

To put a stop to, to cause to stop, temporarily or per- 
manently; break off; end. = Syn. 1. Stop, Cessation, Stay, 
Siupension, Intermission, Pause, Rest. These words may 
denote the failure or interruption of forw’ard motion or of 
activity. Stop is an energetic word, but the most general ; 
it is opposed to goi*\g forward or going on; cessation may 
be temporary or final, and is opposed, to continuance; a 
stay is a stoj) viewed as a lingering or delay ; as, a short 
stay in the place; or, as a legal teira, simply astop: as, a 
stay of proceedings ; suspension is a complete but pre- 
sumably temporary stop : as, a suspemion of work or pay ; 
intermission is a strictly temporary stop; pause is a brief 
stop, in full expectation of going on ; rest is a stop for re- 
freshment from weariness. 

stop® (stop), n. [< ME. stoppe, < AS. stoppa, a 
bucket or pail : see stoop®.] A bucket ; a pai! ; 
a small well-bucket; a milk-pail. Malliwtll. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Stop®t, n, A Slidclle Euglisk form of stoop®, 
stop-cock (stop'kok), n. A faucet with a valve 
of some form, operated by a handle : used to 
open or close a pipe or passage for water, gas, 
etc. Such coeks are sometimes made self-clos- 
ing, to prevent waste. 

stop-collar (stop'kol iir), II. In viacli., an ad- 
justahle collar v.hich can he placed and held 
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by a set-screw on a shaft or rod as a stop or 
gag:o to limit tho motion of a movable part 
sliding on tlio rod or shaft, as a fitting on tho 
main shaft on which tho carriage of a t^^ic- 
writor slides, and adjustments in many other 
machines. 

stop-cylinder (stop'sil^in-d6r), n. h\ priuiiiiff. 

See ciiliiidcr-pycss and printivfhmavliinc. 
stop-drill (stop'dril), n. A form of drill made 
with a solid shoulder, or admitting of tlio at- 
tachment of a collar by a side-screw, to limit 
tho depth of penetration of tho tool. 

Stope^ (stop), u. [< *stnpc = I^tD. stoepr, 
etc., a step; or a var. of slope, sto]>, a stej) (cf. 
stopen, slope, stapeu, pp. of sleppeii): see slep, 
and cf. An excavation made in a mine 

to remove the ore which has boon rendered ac- 
cessible by tho shafts and drifts. tIicko nro, to a 
ccrt.aln extent, pcrniiuicnt conetrnetlons, l)elnir ciirefnlly 
8Upporte<l by tlio neceaaai-j* tiinberliiK ninl lett open for 
passaeje. wbllo the stopes arc onl} supiKjrted FofariiR may 
bo m'ces‘<:\ry for Ibo aafety of thu mine, ami are more or 
less completely filled uj> with tho attic or refuac-i-oek left 
behind after the ore ha.R been picked out and pent l«i the 
surface. 

StOpO^ (stop), V. t. and i.; ))ret. and pp. sloped, 
ppr. stopinp, [< slape"^, n.] In oiiuiuij, to re- 
move tho contents of a vein. The fitopinir la done 
after a vein or lode has been laid open by riKiuiR of the 
nccc'^sary sliafts and ihIft.H. See thipiun. 
stope-'t (f'tdfOi obsolete form of stoop'^. 

stopC'H, stopent. Middle I'higlish forms of sto~ 
jn'ii, p.ast partiei]>lc of step. 
stop-finger (stop'fing ger). n. Same n'^ folhr- 
wire, li. 

stop-gap (stop'gnji). ». and n. f< stap^, r., d- 
obj. //'/p.] I. II. That which fills a gap or hia- 
tus, or, liguratively, tliat which serves as an 
exjieilient in an emergeney. 

1 deehre oil ; you hlnll nut niake a rtep <nt;i of nio. 

J'i'i (e, 'I he (. n/nier^, 1. 1. 

A Knod deal uf com erpat Ion « hloh H , . In(n>duc<'d 
as a J'r«. J^iei .'''«»<• iVvc/i. /»V"’rirr/i, .W'll JMi 

II. II. rilliuga gaji or pause, as in thecouise 
of talk. 

1 he “ « ell's'' and “ ah's," “don l-)ou-kiio« p." and ntlu r 
iii7}i interjection^, 

/'nic. A'ht Peicli. lirf^arch, 1. 

stop-gate istop'gat), II. A gate us(‘d to divide 
a eanul into sections, so tliat in case of a break 
in an mnltankmeiil in om* section th<' wat'-r 
I'lin be shut off from llowing into it from other 
sections. 

stop-hound (st»>pMioun'l), n. .\ dog trained to 
hunt slowly, stopping at the luintsinau’s sig- 
nal. Jfiirii V luiuHT 

.‘'Ir beliii; at pn-o-nt (<h) mM bT fttj lmnllii;.*. to 

kei ji hlm*‘elf In aethin, lia^ of hi** bi and 

put a p ick of /hr/s/iMi/nif/. yUid. siK'ctntur, .Si» lie. 

Stoping (sftVjlingi. II. [Verbal n. of r.] 

In inuiniij, the act of cxiuivating mineral ground 
to remove the ore after this has been rendered 
aceessibb* liy the necessary jireliminarv excava- 
tions — namely, sinking one or more shafts or 
win/es and running drifts. - Overhand Btoplnr, 
.a meth'xi iif««iTkhip «iat the LontiMiti i>i u ^rla bj u*!* 

> .incliip from btbm apvt ani, tlie ijiIiht In lap ihu" nbvii) n 
Inlpeii liypr.olty. It |r the metlnMl mo^t eutntnonl) tin 
pliOid 'Hint iiirt of ttu* materl d tlin^oui duun uhb li 
li « orlli ^ Inp 1“ ral-id to llie piirfni e mid ttie n fiun* ro< k 
(atlle or derid*)) rc*iliMp on the rtnlN r* iii.dn^ la (he < le.i- 
\ at ion. heljilnp to PUjipurt the « alln of ttir mine, and plv- 
inp ttie miner a place on «hleli to btnnd — Undorhtind 
BtOplng, e\cT\alinp the ore b) «orklnp froiii alsoc’ 
«lo\wo>ard. In underhand htopinp e><T)tlilnp loo-imd 
b> lil.'otliip li.m to he 11((4<] up to Ik- pot out of the uay 
I'he ud\ aiitape «if thh metliixl (tint In c.e^e (he «iri* i^ r> 

> aliiabb-, le"" «if U in i d be lu'-t l») Itn p» ttUip m mixed « llli 
the attle tliat II cannot be picked out. 

stop-knob (stop'nob), //. In iirpini-lnidduii;, 
the handle by which the jilayer controls the 
jiosition <*f tile slider lielonging to a particular 
stoj*. or set ol pipes. When the knob In dnoMi oul. 
the jilp’^t are re id) tu lie xoainb-d b) the key » The name 
of tin- f!lop |<4 vKinnioii!) « rll ten on tile knob. Abo c.ilhd 
rrpotrr and See cut under rml-^r rm 

stopless (stop'les), 11 . [< stojA -f -/i.sv.J Not to 
be slopped or eliecked. [Hare. ) 

Makinp a < ivil and Rtald senate rude 
\n<l ffoj'lfj-t an n runtiilip niultltiide 
.Vtr II’ iKint, <»n Klnp i liarles tin Sccoml’s lleluni 

stop-motion ' stop'md'shpn ), n. In ini eh., a de- 
vice for aiitoniat ieally arresting the motion <»f 
an engine ora machine, when fr<»in any <uuise 
it is neces'-ary to stop suddenly to pn-vent in- 
jury to the maeliinc* or material. .sioi>.niotliin 
nuchanbms are applli d to bniin«i, Fi»liiiiliip-, nolnp., und 
drau lnp-m.ichliiL«, u Indlnp-machlneM, ibuitorw, knll- 
tliip inuchhies, and enplaex. ‘I'hey are dblded into tuo 
clussi-R tho<»<3 op<-iated by Feme mechanical nieaiiF, as a 
welplited arm le-^tinp on the thread of a loom, X'here thu 
Iireakapc of the thread causes the arm to fall ; and those 
actuated by electricity, In « hicli the fall of an arm clo'ieR 
a circuit, and by meaiiH of a niapncl Fcts la molbm pome 
mechanical do ice for arrefitinp the motion, in mo'it ma- 
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chines tho usual method Is tho shifting of tho bolt that 
moves tho machine. In engines the stoppage and fall of 
the governor doses the stcain-valvc. Klcctricol stop-mo- 
tion appliances, not self-acting, arc sometimes used; in 
case of a break-down tho iiso of n imsti-button releases a 
weight that by suitable mechanism shuts otf steam from 
the engine.— Fork-and-grid Btop-motlon, iti a power- 
loom, a 8to]Kmotion In wiilch a grid on the batten acts In 
connection with afoik.wlddnvhcn tlioxvcft-thread breaks 
causes a lever to drop and stops the loom, 
stop-net (stop'iiet), n. An addition to tho main 
not ill soino-Iishing. J^^ncyc, Jirit.f IX. 254. 
stop-order (stop'or'dor), ». In stoclcAirolcing, 
an order given by a person to Ins broker to soil 
or buy a specified stock when tho price reaches 
a specified figure. 

stop-over (stop'o'vtr), n. and a. See to stop 
f)(/ or over, iinucr stop^f v. i. 
stoppage (stop'ilj), «. [< iftop^ -h •ope.'] 1. 
Tho act of stopping, in any sense, or tho state 
of being stopped; especially, a stopinngof mo- 
tion or procoauro. 

Ills luajeRty, . . . finding unexpected 8/oj»;w<7<», (ells you 
he now looks for a ptesont proceed in IiIr nilnlrH. 

Court and Ttiiirn of Charten 1. 314. 

2. A deduction made from pay or allowances 
to repay n<lvances. etc.— stoppage In transit or 
In transitu, in taw, (he act of a seller of goods xxho 1ms 
pent them on their way (o the buyer, In reclaiming (hem 
before they have come IntothenctnnI iMi^sePslon or control 
of (tio buyer, ami (ermlimtlng or PiiRpendlng perfonimncc 
of (ho sale; a right allowed in ease of discovering tho 
huj er to be Ins<dv«*ht. 

stoppeb «. [ME., < AS. stojipn, a vessel: see 

sloo}!-.] A jmil or hiiekct. J'roinjd. Pari'., 
]). *177 ; Jfalliinll. 

stopped (slo]>t), p. a. 1. In playing musical 
in.stniMK'nt*^, noting the idreet j)roduce<l by 
stopI)ing in any of (he senses tleseribed under 
V. (., 10. — 2. In an organ, having tho 
tipiu r <‘iid ])higged: said of a pip**: ojiposed to 
opt n. The tone pro«liiceil by a Ptoppetl pipe h an <»ctave 
biut-r than that priHhuK-d by an opm tdpe of the pame 
length. Stopped (Uapason, In «'r-mn htitldiii'j. Seeifia- 
(r) - Stopped noto. See 
StoppolM, ». An oh'iolett* form of 
Stoppol-f, u. Same a^ estoppil. 

Ab.itomentx. #fi 77 W». Inhlldttonp. 

yUirtton. .''4*iuirge »)f Vlllanle, >11, >7. 

stopper (^topb r>, «. [< -b wrb] 1. One 
who <»r (hat which stop.s or pbign. (u)Onewho 
filb up ho!« « or openings. 

The am b-ntp oftlebil and tliewbr men tin reof wire 
1(1 thee thy r.ilk' tp linargln td c!j|nk*|. 

Krek. 11. 

(h) I hit w hlcli elo«rn or fill* np (an opening. < to.), a« ri 
plug, a bung «»r a cork . e-p«elaU), Mieli an article for the 
niouih of a fmlt J.ar. «lec;tntir, or >l.il. when ma«leof the 
p uiu* nitt«rl'd an the \i»^el Itself, and li txlng no pmelul 
n uiM'. (IP rorl. f iiii'/, etc . artopple; Pp4*clfie.illy, a (hwlee 
for cb»«lng boiib •. for a- rate«l water. S« «*cut under 
f- tt!^ (<•) A eotoi-nb lit utcn'‘ll m uleof wiM>d. iHUie. l\ory, 
<if the like. f.»nm riy ii«« d to comere*-* <«r p.ick Pome 1 ik»*>c 
or fiocculenl puli'l.'Uice Into Piimll compi-i 

I P"M little l^.iie *' t«d*'ice«»-/n 77 >er<» ” they're Peldom 
a«k« d for no« . |« oulto out <»f f.)«hlon. 

.V«p/A«*ir. buidon liib<»tir .and huidon I. 4>\ 
(</) One who or tlmt whieh Iwingt to a Plop or Pt.and, 
pp« 4.111011), 4MI4' i»f tin* pla>4rp In t*tnd«, fiMil bdl, and 
4<(to r gaiut w tio Pt4>p<( the b ilK ttuUnrrlt (e) Saut , 
a pb 4 e 4>f iop4- p* cun •! at om- » ml t«* a Ixdt or the Ilk*-, 
u-e*! (•» chei.k the ni4>tlon «if ui)4ttlier r«»p4- 4>r 4'f a enbb*. 
>t*ipp4-f* for mbit >4 nr4- 4>f >iir|4UiPi««nFtnictbMi, pueh .an 
lr«m 4 lanip lib a l« >er 4>r pcrex'. aelaw of |ri»n lib a n'p'* 
att'irhi d. « Ic (/) In an 4irg:»n, a W4M»«b n plug Iu«' rt4 d 
III (l»»* (ia»« 4>f ri rtnlii kimla 4»f plj>« a^ In tin'xe 4*f the 
f>t«»np«d 4U-\pi«4«n. Iliitt*. lHUir«!»'n etc, wlnnee itn-y are 
4dl«*l /’'/*-■' Such plp4 -4 i»r»* turn >1 t*y iiumup 

of tb«- pl*»pper ('/) Inn \« bleb-, a bar 4 if x 4 4 nm 1 with lr«»n 
Ix/lntH ii|\«»!ed to tin* bo 4 l), and nUowr«| f 4 > tr.all 4 *u the 
grouinl b<-liind t 4 > P 4 r> 4 ' aa a tit 4 »j» 4 »r lirak*- In a^'ctmllng 
p(* 4 p gr.uli *. Su4 b a 4b-vb v la un’d f*»r ln*<tance. 4»u Ita* 
c.trti* plying on billy xlnttR. win re pl4*ppige'4 are fre- 
4ju<.nt. 

2, The uj*per pad <»r principal cullo'-ily of the 
soh* of ji d4»g’s foot. 

Tin* b g, i»r Imum t Im I<iw (be km-«' [of the grt-yhoundl, 
plioubl Im* i»f g4MMl (be p^77<--r (4»r upper jt»4l)weli 

unllxd t(» It, and firm In textun*. 

vf CrttiX Hrilain and Ainrrica, p. 13. 

3. -V ^miill tree *»f one r»f four species of the 

giuius J.'uf/inta occurring in I'hu'iua. ofthcFjie- 
cb-4 J.' t'urip'lin 1-4 tbe gnrgtun or Spuibb Ptoppir, II 
iiKoilwiJn Ih till' wblti* Ptiipper, ami ;*r4*rern la tbe red 
KtopIH-r. '1 he hiat la poinew b.it abundant, ami lina a \er> 
b(”i\), Ptriing. ami clo-'e-gr.ilnetl wo4nl of a light 

y • IloH I■^b-I•r4^w n C4d4ir. llkily (<• liexnluatde for cabinet' 
m iklitg ami t i»:ip-e engra> lug. 1’lie reinniniiig Ppeelea Po 
4 .db d Ih I', foil a rare tree be iring a Piiiall re4l fruit 
44 lib tb'- fl.iX'4»r of cnnilu-rrlea. All except the hml are 
foutul ab4» in the Wist Imlb’*. .Vir«/ent.— Cftt-hOfldstOp- 
por. >vi‘ritt A''04f.— Spanish stopper, Uef. a. (Scc 

alMp jiit/itin>j’ft»ju>rr.) 

stopper (hlopVr), r, t. [< stopper, ».] 1. To 

cUme or seeuro with ti .stopple: ns, .stoppered 
bottles. — 2. To fit xvith a stopple or stopjiles. 

'I’he iiioutb <4f tlicveaael (o be rtopjwrrd Is gruuiul by an 
Iron eune fixed tu a lathe. 

//, J. PoirrH, Glnsp-maklug, p. 73. 


stop-rod 

3. Kaiit., to Bocuro with a stopper or stoppers. — 
To stopper a cable, to put stoppers on a cable to prevent 
it from running out of the ship when riding at anchor. 

stopper-bolt (stop'6r-h61t), 11 . Naut., a larjjo 
ring-bolt driven into tbe deck before the mam 
hatch, etc., for securing tho stoppers. 

stopper-hole (stop'6r-hdl), n. In iron-puddUng, 
a hole in the door of tho furnace through which 
tho motal is stirred. Seo cut under pufttHhip- 
furnacc, 

stopper-knot (stop'4r-not), n. A knot in tlio 
end of a rope-stopper made by double-walling 
tho strands. 

stopping (stop'ing), n. [Verhal n. of r.] 

1. Tho net of one who or that whieh stops, in 
any Kcnso. Specifically — (a) Tho process of filling 
cracks or fissures, ns in an oil-painting, xvlth a composi- 
tion preparatory to restoring; also, the material used In 
tho process. 

Tho Ftojypinr;, ns this mlxtiiro [of size and whiting] is 
called, is pressed Into tho cracks by means of a palette- 
knife. ]]’orkshop Jlcceipts, 2d ser., p. 127. 

(M In ftchinp. See to tdop out (a), under rtopl, v. t. (c) 
The act or process of altering the pilch of tho tones of a 
musical Instrument in any of tho w'nys described under 
ptojA, c. t., 10. 

2. Something tlmt stops. Specifically— (a) In min- 
IU7, any solid wall or brattice built across a passage in a 
mine, to shut out the air from tho goaves, or to litnit It 
to certain passages, or to keep the gas confined, or for any 
otluT imriKisc. (A) In dental Punj., material for filling 
cavities in teeth, fc) In /arricrij, a hall or pad for stuff- 
ing tijc space in a horse’s foot within the inner edge of 
tliu shoe.— Double stopping, In rui-jdaying, the act or 
jiroceaa of pmducing tones Bimullancously from two stoji- 
ped strings. 

Btopping-bnish (stop'ing-brnsli), h. 1, In hot- 
)uol:iiiij, ji brush used to sprinkle boiling water 
ujion the napping and tho Imt-body to assist in 
uniting them. — 2. In ctchiiiff, a cameVs-hair 
brush used in stopping out parts of etched 
plutes. 

slopping-coat (stop'ing-kot), u. The cover- 
ing of rc.sistant material applied to any part 
of an object jibout to l)e cxiioscd to tlio action 
of an acid or other agent, in order to protect 
tliat part from such action. 

Btoppmg-kDifo (Htop'ing-nif), a. A knife used 
in stopjiing, ns a glaziers’ putty-knife. 

stop-plank (stop'j>hingk)t One of the planks 
employed to form a sort of dam In some hy- 
dra t> lie worlcs. They grnemlly occupy vertical grooves 
In the wing wales of a lock or weir, to hold hack waterlii 
ea'c of trm]Ktn\ry dbonler of the lock-gates. 

stop-plato (sloji'plut ), )i. An end-bearing for 
th(4 axlf‘ in a railroad journal-bo.x, designed to 
re>ist eml-play of the axle. 

stopple' (stop'l), a. [< ME. .stojipcl, stopped, 
.sti>}ull: < -f -rl, Tiow -le, a noun-formative 
indiejiting tin* inslrmnent (as also in whittle, 
siniKjle, etc.).] 1. That whicli stops or closes 

the mnulli of a Vessel; n stojiper: ns, a glass 
stojijde; n eork .vfep/i/c. 

Itru), J, litill Indell, with j. eheyncaml J. wrlyng 
xxx>llj. uneea. Parton I. 472. 

Who know », when he openeth the rtnprdr, >4 hat may he 
III the Nittle? It. Jvnf'in, Jl;irlhuiomcw J’nlr, 11. 1. 

2. A i)lngsonu'tiim‘S inserted in certain finger- 
lioh's of a llut(' or fiageolct to accommodate its 
seah* to some unusual series. 

Btopplo' (sloji'l), !'. pret. and p]). stoppled, 
ppr. stoji]iliiip, [<. slojtjifei, u.] To stoji or close 
with a .stopple. 

Hla hoUTF of Ftudy clos’d at la«t, 

Ami tlnloh'd hla conclxe n past, 

Sti>jiplfi{ hla erube, riplaeM hb hook 
Wllliln Its cusliimury maik. 

Ct'Wper, Mornllzer Corrected. 

stopple- (stoi)'l), «. f< ME. .slnpijll, stniijde ; n 
more form of stubfde : see stubble.'] Stub- 
ble. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Ami thont hauhert and y s ctder, that nere notliyng Fouple, 
He nmol of y s he4 id ivs lyjtly die as y t w ere a lute rtouple, 
Jtohert 0 / (ilvucr.dcr, j), 223. 

Btop-ridgO (stoji'rij), 11 . A band slightly ele- 
vated ujion tlH‘ surface of a blade or a similar 
part of ail imjilemcnt, intended to stoj> and hold 
it in the juniper place, as in the liandle. In 
stone ctdts the jiresenco of such a stoji-ridgo 
marks it certain class or category. 

stop-rod (stop'rod), u. In nrovinp, tho rod 
which extends longitudinally under tho batten 
of ji loom, forming n part of the stop-motion, 
and wliicli raises a catch that, if not raised, 
engages mcehanism wliicli immediately stops 
tho loom. Ilvcry time the slmttlo enters tlio Fhuttle- 
1 k)X fairly It act.s upon a Rtoiv-finger to cause tho stoji-rod 
to lift the catch ; hut. If tlio shuttle Is stopped In its course 
through the shed, the cateh b not raised, the loom Is 
stopped, aud the warji, which wotild otherwise he broken 
by the Impact of the reed against the ehuttle while In tho 
shed, Is thus saved. 



stop-sliip 

stop-shipt (stop'sliip), 11 . [< stop^,v., + o'bj.s/iyi; 
n translation of the Gr. ixcvrik, the remora: 
see Echcnci^, and ef. mora, remora.'] The fish 
remora. 

O Rlnp-shiii, . . . tell vs where thou doo’st thine Anchors 
liitle ; 

'Whence thou resistest Sayls, Owers, 'Wind, and Tide 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks,* i. 6. 

stop-thrust (stop'thrust), n. In fencing, a 
-light thrust at one’s opponent, instead of a 
parry, made after he has hegtmto lunge for- 
rvartl in on attack. The stop-thrust goes over by 
dclicste gradations into the time-tlirust, but is not con- 
sidered by fencers n tine blow like the time-thrust. 

stop-valve (stop'valr), n. 1. In hydrnnl., a, 
valye which closes a pipe against tile passage 
of fluid. It is usually n disk ivhich occupie.s a cli-imber 
aliovo tlio pipe wlicn tlie passageway throngli the latter 
is open, and is driven down by a screw to stop the aper- 
ture- 

2. In steam-engines, a valve fitted to the steam- 
pipes, where they leave the several boilers, in 
such a waythat any boiler may be shut off from 
the others and from the engines, 
stop-watch (stop'woch), 11 . A watch which re- 
cords small fractions of a second, and in which 
the hands can be stopped at any instant, so as 
to mark the exact time at which some event 
occurs: chiefly used in timing races. 

He suspended his voice in the epilogue a dozen times, 
tliree seconds and three fifths by a rtfip-n'atch, my lord, 
each time. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 12^ 

stop-water (stop'wu'’tt‘r), n. [< .stopl, V., -H 
obj. water.] 1. Jfaut., a drag.— 2. A plug of 
soft wood driven tightly into a hole at the 
joint of a scarf, the expansion of which, when 
immersed, prevents water from working up 
through the scarf and behind the bottom plank- 
iliff. In buildinff iron ships a piece of canvas covered 
with red lead is used to make watcr.tight joints >vhero 
calking is dilUcuIt. 

stop-'wheel (stop'hwel), i\. Soo Geneva move- 
ment, •under 

stop-work (stop'wCTk), n, A device attached 
to the barrel of a •watch, musical box, etc., to 
prevent overtNinding. 

Stor^t, a. A Middle English foiTn of sioor^, 
Stor-f, [ME., < AS. stor, incense, storax (= 
W.ijstor, resin, rosin), < L. utorax, storax: see 
ifforrrj:.] Incense. 

Thet Star signefled Code werkes, for a.^c sc smcch of 
the wanne hit is l-do Into theucril'ti and goth upward 
to the lieuene and to Oode warde Swo amuntcl si godc 
biddlnge to gode of tho herle of tho godo crifitcncmannc. 

Old Eny. Mise. (ed. ilorrls), p. 2S. 

storable (stor'a-bl), a. [< stored + -able.] 
Capable of being stored. It. S. Ball, Exper. 
Mechanics, p. 2G2. 

storage (stor'ilj), 11 . [< stored + -age.] 1. Tho 
act of storing, in any sense; specifically, tho 
keeping of goods in a store, warehouse, or other 
place of deposit. — 2. The price charged or paid 

for keeping goods in a storehouse Cold stor- 

age, storage in refrigerating clmrabcrs or other places 
nrtilicially cooled, as for the preseiratlon of articles liable 
to be damaged by heat.— Storage battery. See battery. 
— Storage magazine- Same os mayazine, 1 (n). — Stor- 
age warehouse. Sec warehouse. 

storage-bellows (fitdr'aj-beFdz), n. See or- 
G. 

storax (sto'raks), v. [= F. storax, siyrax, < L. 
storax, styrax, < Gr. orrpa^, a sweet-smelling 
resin so called, also a tree producing it.] 1, 
A solid resin resembling benzoin, with tho fra- 
grance of vanilla, formerly obtained from a 
small tree, Styrax ojjlcinalis, of Asia Minor and 
Syria. It was in use from ancient times down to the 
close of tlie last century, hut has disappeared from the 
market, the trees having heen mostly reduced to buslies 
by excessive lopping. 

This, that, and ev'rj’ thicket doth transpire 

More sweet than storax from the hallowed fire. 

Herrick, Apparition of his Mislresse. 

2. The tree yielding storax, or some other tree 
or shrub of the same genus. Among the American 
-species, Styrax Californica Is a handsome Californian shrub. 
Sec cutln next column.— Liquid storax, a balsam known 
from ancient times with the true storax, obtained by boil- 
ing and pressing from the inner bark of tho Oriental sweet- 
gum tree, lAqiiidamhar orientalis, itself also called liquid- 
amhar. It Is a semi-fluid adhesive substance witli the 
properties of a stimulant expectorant, but now scarcely 
used in Western practice except as a constituent in tho 
compound tincture of benzoin (resembling friars’ balsam : 
see benzoin), and as an application for Itch. It has long 
been used in making incense and fumigating preparations, 
and also enters into perfumery. Its chief markets are 
China and India. A similar balsam Is obtained, chiefly in 
Burma, from Altinyia exccUa, known (together with the 
last) In East Indian commerce as rose-rnaloes, rasamala, 
etc. In Formosaand southeni China a dry terebinthinous 
resin of the same cliaractcr is derived from lAquidambar 
Fo77no«ano (a species recently identified). An American 
llquidambar, or liquid storax, or a substitute for it, is pro- 
cured as natural exudation or by Incision from the bark 
375 
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Ilrnncli with Flow ers of Stor.iJt {Styr/tx Cah/orntca']. 
a, a leaf, showinp nervation. 


of the sweet guni, Liquidamhar sttrraciflua, in the hotter 
parts of its habitat. It Is bettor known in Euiope than 
in tho United States, \\ here it is perhaps most used for 
making chewing-gmn. 

Storax liquida (cometli) from Rhodes. 

f/akluyVs Voyayes, II. 277. 
Storax ointment. Sec ointmetit. 
storax-tree (sto'raks-tre), v. Same a,s5/omx, 2. 
store^t, a, A Middle English form of stoor^, 
store-t, i’. A Middle English form of stoor^, 
Store^ (stor), t*. t.; prot. and pp. stored, ppr. 
storiny» [< ME. storcu, also astoren, asioricn, < 
OF, cstorcr, esturcr, estaurcr, make, build, es- 
tablish, provide, furnish, store, < L. instaurarc, 
renew, repair, make, ML. also provide, store, < 
in, in, to, + *sfaitrarc, set up, place (found also 
ill rcstaurarc, restore), < *staurns, fixed, = Gr. 
frravpoe, n., an upright polo, a stake, cross, = 
Skt. sflidvara, fixed, = AS. sfcor, a rudder, etc.; 
from the root of stand: seo stand. Cf. restore, 
instauration, etc. Honco stored, n., storayc, 
story-, ciQ.] 1. To provide ; furnish; supply; 
equip; outfit. 

No Cj'tce of tlic World is so wel stored of Schippes as Is 
that. Mandevilte, Travels, p. 207. 

Her Mind with thousand Virtues stor’d. 

Prior, Ode to tlie King after the Queen’s Death, st. 35. 

I believe for Greek & Latin there come very few lads so 
well stored to the University. 

William Lloyd, In Ellis s Lit. Letters, p. 188. 

2. To Stock with provisions; provision; rc- 
pleni.Nli. 

AIIc tliinc castles ich habbe wcl istored. 

Layamon, 1. 13412. 

B.ackc to the jlc of Alango, wlicrc some of vs went a 
londc ... to store vs of newe vytn}’llcs. 

Sir It. Guyl/orde, Pylgrymage, p. 50. 

3. To deposit in a store or warehouse for pres- 
ervation or safe-keeping; warehouse. 

Now was stored 

III the Bwcct-sraclllng gi-an.arlcs all the hoard 

Of golden corn. 

H’lffiam Morris, Enrtlily Paradise, I. 393. 

4. To layup in reserv'e; accumulate; board: 
often with vj). 

According to Sir W. Tliomson a single Faure cell of tlie 
spiral form, weighing 1C5 lbs., can store 2,000,000 foot- 
pounds of energy. 

II'. L. Carjfcnter, Energy In Nature (1st ed.), p. 125. 
5t. To restore. 

Keppit the fro combrannse «t fro cold detli, 

Storet thee to strengiit A till stytho londes, 

And dawly Iilr (listltiir of Inr fader. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 720. 

stored (stor), n. and a. [< ME. stor, store, stoor 
(ef. W. y.itor = Gael, stor, < E.), < OF. estorc, 
estoirc, cstor'.c. provision.s, store, a fleet, navy, 
army, < ]\IL. staurum (also, after OP., storinm), 
same as instaurum, store, < L. in.stanrare, re- 
new, restore, ME. also proWdo, furnish, store: 
seo stores, II.] I, n. 1. That which is provided 
or furnislied foruso as needed; a stock accu- 
mulntod as for future nso ; a supply ; a lioard ; 
specifically, in the plural, articles, particularly 
of food, accumulated for a specific object ; bu]!- 
plies, as of food, ammunition, arms, or cloth- 
ing: as, militaiT’ or naval stores; tho winter 
stores of a family. 

JIo . . . kepte liir to Ids usage and his gtore. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2337. 
r ,00 pounds of hard bread, sleeping-bags, and assorted 
subsistence stores were landed from the floe. 

Schley and Soley, Kesene of Greely, p. 77. 


storehouse 

Hence — 2. A great quantity ; a large number; 
abundance; plenty: used with, or archaically 
without, the indefinite article. 

That olde man of pleasing wordes had store. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 35. 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize. 

Milton, L’Allegro, 1. 121. 
3. A place where supplies, as provisions, am- 
munition, arms, clothing, or goods of any kind, 
are kept for future use or distribution ; a store- 
house; a warehouse; a magazine. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam, . . . 

Concocted and adjusted, they reduced 
To blackest grain, and into store convey’d. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 515. 
Hence — 4. A place where goods are kept for 
sale by either wholesale or retail ; a shop : as, 
a book-5forc; a dry-goods store. See note un- 
der sliop^, 2, [U. S. and British colonies.] 

Stores, as the shops are called. 

Capt. D. Hall, Travels in N. A., I. 8. 
Bill of stores. See Wffs.— Bonded store. See bonded. 
— Cooperative store. See cooperative.— Toxicy store. 
See/ancy.— Gener^-order store, a customs warehouse 
in which goods are stored temporarily, as unclaimed, or 
arriving in advance of invoice or transportation papers, 
or through other like cause of detention. Such goods are 
obtainable only on a general order.— General store, a 
store or shop where goods of all ordinary kinds are kept 
for sale ; especially, such a store in a country village or at 
cross-roads.— In Store, laid up; on hand; ready to be 
produced : as, we know not what the future has in store 
for us. 

I have an hour’s talk in store for you. 

Shah., J. C., ii. 2. 121. 
Marine, ordnance, public stores. See the qualifying 
words.— Sea-stores, provisions and supplies on shipboard 
for use at sea. Compare Ship-stores, pro- 

visions and supplies for use on board ships at sea or in 
port: such supplies are sealed, as non-dutiable, by the 
customs offleers.— Small stores, in a man-of-war, a gen- 
eral term embracing tinware, tobacco, soap, razors, brush- 
es, thread, needles, etc., Issued and charged to the men 
by the paymaster.— Subsistence stores. Sec subsistence. 
—To set store by. Secscti,u. t., 18.— To tell no store 
oft, to make no account of ; set no store by. 

I ne telle of laxatyves no store, 

For they ben venymous, I woot it weol ; 

1 hem diflye, I love Iiem never adeel. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 334. 

II. n. It. Hoarded; laid up: as, store linen; 
store fruit. 

Of this treasure . . . the gold was accumulate, and store 
treasure; . . . but the silver is still growing. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

2. Containing stores; set apart for reeemng 
stores or supplies. CompHTe store-city. — 3, Ob- 
tained at a store or shop; purchased or pur- 
chasable at a shop or store: as, store clothes; 
store teeth (humorously used tor false teeth). 
This word in rural or frontier use is commonly opposed 
to home-made, and implies preference : as, stylish store 
curtains; in town use it is usually opposed to made to 
order, and implies disparagement: as, clumsy store boots. 
(Colloq,, V. S.J— Store casemate. Sameasturraefrease- 
mate (which see, under bfirracA:).— Store cattle, lean cat- 
tle bought for fattening by squatters who find that they 
have more grass than tho natural increase of their herd 
requires. [Australia.) 

Oh, wo are not fit for anything but store cattle : we are 
all blady grass. Mrs. Cn>np6e((Prac£i,neadStation,p. 74, 

Store pay, payment for country produce, labor, etc., 
by goods iron", a store, in lieu of cash; barter. [Rural, 
U. S.) 

See, a girl has just arrived with a pot of butter to trade 
off for store pay. She wants in exchange a yard of calico, 
a quarter of tea, . . . and a bottle of rum. 

Capt. Priest's Adventures, p. 64. {Bartlett.) 

Store^f, n, A Middle English form of stour^. 

store*^ (stor), n. [< F. store, a window-shade, 
spring-blind, roller-blind, < L. storen, a mat.] 
A window-shado : tho French terra used in 
English for such a shade when of decorative 
character, especially when of French manufac- 
ture. 

store-city (stor'sit^i), n. In the Old Testament, 
a city provided with stores of provisions for 
troops. 

Ho [Solomon] built Tatlmor in the wilderness, and all 
tho store cities, which he built in Ilamath. 

2 Chron. viil. 4. 

store-farm (stor'filrm), n, A stock-farm; a 
cattle-farm; a sheep-farm. Heart of Mid- 
Lotliian, xlii. [Scotch.] 

store-farmer (stor'fiir^m6r), n. Same as sioeJe- 
farmcr. [Scotch,] 

storehouse (st6r'hous),n. 1. Ahouso in which 
things aro stored ; a building for tho storing 
of grain, food-stufTs, or goods of any kind; a 
magazine; a repository; a warehouse; a store. 

They ne’er cared for us yet; suffer us to famish, and 
their store-houses cinmmed with grain. 

Shak., Cor., i. 1. 83. 

2f. Astoro; ajdcntiful supply. 



storehouse 

And greatly joyed raerrj’ tales to faine, 

Of which a storehouse did with her remain. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 0. 

storekeeper (st6r'ke'''p6r), n. 1. One -who has 
the care or charge of a store or stores, (a) A 
shopkeeper. [U. S.] (!i) An offieer in a doekyard in charge 
of stores and storehouses; the superintendent of a store- 
house in a navy-yard, (c) Milit., a commissioned officer 
in the United States army who has charge of the mili- 
tary stores at depots and arsenals. A milUanj storekeeper 
is an officer of the quartermaster’s department; an ord- 
nance storekeeper, of the ordnance department; a medi- 
cal storekeeper, of the medical department. These oflicers 
have the rank and pay of mounted captains in the arm)’, 
but ai-e not in the line of promotion. 

2. Figuratively, an article in a stock of goods 
that remains so long on hand as to he unsalable. 
[Slang, XJ. S.] 

storekeeping (stor'ke'''ping), n. The act of tak- 
ing charge of stores or a store. 

storeman (stdr'man), n , ; pi, storemen (-men). 

1. A man in charge of stores or supplies: as, 
the storeman^ s stock of bolts and screws. — 2. 
A man employed in a storehouse for the work 
of storing goods. 

Tliequestion of wages of shifters and sforc-tnen has been 
referred to arbitration. 

W’cekhjEcho, Sept. 5, 18S5. {Enepe, Diet.) 

store-master (st6r'mas'''ter), n. The tenant of 
a store-farm. [Scotch.] 

storer (st6r'6r), n. [< stored 4* -cri.] One who 
laj’s up or accumulates a store. 

Storeria (sto-re'ri-ii), H. [NL. (Baird and Gi- 
rard, 1853), named’ after Dr. D, H. Storer, an 
American naturalist.] A genus of harmless 
colubriform serpents of North America, of the 
family CohihrUlic. Two common species of the 
United States are S. eJclcayi, and S. occipitoma- 
culnta, the spotted-neck snake. 

store-room (stor'rom), n. A room set apart for 
stores or supplies, especially table and house- 
hold supplies. 

Miss Tenkyns asked me if I would come and help her to 
tic up the preserves in the store-roo)n. 

Jfra. Gaskcll, Cranford, ii. 

store-ship (stor'ship), n. A government vessel 
detailed to carry stores for the use of a fleet or 
garrison, or to store them in foreign ports. 

storey, n. See stonj^. 

storge (stor'ge), n. [< Gr. oropyij, natural love 
or affection, < aTkp)tiv, love, as parents their 
children.] The strong instinctive affection of 
animals for their young; hence, tbeattachmont 
of parents for children, or of children for pa- 
rents; parental or filial love. [Rare and tocli- 
nical.] 

In the stornc, or natural affections of divers animals to 
their young ones, . . . there appears in the parent mani- 
fest tokens of solicitousness, skill, and in some cases cour- 
age too. Boyle, Christian Virtuoso, pt, II. aph. viii. 

The innocence of infancy ... is the cause of the love 
called storge. Sivedcnhorg, Conjugial Love (trans.), § 395. 

storialt (sto'ri-al), a. [ME. stonal, an aphctic 
form of historiaW] 1. Historical. 

This is siorial sooth, it is no fable. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 702. 

2. Of the nature of a stor>'. 

He shal fynde )mowc, greto and smalo, 

Of storial thyng that toucheth gcntillcsse, 

And eek raoralitee and hoolynesse. 

Chaucer, Trol. to Sliller’s Tale, I. 71. 

storiated (sto'ri-a-ted), a. [Cf. hisioriated.'\ 
Decorated with elaborate ornamental and illus- 
trative designs, as title-pages of books in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in which 
the ornamentation often covered the entire 
page. 

The mania for the acquisition of storiated title-pages has 
led to the cruel spoliation of thousands of rare old books. 

London Art Jour., No. 51, p. 91. 

storied^ (sto'rid), a. [< story^ 4- 1. 

Celebrated or recorded in story or history’; as- 
sociated with stories, talcs, or legends. 
To-morrow hurry through the fields 
Of Flanders to the storied PJiine 1 

M. Arnold, Calais Sands. 
2. Adorned with scenes from a story, or fi’om 
history, executed by means of sculpture, paint- 
ing, wea^dng, needlework, or other art : as, sto- 
ried tapestries. 

Storied windows, richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 159. 
Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Gray, Elegy. 

storied- (sto'rid), a. [Foi-merly also storeyed; 
< storifi 4- -cd2.] Ha^4ng stories or stages: as, 
a iom-storied building. 

storier (sto'ri-dr), n. [< story'^ 4- -cri.] A re- 
latcr of stories; a story-teller; a historian. 
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The honeyed rhythm of this melodious storier. 

J. Rogers llees. Poetry of the Period (Bookworm, p. G5). 

storifyif (sto'ri-fi), v. i. [< siory^ 4- "L./acerc, 
make, do: see ~fy»^ To make or tell stories 
about. 

storify2 (sto'ri-fi), v. t . ; pret. and pp. storijicd, 
ppr. siorifying. [< story'^ 4- Jj.faccre, make, do : 
see -/y.] To range, as beehives over and un- 
der one another, in the form of stories. Pliin, 
Diet. Apiculture, p. 67. [Rare.] 

storiologist (sto-ri-ol'o-jist), n. [< storiolog-y 4- 
-i5f.] A student or expounder of popular tales 
and legends; one who is versed in folk-lore. 
[Recent.] 

Tlie resuscitation of the roe from its bones will recall to 
storiologists similar incidents in European and especially 
Scandinavian and Icelandic folk-lore. 

iV. and Q., 7th ser., I. 484, note. 

storiology (st5-ri-ol'o-ji), n. [< E. siory'^ 4- 
Gr. -Tioyia, < Myetv, speak: sec -ology.'] The 
science of folk-lore ; the study of popular tales 
and legends. [Recent.] 

For Chaucer’s direct source, it might be well worth 
while for students of comparative storiology who have 
leisure ... to c.xaniine tliese and similar monkish col- 
lections of excropla [of the thirteenth century]. 

N. and Q., 7th sen, I. 485. 

stork (stork), n. [< !ME. siorJ:, < AS. store = 
D. IMLG. LG. stork = OHG. storah, MHG. G. 
storch (also OHG. store, MHG. G. dial, stork) 
= Icol. siorkr = Sw. Dan. stork, a stork; cf, 
OBulg. sfrukii, Bulg. sfnV:, shtrnk = Serv. shirk 
= ORuss. sierkti, Russ, sterkhu = Lith. starkus 
= Lott, shirks = Hung, cszicrag = Albanian 
stcrkjok, a stork. The relation of the Teut. to 
the Slav, and other forms is undetermined. Cf. 
Gr. r<5/)yof, a \uilturo, rdpyo^ vyf)6<l>ot7i^, a swan.] 
A largo altricial gi-allatorial bird, of the fam- 
ily Ciconitd<e and especially of the subfamily 
Ciconiinx (which see for technical characters). 
Tlic stork is related to the herons, spoonbills, and ibises, 
b\it not very closely to the clones. There are several 
species, found in nearly all temperate and tropical re- 
gior»8. They arc tall and stately birds, equaling the cranes 
and larger herons in stature, but arc readily distinguished 
by many tcchnic.il characters. Storks are w.ading birds, 
frequenting the vicinity of water; but some of tliem be- 
come scmi-domcsticatcd, and often nest on buildings. 
■I'heir fidelity and amiability arc traditional. They feed 
chiefiy on reptiles (os sn.akcs and lizards), amphibians (ns 
frogs), fishes, inollusks, and worms, but also sometimes 
capture small quadrupeds and birds. The best-known 
siiecies is the common white stork of Europe, Ctconin 
alha; when adult. It Is pure-white with black-tippcd 
wings and reddish bill and feet ; it Is about 3X feet long, 
and stands 4 feet high. T!»c black stork of’ the same 
country Is C. nigra, a rarer species. Various birds of dif- 
ferent countries, teclinlcally storks, arc known by other 
names, as adjutant, marabou, maguari, Jabiru, shell-ibi.^, 
and nood-ibis. Sec these words, and cuts under adjutant- 
bird, Ciconiid/r. Grall/e, jabiru, openbill, Pelargomorphrc, 
simOit. atnl Ta/Unlmf.— Black-necked stork, Xenorhyn- 
chus au.'dralis, of India and Australia, related to the Amer- 
ican jabiru and Afticnn Baddlc-billcd stork, the tlirce being 
often placed in the genua ii/'»/c(ena.— Black stork. See 
def.— Episcopal stork, Dissoura cpiscopus. Sec cut 
under Pclargomorphw . — Giant Stork, the adjutant-bird. 
-Hair-crested stork, Leptoptilm (Cranopclargus) ja- 
lamcus, n small and quite distinct species of marabou, re- 
lated to the adjutant, found in paits of India, Java, Su- 
mati-a, etc. — Maguaii stork, Eiaccnura maguari. Sec 
maguari — Marabou stork. See marabou, and cut un- 
dei — PouchCd Stork. Same as nrf/«fn?iN 

— Saddle-blUed stork, Ephippiorhynchus senega- 
Icnxis. Sec the generic name.— Wblte-bellied stork, 
Sphcnorhynchtis abdimi. See cut under «mWL — White 
Stork. See def. 

stork-billed (stOrk'bild), a. Having a bill like 
a stork’s, as a kingfisher of the genus Pelargop- 
sis. See eut under Pclargopsis. 

Stork’s-bilKstOrks'bil), «. 1. A plant of the ge- 
nus Erodium, particularly the heroii’s-bill, E. ci- 
cuiarium (also 
called hemlock 
storPs-hiU), a 
low bushy lierb 
with pinnate 
leaves, a most- 
ly Old World 
plant, abiin- 
dantlynatural- 
ized in many 
parts of the 
United States, 
perhaps indi- 
genous in the 
west. See al- 
fdcrdla. — 2. 

A plant of the 
related ge- 
nus Pciargo- 
which in- 
cludes the ge- 
raniums, etc., 
of gardens. 



Flowering Plant of Stork’s-bill {Erpdinm 
cicutariuni), a, one of the carpels. 
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storm (storm), n. [< ^lE. sionn, < AS. storm, 
storm, = OS. MD. D. MLG. LG. storm = OHG. 
MHG. G. Sturm = Icel. stormr = Sw. Dan. 5form 
(not in Goth. ; cf. It. stormo, a fight, It. dial. 
Sturm = Pr. cstorn = OF. csiour, cstor, csiur (> 
E. stour^, a tumult, stir) = Ir. Gael, stoirm = 
Bret.sfoifrni, a storm, alK Teut.) ; perhaps, with 
foiToative -nij from the root of stir^ {■%/ stur, 
%/ sfo?*) or of L. sternere, strew : see stir^, strew.] 

1. A distmbance of the normal condition of the 
atmosphere, manifesting itself by winds of un- 
usual direction or force, or by rain (often with 
lightning and thunder), snow, or hail, or by sev- 
eral of these phenomena in combination ; a tem- 
pest: also used wfith reference to precipitation 
only, as in bail-sfor»?, thundev-stoi'm, snow- 
storm. A storm is usually associated with an area of low 
pressure, and its intensity or violence depends upon the 
steepness of the density-gradients which produce it. The 
terms area of loiv pressure, cyclone, cyclonic storm, and 
storm are often used interchangeably. In area of low 
pressure the primary reference is to the state of the ba- 
rometer, in cyclone it is to the gyratory* character of the 
atmospheric circulation, and in storm to the disturbance 
of the weather : but each term is extended to include the 
whole of the attendant phenomena. 

And there arose a great storm of wind. Mark iv. 37. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er yon are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 

Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 29. 

2. Specifically — (a) Technically, in nautical 
use, a wind of force 11 on the Beaufort scale, 
being that in which a man-of-war could carry 
only storm-staysails. 

The wind suddenly shifted in a heavy rain squall from 
SSE. to W., and increased to a sfonn; at 12 noon the barom- 
eter read lowest, and the wind was blowing a storm. 

Monthly Weather Review (18S7), p. 40. 

(fc) A fall of snow, (c) A prolonged frost. [Prov. 
Eng.] Hence, figni’atively — 3. A tempestuous 
flight or descent of objects fiercely hurled: as, 
a storm of missiles. 

No drizzling shower. 

But rattling storm of arrows barb’d with fire, 

Milton, P. L., vi. 540. 

4. A ^^olent disturbance or agitation of human 
society; a civil, political, or domestic commo- 
tion; a tumult; a clamor, 

I will stir up in England some black stonn 

Shall blow ten thousand souls to heaven or hell. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 349. 

5. A destructive or overwhelming calamity; 
extremity of adversity or disaster. 

Having passed many bitter brunts and Wastes of ven* 
geaunce, they dread no stonnes of Fortune. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., Februarj’, Embleme. 

An old man, broken witli the stom\s of state. 

Shah, Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 21. 

6. A vehement or passionate outbreak, as of 
some emotion, or of tlio expression of such 
emotion: as, a 5fom of indignation; a storm 
of applause; a sfom of hisses. 

Mark’d you not how her sister 
Began to scold and raise up such a storm? 

Shak., T. of the S., i. 1. 177. 

Her bosom shaken with a sudden stor^n of sighs. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

7. Mint., a "siolent assault on a fortified place 
or strong position ; a dashing attempt by troops 
to capture a fortified place, as by scaling the 
walls or forcing the gates. 

How by stonn the walls were won, 

Or how the victor sacked and burnt the town. 

Drydcn. 

Cyclonic storm, one that accompanies or is caused by a 
cyclone.— Electric storm. See electric.— Eye of a storm, 
the calm region at the center of a violent cyclonic storm, 
where tlie clouds clear away and blue skj* appears — occur- 
ring mostly in the tropics, but also experienced more or 
less perfectly in higher latitudes. This phenomenon is 
due to the circumstance tlint the winds immediately bor- 
dering tlie central area blow circularly around it, leaving a 
region of calm. The centrifugal force of the wind inten- 
sifies the diminution of pressure, and develops a tendency 
toward a gently descending current from above, and a con- 
sequent clearing of the sky.— High-area storm, a stonn 
associated with an area of high pressure. — Low-area 
storm. Same as cyclonic storm.— Magnetic, revolving, 
etc., storm. See the' adjectives. — Storm and stress (a 
translation of the German .S'^unn und Drang, alluding to 
a drama by Klinger, “Sturm und Drang”], a name given 
to a period in German literary liistorj' (about 1770 to 1790) 
influenced by a group of younger writers wliose works were 
characterized by passion and reaction from tlie old meth- 
ods ; hence, a proverbial phrase for unrest or agitation. — 
To take by storm, (a) Mint., to carry by assault. See 
def. 7. 

The recollection of the victory* of Roanoke imparted to 
the Fedcrals that assurance which is a great element of 
success ; they knew that a battery* could be taken by storm. 

Comte dc Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), I. 5S7. 

(b) To captivate or carry away by surprising or delight- 
ing: as, the new singer has taken the town by stonn.— 
Wind-storm, a storm with heavy wind, without precipi- 
tation. =Syn. 1. Tempest, etc. See 



storm 

storm (?t6rm), v. [< JIE. sionncn, sturmcn, < 
AS. sti/rman = D. MLG. LG. siormen = OHG. 
aliiriiitin, JIIIG. G. siiirmcn = Icel. sti/rma = 
Sw. storma = Dan. siormc, storm; ef. It. stor- 
hurc, make a noise, stormcggiare, ring the 
ftorm-l'cn. throng together; from the noun.] 
I. iiitrriii.-. 1 . To blow rvith great force ; also, 
to r.iin, hail, snow, or sleet, especially with 
■olfTice: used impersonally: as, it storms.— 
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storm-cock (storm'kok), n. 1. The fieldfare, storm-signal (stdrm'sig'nal), «. A signal dis- 
Tiirdus pilaris ; also, the mistletlmish, T. visci- played on sea-eoa-ts and lake-shores for indi- 
vonts. eating the expected prevalence of high winds 

Its gone ... it [the missel) begins . . . very early in 
the spring, niten with the new' year, in blowing showery 
weather, which makes the inhabitants of Ilampshire call 
It the storm.cock. Pennant. Brit. Zobl, (ed. 177C), I, 30-2. 

2. The gi-ecn woodpecker, Gcciniis riridis. 

[Prov. Eng. in all uses.] 


2. 'Jo fume; scold; rage; be in a violent agi- storm-compass (storm'kum'pas), «. Same as 
orpassion ; raish a tempest. siorm-card. 

Zlj- Polpliin then, disciying Land (at last), Storm-COnc (storm'kon), 71. A cone consisting 

.sone.-.: with himsclfe for hauing made such haste. of taiTed canvas extended on a frame 3 feet 
Sfilrracr, tr. of Iju Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. high and 3 feet wide at the base, used either 
tyiion ... I scf .'i gentleman lose his money wit li sc- alone or along with the dntm as a storm-signal, 
rt nitw I rccoeni=e in him all the great qualities of .i phi- See cut under storm-siaiial. TEng.! 

Jo^ui'htr. If iic and invokes tlie potJs, I lament tlijit /i- * c 

he j« not placed at the head of a re;;imcnt. Storill-CUrr 61 lt (btoi’iu kiir ent), ii, A surface 


Steele, Guardian, No. 174. 
3. To move Tvitli violence j rusli angrilv or im- 
potiioush^: as, lie stormed about the room. 

FiObhy Wick ftonned through the tents of his Company. 

Ji, Kijilinfj, Only a Subaltcni. 

II. trans. To attack and attempt to take pos- 
,'^ossion of, as hy scaling walls or forcing gates 
or breaches; assault: as, to storm a fortified 
town: often used figurativelv. 


. With eager warmth they fight, ambitions all 

Who first sliall storm the breach, or mount the wall. 

Addison, To tlie King. 

storm-area (storm's 're-ji). n. The area cov- 
ered hy a storm ; the re^on within the closed 
isohars surrounding a center of low pressure. 

In the United States this region is generally an oval 

whoso length is, on the average, ne.irly twice its width. „ 

Its longest diameter may be turned in any azimutli, but Storm-flas (storm'flag), n. 
IS most frequently directed to. a point between north and gtormfiil (storm 'f. -ill o 
north 00 ’ east. Over the ocean storra.aroas are generally (stom lul)^ a 

nearly circular. 

storm-beat, storm-beaten (stonn'bet, -be^'tn), 

(t. Beaten or damaged by storms. 


sea-euiTcut ju’oduced by the force of the wind 
111 a stoi*ni. Such rt current frequently outruns its gen- 
erating .storm, and attords the first announcement thereof 
on a dist.-int shore by increasing there the intensity of the 
usual cunent or by changing its set. 

storm-door (storm'dor), w. An outer or addi- 
tional door for protection against inelement 
weatlier: in general used temporarily, for the 
winter only. 

storm-drum (storm'di-um), n. A cylinder of 
tarred canvas extended on a lioop 3 feet high 
and 3 feet wide, hoisted in conjunction ivitli the 
cone asa storm-signal. storm-signal. [Eng.] 
stormer (stdr'inei*), n. [< storm + -cri.] One 
who storms; specifiealU’ a member of 

an assaulting partj'. 
storm-finch (stonn'fmcli), 
cut midev petrel. 


Abounding nith storms. 


or storms. For this pur- 
pose flags and bantems are 
used in the United States, and 
a cone and drum in Great 
Britain. In tlie practice of 
the United States Weather 
Bureau, a red flag with black 
center is displayed by day 
when a ^ iolent storm is ex- 
pected, and an additional 
pennant indicates the quad- 
rant of the probable wind-di- 
rection, as follows : red pen- 
nant above flag, northeaster- 
ly winds; red pennant below 
flag, southeasterly winds; 
white pennant above flag, 
northwesterly winds ; white 
pennant below flag, south- 
westerly winds. By night, a 
red light indicates easterly 
winds, and a white light 
above a red light indicates 
westerly winds. In the Brit- 
ish system the inverted cone 
indicates a south gale, the 
upright cone a north gale, 

while the addition of the drum indicates that the winds are 
c.vpected to be of marked violence. See U'cather-Bignal. 

storm-stay (storm'sta), n.- A stay on whieli a 
storm-sail is set. 

storm-stayed (stonn'stad), a. Prevented from 
proceeding on, or inteiTupted in the course of, 
a journey or voyage by stoims or stress of 
weather. 

See fineli^y and storm-stone (storm'ston), Same as 
holt. 

storm-tossed (storm'tost), a. Tossed about by 
storm or tempest: as, a siorm-tossed bark; 
hence, agitated by conflicting passions or emo- 
tions: as, bis storm^tossed spirit is at rest. 



English Stonn-sign.il, indicat- 
ing dangerous winds from the 


Seo storm-signal. 

[< storm -f -/i'k] 


storm-belt (st6rm''bolt), 71. A belt of maximum stormfulness (storm'fiU-nos), n. The state of 
storm-frequeney. On charts containing a large num- stormful ; stormy character or condition, 

her of storm-tracks the paths are found to ho mostly di- Coleridge. 

vided into several Storm;glass (storm'glas), ii. A hormoticnlly 


nntural storm-belts. In the United States three storm- 
belts arc distinguished: (l)that of storms which appear 
in the northwest Biitish provinces, advance eastward to 
the lake region, and thence down the St. LawTence valley ; 

(2) that of storms whicli originate in the soutliwest near 
the Gulf of llexico, and move northeastward to the lakes : 

(3) that of the West India liurricancs, wliich first move 
westerly, and then northeastward along the Atlantic coast. 
Over Europe three storm-belts may be distiuguished ; one 
lying across the northern Mediterranean, one across the 


They know what spirit brews the stormful day. .... .v «... 

Co;«Hs,OdcontiicPopiilars.upcrstitionsoftlicHighlands. storm-track (storm'trak), n. The path trav- 

““ " ’ ‘ oi’sed by the center of a cyclonic storm. North 

of the parallel of 80* storm-tracics almost invariably pur- 
sue an easterly course, having generally a northerly in- 
clination. Within the tropics storm-tracks almost inva- 
riably tend westerly, generally with an inclination toward 
the pole ; they have rarely, if ever, been traced nearer to 
the equator than 0 *. Continuous storm-tracks are some- 
times traced across North America, the Atlantic ocean, 
and Europe ; but in general less than 12 per cent, of the 
storms leaving America reach the European coast. 


seiilod tube contfiining an alcoholic solution of 
camplior.togetherw'itli crystals of nitrate of pot- 
ash and ammonium cliloiqd: so named because 
an increase in the amount of the precipitate was 


^pposed ^0 indicate the approach of stormy storm-wind (storm'wind), n. The vind or 

■ blast of a storm or tempest ; a hurricane ; also, 

a wind tliat brings a storm. 


weather, 
are 


atlier. Thechanges in theamountof the precipitate 
due solelj to variations of temperature, and the instru- 


ment is simply a chemical thermoscope. 


west off the coast of Norway and the British Isles, 
called sU/rm-zone. 


Also 


"“'■tlie.vst and south- Storm-house (storm'hous), n. A temporarv 

GRt oft thn rtf Vnrxrnv fln/l ■nrJpSal, To.l..v. ai...-. ,. 1 . a?.. » 4 • ... ^ 

slielter tor meu omployea m constructing or 
guarding railroads, or other ivorks in exposed 
situations. 

In a stormy man- 
ner ; tempestuously. 

storminess (stor'mi-nes), n. The state of being 
stormy, or of being agitated or visited by vio- 
lent Bunds ; tempestuousness ; impotuousness ; 
violence. 

storming-party (st6r'ming-pUr‘'ti), n. Milit, 
the party to ivhom is assigned the duty of mak- 
iug the first assault in storming an enemy's 
works. 

storm-kite (storm'kit), ti. A device, on the 
principle of a kite, for carrjung a rope fi-om a 
ship to the shore in a storm. 


storm-bird (storm'berd), 71 . 1. A petrel; one 

of the birds of the family P7-occ?/ariida>, inolud- ' ” (,t<>'mi in nd„ 

ing the albatrosses, fulmars, etc., as well as mi-li), adv. 

those to which the name petrel is more com- 
monly applied ; specifically, the stormy petrel. 

See out under petrel.— 2. A bird that indicates 
or seems to foretell bad weather by its cries or 
other actions, as a storm-cock. Compare rain- 
tiird. 

storm-bound (storm'bound), a. Confined or 
delayed by storms; relating to hindrance by 
storms: as, wo were storm-hound in port. 

Weeks of stonn-hoxind itiactivity. 

CaThjle, To John Carlyle, Eeb. 11, 1830. 

storm-card (stoi-m'kiird), n. A transparent stormless"(st6rm'Tes),'’'a!‘“[< storm + -?css.] 


card containing lines to represent the wind- 
directions in all quarters of a cyclonic storm: 
devised by Reid as an aid to seamen in avoid- 
ing dangerous storms. MTien the card is drawn to 
suitable scale, and placed over the position of a vessel on 
a chart, so that the observed wind-direction and the same 
wind-direction on the card are brought into coincidence, 
the bearing of the center of the card from the point of 
observation indicates the direction of the center of the 
storm. Knowing the direction of the storm-center, its 
probable path can be laid down with considerable pre- 
cision, and the best course for the vessel may then be de 


Free from storms; without storm. 

Our waking tlioiights 
Sufier a stormless shipwreck in tlie pools 
Of sullen slumber. Tennyson, Harold, v. 1. 

storm-pane (storm'pfin), n. An extra square 
of glass fitted in a frame provided with clamps, 
used to fit ov'er a window in an exposed build- 
ing, as a lighthouse, in case of breakage, 
storm-path (storm'path), 7i. Same as storm- 
tract;. 

lermiiicd. It is now known that a storm-carh cannot uni- storm-pavemeut (st6rm'pav*'mcnt), 7 J. In Inj- 
‘''"‘'‘jy'"’ the bearina of a storm-center, gratd. enqin., a sloping stone p:lvement lining 
for the angle between the wind and the radius varies in *. n -n 

different latitudes, and is different at different distances sen-laco 01 a pier or breakwater. E. H. 

from the center. Also called storm-circle, storm-compass. Enigltt. 

storm-center (storm'sen^ter), 71. The position storm-petrel (storm'pet'trel), 77 . A small black- 
ish petrel, belonging to the genus Frocellaria 
as now restricted, or to one of a few closely 
related genera, as Occanites, Cgmochorca, and 
Hatocypicna. The three best-known storm-petrels are 
Frocellaria pelayica, Cymochorea leueorrhoa, and Occanites 
oceanicus. All are also called Mother Carey's chickens. 
See cut under petrel. Tlie form stormy petrel is also com- 
mon. 


of lowest pressure in a cyclonic storm, in the 
typical case the wind throughout the storm-area blows 
spirally inward toward the storm-center, changing from 
a radial to an approximately circular path, and increasing 
In force as the center is approached. The center itself 
is an area of comparative calm, accompanied by a partial 
or complete clearing away of the clouds, and a mild tem- 
perature. (See o/asfonn, undersform.) Violentoccan 

storms frequently exemplify this typical description ; but . r* /■ .a / ...v « . . 

in land storms, which present irregularities of all kinds, StOrm-prOOI (Storm prot j, a. Froof against 

tllOOn ^-.-..1 .-... 1 .. ...... 1 : ] r .*- ...... A-l. > _ 


these conditions arc in general only partially realized, 
storm-circle (st6rm's6r'''kl), n. Same ns siorm- 
card. 

storm-cloud (st6rm'kloud), n. A cloud that 
brings or tbreatens storm. 


Then comes, with an awful roar, 

Gathering and sounding on. 

The storm-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Euroclydon, 

The storm-uind! 

Lonyfellow, Midnight ilass. 
stcirm-window (st6rm'win''d6), 71 . 1. An outer 
window to protect the inner from inolemeney 
of the weather. — 2. A window raised from the 
roof and slated above and on each side, 
stormy (stor'mil, a. [< ME. stormi, < AS. stor- 
mig (= D. Sw. stormig = MHG. sturmic, G. stiir- 
mig), < storm, storm: see storm.] 1. Charac- 
terized by stonn or tempest, or by high winds ; 
tempestuous; boisterous: as, a sfor/a?/ season. 
No cloudy show of stormy blustering weather 
Both yet in his fair welkin once appear. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 115. 

His trumpet has often been heard by the neighbors, of 
a stormy night, mingling with the howling of the blast. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 448. 

2. Characterized by violent distui-bances or 
contentions; agitated; turbulent. 

For love is yet the mosto stormy lyf, 

Right of hymself, that ever was begonne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 778. 

His [Warren Hastings’s] administration, so eventful and 
stormy, closed in almost perfect quiet. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

3. Violent; passionate; easilyroused to anger 
or strife. 

The lives of all your loving complices 
Lean on your health; the which, if you give o’er 
To slonny passion, must perforce decay. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 1C5. 

The stormy chiefs of a desert but extensive domain. 

Scott. 

4. Associated with storms, as seen in them or 
supposed to presage them: specifically, in or- 
nithology, noting certain petrels — Stormy pet- 
rel. Same as storm-petrel. = Syn. 1. Windy, gusty, squally, 
blustering. See 

storm-zone (storm'zon), v. Same as storm-helt. 

The regions between 40* and 70* latitude are the great 
stoTTn zones of the vorld. 

F. Ilinman, Eclectic Physical Geography, p. 94. 


storms or stress of weather, 
storm-sail (storm'sal), n. A sail made of very 

stout canvas, of smaller size than the corre- stomello (stor-neFlo),??.; pi. sfon;e’?h'(-li). [It.] 
spending sail in ordinary use; set in squally A foimi of Italian folk-?^ong, usually improvised 
or heavy weather. and either soiitiin«*ntal or satirical. 



stornello 

The Tuscan and Umbrian Btoriiello is nincli shorter (than 
the rispettoj, consisting, indeed, of a hemistich naming 
some natural object which suggests the motive of tlie 
little poem. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 272. 

Storthing (stor'ting), iu [< Dan. Norn*. sior~ 
thiuff (=: Icel, storfln'nff), great or liigh court, 
parliament, < sior (= Sw. stor = Icel. stdrr = 
AS. sfoVy > E. sioor), great, + Ihivf/ = S\v. iitiff 
= Icel. ihing, assembly, meeting, = AS. thing: 
see thing-.'] The national parliament of Nor- 
Avay. It is composed of 114 members, who arc chosen by 
indirect election. The Stortliing is convened everj’ year, 
mid divides itself into an upper house (Lagthing) and a 
lower iiouse (Odelstliing). The fonner is composed of ono 
fourtli, and the latter of three fourths of the members. 
See Lagthiny and Odchthing. 

storvent. Preterit plural and past participle 
of Middle English sterven, die. See starve. 
Story^ (sto'ri), n.j pi. stories (-riz). [< ME, 

storic, storyc (cf. It. storia^ < LL. stovia), an 
aphotic form of istoric, historic, history: see /n's- 
tory,] 1. A connected account or narration, 
oral or ■^^^•itton, of events of the past; Iiistoiy, 
The prime vertuo of Stori/ Is verity. 

llowdl, Voc.all Forrest, Prof. 
She was well versed In the <ircck niul Itomnn fforj/, and 
was not unskilled in that of Franco and England. 

S\njt, Dc.ath of Stella. 
There's tliemcs enough in Caledonian dorg 
Would sliow the tragic nnise in a' her glorj’. 

Bxmis, Prolugno for Jlr. Sutherland's BenefU. 

2. An account of an event or incident; a rela- 
tion; a recital: as, sfoWr.'; of bravery. 

Alcred man, to lore the [teach thccl 

... of godc Friday the ftorye. 

J^iers Plutt'innn (11), xill. 4-17, 
And tell sad Ftnrie^ of the death of kings ; 

Hou some hn\c been deposed, some slain in war. 

Shak\, Rich. II., ill. 2. 150 
To make short of along ffori/, . . . I have been bred up 
from childhood uUh great expectations. 

JUickciiF, Martin CIiumIcwH, xl. 

3. In tit., a narrative, either true or fictitions, 
in prose or verso; a tale, \NTitten in a more or 
less imaginative style, of that which has haj)- 
polled or is supposed to have lmj»pcned; spe- 
eilicnlly, a fictitious talc, shorter un«l less 
elaborate than a novel; a sliort roinauco; a 
folk-lalo. 

Call up him that left liaU-toUl 
The ftnrif of Cninbusc.in hold, 

(If Camball and of Algarsifc, 

And u ho had Cannee to v> Ifo. 

MtUon, II l’onFcro«o, 1. lin, 
Voltaire has a curious c.««.ay (o show that mo«t of our 
bc.^t modern dorie.i and plots originnil) hclongcd to the 
eastern nations. I Ii'Irradi, Curios, of Lit,, I. 174. 

4. Tlio facts or events in a given case consid- 
ered in their sequence, whctlier related or not; 
the e.\perience or career of an individual: as. 
the story of a foundling; hi.s is a sad story. 

Weep ulth me, all )ou tliat read 
This Httlf flory 

D. Joufon, Epitaph on Silathiel Tax*)' 
There was notagraxe in the chtireh-yanl but bad Iti 
(tory. Loirtll, Among m> I5o«jk«, 2il frer., p. 

5. An anecdote: ns, a .‘ipeeeh abounding in 
good stones. 

I will guyet furtbiT, niul nfllrm that tbe pueccs uf a 
flory very often di pends ujmhi the make of llie hoily, and 
fonnatiun of the features, of liiiii uho rclatct ft. 

atfrle, Ctuardlan, Ao. 4i 
Sometimes 1 rei orded u Ftury, a Je't, or a jam for con- 
Fidemtltui. 0 H'. //of»;iC5, Tlie Atlantic, IA\ I t><W. 

6. A report; an account; a statement; any- 
thing told: <iften used sliglitingly ; as, accord- 
ing to Ills stfO'y, he did uonders. 

J'nl You lonfofl. then, y*iu picked iny pocket? 

Prince. It appears bu liy the 

Shak /l Hen. IV., IIL .1, IPl. 
All for a idiinderouh ttory, Hint cost me many a tear. 

Tenuiifvn, The (Inindinotlier. 

7. A fiilschooii ; a lie; a lil>. [('ollo<i. ami 
ciipliornistk’.] 

I wrote tlie lines: . oniinl tlioiii , liu tiilil ilnnrr. 
(.Signed) Tliunias Iugold.®by. 

Bnrhfiin, Inguhlshy Legends 1. llC, note, 

8. The ])lot or intrigue of a novel orilrama: 
as, many persons road a novel, or are iiit (‘rested 
in a play, only for the ,s7ony. 

It is thought clever to write a mnd with m»jrp.n/nt all, 
or at least with a ven dull one. 

7k. L. SteveuFon, A ('Jo'-nip mu P,onumeo. 
Gf. A scene from history, legend, or nunaiiee, 
dt^picted by means of painting, sculpture, nee- 
dlework, or other art of design. 

The wallcs also of all the body of the chlrehe, from tlie 
pyllera to the Itooff, he poyntyd w-Jth FUfrin from tlie be* 
pyniiyiig of the world. 

Torkington, Dlarle of Eng. 'I'nivell p. 40 
To erect greate Cliapells, . . . to paint falre Ftyru-s, and 
to make rich ornaments. 

Guevara, Letters (tr, by llcllowcs, 1577), p au. 
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There’s hla chamber, . . ♦ ’tia painted about with the 
story of the Prodigal, fresh and new. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 5. 8. 
Blind story, a pointless tale.— To be In a or on© story t, 
to be In the same storyt, to agree in testimony; give 
the same account. 

So I find they are all in a story. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, ii, 3. 
1. Itelation, Earration, etc. (see account); record, 
chronicle, annals.— 2. Anecdote. Stori/. See anecdote.— 
3. Tale, fiction, fable, tradition, legend. — 4. Memoir, life, 
biography. 

storyi (sto'ri), p.; pret. and pp. storied, ppr. 
storying. f< storyi, n. Of. history, «.] I, 
trans. 1. To toll or describe in historical rela- 
tion; make the subject of a narrative, tale, or 
legend; relate. 

Pigmies (those diminutive people, or sort of apes or 
satyrs, so much resembling the little men storied under 
that name). Evelyn, True Religion, I. 201. 

Wlmt the sago poets, tanglitby the licavenly Muse, 
Storied of old in high immortal verso, 

Of dtro chimeras, and enchanted Isles. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 51C. 
2. To ornament with sculptured or paiutod 
scenes from history or legend. Compare sto- 
ried-. 

II, inirans. To relate; nan*alo. 

Cupid, if storying Legends tel! aright. 

Once framed a rich LILxir of Delight. 

Coteridge, Composition of a Kiss. 

story2 (sto'ri), n. [Somotimos storey, early 
mod. E. storic, .s7oi/nc; < ME. story, prob. *< 
OF. *cstorce, n building, a thing built, < cstorcc, 
fom. pp. of cstorcr, build, < L. instanrarc, erect, 
build, etc.: see r.] If. A building; an 

edifice. 

Illiltheyjhygonnc herheye tonnes alrengthylstrcngllicn] 
vostc aboutc. 

Her castles »\: (ioriit, that lill mvobto be ynne in doutc 
(danger). ' Uob. o/ GtouceMer, p. Ibl. 

2. A Stage or door of a building; hence, a sub- 
division of the height of a house ; a set of rooms 
on the same level or floor, a story comprehendB 
the distance fmm one fl<H>r to another: a^ariori/ot nine, 
twelve, or sLxtccn feet elevation. 

They foundc (he kyng In hla paltnlco sUtynge vppon a 
flourcor ftourie made of theleaues of date trees wrought 
after a curious diube lyke a certeync kyndc of matte*. 

Jl. Eden, tr. of Antonio l’Igafetta( First Iknikson America, 
led. Arber, ]>. 2b~). 

Upon (lie gnumd ttnrey a fair gallery, open, upon pil- 
lars : and u|Km the third storey likewise an open gallery 
uiKui jdltant, to take the pn»spect and fre*hne«s of tlio 
garden. Bacon, Ruihllncfed. ISs'X 

Attic Story. See attie^, i.— Mczzanlno story. Pamo 
as — The Upper fltory, the brain; the wits. 

[Familiar and Imlltnxis.) 

lie '« a good sort o* man, (or nil Jio ’s not ovcrlmrthen’d 
F th' florey. George 7.Vi*»f, Amos barton. I. 

story-book (std'ri-bhk), u. A book oontniniug 
ono or more storiv.x or tales; n printed collec- 
tion (»f hiiort tales. 

If j on M ant to nmke presents of Won/.f»oot# to children, 
Ms (Itlchlcr'fij are the lK*?t you can now get. 

Uufkin, r.U-mentHof Drawing, App. 
story-post (sto'ri-post), a. In huUdiug, an up- 
right post supporting n beam on which rests a 
floor or a wall, as when the whole front of a 
ground floor is glazed. 

story-rod (Sto'ri-md), a, A wooden strip used 
in setting up a staireas(*. It is equal in height 
to the staircase, and is divided according to the 
number of stairs. 

story-toller (std'ri-terer), iu 1. Ono wlm ttdhs 
storie.s, true or fietilifuis, xvhetlier orally or in 
writ ing. .S|»i,clllcnII\ — (a) One wlu»*e calling b the reel- 
t.atlon (»f tale* in public : u*. the rtory-teUer/ uf Arnbla. 

*' Master." f»ald hc| \chinct|. *' I know iimiiyFturlr*. fucIi 
as tlie fforr; trtterf relate In the cwWee-tnmre* of C-airo *’ 

/». Toytnr, Ju(inu') tot'cntnvl Africa. \Ix. 
(h) One given to relnllng anecdotes: ns, ngoodrf('ri/-ff/fcr 
at a dlnncr-tnMc. 

(fOod coinpan> will be no longer pestered with dull, dr>% 
tedious ftiiri/trllerF Sinjt, rollle CoiiM'n'atloii, lut. 

(e) One wlu> tells fnleeliooib ; a libber, [t’olloq. niul cu- 
jdiemfsllc.] 

Reek) gave lier 1»n»tlier-lM law n liottlcof white wine, 
Fome that Raw don had brought with lifm from France, 
. . . the little paid. 

Thnekcray, Vanity Fair, xllv. 

story-telling (sId'ri-tePing), n, 1. 'J’iip net or 
nrt of relating storie.s, true or fictitious. 

Storjf-lelliny . . b not perfect w llhout proper gestlcu- 
lath)nH of the body, \>hlch aatumlly attend such merry 
emutiuns of the talnd. Steele, Guardlnn, Ao. 42. 

2. The telling of fibs; lying. [Colloq. and 
eupboinistie.] 

story-writer (slo'ri-ri'tcr), ». 1. A writer of 
stories. 

The ftoryorriter'f and plav-WTitei’a danger Is that they 
w ill get tlieir elmractcrH mixed, and make A say wlmt R 
ought to haxe said. 

O. IF. lloltnes, Atlantic Monthly, IXYI. CGI. 


stound 

2t. A historian ; a chronicler. 

Rathumus the story iiriter, and Semelliusthe scribe, . . , 
and the judges. 1 Esd. ii. 17. 

stosh (stosh), ?j. [Origin obscure.] Fish-offal; 
gurry ; especially, a thick paste made by grind- 
ing slivers in a bait-mill, and used as toll-bait; 
chum: pomace. 

stot^ (stot), 71. [Early rood. E. also stoitc; < 
ME. siot, Stott, stoitc, a horse, a bullock; ef. 
Icel. siiitr, a bull, the butt-end of a horn, a 
stumpy thing, Sw. slut, a bullock, also a blow, 
bang, dial, a young ox, a 3 ’oung man, = Norw, 
stut, a bullock, also an ox-horn, = Dan. stud, a 
bullock; prob. lit. ‘pusher,^ from the root of D. 
stooten = G. siossen, push, thrust, strike, = Icel, 
siauta, strike, beat, stutter, = Sw. stota = Dan. 
stddcy strike, push, thrust, = Goth, stauian, 
strike, a. stout, stotc'^.] If. Ahorse; a stal- 
lion. 

This reve sat upon a ful good stot. 

That was al pomely grey and highte Scot. 

Chaucer, Gen. ITol. to C. T., L G15. 

2. A young ox; a steer. 

And Grace g.ane Fleres of his goodnesse fonre stotlis, 

Al that his oxen erj’cd they to hnnve after. 

Piers Ploxeman (B), xfx. 202. 
To procure restitution in Integrum of every etirk and 
stot that the chief . . . and his clan had stolen since the 
days of Malcolm Canmorc. Scott, Wnverley, xv. 

The woman would work — ay, and get up at any hour; 
ami the strength of a Ffot she had. 

IF. Black, Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. SS9. 

3. A weasel; a stoat. See cut under 

Lamb, wolf, fox, leopard, minx, stot, miniver, 

Middleton, Triumphs of Love and Antiquity, 
ITlic name was formerly applied in contempt to a Imman 
being. 

**>’nv, oldo stot, that Is not myn entente,” 

Quod this soinonour, "for to repente mo.” 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tnle, 1. 332.) 

stot- (slot), 1 ’. i. ; pret. and pp. slotted, ppr. slot- 
ting. [Formerly stotc; < ME. stolen ; =: D. sfoo- 
ten, push, etc,: see sioi^, and cf, stoiicr, stut, 
stutter^.] 1. To stumble; walk irregularly; 
bounce in walking. Compare sioit. [Prov. 
Kng.] 

They doited nlotiK side hy sldo. 

Mm Merrier, IiihcriUince, il. 3C7. 

2. To rebound, ns n 1)1111. [Prov. Eng.] 
stotayt, I'. I. [JIE. stotaycn, sloiaicn, < OF. cs- 
lolciir, esioticr, cstoiiloicr, etc., bo thrown into 
disorder, tr. throw into disorder, mnitrent (< cs- 
loiit, entot, etc., rnsli, bold, stout: seo stoufl), 
but in sense confused witli stolen, stiimblo: soo 
slot-.'] To stumble; stagger. 

Then Jip dotaije for ninde, nnd nllc Ills strenphe fnylez, 
1/vl.cs upo lo the lytic, mid nlle his lyre chaunces I 
Downiie he 8« ej s (nlle swj the, and in a swonne fallys ! 

.'fertr .Irl/iiire (I’.. K. T. S.), 1. tdtl 

stote^, H. See stout, 
stote"f, r. See slot- nud sliiO. 
stotert, !'• '• An obsolete fonn of stoticr. 
stoteyet, ». [ME., < OF. cstotic, estoitlic, cstii~ 
tie, lioliliiess, rnsbiicss, < cstoiit, cstot, bold, 
stout: seo .stoKfi.] Cunning; stratagem. 

Hade lie had his o.t he wold [hanc] a-saldc there 
To haue nith dotei/e A- strenethe stoutll hire tvonne. 

iVilliam of 2*aJcnic (E. E. T. S.), 1. 40So. 

stotter (stot'ir), r. [< 5IE. stotcren; freq. of 
slot-. Of. .stiitto-i.] iiitraiis. To stumble. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

II. trans. To nfleet with staggers. 

He’d tell (vhat hnllock’s fate was tratjick 
So ripht, some thought he dealt In niacick; 

And ns welt knew, hy ni.doin outward, 

What ox must fall, dr sheet) he dotered. 

D'Ur.feii, Colin’s Walk, i. tMariee ) 

stoull, II. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
stool:. 

stound^f (stound), »i. [< ME. slonnde, .sitniil, 

sliiiit, sIiiikIc, < aS. slinut, a time, space of time, 
season, = OS. stiindn = OFrios. stiinile, stnndr 
= 'ilD.stondc, a time, while, moment, I), staid, 
a moment, = AfLG. stnndc, .sliiut, LO. stiindc = 
ono. slnnln, stunt, JIHG. stnndc, a time, while, 
liour, G. stnndc, an hour, = Icel. Sw. Dan. stnnd, 
a time, wliile, liour, moment; pcrliaps orig. ‘a 
jioiiit of resting or stiindiiig,’ nnd akin to 
•stand,'] A time; a sliort time; a while; a mo- 
ment; an instant. 

Kow Int us stynte of Troj'lus a slounde. 

Chaucer, Trollus, I. lOSG. 
Soc (Icatli Is heer A yonder In one stound. 

Times' M’histle (E. E. T. S.), p. 120. 
Upon a stound, in a moment, 
stound- (stound), r. i. [Also slonn ; = Icel. 
sti/nja = Dan. stunne = D. stenen = LG. stenen, 
stf'/nen, > G.std/incn, f^oan. Ct. stound^, n.] 1. 
To ache; smart. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To long; 



stound 

pine : as, the cows stound for grass. HalliwcU. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

stound-t, Ji. [ME. : see r.] Sorrow; 

grief; longing. 

To putte awey the stoundes stronge, 

Wliich in me lasten alle to loupe. 

Man. 0/ the Hose, 1. 2639. 
stound^ (stound), V. 1. [A var. of stioil, as 
O'ttt'nd of nstun, aston: sec siaiii, stontfi, aston, 
a-ti'i;. o'c.] 1. To stun as tvitli strohes; heat 

iieaviJv : as, to stound the ears with the strokes 
ofabc ll. [Prov. Eng.]— 2. To astound; amaze. 

V OUT rath, weak hoy ? Tremble at mine unless 
T.etrr.ctioti follow close upon the heels 
(Jf thnt late tn'U'np insult. 

Keats, Otho the Gicat, i\. iX". 
stotmd-'! (stound), ». [<sfo,mrf3^ ).,] 1. A stun- 
ning blow or stroke : the force of a blow. 

Like to a mazed steare. 

That yet of mortall stroke the sfouud doth beare. 

Sjxnscr, F. Q., IV. vi. 37. 
2 . Astonishment; amazement; bewilderment. 

Thus wo stood as in a sinttnd. 

And wet with tears, like dew, the pround. 

Gay, Shepherd's "Week, Prol., 1. 23, 

stound^t (stound). An obsolete past pavtieiplo 
of stunt. Spenser. 

stoundn (stound), n. [A dial. rtir. of stand, 
.stand: see stand, «.] A vessel to contain small 
beer. [Prov. Eng.] 

stoundmealt (stound'mel), adn. [< ME. .stonnd- 
melc. stonndcmclc, < AS. stundina-lnin, at times, < 
.'.titnd, time, 8paee_of time (see stoundt), + mic- 
litni, dat. pi. of mat, a time: see meal-, and ef. 
dropmeal, flnclemcal. piecemeal, tlionsandmeal, 
etc.] At times; at intervals; from moment to 
moment: also used adjectively. 

The IjT of love is fulle contmrle, 

Which stoundcmcle can ofte varlc. 

Horn. 0/ the Rose, 1. 2301. 

This wyndc that inoore and moorc 
Tlius tUmndcmclc cncresscth in my face. 

Chaucer, Trollus, v. 071. 
stoup. See stonpl, sinap-, sloojtt. 
stourl, a. See .stoort. 
rtourX r. and v. See slonr-. 

Etour^ (Stour or stiir), n. [Early mod. E. also 
stoirrr. Sc. also stare; < ME. shmr, store, star, 
star, < OF. cstnr, estour (also rarely cslorntc, also 
cslormie, c.stvurmic, rsturmic), a tumult, conflict, 
assault, shock, battle, = Pr. cstor = It. stormo, 
dial. Sturm, tumult, noise, bustle, throng, troop, 
band, < OIIG. Sturm, storm, battle, =: E. storm : 
see storm. For the loss of tho final m in OF., of. 
OF. tour, turn. Jour, day, etc., with loss of final it 
(see turn, tottr-).'] 1. Tumult; conflict; a war- 
like encounter; shock of arms; battle. 

Men sen at day and reden ck in stoiycs 
That after sharpe ^lourcs ben oh victories. 

Chaxicer, Trollus, ill. 1000. 
nis liorseraen they mid sturdily, 

And stude about him in the stourc. 

llaid of the Jtcideirire (Child's Ballads, VI. 135). 
2f. A fit; a paroxysm. 

■\Vliich fiuddein fltt, and halfc cxtatick stoxirc, 
the two fearefull wemen saw, they grow 

Greatly confused In bchavcoure. 

Spemer, F. Q., III. ili. 50. 
3t. Encotmtfr; time or place of meeting. 

jraiden® Mush when they kiss men ; 

So did T’hlllis at that ftoxcre.; 

IIcT face was like the rose flower 

Grenxe, The Shepherd’s Ode (trans.). 

stour^ (stour), n. [Also slower; < ME. stourc, 
stourre, <, Icel. stnurr, a stake, palo; perhaps 
akin to Gr. cravpor, .u stake, cross: see steer^ 
and staurus.'] 1. A stake. 

And if he wllle no te do soo, I salle late hym witt that 
Se eallc sendc nprctc powerc to his citee, and brj’ne it up 
Etikko and xlourrc. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 41. {Hallhcdl.) 
2. A round of a ladder. — 3. A stave in the 
side of a -wagon. JIaUiwcU. — 4. A long polo 
hy which harges are propelled against tho 
stream. Also called [Prov. Eng. in all 

uses,] 

Stourbridge cl^, A refractorj’ clay from 
Stourbridgc^inuorccstershiro, England, occur- 
ring in the coal-measures, extensively worked 
for the manufacture of fire-brick and crucibles. 

Btoured (stourd),^. [Early mod. E. sfoirem?; 

< stour^ 4- Staked. [Prov. Eng.] 

Standyng together at a comon watcrjmff place thcr 
called Iledgcdykc, lately Hou'cred for catall to drynkc at. 

Archfcoloyia, XXIII. 23. (Ualliiccll.) 

stournesst, stoury. Same as stoorncsSf sioortf. 

stout! (stout), a. and n. [< ME. stout, stowie, 
sometimes sioughi; < OF. stout, csiout, cstolt, 
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cstot, cstut, P. dial, stout, ^roud, = Pr. cstout, 
stout, bold, valiant, rash, impetuous, violent, 
< MD. stolt, D. stout, stout, bold, rash, also stu- 
pid (influenced by It. stolto, silly, < L, stultus: 
see stultify), = AS. stolt = OFries. stult = MLG. 
LG. stolt = OHG. MHG. G. stole, preud (MHG. 
also foolish, due to the influence of the It. word), 
= leel. sioltr = Sw. Dan. stolt, proud; perhaps 
akin to stilt Hence ult. (< OF.) ME, stoiay, 
stoteyc.'] I. fl. 1. Bold; valiant; brave; dar- 
ing. 

So Bteme he was <t stoute <t swiche stfrlokes lent ; 

V’as non so stif stelen wede that with-stod his wepen. 

liV/fmm of Palcmc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3535. 
Verily Christian did here play the man, and showed 
himself as stout as Hercules could, had lie been here. 

liunyan, Biigrim’s ri-ogress, p. 2S6. 
n.ave you a stout heart? Neives fU for sliding p.inels 
•and t.apestry? Jajic Austen, Northanger Abbey, xx. 
2t, Proud; haughty. 

I w.as lu3 of herte and stoicte. 

And in my clothing wondre g.ay. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 3G. 
As stoxtt and proud as he were lord of all. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI , i. 1. 187. 

3. Firm; resolute; persistent; stubborn. 

He was .a great Bccketist — \iz, a stout opposerof Regal 
rower over Spiritnal Persons. 

Fuller, Worthies, Wilts, II. 4G7. 
Sbnkcspe.are was Article XL. of stout old Doctor Port- 
man's creed. I'hatkcray, Pendennis, ix. 

4. Hardy; vigorous ; lusty ; sturdj’. 

The people of this p.art of C.andia are stout men, and 
drive a great coasting trade round the island in small 
lioats, by carrying wood, corn, and other merchandizes. 

Pococke, Description of tlie East, II. i. 241. 
Seven braw fellows, sfowt and able 
To sen'e their king and country week 

Bums, Dedication to G. Ilamilion. 

5. Firm; sound; stanch; strong. 

Tlic stoutest vessel to the storm gave way. 

Drydcn, iEneid, i. 170. 

6. Solid; substantial. 

With blithe air of open fellowship, 

Brought from the cupboard wine and stoxUer cheer. 

irorrfsffortA, Excursion, ii. 

7. Bulky in figure; thick-set; corpulent. 

Mrs. Reed was rather a stoxit woman ; but . . . she ran 
nimbly up the stair. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, iv. 
^Syn, 1. Valorous, manful, gallant.— 4 and 6. Stalicart, 
Sturdy, etc. See robust. 

IL w. Strong ale or heorof any sort; hence, 
since the introduction of porter, porter of extra 
strength : as, Dublin stout. 

The waiter’s hands, that reach 
To e.acli Ids perfect pint of stout 

I'ennyson, Will Waterproof, 
stoutl (stout), v. [< jrE. stouten; < stouO-, «.] 

1. intrans. If. To bo bold or defiant. 

Lewed man, tliou shalt cursyng doute, 

And to thy prest thou shalt nat stoute. 

MS. Uarl. 1701, f. 72. {HaUixtell) 

2. To persist; endure: with an impersonal if. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

We stouted it out and lived. 

Annals of PhUa. and Penn., I. 385. 
Il.t tran.i. To dare ; defy ; resist. 

For no man ful comiinly 
Bcscclicth a wyfe of foly. 

But there the wyfe ys aboute 
The gode man for to stoute. 

MS. Ilarl. 1701, f. 20. {Uallixccll.) 
stout2 (stout), )i. [Also stut; < ME. stout, stut, 
< AS. a gnat.] 1. A gnat. — 2. A gadfly. 
[Prov, Eng. in both uses.] — 3t. A firefly or 
miller. 

Pirausta. a flre-flye; . . , some call It a candle-file, a 
stout, a ralller-fowle, or bishop. Florio. 

stout-dart (stont'dart), n, A British noctuid 
moth, Agroiis ravida. 

stouten (stoiit'n), v. t. [< To 

make stout; strengthen. [Rare.] 

The pronounced realist is a useful fellow-creature, but 
so also the pronounced idealist — stouten bis work though 
you well may with a tincture of modem reality. 

Jt. ir. Gilder, New Princeton Rev., IV. 12. 

stouth (stoutb), JI. [< ME. stouth, stoaltli, < 
Icel. stuldr = Sw. stdld, stoalth: see stcaltli.J 
Theft; ste.ilth; also, a clandestine transac- 
tion. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

Sum rownys till liis fallow thaj'm betwenc, 

Hys mcry stouth and pastyme lult jistrene. 

Gavin Douglas, yEncid, xil., Prol., 1. 212. 

stouth-and-routh (stoutb'nnd-routh'), K. [A 
Sc. riming formula, in which one of the words 
appears to be wrenched, as usual, from its lit. 
meaning: prob. orig. as if ‘plunder and plenty,’ 
i. c. mucli property acquired and inherited: 
stouth, theft, stealth (cf. stouthrief, robbery 
with violence, also provision, "furniture); 
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routh, plenty: see roat/iS.] Plenty; abundance. 
[Scotch.] 

It *s easy for your honour and the like o’ you gentle 
folks to say sae, that liae stouth-and-routh, and lire and 
fending, and meat and claith, and sit dry and canny by 
the fireside. Scott, Antiquary, xi. 

stout-hearted (stout'har'''ted), a. Haring a 
stout or brave heart; also, obstinate. 

The stouthearted arc spoiled ; they have slept their sleep. 

Ps. Ixxvi. 6. 

stout-heartedness (stout'har^''ted-nes), n. The 
quality of being stout-hearted; courage; espe- 
cially, moral courage. 

If any one wants to see what German stout-heariedness, 
rectitude, and hard work could do for Syria, he had bet- 
ter go and live for a while in the German colony at Haifa, 
Contemporary Bev., UV. 866. 

stouthrief (stouth'ref), n. [Also corruptly 
stouthric ; < stouth + rcof, Sc. rief, reif, rob- 
bery: see rcaf] In Scots law, theft accom- 
panied byriolence; robbery; burglary. The 
term is usually applied in cases in which rob- 
bery is committed ^rithin a dwelling-house, 
stoutlv (stout'li), adv. [< ME. stoutly; < stout 
+ In a stout or sturdy manner; with 

boldness, stanchness, or resolution, 
stoutness (stout'nGs),«. [< i>l'E.sioutncs; Cstout 
+ -ticss.^ The state or quality of being stout, 
in any sense. 

stove^ (stov), n. [Early mod. E. also stoovc, 
TtLvely stoupJi ; not foundinME. andrare in AS. 
(see below); < MD. stove, a heated room, bath- 
room, also (with dim. stof7:cn) a foot-stove used 
by women, later D. stoof, a stove, furnace, = 
MLG. stove, a heated room, bath-room, in gen. 
a room, LG. stove, usually stave, a bath-room, in 
gon. a room, = OHG. stuhd, stupa, MHG. stiibc, 
a heated room, a bath-room, G. stuhe, a room (cf. 
OF. esiuve, F. vtuve = Pr. csUiba = Sp. Pg. cstufa 
= It. stufa, a bath-room, hothouse, < Oj&G.), = 
AS. stofa, a bath-room (glossing L. balneum), = 
Icel. stofa, stufa, a bath-room with a stove, = 
Sw. siuga =s Dan. stuc, a room; cf. OBulg. istii- 
bn, izba, a tent, Bulg. a but, cellar, = Sloven, 
izba, jezbn, a room, = Sen", izba, a room, = 
Bohem. izha,jizba = Pol. izba, a bath-room, s= 
Russ, isitba, izba, a hut, dial, kitchen, = Alba- 
nian isbc, a cellar, = Rum. izhe, a stove, = Turk. 
izbc, a collar, = OPruss. stubo = Lith. stuba = 
Lett. = Finn. ff/po = Hun^56oZ>a, a bath- 

room; all prob. < OHG. or G. The orig. sense 
appears to have been ‘a heated room.’ The 
application of tho name to a means of heating 
is comparatively recent. From the Teut., 
through OF., are derived E. stew^ and 
which are thus doublets of sfouci.] 1. A 
room, chamber, or house artificially wanned, 
[Obsolete except in the specific uses (a), (b), 
below.] 

When .a certain Frenchman came to visit Mclanchthon 
lie found him in his stove, with one hand dandling his 
child in tho swaddling clouts and the other holding a book 
and reading it. Fuller, 

When you have taken Care of your Horse, you come 
whole into the Stove, Boots, Baggage, Dirt and all, for that 
is a common Room for all Comers. 

JV. Bailey, tr. of (Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 288. 

Specifically — (n) In horl., a glazed and artificially heated 
building for Mie culture of tender plants : the same as a 
greenhouse or hothouse, except that the stove maintains 
a higher temperature — not lower than GO* F. See green- 
house, hothouse, and dry-stovo. [Eng.] (5) A drying-cham- 
ber, as for plants, extracts, conserves, etc. ; also, a higlily 
heated drying-room, used in various manufactures. 

They are sumtimes inforced to rype and dry them fgrain] 
in theyr stooxies and hottes houses. 

B. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 292), 

2t. A place for taking either liquid or vapor 
baths; a bath-house or bath-room. 

In that village there was a Stoue, into which the cap- 
taine went in the morning, re(|uesting if. Garrard to go 
also to the same to wash himselfe. 

Uakhiyi's Voyages, I. 423. 

Tliere arc in Fez a hundred bath-sfoi/cs well built, with 
foure Hals in each, and certaine Galleries without, in 
which they put off their clothes. 

Purchas, rilgrimage, p. 617. 
3. A closed or partly closed vessel or receiver 
in which fuel is burned, the radiated lieat be- 
ing utilized for warming a room or for cooking. 
Stoves are made of cast-iron and sheet-iron, and also of 
earthenware in the form of tiles cemented together, of 
plaster held together by a frame of wire, or the like, and 
of masonry solidly put together. The stoves of tiles, ma- 
sonry, etc., radiate less heat than iron stoves, but wlien 
heated remain hot for along time. Stoves are divided into 
the two niaiiulacflesof cooking-stoves and warming-stoves, 
and are also ( lassificd according to the fuel used, as wood- 
stoves, gas-stoics, etc. There are many varieties, named 
according to their use, as the car-stove, camp-stove, foot- 
stove, tinmen’s sto\o, ^tc., or according to some attach- 
ment, as a water-back stove. Warming-stoves range from 
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the open fireplace or Franklin stove to magazine and base- 
burning fireplaces and heaters for warming more than one 
room, whicli are more properly furnaces. Tlie word was 
first used in English in this sense as applied to fooUstoves. 
See/oof-s/ore, oil-stove, gas-stove. 

The sempstress speeds to Change with red-tipt nose ; 
The Belgian si’oi'c beneath her footstool glows. 

Gag, Trivia, ii. 33S. 

4. In ccram., n pottery-ldln. — 5, In a furnace, 
the oven in "which the blast is heated. — 6. In 
hool:hi)idi)i{ 7 f an apparatus with "which tlie fin- 
isher heat's his tools, formerly made to burn 
charcoal, but latterlj’ gas.— Air-tight stove. See 
air-tight. — Bark-stove. Same ns bork-bed. — Base-hum- 
Ing stove. See base-barnvig — Camp-stove, a small 
sheet-iron stove, light and portable, used for both cooking 
and lieating, as in a tent.— Cooking-stove, a stove ar- 
ranged especially for cooking, having ovens, and often a 
water-back, exposed to the heat of the fiie, and pot-holes 
.above the lire.— Franklin stove, a foiin of open stove 
invented by Benjamin Franklin in the caily part of his 
life, and called by him “ the Pennsylvania fireplace." The 
name is now given (a) to any ojicn stove u ith or without 
dooisthat open widely, and with andiions or a grate simi- 
lar to those of an ordinarj' fireplace ; (b) to a kind of fire- 
place with back and sides of ironwork .and some arrange- 
ment for beating the air in cliamboi-s which communi* 
c.atewith the room.— Norwegian stove, a chnmbci the 
walls of which are made ns perfect non-condiictois of heat 
as possible, used for cooking by enabling .a potor sancejjan 
full of boiling water, placed in it, to letnin its beat for a 
great length of time, thus stcuing the moat, etc., which 
it may contain. Tlio same chamber may he O'Neil ns a re- 
frigerator, as it keeps ice tinmclted for a long time.— 
Rotary stove. See rotary oven, under nren. 

stove^ (stov), t‘'i pi'ct. nnd pp. i^toved, piw. 
ston'yg. [< stovc'^, n. Cf. r.] 

1. To licnt in a stovo or heated room; cxjioso 
to modcrato liout in a vessel, specifically— (n) To 
keep warm in a houso or room by nrliflclal heat: as, to 
stove orange-trees. 

For December and Januarj’, and the latter part of No- 
vember, yon must take such things as are giccn nil win- 
ter; .. . lemon-trees, and myrtles, if they he xfnrof/. 

liacon. Gardens (ed. 

(6) To heat in nr as in a stove ns, to stove feathers; to 
ffoi'tf printed fabrics (to fix the color); to stove rxijies (to 
make them pliable) ; to stove timber. 

Light upon some Dulehmen. «ith whom wo had good 
discourse touching stuveing, and making of cables. 

I’ejiys, Dlarj', II. 210. 
.\nd in 1720, when the ship was surveyed bj the Ma«ter 
Shliiwrights of Portsmouth nml Dejdfonl, uith the \ lew 
to her being rebuilt, it wa.s found tlint the ffoivd planks 
were freslicr and tougher, and appeare«l to ha^ c fe\\ er <K'- 
fects than those winch had been charted, many of the lat- 
ter hctiig found rotten. Finehnni, .shli»-lmiMing, ill. 32. 
(e) In vine'tnr-inam^f.. to e\po'*e (mnlt-uash, etc.) in ca'-ks 
to artificial heat in a close riK.im, in onlcr to induce ncel«iu>f 
fermetitation. (rf) In erram . to expose to a low he.it. 
.''eo 2 ^ottery, ]>nrcclain, atid kiln, (e) I'o cook in a close i es- 
sel. stcu* (.'Scotch or pr>'\. Eng.) 

The supper was simple enough. There were oatc.akcs 
and chec‘*e on tiio table, a large «ll«li of stm,,! potatoes 
steaming and saxorj , and a Jug of tnllK. 

Mrs OUjihant. Jojet, v. 

2f. To shut up. as 111 a fitovo ; inclose; confine. 

A naked or sinvd fire, pent up wlibin the house m llhout 
an) exit or suece.ssion of external fiesh and imexhaii-ted 
vital air must needs be noxious and pernii inus. 

Evelyn, AiU et tisement to ()mnten>e (Hichardson ) 
Fighting cocks . . . must then be uhlehmennt 

putting them in deep ba‘-kcts lllleil \iltli straw, covering 
them with straw, and shutting dou n the lids. 

J Ashton, Social Life in Itcign of ()uci.n Antic. I. 302. 

stove- (stov). Preterit jukI past jiurtieiplc of 
stdve. 

stove-coal (stov'kol), n. f’oni of either of two 
sizes: (r/) lar^e stove, or No. .'1, which parses 
through a to 2-iiicli mesh, ami over a 1|- to 
1-^incli mesh, and ih) small stove, known as 
No. 4, w'hieh jiasses tlirou^di a li- to It-ineli 
mesli, and over a H- to l-iiudi mesli. /'</<«. 
Sure, (ild'is. 

stove-drum (stoyMrum), V. A ehanihor over 
a stove in which the lietitcd t;nses are received 
before beino discdiar^'cd into tlie ehiuiney, in 
order tliat tlieir lient may he utilized, 
stove-glass (stdv'txlas), )i. See fz/f/.s-v. 
stove-hearth (stov'hiirth), n. The liorizontnl 
slielf or lodge which in some stoves lies outside 
and in front of the grate containing tlie fuel, 
[New Eng.] 

stove-house (stov'hous), Same as .s/oiyl, 1. 

(a) Same as l (n). (b) In the preparation of fuiP, a 

lioupc or chamber in wliiih the skins aie diieil 
The stovr-hoii^e is full of Iron neks ui>iin uhich are 
placed iron rods, vvhicli receive the skins. 

Cre, Diet., IN' asu. 

stove-jack (stov'jak), n. Same as .s-nioh- 
jack, 2. 

stovepipe (stov'pip), n. 1. A metal pipe for 
conducting smoke, gases, etc., from a stovo 
to a chimney-tluo. — 2. Same as stovtjttjic hat. 
[CollOQ., U. S.] — stovepipe hat. Same as cAn/inc//- 
pot hat (which sec, under AnD). (Colloq., V. S.] 

He bore himself like an nnclent prophet, and would 
have looked iike one only for his black face and a rusty 
stovc- 2 nj)c hat. Harper’s Mag., LXXX. 391. 
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stovepiping (stov'pFping), n. [< stovepipe + 
-iH.c/.J Tubing foi- a stovepipe. 

A piece of stovc-piping about 18 In. long. 

Workshop Jteceiptg, 2d scr., p. 102. 

stove-plant (stov'plant), 11 . A plant cultivated 
in a stovo. Seo sforci, 1 {a). 
stove-plate (st6v'plnt),?n 1. One of tho plates 
or lids serving to cover the apertures in tho top 
of a cooking-stove; a gidddle. — 2. Same as 
stovc-hcarth» 2Yans, Ama\ Philoh Jss.j XVII., 
App., p. xii. [Pennsylvania.] 
stove-polish (stov'poFish), Soo poIisJt^, 
stover^ (sto'ver), 71. [< ilE. < OF; 

tova'j cstovoh'f necessaries, < cstovcVj cstovcir, 
cfitox'oiry csturoh'y csici'oiry astovoirj istovoirf cn- 
iovoh'y stovoiVy used irapers., it is iiccessarx'; 
origin imknoNvii.] Fodder and provision of all 
sorts for cattle. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Whore live nibbling sheep. 

And flat meads thatcliM with stover, them to keep. 

Shak., Tempest, i\'. 1. G3. 

stover-t (sto'ver), v. f. [Origin obscure.] To 
bristle up; stiffen. [Obsolete or proxN Eng.] 
Beard, ho confin’d to neatness, that no hair 
jltny stover uji to prick my mistress’ Up. 

Ford, Love's Sacrifice, iL 1, 

stove-truck (stov'tmk), 7/. 1. In a cannon- 

foundry, a truck on whicli ordnance is moved. 
— 2. A truck for moviiig hoavj’ stoves, it is 
run under the stove* when, hy means of a lever, its 
form i.s raised, nml lifts the stove. The lever serves ns a 
handle for guiding tho truck. E. 11. Knight. 
stow^ (sto), r. i. [< ME. .vfoirn/, steircn, 

< AS. stoirifjau. stONV, = MD. stouwaiy sttuvcn, 
D. stuircn = MLG. stouwcu, LG. siaucu, 

bring to a stand, liinder, = OIIG. stonau, tdoutr- 
an, stiitran.stfian, stuen, stuowan, MIIG..vfoMim/, 
G. stanen, nring to a halt, hem in, slow, pack, = 
Sw. }itn/nt = Dan. .stnrv, stONV, pack (< LG. *); 
lit. ‘place,’ ‘put in place,’ < stow, a place, = 
OFries. .sfo, a place, = leel. cUUfitO, a llre- 

phice, = Lith. stowa, a idaco Nvlicro one stands; 
jirob. from tho root oi stand sia)i ncostand, 
staw. Hut tho continental forms (to Nvhieh is 
due .v(oir-) may not bo connected with tho A8. 
verb, which is rave. (’f. /icv/otr. See also sfnr-.] 

1. To put in a suitable or eonvonient place or 
po.sition; put in a phKM‘ aside or out of tho 
way; Inynp: put up; pack; especially, to pack 
in a convenient form: us, to sUar bags, bales, 
or casks in a ship’s hold ; to .sfoir sheaves, 

lie radile religion here niclc to hohle, 
the kjng nnd has voii«:»U Goiirccomnne^ n-pejrc,^ 
And be bt) wanles of Goitre hlede« til ."e he stnied betere." 

J*irrs (C), vl. UG. 

1‘oul thief, where hast tliou ithai’d my tlunghtcr? 

Ehak . Othello, 1. 2. C2. 

NVe p<»lntcd t»> the white rolls of stowed hammocks In 
the m'ttlng.>». 

J. IE. Palmer, Vp and I>owa the Irr.awnddl. p. 219. 

2. To accnmulato or compactly niTungc any- 
thing in; till by packing closely: as, to stow a 
box or the hold of a ship. 

The t ythc o’ w liat ye w a.«te nt cartes 
NVnd stowd his pantr)' ' 

iUtrnr, To NV. Shnpson. 

3. To contain ; hold. 

Shall thy Mack bark tho«e guilty spirits stow 
Th.'it kill themseUes for lovcV 

Fletcher, Mad Ia«vcr, Iv. 1. 

There was nn Englhh ship then In tlie eiads whereof 
one Mr Miirlot wils Jim^ter. he entertained ns mnnj ns 
his ship could tfotv. Hist. New Eiiglnnd, II. 29J. 

4. To furl or roll up, as a sail. — 5. In nunintj. 
It) (ill up (vacant spaces) with stow ing, a mine Is 
wcirkeil by the inelhou of slowing wlien nil tlie vnhnible 
Mihstanee — ore, or coal, or whatever it may be — Is taken 
out, nnd thexaeant Hp.icc packed full of deads or refuse, 
either Hint furnished l>> tlie workings tliemsilvc's or stulf 
bnmght fn»ni the surfiiee, or both together. 

Of. To bestow; gixe; pant. 

If thou dost flow 

In tliy frank giilfte.s. A' tliy gidde freely ffoic, 

'J he priiKip.iii w ill make thy peiiiiaiicc ebbe. 

Times Whittle (E. E. T, S.), p. 81. 

7t. To intrust; commit; gixe in charge. 

Stmeync or w ar> ne, or bcscttyiic, ns men done nioncye 
or chalfer. Commiito. Prompt. J*arv., p. 478. 

To stow dONVn. («) To put In the hold of n vessel ; stow 
away ; specilleally, to run (oil) Into tlic casks of a whaler. 
(A) To furnish ns the stow down : ns, the xvhnlo stowed down 
7.'» barrels of oil. 

stow- (hto), I’. [ME. sloiren : seo i/oipl.] I. 
traits. If. To resist; liinder; stop. 

aid niiy innn stow me this iiyth, 

1 xnl hvm sevo a dcdly woxx'iidc. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 217, (llalliwcU.) 

2. To put out of sight or lienring; ho silent 
nhont. [Slnug.] 

Now' if you'll slow all Hint gammon and speak common- 
sense for three minutes. I’ll tell you iny iniml right nwny. 

Whyte Melvilte, While Hose, II. x-x. 
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lit vitrans. To make resistance; resist. 

Thay stekecle stedys in stoure with stelene xvapynes, 

And nlie stowede wyth strenghe that stode theme agaynes ) 
Morte Arthiire (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1489. 

stow^ (stou), r. t. [Cf. LG. stuvCy stnf, a rem- 
nant, stuf, blunt, stumpy.] To cut off; crop; 
lop. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

If ever anybody should affront his kinsman, ... he 
would steno his lugs out of his head, xvere he the nest man 
in Glasgow. Scott, Rob Roy, xxxvi. 

st0W‘^ (sto), 11 . [A dial. var. of stovc'^.'] In //?i- 
plate manuf., the structure which contains tho 
funiacG and the series of five pots. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

stoW'^ (sto), V. t. [A dial.vaiN of 5forei.] To dry 
in an oven. [Prov. Eng.] 

stowage (sto'aj); 71. [< s/oitl + -or/c.] 1. The 

act or operation of stoNving. 

Coasting vessels, in the frequent hurry and bustle at- 
tendant upon taking in or discharging cargo, are the most 
liable to mishap from the want of a proper attention to 
stowage. Poe, Narrative of A. Gordon Rj’m, vi. 

2. The state of being stow'cd ; also, a place in 
"which something is or may be stoNved; room 
for stoNving. 

I am something curious, being strange. 

To have them [jewols, etc.) in safe stowage. 

Shak., Cymbelinc, i. 0. 1D2. 

They may as w’ell sue for Nunneries, that they may have 
some convenient stowanc for their wither'd daughters. 

Milton, On Def. of Uumb. Remonst. 
In cver>' vessel there is stowage for Immense treasures. 

A d d iso n. (Johnson.) 

3. ^loncy paid for stowing goods. — 4. That 
Nvhich is stoNN’cd. 

Wc ha’ ne’er better luck 

When we Im’ such stowage as these trinkets with us. 

Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, i. 1. 

stowaway (stfl'n-wfi''), n. [< stoir^ -f mraij.'] 
One who, in or'tlor to sociiro a free passage, 
conceals liimself aboard nn outward-bound 
vessel, with the hope of remaining undiscov- 
ered until too Into to be sent ashore, 
stowdown (sto'doim), n. The act of stowing 
down, also that which is stowed down, in tho 
liold of a vessel. 

stowert (sto'er), ». [f.s/oict -p -oct.] One who 
stows; spccificnlly, a workman who assists in 
stowing nwny tho enrgo in tho hold of a vessel, 
stower-, stoweredt. See stom-i, slonirtj. 
stowing (stO'ing), II. In mining, mhbish, or 
material of any kind, taken fi-om near nt hand, 
or brought from the surface, and used to till 
up places from which ore, coal, or other vnlim- 
lile substance has bceu removed. 

Stowlins (sto'liuz), atlr. [Coutraeted from 
"stotciiliiigs, < stolen + -ting-.} Stealthily. 
ltal>, etmritm, pric’d her boiinie iiiou’ . . . 

Uusccii llmt iiis’llt. Jiunif, Halloween. 

sto'Wn (stoun). A Scotch past participle of 
steal. 

Jly mlthcr slie fell sick, nnd the cow wns floin-. awn. 

.-lidd Jlol/in Grag. 

sto'wref. Same as sfoori, stoor-. 
stow-wood (Bto'wud), n. Xaiit., billets of wood 
used for steadying casks in a vessel’s hold. 

S. T. P. An abbreviation of Sncr.T or Saero- 
.saiH-tte TIicnIogiic Vrofessor, Professor of Sa- 
cred 'rheology. 

strat, «. An "obsolete form of siraie'i. 
strabism (stra'bizm), II. [< NL. strahisniiis,} 
Same ns strahisniiai. 

strabismal (stnj-bi’/.'mnl), a. [< strabism -I- 
-al.} Same ns strabismic. 
strabismic (strA-biz'mik), a. [< strabism -b 
-((’.] Pertaining to, affeeted by, or involving 
.strabismus; srininting; distorted, 
strabismical (strA-biz'mi-knl), o. [< strcibi.s- 
wic-h-ai.] Some ns strabisniic. Science, Xlll. 

:m. 

strabismometer (strnb-is-mom'c-ter), 11 . [< 

NL. strabismus, q. v., -f Gr. gi-por, measure.] 
An instrument for measuring strabismus; a 
strnbometcr. 

strabismus (strA-bis'mus), ii. [= P. strabisnic, 
< NL. sirabisniiis, < Gr. arpnfiia/ior, a squint- 
ing, < arpajUi;, croolced, distorted, < arpi^tir, 
twist, turn about.] Squint; a failure of one 
of the r-isual axes to pass through tlio fixation- 
point (the point which is looked at). The eye 
wlioso visual axis passes through the fixation-point is 
called the working eye, the other the squinting eye . — 
Absolute strabismus, strabismus occurring for all 
distances of tlie fixation-point. — Concomitant stra- 
bismus, strabismus which remains about the same in 
nmount for all positions of the fixation-point.— Conver- 
gent strabismus, strabismus in whicli the visual axes 
cross between the fixntlon-]»oint nnd the eyes. Diplopia 
from this cause is said to he homonymous. — Divergent 
strabismus, divergent squint, in which the visual axes 
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dlrerge, or at least cro^s beyond the flxation-point. Di- 
plopia from this cause is said to be crossed. — Latent 
strabismus, strabismus existin? only when one eye is 
occluded. — Manifest strabismus, strabismus occurring 
wlicii both eyes arc open.— Monolateral strabismus, 
‘;tnibi=mu3 in whicli it is always tlie visual axis of the 
s line eye u Inch fails to pass tlirough the flxation-point. 
—Relative strabismus, strabismus occurring for some 
and not for other distances of the fixation-point,— Stra- 
bismus deorsum vergens, downward squint, In which 
t!ic M=ual n\is of the squinting eye passes lower than the 
{.\ation. point.— Strabismus sursum vergens, upward 
squint, in whicli the visual axis of the squinting eye passes 
hicber than the flxation-point. 

strabometer (strfi-bom'e-ter), ». [< Gr. erpa- 
jiuc, crookoil, + iiirpov, meahuve.] An inotrn- 
ment for measuring strabismus; a strabis- 
uioTuetor. 

strabotomy (stra-bot'o-mi), ». [< Gr. cr/nMc, 

crookeil, distorted (< twist, turn about), 

+ -To/iia, < rififeii', Tn/iuv, cut.] In sinv/.. tbe 
operation for the cure of squinting by cutting 
tlic attachment of a muscle or muscles to tbe 
eyeball. ■ 

straebyf, A word of doubtful form and mean- 
ing, occurring only in the following jiassage. 
where in the earlier editions it is italicized as 
a title or proper name. 

lliere is example for *t ; tlie lady of tlic Strachy married 
tile yeoman of the wardrolie. T. N , ii. 5. 45, 

strackent. jkn obsolete past participle of strike. 
Chaucer. 

stract (strakt), (I. [Aphetie form of tti.’Hracl.} 
Distracted. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

So I did, hut he came aftenvarda as one struct and lie- 
rides himselfe. Terence in Unytieh (1G14) t-Varcs.) 

strad (strad), n. [Origin obscure.] A kind of 
leather gaiter worn as a protection against 
thorns. UtiViirell. 

straddle (strad'l), r . ; pret. and jip. stratUUctl, 
ppr. stradtViiifi. [A x’ar. of slritllc, stnddlc. freq. 
of stride: see slriddlr, .’stride.'] I. iiilrans. 1. 
To stand or walk with the legs wide apart ; sit 
or stand astride. 

.ft length (os Fortune sciude) I lislitcd vppon an old, 
rlradditn'j usurer. .Vn./if, Pim c I’cnlles.-o. p. It. 

Th?n Apollyon rtraddicd quite over the wliolo tircndtli 
of the may, and said, I am toid of fear in this matter. 

Luivjan, I’ilerim s ProfTress, i. 

2. To include or favor two apparently opjin.'-ito 
or different things ; occupy or take up an eciuiv- 
ocal position in regard to something: a.s, to 
straddle on the tariff question. [Colloq.] 

n. trails. 1. To place one log on one side and 
the other on the other side of; stand nr sit 
astride of: ns, to straddle a fence or a horse. — 

2. To occupy or take up an equivocal position 
in regard to; appear to Davor both sides of; as, 
to .straddle a political question. [Colloq.] 

The platform [of tlie Ohio Dcmocratsl contains the melt* 
knoirn plank struddtinff the tariff question, wliicli lias aji- 
peared in previous Democmtic platfonns of tliat and otlier 
States, T/ic .YatiVui, July a, 16 SI, p. 4. 

3. To double (the blind) in poker. 

straddle (str.ad'l), Ji. [(straddle, v.] 1. The act 

of standing or sitting with the legs far apart. — 
2. The distance between the feet or legs of one 
who straddles. — 3. In speculative dealing.s on 
’change, a “privilege” or speculative contract 
covering both a “put” and a “ call” — that is, 
giving the holder the right at his option (1) of 
calling, within a .specified number of days, for 
a certain stock or commodity at a price named 
in the contract, or (2) of delivering to the 
person to whom the consideration had been 
paid a eert.ain stock or commodity upon terms 
similarly stated. See erffP, n,, 15, privilcr/c, 

5, and putt, g. Also called spread cat/lc. 
[Slang.] — 4. In the game of poker, a dou- 
bling of the blind by one of tbe phayer.s. — 5. 
An attempt to take an equivocal or non-com- 
mittal position : as, a straddle in a party plat- 
fonn. [Colloq.] — 6. In minitifi, one of the vor- 
tical timbers by which the different sots are 
supported at a fixed distaneo from each other 
in the shaft; a vertic.al post used in v.qrious 
ways in timbering a mine, as in supporting the 
framework of a shaft at a hanging-on place. 

straddle (strad'l), ade. [Short for astraddle.] 
Astride; with straddled legs: as, to ride sfrad- 
dlc. ■ 

straddle-bug (strad'l-bug), ii. A sort of tum- 
ble-bug; a scar.aba>id beetle with long legs, of 
the genus Canilioti, as C. Uevis, See cut under 
tiimllc-liiff. [U. S.] 

Out in the woods for a good time. Cloth spread on the 
green-sward, ci iekets and straddle hwiisliopping and crawl- 
ing over sandwiches and everything else. 

SI. Nicholas, XVII. 12, advt. 
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straddle-legged (strad'l-legd), a. Having the 
legs wide apart; with the legs astride of an 
object, ir. H. llitssell, 

straddle-pipe (strad'l-pip), «. In gas-mamif., 
a bridge-pipe connecting the retort with the 
hydraulic main. E. H. Knight. 
straddle-plow (strad'l-plou), ii. A plow with 
two triangular parallel shares set a short dis- 
tance apart, used to cover a row of corn, etc., 
by running it so that the line of seed comes 
between the shares. E. S. Knight. 

Stradiott (strad'i-ot), n. [< OP. stradiot, estra- 
diol: sec (stradini.] Sumo an estradiol. 
strae (stra), n. A Scotch foi-m of straicK 
Straget, n. [< L. sirages, slaughter.] Slaugh- 
ter; destruction. 

Ifc presacctl the preat rtra>je ami incs’>jcrc wliich after 
hapnetl in bicilia. Ilcyv'ooO, Ilienucliy of Angels, p. 230. 

straggle (strag'l), v. t . ; pret. aiul pp. straggled, 
I‘pv. slragglhig. [Formerly also stragJc; a var. 
of '^strackU^ freq. of sirah'v (perhaps due in part 
to the inllucnce of draggle, hut cf. t>taggcr for 
stacker^)', Siee.^iiakc^. Siraggleiauotconnecteii 
with strag.] 1. To roam or wander away, or 
h(‘coine ^separated, as from one^«5 companions or 
the dir«‘et eoui*j'e or way; stray. 

In the plain hejond us, for we duist not straggle from 
thefihute. ue beheld uheic once stood Ilium by him (Hits) 
founded Sanibjs, Travailes, p. IG. 

I found in\ self four or five ilile to the West of the 
Place where I htragted from my I'ompanions. 

JJampicr, Voyages, II. ii. 84. 

2. To roam or wander at random, or without 
any certain direction or object; ramble. 

Master George How, one of the Councell, slragling 
abroad, was slaine by tlio Salvages. 

Quoted in Capf. John Smith's Works, 1. 100. 

3. To cscajio or stretcli out ramblingly or be- 
yond proper limits; spread widely apart; shoot 
too far in growth. 

Trim oft the small superihious branches on each side of 
the hedge, that straggle too far out. 

iJortimer, llusbandry. 
now these tall 
Naked geraniums straggle • 

Ilroiniing, Pippa Passes, i. 

4. To bo dispersed : be apart from any main 
body; standalone: he isolated; occurat inter- 
vals or apart from one another; occur hero and 
tliere: as, the hoiisos hiragglc all over tho dis- 
trict. 

straggler (sti*ag'ler), ». [< straggle + -erb] 

1. One who ^t^a^cg!es or strays away, as from 
his fellows or troin tho direct or proper course ; 
one who lags behind or becomes separated in 
any way from bis e<*mpanions, as from a body 
of troops on tho march. 

This maniT of epcvcli is termed (he figure of digression 
byllic Latiiics, follow Im: thu(*rcekeoriglnall; wciilso call 
him tlie straggler, by allusion to the souldier that marches 
out of his army. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeslc, p. 105. 

The first stragglers of a battalion of rocks, guarding a 
Fort of pass, beyond which the beck rushed down a water- 
fall. Charlotte Bronte, June Eyre, xxxiv, 

2. Epceificany, in oriiith., n stray, or strayed 
Imil, out of its usual range, or off its regular 
niiqratioD. The stragglers arc the casual or aceitlental 
Visitants In any avifauna. In (he nature of the case they 
arc never numerous as rcgaids individuals; but the list 
ofwiiat arc teclinically culled stragglers in any region or 
locallt) usually becomes, hi the com sc of time, a long one, 
so far as sperics arc concerned. Thus, in the avifauna of 
the Distilctof Columbia, the stragglers are about as many 
Rjiccics as the regular visitants of cither summer or winter, 
or the permanent residents of tlic year round, though few- 
er than tliC spring and autumn migrants. 

3. One wlio roams or wanders ahont at random, 
orwitlioiit settled direction or object; a wan- 
derer; a vagabond; especially, a wandering, 
sh if tlc.ss fellow; a tramp. 

Let 's w liip tliesc stragglers o’er tlie seas again. 

Shak., Rich. 111., V. 3. 327, 
Bottles missing arc Fupjiosed to be half stolen by etrag^ 
nlers and other scr^'anls. 

Sivift, Advice to Servants (Butler). 

4. Something that shoots heyoud tho rest or 
too far; an o.xubcrant growth. 

Let thy liand supply the pruning-knife. 

And crop luxuriant stragglers. 

Dnjden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, Ii. 503. 

5. Something that stands apart from others; a 
solitary or isolated individual. 

I in a manncraloncof that tyme left a standing sfr^pplcr, 
peradventur, tliough my fiute be vcrj'sinaul, yet, lilcause 
tlio grownd from wiiens It sproiig was so good. I may yet 
he thought smnwhat fltt for seede, whan all yow the rest 
ar taken up for better store. 

Aseham, in Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. 14. 

straggle-tooth (strag'l-toth), n. An irregular 
or misshapen tooth; a snaggle-tooth ; a snag. 
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straggling (strag'ling), II. [X’erhal n. of strag- 
gle, i’.] A mode of dressing the surfaces of 
grindstones. 

Btragglingly (strag'ling-li), adv. In a sti-ag- 
gling manner; one hero and one there, or one 
now and one again : as, to come in stragglingly. 
Straggling-money (strag'ling-mun'^i), n. In the 
British na\T: («) Money given to those who 
apprehend deserters or others who have strag- 
gled or overstayed their leave of absence, (h) 
Moncydednetedfromthewagesof a man absent 
from duty without leave. 

straggly (strag'li),n. \<stragglc-\--y^.’\ Strag- 
gling; loue and spread out irregularly: as, a 
straggly scrawl; a straggly village. [Colloq.] 
stragular (strag'u-Ulr), a. In oruith., pertaining 
to the stragulum or mantle; pallial. 
stragulum (strag'u-lum), n.; pi. stragida(-\^). 
[< h. Stragulum, a cover, coverlet: see stratl.‘\ 
111 nrnith., the mantle; the pallinm; the back 
and folded wings taken together, in any way 
distinguished from other parts, as by color on 
a gull or tern. [Kare.] 

strablite (stra'lit), u. [< Gt. sirahJ, a ray, beam, 
arrow (see stralc), + -t7c2.] Same as acthioUte. 
straight^ (strat), a. and n. [Fonnerly also 
streighi, straughi, Sc. straught, siraucht, and, 
with the omission of the silent guttural, strait 
(prob. by confusion with the diff. word strait^, 
nan’ow, strict, which was also, on the other 
hand, formerly spelled straight) '; < ilF. streighi, 
sireght, strei^t, rarely sfm’f, straight, lit.^streteh- 
ed,^ < AS. strchi, pp, of streccan, stretch: see 
stretch. Cf. MB. strek, strik, < AS. sircc, sty/cc, 
streae = ML(x. L(t, strak = OHG. strach, MHG. 
strae, G. strack, extended, stretched, straight, 
= I)au. (obs.) strag, straight, erect, tight; from 
the same iilt. root. Of. the eqiiiv. right, lit. 
‘stretched.’] I. a. It. Stretched; drawn out. 

Sithe thi fleisch, lord, was furst perce>'xied 
And, for oure sake, laid rtrajf in stolle. 

PolUical Poems, etc. (ed. Fuxuivall), p. 252. 

Tirrus with his streite swerd. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 537. 

2, Without bend or deviation, like a string 
tightly stretched; not crooked or curved; right; 
in gcom., Ijdng, as a line, evenly between its 
points. This is Euclid’s definition. Tlic principal char- 
acteristic of a straight line is that it is completely deter- 
mined, If unlimited, by any two points taken upon It, or, if 
limited, by its two extremities. The idea of measurement 
.docs not enter into the idea of a straight line, and it is un- 
hccessarj’ to introduce tliat idea into the definition, as is 
done w lien it is said (after Legendre) to be the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. 

He that knoweth what i^straipht doth even thereby dis- 
cern what is crooked, because the absence of straightness 
in bodies capable thereof is crookedness. 

Uooker, Ecclcs. Polity, i. 8. 

There is no moc such Cffisars; other of them may have 
crook’d noses, but to owe such straight arms, none, 

Shali., Cynibeline, iii. 1. S8. 

Bo pleased to let thy Holy Spirit lead me in the tlraight 
pallis of sanctity, without ilellections to either hand. 

Jer. Taylor, ^\ orks (ed. 1835), I. 8G. 

3, 'Without interruption or break; direct. 

Forth-with declarid to hys peplc all. 

And to thys cite his peple gnu cal, 
iviier-.’nto thai had an euyn Btrcight way. 

Rom. of Parlenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1303. 

With straight air— that is, with the pressure from the 
mam reservoir, or the air-pump, going directly to the 
brake cylinder — the engineer can apply the brakes to all 
the n heels of his train simultaneously. 

Scribner's Mag., Yl. 333. 

4, Direct; authoritative; sure; reliable: as, a 
straigUttip. [Slang.] — 5. Upright; marked by 
adherence to truth and fairness; fair; lioiior- 
ablo: as, a man straight in all his dealings. 
[Colloq.] — 6. Proceeding or acting with direct- 
ness; keeping true to tho coiu’so. [Colloq.] 

lie shows himself to he n man of wide reading, a pretty 
straight thinker, and a lively and independent critic. 

The iVotton, Dec. 0, 1888, p. 450. 

7. Free from disorder or irregularity; in order: 
as, his accounts aro not quite straight. 

Finally, being belted, curled, and set straight, he de- 
scended upon tlie drawing-room. 

Thackeray, Pendennis, vii. 

He told her tlmt she needn't mind the place being not 
quite straight, ho had only come up for a few hours — lie 
sliould be busy in the studio. 

11. James, Jr., The Centuiy, XXXVI. 218. 

8. Unqualified; unreserved; out-and-out: as, 
a straight Democrat (that is, one who supports 
tho entire platform and policy of his party). — 

9. Uiimixed; uiuliluted; neat. [Slang.] 

DiFsipating their rare niul precious cash on “whisky 
straight'' in the over-ncurring liar-rooms. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 70. 
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10. East and west; along an east and west line: 
used of the position of the body in Christian 
burial. 

First Clo. Is slie to be buried in Christian burial that 
^vilfulIy seeks her own salvation? 

Sec. Clo. I tell thee she is; and therefore make her 
prave straight; the crowner hath sat on her, and finds it 
Christian burial. Shah., Hamlet, v. 1. 4. 

11. hipol’cr, consisting of a sequence; form- 

ing a straight: as, a straight hand; a straight 
flush — A straight face, an unsmiling face; a sober, 
unamused expression : as, lie could with ditficulty keep a 
straight face. [Colloq.]— Long straightt. See long'^.— 
Straight accents, the long marks over the vowels, os 
a, e,i,0,u,y.— Straight angle. Sec nn/7fc3,l.— straight 
arch, in arch., a form of arch spanning an aperture in 
whicli the intrados is represented by straight lines 
wliich meet in a point at the top and comprise two sides 
of a triangle.— Straight ends and walls, a system of 
working coal, somewhat similar to “hoard and pillar.” 
[North Wales.]— Straight flush. Seeylws/i9.— straight 
intestine, howel, or gut, the rectum. See cuts under 
alimentarn, intestine, and Straight sheer. 

See sheer^, 1.— Straight slnuB, ticket, tuhule, etc. See 
the nouns. 

II. n. 1. The condition of being straight, or 
free from curvature or crookedmoss of any 
kind: as, to he out of the straight. [Colloq.] 
— 2. A straight part or direction: as, the 
straight of a jnece of timber. — 3. In jr)o/:cr, a 
sequence of cards, generally five in number, 
or a hand containing such a sequence. 

straight^ (strat), adv. [< ME. streight, stregght, 
streyghtCj etc. ; < straight^f o.] 1. In a straight 
line; vAthout swerving or de\iating from the 
direct course; directly. 

Streight aforn hjun a fair fold gan behold. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4GC1. 

Floating straiaht, obedient to the stream. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 87. 

2. At once; immediately; directly; straight- 
way. 

And went stremhte into the Hospytall, and refresshed 
vs with mete and drynke, and rested vs there an hours or 
•ij. bycause of our watche the nyght byfore. 

Sir P. Ouy^orde, Pylgrj'mage, p. 23. 

Shew him an enemy, his pam 's forgot straight. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 

straight! (strat), V. f. [<sfra((//iti, a.] Tomake 
straight; straighten. [Rare.] 

The old gypsy, in the mean time, set about arranging 
the dead body, composing its limbs, and straighting the 
arms by its side. Scott, Guy Mannering, xsvii. 

straight^t, a. and n. An obsolete spelling of 
strait^. 

straightaway (strat'a-wa-'O, a. Straight for- 
ward, without turn or curve : as, ih straightaway 
coui'se in a yacht- or horse-race. 

At the Ascot, where I was last Thursday, the course is 
a straightaway one. T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 28. 

straight-billed (strat'bild), a. Having the bill 
straight, as a bird; reetirostral. 

straight-cut (strat'kut), a. Cut in a straight 
manner: applied to fine grades of cut smoking 
tobacco. The leaves are flattened out, packed com- 
pactly, and cut lengthwise, long fibers being thus obtained 
that present a beautiful silky appearance. 

straight-edge (krat'ej), A bar having one 
edge, at least, as straight as possible, to be 
used as a fiducial line in drawing and testing 
straight lines. Such Instruments w’hen of the greatest 
accuracy are somewhat costly. Common straight-edges 
for ruling ordinary lines, testing the surface of mill- 
stones, brickwork and stonework, etc., are made of w’ood, 
and range from a slip of wood one foot long to planks cut 
in the form of a truss and ten or more feet in length. See 
cut under pbtm6-7Ti?c. 

straighten^ (stra'tn), tj. [< straight^ -h -chI.] 
I. trans. To make straight, in any sense ; spe- 
cifically, to reduce from a crooked to a straight 
form. 

A crooked stick is not straightened unless it be bent as 
far on the clean contrary side. 

Hooker, Eccles. Folity, iv. 8. 
To straighten the sheer. See shcer^. 

II. intrans. To become straight; assume a 
straight form. 

straighten'-^, v. t. See straiten. 

straightener (strat'ner), n. [< straighten^ + 
-o'l.J One who or that which straightens. 

straightening-block (strat'ning-hlok), n. An 
anvil used in straightening buckled saws. E. 
H. Knight. 

straightening-machine (strat'ning-ma-sben"), 
n. In mctal-worh, any maeliine for removing 
a twist, bend, buckle, or kink from rails, rods, 
plates, straps, tubes, or wire. 

Straightfortht (strat'fortb'), adv. [Early mod. 
E. streight foorth ; < straight^ + forth^.'] Di- 
rectly; straightway. 

She smote the ground, the which streight foorth did yield 
A fruitfull Olyve tree. Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 325. 
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straightforward (strat'for'wUrd), adv. [Also 
straightforivards, formerly also straitfoncard ; 

< straight^ -i- /oncordi.] Directl,- forward; 
right ahead. 

Look not on this side or that side, or behind you ns Lot's 
wife did, hut straightfartcards on the end. 

J. Bradjard, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 211. 

straightforward {strat'f6r'w|ird),<i. [^straight- 
forward, adv.2 1. Direct; leading direetlj'for- 
ward or onward. 

Midway upon the journey of our life 
I found myself within a forest dark, 

For the straightfoncard pathwaj' had been lost. 

Longfellow, tr. of Eante's Inferno, i. 3. 
2. Characterized by uprightness, honesty, or 
frankness ; honest; frank; open; without de- 
■sdation or prevarication: as, a straightforward 
course; n straightforward pQvsonj character, or 
answer. 

In prose he ivrote ns he conversed and as he preached, 
using the plain straightfoncard language of common life. 

Southey, Bunyan, p. 40. 

straightforwardly (strat'f6r'wiird-li), adv. In 
a straigbtforwardmanner. Athtniseum, No.3258, 
p. 451. 

straightforwardness (strat'for'wilrd-nes), n. 
Straightforward character or conduct; unde- 
viating rectitude: as, a man of remarkable 
straigh tforwardness. 

straight-hearted, a. See strait-hearted. 
straigh't-horn (strat'horn), n. A fossil eepha- 
lopod of the family Orthoccratidie, some of 
which were 12 or 15 feet long; an orthocera- 
tite. E. P. Carpenter. 

straight-joint (strat'joint), a. Noting a floor 
the boards of wliich are so laid that the joints 
form a continuous lino throughout the length, 
straightlyi (strat'li), adv. [< straight^ -h -(y 2 .] 
In a straight line; not crookedly ; directly: as, 
to run straighthj on. Imp. Diet. 
straightly^t, adv. An obsolete spelling of 
straitlg. 

straightness (strat'nes), n. The property or 
state of being straight, 

straight-out (strat'out), a. and n. I. a. Out- 
and-out; straight: as, sfroiVf/if-oKf Republicans. 

II. n. In ?7.&poKfics,one whovotes a straight 
or strictly party ticket; a thorough partizan. 

Other Straight-ends, as they call themselves, , . . can- 
not take Grant and the Republicans. 

The Nation, Aug. 22, 1872, p. 113 
straight-pightt (strat'pit), a. [< straight -b 
pight.] Straight-fixed; erect. 

StraighUpighi Minerva. Shak., CjTubeline, v. 5. 164. 
straight-ribbed (strat'ribd), a. In lot, having 
the lateral ribs straight, as leaves of Castanca, 
palms, etc. 

straightway (strat'wa), adv. [< JIE. streight- 
weij ; <, straight + tcajl.] Immediately; forth- 
■with ; without loss of time ; without delay. 

The! hilde her streight-wey toward north wales to n Citee 
that longed to the kynge Tradily-uaunte. 

Merlin (E. E. T, S-X fii. 553. 

And straightway the damsel arose and walked. 

Mark v. 42. 

straightwayst (strat' waz), adv, [< straightway 
+ adv. gen. -s.] Straightway. 

Jfone of the three could win a palm of ground but the 
other two would slraightways balance it. 

Bacon, Empire (ed. 18S7). 
straight-winged (strat'wingd), a. In entom.j 
having strai^t wings; orthopterous, 
straiks n. A Scotch spelling of stroke^. 
straik^, v, t. A Scotch form of stroke^, 
strailt, _[< ME. strayle, < AS. sircagl, ^strfegcl, 
contr. stnelf a bed-cover, carnet, rug, = OF, 
stragulc, a mantle, coverlet, \ L. stragidumj a 
spread, covering, coverlet, blanket, carpet, rug, 
also straguJa, a covering, blanket; neut.and fern, 
respectively of stragidus, serving for spreading 
or covering, < sternere, pp, straitis, spread, 
strew: see siratum.l A covering; a coverlet. 
Prompt. Parv.j p, 478. 

strain^ (stran), v. [Early mod. E. also sirayne; 

< ME. siraynejiy sireincitj strcyncuj straynyen, < 
OF. streindrCy cstraindrCf straindre, F. dtrehidrc 
= Pr. estrenher, estreigner = It. strignere, sirc- 
gncrc, stringere, < L. stringcrc, pp. strictuSj draw 
tight; akin to Gr. erpayydgy twisted, oTpayyt^siv, 
press out, Lith. stregtiy become stiff, freeze, AS. 
strcccan, stretch, etc.: see stretch, siraighP. 
From L. siringcre are also ult. E. constrain, dis- 
train, restrain, stringent, strait\ strict, etc.] I, 
trans. If. To draw out; stretch; extend, espe- 
cially vfith effort or care. 

And if thi vynesfootes TV ascende, 

Thenne armes IV is goode forth forto elreyne. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 70. 
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All their actions, voyces, and gestures, both in charging 
and retiring, were so etraxned to the height of their qualitie 
and nature that the strangenesse thereof made it seeme 
very delightfull. Capt. John Smith, Works, 1. ISC. 

2t. To draw tight; tighten; make taut. 

To the pylier, lorde, also, 

With a rope men bownd tlw too, 

Hard drawe and ctrcimyd fiiste. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. ISl. 
Sir Mungo, who watched his victim with the delighted 
yet warj* eye of an experienced angler, became now aware 
that, if he strained the line on him too tightb’, there was 
every risk of his breaking hold. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xv. 
3f. To confine; restrain; imprison. 

There the steede in stoode strayned in bondes. 

Alisaundcr of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1157. 

4. To stretch to the utmost tension ; put to the 

stretch; exert: as, every nerve to ac- 

complish something. 

He sweats, 

Straiiw his young nerves, and puts himseif in posture 
That acts my words. Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 3. 94. 

5. To stretch beyond measure; push beyond 
the proper extent or limit; cany too far. 

He strained the Constitution, but he conquered the 
Lords. K. A. Jtev., CXLII. 693. 

6. To impair, weaken, or injure by stretching 
or overtasking ; harm by subjection to too great 
stress or exertion; hence, to sprain. 

Hold, sir, hold, pray use this whistle for me, 

I dare not straine my selfe to winde it I, 

The Doctors tell me it will spend my spirits. 

Brome, Sparagus Garden, iv. 7. 
Prudes decay’d about may tack, 

Strain their necks with looking back. Suift. 

7. To force; constrain. 

Whether that Goddes worthy forwetyng 
Streyneth me nedely for to don a thing. 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest’s Tale, 1. 422. 
The quality of mercy is not strain’d. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 184. 
His mirth 
Is forc’d and stroin’d. 

Sir J. Denham, The Sophy. {Latham.) 

8. To urge; press. 

Note if your lady strain his entertainment 
With any strong or vehement importunity. 

Shak., Othello, iil. 3. 250. 

9. To press; squeeze; hence, to hug; em- 
brace. 

He that nyght in armes wold hire streyne 
Harder than ever Paris did Eleyne. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 500. 
I would have strain'd him with a strict embrace. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metaroorph., x. 407. 

10. To press through a filter or colander; sepa- 
rate extraneous or coarser matters from (a li- 
quid) by causing it to pass through a filter or 
colander ; purify from extraneous matter by fil- 
tration; filter: as,to3<rGtHmilk. — 11. To sepa- 
rate or remove by the use of a filter or colander: 
with out. See phrase under v. i., below. 

Ye blind guides, which strain out the gnat, and swallow 
the camel. Mat. xxiii. 24 [R. V.]. 

12t, To force out by straining. 

I at each sad strain will strain a tear, 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1131. 

13, To deform, as a solid body or structure. — 
To strain a point. See pointi.—To strain courtesy, 
to use ceremony ; stand too much upon form or ceremony ; 
insist on the precedence of others ; hang back through ex- 
cess of courtesy or civility. 

My business was great; and in such a case as mine a 
man may strain courtesy. Shak., R. and J., ii. 4. 55. 

Strain not courtesies with a noble enemy. 

Lamh, Two Races of Men. 
=Syn. 10. Bolt, Screen, etc. See sift, 

II. intrans, 1. To exert one’s self; make rio- 
lent efforts; strive. 

To build his fortune I will strain a little. 

Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 143. 
VTiat 

Has made thy life so vile that thou shouldst strain 
To forfeit it to me? J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 105. 

2. Toiu’ge; press. 

Nay, Sir, indeed the fault is yours most extreamlie now. 
Pray, sir, forbear to strain beyond a womans patience. 

Brome, Northern Lass, iii. 3. 

3. To stretch strugglingly ; stretch with effort. 
This parlor looked out on the dark courtyai-il, in which 

there grew two or three poplars, straining upward to the 
light. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia^s Lovers, iii. 

No sound, no sight as far as eye could strain. 

Brouming, Childe Roland. 

4. To undergo distortions under force, as a 
ship in a high sea. 

A ship is said to strain if in launching, or when working 
in a heavy sea, the different parts of it experience relative 
motions. Sir IF. Thomson, in Phil. Trans., CXLVI. 4bl. 

The ship ran 

Straining, heeled o’er, through seas all changed and wan. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 10. 
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5. To drip; ooze; filter; drain; floiv; issue: as, 
■u’ater straining through sand becomes pure. 
Then, In the Deserts drj’ and barren sand, 

From flinty Docks doth plentious Divers strain. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Dartas’s Triumph of Faith, iii. 18. 
To Strain at, to strive after; endeavor to reach or ob- 
tain. 

I do not strain at the position. 

Sfiak., T. and C., iii. 3. 112. 
To strain at a gnat, a typographical error found In the 
authorized version (Mat. x.viii. 24) for^trotn out a gnat, 
llie phrase found in Tj'ndalc’s and CoverdMe's and other 
^ ersions. Sec def. 11, above, and quotation there, 
strainl (stran), n. [< strain^, v. In some uses 
(def. 7), of. strain-.^ If. Stretch; extent; 
pitch. 

If it did infect my blood with jov. 

Or swell my thouphts to any strain of pride. 

Shah., '2 lien. IV., i\. o. I7i. 
May our Minerva 

Answer your hopes, unto their larpest strain ! 

S. Jonson, Everj' Man out of his Humour, Ind. 

2. Stretching or deforming force or pressure; 
V iolence. [This use of the word, while permissible 
In literature, is incorrect In mechanics. The strain 
Is not the force, but the deformation produced bv the 
force.] 

A difference of taste In Jokes is a great strain on the af- 
fections. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xv. 

3. Tense or constrained state or condition; 
tension; great effort. 

A dismal wedding! cverj- ear at strain 
Some sign of things that were to be to gain. 

inVham Jfom>, Earthly Paradise, 11, 3U. 
■Whether any poet . . . has exerted a greater variety of 
powers with less strain and less ostentation. Landor. 

4. In mcch.,a definite change in the shape or 
size of a solid body setting up an elastic re- 
sistance, or stress, or exceeding the limit of 
elasticit}’. The deformation of a fluid Is not commonly 
called a strain. The word, which had previously been ill- 
deflned, was made a scientific and precise term in this 
sense by Rankino in 1850, Thomson and Talt, In their 
"Treatise on Katurul Philosophy," extend the term to dc- 
formations of liquid masses, and even of gioups of points ; 
and Tail Buhscquently extends it to any geometrical llg- 
ure, so that It becomes a synonym of dejonnation. 

Fresnel made the verj* striking discover}* that gla's and 
other simply refracting bodies are rendered doulily re- 
fracting wlicn in a state of rfrufn. To this Brewster ndilcd 
the observation that the requisite strain might bo pro- 
duced by unequal heating instead of by mechanical stress. 

Tait, LIglit, I 202. 

In this paper the word strain will be used to denote 
the change of volume and figure constituting the dcvia- 
tion of a molecule of a solid from that condition which It 
prcscn’cs when free from the action of external forces, 
Jlanhiue, Axes of Elasticity (U5S). 
A strain is any definite alteration of form or dimensions 
experienced by a solid. . , . If a stone, a beam, or a mass 
of metal in a building, or in a piece of framework, becomes 
condensed or dilated In any ulrcctlon, or bent, or twisted, 
or distorted in any way, It is said to experience a strain 
W, Thomson, llatbcmatical Theory of Elasticity (1850). 

5. A stretching of the muscles or tendons, giv- 
ing rise to subsequent pain and stiffness; 
sprain; wrench;^ twist.— 6. A permanent de- 
formation or injury of a solid structure. — 7. 
Stretch; flight or hurst, as of imagination, elo- 
quence, or song, specifically— (a) A i>ocm ; a song ; 
a lay. 

All unwortliy of thy nobler strain. 

Scott, L. of the L., 1., Int. 

(6) Tune ; melody. 

I was all ear. 

And took In strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. Slilton, Comus, 1. 5C1. 

In sweet Italian Strains our Shepherds sing. 

< Congreve, Opening of the Queen’s Theatre, Epll. 

(c) In a stricter sense. In music, a section of a piece nhicli 
is more or less complete In Itself. In written music the 
strains are often marked hy double bars. 

An Cynthia had but seen mo dance a strain, or do but 
one trick, I had been kept in court. 

li. Jonson, Cynthia’s Dcvels, iv. 1. 

(d) Tone; key; style or manner of speech or conduct. 

The third [sort] Is of sncli as take too high a strain at 

the first. liacon, Youtli and Age (cd. 18S7). 

Tliat sermon is In a strain which I believe has not been 
heard In this kingdom. Burke, Dev. In France, 

(c) Mood ; disposition. 

Henry . . . said, "I am come, young ladles. In a very 
moralizing strain, to observe that our pleasures In this 
world are always to be paid for.’’ 

Jane Austen, Nortliangcr Abbey, xxvi. 
Axes of a homogeneous strain, three straight lines of 
particles perpendicular to one another both before and 
afterthe strain.— Composition Of strains. Scecompo- 
sition of displacements, under eoinpontion. — Concurrent 
stress and strain, See concurrent.— Homogeneous or 
uniform strain, a strain which leaves every straight line 
of particles straight, and every pair of parallel lines paral- 
lel.— Longitudinal strain. Sccfonyih/dma/.- Normal 
plane of a homogeneous strain, one of three planes 
each containing two of the three axes. There is gener- 
ally only one such system of planes through each point of 
the body.— Orthogonal strain, (a) Dclatlvcly to a stress, 
a strain wljich neither docs nor uses work by virtue of that 
stress. (6) Delatlvely to another strain, a strain ortliogo- 
nal to a stress perfectly concurrent to the other strain. — 
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Principal strain, principal strain-type (which 

see, under straiiutype). — Pure strain, a homogeneous 
strain which docs not rotate any axis of the strain. — Sim- 
ple strain, any one of a number of strains conceived as 
independent components of other strains w'hich they are 
employed to define. The phrase simple strain has no 
dcllnite meaning, but simple longitudinal strain, simple 
tangpxtial strain, simple shearing strain, etc., mean such 
strains existing not as components merely, but as resul- 
tants. Tims, if a b.ir is elongated without any tiansverse 
contraction or expansion, there is a simple longiUidinal 
strain in the direction of the elongation. A simple tan- 
gential strain is a homogeneous strain in wiilch all the 
particles are displaced parallel to one plane.— Strain- 
ellipsoid. See ellipsoid. — To heave n atr a t n , SecAcuve. 
— Type of a strain. Sco type. 

Strain2(strriu), n, [Au altered form, duo appar. 
to confusion with strnin^f 7, of what would he 
reg. streen; < ME. sircen, strcnc, strenj earlier 
streon,^ istreortf race, stock, generation, < AS. 
gesfreon, gesinon, gain, wealth (= OS. gistriuni, 
= OHG. gtstrinniy gain, property, weaitli, busi- 
ness); appar. co^'used in ME. with the related 
noun, ME. strend, stnjnd, stnmd, < AS. sirynd, 
race, stock; < streonan, strynan = OHG. strUt- 
nan, begot, (/csfred/mif, get, acquire.] 1. Race; 
stock; gonoratiou ; descent; lioiice, family 
blood; quality or lino as regards breeding; 
brood ; a race or breed ; a variety, especially an 
artificial variot}', of .a domestic animal. Strain 
indicates tlio least recognizable variation from a given 
stock, or the ultimate modification to which an animal 
has been subjected. But since such variation usually 
proceeds by Inscnslldc degrees, the significance of strain 
grades into that of breed, race, or xarictg. 

Dotintec comth al of God, nat of the streen 
Of wlilch they been engendred and ybore. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 101. 
O, if thou wert the noblest of tliy strain,. 

Young man, tliou couldst not die more honourable, 

Shah., J. C., V. 1 . 59. 
The cars of a cat vary in shape, and certain strains, in 
England, Inherit a penciMlkc tuft of hairs, above a quarter 
of an inch in length, on the tips of their cars. 

Varmn, Var. of Animals and Plants, 1. 

2. Hcreditnry or natural disposition; turn; 
tendency; character. 

Sir, you liavc sliown to-day your valiant strain. 

Shah., Lear, v. 3. 40. 
And here I shall not restrain righteousness to the par- 
ticular vlrtnc of justice, but enintge it according to the 
genius and of tlic book of t!»c Proverbs. Tillotson, 

3. Sort; kind; style. 

Let man loam a prudence of a higher strain. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st scr., p. 214. 

4. Trace; streak. 

With all Ills merit there was a strain of wcakncs.s In liis 
character. Dancro/t, Hist. Const., 11. C. 

5. The shoot of a tree. llallitccU {xindcr strcnc), 
[Prov. Eng.] — 6t. The track of a deer. 

When the) haiic shot a Deere by land, they follow him 
like bloud-huunds by tlio blond, and straine, and often- 
times so take tlicm. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 134. 

Strain^t (strau), r. t [An aplietic form of di$» 
train.'] To distrain. 

When my lord refused to p.ay tlic two shillings, Mr. 
Knightly charged the constable to two sliilUngs’ 

worth of goods. Court and Times of Charles I., I. 60. 

strainable (stra'na-bl), a, [Early mod. E. 
streinabte, strcynaldc ; < straini^ + -able.] If. 
Constraining; compelling; violent. 

This yerc the Duke of Ihirgon, . . . with his xil. M, 
men, was diy ueii in to Englond, witli a ferse streynablc 
wjmdc, in ther sclynge townnic Spayn. 

Arnold's C/iron. (1502), p. xlill. 
2, Capable of being Htraincd. 

Strainablyt (stra'na-bli), ado, [Early mod. E. 
strcinablic; < strainable + -lifi,] Violently; 
fiercely’. 

The wind . . . droue llic flame so strcinablie amongest 
the tents and cabins of the Saxons, that the flro ... in- 
creased the fcarc amongst the sotihldlors wondcrfulllc. 

JIvlinshed, Hist. Scotland, p. 95. 
strained^ (Btrand), p. a. [< Slrainl + -crfl.] 
Forced; carried beyond proper limits: as, a 
strained interpretation of a law. 
strained" (htnlnd), «. [< strain- + Qf 

tins or tliat strain or breed, as nn animal, 
strainer (Btra'ntrt, n. [< ME. streynonr, stren- 
yourc; < slrain^ + -erl.1 1. One who or tliat 
wliieli strains. — 2. A strotclier or tigiitenor: as, 
a strainer for wire fences. — 3. Any utensil for 
separating small solid particles from the liquid 
that contains them, oitfier to preserve tho solid 
objects or to clarify tbe liquid, or for both piir- 
poses. 

Item, j. (IressynK knyfc, j. fyre scliowlc, ij. treys, J. 
etrei/nour, Parton Letters, I. 490. 

4. In carriayc-huiUling : (a) A reinforcing strip 
or button at tho baelc of a panel, (h) Canvas 
glued to tho back of a panel to prevent warp- 
ing or cracking. Also called stretcher strainer 

of Hippocrates. Same as Uippoeratee'e sleeve (wlilch 
Bee, under skceci). 
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strainer- vine (stra'n6r-vin), n. The sponge- 
gourd, Luffa acutangula, and other species: so 
called from the use of the fibrous network con- 
tained in its fruit for straining palm-wine, 
straining (stra'ning), n. [Verbal n. of strain^, 
a.] In saddlery, leather, canvas, or other fabric 
drawn over a saddle to form a base for the seat- 
ing. It is put on the saddle with a tool called a straininf;- 
/rn'k, the fabric having first been stretched on a machine 
called a straining-reel. Also called straining-leather.— 
Cross-straining^ canvas or webbing drawn transversely 
over the first straining. 

straining-beam (stra'ning-bem), n. In a queen- 
post roof, a horizontal beam uniting the tops of 
tho two queen-posts, and acting as a tie-rod to 
resist the thrust of thereof ; a straining-piece. 
If a similar beam is placed on the main tie-rod, between 
the bases of the posts, it is called a straining-sill. 

straining-leather (stra'ning-leTH'''6r), n. In 
saddlery, same as straining. 
straining-piece (stra'ning-pes), n. Same as 
straining-hcam. 

straining-sill (stra'ning-sil), n. See straining- 
beam. 

strain-normal (Stran'n6r''''mal), )i. A normal 
of a homogeneous strain, 
strain-sheet (stran'shet), n. In bridge-build- 
ing, a skeleton drawing of a truss or other part 
of a bridge, vrith tho calculated or computed 
greatest strain to which it will be subjected an- 
notated at the side of each member, in mnkins 
the actual working-drawings, the respective members are 
drawn to n size sutlicient to sustain the stresses so marked 
on tliD sheet multiplied by a certain predetermined “fac- 
tor of safety," Also called stress-sheet. 

straintt (strant), n. [< OP. cstraintc, cstreintc, 
fcm. of estraint, F. Ctreint, pp. of OP. estraindre, 
P. itreindre, strain: see strain^; v., and ef. re- 
straint, constraint.'] A violent stretching or ten- 
sion; a strain; pressure; constraint. 

Uppon his iron coller griped fast, 

Tliat with the straint his wesand nigh he hrast, 

Spenser, F. Q., V. II, 14. 

strain-type (stran'tip), n. The type of a strain. 
— Principal strain-type, one of si-v strain-types such 
that, when the homogeneous elastic solid to which they 
belong is homogeneously strained in any way, the poten- 
tial energy of tlio elasticity is expressed hy the sum of the 
products of the squares of tlie components of the strain 
expressed in terms of these strain-types, each multiplied 
hy a determinate coefficient. 

Straitl (strut), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
straight, streight, streit, etc. ; < ME. strait, strayt, 
straile, strayte, streit, sireyt, strciic, also some- 
times straight, < OF. estreit, cstrait (P. 6troit), 
narrow, strict (as a noun, a narrow passage of 
water), = Pr. estreit = Sp. cstrccho = Pg. cs- 
treito = It. stretto, narrow, strict, < L. stricUis, 
pp. of siringcrc, draw ti^ht : see strain^; strin- 
gent. Cf. strict, which is a doublet of strait, 
the one being directly from tho L., the other 
through OP. and ME. The word strait^, former- 
ly also spelled straight, has been more or less 
confused with the dill, word siraightl^, which 
was sometimes spelled strait.] I. a. 1. Nar- 
row ; having little breadth or ividth. 

Egypt is a long Contreo ; but it is etreyf, that is to seye 
narow ; for thei may not enlargen it toward the Desert, 
for Uefaute of Watre. Maxidcville, 'Travels, p. 45. 

Strait is the gate and narrow is tlie way which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it. Mat. vil. 14. 

Britons seen, all flying 

Through a strait lane. Shah., Cyrabeline, v. 3. 7. 
2, Confined; restricted; limited in space or 
accommodation; close. 

Ther was swlch congregacloun 
Of pejile, and eek so glreit of herbergoge, 

That they no founde as much as o cotago 
In which they hotho myghtc ylogged bo. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 169. 
And the sons of the prophets said unto Elisha, Behold 
now, the place where we dwell with thee is too strait for 
us. 2 Ki. vi. 1. 

3t. Of time, short; scant. 

If thi node bo greet & thi tyme streite, 

Thau go thi sllf therto & worche an houswijfes brayde. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 41. 

4t. Tight. 

You rode, like a kern of Ireland, your French hose off, 
and in your strait strossers. Shah., Hen. V., iii, 7. 57. 

He [man] might see that a strait glove will come more 
easily on with use. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il. 205. 
I denounce against all strait Lacing, squeezing for a 
Shape. Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 6. 

5t, Close, (fi) Near; intimate; familiar. 

He, forgetting all former injuries, had received that 
naughty Tlexlrtus Into a straight degree of favour, his 
goodness being as apt to bo deceived as the other’s craft 
was to deceive. Sir J\ Sidney, Arcadia, ii. {Latham.) 
(6) Strict ; careful. 



strait 

Much ^frfritwfltclunfrof master bailiffs is about us, that 
tliere be no privy conference amongst us. 

Bp. Bidlei/, in Bradford’s Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 04. 
(c) Close-flsted ; stingy ; avaricious. 

I do not ask you much ; 

I beg cold comfort; and you arc so strait 
Atid so ingrateful, you deny mo that, 

Shak\, K. John, v. 7. 42. 

6. Strict; rigorous; exacting. 

It was old and som del streit. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to 0, T., 1. 174. 
After the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a 
rharisee. Acts X-wi. 6. 

Mliom I believe to be most strait in virtue. 

Shah\, M. for M., ii. 1. 9. 
Led a streight life iu continencie and aiistcrity, .and was 
therefore admired as a Proplict, and resorted to out of all 
parts. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 370. 

Bound them by so strait vows. 

2'cnniison, Coming of Aillnu*. 

7t. Sore ; "i-cat ; difficult ; distressing. 

At a strayte ncedc they can welc stanchc bloode. 

political Poems, etc. (ed. I’urnivall), p. 17. 

Sf. Hard-pressed; straitened; hampered. 

brother, I kindly thank you for your Orange idlls you 
sent me. If }on are not too straiyld of money, scud mo 
some such thitig by the >^omnn, and a iiound or t>\o of 
Almonds and Unisons. 

Stryjic, in Ellis's Lit. Letters, p. 178. 
To make your strait circumstances j et straitcr. 

Seder, .''crmons, IT. xl. 

II. n. 1. A narrow jmss or pas'^nge. 

Tliei rode forth the softc pas stniito and cloa till tlicy 
tome to the straitc be-twenc the wodc and the river, a-s 
the kvnge loot haddo bem taught 

Merlin (E. E T. S.), ll. ICO. 
The b.arbannis people lay in nalte for him In his wny, 
in the straight of Thcrmopjles. 

yorth. tr. of Plutarch, p. ttOl. 
Honour travel in a strait so naiTovv, 

U here one but goes abreast. 

Shak., '1‘. ami C., 111. 3. lf>t. 

2. Spocilieally, a narrow passage of water eon- 
necting two bodies of water: often used in tin' 
plural: as, the Strait or Straits of Clihraltur; 
the Straitfs' oi Magellan; the Strait.s of Dover. 
Ahhre^^ated St. — 3. A strip <jf land between 
two bodies of water; an istliinus. 

A broken chancel w Ith a broki n er«»-«, 

Tluit bto»)d on a ilark straU <if tiam-ii bind . 

Chi one bide la> the Oe<.ati, and on one 

Ijiy a great uater. 'I'ennysun, PaSsilng of Arthur. 

4t. A narrow alley in Lotnlon. 

book into any angle of the town, the Streiohl.^. or the 
Benniidn'*, \\ bei e the tjiiarrolliiig les*‘on l>i rc.ul, ami ho>\ 
<lo the) entert.un the time, but >Mth iiuttle ale and to- 
b.ieeo .' II. Jvitsoit, IbirtboloiiKU I'nlr, II il. 

Cant names then gnen to the pbuin freijueiilcd bj 
bullies, knights iif the and fern nig ina.'^ten' . . . 

ights consisted of a nest of ob-eiire t ourt^ alle.ts 
ami a\cnues, running bet« eeii tlie lmtt«iin ot .>l Marlins 
Lane, Half Moon, ami Cbamlos Street 

Gifords >otc ut “Bermudas" in Hie nbtive pa««age. 

5. Atiglit or narrow pla<*e; dinieiilty; flistn‘s.s; 
need; case of necessity: olteii in tlie jiluml. 

Fimling bImseU tail of ttrads. In will roert In bi^ <’Us- 
toins b.vpeii'e (eib 18 s 7 ). 

'1 he straits and needs of » alllliie lieiiig r-uib 
As be must light with one of the twti annie-* 

Jl Jon.'int, Catlllm'. «’>. 
Take me , I’ll 6er> e you better In a ilrait 

l’rlnce«s, i. 

6t. p/. ('h)th of single width, as ojiposed to 
broad elotli: a term in use in the sixteentli 
century and later. — Between the Straits, tbrongh 
arid beyond the stn\U.s of (ilbralt.ir med by Aimrlc.in 
sailors u itli lefereiiee to a \o) age to .Meiliterranu.ui jiort*. : 
as, lie has made two %o).'iges the .s'/rmN. — Peri- 
neal Strait. See —Straits of the pelvis, In 

obart., the oiieiiings of the piBle eanal, dlhtingniHlied a.>j 
the siiiKriur and in,fi riur straits, .ste jx tei<. — Straits OU. 
See oO. 

StraitH ("trat), r. t. [ANo .stmaflit; < .strait^, 
n.] 1. 'bo make strait or narrow; narrow; 

straiten ; eontrai't. 

Ho (Crassusl set bis i-aiiks >\ nlr, < acting bbs «nuldiers 
into a sipiaie battell . . ^'ct nfteiwanl beeliaiiged bis 
mind auudiie, and /•Iraighted the battell lft>tinatioii| of bis 
footmen, f.isliiuning it like a l>riek, more long than broad, 
making a front ami shewing tlnir fates t-MT^ >\ay. 

yorth, tr. of Phitarth, ii. 177. 

2, Tostreteli; drawtiglit; tiglilen. 

'I'his weighty Scott sail strait a rope, 
straiten ; eontraet. 

Ho (I'raESUsI set bis i-anks w nle, lasting bl.s «nuldiers 
into a sipiaie battell . . ^'ct iifteiwai<l lie eliaiiged bis 
mind agaiiie, and /•Iraighted the battell Ifiiiina(loii) of bis 
footmen, f.isiiioning it like a lirlek, more long than broad, 
making a front ami shewing tlitir fat is eter^ >vay. 

yorth, tr. of Phitarth, ji. 177. 
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nir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed 
Fill gtreite ytcyd. 

Chaucer^ Gen, Prol. to C. T., 1. 457. 
AVorcetcr saytl at Castre it schnld bo nesscssary for 30 W 
to liave good witnessc, ns lie saythc it schnld go streythe 
with 30 W wythcowt 30 wr witnessc were rytlic sofyeyent. 

Paston Letters, I. DIG. 

strait-t, hiid adv. An old spelling of 
straiten (stril'tn), r. t. [Formerly also 
c)i ; < strait^ + -cwl.] 1. To make strait or nar- 
row'; narrow; contract; diminish. 

Lot not young beginners in religion . . . straiten their 
liberty by vows of long continuance. 

Jcr. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 7. 

2. Tocoufino; hem in. 

Feed high lioncerortli, man, and no more bo straiten’d 
W'ithln tlic limits of an empty patience. 

Ford, Fancies, iv. 1. 

3. To draw' tight; tighten. 

Aty horses bore detain, 

Fix’d to tbo chariot by the straiten’d rein. 

Pope, Iliad, v. 325. 

4. To hamper; inconveiiienco; restrict. 

An other time having straightned [var. straigJited] his 
enemies with scarcity of victuals. 

yorth, tr. of Plutarch, p, 40.‘1. 
Newtown men, being straitened for ground, sent some 
to ^leriinack to find a lit place to transplant themselves. 

Winthrop, Hist. New Eiigl.and, 1. 150. 
llie shackles of an old love straiten'd him. 

jPrnnr/t-on, Lancelot and Elaine. 

5. To press hard, as with want or dillicullics of 
any kind; distress; nfllict with pecuniary difij- 
ciiitie.s: as, to bo t<traitciic<l iu money matters. 

So straitened xvas ho at times by these warlike expenses 
tb.at when bis daughter married iloahdil, her bridal dre^^s 
and Jewels bad to ho borrowed. Jrviny, Gnmadn, p. G3. 
straitforwardf, adv. An old spelling of 67 nuV 7 /if- 
foncard. 

Strait-handedf {slrat'linn'^dc(l),rt. Parsimoni- 
ous; niggardly: close-iistod. 

In tbo distribution of onr time God seems tohcftraif- 
hnuded, and gives It to us, ii«»t as nature gives us livers, 
emmgli to drow 11 us, hut droj> by drop. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, 11. J. 

strait-handednesst (si rat ' lian ' ded - nes), ». 
Niggardlines'^: juirsimony. 

The Bouil«h doelrine makes tlulr strait-handedness go 
much mole injurious as tlie cause of sepamilou Is more 
just. Bp ilatl, Ca^esof Conscience, iv. 3. 

strait-hearted (strut'hnr'ted), /t. Narrow; sel- 
lihli; stingy. Stnnr, Tristram Shandy, ii. 17. 
strait-jacket (stral'jak^et), II. Sameas.vfidif- 
iraistnntf. 

strait-laced (strut 'last), a. l. Made c!o <0 
jiud tight by Ineiiig. as slays or a bodice. — 2. 
Wearing tightly laced st:iys, hoilicc. etc. 

W’c lm\e few welb«li:»pcd th.^t arc strait-laeed. 

Locke. Edticntioii. § 11. 

Ilcnco — 3. Striet in manners or morals; rigid 
in ojiinion. 

And douhfst thou me^ suspect >ou I will tell 
'I be bidden inj stories of your P.tpbiau cel! 

'to the strait tac'd Diana? 

Handotph, ('omi>laint against Cupid. 
W b\ are you so strait-laed. sir kulglit. to cast a lady 
till so to) ? iVt/e, Sir Cljonion iiml .''ir Claniydes. 

<ine M» strait-laced 

In her temper, her ta««te, ami her luonds and waBt. 

Barham, Ingold'-liy Legend.s, 1. 113. 

Straitly (strut Mi), ailr. [Forinorly al.so.sfrnn////- 
hf: < ME, .straitly, t^tn ytly, .^traitlicln , .strvitlichv; 
< strait^ + -h/-.] In a strait inanncr. (a) Nar- 
row]) , closrl). 

If men hK>k straitln to It, they will llnd tliat, unless 
their llvis are dtniiLStIc, tlni'-e t»f tJie wt»men w 111 not he. 

Margant Fuller, Woman in lUtli Cent,, p. 3G. 

(5) Tightly . tight. 

(UluT t»yiide it straitly with sum honnde. 

Pulladtii*. Iluhlamdne (E. E. T. .S,), p 74. 
“ xpriro me not," hesabl tt»Cliilslie; for even that rulllan 
liesltaled t*i tlmw the coni straitly. Scott, .Monaster)’, xxxi. 

(c) Strictly . rigorously. 

.Slnylty for-hetle ge that 00 w)fe (womnuj ho at jouro 
mttf. Batn-es Bnnk'(V.. E. T. S.), p. 329. 

Ills majesty hath given In charge 

That no man shiill have pi irate conference, 

(If what degree 8t»ever, w Ith his brother. 

Shak., Ulch. III., I. 1. 65. 

(d) Closely; intinmtel). (r) Hardly; grievously; sorely. 

. , J wn. ^Vst warn’ wiy Aqr 

(c) Strictly . rigorously. 

Striytly for-hcile ge that no w)fe (womnnj ho at jouro 
mttf. Batn-es Bnnk(V.. E. T. S.), p. 329. 

Ills majesty hath given In charge 

That no man shall have pi Irate conference, 

(If what degree soever, rr ith his brother. 

Shak.. Ulch. III., I. 1. 85. 


stramash 

By reason of the straitness of all the places. 

2 Mac. xii. 21 . 

(6) Strictness; rigor. 

If his orvn life answer the straitness of his proceeding, 
it shall become him rvelL Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 2G9. 
(c) Distress; difllculty; pressure from narrorvness of cir- 
cumstances or necessity of any kind, particularly from 
poverty; rvant; scarcity. 

But ho scyd thcr slml no thyng hurt hym but youre 
streytnesse of mony to liym. Paston Letters, II. 3S. 

I received your loving letter, hut straightness of time 
forbids me. Winthrop, in New England’s Memorial, p. 191. 

He was never employed in public affairs, . . . the«frai7- 
ness of ills circumstances keeping him close to his trade. 

Everett, Orations, II. 13. 

strait-waistcoat (strfit'-n-ast"k6t), n. A gar- 
ment for tlio body made of canvas or similar 
strong textile material, and so shaped as to lace 
np beliind and lit closely, it has sleeves much 
longer tlian the arms, and usually scived up at the ends, 
60 that the hands cannot he used to do injuiy. The sleeves 
can also he tied togetlicr so ns to restrain the wearer. It 
is used for the control or discipline of dangerous maniacs 
and otlier violent persons. Also called strait-jacket. 
strake^ (strak), v.i.; pret. aiidpp strakcd.ji^r. 
strahing. [< ME. siraken ; a collateral form of 
strekeu, striken, a secondary foi'm of siriken, < 
AS. stricau (jirot. strdc), go, pass sw’iftly over: 
sec strcalA, strike, and stroke^. Hence ult. strag- 
gle.'] To move; go; proceed. [Old and prov. 
Eng.] 

And with that wordc right anoon 
They gan to strakc forth. 

Chancer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1311, 

strake- (strak), n. [Sc. also straik; < ME. 
strakc; in part a var. of streke, mod. E. streak‘d, 
and ill part of strok, mod. E. stroke : see strakc'^, 
streak-, stroke'^.] If. A streak; a stripe. 

Smnmc lowe places tlurof by the water syde lookc like 
rcdilc cHlfes with white strakes like wayes a cable length 
n piece. 

Ji. Edai, First Books on America (cd. Arhcr, p. 3S1). 

2i. A .silrip; a narrow' tract. 

This Morrea Is a plcntyons coiintrcy, and nlmo'ste iniiy- 
ronnde w itb the see. ciccptc one rtrnA r of a .vj. m) Icbiodo, 
vliiclie )cuetli entre into Orccia, that yc Turke halhc. 

Sir Ji. Guyl/ordc, rylgr)magc, p. 12. 
3t. A reef in a sail. 

I'for nc ban tbcl striked a stroke and stcrld bom the better, 
And nbated n bonet or the blast come, 

Tlic) had be Ihrowc oucre the horde backewarde ichonne. 

Bichard the Jtcdelcss, iv. SO. 

4. A nit in a road. [Prov.En".] — 6. Acrack 
in a floor. [Prov. Eng,] — 6. A breadth of plank 
or plnnldng; specifically, a continuous hue of 
planking or plates on n vessel’s side, reaching 
from stem to stern. Also streak and shuifer-iii. 
Sec cut nnder cUnchcr-hiiilt . — 7. Tlie iron band 
used to hind thofellioR of aw'heel; the hoop or 
tire of a wheel. — 8. A piece of hoard or metal 
u.‘je(l for scrajimg off the skimpings in hand- 
jigeing or tozing. — 0. Samo as h/rik — 10. A 
bnsh(‘l: more commonly strike (which see). 
[Obsolete or colloq.] 

Come, Bnnse, Uiiose ! I sold fifty stroke o’ barley to-day 
in half this time. I’arquhar, Uccruiting Otlicer, iii. 1. 

11. In h initiiig, a particular signal with a horn. 

As bookes report, of sir Tristi'am came all the good 
Icniu’s of vcnci’)’ and of hunting, and the Rises and mca- 
Furcs of blowing of an borne. And of him wee bail . . . 
nil the bl.i«t8 that long to all manner of games. I'irst to 
the iinconiiellng, to the seeking, to the recbace, to the 
flight, to the death, and to strak, ami many other blasts 
and tennes. Sir T. .Mallory, Morte d’Arthnr, II. c.vxxvii. 
Blnding-strake. See binding. 
struke^t (strak). An obsolete preterit of strike, 
strake^ (strak), r. t. A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of stroke-. 

stralet (strul), «. See streat. 
strain (strain), r. ; pret. and pp. stranniicd, ppr. 
straiiniiiiig. [Cf. Dan, sfrnininc = Sw. straiii- 
ma, ho too tight, tighten, stretch, straiten, < 
Dan. sfravi = Sw. straw = G. sfraww, tight, 
stiff, stretched; cf. D. siraf, G. stra;(f, severe, 
striet, stern.] I, 1. To spring or recoil 

w'ith violenco. IlaUiwcU. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
To spread out the limbs; w'alk with long un- 
gi'accful strides. [Colloq.] 

II. trans. To dash dow'u violently; heat. 
IJalliicctl. [Prov. Eng.] 
strain (strain), n. Ahard, longw’alk. [Colloq.J 

T brcl Ri'nli n Kfrnin this loomin’. 

stiff, stretched; cf. D. siraf, G. straff, severe, 
strict, stern.] I, iutraiis. 1. To spring or recoil 
W'ith violenco. IlaUiwcU. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
To spread out the limbs; w'alk with long un- 
gi'accful strides. [Colloq.] 

II. trans. To dash dow'n violently; heat. 

TTalliirrU fPvnv. Ihifx.T 



* stramasli 

verbal ii. of a supposed verb *stramasli. Other- 
wise a made verb, on the basis of siramasoiin ; 
of. fqitalinsh, a word of similar type.] To strike, 
beat, or bang; break; destroy. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch] 

stramash (stra-mash'), n. [See siraiiiash, r.] 
A tumult; fray; fight; struggle; row; distur- 
liiiucc. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Pcnfort h proflteci by the confusion to take the delinquent 
uho Imd caused this straumsj^ by the ann, 

Uarfinrn, Ingoldsby Legends. I. .‘{5. 

stramazonet, stramazoimf, ». [< OF. csim- 
mn^on, a cut with a sword, a do\™right blow, 
bang, < It. !<traiii<i::ntic, a cut. with a swonl. a 
blow in fencing, < slraiiia::::o, a knock-down 
blow.] In oJd fciiciiifi, a cut delivered fioiii 
the wiist with tho extreme edge of the sword 
near the point. JErjcrtoii Castle, Schools .and 
Masters of Fence. 

I, being loth to take thD<lca{llyn(lv.ant.agcthat lay before 
me of Ilia leftside, made a kind of Flramnzrmn, ran iiiin up 
to tlieliiltsthrouglitlio doublet, through thosliirt, luidyet 
luisscd the skin. 

JJ. Jomon, Evciy Man out of his Ifuniour, iv. 4. 

stramineous (stnl-min'e-us), a. [< L. slra)in- 
iictis, made of straw, < stramcii, straw, litter: 
aeeslramagc.2 1. Consistingof straw; strawy. 
— 2. Like straw; light. 

His sole study is for words ... to set out a Ffrnimnr- 
eUJT subject. Burton, Aruit. of Mel., p. rg-. 

3. Straw-eolored ; pale-yelloni.sh. 
strammel (stram'ol), h. [< OF. cstramicr, 
.straw, < cstraiiii, csirahi, strati = It. strnme, 
straw, litter, < E. sifamcii, straw: see slraiii- 
ar/c.'] Straw; litter. [Cant.] 

Sleep on the Flramniff in his bam. 

Seotl, Guy Manncring, xxviii. 

stramonium (stra-mo'ui-um), II. [F. stramntii- 
um = Sp. Pg. cstvaiiiotiio = If. stramoiiia, < 
’i^h-slraniotiUim (siraiitonium spitiositm),slram(i- 
iiia,slrammoiiia, stramonium; origin obscure.] 

1. The thorn-apple, JJalitra Stramnitiiim ; so 
called particularly as a drug-plant, it p a stout 
ill-soentcd poisonous weed witli grocii stem and ptire- 
wliUe flowers, widely diffused, in .\mcrica often called 
Jaiiwtnirn treed orjlinron-teecd. D. Tetuln, a similar, loit 
couimonly taller, species witli purple stem and iJ.ile.vlolec 
corolla (purple stmmouium), lias flic same properties. 
It Is found in the Atlantic United States. 

2. An oflieinal drug consisting of the seeds or 
leaves of stramonium, tho seeds being more 
powerful. Its properties are the same as those 
of bolladonua. Soo bclladoitiia and Dalitra . — 
Stramonium ointment. See omfment.— stramonium 
plaster. See plartcr. 

stramony (stram'o-ni), n, [< XL. sfrawoaiKm.] 
.Stramonium. 

Strandl (strand), n, [< ME. straiiil, strniiil, < 
AS. slraiid = JID. straude, D. strand = lato 
JIHG. sirant, G. strand = led. strand (strand-) 
= Sw. Dan. strand, border, edge, const, shore, 
strand; root unknown.] 1. Tho shore or beach 
of the soa or oecau, or (iii former use) of a lake 
or river; shore; bench. 

He fond bi the rlrondCf 
i\riuc(l on hl.‘; londcv 
Sclilpcfl ilftcnc, 

Kiix^ Uorn (E, E. T. S.), I, 3r>. 
The Ftrand 

Of precious India no such Treasure shows. 

J. Dcaxnnonl, rsychc, iii. 24. 

2. A small brook or rivulet. [Prov. Eng. and 
■Scotch.] — 3. A passage for water; a gutter. 
JJ, Jonson, Epig. of Inigo .Tones. [Prov. Eng. 
and .Seotcli (Scotch also .s'frnira).]— strand mole- 
rat, the Cape mole-rat of .South Africa, Jladtijergus mariti- 
•tntif. .See inoIC’Tat, and cut nndcT IlathycTfju^. 

strandi (strand), f. [= D. MLG. G. stranden = 
Icel. .Sw. stranda = D.au. sirandc ; from tho 
noun.] I. trails. To drive or run aground on 
the soa-shoro: as, the ship was stranded in tho 
fog: often used figuratively. 

II. intrans. 1. To drift or bo driven on 
shore ; run aground, as a sliip. 

Strandint/on an Isle at morn. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
2. To ho cheeked or stopped; oomo to a stand- 
still. 

strand^ (strand), n. [With exereseont d, for 
*stran (.Sc. strawn), < D. sircen, a skein, hank of 
thread, = OHG. streno, MHG. strene, stren, G. 
6frrt7iHc, a skein, hank ; root unknown.] 1. A 
numhor of y.arns or wires twisted together to 
form ono of tlio p.arts of wliicli a rope is twisted ; 
hence, one of a numhor of floxihle things, as 
grasses, strips of bark, or hair, twisted or wo- 
ven togetlier. Three or more strands twisted 
together form a rope. Soo cut under crotvn, 
V. t., 9 . 
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Wampum beads and birchen strands 
Dropping from her careless hands. 

Whittier, Truce of Plscataqua. 

2. A single thread ; a filament; a fiber. 

Tile continuous communication of the gray matter of 
the spin.il cord with the motor and sensoiy strands. 

J. it, Camechan, Operative Surgerj', p. 97. 

3. A string. [Scotcli, in the form straicn.'] — 
Mycelial strand. Same as ftbrotis mycelium (which see, 
under mycelium). 

strand- (strand), v. t. [i strand-, «.] 1. To 
break ono or more of tbe strands of (a rope).^ — 
2. In rojte-niakinf), to form by the union or 
twisting of strands — stranded wire, a wire rope. 
tr.ng.] 

strand-bird (strand'berd), ii. Any limicoltne 
wading bird which is found on tbe strand or 
beach, as a beach-bird, sanderliiig, sandpiper, 
sand-snijie, bay-snipe. See the distinctive 
names, atid shore-bird, bay-birds. 
Stranding-machine (strau'ding-ma-slion''), n. 
A macliino for twisting strands into ropes, 
strand-mycele, strand-mycelium (strand'mi- 
s61', -mi-s6''li-tiin), it. Sumo as/ibroiis inyecliuni 
(whieli see, under myecliitm). 
strand-plover (strand'pbiv‘'tr). «. Tlie Swiss, 
gi'iiy, l>ull-ho.ad, or black-bellied plover, Sqita- 
larota hrlretira. Soo cut under tsijiiatarola. 
strand-rat (sirand'ratj, n. Tho strand mole- 
rat (which see, under .'•■trai/rTl). 
strand-wolf (strand ' wfilf ), )i. The brown hyena, 
Jlytena riltosn, found in South Africa. 

Strang (strung), a. A dialectal form of strong'^-. 

[North. Eng. and Scotch.] 
strange (stniuj), a. [Earlj' mod. E. stranngc; 
< ME. strange, .‘•Ira tinge, c.strangc, < OP. estrange, 
C'llrengc, cstraignc. c.itrctgne, etc., F. ctrungc = 
It. strnno, strange, foreign, < L. ixtraiiciis, that 
is without, external, < extra, witliout, on tho 
outside: see cxtrancoiai, extra-.'i 1. Foreign; 
alien; of or belonging to some other ooimti'y. 
[/Vrehaie.] 

I have* been nn nllen in n strauye land. Ex. xvHI. 3. 
hmltle passed many a ftraunyc strem. 

Choucer, <»un. I’rol. to C. T., 1. 4G4. 

Also abtiiuche as may be csclicw ftraunyc words. 
Gafcovmc, Notes on Eng. Verse (Steele (Mas, etc , ed. 

lArber). 

Gnc of the ftranoc ouccirs lords. 

L. L. L., Iv. 2. :SI. 

2. Of or pertaining to another or Others; alien; 
helongiug to oihor:*, or to }%omo other place or 
noighborhootl; not lawfully belonging to one; 
intrusive. 

The mouth ot rtranyc women is a deep pit. 

i*rov. .\.xil. 14. 

Strouye foul ticlit nnoii ncichbourinp ponds. 

6’AaA'., CyinbcHnc, i. 4. 07. 
Call me not 

ITothcr, for If I liroURlit thee forth, it was 
As fuoli.sh hens at times hatch vipers, by 
Sitting upon tlranye cfrtrs. 

Byron, Ucfomied Transformed, i. 1. 

3. xCot before laiown, hcaril, or seen ; unfamil- 
iar; unknown; new: as, tho custom was 

to tlinm. 

To knowf tlic verrey deprec of any manor sterre slraunyc 
or uustrauiice after his longitude, thow ho 1)0 mdeterminat 
ill their astrolabie Chmicer, Astrolabe, Ii. 17. 

Our Ftrunne garments cleave not to tliclr mould 
ifUt with the aid of use Sltak.. Macbeth, i. 3. 145. 

Then a soldier. 

Full of oaths, . 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 

Shak., As you Like It, il. 7. 150, 
Sat 'neath strauye tree®, on new flowers growing there, 
Of scent unlike to those w'C knew of old. 

iriVfiam Morrtu, Earthly I’aradise, 1. 44, 

4. Outlandi.sh; queer; odd. 

Tlilspow'cr that some of them have Is disguised gear and 
etra7iyc fashions. Lafimcr, SiTinon bcf. JMw, \T., Ifi50. 

They were enforced for feare of quarell A blame to dis- 
guise their plsiyem w ith rtnmye upparcll, and by colour- 
ing their faces and carving liatts «t capps of diuerse fash- 
ions to make them seines lesse knowcit. 

Puttenham, Arlo of Eng. Pocsle, p. 25. 

5 . Unusual; Kingnlar; wonderful; surprising; 
remarkable; of n kind to excite curiosity; not 
easily explained or explainable; as, a AfraJtpc 
story, if true; a strange hallucination. 

This Is above ftlranye^ 

TIjal you should be so reckless ! 

Jl, Jonson^ Devil la an Ass, ill. 3. 

Losing, by n strange after-game of Folly, all the battels 
we liave won. Milton, Free Conmionw'ealth. 

You will see an odd country, mid sights that will seem 
strange to you. Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, 11. 228. 

6. Like a stranger; reserved; distant; es- 
tranged; not familiar. 
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And Joseph saw his brethren, and he knew them, but 
made himself strange unto them, and spake roughly unto 
them. Gen. xlii. 7. 

Litlc and litle he [Ca'sarJ withdrewe from men his ac- 
customed gentilncsse, becomyng more . . . strange in 
countenance than euer before. 

Sir T. Elgot, The Govemour, ii. 5. 
Let us bo very strange and well bred. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 5. 

7. Unacquainted; inexperienced; unversed. 

I know thee well ; 

But in thy fortunes am nnlearn’d and strange. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 5G. 

8t. Unfavorable ; averse to one’s suit. 

Thow that his lady evere more be straunge, 

Yit lat hym serve hire til that he be dcd. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 584. 
A strange fish. See a cool fish, under fishX , — Strange 
sail (na«f.), an unknown vessel.— To make a thing 
stranget, to make it a matter of difliculty, or of surprise 
or astonishment. 

Straunge he made it of hir manage ; 

Dis piirpos was for to bistowc hire hye 
Into some worthy blood of auncetrj'. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, I. GO. 
She makes it strange; but she would be best pleased 
To be so anger’d with another letter. 

Shak., T. G. of V., i. 2. 102. 
To make stranget, to seem to be surprised or shocked; 
look astonislied ; express astonishment. 

Lyford denied, and made strange of sundry things laid 
to Iiis charge. 

N. Morton, New England’s 3Iemorial, p, 116. 
= Syn. 4. Singular, Odd, etc. Sec eccentric. — 5. Surprise 
ing, Curious, etc. See wonderful. 

stranget (stranj), v. [< ME. straungen; < 
strange^ a. \ in part by aphoresis from 
q. V.] I. irans. To alienate; estrange. 

And these preseidents cunsedred wolde discorage any 
man to a bide but a litel amonges hem that so slraunged 
Ijcm self from me and mistrusted me. 

Paslon Letters, I. 60S. 

II. inirans, 1. To wonder; be astonislied. 
Whereat I should strange more, but that I find . . . 

Fuller, Holy War, p. 109. {Latham.) 

2. To bo estranged or alienated, 
strange (stranj), [<sfra?tgc,a.J Strangely. 
She will speak most bitterly and strange. 

Shak., SI. for SL, v. 1. SG. 

strangefult (Btnln.i'fiil), a. [< strange + -/iik] 
ytraiigo; woDtlorful. [Rare.] 

0 Franlick Franco ! why dost not Thou make vse 
Of strangefull Sigiics, whereby the Heav’ns induce 
Thee to rcpcntnnccY 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 

strangely (stranj'li), adv. In a strange man- 
ner, in any sense of the word strange. 
strangeness (stranj'nes), n. The state orchav- 
acter of being strange, in any sense of that 
word. 

stranger (strun'jtv), ». [< ME. stranger, straun- 
gcr, csiraungcr, < OF. cstrangcr, F. Granger (ss 
it. siramcrc), a stranger, foreigner, < estrange, 
strange: strange.'] 1. Ono who comes from 

another country or region; a foreigner. 

There shall no stranger eat of the holy thing. 

Lev, xxil. 10. 

And there ben nouther Thefes nc Robboures in that 
Contreo; and every man worschipethe other; but no man 
there (lotlio no reverence to no Straxoxgcres, butzlf thei 
ben greto rriurcs. Mandeville, Travels, p, 250. 

I am n most poor woman, and a straxxger. 

Born out of your dominions. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 15. 

2, A person witlnvhom ono is not acquainted; 
one whose name and character are unknown. 

I do desire wc may bo better strangers, 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 275. 
“ As I hope to bo sav’d," the stranger said, 

“One foot I will not flee." 

Pohin Hood and the Stranger (Cliild’s Ballads, V, 400). 
The name of envy is a stranger here. 

Fletcher {and another ?), Nice Valour, v. 2. 

3, Ono who is ignorant (of) or unacquainted 
(with): with to. 

1 am no stranger to such easy calms 
As sit in tender bosoms. 

Ford, Broken Heart, iii. 4. 

I . . . 

Unspeak mine own detraction, here abjure 
Tho taints and blames I laid upon myself, 

For strangers to my nature. 

Shak,, Macbeth, iv. 3. 125. 
Tlicy say she’s (piitc a sfranr/cr to all his gallantries. 

Sid/t, Polite Conversation, iii. 

4, One not belonging to the liouso; a guest; a 
visitor. 

A messingcr r:is«icd forth tho by, 

Wlier Gatlray witlwgret totli was in his manere 
Atioyous dispoit lyglit full merily 
AtLuslgnen Ca'^tvli uith stranger.'! many. 

Pom. o/PartenayiL. E. T. S.), 1. C017. 
Fit to hi>nnnr and receive 
Our licuvcnb sfnuujci. Milton, P. L., v. 310. 
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6. In law, one not privy or party to an act. — 
6. Sometliing popularly supposed or humor- 
ously said to betoken the approach of a stran- 
ger or guest, as guttering in a candle or a tea- 
stalk in a cup of tea. — 7. Specifically, in c«- 
tO})i., the noctuid moth lladcna jwrcgrina: an 
English collectors^ name — Strangers’ Court. See 
cotirt.— Strangers’ fever. Sec /cirri. 

Strangerf (stran'jer), V. t. [< stranger, n.] To 
estrange; alienate. 

Dower’d with our curse, and stranricr'd with our onth. 

Shak., Lear, i. 1. 207. 

strangle (strang'gl), r. ; pret. and pp. stran- 
gled, ppr. strangling. [< ME. strangclcn, < OP. 
cstrangler, F. ctranglcrs= Sp. Pg. cs'trangnlar = 
It. strangolare, strangularc, < L, strangidarc, < 
Gr. aTpayya?dv, cTpa-}'}'alil^civ, strangle, < arpay- 
ydX?/, a halter, cf. aTpa})6c, twisted, < *aTpdy}ttv, 
draw tight, squeeze; of. L. stringcrc, draw 
tight: SCO strain^, stringent.'] I. irans, 1. To 
choke by compression of the windpipe ; kill by 
choking; throttle. 

And yet I’ll have it done; tliia child Bhall ctrnnpic thcc. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, il. 2. 
2. To suppress; keep from emergence or ap- 
pearance; stifle. 

Strnnple such thoughts ns thcsc'wlth any tiling 
That you behold the while. Shak., T., Iv. 4. 47. 

3f. To sufTocato by drowning, =syn. 1. 

Choke, Sfijle, etc. Sec hnother. 

II. intrans. To bo choked or strangled, 
strangle (strang'gl), n. [< ME, strangle; < 
strangle, r.] If. Strangulation. Chaucer. — 
2. ph An infoctiou.s cataiTli of tlio upper air- 
passages, especially the nasal cavity, of tlio 
horse, ass, and mule, associated with siipnura- 
tion of the submaxillary and other lymphatic 
glands. The dise.nsc usunlly nltncks youtig nnimnls. 
knfeebled health, exposure, and neglect arc predisposing 
causes. It may appear as an epizootic In largo ptnlilcs. 
The mortality Is from 2 to 3 per cent. The (liscasc begins 
with fever and a serous discharge from the nose. ^^hIch 
later becomes viscid. At the same time a swelling ap- 
pears under the Jaws, Indicating Inllammatlon nnd sun. 
puratlon of the 8ubma.xlUary glands. The disease onli- 
narily lasts several weeks. Complications may. however, 
nppesw. The throat and neighboring bnijihatlcs may be- 
come involveil and the Infection extend to xarlous parts 
of the system, giving rise to nycrnla. Speclllc bacteria 
{streptoeoccCi have been found in tlie suppurating gliuuU 
Strangleable (Rtmng'gl-n-bl), a. [< strangle + 
•able.] Capable of being strangled. [Hare.] 

I own, I am glad tliat tlio capil.al strangler should In 
his turn bo ftrainjUaltc, nnd now and then strangled. 

ChcfUr/ield. 

strangler (strans'gK'i-), ». r< or. csIrangtcKr, 
F. elninijtcur = ix. !>truniv>lnl<>rc,<. ML. ../l aiir/n- 
Uilor, < L. straiifluinrc, htrangle; sec .] 

One who or that which strangles or destroys. 

The band that seems to tie their fricndslilp together 
will be the very ftran^fUr of tliclr amity. 

Shak., A. and C.. 11. C. 130, 

strangle-tare (strang'gl-tar). n. The broom- 
rape, Orobanchc : so named from its parn^iitism 
upon tares or other plants ; also,spocie.‘i of f'/no 
and Lathyrus. as tares wliich strangle oilier 
plants by tlieirclimhing; also, the twining par- 
asite Cnscuta Europicn, European dodder. ^See 
cuts under Cuscuta and Orobanchc. [Old or 
prov. Eng.] 

Strangleweed (strang'gl-wed), u. Tlic dodder, 
Cuscuta, and, in books, tlie broom-rape, Oro- 
banchc. Compare strangk-tarc. Jintten and 
Holland, Eng. Plant Names. [Old or prov. 
Eng.] 

stranguaryt, «. Same as strangury. Sterne, 
Tristram Sbamly, i.\. il. 

strangulate (strang^gfi-lat), a. [< Ij. strangu- 
latus, pp. oi straugularc, strangle: see strangle.] 
Same as strangulated. 

strangulate (strang'gu-lat), V. i . ; pret. and pp. 
strangulatcd,i)pi’. strangulating. [< h.strangula- 
tus, pp. of strangidarc, strangle: see strangle.] 
To strangle; in pathol., to compress so ns to 
suppress the function of a part, us a loop of in- 
testine, n vessel, or a nerve. See strangulated. 

Creepers of literature, who suck their food, like the ivy, 
from what thej iitran<jvlatc and kill. 

Southey, Doctor, Intcrchaptcr vil, {Davicr.) 
A strong double ligature was passed through this part 
of tlie cheek, with the Intention of itranyulntiug the jiro- 
jeetron la tubercle or tumor) at Its base. 

J. M. Canwchan, Openitive Surgcr>’, p. 47. 

strangulated (strang'gu-lu-ted), p. a. 1. In 
pathol., compressed so as to suppress the func- 
tion of a part: as, a hernia is said to bo stran- 
gulated when it is so compressed as to obstruct 
tho circulation in the part and cause danger- 
ous symptoms. — 2. In bot., contracted and ex- 
panded in an irregular manner. — 3. In cniom., 
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constricted; much narrowed: especially not- 
ing tho thorax or abdomen when constricted 
in one or more places, as in many ants.— Stran- 
gulated hernia. Sec def. l nnd hernia. 
strangulation (strang-gu-lfi'shon), «. [< F. 
strangulation = Sp. cstrangtdacion =Pg. cstran- 
gnlagdo = It. sirangolazionc, < L. strangula- 
iio{n-), a choking, a suffocating, < sirangularc, 
pp. strangulatuSf choke, suffocate : see strangle.] 

1. Tho act or state of strangling; asuddenand 
violent compression of the windpipe, constric- 
tion being applied directly to tho neck, either 
around it or in the fore part, or from xvithiii tho 
esophagus, so as to prevent tho passage of air, 
aud thorohy suspend respiration and, if the con- 
striction is prolonged, destroy life. — 2. In jya- 
thoh, tho state of a part too closely constricted, 
as tho intestine in strangulated hernia. — 3. Ex- 
cessive or abnormal constriction of any kind. 

At tho point where the strangulation takes place the 
glacier lies in a kind of basin, of which the lower lip pre- 
sents proofs of tlie most intense erosion. 

A. Gcikic, Gcol. Sketches, vl. 

strangurious (strang-mi'ri-ns), a. [< LL. slran- 
gnriosus, affocted witli strangury, < L. .'ffma- 
strangury: see strangury.] Affoetedxvith 
straugtir}'; of tho nature of strangury ; noting 
tho pain of strangur}’. 

strangury {Strang'gfi-ri), n. [< F. stranguric = 
OSp. cstrangurria, Sp. cstangurria = Pg. cstran- 
guria = li. stranguria, < \j.strangnria,<. Gr. arpay- 
•^ovpin, retention of urine, < arpd)^ {arpay)-), a 
drop, tlint which is squeezed out(< "^arpa^ytiv, 
draw or bind tight, squeeze: see strangle), + 
otpfir, urinate, < oipor, urine.] 1. Scanty mic- 
turition with painful sense of spasm. 

He, growing ancient, became sick of the stone, or rtran^ 
guru, whereof, after his ftilfering of inncli dolorous pain, 
lie fell asleep in the l/oul. 

X. .1/orfon, New Tugland's Memorial, p. 2C2. 

2. In hort., a disease in plants produced by tight 
ligatures. 

strap (strap), n. [Also, more orig., strop, dial. 
stropc (tlie form strop being also in reg. E. use 
in some senses); < ME. stropc, < AS. 

stropp = MD. strop, stroop, 1). strop = ML(3. 
strop =z MIIO. strujife, strupfc, G. struppe, 
striijipe, .\trijipe = Sw. stropp = Dan. strop, a 
St rap, = OF. cs trope, F. < trope = Sj). Pg. c.^troro, 
an oar-tliong, < Ij. stroppns, struppus, (i thong, 
strap, fillet, akin to Gr. ijrpo^or, n twisted band, 
<<Tr/w^nr, twist: seestrophe. Doublet otstrop'^.] 

1. A naiTow strip of leather or other floxiblo 

material, generally used for some ineelianical 
purqiose, as to surround nnd hold together, or 
to retain in place, in ordinary ubc straps are most 
fre<tuenlly of leather, and arc often iiRcd with one or more 
bucKicj', or a buckle nnd Bllde, allowing of a more or lifs 
close adjustment of tlie strap. See cut under fhotgyoueh. 
Speelllcnny — (a) Xant.: (l) A pleceof rope with the ends 
ppUced together, used for attaching a tackle to an> tiling 
or for slinging any weight to be lifted. (2) A ring of rope 
or bnn<l of Iron put round a block ordc.ideyo, Buspenillng 
II or h«>Uiing It In place Sometimes spelled ftrojf. (6) A 
raror-slrop. Sec roror-rfrop and sfrc 7 »i. (c) An ornament 
like a strap ; a elioulder-strap. Sec 2, 

2. A long and nnrroxv piece of tliiii iron or 
otlier metal used to liold different purls to- 
gether, ns of a frame or tho sides of a box; n 
leaf of a liinge; in carp., nn iron plate for con- 
necting two or more timbers, to which it is 
bolted or screwed. — 3. In bot., (ho ligulo in 
florets of ('oniposit,T (sec ligule)\ also, in some 
grasses, tho leaf exclusive of its sheath. — 4. A 
string. [Scotch.] 

They winna citrlng the like o’ him up ns they do tho 
pair whig bodies that they catch In the innirs, like draj^s 
o' onions. Scott, Old ilortnllly, x. 

5. Credit; originally, credit for drink. [Slang.] 
— G. In a vciiicle: (o) A pinto on tho upper 
side of (lie tongue ntid resting upon tho double- 
tree, to aid in holding (ho xvagoii-hammer. (b) 
A clip, buch as tlint wliich holds a spring to the 
.spring-bar or to tho n.xlo. (o) Tho stimip- 
sliaped piece of a clevis. A. i7. Knight. — 7. 
A strap-oy.ster. 

strap (strap), r. f. ; pret. and up, strapped, piiv, 
strapping. [< .‘.froyi, 71 .] 1, To fasten or hind 

with n strap: especially in tho sense of eora- 
prossiiig and holding very closely: often xvith 
up or down. 

lie carries while tlirc.ad gloves, sitorts a cane, has his 
trousers tightly rtrapjxd. 

ir. Fifty Years Ago, p. 40. 

2. To bent or chastise xvith a strap, [Colloq,] 
— 3. To sharpen with a strap ; strop, as a razor. 

“I shouldn't wonder If we had a snow-storm heforo It ’s 
over, Molly,*' said Pluck, ftrajgting Ills knife on the edge 
of the kit S. Judd, Margaret, I. 17. 

4. To hang. [Scotch.] 
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Weel I wot it’s a crime, baith by the lau' of Goti and 
man, and mony a pretty man has been strapped for It 
[murder], Scott, St. Eonan's Well, xiv. 

To be or become strapped, to lose one’s money ; be 
bankrupt or out of money. [Slang.] — To Strap a dead- 
eye, to fasten a strap of rope or iron round a block, dead- 
eye, or bull’s-eye. 

strap-bolt (strap'bolt), 11 . Same as lurj-holt. 
strap-game (strap'gam), n. A swindling trick 
otiierwiso known as pricl; the garter, x>ricl: at 
the loop, and fast and loose (wiiicb see, under 
fasit, a.). 

strap-head (strap'iied), n. In macli., a journai- 
box formed at the end of a connecting-rod. 
strap-hinge (strap'Iiinj), n. See hinge. 
strap-joint (strap'joint), n. In inach., a con- 
nection formed by a strap, key, and gib, as on 
the ond of a pitman. A'. H. Knight. 
strap-laid (strap'iad), a. Noting a flat rope 
made by placing two or more strands of baw- 
ser-laid ropo side by side, piercing tiiem later- 
ally, and binding them together by twine in- 
serted through tlie pierced lioles. 
strap-mounts (strap'mounts), n.^il. Tho buck- 
les, chapc.s, slides, etc., with which leather 
straps are fitted. 

strap-oil (strap'oil),?!. Aheating. [Humorous.] 
strap-oyster (6trnp'ois’'ter), n. A long slender 
oyster wliich grows upright in mud. Also called 
stucl;-np, stick-up, coon-liccl, shanghai, racor- 
hladc, rahhitcar, etc. [New Jersey.] 
strappado (stra-pa'dd), 71. [Formerly also stra- 
jtado; < OF. strapadc, F. cstrapiailc — Sp. estra- 
pada = It. strappata, < strajiparc, pull.] A pun- 
ishment or torture which consisted in raising 
tho victim to a certain height by a rope and 
letting him fall suddenly, tho ropo being se- 
cured to his person in such a way that the jerk 
in falling would inflict violent pain. For exam- 
ple, tlic Immls being tied togetlier, tlie rope would be se- 
cured to the wrists; tlie punishment was more severe when 
the arms Iiad preiionsly been brought behind the back. 

We presently determined rather to seeke our liberties 
then to bccinuangcr foreucr to bo slaiies in the country, 
for it was told vs we should banc ye gtrnpado. 

UatlvtiVe Votjarjes, II. 253. 

Tliey vse also the Strappado, bolslng them vp and downe 
by tlie armes with a coni. Purchag, Pilgrimage, p. 441. 

strappado (stra-pfi'do), r. t. [< strappado, 71.] 
To torture by tbo strappado. 

Oh, to redeeme my honour, 

I would baue tills band cut oIT, these inybrests sear’d, 

he rack’d, gtrnppado'd, put to any torment. 

Ilei/trooil, Woman Killed with Kindness OVorks, ed. 1874, 

III. 141). 

strapper (slrap'er), 71. [< strap + -crl.] 1. 
One wlio has to do with straps ; specifically, one 
who Ims charge of tho liarucssing of horses. 

Men who, though nothing but gtrapperg, call themselves 
grooms. Kneite. Brit., XII. 105. 

2. Anything hnlkv; a large, tall person. [Col- 
lotp] 

A firapjycr—a real ftrapper, Jnne; bip, brown, nnd 
buxom; with Imir just Buuh os tbc Indies of Corthnpe 
must Imvo Imd. Charlotte Pronte, Jane Ejtc, xx. 

strapping’ (strnp'ing), «. n’’erbnl n. of strap, 
r.] 1. Tho act of fastening with n strap. — 2. 

Aheating; nwliipping, [Colloq.] — 3. Material 
for straps, or straps in general. 

Securing the loose flaps of the lip w ith pieces of drap- 
pf/ijr. Lancet, 1S90, I. 163. 

Btrappmg2 (stmp'ing),;). a. [Ppr. of strap, v., 
used, like thumping, trhaeldng, u'hnpxnng, boun- 
cing, nnd other participial adjectives express- 
ing violent action, to denote something of im- 
pressively largo size.] Tall; lusty: robust. 
[Colloq.] 

Then that t'other great glrapjnng Lady — I can’t hit off 
lierXamc. Co7iyreef, Double-Dealer, ili. 10. 

strapping-plate (strap'ing-phlt), n. In mining, 
one of tlie wrought-iron plates by which tho 
spears of a pump-rod are bolted together. Also 
called .spear-plate. 

strapplet (strnp'l), r. 1. [Freq. of strap, r.] 
To bind with n strap; strap; entangle, 
nis rulu etartled th’ otlier steeds, tlie geai-s crack’d, and 
the reins 

Strappled Ills fellow b. Chapman, Iliad, xvi. 4;^. 

strap-rail (strap 'riiF), 71. A flat rail laid upon 
a continuous longitudinal sleeper. 

strap-shaped(strnp'shapt),(7. Ligulate; shaped 
like a strap : used especially of the rays of tho 
tuhuliflorous and the corollas of tho ligtiliflorous 
Coinposit.T. 

strap-skein (strap'skiin), n. In carriage-huild- 
ing, a flat strip of iron let into tho wood of an 
axlo-nrin to protect it from wear, 
strap-work {strap'wtrk), 71. Arehiteetnr.al or- 
nament consisting of a narrow fillet or band 
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represented as folded and crossed, and ocea- 
-ionally interlaced -with another, 
strap-worm (strap'worm), )!. A cestoid rrorm 
of tlie family ZiffiiUrJiV. 

strapwort (strnp'wert), n. A sea-coast plant 
of the Jlediterrancan region and western Eu- 
rope. Corripiola Utforalis, of the IltccchrnccK. 
It H .on herb Vitti numerous slemlcr traitinp stems, suu- 
trtstiii? the inrae, nntl small wliito tloM'crs in little heads 
I r cvnie«, the sepals petal-Iiko on the margin. 

Strasburg finch, patd, ware, etc. See 

etc. 

strass (stras), n. [So called from the name of 
theGcrmnninventor, Josef Wivi.s.ser.] 1 . Same 
us paste'. 3. — 2. The refuse of silk loft in mtik- 
ing np skeins. E. II. Knight. 

.strata, ». Plural of .stratum, 
stratagem (strat'n-jom), II. [Formerly also 
.sfrnt<;/fiii ; early iuod. E. siralagrnie ; '< OF. 
.‘■Irningciiie, F. i~trnlag( me = Sp. atrat/tgemn = 
Pg. extratagema, stmiagemn = It. stratiigcmma 
(in IJom. erroneously spelled ndtli a in the sec- 
ond orig. syllable), < L. sirategnnn, < Gr. argnTr,- 
the act of a general, a piece of general- 
ship, < CTparg',tlv, bo a general, command an 
army, < arpan/j (tr, a genenil. the leader or com- 
in.an’dcr of an army: see .tlralcgg.] 1. An nrli- 
lice in war; a plan or schcme'for deceiving an 
enemy. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not movctl ^v|th concord of s«cci fouiuh, 

Is lit for treasons, nntl epoils 

Shok., .M. of V , V 1. b:.. 
Tfo (Ilenr}’ V.] never fought liattel, nor mom lo\rn, 
>\licreiu lie prevailed not as much hy i^trato'irvi a? h> 
I’orcc. Ilnkrr, Chronicles, p. ITli. 

2. Any nrtificc; n trick by which homo mlvnn- 
tngo is intended to be obtained. 

Ambition Is full of <lI«trnctIon8 : it teems Avith ftratn- 
r7'ni», andls swelled ^^Ilh expectations nswllli a tjmpati) 

Jcr. T(inli>r 

It Is an honest firotnnnn to take ailvautace of our.-'chc'*. 

Sir T. Urotrnr, Ilcllgit* Mcdkl, 11 1 5 
s=SjTl, 1 and 2. Arti/kc, Mann'urrr^ Tnck-, etc. v'^ce arii 
/cr.— 2. Deception, plot, trap, device, snare, dodge, con- 
Iri'ance. 

stratagematic (Str.at'a-je.mat'ik), a. [< OF. 
^trnUlgcmtttiqlte, < XL. 'nlratcgimiilirv<, < Or. 
rrp(3ri/}7//in(r-),n stratagem; tu'e /•Irdtngnn.] fs- 
iiig stratagem; skilled in strategy. I'ltlh nhani. 
Arte of Eng. Pocsie (cd. Arlicr;, p. .'i.'i. [Pure.] 
stratagematically (strut' n-jc-mat'i-kal-i),iii/r, 
Bystratngem or artifice. <!. Hart'ig, Four Lef- 
teVs. 

Stratagemio (strat-a-jem'ik), (I. [< flrnlitgnn 

+ Containing or clianicterizcd by strata- 
gem or artifice. [Pare.] 

Stratagemical (strat-a-jem'i-k.ul), n. [< ftrntn- 
gemie + -ill.'] Same iifi slnilagcmic. Colgrarr ; 
'tiirifl (f), Tripos, iii. 

Etratarithmetry(strat-a-ritli'mo-tri),ii. [irreg. 
< Gr. arparur. an anny, -r afuOpCr, a mirnlior (see 
arithmetic). + -prrpin'.i pirpor, measure.] Mihl., 
the art of drawing np an anny or body of men 
in a geometrical lignro, or of esiimaling or o\- 
pressing the number of men in siicli ii figure. 
Imp. Diet. 

Etrategetic (strat-e-jct'ik).ii. [<Gr.(7rpnri/)7/ri- 
sof, iiertaining to the command of nn army, < 
crpirrr/iii', be a general, command an army: sec 
ftralagrm.] Same as .ilratigic. 
strategetical (strat-e-jet'i-'k.ul), a. [< ilrate- 
gi-tie + -at.] Same as strah gtcal. 
Btrategetically (strat-e-jet'i-kal-i), adr. In a 
strategetical manner. 

strategetics (sfrat-e-jet'iks), II. [PI. of Ktrntc- 
gctic (see -ic.s).] Same as stnitegg. 
strategi, n. Plural of .‘itnilrgiis, 1. 
strategic (stra-tej'ik), a. [= F. strati'gigiir, < 
LL. ^.stratcgiciin (in neiit. pi. atrategica, tiic 
deeds of a general), < Gr. mparTp)it,fir, of or per- 
taining to a general. < cr/iori/jer, a general: see 
ftratagem, and cf. strategg.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of strategy ; demanded by, used 
in, or cliaracterized by strategy: as, alnitegic 
movements — stratc^c battle. See hatttei, i. 
strategical (stra-tej'i-kul), a. [< strategic + 
-at.] Same as stratrgir. 

strategically (stra-tej'i-kal-i), nflr. In a stra- 
tegic manner; ns regards strategy, 
strategics (stra-tej'iks), II. [PI. of strategic (SQO 
-ics).] Same ns strategy 

strategist (strat'e-jist), n. [= F. strairgiste ; 
as stratcg-ij + -ist.] One skilled in strategy. 

He plllton) w.os a gtrakjM rather than a drlll-ficrKcant 
In verse, capable, beyond any other rnKlIsh poet, of nut- 
tlnf^Krcat masses throUKh the most complicated evolutions 
without clasli or confusion, but be was not curious tliat 
cver>' foot should be at tlic same ancle. 

Loxcdl, Among iny Hooks, 2d scr., p. 2S0. 
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strategus (stra-te'gus), n. [< L. strategns, < Gr. 
GTpaT7})6^j the commander of an aimy, a gen- 
eral: see 1. PI. (-ji). A mili- 

tary commander in ancient Greece: as, Diosus 
was straiegus of the Achean League, — 2. {.cap,"] 
[NL. (Hope, 1837).] In entom.^ a genus of largo 
American scarabreid beetles, wlioso males usu- 
ally have three prothoracic horns. They are 
mainly tropical and subtropical, but S, anUcus 
extends north to Massachusetts. — 3, [tT/p.] 
[NL.] A genus of molliisks. 

strategy (strat'e-ii), v. [< OF. strategic^ P. 
,dratvgic = 8p. it.tnitcgia = It. strategia, strat- 
og>' (cf. L. Mraicgia^ a government, province), 

< Gr. orpnriyjm. the office or dignity of a com- 
mander, generalship, a pretorship, government, 
province, < orpor;?) of, the loader or commander 
of an ariny,a general, a governor, pret or, consul, 

< rr/m'or, an army, host, soldiery (prop, an en- 
camped army, lit. ‘scattered, spread’ (= L.sfra- 
///s*. scattered, spread), < GropEwivat = L. sicr- 
ucrc (pp. strain*^), scatter, spread, strew: see 
strntuiu)^ + lead (see agent).'] 1. The sci- 
ence of eomhiiiing and cmplo 3 ’iug the means 
which the dilTerenl brandies of the art of war 
afford, lor the purpose of fonniiig projects of 
operations and of directing great inilitaiy move- 
ments; tlie art of moving troops so as to bo ena- 
bled cither to tb'vpenso willia l>attlo or to deliver 
one with the greatest advantage and witii the 
most decisive results: generalship, in strategy 
three tliltifrs dem.iml esipeclal consideration: (1) the bane 
ft/ ojifrcftntm, or lino fiom which nn niiny commences its 
ndvnnco upon an enemy ; (2) tljo objective, or objective point, 
the point which It aims to possess, or tlie object whicli it 
stri\C3 to attain . (:i) Hie hue o/ oj>erotionii, or that lino 
w hloh an army must pass over to attain its objective poliu. 

hen nn armv nsstimcs a strictly defensito attitude, the 
li-vso of operations hcconics the line of de/enxc, and In a 
rclroffrade movement the line of operations becomes tlio 
/I'nc of retreat. Strate/icnl jniintfi are the points of opera- 
tions of an army — namclj .jHdnts w hose occapat ion fccures 
nn undoubted ndvanlace to the army holding them for 
offensive and defensive purposes, and points which it is 
the cJilef olijcct of an nrto) to attain. The theater of op. 
rration* compri‘'''s the territory to he Invaded or «Icfemlcd 
f'> an miny. It includes tlu- bane o/ ojteratiotis, the ofyVc- 
tire pixut. \]\K'jront of ojvratxonp, the line* o/ ojicratton, 
tile Imrituf cornmnniciffum which connect the several lines 
of operations, oh'-tactrs. natural or nrtlllcial, liner of retreat, 
and places of refiifre. The /roof o/o/vrnf io«.s Is the lonpth 
of the line In aihance of ilie base of operations covered 
or occupied by an army 

2. Tlie use of artilice. fiiies*;c, or strafngem for 
tlie carrying out of any project. 

strath (strath), n. [< Gaol, nrath = Ir. srath, 
sraiha = VC. gstrad, a valley; perhaps connect- 
ed with strift, nil. <. L. etrata : see .vfmf.J In 
Scotland, a valley of considerable size, often 
liaving a river running ihrougli it and giving it 
its «listinctive appellation: as, Straths\^oy (the 
valh‘y of tlie Sjioy), .svA/f/ieani (the valley of 
the Knrii), and .s’/rof/zmore (the great valley). 

strathspey (strath-spa'), v. [So called from 
StratU*ipnj in Scotland.] 1. A Scotch dance, 
inventi'd early in the eighteenth contuiy, re- 
sembling the reel, but slower, and marked bj' 
nurneroup sudden jerks. 

While yoiitlis nnd maids the llcht ftrathrjxeij 
So ninihly d.iiiccd, wKli Highland cIcc! 

Scott, (jlciiflnl.’is. 

2. Mu'iic for sneh a dance or in its rlivthm, 
xvliirh is duple, modoratelx' rapid, and abound- 
ing in tlie rliytliinic or metric figure called the 
Srifteli snap or catch (which see, under •Sco(ch^)f 
or its converse. 

straticulate (slnl-tik'n-lal), a. [< NL. '"strati’ 
culatus^ < *stratirnhfni, dim. of dratiinij a hij’er: 
see stratum.] Arranged in thin lax'er.s, a.s a 
banded agate. 

stratification (slrat^i-fi-ku'shon), n. [= F. 
stratification = Sp. cstratifirachu = It, stratifi- 
cazionr; uh stratifg + -ation.] 1. Tlio act of 
stratifying, or the state of being stratified; 
forinutioii or aiTangement in lax'ors. 

It was fonneilv the practice In Diicland, ns It still Is on 
the rontliieiit, to Inn by tlic process <if tirati/ication, for 
w hieb ])Urposc n bod of naik b i m le upon the bottom of 
the Jilt ; upon this is laid the hide, then hark, then n Iilde, 
iiml 80 on until the pit Is full. J'^nqie. lint , XIV, 385. 

2. Speeificallj’, in grot., deposition in IiciIh or 
strata; the mode of occurreneo of those rocks 
which have been laid doxra or spread over tho 
fiiirfaco b\’ water. Tho most Important indientinu nml 
result of stratlllcntlon Is that the rock separates more or 
less easily atoiiK tlic planes RcpnrnthiR the hods or strata. 
Haeh stratincatlon-planc marks nclian^'c in the character 
of the depositor n sliorlor or longer period during which 
deposition wos suspended. Often one stratum is succeeded 
by nnotlicr of quite dllTcrcnt character, showing a clumgo 
in the existing conditions. Sometimes, how'cvcr, a rock is 
distinctlv strathlcd, hut each stratum separates cosily into 
much thinner layers, closely resembling oncaiiothcrln pet- 
rographic character: tills Is generally called lamination. 
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In some cases the apparent stratification seems to be of 
the nature of an imperfect cleavage, there having been a 
certain amount of rearrangement of the particles of the 
rock parallel to the planes of deposition. See cuts under 
Arlesian and erosion. 

3. lu 2 )h//sioJ.f the thickening of a cell-wall by 
tho deposition of successive thin layers of 
formed material ; also, the arrangement of the 
laj’ers so deposited. 

It is now known thntstrati/ication is due to a subsequent 
change in tlie amount of water of organization present in 
particular paits of the [cell-]wall. Bessey, Botany, p. 33. 

4. In eket., tho appearance presented by an 
electric discharge, or a series of rapid dis- 
charges, in a rarefied gas, light and dark bands 
or stria) being produced. 

stratified (strat'i-fid), p. a. Arranged or dis- 
posed in laj’^ers or strata : as, stratified rocks. 
See cut under stratified cartilage, ordi- 

nary white flbrocartilage.— Stratified epithelium. See 
Stratified thallus, in lichens, a thallus in 
wiiich tho gonidia, or algal cells, are disposed in one or 
more layers, thus producing stratification. See heterom- 
erom, (c) (2). 

stratiform (strat'i-form), a. [< NL. stratum, a 
layer, +/ormt7,form.] Forming or fonned into 
a laj'cr or lamella; embedded as a stratum or 
layer; stratified: specifically used in the anato- 
mj’ of a fonn of cartilage.— stratiform cartilage 
or flbrocartilage, a layer of cartilage embedded in a 
groove of bone along which the tendon of a muscle plays : 
referring not to a special kind of cartilage, but to the par- 
ticul.'ir fonn in which ft is arranged. Tlie cartilage lining 
tlic bicipital groove of the humerus, on which the tendon 
of Hie long head of the biceps glides, is an example, 
stratify (strat'i-fi), r. t. ; pret. andpp. stratified, 
ppr. stratifying. [= F. stratificr = It. stratifi- 
varc, < NL. stratum, a layer, + h.faccrc, make, 
do.] To form into a layer or layers, as sub- 
stances in tho earth ; laj' or arrange in strata, 
stratigrapher (stra-tig'ra-f^r), n. [< siratig- 
raph-tj + -crL] Oho who devotes himself to 
tho study of stratigraphical geology. Xaturc, 
XLIII. 142. 

stratigraphic (strat-i-graf'ik), a. [< stratig- 
raph’H + -to.] Having to do with tho order of 
succession, mode of occurrence, and general 
gcologicnl character of tho series of stratified 
rocks of which the earth’s crust is largely 
composed. 

stratigraphical (strat-i-graf'i-kal), a. [< strati- 
graphic 4“ ’dl.] Same as stratigraphic, 
stratigraphically (strat-i-graf'i-kal-i), adv. In 
a stratigraphic manner; as regards stratigra- 
])liy, or tl)o disposition of strata, 
stratigraphist (stra-tiff'ra-fist), ». [< stratig- 

rnph’ii + One wlio studies stratigraphy; 

a stratigi'aphor. Xaturc, XXX^^II. 50C. 
stratigraphy (stni-tig'ra-fi), n. [< NL. stratum, 
n layer, + Gr. -ypnipia, < write.] In 

grot., order and position of tho stratified groups; 
nil tiiat part of geological science wliich is not 
specially theoretical or paleontological; gen- 
eral ilescriptivo gcologj'. 

Stratiomyia (strat'i-o-mri-ii), 7?. [NL. (Mac- 
quart, 1838), orig. Stratiomijs (GeolTroy, 1704), 
also Slrntiomi/a (Rchinor, 1808), Sfrati/omis 
(Scliolling, 1803), Stratijonnjs ( J. E. Gray, 1832) ; 
irreg. < Gr. GrpariuTT}^, a soldier, + gvia, a 
fi}'.] Tho typical genus of tho familj’ Sira- 
tifH)n/i(l,T. They are mcdlum-sizcd or rather large flics 
ni dark color with light snots or stripes. Tlio larvrc live 
in mud or damp sand, ami the flics aie found upon um- 
belliferous and otlicr llowcrs grow ing near water. About 
40 species are known in Nortli America, and about 20 in 
r.urope. They arc sometimes called chameleonfiics, from 
the name of one species, S. chama-leon. 

Stratiomyidse (stmt'i-o-mri-de), v.pt. [NL. 
(Lcncli, 1819, as Siratiomi/drc), < Stratiomyia + 
-idcT.] A farail}*^ of true flies, belonging to tho 
braclij’corous Diptcra nnd to tho section Xota- 
cantha. it Is a largo and wide-spread family ; about 200 
species occur In North America. Tlicy vary much in size 
ami color, and liavo a large jiemlspherlual head, flattened 
or convex abdomen, and tiblro usually without spurs. 
Tlicy are mostly flower-flics, and arc often found upon 
vegetation In damp places. 

Stratioteae (strat-i-o'tc-o), n.pl. [NL. (Link, 
1829), < Stratiotes 4- -c/i'.] A tribe of inonocoty- 
ledonous plants, of tho order Jlydrocharidcre 
and Horics Glyeydric. it Is characterized by a very 
Bliort stem bearing crowded sessile submerged leaves and 
usually also long-pctiolrd floating leaves, by pcdunclcd 
ppatlic'*, and by onc-ccllcd ovaries spuriously six-celled 
by Inlnisinn of the lobed placcntro. It includes flve gen- 
era, of w'hich Stratiotes Is the tvpe. (Sec llydrocharis.) 
The others are mostly tropical plants of fresh water, witli 
ovate-oblong or broadl j cordate floating leaves and ribbed 
or winged spatlii ?. 

Stratiotes (strnt-i-6'toz), n. [NL. (in dof. 1 
(Linnrous, 1737) so called from tho sword-like 
leave.s),< Gr. or/irtr/wr/yfjsc. zorapio^, an Egj’ptian 
waf cr-])laTil, by some said to have been tho 
wator-Iottucc, I'lstia Stratiotes; lit. ^river-sol- 
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dicr/ < orpariCiTTjgf a soldier, < or/)ar/a, an army, 

< cTparC^j an army: see stmtcuij, CL strmJioti 

cslradiot.} 1. A genus of ■water-plants, of tlio 
order i7V/rfroc/mr/dc.T, of tho fcribo Strniio- 
iciv. It Is wltbout floatiup leaves, tinllko llio rest of 
Us tribe, and Is charnctcrlrcd by simlhes of two leaves 
which In tlicinnlclnelosethebasoofnlonpiicdleel hear- 
inp two or more tiowers wUli from 11 to Jr» stamens vsieh. 
Tlie female Ilowcrs arc solitary mid shorUiiedlcelled, with 
numerous linear slamlnodes, 0 slender twii*eleft sljles, 
and ft beaked ovarj' beeomintr In fruit ovoid nnd ncuml* 
nnte, extcrnnlly llesliy, and excelled fiom II'^ sp.itlio on ft 
recurved pedicel. TJie only speclee, .*?. thenatcr* 

soldier, Is n native of Europe nnd sibtrla, and ie-«emblea n 
small aloe. Itlsa perennial submerped aiinntle.n Uh some* 
wiiat neshy crowded swonbslmped lea% e.'^. n Idch ore acute, 
sessile, and sharply serrate. '1 he llowcra nre boineabovo 
the surface of the water, e.ach perianth consuls of three 
caly.X'liko sepments and three much laiper wavy crisped 
\s lilto petals. Old names are crii6V*ffftir, nnd 

Katcr-Tcniiwn, 

2, In chfovL, n gonti.s of South Ainoricnn enra- 
hid booties. J*it !::<%% ISKi. 
strato-cirrus (stra-lO-.'^tr'us). u, [XL.. < stratua 
+ cirnii!.] A oloiid very Itko oirro-sirnt uk, bul 
more compaet in sirueturo. and formed ut a 
lower nltiltide. .thvrrronihp, 
stratocracy (stra-lok'rn-si), tn [< Gr. r;rnar<»r, 
an army, d- •Kpnnn, < hpnren', rule.] A miltlary 
govermneiil ; government by force of arms. 

Enouph exl'«t'‘ti*'*hnw that the form of pidltvlnecordlnp 
to riatoK ».\vt«Mn| would he a martial nrNtoerac>, a iiunll* 
tied ttrtit»cntc»/. Ih* (,'nuifri/, I'lato. 

Strato-cnmulUStstra-td-kiViafi-lup), a. [Xli., < 
atrotus + ntunilits,] A ^tratum of low elottd 
eouMstingfif sopnrate irregalnrmns*«(*s: a ehutd 
of tin* lav er ly|u*, bul net .‘•ulVieieiitly ttuiform (o 
be pun* >lratu*'. AKofalloiI ram«/«»-.N/rafav. 
stratograpbic tMmt-n-graf'iki, a, [< 
rttph-tt + -le. 1 Pertaiuiug to htralograpliy. 
stratograpbical(‘'trat.o*gr;tf'j-Kul),^t. 
otjmplnr *1* -a/.] Same as 
stratograpbically » rnt-o.p-nf 't.'haUt i. m/i . I n 
a ‘'tmtiigruphie maum*r. 

stratograpliy tstra-tog'ra-ru. a. [< (tr.r-,m-o., 
aitunnv. + < ^pi.vuv, write,] !)< s«*np- 

tiou of armie** or wiml belougs to nii army, 
pn \{ eommander bj land and b> set, he (Ualiiphl 
was trail d In all tlo arl*« of tlntt* jroj'ft'j and dtllphti to 
IUu‘'tnitc them on tvtry iM«n«iMn 

I Miuu tif Ut,, 11. llT.*!. 

Stratonic tMm^ton'ihl.a. Snmo uh .sf/afoaiea/. 
Stratonical (Htra-ton'i-hall. a, [< .sVrafo 'him* 
del*. 1 + •le.a/.] I'ertnimag to Stral<t «ir Stratoii 
of liainp-aetis, enlleil “the nhvHtfisi,** tie* third 
hentl of llu* I*eripulelie Hfiiool ttf jdithiHophv , 
ovt r whieh he |ire**i‘led from 'Jhs t«» “ 7 tt li, (\ lu* 
« II a thiirouph mnttrhh*t, nml htbl tint t\tn pvfllili* 
of matir ht« a jilt^tli and f>i min'd powtr ami (h'lt the 
w.irld ti forimd ti) mtnrd divit*pntini — Straloulc.'il 
nthclsint.a form of e\<dutl><til«nt whuh repl u t ^ tin ab. 
i>olutt tiitneeof tlie I.pleurt bj .% *■ ir( oi hfi* wbleh Is 
rep<trdc*il as an Intriiolc attribute of m'lttt r 

Here 1*. Imletd, amdln r form of »ir/./’inn, . wefor 
ill'IInetlM,! nkc ^Inll t.iU Sfrn'i'iuml Miib a* b« lop lo*» 
moilft and ^bamt fniid tofittball tbiiipi from tin for 
tultMlt^ motion of atom* would Ibtrtfore idlon to tlo 
►t\«rnl pirt*of matter a ri rt dn Und of tnturid itliouph 
not .mlmnl) p> rceiitioit, rtieh as h dt void of rt lb xlte ton 
rtlouvm.*-. topitbir wlltj a pla*tle ifour wbtribj tin) 
rnnv tie aide artllleldlv nnd tmtboilb db to fonn and 
frame tlo m*iht »to till tu^t adtaut.'ip' of tlKlrri*pei.ttu* 
cnpjidlltft* foiiutldm; lll.i to .Vrl*totK n ^.dure, but 
tbit it liitb no dt fiend* to t at alt ufion anv bipbtr mind 
tjrdtUv, Cu»fir'»r//i, lultIUctual ^yitiin, n {U 

stratopeito isim-to'po-ii >. «. f< XL. fitnitnui, 
a layer; ^eeond idonioiil tmeiTtaiii.] A hydrous 
siliente of mnnganosc, nf urieortaiu eomposi- 
ti«»n. derivetl fmoi the nllentlinii of rhodonite, 
stratoso (HtriVii'isu a. [< ^L. ^sfnitnMi^,<..stra- 
(urn. 11 layer: huo ] In lutt., str.itifiod; 

nrrnngotl m more or loss clmrly delined lay ers. 
I'tirlfur, .Marim* Alga*, p. .'ll. 

Stratotic (stm-tot'ik*. a. [irreg, < (Ir. frr/vmlr^ 

an army. 4 - or erroiieoiislv for •.sfrafra/o*. 

< (Jr. n-i)<r:crtf,oi,, of or pertaining to a s<ddier, 

< rr, ur/urr,« . a soldier: sim* .s/ni/iofr.s. j Wnrlil.e; 
military. [Kan*.] Jinjt. Ihrt. 

Btratum fstru'tum), a,; pi. stnita f-tH). [XL , < 
L. .sfm/em, a sprciul fora IjimI. a e«»verlel,t|uill, 
blanitet. a pillow, bolster, a bed, also fiavement, 
prop. neat, of .sfro/i/v (= (Jr, . an army)* 

jjp of .sfr rar n , =s Gr. cre/;M i-i vtti, sprend, exti-nd. 
('f. .s/rnr,] A layau* r)f material, formed either 
imlurally or arliiieiaUy. Siin.ub dl\ oo In.ai-of, 
same ns &r/f .seet/<’ifJ,a(e),nmW/r/ifi/»r/aioii nboitu un* 
der (//) Inpo*.f nml nmtf , a Ij»)i r of t!«sue, us 
a membnuie. ite.. u lamina or l.anielbi. e^pielndj.iinenf 
several similar or finnerp*>«ed layir* speellbd by a iiuall* 
fjlnp word: used whb tUber IbiplMi or I-atln context. 
— Gonldialotratum. Seei/fntduif — Rlsoof otrata, In 
fjfoi. See (/»;». n., 4 (a). - Secondary ntrata. In uft-t., ibe 
Mcorolc strata.— Btratum bacilloaum. .'^amo as mf. 
nmf.conr fn»/iT // thr rftiiut (which see, under rrfuin).— 
Stratum clncroum, n layer of pmy matter In the natc*, 
lylnp Just beneath the stratum ronnie.w’Uh few nnd small 
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pangllon*cclls.— Stratum comoum, tho outer layer of 
tho epidermis, abovo tlio stnitum granulosiini. See cut 
under sA-in,— Stratum cylindroruin. Samo as rfmfam 
Stratum celatlnoBum, a layer of gray 
matter of tlic ulfoctory’luUb, consisting of fusiform or 
pyramidal gray* nervcscells in n flue tncsli of white nerve* 
liber.— Stratum glomcruloaum, a layer of pray nmt- 
ter of tbu olfactory' bulb, consisting of nodalated masses 
contalnlnp small nuclear cells, among which Is n con- 
voluted olfactory ncrve*flber. — Stratum granulOBUm, 
the tldn stratnin nexltdiovo tho stratum splnosnmof the 
oiddcrinlfl,conGlst!tip of cells rendered pramilnrbymlnulo 
globules of ccnituhynlhi. It is wanting over (ho lips nnd 
under tlio mdls, and gives tlie wliltc color to the skin, 
.‘too cut under sA'/n.— Stratmn lacunoBum, a layer of 
the bIi»poc.ampus major, next abovo the Btratum ratllatmn, 
cbftweterlzed by tlie open reticulated nature of the neu- 
roglia.— Stratum lucidum,lbc lowest layer of the fitrn- 
turn corneum of tlie cjddeniili. Sec cut under 
Stratum opticum, tbe I.ayer In the upper (tundrlgeml- 
iinl hndy w'ftich Ilea below* tlie stratum clnerciim, com* 
])oicd of longitudinal wbltu flliers ttiterdperscd wltJi gnu- 
glInmcelN.— Strattim radlatum, a layer of tbe lilpjio- 
caiupus major, striated nt right angles to Its surfaces by 
Die processes of the Large pyramidal cells which He along 
IlH Inner border.— Stratum Eplnooum, the lowest layer 
of the vuldrriiils, next to tlie eorliim, formed of prickle- 
celt*, nml limited abov'e by* the stratum gnmiiloniin. APo 
entled rt'U mueofum, r« /<• or nnd rfrn* 

li/m J/of/ii»//iiV <ir 8ee cut under J'tvi.—Stra- 

ttun zonalo, a siipernelal stmtimi of white turve.flben'. 

stratus (hlra'luH), «. [XL., < L. .f/mfi/.v, n 
siirend for a heij, n eovorlt»l, < .vfrntc/T, pji. 
.sfivrfn.v, spreiul, o.\teml: see .vfm/nw.] A con- 
liumms horizontnl hlieol of elciml, generally* of 
ttnifnrm thieknOHu. \t P e'-««eiillnlly a flnewe.Ilher 
« loml, and P characterNtle of an .i* of lileh pi e**tire. 1 n 
till* e\ tiling and iiiornthgof fltiednvs It frit|netit)ynppenrH 
m a low foggy etnopy ovir-pre.tdlng the whole or a p:»rt 
of ttjv'hky. and dl*.i|i|»e.vrjta* the lunl of lliedny lnere.i«e*. 
All low ill laehed tli'iidiwliteli look like llfti t] Yog and are 
not eott«>i>ndatMl tiit«i delhiile form an* stnvtu*. It I* the 
l(iwe*l of the elouds. Ablinvl.ttxl^. Siecuttiiohrrf»*u»/. 

.Ml etoud vvhteh lb t ax n (lihi tl tt fin et nm^t either be 
pore /fmfut or contain the word rtmto In combination. 

^(/•'•riTowd'y, Wevtlnr, p. 71. 

straucht, straugbtd (Hiraehi). (t. mnl r. Obso- 
lete or ilialectal (Seoleh) fomin of htrnhihlK 

str*iught-t (slrat), o. ( i*y apheroHm from rf/x- 
(’f. .v/ror/.) OiHtruiight. 

.H.i a% bilng now /tmn./Af t»f mhide. dt*peral**, and n 
V erle b*-*le, he gt*elb. i te 

A*. .V**. », \\ Itvlicnift. 1. ** l». (.Vtiri*# ) 

8traughto!,strauglit*4. Obsoleir form*- of the 
pri*t('ril ami pant pnrtteipb* of.sfr/fe/i. 
stravagantt, (= It. >intvttfi(tuO ; an npholic 
ftinn nf ] lAiravagant; profimt*. 

StravaigtHlra-Mig'l.i*. I. [AlM».**fn«vio/r ; pioji, 
< Ol*'. r>fr»n'm/mr = ()lt..v/rinro///rr, 
< .ML. #.r/r/firp/orf, wamler out or beyoml*: nei* 
(*f. To stroll; wan- 

der; go nbtoit nlly. [Seoteh and Irish.) 

What did >t c*»iiM litre for’ 1o go pr.tnehig tlown tn 
Du ^h«*rl• mol biek from the fh'Te aint r'rorov.ntw 
al»‘itit Do phe**' M' In }*ar l.t>o)ubt r, vll 

Stravalpcr (*'lr;t-Mt'ger), «. (<.sfntnnr/ 4* -/rk] 
tJtie wln» wamliTs atnint idly; a stndler; a 
v.nmlerer. [Seoieh and Irish.] 

.Straw^ (slrfi), «. ami a. (= Se. .vfrm; < MIL 
vfnirr, >(ntu, .vfm, < AS. •.'•/noir, 

•>frrt»ir (found iiidepeinleiitly’ttiily in llii* 
fiinii .vb/irn tuppar. pi ), in twt» gli»**^ev, other- 
w is(* tiiily in ei»inp, ,v/n«iir/«n<, ote.; st*i» .>frojr. 
hvrrp) = OS. >(ro = orrms. .^(ri = ML. 

I), .^froo MI.O. L<i. .v/ro := Olltl. 
strO, MIKi. sfroir, ^(ro (vf/trir-. >fronir-, .vfrmr-), 
(t. = leid. .'fro = Sw. 'frr/ =r Dan. .'fnm, 

htraw; nppar. *111111 whieh m seatiered about* 
tif st», it must have been urig. npplietl to tlu* 
broheii ^tall;s of grain after tbri*sliing, tin* 
Miiiple sonse *btulL* being then later), from tho 
rtoti tjf vfifir (tliul. .'fnrir): M*e :>trnCt 
ef. I 4 . .sfntmnf, ntraw, < ,^Onurt, pp. .'frufj/v, 
nlri*w (see .'/nimm/#, atntmmd, ,'/ro- 

fu«0*] I. «- 1. The .stalk ur .stem tif eerfain 
npt*eieH of gniiii, pulse, ele., ohielly of wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, biiekwheal, ami pease, eut or 
bVoiten off (nnd usually dry); also, a pieoo of 
Mlell a stem. 

When flu jdicrtb plpv' on oaten 

.NArtA., I,. I.. \. *.*. om. 

2. Stu'li stalkH eolleetively, e.spoeially nflor 
ilryiug and tbreshing: n.s, a loud of ,'fr//ir. In 
this .sense a eolleelivc williout plural. 

Ne how the fvr waa cmiched Hr.*t w IDi r/rt'c, 

.\nd thamievvllh dryoftoLKescloveiinthree. 

C/itiwcfr, KnlghraTide, 1. C07.’. 

3. Pigurativ*oly% nnvlhiug proverbially worth- 
le.H.s; the lensrposmble thing. 

I'or thy ftwnrd and Diy bowl care not iiffrair, 

Nor nil thtlie nirowa (o bout. 

7i'fd/in IIikhI atfl thr Tiiiiiier (Clilld*s Ikallndp, V, 20.') 
l/3Ve, like dcHpalr, catebes nt riram, 

Sentt, (lucntln Ihmvard, xxxv. 

4. [In allu.^iion to the proverb, “A.^froH* ahows 
which wny tho wind 1 j1o\vh,”J A slight fact, 
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taken ns an instance in proof of a tendency'.— 
6. A clay pipe, especially a long one. [Colloq.] 
— 6. Samo as siraiv-necmc,-~7. In entom,^ a 
stick-insect; a •walking-stick.— Dunstable straw, 
wheat-straw* used for bonnet*plaits. The middle p:irt of 
Die straw above tho Inst Juint is selected. It is cut Into 
lengtlis of about 10 inches, which arc then split by a mn- 
chine into slips of the rcfiulsltc width. HViofc Du«-5fnWc 
slgnlflcs ft plait that is formed of seven entire straws, while 
n patent DimBtahlc consists of fourteen split straws. .S’fm- 
montfp.— Face of straw, a slinm ; a mere elllgy. 

OH drops the Vizor, and a Face 0 / Straw appears. 

Jtogcr Forth, Examcn.IlI. vill. § C. 
Intbeutraw, lying-in, as a mother; in childbed. 

Our English plain Proverb dc Puerpcrls, "they are in 
/Ac pfram." allows i'cnthcr-lIedB to be of no ancient use 
among the common sort of our nation. 

Fuller, Worthies LIncoluebIre, II. 203. (Davies.) 
Jack ofBtraw. .SamonsiacApfraip,!.— Eegbom straw. 
»See fr';Af»m.— Man of straw. -See man.- Pad In tho 
Dtrawf. See parf-.— To break a Btrawl, to quarrel. 
Utlnll, tr. of Apophthegms of Ernsmus, p. 0».— To draw 
straws, to give nuHcatlons of sleepiness. 

IjfulpAufne. I*m sure 'tis time for honest folks to be 
a*bed. 

Mis*. Indeed my eyes {haw straies. 

Sif(fl, I’olUc Conversation, 111. 
To lay a straw!, to pause amlinakcn note. Iloltanil, ir. 
of (*nmden, p. 111. 

H. ft* 1. Made or comi)o.scil of straw: as, a 
x/nnr hat. — 2. Sham; fictilioim; useless: as, a 
atntir bid. Compiiro filraw hnilf under Da//-, 5.— 
Straw bond. See A»m/t.— straw bonnet, n bonnet 
made nf wtjvcn or plaltet! straw. See straw hat, Dim- 
ftalte r/rnir (above), and /f'/Anm.— Straw bat, a bat made 
of Klr.nw cither woven togilher In oneidece or, ns Is more 
common, jdaltcd into a nairow braid w'hicli Is wound 
spimlly, Die stparatc turns luhig sewed togetlier where 
lIiecdgL-v toticli. Hats for men and honncls for women 
mt* Included under Du* general term. — Straw mosaic, 
rope, (te. .See Du* noiin*.— Straw vote, a vote l.akcn 
wiihont prevlou.q notice, In u c.-vsual gntlierlng or other- 
wise. .See L, 4. 

strawi (Mrn). t‘» /♦ [< **‘'/r«jri, ;i.] To fiiriiisb or 
bind with straw; apply straw to— strawed seal, 
a srd containing a straw, a blade of grass nr a ru.Mi, or 
fcviml of tliiM', embedded In tbe w.nx, often .nrouiul Has 
a bordi r. or tied In fa'>t(.nlng the seal tn Die document. 
Hneh nddiDons to Du* ordinary' sc:il were often made In 
Du* fonrtienth and llfteenth eentnrks; butwliether the 
jMirp'iv* was to 'trcnglheii or protect tho wax or to jire- 
M'nenfnigment of the clod dellvend In maKliig Hveo* 
of fU'kln Ftvm^ to be matter of con)(ctnie. 

straw- (stru), r. /. Aii obsololo or dinloctal 
furm of .'fre'ir, Kx. x.vxii. 110. 

Sin* ftrnw^il Ibe ro«ev on tbe ground, 

Threw her mantle on the brier. 

honl Jvhn (Cbilirs P.ilbds, 1. 15:.). 

strawberry (.‘^truMior'i), ]d. t^tratcbin'ir't 
(-iz). [< M J*L x/rairAf rt/, .'/ni aDt r/, strait rt/, stra- 
l/ri, sln lny, strchtri^sirdcrc, also (in comp.) 
.v/rnir/o/r.v, struhtri/, < AS. stnawhcric, striutr^ 
Arm//,* also oontraclod stndltrit, .'/m/A(r/j/r, 
.\trt alu ri/v, alsii.'frr«trArn/r, strtultri/^ Into AS. 
.sfr.v/onV (in comp.), slVawborry (uKo cnlk'd 
(or/AAf ru, tt. U'f/Atrn, ‘oartb-bem*^), < 

.straw, 4* Itrit, berrv: toe x/rmrl and Arrrj/L 
Till* first flomont, hi. *.Htraw,Ms voryravc in 
AS. uso, nml itn exact application licrc i.n un- 
cortuDi. It may* be taken in tlu* sense of *u 
long stem,* referring to tho runners of tlio 
]>lnnt, or it may nlludo to an old Imbit of string- 
ing the berries on a straw. The wonl is often 
erroneously e.xphiined ns a corruption of a snp- 
piKod *strai/lt rrp, or «‘V(*n ns referring lo tho 
common nsV of straw or hay ahout tlio plants 
to koep the* earth from .‘'Oiling tho boiTio.*^. Xo 
corresponding nanio apiioans in tho other Inn- 
gungos. Cf. xfivnrArrrv-ir/.'C.] Tho fruit of any 
of tho spt'cios of the* gonu.H J'rat/aria, or tho 
plant itself. The planlp nre flemle'v.prdiiag.itlng by 
^tcmh•r niniuT-* (whence they are often called ifmirAi'm/. 
l•Jllr^),wilh trifidlate le.vvcsund fcape.*; a few Incbe** high, 
lit.ulng mostly whlte-pelalcd Ilowcrs In frinatl cyme-v. fol* 
lowed tiy Die “berry,'* which conMslBof an enlarged lle.Diy 
reeeplnele, colon d searlul or oilier shade of red, bearing 
Dieuebene'on IIh exterior. AI*otit six natund species are 
neognlnd.tliougb tbe^enro so variable n.s to make it pos. 
slide that they all belong to one inultifomi specie.’. F, 
iwii Iv common Diruugbonl the nortlicni Old Woild and 
northward In Norlh.XmerIca. irlnclude.MbenlpIncstraw- 
berry, luuilt'oy, nnd wuod*Plmwbeny(fvebeIow),wn'vpnib. 
ably the lint cnUIvnted, and K Die fource of many nrtlll- 
clal varletle’, Including Die jierpetn.aK The Virginian or 
sc.arlet Mrawberry, /*. riVj/inninff, I** common c.aslwnrd 
In Norlli America, and In tbe more rtibu't variety iffinaen- 
Bi>exlend*i perlmpi to Oregon. Tbe acliene«, which In F. 
\y/ciX are BUpirndal, are In tld’ specie’ Mink In pits. It was 
tlie Fource of Die famous Ilovcy V Feedllng, nriHluced near 
llo’ion nbiuit ISIO, and later of M II«on*a Albany (or sim- 
ply \Vll’'onVX who’L* production marked an epoch In 
Amerlean straw berry-cuUurc. In ('bill nml along the 
r.vcillc co.a’t from San rnmclsco to Ala’kngrows tbel'ldll 
Hlrnw berry*, /•’. C/nlnifis, a low stout densely hairy plant 
wIDi thlek leaves nnd large flowers, which has been the 
poureo of vahmbte hybrids In Enviice nnd England. The 
Indian straw berry, iADnhVa, peculiar In lie yellow petals 
and tasteless fruit, Is only of onjamont.al v.alue. Tlie 
strawberry was not cultivated by the ancients; Itsculluro 
In Enrojie beg.m probiibly In Die flftecntb or sixteenth 
century*. It Is now grown In great quantities In Europe 
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and >'nrtli America for its delicious subacid fruit, which 
is fresli forde-^?crt, and also canned or made into jam 
. • ■! ntfords a sjrnp for davoriiiK drinks, ices, creams, etc! 
The varieties uliich are mainly or wholly from the first 
three species above named, are numerous and constantly 
cbanirinc. See cuts xiinlcr jlagdlum and Fragaria. 

The drauherrv prows underneath tlie nettle. 

Shale,, Hen. V., i. 1 . GO. 
I'r. r>oteler said, of etrawhcrrics, “ Doubtless God could 
1 '.M ir.ide a bettor berrj-, but doubtless God never did." 

J. irnf/on. Complete Anpler (cd. Dohn), p if.S. 
Alpine strawberry, a European form of rragaria jvem, 
< .•nctinie' di;tinpaishcd as F, Anaiias Btraw- 

bsnT- Barren strawberry, 

’!i r-nrland. Pdt'niilla Fragariasiraui, rcsemblini; tlm 
•■fr ivlurn’ in it<5 trifoKato leaves and v.ldte flowers m 
.\nr rica,nWdj:fei’m'f7 jrai'.riuidcc, havinp thcle:\\ e^ thr<, . - 
pnrlO'l, but the flowers \ellow. .\eitlur lias fle^ln ti ui(. 
— Bos-strawberry, the ni.irsh-flvetlnper, PiienUlh, 

PriUen and lldlnnl. [ITov. Erip.] — Carolina 
strawberry, a misnomer of the pino-stranberr>, oiieo 
tlpiicrlit to have come from Cirolina. — CllUlstraW’berry. 

def. and prnc-s'mjcf-crr?/.— Crushed Btrawbeiry! 
.1 crini-on-red color of eon'-iderably reduced luiniuo'-Uj 
.ind POMiewhat reduced chroma. A color di‘-k of hS jxits 
pnre red, 7 parts artificial ultnmaiiue, -IS jiaits ^elvet- 
Mick, and 7 parts white slums a crushed strawbem-.— 
Hautboy strawberry. See hanthnii, 2.—pine-straw- 
bcnr.n variety of the Chill st ran hern- (see def. nbo\e), 
callc-d from Its pinc.apnle flavor. Also >/r(nr- 

h rrj. ."^eeCurofniaftrnir/-. rn/. [Enc.]— Scarlet Straw- 
berry, .'ipeciflcally, the Virpinhn stranbt-iTj. (Em;.)— 
Strawberry-crown borer.acurcuiionid bcctio,T»/f(xftr- 



\na/ra tupiV, which la\ s Itsecc’s at lliec rnwn of the ffra%\. 
berrj'-plant In the Vnited Stat(«, aii'l uho'e Ia^^a often 
«tri^u*!v thmapes tlu' crop — Strawbeny falsc-wonn. 
.Cc" ^'r'JirVrpy (belo\\ ), and draid,'rr<i xti-nn 

Strawberry Icaf-roUcr, a t<'rtrli:id ninth Ph- 
/f(r ^rnVr, the lan'a of wlilrh mils the letvf^of Up ^tru^• 
)K.m -plant in the United Stat< •», :i]» >, nfp- <'f (-cm rrd <>tlp r 
rjotfi* whose Vina’ ha^e this hiblf. ■■ cut under /"»/• 
r-f/rr.— Strawbcrry-lcavcs.ailuk- .b.m from tu--. i.-itt 
Ftra^'b''.rT^••Iea^cs on a ducil enrom. t. — Strawberry 
root-borer, a moth, Anarda /I’n/oV/M, w h'*.c l.irva bur- 
row? in the ffvots of thl-< iilant, and oftiji dm '' pr< U d uu- 
ftpc —Strawberry run. s. «• mni. — strawberry caw- 
fly, a snnll Mack f.a«-flj, Fnddoduf xnncvhdvi. 

Larr.a Js n Plrawberrj-uonu. ^•e cut tiuder I'.mjd.'itt'f 
— Strawberry spinach. Pmio ns ftrotr^-rn/ W/o.- 
strawbeny ton^c. in m^d., a red papin.ated tojipip . ai 
?c*cn in ?c irlatina.— Wild strawbern’, anj n.iti>c •■ir:»»^- 
berry: aWi, eomctimf «, Fpeeb td Pd^'iitilla, from tl>c‘ir re- 
Fcrnblance to the tnie Ftr.n\ te rr) — Wood-CtrawbcITJ*, 
the tjTiical form of Pragana r--'ca. (hup | 

stTawberry-bass (‘^tru'b'T-i-ltu'-). ?/. Same as 

Btrawberry-blite (stra'br-r-i-lilit t. n. A spo. 
cics of ffOOf-ofoot. ChciinjxOfliiivf ( Jlh(iiin) rajutn- 
ivin, aUo C. (/>.) iir(i<itn}n, wJio.so llowor-lioadK 
ripen into a brifrljt-rrol juicy corniKHunl fruit. 
They art' fJhl World iil;uit« found In cnnlenH, atul the fnilt, 
Ihunph In»lfild, in raid to hue lx eu fdntierl) U'-^d In 
CfXikerj’. Al^o called /frmrVrri/ rjiiuiK-U. 

Btrawberry-borer (stru'bor-i-ljur'er), n. One 
of fcovoral different in'-ods whose larvtp initie, 
bore, or burrov.' in tho crown, loaf, or root of 
tlie .strav, -berry, ^ 3 ee fin- sjKM'iiio jijira'-o-ns -nos 
Tinder strnirhirru. 

Btrawberry-busn ('stra'bor-i-bM‘'b;, n. A low 
upri^rlit or stm^ftflint; Ainorioan slinib, J'.uony- 
imisAu]*rirjina : so named from its crimson and 
scarlet fruit. 

strawberry-clover (stra'ber-i-kld'vor), a. A 
species of clover, Tri/oJiuui fra(iif(rinn, of Ku- 
roj>e and temperate Asia, it re«enibk'‘< ilio cf)m- 
rnon uhlte clover, T. rrjM'n*, but has the frultlnp heads 
involucnile. and verj- tb-nsc from (he iiilhtjon of the 
calyxes, which are al«o pomewhat colored, thufl huppc'-t 
hip the name. 

strawberry-comb (stni'ber-i-kdm), n. See 

ronilA, 3. 

Strawbeiry-crab (Ftra'ber-i-krab), ii. A small 
inaioid or spider-crab of European waters, Ku- 
rifnomc fisj/cra : so eallod from tho reddish tu- 
bercles with which tho carapace is studded, 
strawberry-fineb (straMjcr-i-fmcdi), n. Same 
as fdiiatlnvat. 

strawberry-geranium (stra ' her-i- jc-rfi ^ni- 
uin), ii. See geranium and saxifrage. 

strawberry-mark (stnVhcr-i-inarl:), A kind 
of birth-mark; a vascular nievus, of reddish 
color and soft consistency, like a strawberry, 
strawberry-moth (stni'her-i-moth), n. Any 
moth whose larva injures the strawberry, (n) 
A Btrawberrj’ root-borer, (b) A Btrawberry leaf-roller. 


(c) One of three geometrids^Pefropftera truneata, Nemato- 
campa/ilamentaria, and Angerone erocataria, w-hose larvte 
feed on the foliage, (d) The smeared dagger, Acronycta 
ohlinita. 


strawberry-pear 
(stra'ljei'-i-par), n. 
Tho fruit of a cacta- 
ceous plant, Cercus 
Iriatiffiilaris, of the 
West Indies, etc., or 
the plant itself. This 
phuit has Ihrco-I nKlcil 
branches which cliin. hy 
rooting, Tho fruit is sub- 
aoid, plcafc.mt, anti cotd- 
ing, and is s.'tid (o be the 
best-flavored nlloided hj 
tiny plant of the order. 

str awb er r y-perch 
(stra,'])cr-i-i)croh), n. 
Tho ^^rn<i^-brlss. 
Strawberry-plant 
(•^tru'her-i-pl.unt), n. 

1. See strairlnrrif . — 

2. S-niio as .s/roir- 



ht'rry-shruh. 

strawberry-roani'^trA'l)or-i-r6n),o. Sec roaiA. 
strawberry-shrub (^ira'ber-i-shrub), u. Tho 

sweet slirub, Cahjcauflius jloriduy and other 
‘-pocios. Sfc Cah/cau/hny. 
strawberry-tomato (stviVhor-i-to-mlT^ta), n. 

The winter-cherry, Phi/.yalm All:eJ:cugi. The ber- 
ry. Incloac'il M ahin an inlloti d cal3 \, icscmbles a clierrj’ 
oi a \« r> Bin.iU lonnto hi .spjtc.irancc Also called /nwi-- 
tmnat" 


strawberry-tree (stra'ber-i-trd), «. [< ME. 
strairhcrgArc : < strairhirry 4- tree.'] If. The 
s{rn\\b(*rn.'-plnnt. 8eo tlie quotation under 
sftawhcrrg-in'>e. — 2. A haud«?omc ovcrgreoi. 
shrub or bushy tree. Arlnttim I'ucdo, nnlivo in 
stuitluTil Europe. n,o ec.arlet pnmulatcd fruit at a 
• li'taneo rc<’embh a a ►h'awbetrj, but is dr)’ and lacking 
In fl.oor, thtuiu'b fometlup*' eaten In Spain a sugar anti 
a spirit nie e\tra« ted (nnu i( 'J'Jie flowers appear In au- 
tumn. wlien abo the ftuir, uhleh ripens onlj tlie second 
sea«on t' nre-ent 'Hix name Is cxtemlctl to the other 
►p* el« ^ of the r* nUA. See « ut under Arhutit*, 5. 

strawberry-vino ('‘irn'her-i-viii), u. See straw- 

In rrtf. 

strawberry-wiset. u. [< :^IE. strawiarg wijsc, 

.''ftawhgrif vg^e, <.lri)U,rg trgse, strcbcnwisr, < 
AS. stritiirhrnt -icise . yfreiiltfrie-wi^c, later .vfr/r- 
/'» n< iri'r. straw b< rry-plnnt, < sfm/fr/>o’n. straw- 
beny, + jri-v, hen upjmr a x»hrlieular use of 
leAf. way. manner, wi.se: soo strawberry and 
a/'/-.] The strawhenw-jdiint. 

Strouhrrji tna-' <ftrawber)tre, K. ?frouf»<*(rr/) tcyfc, H. 
ftrnirVtiry c<re, ;<). I'racuf. Prompt Parr., p. 47S. 


strawberry- worm (^fra'her-i-wenn), n. Tho 
W(»nn, trrub, <»i eafcrpillar of nnv insect whicli 
injure^ tin* straw hrrri : especially, the larva of 
the strawlMiTy ‘-aw-ily, Emphytus maculatuSy 
more fully called 'strawberry fahe-worm. Sec 
cut under I'uipUytus. [U. 8.] 
strawboard (stra'bonl), u. Athicknnd coarso 
linrd-ndled fabric of yellow* paper or cardboard 
made of straw*: largely used by makers of 
cheap paper boxes. 

straw-buu (slra'buf), ». Straw-color of very 
low nliroma, ns in Manila paper. 
straw-built(Ntra''biIt). a. Built orconstructed 
of ^(^aw. Mdtau, P. L., i. 773. 
straw-cat (slra'kat ), n. The panipns-cat. 
straw-coat (stni'kot), n. Same as paillasse, 2. 
straw-color (strAMiuKor), a. tind n. I, a. 
Straw-colored ; struinmeous. 


Vtuir ftrair-colour bc.ird. Shale., >f. N. D., 1. 2. Of*. 

II. ti. An extremely biiniiiou.s, very cool yel- 
low* color, of somewhat re<luccd chronin, re- 
calling the color of yellow* straw, but cooler in 
line. There is a w ide range of ehroinn in colors 
called by this name. 

straw-colored (stra'knPord), a. Pale light- 
yellow*, like dry straw ; corii-eolored ; Ktruminc- 
ous: a«, the .s'lraw-rolond hixi, Xafahts aJbivcn- 
ier. 

straw-cotton (Htru'kot^n), A cotton thread 
made for tho manufacture ot hats and other 
articles of straw*. 

straw-cutter (strA'kui^er), «. fn agri., any 
macliinc for cutting straw* and hnyinlo short 
pieces suitable for feed for cattle. 

straw-drain (stru'dran), n. A drain filled with 
straw. 

straw-embroidery (stra'cm-broi^der-i), u. 
Eancy w*ork done upon not, usually black silk 
net, by means of ^'ellow* straw, wliicli forms 
tho flowers and principal parts of thcimttcnq 
and silk of tlie same color. 

strawent (strft'cn), «. [< strmo^ + -c«i.] Made 
of straw*. Stow. 


stray 

straw-fiddle (strA'fid''''!), n. A variety of xylo- 
phone in which the w*ooden bars are laid on 
rolls of straw. Also gigeUra and sticcado. 
Straw-forkt (stra'fork), n. A pitchfork. 

Flail, strau'/ork, and rake, with a fan that is strong. 

Tusscr, September’s Husbandry. 

straw-house (strA'hous), n. A house for hold- 
ing straw after the grain has been thrashed out. 
strawing (stra'ing), n. Tho occupation of sell- 
ing straws in the street and giving with them 
something w’hich is forbidden to be sold, as in- 
decent papers, political songs, and the like. 
AUiyhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 
229. [Cant.] 

straw-necked (strA'nekt), a. Having husky or 
straw-liko feathers on the neck: as, the straio- 
«cctcf/ ibis, Carpltibis spinicollis. 
straw-needle (stra'ne'^dl), n. A long thin 
needle used for sowing together straw braid, 
as in the manufacture of hats. Also called 
straw. 

straw-ride (stva'nd), n. A pleasure-ride in the 
country, taken in a long wagon or sleigh filled 
with straw, upon w’hich tho party sit, [Colloq., 
U. S.] 

strawsmall (stra'smal), n. Tho whitethroat, 
Sylvia cincrca: so called from the straw used in 
constructing its nest. [Eng.] 
strawsmear (s^ra'smer), 1. Same as straw- 
small. — 2. The gardon-w’arbler, Sylvia hortensis. 
— 3. The willow-warbler, Phylloscopiis iroclii- 
lus. [Prov. Eng. in all senses.] 
straw-stem (stra'siem), n. 1. In glass-making, 
tho stem of a w’ino-glass pulled out of the sub- 
stance of tho bowl. Hence — 2. A w'ine-glass 
lianng a stem of tho above character, 

A party of young men ... let fall that«upcrb cubglass 
Claret, and shivered it, with a dozen of the dcllcately-en- 
graved sirau'-dems that stood upon the waiter. 

G. W. Curtis, Fotlphar Papers, il. 

straw-stone (stra'ston), n. Same as carpJiolitc. 
straw-underwing (stra'un^d6r-wing), n. A 
Bntish noctnid moth, Ccrigo cythcrca, having 
straw-colored underwings, with a broad, smoky 
marginal band. 

straw-wine (stra'win), v. ^Yino made from 
grapes which have been dried or partly dried 
by exposure to the sun : so called from the bed 
oi* straw upon which they have been laid. Such 
wine is generally sweet and rich. 

\Vc may presume that osoyo was a lusclous-swcet, or 
ftraw-winf', plmllartothat which is still made In that prov- 
ince [Alsace]. Pabccs Book (E. E. 'I. 8.), p. 200, note. 

straw-worm (stra'werm), n, Tho larva of a 
Iriohoplerous nouroptorous insect; a caddis- 
worm: so called from the bits of straw of which 
it builds its case. See cut xindoY caddis-ivorm, 
strawy (stra'i), G. [<siraw^ -y^.] Pertaining 
to, made of, or like straw; consisting of straw; 
resembling straw. 

There tho drnicy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Tall down before him, like the mower’s SAvath. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 5. 24. 

straw-yard (stra'yarcl), n. See tho quotation. 

They [tnimpers] come back to I/)ndon to avail them- 
eehes of the shelter of the night asylums or refuges for 
the destitute (usually called draic-yards by the poor). 

Mayliciv, London I.abour and London Poor, II. 13S. 

straw-yellow (slra'yel*'6), n. A chromatic 
x’arioty of straw-color, or a yellow verging upon 
straw-color. 

stray^ (stra), v. [< ME. straycn, straicn, < OF. 
edraier, cstroyer, cstracr, estracr, wander about, 
stray (said of an animal, csp. of a horse, going 
about witliout its master), also of a person, wan- 
der, ramble, prob. lit. ‘go about the streets or 
highways^ (= It. stradarc, put on the way, show 
tho way) (cf. cstraicr, csiraycr, wandering about, 
strnj*ing, stray, = Pr. esfradier, one who xvan- 
dors about tho streets, < ML. as if ^stratarius ; 
cf. also It. stradioito, a wanderer, traveler, gad- 
der, a particular use of stradioito, a soldier, froe- 
hootor (see siradiot, cstradiot), associated with 
strada, street), < c.s'frcc, strec, sirae, also (after 
Pr.) cstradc, a street, road, highway, = Pr ts- 
trada = It. strada, a street, road, highway, < L. 
strata, a street, road: see csirc^ and street. Ac- 
ennliiig to some etymologists tho OF. cstraicr 
IS j»rob. = Pr. cs(ragnar,< ML. cxtravagari,xytiii- 
der, < L. extra, witliout, + vagari, wander: see 
extravagant, exfraragatc. Cf. astray, cstray, t’., 
doublets of .vfr/f//i.] I. intrans. 1. To wander, 
as from a ilirei’l course ; deviate or go out of the 
way or from Ihc projior limits; go astray. 

A Hlu'cp doth \ory often dray. 

An If tin* Rlujilurd he n while nwny. 

Shak., T. G. of V., 1. 1. 74. 
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S. To wander from the path of truth, duty, or 
rectitude ; turn from the accustomed or pre- 
scribed course ; deviate. 

■\Ve have erred, and strayed from thy ways like lost 
sheep. Book of Common Prayer, General Confession. 

Tom Tusher never permitted his mind to stray out of 
the prescribed University patli. 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond, x. 

3. To move about without or as without settled 
purpose or direction. 

Sfy eye, descending from the hill, sur>’eya 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays. 

Sir J. Denham, Cooper’s Hill, 1. IGO. 

Tlie Cardinal de Cabasolle strayed with Petrarch about 
his valley in many a wandering discourse. 

I. D'Israeli, Lit* Char. Men of Genius, p. 147. 
= Syn. 1. To straggle. — 1 and 3. Wander, Rove, etc. See 
ramble, v. 

II. trails. To cause to stray; mislead; se- 
duce. [Rare.] 

Hath not else his eye 
Sirai/d his nffection in unlawful love? 

Shak., C. of E., V. 1. 51. 
Strayl (stra), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
strai/c, strata; by apheresis from astray, n., as 
weli as astray, orig. pp., < F. cstraic, csirayc, 
strayed, astray, pp. of cstraicr, cstraycr, stray; 
aoe strayt, V. Ct. astray, ii. In dofs. IL, 3 and 4, 
directly from the verb.] I. a. Hanng ^one 
astray; strayed; wandering; straggling; inci- 
dental. 

Stray beest, that goethe n-stray. Prompt. Parv., p. 478. 

Tliat little apothecarj’ who sold a stray customer a 
pennyworth of salts. Thackeray, Pendennis, il. 

II, «. 1. An}’ domestic nniraul that has loft 
an inelosure or its proper place and company, 
and wanders at largo or is lost; an cstray. 

Impounded os a stray 

The King of Scots. Shak , lien. V., i. 2. ICO. 
Hence — 2. A person or persons astray; a 
straggler; a truant. 

Strike up our drums, pursue the scatter’d stray. 

Shak., 2 lien. IV., Iv. 2, 120. 

There is also a school for strays and truants. 

Jlat^icr's Mag., LX_XVIII. 545. 

3. The act of wandering. [Rare.] 

I would not from your love make such a stray, 

To inatcli you where I hate. Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 212. 

4. A pasturage for cattle. [Prov, Eng.] 

The eight hundred acres, more or less, in six dlifcrcnt 
strays without the walls, lielouging to the four ancient 
wards, and on wlilch freemen have exclusive right to de* 
pasture their cattle. Harper's Mag., LX.VIX. 843. 

On the strayt, upon strayt, deserting; str.aggling; scat- 
tering; wandering. 

Lokis well to the Ustls. that no Icde passe ! 

If any stert ipon stray, strike hym to dctljo ! 

Destruction o/ Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. C258. 
Right of stray, the right of pasturing cattle on com- 
mons. llaUiiccll. 

stray^t (stra), u. [Early mod. E. also ^strayve, 
iitrcai'c;<. 'ME.strai/vc,sircyvt‘,nii'ptiT.iov'*slrai/rc, 
titreyre, < OF. cstraicrc, csiraycrc, cstraihcrc, 
cstrahicrc, cfitrahcrc, f., csiraicTf cstraycr^ m. 
(ML. reflex cstraicria, cstracria), usually in pi. 
c.straicn.9, etc., goods left by an alien or bastard 
intestate, and escheated to the king as unowned 
or ‘stray/ < cstraicr, cstraycr, adj., 8tra}ing, 
stray. The word was confused with the re- 
lated noun^fruf/i, prop, a straying animal, and 
as a more technical term suffered some varia- 
tion in use.] Property left behind bj’ an alien 
at his death, and escheated to the king in de- 
fault of heirs. 

Somme semen the kynge, . . . clmlctjgyngc hus dettes. 
Of wnrdes and of wardemotes, w.ajues and strayues. 

Piers Plowman (C), I. 02. 
strayed (strad), yi. 'Wandering; astray: as, 
strayed cuttle ; a strayed reveler, 
strayer (stru'^-r), ». [< stray'^ + -er^.] One 
who or that which strays ; a wanderer, 
stray-line (stra'lin), «. 1, In whaling, that part 
of the towliue which is in the water when fast 
to a whale. — 2. The unmarked part of a log- 
line, next to the chip, which is allowed to run 
off before beginning to count, in order to clear 
the chip from eddies at the stern. The limit of 
the stray-line is indicated by a rag called the 
stray-mark. 

strayling (stra'ling), n. [< stray'^ + -ling'^.'] A 
little waif or stray. [Rare.] 

Hardy Asiatic ^^rfrryfin 7 «, whose seeds have followed the 
grains. Grant Allen, Colin Clout’s Calendar, p. 182. 

stret, n. A Middle English form of sfivia'l. 
streak^ (strek), v. i. [< ME. streken, a var. of 
strikcn, a secondary form of striken (pret. pi. 
and pp. strikcn), go: see strike, v., and cf. 
stroke^, V. Cf. sneak, ult. < AS. sntcan. As 
used in the United States, this verb is com- 
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monly associated with streak ^, «,] To run swift- 
ly. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

O’er hill and dale with fury she did dreel ; 

A’ roads to her were good and bad alike, 

Nane o’ 't she wyl’d, but forward on did streek. 

Ross, Helenore, p. 6G. {Jamieson.) 
They jest streaked it out through the biittery-door ! 

H. D. Stoive, Oldtown, p. 172. 

streak^ (strek), n. [< ME. strchc, strilce, < AS. 
strica, a lino, stroke {= MD. stroke, D. streek 
= MLG. stroke, LG. streek = OHG. MHG. G. 
stricli, a stroke, line, G. stretch, a stroke, blow, 
etc., = leel. stryk, strykr, a streak, stroke, = Sw. 
streek = Dan. streg, a streak, lino, =Gotli. striks, 
a stroke of a pen), < strican fpp. stricen), go : see 
strike, and of. stroke, stroke-. The L. striga, a 
swath, furrow, is of did. origin.] 1. A line, 
band, or stripe of somewhat irregular shape. 
^Vhilo the fantastic Tulip strives to break 
In two-fold Beauty, and a parted Streak. 

Prior, Solomon, i. 

In dazzling streaks the vivid lightnings play. 

Couper, Heroism, 1. 18. 

2. In mineral., the lino or mark of ffno pow- 
der produced xvhen a mineral is scratched, or 
when it is rubbed upon a liard, rough surface, 
as that of imglazod porcelain. The color of the 
streak is often an important character, particularly in the 
case of minerals having a metallic luster. For example, 
certain massive forms of the Iron ores hematite anti mag- 
netite resemble each other closely, imt arc readily dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the former has a red niul tlic 
latter a black streak. 

3. In cool., a color-mark of considerable length 
for its w’idth, and generally less firm and regu- 
lar than a stripo. Soo streaked, streaky, and 
comi)aro stripe, 1. — 4. Figuratively, a trait; 
a vein; n turn of character or disposition; a 
whim. 

Some Streaks too of Divinity ran, 

Partly of Monk, and partly Puritan. 

Cowley, The Mistress, Wisdom, 
ilrs. Britton had been churning, and the butter “took 
a contmrj* streak" as slio expressed It, and refused to 
come. D. Egylcston, Tlic Graysons, xviil. 

5. Xaut., same as strakc-, G. — 6f. A rung of a 
ladder. 

You are not a little beholden to the poor dear soul 
that '8 dead, for putting a streak In your ladder, when you 
was on the last step of it. Cumhcrland, Natural Son, iil. 

7. A sliort piece of iron, six of wliich form tho 
whoel-tiro of a wooden artniery-carringo.— Ger- 
minal streak, primitive streak. Same as primUhe 
groove (which see, underpnmifitvl.— Streak Of lUCk, for- 
tunate chance; niiiof luck. iCoiloq., U. S.)— Streak of 
tho spear. Sec s}war\, o.— To go like a streak (sc. of 
lightning), to go very nipidly ; rusli. IColloq., U. 
streak- (stick), v. t. [< streak-, ?/.] To put 
a streak upon or in ; break up tho surface of 
by one or more streaks. 

Echo a streto w.is striked A* strawed with floiircs. 

o/Palcrne (E. E. T. S.), J. 1017. 
Tho last faint gleams of tlie sun’s low beams 
Had streak'd thegnay with red. 

Scott, llic Cray Brother, 
streak^ (.strek), r. [Also streek, streik; .m iin- 
nssibilnted form of sireteh : sco stretch.'] I. 
Irons. 1. To stretch; o.xtciid. [Obsolete or 
dinleetnl.] 

As tlic Hon lies before Ids dcii, 

Guarding his whelps, and streaks Ills careless limbs. 

CViapmun, Gentleman Usher, v. 1. 
2. To lay out, as a dead body. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

TlieiffreiAiV corpse, till still midnight, 

They waked, but nactliing hear. 

Voting llenjie (Child’s Ballads, II. 302). 

II. inirans. To stretchout; shoot, ns a rocket 
or a shooting-star. 

Fore-goil, iny lord, Imuc you beheld the like {a blazing 
star)? 

Look how It streaks! what do you think of It? 
lleywood. If you Know not 31o (Works, cd. 1874, I. 292), 

streaked (strokt or stro'kcd), a, 1. Striped; 
striate; having streaks or stripes; especially, 
liaving lengthwise streaks, as distinguished 
from crosswise bands, bars, or fasciro. — 2. 
Confused; ashamed; agitated; alarmed. [Low, 
U. S.] 

But wen it comes to bein’ killed — I tell yc I felt sfrraArff 
The fust time 't over I found out wy baggoncts wuz peaked. 

Lowell, BIglow i^apers, 1st ser., ii. 
Streaked falcon. See /afeon.— streaked gurnard, a 
iish, TnV/fa ftwufrt.— Streaked sandplpert. Sec fund- 
piper. 

streakfield (strok'fdld), n. Tho scuttlor, or 
six-striped lizard, Cnemidophorus scxlijicaius: 
so called from tho swiftness with wdiich it scut- 
tles or streaks across fields, 
streakiness (stre'ki-nes), n. Tho state or 
quality of being streaked or streaky. 
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streaking (stre'king), n. [< streak*^ + -ing.'] A 
streak; a stripe. 

She . . . striped its pure, celestial white 

"With streakings of the morning light. 

J. R. Drake, The American Flag, 
streak-stitch (strek'stioh), n. A stitch in neo- 
dle-made lace by means of which an open line 
is loft in tho mat or toil6. 
streaky (stre'ki), a. [< streak'^ + -yl.] 1. Hav- 
ing streaks; marked with streaks; streaked. 
It differs from striped in that the lines are not accurately 
parallel, nor straight and uniform. 

When streaky sunset faded softly into dusk. 

R. D. Blackmore, Kit and Kitty, xiv. 
Hcnco — 2. Uneven in quality; variable in 
character or excellence: as, his poetry is de- 
cidedly streaky. [Colloq.] 

Streal (strel), n. [Early mod. E. also strale; < 
ME. ^strcl, stral, < AS. strxl, an arrow, missile, 
= OS. strata = MD. stracle, D. straal = MLG-. 
strale = OHG. sfrdla, MHG. strdlc (> It. strale), 
G. stralil, an arrow, beam of light, = Iccl. 
strjdl, an arrow, = Sw. strdlc = Dan. siraalc, a 
beam of light, jet of water, flash of lightning, 
= OBulg. stricla = Russ, siriela, an arrow; cf. 
'Russ.siricUtz, an archer (see sireliiz).'] 1. An 
arrow. TTright (swelled strealc). [Prov. Eng.] — 
2t. The pupil of tho eye. 

The strale of tho eye, pupilla. 

Diet. (ed. 1008), p. 278. (Xares.) 
stream (strem), v. [< ME. streem, strem, < AS. 
streatn = OS. s/rdw =sOFries. stram = T>. stroom 
= MLG. Strom = OHG. stroum, sirom, MHG. 
siroum, strum, sirdtn, G. strom = Icel. straumr 
= Sv,’.t>an. strain (Goth.notrecorded), a stream; 
w’ith initial sir-for orig. sr-, akin to Olr. sruth, 
Ir. sroth, a stream, sruaim, a stream, Russ. 
struia, Lith. srowc, a stream, Gr. a flowing, 
pevga, a flowing, a stream, nver, otc. (see 
rheum'^), a flowing, rhythm (see rhythm) ; 
< o/ sru = Gr. peeiv (for *aptFtiv), = Skt. 
flow.] 1. A course of running water; a river, 
ri\'ulot, or brook. 

He Btod hi tlie flodes strem. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T, S.), 1. 2090. 

He brought streams also out of the rock, and caused 
waters to run down like rivers. Ps. IxxviiL 10. 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 

Bums, To Mary in Heaven. 

2, A steady current in a river or in the sea; 
especially, tho middle or most rapid part of a 
cuiTont or tide: as, to row against tho stream; 
tho Gulf Stream. 

ily boat sails freely, botli with wind and stream. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 05. 
Row, brothers, row ! the stream runs fast, 

The rapids arc near, and the daylight ’s past ! 

Moore, Canadian Boat-.Song. 

3, A flow; a flowing; that which flows in or 
out, ns a liquid or a fluid, air or light. 

Bright was the day, and blew tho firmament: 
Phebus bath of gold Jilso sfremes doiin ysent 
To gladcn ever}- Hour with his warmness. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 970. 

Forth gusht a stream of gore blood thick. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. i. 39. 

A wandering stream of wind, 

Breathed from the west, has caught the expanded sail. 

Shelley, Alastor. 

4, Anything issuing from a source and moring 
or flow'ing continuously : ns, a stream of w’ords ; 
a stream of sand; a stream of people. 

With never an end to the stream of passing feet. 

renni/^on, Maud, xxvii. 1. 

5, A continued course or cuiTent; tho course 
or current of affairs or events; current; drift. 

Such was the stream of those times that all men gave 
place unto it, which we cannot but Impute piwtly to their 
own oversight. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 42. 

For science, God is simply tlie rtrenm of tendency by 
which all things fulfil the law of their being. 

M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, i. 

6, A rift : so called by English anglers. Xorri.'''. 
—Gulf Stream. See Stream-function of the 
motion of an incompressible fluid in two dimen- 
sions, such a function that the total instantaneous flow 
across any cun'o, referred to the unit of time, is equal to 
the difference of tho values of the stream-function at the 
extremities of tho curve.— Stream of thought, the 
train of Ideas which pass successively into present con- 
sciousness, regarded as analogous to a current flowing 
past a point upon the hank. — The Stream, the Gulf 
Stream. =S3Tl. land 2. Stream, Current, Eddy. All rivers 
and brooks are streams, and have currents. An eddy is a 
counter-ciirrcnf, a current contrary to the main direction. 

stream (strem), v. [< ME. stremen = D. stroo- 
men = G. strdmen = Icel. sircyma = Sw. stromma 
= Dan. stronme; from the noun.] 1. inirans. 
1 . To move or nm in a continuous current ; 
flow continuously. See strcaiying, n., 2. 

Within those banks, where rivers now 

Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 

MUton, P. L.. vii. 806. 
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On all Bides round 

Sfreams the Mack blood. Pope, Odyssey, iil. 5S1. 

2. To move or proceed continuously and uni- 
formly, or in unbrolvcn succession. 

And to imperial Love, that Rod most hipli, 

Do my sighs ftream. Shale., All’s AVell, ii. 3. 82, 
F'rcnjnut ‘7 Hies of ^villl ducks bcRan to make their an- 
’ranee high iu the air. Irvin;/, Sketch-Book, p, 437. 

3. T(» pour out a stream; also, to tlii'ow off a 
'•Jreani from the surface: as, afrcamhiff eyes; 

iimbrelln, ' 

Then grateful Greece vith fireamin;/ ejes M-oii'd raise 
Ih-tfiric marbles, to recurd his pr.iise. ’ 

Pcnlon, iti I’ope’s Od 5 's«ev, ; rorj. 
Blasts that Mow the poplar Mhitv, 

And Jash m ith stonn the ftrvnminp pane. 

Trnni/fon, In -Aicniojir.m 

4. To move s^nftly and coiitiniioubl 3 ’, as a raj* 
ofliirlit; streak. 

I l(x»kcil up Jiict in time to Bee a superh '^hootlnrr star 
ffrmm acio«3 tlic liea\ena. A’ntnr.*, X.\\ 4:*'> 

5. To stretch oxxt in a lino ; liani' or float at 
full length: as, fitrrnwi/iff hair. 

.''tandaids and gonfalons ’t\\ixt van and rear 
.''Irram in the air. J/i7toi», r. L, v. ".on. 

nihAJuls ^frvnmin;/ pay. Ctnr-prr, Ta«5V:, i\. .',41. 

n. IrniiK. 1. Todisi'Imrpe ill II .streiim ; cruiso 
t(i lion-; pour out. 

Had T as many ejos as thou hn't wound", 

■VVeejiIng as fast as they ffrrnin forth tin IiIiukI 

ShnI .T. (' . in 1 . -.'oi. 
ralaniis loM Oncsicritiis of a golden woiM. vvhtre mt-ale 
was .as plentifull ns dust, .and foiiiiMltuv ^trcnnu'il mllkc, 
h-'fiy, wine, and ojle, Parchnn, Pilgrunagi, p. 434 ’ 

2. To etiuse to float out; xvnvo. 

iNLiny a time hatli haidehM Norfolk fought, . 
Stn'awin'i the ensign of tlic Christian cnis^ 

Against Mack pagans, Turks, and Mrncens 

ShnL, lltch 11 . jv, 1 •>}. 
Sf. To ^tr^pe or ray. See atreannuf}, u. [Itar<*.J 
The lierjdd’fi mantle Is yfronwed w itli gold. Jiaeon 
4. (u) In niininff, to wa^h, as the Fiijiertieial <h‘- 
tntu.'j, O'spet'iullv that necutnultitml 111 the liotls 
of rivor.'J, for tlio purjio^e ef s.epnr.atiii}.' any 
valunlde ore xvliieh it intij* eonlain. Si*e plan r-\ 
The tonn rfrmw, long in u«o In Coniw all, <‘rcln?i\ «'ly « ifli 
ri.fi rcnco to tin orc«. BCfins hardlj t<i lri\ i unm- inln gt n- 
ml use in any mining regions i*X'*epl those in which tin 
<*rc of tin is mined. (/;) Iu /h/efur;, to v. ash in riiii- 
iiint: water, n«5 .silk, before ptittincr in tlie «lye. 
Il'nrhliop Ilrccijttfi, L’<1 s^r., p. stream a 

buoy. Ste Vttnt/. 

stTeam-ancllor(.>Jlreiii'nii(;‘lJor),». 
clifir of !i sizf iiilcrinodiutc liotMoon tlio lunvcr- 
imclior mill tlic kcilu'i'. It l> uned fur nanilnc iiiid 
like purposes. In the Vnited Skates navy streaneanehora 
wtlgh from 400 to poiind«, nnd arc about one fourth 
the weight of bow er-ftnchoi s. 

stream-cable ('tn'ai'iirriil), ». The fabli- or 
liiiw.'.or of tlio .slroam-miclior. 
stream-clock (••trC’iii'lOn!:). «. [Tr. G. strnm- 
ii/ir.] A pliy.HioIo'fienl iii-tniinoiif for dotfr- 
rniiiiiiK tlii' velocity of blood in n vc.«‘-('l. 
stream-current frdrdm'lcur'onl ), n. Geo the 
qiioliitioii, mid id'.o lU'i fl-rttrrriil. 

A cnm’iit lijino- nriiinnl iiiiivcnii-tit is Plisirdiiti] tiy tlic 
I Is a tcr'io fit a dilft ciirn at Is ralltd a ftrcain-ctirrntt 

I’nci/c. lint , HI in. 

streamer Cstre'ijior), v. [Mil. stm/Kv, strr/um : 

< Mrcdfn + r^."] 1. That whicli stre.nins out, 

or luiiifj.s or floats at full lerif'tli: ap[)lied to 
ain'tliin" louf? nnd nnrroxy, ns a ribbon. 

All twinkling with the dew drops* aheen, 

The hrif'r-r<j‘-c b ll in y/r/m/Kr/ green. 

Scott, of Uic L . I, 11. 
(a) A long narrow' Hng; a jx-nnou c.xlendtd nr flowing In 
the wind : fame a® jK'nnant, l (a). 

His brave fleet 

With fitken rtrcaincrf tlie}oung I'lnr-lins Lanning. 

Sha., lltn. V., ilk. Pink, 1. 0. 
(h) A ftream or cfdumn of llglit fihooting upward or out- 
ward, ns In some forms of IIk; auioro boreall". 

He knew’, by the rfrcaincrK t!i.at shot po bright, 

That fplrlts were riding the northern light. 

Srntt, L. of I., sr., il. 8. 
(c) A long flowing strip of rlhhon, or feather, or pomc- 
Ihing similar, used in (Icconilion, eispeclaliy in drc'S. 

A most nir>' sort of hlnc and pllvcr turban, with n 
rf reamer of plmn.age on one side. 

Charlnftc Prontf', Villcttc, xx 
0!) A long-cxperted fcatluT w'lilch slreaiiiH away from the 
rest of tlie plumngcof some birds; apeniinntorfit.andard. 
.See euls under Semiojjtcra and rtandard-bearer. 

2. In minuuj, a person wlio wnshoK for stream- 
tin. See Htrcaminrf . — 3, Tho geometrid moth 
AnUden (Jerivata : an English collectors* uamo. 
streamful (strem'ful), a. [< ntrcain + -/»/.] 
Full of streams or cuiTonts. 

Like a ship despoiled of her sails, 

Shov’d hy the wind against the fircamful tide. 

Drayton, Legend of I’lercc Giaveston, st. 105. 
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Stream*gold (strem'gold), n. Seethe quotation. 

Tlie gold of alluvial districts, called «fr<?flm-/ 7 Drd or 
placer-gold, occurs, as well ns alluvial tin, among the de- 
bris of the more ancient rocks. lire. Diet., III. 2DS. 

stream-ice (strem'is), n. Pieces of drift or bay 
ico forming a ridgo and following tho lino of 
current. 

At 4 .A. M. a Rccmingly close pack was seen to the east- 
ward, but later It developed intorfrram-tceof small extent. 

A. n*. Greely, Arctic Service, p. 07. 

streaminess (stre'mi-nes), The qualit}’ or 
st.nte of hoiiig streamy’. 

I give tho case of a star-group which is certainly not 
tho mo^t rcm.tiK:d»lc fm gtreamines^. 

It. ..1. PrtH'tor, Vniverso of Stars (2d ed., 1878), p. 22. 

streaming (^tro'ming), n. (f\*‘crbal n.of stream^ 
r.] 1. In ffa-w/ntw//, tho washing of tin oro from 
tho detritus with which it is associated. The now 
almo-'t cnliroly cxIiausttMl dcpo'^ils of dctrital tin ore in 
('otnw.ill and Devon w’erc c.dled /ftr/owK, because tliey 
tifcui chlollj in or near the Iiottoins of the vallos's and 
adj.iccnt to tht present streams, or in the manner of de- 
po-sit^ formed by stroani.s, analogous to tho channels of 
the ('allforiilan and the gutters of the Australian miners; 
thi miners were tliiniselvcs called A/rmnierA*; the local! 
tie*, whole ‘ttre-iming w.is carried on, rtrrffw-icorArs; and 
the «ro 

2 Tu huil., tlio piH'ulinr flowing motion of tho 
pjirticlos of iiroiopl.nsm in an amoeba or other 
rlii/.opod* iiy which the form of tho animalculo 
changes or psendopods nro protruded; also, 
the smnl.nr eircnl.alion or rotation of tho proto- 
phismof ^onl(• jilant-eells. Seo protoplasm, nwOi 
rottitiou tff pnptoplaxm (xindci* rotation), 
streaming (streaming), p. a. In her,, issuing, 
a-, rays of ligiit: rays stn anting from tho 

dexter chief. 

streamless (strem'los), a. [< stream d- -/cav'.] 
Not traversed by streams; unwatered. Encnc, 
lint.. XXIV. 7r»S. 

streamlet (slrenV let/, a. [< .vf/Yum + -/c/.] A 
small stream; a rivulet; a rill. 

rntintnbcrd glMteilng itrcnmletn play’d, 

Ami hurled e%ei\ wlicic their waters sheen. 

Thomson, Cxstlc of Indolence, i 3. 

stream-line fstven/lin), n. See (mc^, and Unc 
of fltni Hinder stream-line surface, sco 

rnrjaee 

Streamling (‘<lrdm'lmg). «. [<.s*/miwj + -hijf/l.] 
.'^ainc a*. sfr/omA / 

\ thoU'-atrd .^’treamlin>f.t that n cr saw tlic Sun, 

\\ ith ti Ibntc filv< t til liiR service run 
Syln'^ur, tr. of Ini Birta^R Weeks, il , Tlic (’oplnlncs. 
stream-tin (•'trfinriin). «. In mining, tin oit, 
or oxid of liii. oliliiiiiod in sfrenming (which 
soo). 

stream-wheel (strcMn'lnvcd), ». An undorsliot 
V lii'cl, or (•mrcni-nlicel. 
stream-works (rtn'm'wdrks), n. I.ing. and ]>1. 
Ill milling, ii loriility wlicro tlio dctrital deposits 
arc wa'-liod in order In procure tiio valiiaWc 
iiiotnl or ore wliicli tlioy may contain; alluvial 
wii-liiiigs, or siirfiicc miiiiliK. The words (Irram- 
mirki ami stream (r. t ) nro rarely, it ever, used except 
wUh refemict *0 the sepanition of tin ore from dctrital 
d'’p..vit*i. 

streamwort (strcm'wcrl), n. A plant of Lind- 
Icy s order Ilaloragarar. [Knrt*.] 
streamy (Hlrc'mi). a. [Early' mod. E. also 
'tlrnntj; < stream + 1. Abounding in 

hfrcnms. (a) riill of riiniilng water 01 of Bpriug^. 

Arcadia 

(However ttretjini/), now ndnsl nnd dry, 

Dony'd tlic GiidtlrB*? Water. 

Prior, I'irHt Hymn of rnlHinachus. 
(t/) I’uil of or emitting Ktnaming rajs of Hglit. 

In ^reai/iy «iparlvles. Kindling nil the nkics, 
l-'rom jMilc to poll* llic tiall of glorj' flies. 

Po}>r, Hind, Xlil. 321. 

2 . Having Ihc form of a beam or stream of 
light. 

streatf, ». An Obsolelc foi-m of nircel, 
Streatfield's operation. Seo operation. 
streheryt, «. An obsolete fonn of strawher-nj. 
Strebla (si reb'lii ), n. (NH. (W’icdi'nmun, 1824^ 
< Gr. OTiiiii-iir, ivislcd. crooked, < OTpii^m’, 
twist.] A peculiar genus of )mpiparoiis dip- 
terous insects, of Hio family XgcU rihiiiiir, in- 
eliidiiig certain so-called bnt-Iiee or bat-tie];s. 
S, mptrlilioiiin is a eoiiimon Imt-parasito oe- 
eiirring in Soiitli Atneriea nnd tlie IVe.st Indies, 
streblosis (streb-lo'sis), «. fHIj., < Gr. arpql- 
>or, twisted: see iSIrclila.'] Tlio angle through 
wliich it is necessary to rotato an oleinont of a 
figure to bring it into coincidence witii tlio cor- 
responding element of a givon conformable 
figure. 

Streblus (strobTus), h. [NL. (IjOureiro, 1790), 
so called in allusion to its branches, wliich 
form a dense mass of rigid straggling twigs ; < 
Gr. [jrpE/??.df, twisted: seo Strebla.] ' A genus of 


street-car 

apetalous plants, of tho order UrticacetB and 
tribe Morew, tj^pe of tho subtriho Streblcm. It is 
chiiracterizeil lly usually (tlcccious flowers, tlie male in 
clustered two-bracted iieacls, the female solitary on the 
peduncle, the perianth consisting of four widely overlap- 
ping segments which closely invest the one-celled ovaiy. 
As in most of tho subtribc, its cotyledons are very un- 
cQUiil, and tho larger, wliich is veiy fleshj’, incloses the 
smaller. The only species, S. asper (Trophis aspera), is 
the tonkhoi or paper-tree of the Siamese, who prepare 
scvcmt kinds of paper from its bark, including a heavy' 
nnd n thin wliitc paper, and a black paper for use like a 
slate, much employed in the native law-courts. It is a 
small tree, reaching about thirty feet in height, bearing 
daik-green oval coriaceous two-ranked leaves, and occur- 
ring from China and Manila to the Andaman Islands, 
strecchef, v. An old spolliug of stretch. 
street, n. A Middle English form of straw'i-. 
Streel(str61), 1 ?, f. [Cf.sD'Crt/.] To trail; stream. 

A yellow* satin train that strceled after her like the tail 
of a comet. Thaclccray, Vanity Fair, xx. 

streent, n. A Middle English form of strain*^. 
streepf, v. A Middle English form of stripi-, 
street (strot), «. [Early mod. E. also strcai, 
streate; < ME, sfrecfo, stretc, sirct, stratc, < AS. 
strict = OS. strata = OFries. stretc = MD. siractc, 
D. straat = MLG. strdte, LG. stratc = OHG. 
slrdza, MHG. strdze, G. strassc = Icol. strreti = 
Sw. strdi = Dan. strdde (= It. strada = Sp. Pg. 
Pr. cstrada = OF. cstrcc, strcc, strac, F. 6irec^ 
W. ysirady ysirid = OIr. srdth = Ir. Gael, sraid 
= I^Gr. cTpara), < LL. strata, a street, road, 
liighwaj', orig. via strata, a pavod way, < L. 
strata, fern, of stratus, pp. of stcrncrc, strow, 
scatter, spread, cover, pavo ; see stratum. Street 
is one of tho verj' few words regarded as re- 
ceived in England from tho Roman invaders, 
others being Chester {Chester), ptort, wall, and 
-coin in Lincoln. Cf, stray^, sira\fi.^ If. A 
paved road; a highway. 

Tills grand-child, great os he [Mulmutius], tliosc four 
proud Streets begun 

Tlinl each way cross this Isle, and bounds did them 
allow. Drayton, Tolyolbion, vlli. 74. 

There w-erc at that time [flftli year after the Conquest] 
iu nnginnd four great roads, ... of which tw’o ran 
leiigtliways through the Island, and two crossed ft, . . . 
Vollingc-.-v-trcfr, Fosse, Ilikeni]de-^^^^:tr, and Erminc-sfrefe. 

Guc$t, Orlgincs Ccltlcre, II. 218. 

2. A public way or road, whether paved or un- 
pavod, iu a village, town, or city, ordinarily in- 
cluding a sidewalk or sidewalks and a roadway, 
and haxing houses or town lots on one or both 
sides; a main way, in distinction from a lane or 
alloy: as, a fashionable street; asircet of shops. 
Abbrovialod .S7., 6'A Compare 4Wf?, 3. strictly, 
the word cxchules the houses, which are on the street; 
hut In a verj' common use it Includes the land and houses, 
w hich arc then in tho street : ns, a house tn Uigh Street. 
In lau', ptrcct sometimes Includes os much of tho surface, 
and ns much of the space above nnd of tho soil or dcptli 
licneath, as may be needed for the ordinary works which 
the local authorities may decide tocxcciitc on orin a street, 
including sidewalks. 

Up Fish Street ! down Saint irngnus* Corner! 

Shah, 2 Ucn. VI., iv. 8. 1. 

3. Tho wnj' for vehicles, between tho curbs, as 
distinguished from the sidewalks ; as, to walk 
in tho street. — 4. Hoiicc, a path or passngcwaj’ 
inclosed between continuous lines of objects ; 
a track ; a lane. 

It Bccmcd 10 hoc, os it were, a continued ffrect of 
sliippcB. Purchas, rilgrininge, p. 435. 

I was ushered througli an actual atrect of servitors. 

Dirracli, Vivian Grey, iii. 8. 

6t. A path ; a way. 

Tlian mnkest thou his pecs with Ids sovcrcyn, 

And liringcst him out of the croked strectc. 

Chancer, A. B, t'., 1. 70. 

Wiiilo I ran by tho most secret rtreets. 
Eschewing still tlie common haunted track. 

Surrey, /Eneid, ii. 975. 

6. The inhabitants of a street collectively. 
[CoUoq.] 

All the whole street ^^IH liatc us, and the world 
Point mo out cruel. Middleton, Chaste Maid, v. 2. 
Grub Street. See Gnifi-sfrccf —Lombard Street. See 
I.ombard‘'i, 1.— QueerStreet. Seeguceri.— StreetArab. 
See Arab, 2.— Street broker. See troAvr.— The street, 
a atrcct (as Wall Street In Now York) or locality where 
merchants or stock-brokci-s congregnto for Imsiness; the 
commercial exchange : as, it is rumored on the sheet. 

Common places whytlicr marchaiintes rosoit as to the 
but sc or fifreafe. Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books 
(on America, cd. Arber, p. 180). 
To have the key of tho street. Sec Ari/i.— To spin 
street-yam. Reci‘i 7 )tn.=Syn. 2. etc. See way. 
streetage (stre'tiij). ». [< street 4* -«/ 7 c.] A 
ehnrgo made for tho iisn of a street. [Earo,] 
street-car (strut'kiir), u. A passongor-car for 
local or city travol, drawn on tho surface of 
the public s( roots hy borses, bj' a loeomotivo 
onghio, or by tin ondloss cable, or propelled by 
cleclricify. fll. S.] 
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The slrect-cars rattled in the foreground, changing 
Itoises and absorbing and emitting passengers. 

H. James, Jr., The Bostonians, xxxiv. 


street-door (stret'dor), n. The door of a house 
or other building which opens upon a street. 

When you step but a few doors off . . . to see a brother- 
footman going to be hanged, leave the street door open. 

Swift, Advice to Seivants (Footman). 


streeted (stre'ted), a. Provided with streets. 
There are few Places this Side the Alps better built, and 
so well streeted as this [Antwerp]. 

Iloivell, Letters, I. i. 12. 


street-locomotive (stret^lo'-'ko-mo-tiv), n. See 
locomotive. 

street-orderly (stret'6r^d6r-li), . A person em- 
ployed to keep the streets clean by the prompt 
removal of rubbish, dung, or dirt of any land by 
means of a hand-brush and bag. 

By tlic^rtrcct-orrferfy method of scavaging, the thorough- 
fares are continually being cleansed, and so never allowed 
to become dirty; whereas, by the ordinary method, they 
arc not cleansed until they are dirty. 

Mayhew, London Labour and Ix)ndon Poor, II. 257. 


street-railroad (stret'raProd), ». A railroad 
constructed upon the surface of a public street 
in towns and cities; a tramway. Cars on such rail- 
roads are variously propelled, and the railroads tsike spe- 
cific names from the system of propulsion, as cable-rail- 
road, horse-railroad, electric railroad. (U. S.] 
street-sweeper (stret'swe''p6r), «. One wlio or 
that which sweeps tho streets ; specifically, a 
machine provided with brushes and scrapers 
for removing dust, mud, etc., from the streets, 
street-walker (stret'wa^kcr), ». 1. One who 

walks tho streets ; a pedestrian. 

All strccl-u'alkcrs and shop-keepers bear an equal slinrc 
in its hourly vexation (the nuisance of lieggars). 

Swift, IToposal for giving Badges to Beggare. 


2. A common prostitute who walks tho streets 
at night. 

streetward^ (stret'wfird), n. [< street + ivard.'] 
Formerly, an officer who had tho care of tho 
streets. 

streetward- (strot'wUrd), adr. and o. [< street 
•f -d'dre?.] Next the street ; looking out on the 
street. Teuni/son, Enoch Arden, 
streetway (stret'wa), [< street way.'] Tho 
open space of a street; the roadway. 
StreightU. An old spoiling of straiyhi'^. 
streight-t, streightent. Old spellingsof strait^, 
straiteu. Drayton. 
streikt, r. See streal:''^. 
streinet, streinablet- old spellings of strain'^, 

strantablc. llolinshed. 
streitt, streitet, o. Old spellings of strmt'i. 
streket. A Middle English form of streak'^, 
streak-, and simkt. 

strelitz (strel'its), n. [< G. strcht:e, < Russ. 
striclctsu, an archer, shooter, < stru lyati. shoot, 
stricla, an arrow; ])rob. < OHG. strdla, (t. .strald 
= AS. strli'l, arrow: see streaL] A soldier of 
the ancient Muscovite guards, abolished by 
Peter the Great. 

Strelitzia (stre-lit'si-ii), a. [NL. (Aitoii, 17H9', 
named after (^iiocn ( ’havlotte, wife of George III. 
of England, and descended from the German 
house of Meckl(*nbiirg-S7;r/jfr.] 1. A genus of 
monoeotylcdonous plants, of tlie ordvv M usaceec, 
distinguished by its flowers with three fr(*o 
sepals and three very dissiinilar and peculiar 
petals, of which the outer is short, broad, and 
concave or hooded, the two lateral long, narrow, 
more or less united, and continued into a long 
petaloid appendage, 'i'hero arc -l or 5 species, na- 
tives of South Africa They are singular plants, produ- 
cing an erect or subterranean woody rootstock, ami largo 
leaves which resemble those of a small banana-tree, or 
are reduced mainly or completely to tall erect cylindrical 
petioles. Tlie laige bandsoine flowers arc borne few to- 
gether far exbcrted from a spathe, uhicli consists of one 
or two large boat-shaped bracts on a terminal or axillar)’ 
scape. S. licyinw, known aSl7ue^■n-/?/<7/l^ iird's-toiiyue jlow- 
cr, or bird-of-paradisc dower, produces large brilliant llow- 
crs.lilghly prized for the oddity of their shape and coloring, 
sliowiiig the unusual combination of orange and blue S. 
angnsta, a larger species with small white llowcrs and pur- 
ple bracts, lias a palm-like stem rcacliing 20 feet in height, 
and is cultivated under the name grand streUtzia. S. )xin- 
cea and other species are also cultivated under glass. 

2. [/. c.] A plant of this genus, 
stremet, nnd r. An obsolete spelling of stream. 
strent, strenet, n. Middle English forms of 
strain-. 

strengert, strengestt, o. Earlier comparative 
and su])erlative of strony'^. 
strengite (streng'it), n. [Named aitov A. Strony, 
of Giessen. GciTnany.] A hydrous phosphate of 
iron, occurring in reddish orthorhombic crys- 
tals: it is isoinorphous with scorodite. 
strength (strength), [< ME. sirenythe, 

strcncthcy strenkyih, also strenihe, streinthe, < 
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AS. sirengthu (= OHG. strengida), strength, < 
strangy strong : see strong^. Cf. lengthy < long.'] 
1. The property of being strong; force; power. 
Specifically— (a) In animals, that attribute of an animal 
body by which it is enabled to move itself or other bodies. 
The strength of animals is the muscular force or energy 
which they are capable of exerting. Sec horse-power. 
Vlixes also, with angarely moiiy 
Of tulkis [knights] of Traci, tor men of strenkyth. 

JDcslruclion of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 0894. 

The external indications of strength are the abundance 
and firmness of the muscular fibres. 

Bcntham, Introd. to MoiiUs and Legislation, vi. 9. 
(Used in plural with same sense as singular. 

Allc his [Samson’s] strengthes In his heres w'ere. 

Chaucer, Afonk’s Tale, 1. 63.] 
(6) In inanimate things, tho property by which they sustain 
tlie application of force without breaking or yielding: 
ns, the strength of a bone ; the strength of a beam ; the 
strength of a w.all ; the strength of a rope. 

• Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 5. 2. 

The citty is of no greate strength, having a trifling wall 
about It. Ei'clyn, Dlarj*, Afay 21, 1045. 

Iloncc — 2. Power or vif-or of any kind; abilily; 
rapacity for work or ciVective action, wliatlier 
physical, intollechial, or mor.al: as, strength of 
prasp or stroke; strength of mind, memory, or 
Judgment.; strength of fooling (that is, not in- 
tensity hut offcctivoness of emotion). 

If. j-athcr than to marry County rnris, 

Thou Imst tlie strength of will to slay thyself. 

Shok., It. and .T., iv. 1. 72. 

The belief 

lie Ims of his own great and catholic strengths 

In arguing and discourse. 

ft. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 2. 

Ill the world of monils. as in the world of physics, 
strength is nearly allied to hardness. 

Lccky, Cuiop. Alorals, I. 3.')4. 


A peculiar phenomenon may be remarked in the cooling 
[of a little of the soap placed on a glass plate], which af- 
fords a good criterion of the quality of the soap. When 
there is formed around the little patch an opaque zone, a 
fraction of an inch broad, this is supposed to indicate com- 
plete saponification, and is called the strength ; when it is 
absent, the soap is said to want its strength. When this 
zone soon vanislies after being distinctly seen, the soap is 
said to have/fr?sc strength. Ure, Diet., III. S52. 


On the strength imilU. and naval), on the muster-rolls. 
[Colloq.] 

The colonel had put the widow woman on the strength; 
she was no longer an unrecognized waif, but had hei regi- 
mental position. 

.drc7t. Forhes, in Eng. Illust. Alag., VI. 525. 


On or upon the strength of, in reliance upon the v.alnc 
of; on the faith of: as, to do something on the strength of 
another’s promise. 

Aly father set out upon the strength of these two follow- 
ing axioms. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 19. 

Proof Strength, proof, ft.— Strength of a current, 
in elect., the quantity of electricity which passes in a unit 
of time ; the measure of electrical energy. Sec Ohm's la ir, 
under fatal.— Strength of materials. Sec material— 
Strength of pole. Sec polc^.— Strength of the source. 
Sec the quotation. 

The time rate of supply of liquid through the source is 
called tlie strength of the source. 

Minehin, Uniplannr Kinematics, ^i. 


To measure strength. Sec measure. - Syn. 1. Force, etc. 
Sec power^. 

strengtllf (strongfcb), v. t. [< ^lE. strengthen, 
strenihen; < strength, ?/.] To strengthen. 


Take this for a general reule, that every counscil that 
alTermed or strengthed so strongly that it may not be 
chaunged for no condicioun that may bitide — I say that 
thilke counseil is wikked. 

Chaucer, Talc of Alelibeus (Harleian AIS.), 


The lielpe of Gods grace in that tribulation to strength 
him. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 10. 
Ills armes and leggys [were] well lengthed and 

Fabyan, Cliron., clvi. 


3. One who or that which i.s regarded as an em- 
bodiment of force or slrcnglh; tliat on which 
coiifidenco or reliance is firmly sot; stay; sup- 
port; security. 

God Is our refuge and strength. Ps. xlvi. 1. 

Thy co»iti'?cl. in this uttermost distress, 

Mj only strength and st.ay. Milton, I*. L, x. 921. 
Hitherto, Davciiant observes, in t.axlng the people we 
had gone chiefly on land and trade, which is about one* 
tlilrd of tlie arength of England. 

Dowdl, Taxes In England, IL GO. 

4. Force; violence; vehemence; intensity. 

Zee scliullc undrestoiide. that the Soudan Is Lord of b 

Kyngdoines, that he hatlic conquered and apropred to him 
be Strengthe. MandevUle, Travels, p. 35. 

And nl men speken of hunting, 

How tlicy wtdde sice the hert with strengthe. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 351. 
If you dhl Know to wlioin I gave the ring, . . . 

You would abate tlie strength of jour displeasure. 

Shak., Al. of V., v. 1. 109. 

5. Degree of llio distinguishing or essential 
element or constituent; tho power to produce 
sensible ofTects on otlicr bodies; potency: said 
of liquors and the like: ns, tho strength of an 
acid ; i\\v strength of wine or spirits; \\\(i strength 
of u [»otion or a poi.son. — 6. Force as measured 
or stated in figures; amount or numbers of any 
collective body, as of an army or a licet: ns, a 
])lay adapted to the wliole strength of the com- 
jiany; tlio full strength of a regiment. 

Demand of him of wliat strenoth the> arc n-foot. 

Shak.. Aire Well, iv. 3. ISl. 
Half a dozen gentlemen, furnished with a good strength 
of water-spaniels. 

Gilbert White, Not. Hist. Sclbornc, ToT. Pennant, .xxii. 
7. Available force or backing, as of a candi- 
date: as, bis strength is gieatest in tlie cities. 
[Political rant.] — 8. Force proceeding from 
motion and ]U’oportioned to it; vehemence; 
impetuosity : as, tho strength of a current of air 
or water; the strength of u charge of cavalry’. — 

9. A stronghold. 

Sync they liac left him, hail and fclr, 

WitJiiii his Wre/if 7 //i of stniie. 

Auld MaittayidiVhihVB Ballads, VI. 222). 
“ No to say it 's our best dwelling,” headded, turning to 
Buckhuv. “blit just a strength for the Lonl of Unvenswood 
to IJec until,” Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, vil. 

10. In colors, the relative property possessed 
hy a pigment of imparting a color to and modi- 
fying the shade of any other pigment to which 
it is added. Tims, one pound of lampblack added to 100 
Iiounds of white lend produces a dark-gray shade, but one 
pound of ivorj'-blnck added in the same way W'ould have 
little cifcct on the white. 

11. In the fine arts, boldness of conception or 
treatment. 

Carracci’s strength, Correggio’s softer line. 

Fope, Epistle to Jervas, 1. 37. 

12. In soap-making. See the quotation. 


strengthen (streng'thn),r. [_<. strength + -cn"^.] 
I. trans. To make strong or stronger; add 
strength to, either physical, legal, or moral; 
confirm; establish: as, to strengthen a limb; 
to strengthen an obligation; to strengthen a 
claim ; to strengthen authority. 

Charge Joshua, and encourage him, and strengthen him. 

Dcut. iii. 2S. 

Let noble Warwick, Cobbam, and tlie rest . . . 

Witli powerful poliev strennihen themselves. 

5/(ait*.,3l!cn, VI., i. 2.58. 

For the more slrcnthcning Die Acts of this Parliament, 
the King purchased the Pope’s Dulls, containing grievous 
Censures and Curses to them that should break them. 

Baker, Clironlcles, p. 3 19. 

Strengthening plaster. Secpfa.^fer.-Syn. To invigo- 
rate, fortify, brace, ncr\'e, steel, corroborate, support, 
iicichtcn. 

II. intrans. To grow strong or stronger. 

The young disease, that must subdue at length, 

(hows with his growth, and .<ffren< 7 t/<c«*wlth his strength. 

Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 130. 

strengthener(8trcngtli'ner)» [Formerly also 
strengthner ; < strengthen d- -er"^.] One who or 
that 'wliicli makes strong or stronger; one who 
or tlial wliich increases strength, pliysieal or 
moral. 

Whose plays arc strengtheuers of virtue. 

Mary Lamb, Tales from Shnksperc, Pi cf. 

strengthful (strongth'ful), a. [< strength + 
-/»/.] Abounding in strength ; strong. 2f(irs- 
ton. 

strengthfulliess (strength'ffd-ues), v. Tho 
state or quality of being streiigthful or strong; 
fullness of strength. 

strengthing (strong'tbing), n. [Verbal n. of 
strength, i\] A strengthening. re. {flal- 

liivctl.) 

strengthless (strength'lcs), a. [< strength + 
dess.} Destitute of strength, in any sense of 
tho word. Shak.', Boyle, 
strengthnert (strongth'n6r), jj. Same as 
sfrcngthcncr. 

Strengthy (streng'thi), a. [Early mod. E. also 
sircnthic; (.strength Ct. lengthy.] Hav- 

ing strength; strong. 

Tlie simple and strenthie defence of nnc iust cans, 

J. Tyrie, Kefutation, Pref. 2. (Jamieson.) 

strenkle (stvcug'kl), r. I. An obsolete or Seotcli 
form of siriiildc. 

strenkle (streug'kl), ji. [< ME. strciiJ:i/U; < 
strciiklc, V. Cf. spriiildc, ?i.] A sprinldcr. [Ob- 
solete or Scotch.] 

StrenkitU to cast holy water, vimpilon. 

J-ah^ravc. (HalUli'ell.) 

strentht, »• An obsolete form of strength. 
Strenuityt (stre-nu'i-ti), n. [< L. strcnuita(t-)s, 
nirablonoss, friskness, < strcniins, quick, active, 
vigorous: see strcinwus.'] Streniiousnegs, 



strenulty 

About in the see 

Ko Prince Mas of better strenuxtee. 

Haklwjt's Voyages, I. 20G. 

strenuosity (stren-«-os'i-ti), n. [< strenuous 
+ -i/y.] 1. The state or character ot hciii" 

strenuous: stremiousness. — 2. A strained efi 
feet, or a straining for effect, as in a literary 

f oinptisition. 

in style is not quite the same thiuR ns 
'‘re-rtli. The Academy, Jan. SO, lSi-0, p. 7S. 

3trennons (stren'rl-us), «. [< L. slrcniius, quick, 
nrtive. brisk, vigorous: of. Gr. crcpcAc, firm, 
h:ird. rrp-.v.vr, strong.] 1. Strong; vigorous: 
a tive: pushing. 

Him Mliose Ftrenxioxis toiipue 
r.-in burst Joj’« prape against his palate tint.. 

Kents, Melancholy. 

2. Tn^rorly or m*gont; cnerpetio: 

gtnloii^; ardent; bold; earnest; valiant: in- 
Iripid. 

'lo f*reniioi'i minds there is an inquietuile in ovcrquii f- 
110 =^ 5rr T. Lrmrue, Clirist, Mor., i. : 13 . 

lliis scheme encountered rfrc;nnin« opposition in tlie 
count il. Macnxilny, Hist, Pnp., \i. 

3. Xeeo^sitalim: vigor OP energy; accompanied 
by labor or exertion. 

AVliat more oft, in nati(>n'» groun corrupt, 

Than to Invc bondage more than lUiLTtj, 

Pondage m ith oa^e ilian f*rcwrrai* liber’n ‘ 

.l/i7Mn, S !. cn. 

• 'Worldlings riMclIing In tli*‘ tUlds 

Of/frentwf* idlent-S'. n'orif.-K'-rf/., Memoia-. 
= SjTi, 1 find 2, Energetic, resolute. 
strenHOnsly (‘'trcn'u-ns-li). nrfr. Inn strenu- 
ous manner; with eager and pressing zeal : ar- 
dently; boldly; vigorously; activolv. 
strennousness (ttroi/u-us'-nes), a. *Tho state 
or character of being strenuous; eagerness; 
earnestness; active zeal, 
strepef, r. An old spelling of s'/rt;d, 
strepent (strepVnt), <i. [< L. strf'pn,{t->^. ppr. 
of ^-b'cyxTc, make n noi<e. ruml)lr-. murmur 1 
Noisy; loud. [Kare.] 

rmco to the f1ri}‘^u; Imni ' 

>hrnttone, r.ural Deganct 

Strepora (strcii'c-Hi). u. [XL. (L-"-son, i,s:!i i, 

< L. strcp'rc. nmkc :i noi^p,] An .Vn-tnih.'iri 
grmis of enmne pas'Crino birds, tjqucnl of (lie 
subfamily Slrrp'riu.r, liaving long wing- and 
naked nostrils, ANo c:illcd t'oroafpo ((iould, 
]?n7). Til ere arc 7 «pecli-^ cominnnly called <T.uc-«An'l.-», 
of a Id'ick, bhcklsh brT>\Mi. or gra) color, more <>r lc«3 





>ririi d « Ith M hit< or rui'iiis Th*‘ tj p*- Is Corruf (rraenli- 
lo'f (it ^\hIt(■. th«- rud'-y rolbr of ]-athnm, C^’.nnnn nr 
(irnirdn or Kanin r*rri>^rn tif various autlinpi, u Sfr^- 
j^rn yrnnditin. It i« -Idrick, «llli the basf of tin* 

t.nll arjd an ahr fi'-ctilntii wliltf, tlie Iris jcIIom TIu' 
Icngtij i« 1 “| jnth»a. S. cri'-nlif, argxdn, i;it/*r7nff/j«i, ett- 
vfientidn (or annj hnu^nKjf : S'-e r'ji(eaKer), melanoj.trra, 
and fnVtnifm'a aro th»' filli* r rpecles. 

streperine (st roj)'e-rin), < 1 . [< iSfn peva + -f;f< b] 
or or ])ertaining to birds of tlic genii.s Slrrprrn. 

streperous (strepV-rus), a. [< Ij. sfrrprrr, ninlte 
a noi.‘-o, nimble, niunnur, + -oiis, Cf. nh'ifrcpr- 
rniic.'j Noisy; loinl; boisterous. [Kare.] 

In a ftrejrrrotis eruption It (the bay or laurel) rbclh 
against tire, Kir T. Croxme, Vulg. Err., II. 0. 

Strephotome (sfrof'o-fdrn), 11 . [< Gr. arpKpu), 

twist, turn, + ~roiior,(, TljivciVf ra/ielv, cut.] A 
<'ork.«erewdike noedio ii.sod in an operation for 
tlic radioal cure of inguinal hernia. 

Strepitores (Strep-i-to'rez), 11 . pL [NL., pi. of 
Vfrc/u'for, < L. .v/npere, make a noise: seo.^/rrp- 
ciit.'] A group of inscssorinl birds, established 
byBlytli in 1840 for those Ciivicrian ramcriiuc 
wliicb are non-passerine, and primarily di\’idcd 
into Si(n(larfiili, ZiiffodactyU, and ITctcrodacUjU, 
See these words. 

strepitoso (strep-i-to'sd), adv. [It., < strepito, 
noise, < L. fitnpitus, noise: see sfrepitous."] In 
in an impctuoiiB, boisterous, noisy man- 
ner. 
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strepitous (strep'i-tus), a. [<L . strcintusj noise, 

< sfrcjocre, make a noise: strepent.'] Noisy, 

strepsicere (strep'si-ser), «. [< strepsiceros.] 

An antelope with twisted horns ; a strepsiceros. 
strepsiceros (strei)-sis'e-ros), n. [NL., < L. 
strepsiceroSy < Gr. *arpe^iK£pogy an animal with 
twisted horns, called by the Africans addax.] 
If. Some antelope with twisted horns, as the 
koodoo; originally, perhaps, the addns. — 2. 
[cf/ 7 ).] [NTj. (Hamilton Smith, 1827).] A ge- 
nus of antelopes with twisted or spiral horns. 
The only species now left in the genus is - 8 , 
l udif, the koodoo. See cut under koodoo. 
Strepsilas(strep'si-las). 11 . [NL. (Illiger, 1811), 

< Gr. czpixl'ir, a timuing round, < arptifziv (aor, 
arpt^'ai), twist, turn, 4- /.oar, nstone.] The 
typical genus of a subfamily Strcpsilainie ; the 
tnrnstonos. Tl»e bill Is s!>ort, constricted at the base, 
t.spcrinp to a sb.arp point, Milli ascending gonys longer 
than the mandibular ratni, short and broad nasal fossre, 
and short shallow grooves In the under mandible. The 
b“g« are short and stout, M'ith the t.arsus scutellate in front 
and reficnlate on the sides and back, and four toes, cleft 
to the ha^e. Tlicro arc *2 species — 6’. xnterjmes, the com- 
nn>n turnstone, and ixxclanocephaUis of the North Pa- 
ciik\ the black h'*'ided turnstone, perhaps only a variety 
“f the othtr The genus was also called Cinehts, .4rc?m- 
nn. and MorlmUn. Soectits under Presfirostres and (uni- 

strepsipter (;>trcp-sip't 6 i), v. [< NL. Strep- 
sipfcra.] .V momb(‘r of the Strtjtsiidera. 
Strepsiptera ttticp-sip'to-rji), h. pi. [NL., 
nonr. pi. of ’’strip^ipItriK: see .^tre^tsiptcrous.] 
1. .Vn ordi r of insect.';, named by Kirby in 1633 
from tlio twisted wings, synonymous with JtJii- 
piptcra of Latreillc, and corresponding to the 
tamily t^tylopidtT. The fore wings arc mere tMisted 
ill.imenis or p<cu<lelytn\ . tlie bind wings are exp.ansive 
r.nd f.tn-sliapc<l . tlic females arc ivinglcss. The strejisip- 
ters are panisltlc on hymonopterous insects, especially 
bees and «a.«p« They are now reganled as anomalous 
Cdeoptera degr.nled b) parasitism, cut xxndcr Stylops. 
2\. In Gegenbam s system of elnssification, n 
family of neuroptorous insects, forming witli 
PJinpjnnidn tlio Mibonler Tnchoptcro. 
Strepsipteral (strep-'^ip'tc-ral), a. [< strejmp- 
+ .fft.] 8 amo as sfrcpsiptrroi«. 
strepsipteran (strop sip'to-ran), «. and 0 . [< 
NL. Kin p'^'ipUni -f -on.] I. n. A strepsipter. 

II. Same as ■'in p'tijiicrous. 
strepsipterous tstrop-sip'te-rus), a. [< NL. 
"s-fnpw/if/ ruv. < (ir. e-(>ic>nv faor. crpixl-ai), twist, 
»uni. T -rrpoi . wing.] Having twisted front 
wiug,-. as u styl.*ps; of or pertaining to tlio 
Slnjtnpiera ; rliipipterfius. Aho sfrcpsqdcrnn, 
strepsipteral. Se«* eut under Stylops. 
strepsirrhinal, strepsirbinal (st rep • si • n '• 
nal\ ft. l<. 'trep''irrlnue + •al.] Sameas^/rep- 
sirrhtnr. 

Etrepsirrhine, strepsirhine (strep'si-rin), a. 

and n. [< NL. ''sfrfpMrr/n«ff,s\< Gr. ffrpf(>«r{aor. 
crrptt.'ni). turn, twist, + />'C (pir^), nose.] I, a. 
Having twisted or curved nostrils, as a lemur; 
of or pertaining to tlio Strepsirrhini : noitlicr 
<MtaiThinc nor plnUTrhinc, as a primate. Also 
titr^is-orhuie. 

II, ti. .^Vny lemur or prosimian; a member 
of the Stripnrrliini. 

Strepsi^hlni, Strepsirhini (strep-si-n'in). ». 
pi. [NL. (Geoffroy): sco strepsirrhinc.] Tlio 
Icinuroid mammals, or lemurs: so eallod from 
the twisted nostrils, in distinction from Cntar- 
rhitii and Plnti/rrhhii. in (hesc animals the nostrils 
are at the corners of tlic snout, and Fomcwlint comiiin* 
sliapcd, ns Is usual In mammal*', instead of linving the more 
human character oftlio««*of the lilglicr J'rimatcs. llic 
tenii is exactly s jaioiiymous w Ith Pramni.Tor Lemvroidea, 
excepting that In early ii.'ages of all three of these names 
of lemurs the Fo-callcd llyiiig-Iemiirs (( 7 (i/^o/ 7 i 7 Accid/r) 
were wrongly included, these being Insectivorous ami 
not priniati.ij mninmnl". now always excluded from the 
strcp«[rThln«. 9 . Also .V(rr;»''ir/«i;ia, Sirepnrrhiiia, and 

Stri'psitrliDKi. 

Streptanthus (strep-tairtlms), «. [NL. (Nnt- 
tall, 18251. so called from tbo groatl}’ twisted 
claws of the petaB; < Gr. arperrror, twisted (< 
(rrp[(peiVf t wi‘.t, turn), + flower.] A genus 
of polypet. .Ions ].Inii(s. of (lie order Crncifcric 
and tribe gliY/Z»»V/c«T,dislipg’iisIied from the typo- 
genus Arahis by a calyx commonly of largo 
size, longer and .sometimes connate stamens, 
and petals usually borne on a twisted clnw’. 
There arc about Ifi species, natives of Nortli America, and 
cliielly of the westcni United States, niej are smooth an- 
nuals or perennials, with entire or lyrato leaves and com- 
monly bractU’ss llowers, xvhleli arc purple or Boincthiies 
white or yellow, and In some species pendulous. S oh- 
tusifolixix, a pInk-flowered species, has been culled -IrAvoi- 
eas cabbage. 

streptobacteria (strep'to-bak-to'ri-U), n. p?. 
[NL., < Gr. arprirrSct twisted, + NL. bacterium.] 
A supposed bacterium, consisting of a chain of 
short rod-formed bacteria linked together. Zicfj- 
kVy Pathol. Anaf. (trans.), i. 185, * 


Streptostylica 

Streptocarpus (strep-to-kar'pus), n. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1828), so called from the spirally 
twisted fruit ; < Gr. 0Tp£;rr(5f, twisted, + napTiSg, 
fruit.] A genus of gamopetalous plants, of the 
order Gcsncraccie, tribe Cijrtandrese, and sub- 
tribe Didymocarpea:. it is characterized by flowers 
M’ith an elongated corolla-tube which is much enlarged 
above, and contains two perfect stamens and a linear 
ovarj' imperfectly four-celled by the protrusion of lobed 
placentro densely covered on their margins with ovules, 
and becoming a spirally twisted capsule which is linear 
and terete and splits into valves coherent at the base and 
npe.x. There are about 19 species, natives of South Airica 
and of iladagascar. They are woolly or downy herbs, 
chiefly with spreading radical leaves or with a single leaf 
(a persistent cotyledon), sometimes with a stem bearing 
opposite leaves. The handsome flowers are mostly pale 
purple or blue ; they form a many-flowered cyme, or are 
borne few or singly upon their peduncle. S. Dunnii, a 
remarkable species from the Transvaal mountains, is cul- 
tivated for its peculiar solitary grayish-green leaf, pros- 
trate on the ground and over 3 feet long, with thick 
fleshy veins and clothed beneath with close reddish doivn, 
and for its bright-red tubular deciirved flowers, of M’hich 
there are sometimes over one hundred on a scape at once. 
Several other species are in cultivation under glass, es- 
pecially S. ITnf^oni, a hybrid with several large leaves and 
rich crimson flowers, and S. Pexix, with blue floivers. 
They are known as Cape primrose. 

streptococchemia, streptococchaemia (strep^- 
to-ko-ke 'mi-ii), n. [NL., < sircxitococci + 
Gr. aipa, blood.'] The presence of streptococci 
in the blood 

streptococci (strep-to-kok'si), 11 . id. [NL., < 
Gr. crpsTcrdc, twisted, + KdKKog, aberry.] Aehain 
of micrococci linked together, occurring in 
some specific diseases. Zkgler, Pathol. jGiat. 
(trans.), i. 185, 

Streptoneura (strep-to-nu'rli), n. p?. [NL., 
neut.pl. of sireptoneurus : see sircjitoncurous.] 
A branch of anisopleurous Gastropoda, in which 
tbo long loop of visceral neiwes embracing the 
intestine is caught and twisted into a figure-of- 
8 by the torsion which the animal undergoes 
in its development, nie Streptoneura are divided 
into two orders, Zygobranehia and Jzygobranehta. They 
Include all the anisopleural gastropods except the opis- 
thohranchs and pulmonifers. Tlie nearest sjTionym is 
Prosobranehiata. 

streptoneural (strep-to-nu'ral), a. [< Strejjto- 
nctirous + •oL] Same as sir'cpioncitrous. 
streptoneurous (strep-to-nu'ms), a. [< NL. 

^strcpioncunis, < Gr. erpezro^, twisted, + vevpov, 
a ner\*e.] Having twisted (visceral) nen’es; 
specifically, pertaining to the Streptoneura, or 
having their characters. 

Streptopus (strep'to-pus), ». [NL. (F. A. Mi- 
chnux, 1803), so coUed from the abniptlv bent 
flower-stalk; < Gntn-perriif, twisted, + roif — E. 
foot.] A genus of monocotyledonous plants, of 
the order LiUacCtC and tribe Pohjgonatcfc. it is 
characterized by nodding solitary orhvin axillary flowers, 
divided Into six more or less spreading segment!;, u-lth a 
fllifomi or columnar st>le which Is three-cleft at the apex. 
There arc 4 species, natives of Europe, North America, and 
temperate parts of Asia. They are rather delicate plants, 
from a short and densely flber-bc.aring or a creeping root- 
stock, with a simple or sparingly branched stem, bearing 
numerous ovate or lanceolate alternate sessile or clasping 
leaves. The small rose-colored or Mliitish flowers hang 
upon slender rccun-ed or reflexed 'peduncles, followed by 
small roundish berries M ith numerous pale oblong or 
curving striate seeds. Tliey are kno^vn by the name 
riri.»fcrf-rtnR*,tnmslatlng the genus name. S. amplexifolxus 
Is found In Europe, and, together M ith N roFCiuf, in north- 
ern North Ainerfco, and soutlnvard in the mountains. 

streptospondylian (strcp'to-spon-tiil'i-an), «. 
Sauio as strcntospondylous. 

Btreptospondylous (strep-to-spon'di-Ius), II. 
[< NL. "strcptospouili/liis, < Gr. orpca-riif, tested 
+ aifidrihiM^, a vertebra.] Having 

the character of the vertebral articulations re- 
versed, or sui)posed to he so, as in the genus 
SIrcptospoiiiIiiliis. 

Streptospondylus (strep-to-spon'di-lus), ». 
'[NL. (Moyer): see strcptospoiidyloiis.'] Agcmis 
of fossil crocodiles, founded on remains repre- 
sented by vertebra) of tbo 'V\*cnlden and Oolitic 
formations. It was originally placed among the opis- 
thoccellan Crocoililiit. Bnbsequcntly among the amphico?- 
llan. The genna agrees nith sncli forms as Tdeomunig, 
wlilcli have tlie external narcs terminal, and is placed by 
Ilnxley In tlie family Tekosauridip. 

streptostylic (strop-to-sti'lik), a. [< NL. C.fre))- 
losti/licus, < Gr. orpr-rdf, twisted, -h aTv?.oc, a 
pillar.] Having the quadrate hone freely ar- 
ticulated with tlie skull, ns in ophidian' and 
saurian reptiles ; not monimostylio ; of or per- 
taining to the Streptostylica. 

Streptostylica (strep-to-stil'i-kjj), n.ld. [NL.. 
neut. pi. of .itiTpto\'tylicus ; seo streptostylic.'] 
Streptostylic reptiles, a prime division of ordi- 
nary reptiles (as snakes and lizards), having 
an nrticnialed (|nndrate lione and n pair of 
extrncloaonl eoindatory organs: opposed to 
Mouimnstylieii. Tliey were divided into Ophi- 
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dia and Sauria (including AmpMsbiena). Stan- 
nius, 1856. 

Streptothrix (strop' to -thriks), n. [NL. (F. 
Colin), < Gr. nrpe’Trrdg, twisted, + flpi'f, the hair.] 
A genus standing probably intermediate be- 
tween the bacteria and the fungi proper. It 
comprises very minute, colorless, branching tllamcnts, 
growing in interlacing masses like the mycelium of fungi. 
S. foenteri was found by Cohn in the concretions of the 
lacrynial canals of the eye. 

stressl (stres), v. t. [< OF. rstrccicr, csli-cssicr, 
cstrccliicr, cstroi/ssicr, etc., straiten, contract, < 
ML. as if *6tricli(irc, < L. strictiis, pp. of strhi- 
gcrc, draw together, compress: sec stringent, 
strain'^, strict. Cf. distrc.ss.'i 1. To straiten; 
constrain; press; urge; hamper. [Rare.] 

If the magistrate be so stressed tliat lie cannot protect 
those that are pious and peaceable, the Lord liclp. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learning, p. 165. {Latham.) 

2. Id 7ncch.j to subject to a stress. 

Tlie tlieorj’ of elastic solids . . . showsthat when a solid 
is stressed the state of stress is completely determined 
when the amount and diiection of tiie three principal 
stresses are known. Thomson and Tait, l^at. Phil., § 832. 

3. To lay tbo stress, oiophasis, or accent on; 
erapliasizo. 

If lie iiad cased his heart in stressing tlic first syllable, 
it uas only temponiry lelicf. 

G. Meredith, Tlie Egoist, xviii. 

stress^ (stres), a. l<, stress'^, r.] 1. Constrain- 
in*;, urginj?, or impelling force ; constraining 
power or influence; pressure; urgency; vio- 
lence. 

Bj ftrcM of wcnthui driven. 

At last tliej landed, Dryden, ..Eneid, i. r*03, 

2. In iiKch., an elastic force, whether in oqiii- 
hhrium witli an external force or not ; the force 
ealled into play by a strain. Tills word was intro- 
duced into mechanics by Itankine in 1855. In tlic follow- 
ing je.ir Sir NN’illiam Tliomson used tlic uord ns synony- 
mous uithprc.^yarc, or an external force balanced liy elns 
tic foiees. Tile terminology lias been furtlicr confused 
by the use of Bankinc's uord strain, by Tliomson and 
othei-i, as a synonjin for de/oruiation Tlie words stress 
.md strain are needed in the senses originalh given to 
tliein by Ilankinc; wliilc tlicy lioth linvc fiunlUar cciuiva- 
lents to u hicb they have been wrested. At present, somo 
wi Iters use them in one way and some in tlie other. 

In this paper the word ftrumwill be used to denote tbe 
eliange of volume and llgure constituting tlic deviation 
of II molecule of a solid from tlint condition wbicli it fire- 
se^^e8 when free from tlic action of exteinal forces; and 
llie uord will he used to denote the force, or com- 
bination of forces, wliieh siicli a molecule exerts in tend- 
ing to recover its free condition, and wliicli, (or a stnteof 
eqnilitirium, is equal and opposite t<i the combination of 
external forces applied to it. 

IlanKine, Axes of Elasticity, § 2 

A stress is an cquililirating application of force to a body. 

. . Itwill beseentliat I liave dexlateil sllghlly from ilr. 
Itankino’s deflnitlon of the word sirest, as 1 liave applied 
It to the direct action experienced by a body from the 
matter around it, and not, as proposed by liitn, to tlie 
elastic reaction of tlie body e<iual and opposite to that 
action. 77<ynixo;i, I’lill. Trans., C'LX^ I -187, 

3. stretch; strain; clTort. 

Tliough tlie faculties of tlic mind arc improved hy ex- 
ercise. yet tiiey must not he put to :i stress beyond tlieir 
strengtli. Locke, Conduct of the I nderstanding, xx> lil. 

4. Weight; importanee; special force or sig- 
nificance; eiiiiihnsis. 

Consider liow great a Wwy ho laid upon tills duty, . . . 
and liow earnestly he lecommended it. Dp. Attcrhurg. 

Tins, on wliieli the great stress of tile hiislricss depends. 

Lockc. {Johnson.) 
rare tlio sweep, so nice tlie art, 

Tliat la)S no strcs.s on any part 

Lowell, Applcdorc. 

5. The relative loutliiess xvith which certain 
syllables or parts of syllables are pronounced; 
em])basis in utterance ; accent ; ictus. In elocu- 
tion, ini/m/, opening, or radical stress is stress or emphasis 
at tlie iieginiiing ; medial nr median stress \s that In tlie 
middle ; and close, final, or vanishing stress is stress at tlic 
end of .1 vowel-sound. Tlie union of initial anil final is 
compound stress, that of all three stresses is thorough stress. 
—Anticlastic stress, see nnf/c(a^rfic.— Axis of a stress, 
one of tliree mutually peiTendicular lines meeting at any 
point of a lioily in which a given stress tends to produce 
only elongation or contraction, witliout any tangential ac- 
tion.— Centerof Stress. See con/erL— Close stress. Sec 
def. 5.— Composition of stresses. See composntion of 
displacements, under composition . — Compound stress. 
See def. 5. —Concurrent stress and strain. Scecon- 
enrrrnf.— Final stress. See def. 6.— Homogeneous 
stress, in mech., a stress wdiich affects alike all similar 
and similarly turned portions of matter wifliin tlie boun- 
dary wltliin which tbe stress is said to lie liomogeneoiis. 
-Initial stress. See def. 5 —Lateral stress. See 
(oferaL— Medial,medlan stress. See def. o.— Normal 
stress, a stress such that its tendency to change the 
relative positions of tw’O parts of a solid ahvays acts 
along the normals to the surface separating those parts. 
Sucli a stress consists of tlirce extensive or compressive 
stresses along three rectangular axes — Orthogonal 
stress, (n) Uelatively to a homogeneous sti-ain, a stress 
which neither increases nor diminishes the work of pro- 
ducing that strain, (b) Relatively to another stress, a stress 
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orthogonal to a strain perfectly concurrent with the other 
stress.— Perfectly concurrent stress, (a) Relatively to 
another stress, a stress equal to that other multiplied by 
areal number. (l») Relatively to an infinitesimal homoge- 
neous strain, a stress such that, if the strain be so com- 
pounded with a rotation as to i»rodiicc a pure strain, the 
motions of the particles upon the surface of a sphere rela- 
tively to its center represent in magnitude and direction 
tlic components of the stress. — Principal tension Of a 
stress, a component of the stress along one of its axes.— 
Radical stress. See def. 5.— Shearing stress, a stress 
tending to produce a shear.- Storm and stress. See 
storm — Synclastic stress, a stress upon a plate tending 
to give it a positive curvature. — Tangential stress, a 
stress such that its tendency to change the relative posi- 
tions of two parts of a solid always acts along the tan- 
gents to the surface separating tliosc parts. Such a stress 
consists of three shearing stresses having orthogonal 
axes.— The principal axes of stress. See axis^.— 
Thorough stress. Sec def. 5.— Type of a stress. See 
fi/pe._VanlsMng stress, an increasing loudness tow’ard 
tlie end of a vowel-sound, protliiclng the effect of a Jerk. 
See def. 5. = Syn. 6. .dceenf, etc. Secemphasns. 

stress^ (stres), n. [< stress'^t v. In part an 
aphotic form of (li.^ircss^ q. v.] 1. Distress; 

diflicultj’^; extremity; pinch. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

And help the pure that nr in stres 

Oppre.st and bcreil mercylcs. 

Lauder, Dewtic of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4C9. 

The agony and stress 

Of pitying love. H7n7(jVr, The Two Rabbis. 

2. Inlaw: («) Tlie act of distraining ; distress. 
(b) A former mode of taking up indictments 
for circuit courts. 

stress-diagram (stres'di'^a-gram), «. Sco <lia- 
(jram. 

stressless (strcs'lcs),«. With- 

out stress; spceilically, unaccented. Encyc. 

Urit, XVni. 788. 

stress-sheet (stres'sbet), n. In hndyc-huildiugy 
same as ulrain^fthcct. 

stretch (s(rcch), v, [< ME. strccchcn (also un- 
assibilatcd strekaf wlienco mod. E. dial, sfrcck, 
.^tnakf var. ati'akc) (prot. straughiCy straghty 
t-trah tCy .'itreah (r, '^streigh iCy strciztCy strcih iCy 
.^trchtCy pp. straughiy sirait^ty atreighty sii'cisi, 
.'ifrnht), < AS. .sfrcccau (pret. strchic, pp. streht) 
= OFries. .strekka = D. strekken =: MLG. sit'cck- 
cn = OIIG. strccchcn, ^IHG. G. strcckcn = Sw. 
.‘itriicka = Dan. strakkCy draw out, strctcli; con- 
nected uith tlic adj. AS. .dr/cc, strcCy strong, vio- 
lent (lit. stretched f ), = MHG. strac {strack-)y G. 
stracky straight ; V stt aky perliaps orig. ■/ *mtky 
a var. of rak in retch'^y reck, rcach ^ ; otherwise 
akin to L. stnngcrcy pp. strict n.^iy draw tight (see 
.sfringenty strain^, str(nt^)y and to Gr. <JTpa}}6^, 
twisted tight. Ilonce .straight^y orig. pp. of 
.'itrttch. Connection with stringy strong'^y etc., 
is uncertain.] I. trans. If. To draw (out); 
pull (out). 

But 8tcrl vp fititlilv, stranht out a exvcrde. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T S.), I. 1240. 

2. To draw out to full length; extend; expand; 

spread; ns, to .stretch one’s self; to stretch tho 
wings; to one’s logs; licncc, somotiraos, 

to tighten; make tenso or taut. 

Rcdli, of sour rlst nnn that oucr romc streyt, 

I Fc wcl tlic Ficnillauiicc 

H'jV/iVnn Of Palcrnc (E. E. T. S.). 1. 2057. 

I have stretched iny Iccs up 1‘ottciibatii Hill to overt.ike 
you. /. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 1.3. 

3. To extend, or cause to reach or e.xtend, 
lengthwise, or between speeiJiod points: ns, to 
.s-fntch a rope from one point to another. 

My wings slinll be 

Stretch'd out no further then from tliec to thcc. 

Quarles, Emblems, ill. 12. 

riicenicia Is stretched liy some . . . cuen to Ai)gypt, all 
alongst that Se.a-const. J*urchns, rjlgrimnge, p. 05. 

A clothcs-llnc with some clotlics on !t . . . is stretched 
between the tniiikB of some stunted xvillows. 

Jtuskin, Elements of Drawing, iii. 

4. To draw out or extend in any direction bj' 
tlio application ot force; dr.aw out by tensile 
stress: as, to nircich elotli; to stretch a rubber 
band beyond its strength. 

My Imsincss and that of my wife Is to stretch new boots 
for millionaires. IlarjKr’s Mag., LXXVIII. C23. 

5. To distend or expand forcibly or violently; 
strain by flio oxorciso of force; subject to 
stress, literally or figuratively. 

Come, stretch thy cJicst, and let thy eyes spout blood. 

Shak.y T. and C., iv. 6. 10. 

They that stretch his Infallibility further do they know 
not what. Scldcn, Table-Talk, p. 8G. 

6. To extend or strain too far; impair by strain- 
ing; do violence to ; exaggerate: as, to s/rc(c/< 
the truth. — 7t, To exert; strain. 

Till my veins 

And sinew’s crack, I’ll stretch my utmost strength. 

Jleau. and FI, (?X Faithful Friends, Iii. 3. 


stretcher 

Stretching their best abilities to expresso their loues. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 182. 

8. To reach or hold out; put forth; extend. 

He drough oute a letter that was Avrapped in a cloth of 

silke, and draught it to the kynge. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 030. 
Stretch thine hand unto tlie poor. Ecclus. vii. 32. 

9. To cause to lie or fall extended at full length : 
as, to stretch an opponent on the ground by a 
blow. — 10. To hang. [Slang.] 

The night before Larry was stretched. 

Jl. Durroivcs, in ITout’s Reliques, p. 267. 
To stretch a point. Same as to strain a (which 
see, under ^Joinfl). 

ii. intrans. 1. To extend; reach; be con- 
tinuous over a distance; be drawn out in 
length or in breadth, or both; spread. 

Twenty fadme of brede the armes straughte. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 2058. 
Tho town streicheth along tho bottome of the haven, 
backt on the West with a rocky mountain. 

Sandys, Travailes, p, 10. 

2. To be extended or to bear extension with- 
out breaking, as elastic substances; attain 
greater length: literally or figuratively. 

Tho inner membrane, . . . because it would sfrrfcA and 
yield, remained unbroken. Boyle. 

Tho terms . . . mustbe veryelasticiftheywouldrtrdcA 
widely enough to include all the poems. 

0. li'. Holmes, Emerson, xiv. 

3. To go beyond tho truth; exaggerate. [Col- 

What an allay do wo find to tho credit of the most prob- 
able event that is reported by one who uses to stretch I 

Oovernment of the Tongue. 

4. 2^(t\it.y to sail by tho wind under all sail. — 

5. To make 5iolent efforts in running— Stretch- 
ing convulBlons, tetanic convulsions which, acting 
through the extensor muscles, straighten the limbs.— 
Stretch out! an order to a boat’s crew’ to pull hard. 

stretch (strech), v. [< stretchy r.] 1. A stretch- 
ing or straining, especially a stretching or 
straining beyond measure: as, a stretch of au- 
tbority. 

A great and suddain stretch or contortion. 

Bay, Works of Creation, p. 287. 
It is only by a stretch of language that we can be said to 
desire that whicli is inconceivable. 

ir. K. Cliford, Lectures, L 229. 

2. A state of tension; strain: as, to be on tlie 
stretch. 

Those put a lawful authorit> upon the stretch, to the 
abuse of pow’cr, under the colour of prerogative. 

Sir B. L'Estrangc. 

3. Roach; extent; scope. 

At all her stretch her little wings she spread. 
Drydcn,\t. of Ovid's Metamorpb., Cey.v and Alcyone, 1. 482. 
This is the utmost stretch that Nature can, 

And all beyond is fulsome, false, and vain. 

Granville, Unnatural Flights in Poetr}’. 
It strains my faculties to their highest stretch. 

Swift, Talc of a Tub, i.x. 

4. A long tract; an extended or continued sur- 
face or area, relatively narrow; a reach; dis- 
tance; sweep: as, alongs(rc(c?i of coimtrj’road; 
a great stretch of grassy land ; a stretch of moor- 
land. 

The grass, here and tlicrc, is for great .s-frcfcAr.'? as smooth 
and level as a c.arpct. 

//. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 147. 

5. One of tho two straight sides of a race-course, 
as distinguished from the bend or curve at each 
end . Tlie home-stretch is that part of the course which the 
contestant goes over after passing the last curve Just be- 
fore completing tho race. 

6. Naut.y tho reach or extent of progi’css on one 
tack; a tack. — 7. Inweaving: {a) Tho plot of 
ground on which a weaver stretches his warp. 
(b) Tho length of spun-yarn between the spin- 
dles and roller-beam, which is wound upon the 
spindles each time the carriage is nin toward 
tho roller-beam. Also called draw, Sfions^ 
Encyc, Mannf.y i. 7G0.— 8. A single contimiod 
effort; ono nnintemipted sitting, diet, shift, 
turn, or tho like: as, to work ten hours at a 
stretch. 

She could not entertain the child long on a stretch. 

Bulwer, Night and Morning, ii. 8. 
But all of them left me a week at a stretch to attend the 
county fair. The Century, XXVIII. 555. 

9. A year’s imprisonraeut or punishment. 
[Thieves’ slang.] — 10. Course ; direction as, 
tho stretch of seams of coal. — 11. Stride; 
bound, as of a running animal. Gay. 
stretcher (strech'6r), n. [i stretch + -cr^.] 1. 

One who or that w’hich stretches or cx]iands. 
Specincally — (a) A tool for stretching the fingers of lea- 
ther gloves, that they may be put on more easily. (6) In 
shocmaking, same as shoe-stretcher, (c) A frame, composed 
of fourpieces of wood, upon which painters’ canvas Is drawn 
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tl-Iit. Hv dri> Inn smnl! wedges In nt the angles the fen- 
Einn is Inereasod. (d) One of tlio rods in an umbrella aU 
laelied at one end to nno of tlic ribs, and at the other to 
the tube eliding nron the handle, (c) Iti a vchielo, a Joint, 
oil led whieh when e.\tendcd expands the earriage-bows, 
and thus spreads the hood or cover. (/) A short piece of 
«oi 1 placed in the clue of a hammoch to extend it. 

2 . In nni'onri/, n hrick 01 - stone laid horizontal- 
Iv tvitli il.u length in the direction oC the fnee o£ 
i’l'o -.•.•all. ns distinguished from n Jit tidri', which is 
l..iii lengthwise across t ho thicUue.us of the wall, 
e.i that its small head orendisseen in the exter- 
nal face of the wall. See cut tinder iiihniul. — 3. 

I I'lc of the cylindrical rails hot ween till' legs of a 
ol.air; around. 1C. IJ. KvUjhi. — 4. h\ ruhinct- 

II a) ii.ij, a low shelf scrcing us a hracc or '•ttiy to 
th" legs of a tahle. and roomy enough to hold a 
vU'C. it liaMtct of flowers, or oilier oniameni. — 
•■j. Iur(ti 7 i.,atie-timlicrinafranic. — 6. .V«ii/.,a 
narrow jtieee of plank jilaced ncross a lioat for 
the rowers to sot Ihoir feet iigain..t : also.ii cross, 
pii-ee placed hetwcon a hoat’s.siilestokcepdient 
apart when the boat is hoisted tip and griped. — 
7. A liglit, simple litter, without inelosure or 
top, upon whieh a tletid body nr a wouniletl jier- 
^on can he carried: so enllcd heeause goner.tlly 
eomiioscd of canvas .stretchiMl on a Irame, or 
lieeause tlic hotly is strotchcit out upon if. Sueli 
frames, covered’ with ennvitv. are often le-ed as 
hells, as in camping. — 8. A Hat hoard on whieli 
eorp'O' are stretched or laid niii preparatory 
toenflining. — 9. Intiiiiiliiiii: (o) The leaderal 
tlie extreme end of the line, (h) Tlie tail-tlj ; 
lilt' fly that is fastened to tlie etisl ealleil the 
..tretelier: a .vtreteher-ily. See liiil-Jht (uiidi'r 
I’ll") and ir/iiji. — 10. A .statement wliieli over- 
’st'reteiies the truth; a lie. [Colloii.] — 11. In 
l•lll•l•itl;|C~llllilllilll|, same as ulniinir, 4. 

stretcior-bond (streeli'iM'-honill. ». .V method 
of building in whieli bricks nr stones an- laid 
Icagtliwise in contiguous courses, the joints of 
one eomiiigat halt length of thelirieks or stones 
ill the oilier. See cuts umlor hoiid. 


strew (stro or stro), v, ; prat. slrciocH, pp. strewed 
or strewn, ppv. strctaiit!/. [Also archaically strew, 
formerly or dial, also straw; < MB. strewcii, 
siritwcii, streowcii, < AS. slredwiaii, also stred- 
leiaii, •strewian (Somner) = OS. strewian, stro- 
wiaii = OPries. strewn — D. strooijcii = OHG. 
sirewcii, MII6. strouwen, strouwen, G. streuen = 
leol. strii = Sw. Dan. stro = Goth, stranjan 
(pret. stramida), > It. sdrujarc, stretch, strew; 
cf. OBulg. streti. strew, < L. stcrncrc (pret. strari, 
pp. stratus), scatter (soo stratum), = Gr. BTopiv- 
rivni, OTpurrirai, strew, scatter, = Skt. i/ star, 
scatter. Tlie relation of the Tent, to the va- 
riant L. anil y r. roots is not wholly clear. Hence 
nit. s/r«ii t, II. The tliree pronunciations strti, 
stro, stis'i tire due to the instability of the AS. 
vowel or iliplithoiig boforo ir, and its xv.avering 
in JIB.] I. trail'!. 1. To scatter; spread loose- 

1. v: saiil of ilry, loose, separable tilings: ns. to 
■.In tr coed in beds; to slrcir sand on tlio floor; 
to sirrii llo«(-rs over a gnive. 

1 tnil Iieni i-truire llourcE on till bed. 

Chnitccr. (toad \\oincti(lEt verfilou), I. 101 . 

And a vvr\ cf-il multitude spreail tlicir g.urmonte in 
the V \\ otlurv ■ ut douii bnuielies from the trees, mul 
limin'.) iEptc.1,1, It. V.i tiKtu 111 tile wny. Mat. xxl. 8, 

2. To eov or 111 spots anil piilehes hero and lliere, 
as if h> sprinkling nr easting looucl.v nbont. 

tint liltev 1 tiettlt. <orlie martin* that all the felldc was 
.Imtinl lull tif dee.l llieu and Ilurse. 

Jlirtiil (A r,. T. .S.), II. -fOI. 

1 orcnlli f.iir Ion. i.tm* ni'/ liel wav with flowers. 

AVini-., I,. L. I.., iv. a. ShO. 

3. To spreitil abroad; give cniTCney to. 

s|,c may rfrcip 

Dangerous eoiijectures In ilMirecJing minds. 

5/mA., Ilomlct, b. S. 14. 

strewing (slrii'tng m* strfi'ingl. n. [Verbal n. 
of slrnr. i . \ .\nylhiiig strewed, or suitable to 
he sireueil (tor s’nme special purpose). 

*1 lie herbs iliat hate on llieiii the cold dew o’ the night 
Are *(r.*iri(i'/s llli’et foi glares 

Stittk., t'ymlieliiic, iv. 2. 2S.'i. 


—Striated fiber, striated muscular fiber, striated 
muscle, tlie striped liber cliaractcrislic of the yoluntniy 
muscles, tliougli also found in a few oilier red muscles 
wlileli are Involuntary, ns those of Hie heart. ScemiKcfci. 

Striated Ipecacuanba. Sec ipccncuaiuia. — Striated 

sandplperl. See sunifpipcr. 

striately (stii'fit-li), ndv. In a striate manner ; 
with striro. 

striate-plicate (stri'at-pli^kat), a. In lint., 
striate by reason of minnte folds, 
striate-punctate (strl'at-pungk'’tat), a. In 
e;ifoi».,liaving rows of ynmetureB set in regular 
lilies very close together, sometimes elongated 
or I'uuning into one another, 
striate-sulcate {stri'iU-Bul''kat), a. In hot., 
striate with minute furrows, 
striation (stri-ii'shon), II. [< striate + -ion.] 

1. The state of being stiiated ; a striate condi- 
tion or appearance; striaturo; also, one of a 
sot of striro ; a stria. — 2. In i/eo!., grooves, flut- 
ings, and soratobes made on tlio surfaces of 
rocks by tlio passage over them of bodies of 
ico: a result frequently observed along tbo 
sides of o.xistiug gineicr.s, and in regions xvhieli 
were formerly oceiipicd by ice. — 3. hiiiiiiicrnl., 
fine parallel lines on a crystalline face, com- 
monly duo to tlio oscillatory combination of 
two crystallino forms. 

Btriatopunctate (strl-il'to-pungk'tat), a. Same 
as .itrhitc-iiuiictutc. 

striatum tstii-a'tum), ».; pl.sfmfti (-tit). [L. 

.siriiiiiiiii (so. corpus), neut. of striatus, streaked : 
see striate.] The great ganglion of tbo forc- 
bniin: more fully called corpus striatum. 
striature (stri'a-tur), u. [x L. striatura, coii- 
dilioii of being fiirrowcd or channeled, < striarc, 
pp. striatus, furrow, ebamicl: soosfr/a/c.] Dis- 
jiosifion of striro; modo of striation; striation; 
also, a stria. 

stricht, II. [In*eg. < L. strix (strip-), a scroceb- 
owl.] A sercecli-owl. 

The riicfull etrich, still wnltliig on the hero. .. 


stretcher-fly (Sirecli'er-lli). ii. Tlio fly mi tlic 
etrelclicrof a c.n«ting-lino. at (lie e.xtreim* ciid. 
stretcher-mule (strecb'cr-mfil), ii. In niiiini- 
iiiaiiiij'., a tmile wliicli sirelche-. iiiul line 

rovin'gg, iidviineing tliem a f-liigetowiinl lim-li- 
iiig. JC. II. Kiiiplit. 

stretch-halter (.‘.treeh'hiM'tAri, u. [< .inU'U, 
r.. + obj. Iiatifrt.] One nlio ought to he 
liiitiged; ti seoundrel. Also crnrU-ropi . irap- 
liiilhr, flc. 

hsik hen*, hmlt here, I l:iiow tills Is tie* shop, h) 
tlist fvne rlrrltMiiitlrr. 

Uriiii'.'vt, If >011 Kiiiiw not Me (W orKs. cd. I**;!), I. 25.1. 
stretching-frame (slrech'ing-fruni), ii. 1. in 
nilloii-matiiif., a iiniehiiie for Ktretching rovings 
Iirovinu*: to’ siiliiniiig them into yarn. — 2. A 
fraino on whieli ‘.Itirelieil fiiliries are slretelied 
to drv. It lE fometimi*i umiugfl so Hist the dlreetuiii 
Ilf (lie'teiiFliui CUM III* eliuligeil In order to ghe the tnbric 
u ruft uiid tiustle fliibli. 

stretching-iron (sirech'iug-i'f-ni). ». In Im- 
llii r-maiiij'.: (a) A eiirricr.**' tool for htretvlinig 
ciifrieil le’alher. smoothing the siirfiiec. remov- 
ing roiigii plucf.e, and riiising the bloom. It 
coiiei-ts of a flat piece of inctiil or stone set in 
a handle. (!i) .‘'iiiiic ns .saftcutup-irou. 
stretching-machine (stroch'itig-mn-.shcn ). «. 
Any inacliine l;y which .some nintfrial issirelcli- 
ed;’spr*ci(iea!ly’,iiTniicliiiieiii wliii'licolton goods 
and other te.xtile fabriesnro si retched, to l.ij .ill 
their warp- ami woof-yarns truly iiiirtillcl. 
stretching-piece (.sirech ' ing-pGs), u. Sco 
strul-. 

stretchy (.slrech'i), 17. [< slrctrli -1- -i/'.] 1. 
Liable to .strcteli uniluly. 

A workinunwitli lnieeycc.un often eoiiiiterucl tirelcloi 
HiKik. llariur't MoB: '-vi 

2. Incruicd to slretcli one’s self: u con.spi|neiiee 
lit fatigue or. sleepiness. [Colloq. in both uses.] 

lint In the night the pup would gut rlmleh’i niid liraci* 
lilv feel ng.illiFl the old iiiutl's liaek mid slinve, gruiillllg 
cimipbeeiitly theulille. .V.A Cfrinenn.Iloiigliliig It, xxvil. 

stretta (Htret'tjl), 11 .; jil.A’frc(fe(-te). [If., fern, 
of /(D’Cf/o,(lniw'h tight: ucostraitl,slricl.] Same 
as .\lrc(lo. 

stretto (strel'lo), ii.; v^. slrrtii (-ti), [It., < 

)j. .ilrielu.'i, dra’xvn tiglit: nee sirait^, .ilrirt.] 
In iiiit'.ic; (a) In ii fugue, that (livision in which 
the entrances of the answer are almost iniinc- 
diiitoly after those of the sulijeet, so tliat Iho 
two overlap, producing a rapidly cmmilative 
elTect. Tlic stretto properly follows the “working out." 
When a stretto Is coiistmcleil In strict canon. It Is some- 
times called a krctto manUralc or luapUtrale. (/,) In 
dramatic mtisie, a quickening of tho tempo at 
the end of a movement for tho sake of climax. 


Strewment (slrd'menl or siro'mont), li. [< 
s/n II -h -III/ Ilf.] Tli'i) acl of sirowi’hg, or somc- 
llitiiL' --tiettii. -Maiden strewmontsl. See ninnfr/i. 
strewn tstriui nr sirim). A past parliciidc of 
sfrrir 

streytet. A .Middh* IlngUsh spelling of straitt. 
stria I strl'ti ). II. : pi. ■.iri.T (-G >. [= B. strir, < L. 
.ill III a ImTim, ehaniiel, hollow.] 1. In aiiat., 
rmi/.. and /iiif..a siripenr streak: a line, or linear 
marking, wlielhi ml elevation or tloprcssion — 
us a ridgt* nr a lurrnw — or of texture or color. 
See cuts under Inatii. mn.vcftf, und Ihatomaccw. 
— 2. In i/ii’/i . a lillel helwoeii the llntcs of 
I'niiimii'. pilasters, ami tin* like. — 3. In )ia- 
ll'iil.. a liin'.ii lieiiiniTlmgic iniU'iilii. — 4. An im- 
liorfeetimi iti the form of a streak or band, 
wlietlii.r a discnioralion or an iiTcgnlarily of 
stnieture, especially in glass. — 5. /if. In elect., 
tin* peculiar stratilientions of the light oliservcd 
ill vacuum-tubes (fjcis.slcr tubes) upon tlio jias- 
sage of an cii'clnctil disclnivge — Confluent, di- 
lated, distinct strltc. .Seethe adjectives — Dlolocatcd 
atria. Sec ilnfurnfe — Qlacial atriro, nearly parallel 
IliK ", vnrj lug In ilvptli mid eoartcnc."", engraved on roek- 
"iirfaeis li) tin* pa“Sage of Ice In wlilell fragnieiils nf lock 
in enibiilded Seegfiiefiitinii.a.— ObUteratc.BouteUnr. 

I te , Btrlte. s'ec till* ndjecih es.— Striro acuBtlcaJ. trails 
vi-tsc uliite line", more or le«s apiMrent. on tlic flimr of 
till- luiirtli v, ntrhle, arising tinse to the middle line, mid 
iiirvliig outward ovei tlie rcsitfonii bodies to tlic nnelciis 
tieeeSForlnsof till* auditoiy nerve Also called liiim'lrann 
mrrir, itriir iiinliilinrr. - Strilc raUBCUlarcs, Hie Irmis- 
terso rtrl.r or htiljiesof strliied inusciilnr filler See cut 
under iniie-iri —Stria lateralis, n lalenl stria on the 
surface of Hie corjitis eallo.°iim. riiiinliig IcngHiwIsc on 
eltlier able of Hie Mrlic loiiglliidinalcs.— Stria lonEl- 
tudlnallB, atria Lanclal. .same ns nertc o/ hmein 
(wlilell see, iinitei iirrrci. -Stria medullarlB tbalanu, 
a band of while lllitrs niniilng backwmd along the juiie- 
ti.iii of Hie mcillan anil Mipcrlor surfaces of the tlialmnus 
til eliil in the Ii ibenninr eaiigllon. 

strial (elri'iil), If. [< .ilria -h -((/.] Of tlio na- 
ture of .slriie; marked by stria*. Amcr. Jour. 
Sei., XXXI i:i.'>. [Ifiirc.l 
striate (hiri'nt). «. [= !•'. .'fifA < L. striatus, 
])]). oC.iIrtarr, fuiToiv, l•lmllnel.< s/i’/ff, a furroiv, 
elmnnel, hollow: hco .stria.] 1. Slrijicd or 
slreiikod; marked willi slrhe; scored with fine 
lines; striped, us imiEcIo; slrialcd. — 2. Hav- 
ing a thread-like fomt. 

lies f'arles imagines this e.arlli once to Iiavciiccii it sun. 
mid so Hie centre of nlessei vortex, wliiisciixis still kept 
the same pnsllirc, by rc.aFiili of the rfniifc |i.irHeIes lliul- 
Ing no fit pores (or llieir passages lint oiilj In this direo- 
tinii. (ftiff. 

striate (strITU), », pret. nntl pji. striated, piir. 
strialwp. [< L. striatus, pji. of siriarr (> 1*. 
sfri>r),‘fmTow, channel, < sfriVf, a fui-row, chan- 
nel: .see stria.] To mark with striro; cause 
.striation in; score; stripe. A'aUtre, XXX. 2'J. 


striok (strik), ». [A var. of sti dec. Cf. slriclAc.] 
1. A Hat piece of wood for leveling grain in ti 
measure; a strickle. 

A slrltclilll : a stneke: a long mul round pecco of wood 
like n rolling plmiotwltli us It Is flat), wherewith measures 
ftro nwilc even. ^foucitclatoT. {Notes ) 

2t. A biiKhcl mo.'isuro. 

One chccscnrr^s, ono coller, one Htrick, nntl one fnunne 
(fonn). irom’^fcr^/nrc Wills of liith and lHh Ccnls.t 
liiuotuil in N. nnti Q., 7th scr., X. UGD. 

3. A Imndfiil or bmich of Ha.x, jute, or other 
fiber, heckled undsorteil, or rcmly to bo heckled. 

Tlio liecklcr stakes a liaiidlul or sirlek of rough flax. 

Eiicije. hrit., .XIV. 005. 

stricken (stvik'n), p. a. [Pp. of sirilx, ix] 1. 
Struck; .smitten: as, tlio sfric/.cii doer. — 2. Ad- 
vanced; far gone. 

I elinunccd to cspyc this forosayde^ Peter lalkyiigc with 
a ccrt.tyne Mmnimer, nnmn well slrichen in ngc. 

Sir More, Tlopia (tr, hy Robinson), R. 20. 

Btrlclcen liotir, n whole I>unr, inarkeil .as complctcil hy 
the striking of the clock. 

Hu pcrseverni for a slrich'cn hour In such a loiicut of 
unucccssruy tattle. 

strickle (strikT), u. [Burly mod. B. also a-fr/Wc, 
nml assibilalcd slritehci, slritehcU, sIriteUill, 
sIrirJicll ; < MB, .strihlc, slrpl-plle (= MD. strijcl:- 
cl, sireei.rl, stre/cel), a strickle ; dim. of .striel:.] 

1. A straight-edge used to .sweep gi'aiu oil level 
with tho top of a measure when measuring 
grain. — 2. A wooden swingle for dressing Hax. 
— 3. In rarp. and iiiasoiirji, a pattern or tom- 
plato.— 4. In foundiup; (a) A straight-edge 
used to remove superfluous sand to a level with 
tho top of a flask after ramming the sand info it. 
Comparo loam-board, (b) A template or pat- 
tern used in sweeping paffernsin sand or loam. 
— 5. In eutlcnj, a straight-edgo fed with emery, 
and employed to grind tho edges of knives ar- 
ranged spi’rall.v on a cylinder. E. U. JCuipht. 

strickler (strik'lGr), ii. [Also siriklcr; < 
strickle + -ci’I.] A strickle or strike. liaudlr 
TIoluw, Acml. of Armory, p. 337. (.Ytices ) 
[Local, Eng.] 

strict (strikl), a. [= F. strict (OF. sireit, etc.), 
< h. striatus, pp. of strinprre, draw' tight, bind, 
cniilriicfc: see slriiipciit, sIraiiA. Cf. straifl, tho 
older form of tlie same word.] 1. Drawn fight; 
tiglil; close: us, a .vfrief ligature. Arbuthuot. 
The liiRtfid gnd, with apeedy pnoc, 

,111.11 tlKiiiglil In .itralii her In n find cmlimcc. 

Drmhii, ti*. of Ovids .Mctnmorpli., 1.070. 

2. ’feiise; slirf: ti*-’, ii strict or lax fibor. — 3. 
Niirrow ; reslrictetl ; conllned; strait, [Obso- 
Iclo or areliaic,] 



strict 

Slrict passajto |llic ear] tlirouRh rvliich sishs are brought, 
Autl uiiispers for tlic Ireart, tlieir Blave. 

Wordm'orUi, Power of Sound, i. 

4. Close ; intirautc. 

There never was a more strict friendship than between 
tliose Gentlemen. 

Steele, in A. Dobson's Selections from Steele, Int., p. xl. 

5. Absolute; imbroken: as, strict sWcnco.— 6. 
Exact; accurate; careful; rigorously nice: as, 
words taken in their strictest sense; a strict 
command. 

I wish I had not look’d 
'\Vith such strict cj’cs into her follies. 

Deau. and FI., ThiciTy and Theodorct, i. 2. 
Atid fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping strictest watch. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 3G3. 

7. Exacting; rigorous; severe; rigid; as, strict 
in keeping tlie Sabbath ; a strict disciplinarian. 

Within these ten days take a monastery, 

A most strict house. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Tlieodorct, i. 1. 
Not over-ruled by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity. 

MtUon, P. L., V. 52S. 
Strict statutes and most biting laws. 

Shak., JI. for M., I. 3. 10. 

8. Restricted; taken strictly, narrowly, or ex- 

clusively : as, a strict generic or specific diag- 
nosis. — 9. In coot., constricted; narrow or 
close; straitened; not loose or dilTusc: as, the 
strict stem of some corals. — 10. In hoi., close 
or narrow and upright; opposed to tax: said 
of a stem or an intlorcseenoe. — 11. In music, 
regular; exactly according to rule; without lib- 
erties: as, a strict canon or fugue— A strict 
hand. Sec Annd.— Strict constructionist, counter- 
point. cross-examination. Sec tiic nouns.— strict 
creditor’s bill See acfjon, under creditor.— 

Strict foreclosure, fugue, sense, etc. See tlic nouns.— 
Strict imitation. Sec imitation, 3,— Strict settle- 
ment, in lau', 0 . device in Engllsli convoynuciug by 

tlic title to landed estates Is preserved in tlie family by 
convejing it In such manner that the father holds an 
estate (or life and the eldest son a eontingout or expectant 
estate In reinniuder, with interests also in other members 
of the family, so that usually only hj the coneurrence of 
father and son, and often of trustees also, can complete 
alienation ho inade. = Syil. 6. Close, scrupulous, critical. 
—7. Severe, lUgorom, etc. Sec austere. 

Striction (strik'shon), n. [< L. strictio{n-), a 
drnuing or pressing together, < stringcrc, pp. 
stnetus, draw tight, contract: see strict.^ A 
drawing or pressing together.— Lino of striction 
of a ruled surface, the locus of points on the pcnvratojs 
of a ruled surface where each Is nearest to the next con- 
secutive generator. 

Strictlandf, ». \_istrict+ taud: prob. suggested 
by island.'] An isthmus, flatliircll. [Hare.] 
strictly (striktMi), adr. In a strict manner, 
(a) Narrowly; closely; carefully; as. the matter Is to be 
investigated. \b) Exactly; ulthnlce or rigorous 
accuraej, exactness, or precision ; as, strietbj speaking, all 
men are not eiptnl. 

Horace liath but more stncthj spoke our thoughts. 

II Jonson, Poetaster, v, 1. 

(c) Positively; definitely; stringently. 

Charge him strictl;/ 

Not to proceed, hut wait my farther pleasure. 

Dri/dcn, .Spanish I'rlar, lii. 3. 

(d) Rigorously ; severely; without remission or Indul- 
gence ; AS ith close adherence to rule 

I wish those of niy blood tliat do olfend 
should be more strictlg punisb'il tlian my foes. 

Deau.and FI., Woman-Hater, Iv. 1. 
(c) Exclusively : out-and-out; tlioiougbly. 

Cornwall . . . was a pfnct/i/ Ih itisli land, with a Ri Itlsli 
nomenclature, and a British speecti « bleb lingered on Into 
the last century. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p, I Ifi, 

strictness (strikt'nes), u. The state or quality 
of being strict, in any sense, 
stricture (Strik'tfn’), u. [= F. stricture = It. 
strettura, < L. strictura, n contraction, < sfriii- 
(jerc, draw tight, contract : see strict. Cf. strait- 
iirc.] If. A drawing tight; contraction; com- 
pression; binding. 

Christ . . . came to knit the bonds of governmentfaster 
by the stricture of more icliglou.s ties. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd. 183.^), I. 207. 

2. Inpattiot., a morbid contraction of some mu- 
cous canal or duct of the body, as the esoplia- 
gus, intestine, urethra, or vagina. — 3t. Strict- 
ness. 

A man of stricture and flnu abstinence. 

Shak., J[. for M., 1. 3. 12. 

4. Sharp criticism; critical remark; coiisuro. 

I leave it (autobiography} wholly, both as to the matter 
and Btile, to your emendations. . . . By your blots and 
strictures It may receive a beauty which of itself It liad 
not. J. Cotton, in Aubrey’s Letters and Lives, I. 20. 

Cf. Mark; trace; evidence; sign. 

The God of nature implanted in their vegetable natures 
certain passive strictures, or signatures, of that wisdom 
wliieh hatli made and ordered all things with tlic highest 
reason. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of .Mankind, p. -lO. 
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Cock's, Syme’s, and Wheelbouse’s operations for 
stricture. See o?)erafion.— Resilient, spasmodic, etc., 
stricture. See the adjectives. (See a.\6o bridle-stricture.) 

strictured (strik'turd), o. [< stricture + ~cd‘^.] 
Affected with stricture : as, a strictured duct. 

strid. A preterit (obsolete) and past participle 
of stride. 

striddle (strid'l), v. ; pret. and pp. siriddlcd, 
ppr. striddling. [Frcq. of stride. Cf. straddle.] 
To straddle. [Prov. Eng.] 

stride (strid), V.; prot.sfrodc( formerly also sfrid), 
pp. stridden ov strid, ppr. striding. li'ME.stridcn 
(prot.sfrodc, .strood, strode), < AS. stridan (pret. 
strud, pp. striden), stride, s=MD.sfr/V7c«, 'D.strij- 
den = MLG. striden (pret. streed), stride, strive, 
= 0HG.sfn7a«, MHG. .striten, G* strcitcn = Dan. 
stride, strive, contend; also in weak form, OS. 
strWiian = OFrios. strida =Icel. strUlha = Sw. 
strida, strive; orig. appar. contend, lionco, in 
a particular use, go hastily, take long steps. 
Ilcnco the comp, bestride and froq. striddle, 
also straddle, hcstraddlc; and, tlirougb OF., 
strive and strife.] I. intrans. 1. Towalkwitli 
long stops; step. 

There was no Qrcke so giym, nc of so gret wllle, 

Durst abate on tlio buerncs, nc to bonkc stride; 

Nc afforsc hym with light to ferke out of ship. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. .'>087. 

Hell trembled ns he strode. Milton, P. L., ii. 070. 

2. To stand with the foot far apart ; straddle. 
Because th’ acute, and tlic rect-Anglcs too, 

Stride not so wide ns obtuse Angles doo. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartns's Weeks, II., The Columnes. 

Tlie nrclics, striding o’er the new-born stream. 

Burns, Vei-ses Written in Kenmore Inn. 
Striding level, n spirit-level the frame of which carries 
at its two extremities Inverted Y’s IicIoaa', so that it may 
be placed upon two concentric cylinders and straddle any 
small intervening projections. The striding level is n 
nocc88.a!y adjunct of the IrnnsU-lnstrumcnt Avhen this Is 
used for determining time, and Is used in many leveling- 
instruments. 

II. Il■alls. 1. To pass over at a step: as, to 
stride a ditcti. 

Another, like nn nnilirinn’s sturdy Spouse, 

Strides all the Space her I'ettlcont uIIoaas. 

Conyrere, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, til. 

2, To sit astride on; bestride; straddle; rido 
upon. 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast Shak., Macbeth, 1. 7. 22. 

stride (strid). n. {< stride, r.] 1. A step, es- 
Iiocially one that is long, measured, or pompous; 
a wide stroteli of the legs in walking. 

simplicity flies nwa>. and inl<|uity conics at UnxRstrides 
upon us. Sir T. Browne, rrn-Bnrial, Dcd. 

Her voice theatrically loud, 

And mascnUnc her stride. 

Pope, Inill. of Earl of Dorset. 

A lofty bridge, stepping from clIlT to clllf Avlth a single 
stride. Long/etlow, Hyperion, ill. 2. 

2. 'J'ho space inonsurod or the ground covered 
by a long step, or between putting down one 
foot and raising the other. 

Betwixt them both xvns but a little stride, 

'i'liat did the house of Rlchesse from hell-mouth divide. 

Sj^etwer, F, Q., II. \11. 24. 

strident (stri'dont), a. [= F. stndcni = Sp. 
I^g, c.'<tridcutc = It. stridente, < L. slridcn(t-).s', 
ppr. of .'‘tridcrc, give a harsh, shrill, or whistling 
sound, creak.] Creaking; harsh; grating. 

“ Brava ! hrava ! ’’ old Steyne’a strident voice was heard 
roaring over all the rest Thackeray, Vanity Fair, II. 

stridently (stil'dent-Ii), adr. Crenkingly; 
hiir.fhly; gratingly; 

stridor (stri'dor), «. [1 j.,< siridcrc, given Imi'sli, 
slirill, or wliistling hOimd, crenk: sco stridciil.'i 
A liarsh, creaking noise.— stridor dentium, prlnd- 
ing of the teetli : a common symptom during sleep in chil- 
dren alfectcil Avitli worms or other Intestinal irritation. 
It occurs also in fevers ns a symptom of Irritation of tho 
hratn. 

stridulant (stritru-lant), a. [<NL. ns if ^stri- 
dulati(i’).s‘, ppr. of ^stridularc: sec stridulaic,] 
Strident or stridiilous, ns an insect ; capable of 
stridulating; specifically, of or pertaining to 
tlie StriduJaniia. 

Stridulantia (strid-u-lnn'shi-a), n. pi. [NL. 
(Bunneistor, 1835) : see stridulant.] A group 
of hemipterous insects, including various forms 
whieli have tlie faculty of stridulating; specifi- 
cally, tho cicadas. Seo Cicadidw. 

stridulate (strid'u-lat), v. 1.; pret. and pp. 
stndulatcd, ppr. stridulating. [< NL. ns if *s/r/- 
dulatus, pp. of ^stridularc, <*L. stridulus, giving a 
shrill sotmd, creaking; sGOStridulous.] To make 
a stridulous noiso, as an insect; cffoct stridu- 
lation. ns tho cicada; grate, scrapo, or creak 
with tho organs of stridulation ; shrill; chiiT. 

stridulating-organ (strid'u-la-ting-or^'gnn), n 
111 entoni,, a linoly wrinkled or filo-liko surface 
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or plate, frequently having a pearly luster, 
by friction of whicli against another surface 
brought into contact with it a creaking sound 
is produced. These organs are variously situ- 
ated on tho wings, elytra, legs, abdomen, thorax, 
and even tho head. 

stridulation (strid-u-la'slion), n. [< stridulaic 
4- -mw.] The act, process, or function of stiid- 
ulating; tho power of so doing, or the thin, 
harsh, creaking noiso thnsproduced; a shrilling, 
stridulation is effected by rubbing together hard or rough 
parts of the body, often specially modified in various ways 
for that purpose, being thus not vocalization or phona- 
tion. It is highly characteristic of many homopterous 
insects, os the cicadas; of many orthopterous insects, as 
various locusts or grasshoppers ; and of some coleopterous 
insects, or beetles. It rarely occurs in lepidopterous in- 
sects, hut has been observed in somcbutterllies and moths, 
and also in a few spiders, as of the genus Thcridion. 'ihose 
homopterous insects in which it is specially marked are 
named Stridulantia. 

Stridulator (strid'u-lfi-tpr), n. [< stridulate + 
-ori.] An insect which’ stridiilates, shrills, or 
chirrs; that which is stridulatory. 
stridulatory (strid'u-lfi-to-ri), a. [< stridulate 
+ -ori/.] Pertaining to’ stridulators or stridiila- 
tion; stridulant or stridulous; shrill or shrill- 
ing; chirring. 

stridulous (strid'u-his), a. [< L, stridulus, 
creaking, rattling, hissing, < stridcrc, creak : sec 
strident.] Making a small harsh sound; having 
a thin, squeaky sound; squeaky; creaking. 

To make them [the old men] garrulous, as grasshoppers 
are ftndufojw. Chapman, Iliad, iil., Commentarj'. 

Stridulous angina. Same as laryngismus stridulus 
(which see, under larrjngismus). 

Striet, V. i. A Middle English form of strew. 
strife (strif), «, [< ME. strij^, < OF. cstrif, <lcc]. 

strith, strife, contention, jiain, grieL = Sw. Dan. 
strid, combat, contention, = OS. OFries. strid 
= D. sinJd=:OJIG. MHG. sirit, G. streif, strife, 
=5 OL. stlis (gen. stlit-), L. Us (UU), strife, liti- 
gation (seo litigate) ; from tho verb, Icel. stridha, 
strive, contend, etc.: sco stride. Ci, strive.] 1. 
A striving or offort to do one’s best ; earnest at- 
tempt or endeavor. 

Wltli ftri/c to please you, day exceeding day. 

Shak., All’s Well, Epil. 

2. Emulative contention or rivalry; active 
struggle for superiority; emulation. 

Weep with equal sh\fe 

Who should weep most. Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1791. 

Thus gods contended (noble strife, 
tVorthy the heavenly mind !) 

Who most should do to soften anxious life. 

Congreve, To the Earl of Godolphln. 

3. Antagonistic contention; contention char- 
acterized by anger or enmity; discord; con- 
llict; qimrrbl : ns, strife of tho elements. 

Slth for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Both yield, to stay your dendlj stride a space. 

Spcm^cr, F. Q., II. vl. 33. 

Twenty of them fought in this black strife. 

Shak., ll.umlJ. ill. 1 1S3. 
To take Btrifet, to enter into conflict. 

For which he took ivith Rome and Cesar stryf. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. CO.'). 
=Syn. 2 and 3. Strife, Contention. These words agree in 
being verj’ general, In having a good sense possible, and 
in seeming elevated or poetical when applied to the or- 
ganized quarrels of war or to anything more than oi-al 
ilisputes. Strife is tho stronger. Contention often indi- 
cates the more continued and methodical effort, and 
hence is moic often the ivord for rivaliy in effort to pos- 
sess something. Such a rivalry, ivlien definite in form 
and limited In time, is a coute.'it: as, the contests of tlic 
Greek games. A confenh’on that is forcible, violent, ex- 
hausting, or attended witli real or figurative convulsions 
or contortions, is a struggle. Sec encounter. 

strifeful (strif'ti'il), a. [< strife + -fid.'] Full 
of strife; contentious; discordniit. 

Blit ftnifidt rnintl niul diverse qnnlitec 

Drew tiiem In pnrtcs, niul ciicli mnde others foe. 

SjicmcT, F. Q., II. ii. 13. 

strig (strig), II. [Origin ob.scni-e.] 1. The 
footstalk of n flower, leaf, or fruit. Ure, Diet., 
I. 302. — 2. The tang of a sword-blade. Seo 
tang. 

strig (strig), r. t. ; pret. and pp. sirigged, ppr. 
siriggiiig. [< strig, ii.] To remove tlic foot- 
stalk from : ns, to strig currants, 
striga (stri'gil), 71. ; pi. striga: (-jo). [NL., < L. 

striga, a swath, furrow, < slriiigcrc, draw tight, 
contract: seo strict.] 1. In hot., a sharp- 
pointed appressed bristle or liair-like scale, 
constituting a species of pubcscouce in plants. 
— 2. In coiit,, a streak or stripe; a stria. — 3. 
In nrc/i., a flute of a column, 
strigate (stri'gat), o. [< NL. "strigatus, < L. 
striga, a furrow: see striga.] In ciitoiii., same 
as strigosc. 

Striges (stri'jez), u. pi. [NL., < L. strix (strig-), 
an owl.] The owls, or Strigida: in a broad 



Striges 

ns a suborder of Eaptorcs; the nocturnal 
of luty. The phj-siopnoniyis peculiar byreason 
of the 1 ita il evpfo'^inji, lengthwise contraction, and di- 
ploic thickening of the skull, which is often nsymmetrl- 
t.l Tlie ejes look forward, not laterally as in other 
hiul-*. nml are set in a peculiar disk of radiated feathers 
.• or l 0 '‘ eoinpletely formed, tlie feathers of the front 
u'tioi^o and adpressed, hiding the base of the bill. 
t'K- facial disk, of which some radiating feathers 
•) 'ih.ii shape ami texture constitute a rutf. The eyes 
' n Kircc, with a peculiarly shaped ojcball, the cor- 
•nj protuberant, and with the sclerotic presenting 
- u’u'whaT like a short acorn in its cup; the iris 
ih o' gtoat iiKis’i lueut, dilating and contracting 
I 1 ni re tliin is usual in binls. The car-parts are 
■ -L-. nftrn unlike on opposite sides of tlic liead, 

. \i V I V :t)) movable external Hap, tin- ojieitu- 

• u'Tcit extent. The tuft- t.f f, ifhcrs, 

I * •• •• ■ nf ni in> owls are the I •rniplumes or 
i i, 1 peculiar in tliat tin no-tril-, open 
' ■ ' t t'l ' Lie lather tlnui in it-* Liib-t m< e, ami 

. toothed. There ate foin toes, of 

^ t t«r 1 • a > i^.itile and shorter tbnu the inner. 

I : I. It- joint-i together shortei than the fourth 

, 1 , 1 - 1..W - aie .all long, sharp, and ciuied, and the 

, ..p IS ‘^imutimcs iiectinate. 'J'lie featheis la -k 

■ 'll''- and the plumage is pccnliarh soft and bleml- 

I - ■ 'ling a iioi-.'le-s Hight. Tin birds havt. no am 
’■'!!• 1 on*' piir of intrinsic <)riiigeil nmsiles, a 
’ i. il glmd. ]>>us clnlilied c.cca, «liorf intc-tines. mod- 
.*,'iV mu- 111 u* gi?7.kul. capacious gulUt without '•]>• 

. ) i' p, a peculiiir stnicture of the tar«oim't.vf.ii -i and 
I ,ul U r joint, a inantibrhtcd ami doubie-nntcln.d oi « n 
t.i -tcinmn, ba^Iptci-jgoid s, ami sjkiii^j rnavll- 

j • 1 .V'p - and l.icr^m ils Tlie '•nbouUt is di\ Idod into 

• f • iili< Sfr. 'i'f.t and -l/nc Xiic'finrjn is i 

-VI n\ :n c cut - umlei f orii-< ir’, it , hnirl 

' ''Ok , .Njrfo.’n, »'p/l, yn o?. uid >fr,x 

Strigidm [XL., < 

^ Till’ owls ns a f.nuilx ni sin^Mno -u- 

no'''t5in:il binl'^ <if jiroy of the onlor Eupron s • 
11 - 'i ill lliroo v.'iiso^, (o) Same a” .'s'ngv inclmling 
.'11 - v !-. 'me a« Jlvr no'd.r, including onl\ the bam 

o-l- {-1 In Imling all owl- i.xcepting the .Ifmono/.v. 
In t’li- ti-" tlie «li-;iiutf\e clnrneti i*- ate the fureuVi’n 
v ' O'! \\ "' 1 to the *l"Uble-mdcheil "r fene-trato .-lu* 
im:i , tt, nU'Mle (Ian md jn i tinale, ami the facial «li-k, 
in -'I. pi d' I r not triangular. 

rtrinl ' ^ti ij'ih.n, [ < L. .sf»*o/i/tv ( = fir. rr//; ; }, 
:\ -iT.ii' r. < .'■fniitmr, draw li;:lit, eoiitmot, 
;<iM( > . Lrrni'.iv •-troko: j-oo stnrt,] 1, Aii in* 
sirinin nf of nii'inl, ivory, oi* lioni, tisod l»y tin* 
ni for '•niapitiL' tlo* t-lctn nl tli'* Imth and 

in :),■ L'MiiMi’.-iuui : a dos}t-s-,.r.ip('r. S<'o «-iit 
ir d' !• /.7o/ ji'ir . — 2\. A il»’-lidiru's|i. or a gdovo 
of Imk’-'dotli. rouL'li toxvi liiiLV «'r <'tlier 
I 1 -* 1 f"i -•jfiiid.iliTio till' .‘'k'ui li\ ruldiing. 

" t’ V I 'd’f r tin* « otem ar’iim r, w.t-liiiig vMth 
1 i' il’i I * '! 1 w '’fi T*, v 1 * 1 , oj h aiid bt mg nibbed w 
i i't 1 t f o, , „ ’ -■ 'll s ‘■kin, put on (lie optfitor - li md 

Id 'll".'. /> /k/i, l)i.ir\ , .turn . lnr>. 

Striplnto i.i'i-Ifif [< NIi. ‘'(rniilalus. 

< -'/ oiV . (j. V.] Ill nitotn., noiuti: tlio front 
!*'j of 1. •• V. !i>‘ii it is furiii-'lio'l wit li u strigolis 

pl..s7n'///'v(-l''z). [.\L.. 
<' L. a f-<'rii)if‘r : soo An oi- 

o.ri rui tin- lit-l tnr-al joint of a liocV fore lot:. 
11 ^. -d to rurry oj I'loan tin* anlonnio; a <*iirr>- 
mi aecount of tlio fniigo* <>f 
^tiIl hail s. \( f)i<- ( n 1 o{ the (jbh is a nnoabli fpm, 
i"! 1 "'I till - - pur I’H xpimUd im mlir.nn , tlie \ tin ni. w bii b 
e m b' br'iugld inti I ' nnl'u't Itli (lie st rig III-, f unung .i 
t.r'ul roitli 1 . Iin bi <• 1 u s the antenna in (In. ln'n'»w 
of till t-'r: 'ill' j 'I --I s the vcltim of tin- sjnir uf'rm it. ami 
dr - til" : 'it' nil i through tin* npi rlitn thus foiim i| 

i-Li.i'i-ld-), n. [Also, orronooiisiy. 

' '• : dnn. of ,] In /yo/., niinulolx 

-*! i JO-o, 

striffinc ' - L l. o. f< ]j.yirix {strip-) + o/o'-’. I 

* *', j-li‘i : iih.’.'d to or ro'^oinblin;; an nv.l. 
Ot, O; O’ ], " infiig f'l till Stri-i>'y. or y'tn-t <'// in a bn. nl 
‘ '!• I'd I'l ! nii.ov. r- belonging to ‘ b" .sVrc/ot.'r 
' ) , d, 'I'l l|i 1 from nliirin.', 

Stril^niGTit ‘ ' M'ig''nH;nt ), it. [< \j. stripinnitimi, 
that lib'll j . -'-r.'iiod off, a scrapin';. < s-frinpi n , 
dnr.v 1 A'liX ''f.ntno't, tfrazo, strokf*: soo stripil ] 
Ser.ajiiiiiL' ; Hint whi'di is s^'rapml off. 

lira^'oolns mi'i many other, beside the and 

oi'loroijs adin -i'ln- from men's handf, at knowkdge that 
riotjilng pri c < d' Ih from gold In the usiml ilecfiftir.n tin re* 
'•f- ,SVr 7’. /iOne/ie, Vulg. Krr , 11 

Strigopidfe i-tri-;;oj)'j-<lC*), n, ]>J. [NL. (I’mi.i- 

I'.irf''. < .StiHpfjis- + -/dr7’.] 'J'lio Stnpopi- 

ii:r roi'anlt d ns n family apart from E.sittaruI.r. 
StriGOpinfG fstrit;-p-pLnO), u. pi. [X'lo, < Stn- 
f/oy;s' 4- -/mv.] Tlio owl-parrots; a subfamily 
of J'.yittfirifl.T, or tho only subfamily of Strnpt- 
)iift;r^ r<'pi «“-c‘nlod liy tlie genus Slripnps. Also 
A '/•/ iipop i n;r. ( }. /'I nsrfi . 

StriffOps f‘^trI't;o])s), u. [XL. (G. R. Gray, 
l^-^b); abo Stn'fiojisis ; also Strinpops and Stnn- 
'/oyo/v ( VaTi dor Iloevon, ISHG); i. Strix {Strip-), 
a .‘•eiofcli-owl, + Gr. tji/', eye, face.] A f;eiuis of 
J'.sitt(iri(I;r^ OI* made type of a family Stripopidic, 
oontriinin'; tho kakapo, or nocturnal flifjlitless 
parrot of New Zealand, S.hahroptilus ; flieowl- 
imrrots: so called from tlie owlish pliysioj^no- 
my. The Kternal keel and tlie furculurn are defective, 
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and the birds have not the power of fliglit. See cut under 
oivl-parrot. 

strigose (stn'gos), a. [< NL. strigosKSj < striga, 
q* V.] 1. In 6oL, rough with strigee; beset 

with sharp-pointed and appressed straight and 
stiff hairs or bristles: as, a strigose leaf or 
stem. — 2. In c«fow., streaked, or finely fluted; 
havdng fine, close parallel ridges or points, like 
the surface of a file. Also strigatc. 
strigous (stn'gns), a. [< NL. strigosus: see 
.s'fn/;o'?e.] Same as strigose. 
strike (strik), r. ; prot. pp. strncl'.strichTu 

(obs. or dial. sinicl:eu), ppr. striking. [< 
ytriken, ytrgkni (pret. sirok, stroke^ stroke, pp. 
striken, .stin'kcn)y < AS. .strican (pret. slrde, pj). 
strum), g(», proeeeil, advance swiftly and 
smoothly, =(.)Eries.,‘Jfi*r/4Vf = D.sirijkcn = jNILG. 
striken, LG, ytriLen = (dllG. strihhan (strong), 
streivhon (weak), MIIG. .sirichen, streichen, G. 
sfrt smooth, rub, stroke, spread, strike; cf. 
I<‘eL sfrjiika, sirgkja = Sw. stryka = Dan. sirygc, 
‘-tioke, rub, wipe, Goth, sfrik'c, a stroke, tittle, 
akin to L. stringcrc, draw tight, graze, stroke, 
<‘te. (see sf iiigcnt, strain^, strii t). Ci. strcaJA, 
.'‘fn (ik-, .sfrnf (^,i.irakc~, stroke, ete. The senses 
ot stnh nri »mieh involveil. the orig. sense ‘go,* 
.dong.’ benig eonnnoiil\ lost from view, or 
ri'ram^d only as a’-«:oeinted with the sense 
‘hit ’j I. /a/m/is'. 1. Togo: proeeed; advance; 
in inodi rn use. 4‘>-|H‘eially, t<‘ go or move sud- 
denly. oi with a sudden turn. 

\ inoim tint moclit goo.! couthc. as me tho« 3 te, 
A7n./.r foitli btcrnly. ami stodcbifoni hem alle. 

i'avs' Ploinnan (II), iTcl., 1. 183. 

To .oojil tlM'in, we ftnu'l: out i>f the way, ami crossed 
the pugnaiit « Iminiuaii to the foot of the mountaines. 

Sanilyg, Travnilos, p. lf>S. 

Ty <u>il - iiKf' t they recovered themselves, and, having 
the w nh »1 k 111 , >triicK' into the harbour. 

\ftiiion, New nugiond's Memorial, p. 47. 

M’liether the poet followed tlic romancer or the chroni- 
cler in Ills « oil. I. ption of a dramatic character, he at the 
(list step ^frr/r'. into lliat inide\iating track of ourhmn.an* 
itj amid the aeeid. nt- of ns. po-ition. 

/ If hraHi, Amen of Mt., II. *-30. 

V li-pit.li from Newfoundland tliat the caplin 
h i\. imr' Ih Mil- III. .ms that the cod. the most famous 
of .ill . .iiiiiM r« I il Ilsh, has. nrroeil on tl*‘ 

.''Cl. .tmrr , N. S., lA’III. 3rj2. 

2t. To llort : oliil.’: nm. 

\-t ^tl»tll tint ntnKrth stille 
Mnrri' Hint s/,,*/Tf X Sjm'inunn Enrly Eny., li. 48. 

3. To }Ms- w ii II viiddiMi qiiieknoss uinl effect ; 
dart: |inr*-o. 

'I ill a il.iit (liroiigli Ins Iher. I'mv. vil. 23. 

II. O' the hiight and bllsHful Kefonnation (by Divine 
I'owu>»'r'»4 ihr.Migh (he hlack and settled Night of Ig- 
iior.uii. .ind \iiti . iiristi.ui l\r.mii>. 

Kefonnalloii in Eng, i. 

4. To « oiiM* -iiddmily or iincxj)eetodly. 

U ♦ ha. I un„t iip..ii a well-heateii track on entering the 
lull' It. Ttn/lor, Northern Travel, p 117. 

f). 'Fo run or oxtond in any particular direc- 
tion. c-poeially with reference to tho i>oints of 
tho coinpa"*': a word U'-ed chiefly by geologists 
Ml speaking of the strata, orof stratiiied masses, 
iiut also byiniiicrsin indicating tin* position of 
the lode or vein. The latter, however, goner- 
ally U'-c nin in preferener to s-t) ike. — 6, To low- 
I'l* a sail, a flag, or colors in token of respect; 
hciH'c, to surrender, as t») a superior or an ene- 
my: yield. 

'I he eiiem) htlll came «»n with greater fni}, and hopcil 
by tils iMifiihi r «'f null to cany the prire; till at last tho 
IhicUshm.m. Ilmliiig liiimclf hiiik iip.ice, and ready lo per- 
ish. ftnirK Steele Spectator, No. 330. 

The- iiitiTcst of oiir kingdom Is ready to xfn'A’c to tint 
of yom p'liiitst il'-timg towns. Sui/t. 

7. To t<iueh; glam*o: graze; impinge by ap- 
pubo. 

L' t ns ronsidi r tin' n il and vvlilte coloura in porphyrj’ : 
hinder light fnim >tn’ ni'i on It, and its coloura vanish. 

L'frle, Huiii.m Ttider^landlng, II. vili. 19. 

8, ^J’o run agioiind or ashore ; run upon a bank, 
rock, oc otijor obstacle; strand: as, tho sliip 
slrnrkM midnight. — 0. To iiilliet a blow, stroke, 
or thrust ; attack: as, to stnU in tho dark. 

We have «hawn our swords of (.nd's wonl, and stricl'cn 
at the ro«)ts of all evil to have them cut down. 

LuHin^r, sermons, p. 219 
He htrake nt Iilm, ami miss« d Iiim, d' ye mai k*' 

(ientleman Usher, v. 1, 

A Snri»rl7c in War Is like an Apoplexy in the iSmly, 
w lilch Kfn'Afi w'ltlioiit giving Warning for Iiefence. 

linker. Chronicles, i». 70. 

Ky their designing leaders taught 

To strike at power whicli for themselves they sought. 

Erydcn, Astnea Kedux, 1. ,32. 

10. To hit; beat; tap: as, tho Iiammer .fh/irs' 
on tho boll of a clock. 


strike 

They plunge their Oars all at one instant into the Water, / 
keeping exact time with each other: and that they may 
thebetterdothis there is one that sfnAreson asmallGong, 
or a wooden Instrument, before ever>' stroke of the Oar. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 74. 

11. To sound by percussion, ^vith or as with 
blows ; be struck: as, the clock strikes. 

One whose Tongue is strung vp like a Clocke till the 
time, and then strikes, and sayes much when hec talkes 
little. Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Stayed llan. 

A deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 21. 

12. To use one’s weapons; deal blows; fight: 
as, to strike for one’s country. 

God’s arm strike with us 1 'tis a fearful odds, 

Shah, Hen. V., iv. 3. 3. 

Is not he the same God still? Is his hand shortned that 
lie cannot ^friA:c, or doth his heart fail that he dare not 
luinish? Stillingjlcet, Sennons, I. x. 

13. To press a claim or demand by coercive 
or threatening action of some kind; in com- 
mon usage, to quit work along with others, in 
order to compel an employer to accede to some 
demand, as for increase of pay, or to protest 
against something, as a reduction of wages : 
as, to strike for higher pay or shorter hours of 
work. — 14. To steal, as by pocket-picking. 
[Slang.] — 15t. To give tho last plowing be- 
fore the seed is so'wn. Davies. 

To liaiTow tlic ridges ere ever ye strike 
Is one piece of husbandry SiifTolk doth likix 

Timer, September’s Husbandry, st. 9, 

16. To take root, as a slip of a plant. 

The young tops strike freely if they ore taken off about 
three inches long, and inserteil singly in some s.andy soil 
In small pots. The Field, Slaich 12, 1SS7. {Encyc. Diet.) 

17. To fasten to stones, shells, etc., as young 
oysters; become fixed or set. — ISf. To move 
with friction; grate; creak. 

The closet door striked as it uses to do, both at her com- 
ing In and going out. Aubrey, Slisc., p. 83. 

19. In tho United States army, to perform 
menial services for an officer; act ns an offi- 
cer’s servant: generally said of an enlisted 
man detailed for that duty. — 20. To become 
saturated with salt, as fisli in the process of 

l ade, ns colors of goods in washing or cleaning. 
Workshop Eeccipts, 1st ser., p. 321.— To be struck 
or stricken In years, to be far along in years ; to be of 
nil advanced ago. 

And they bnd no child, . . . nnd they both were well 
stricken in years. Luke i. 7. 

The king 

Is wise nnd virtuous, nnd his noble queen 
Well struck in years. Shah, Rich. III., i. 1. 92. 
To strike amain. Secamauii.— To strike at, to make 
or aim a blow nt ; attempt to strike ; attack . as, to strike 
nt one’s rival.— To Strike back, (n) To return blow for 
blow (6) To refuse to lead, ns fish when, instead of follow- 
ing close along tlie leader and passing into the bowl of the 
weir, they retreat from the not, nnd with a sweep double 
the whole weir. — To strike for, to start suildouly for; 
make for: as, he xtrircA* /or home, ((.’olloq.) — To strike 
home, to give a decisive nnd etfectivo blow or thrust. 

Who may, in the ambush of my name, strike home. 

Shah, M. for M., I. 3. 41. 
To strike in. (n) To make a vigorou-s move, effort, or ad- 
vance. 

If he he mad, I will not bo foolish, but strike in for a 
share. Brome, Northern Lass, iii. 2. 

Ho nclviscs me to strike in for some preferment, now I 
have friends. Sui/t, Journal to Stella, xxx. 

{b) To put in one’s word suddenly ; interpose ; interrupt. 

I proposed tho embassy to Coust.antinople for Sir. Ilen- 
shavv, but my Lord Winchelsea struck in. 

Evelyn, Diarj', June 18, ICCO. 

(c) To begin ; set about. 

It [the water of the Dead Sea] bore me up in such a 
manner tliat when I struck in swimming, my legs were 
above the water, nnd I found it ditllcult to recover my 
feet. Vococke, Description of the East, 11. i. 30. 

(d) To f.all In ; conform ; join or unite. 

I always feared y« event of yo Anisteidamers striking in 
with US. 

Cushman, quoted In Bradford’s Tlyniouth Plantation, p. 57. 

lie struck Diver)’ zealously with the Presbyterians, went 
to their meetings, ami was ver)’ liberal in bis abuses, not 
only of the Archbishop, but of the whole order. 

E. Gibson, In Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 227. 
(r) To arrive ; come in ; make for the shore : said of fish. 

Those who have been on tho Newfoundland coast when 
the caplin strikes in will not forget the excitement that 
cnsueil. Sci. Amcr., N. S., LVIII. 3ri2. 

To strike Into, (a) To enter upon, ns by some sudden 
act or motion ; break into : ns, to strike into a run. 

It struck on a sudden tnfosuch reputation that it scorns 
any longer to soulk, but owns Itself publickly. 

Government of the Tongue. 
(&) To turn into iiulckly or abruptly ; betake one’s self to 
In haste. 

It began raining, ami I struck into Mrs. Vanliomrigh’s, 
and illned. , Sui/t. 

To Btrlko out (") In boxing, to deliver n blow from the 
shoulder, (b) J u dit i cl one’s eomse, as in swimming: ns, 



to Sitrike out for the shore, (c) To make a sudden move or 
excursion : as, to strike out into an irregular couisc of life. 

I concluded to move on and strike out to the south and 
southwest into ilissouri. The Century, XLI. 107. 

(d) In hasc-hall, to he put out because of failure to strike the 
hall after a certain number of trials : said of the hatter,— 
To Stride up. (a) To begin to play or sing. 

If the Musickc overcome not iny mclancholly, I fehall 
(pian-cl: and if they sodainly do not strike up, I shall 
presently sti ike thee domic. 

Ileywood, Woman Killed witli Kindness, 1 . 1. 

lie got a little excited, ns you may have seen a canary 
sometimes wlien another strikes vp. 

0, U’ Ilohncf, Autocrat, ix. 

(b) To make acquaintance; become associated : with 
iColIoq.l 

Uespurr'd to London, and left a thousand curses hcliitid 
him. llerc he struck up uith bharpers, scourers, and Al- 
satians. , ...» 

Gaitlcman Jnstniclcd, p. 491. {Danes, under Alsatian.) 

II. irans. If. To pass the hand over lightly; 
stroke : as, to sinkc the beard or hair. 

I stnjkc ones heed, ns we do a cliyldcs wlian he dothc 
well. ,le applanie. . . . My fathei sayeth I am a good 
Boiine; he dyd dryke my hoed by cause I Iiad conned my 
lesson without tlie hooke. Palsgrave. 

Alsocucn wlicnhoISirT. More] shuld lay douiiclils head 
on the hlocke, lie, hauyng a great giay heard, driked out 
his heard, and sayd to tlie hangman, 1 pray you let me lay 
my beaid oner the hlocke least jc should cut it 

Hall, Chron. (cd. Ifc03), p. SIS. 

2t. To pass liglitly as iu stroking. 

I thought, lie will surely . . . strike Ids hand over the 
place and recover the leper. 2 Ki. v. 11. 

3. To make level or even, as a nioasuro of grain, 
salt, etc., by drawing a strickle or straigbt-edgo 
along the fop, or, in tbc case of jiotatocs, by 
seeking to make the projections eipuil to the de- 
pressions: as. to yiril.'c a bnslicl of wheat; a 
alnfck or striked as distinguisbed Iroin a beuped 
measure, 

I'ouriffrfliA'ed measures or flrlots coutnius in just piopor* 
tiun fom heaped tlrluts 

/frporf ,SVo/c/t Cotnuti'fionay, UUb 

All grain to ho nuMSUied drickid, without hoajt?, and 
without pressing or sIiaKing doun. 

Act Irish Parliauivut, 

4f. To balance tho accounts in. 

And tlie said Journall, with two other hookes, to lye 
upon (he grccnclothda)Iy, to the intent the noconiptants. 
and other particular cleikes, maj lake out the solutmu^ 
entred Into said hookes, uherehj tUcj niaj d rike iUcir 
lydgers, ami goo to bring in then iKcompta incnlinciitly 
upon tlic s.ime. 

Ordinauca and Jlcyidaiwns, p. 229 {iJaUitreU f 
5. To lower or dip; let, take, or liaul down; 
ns, to strike tho tojnnu^ts; to strike a llair, as in 
token of suiTender or .salute; to.stnl,rov Inwer 


One meets (on paper only) with the *‘cighteen*carat 
desnerado,” who has ** struck it rich" on the Vikes or m 
the lanciics. Comhill May., X. 45., No. 04, p. 809. 

Wc resumed onr inarch the following day, hut soon 
siniclt snow that materially impeded our progress. 

iiarper^s May., LXXVI. 400. 

“I didn't strike the stairs at first,” whispered the butch- 
er, "and I went too far along that upper hall; hut when 
I came against a door that was partly open I knew I was 
wi-oiig, ami turned back." 

7?. Stockton, irerrj' Chanter, xn. 

11. To enter the mind of, as an idea; occur to. 

It appeared never to have itmcA* traveller or tourist that 

there was anytliing in Albania except snipes. 

Jt. Curzon, Moiiast. in the Levant, p. 204. 
It strife/.* me that . . . it might be worth while to study 

him. D. Christie Murray, Weaker Vessel, iv. 

12. To impress strongly; as, the spectacle 
struck him a.s a solemn one. 

It[llictemplcof Baalheclrfn'A-esthcMiml with an Airof 
Greatness beyond any thing (hat I ever saw licfoio, ami is 
an eminent proof of thcMagnillccnccof thcaiicient Archi- 
tecture. Maundrcll, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 187. 

I have been struck, also, with the superiority of many of 
the old sepulchral inscriptions. 

ireiny, Sketch-Book, p. 215. 

13. To appeal- to: as, how does it strilc you? 

Now, Mrs. D.inglc, didn't yon say it firuck you in tlic 

sameliglit? 5/icr«/on, The Critic, i 1. 

When caith breaks tip and Heaven expands, 

How will the change strike me and you, 

In the house not made with hands? 

Proicmny, By the riresule. 

14. To fall into; nssnme: ns, io strike i\\\ atti- 
tude. 

No sooner bad the hoiscs struck a canter than Gihblc’s 
j.'ick-hools . . . began to play nltenmtely against the 
tioifac’s n.mkfi. Scott, Old Mortality, ill. 

15. To give a blow to; smite; hit; collide with; 
impiiigo upon. See to strike down, off, out. etc., 
below. 

Tho servants did strike him with the palms of their 
bunds. xiv. 05. 

He at riiillppl kept 

Hb swonl e’en like ad.uu cr: whiU 1 struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius. 

Shak., A. and C, HI. 11. 80. 

Tho laiid Ftrak her on the mouth, 

Till she spat out o’ hltide. 

Latrd «*/ n*<inV»<toun (Child's Ballads, HI. IlOX 

16. Touttuck; a^sail ; hOt upon. 

That was llic lane of Icwcs, 

TliiU nlinl woman were tn aiioutric taken, were she liche 
or poto. 

ith stones men i-hiilde hlr strykv. and stone lilr to deth. 

J'O-rs /V(nnim«(B), xil. 77. 

'1 he ie«l pestilence strike all trades in Home ! 

Shak., Cor., Iv. 1. 18. 


24. To bring suddenly and completely into 
some specified state, by or as by a swift, sharp 
blow or stroke: as, to strike on© dumb. 

S. Pixulc w'as himselfe sore against Clirist, til Christ 
gaue him a great fal, and threw him to the giound, and 
strake him staike blind. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 11. 

Oh, hard uew's ! it frets all my blood, 

And strikes me stiffc with hoiTour and amazement. 
Ileyivood, Fair Maid of the West (^Yo^ks, ed. 1874, II. 89S). 
In view of the amazed town and camp, 

He sirakc him dead, and brought Peralta off. 

Fletcher {and another), Love’s Cure, i. 1. 

25. To pierce; stab. 

Yet when the tother answ'cred him that there was in 
cuerj’ mans moutli spoke of him much shame, it so strake 
him to yc heart tliat w*’ in fewe dales after he withered A 
consumed aw.ay. Sir T, More, lUcli. III. (Works, p. Ul f). 

For I hit him not in vainc as Artagerses did, but full in 
the forehead hard by the eye, and strake him Hirough and 
through his head againc, and so overthrew him, of which 
blow he died. Forth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 792. 

26. To protluce with sudden force; effect sud- 
deiil}’ and forcibly; cause to enter. 

It cannot be tliis w’eak and WTithled shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. 

Shale., 1 Hen. VL, ii. 3. 24. 
Bring out the lady : she can quell this mutiny. 

And witli her powerful looks strike aw'c into them. 

Fletcher {and another). False One, iv. 2. 
WLiving wide her myrllo wand, 

She strikes a uiiivcisal peace through sea and land. 

JVi7/on, Nativity, 1. 52. 

27. To stomp with a stroke; impress; lienee, 
to mint; coin: as, to stnViC coin at the mint. 

The princes who slniek these medals, .says Eugeiiius, 
seem to have dcblgned them rather as an ostentation of 
their wealth than of their virtues. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, in. 
Here they arc, thirty good Harry groats as ever were 
struck in bluff old Hal's time. Scott, Abbot, vil. 

28. To chuso to enter or penetrate; thrust: as, 
a tree strikci< its roots deep. 

Bedlam beggars, who, ^vitll roaring voices. 

Strike In their numb’d and mortified baio arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemaiy, 

’ 5/m/;., Lear, il. 3. 10. 

29. To cause to sound; anuounce by sound: 
as, tho cdock strikes twelve; hence, to begin to 
beat or play upon, as a dnim or other instru* 
inont ; begin to sing or play, as a song or tune : 
often witli vp. 

Strike up tlie drums. Shak., K. John, v. 2. 179. 

Strike the Lyre upon an nntiy’d String. 

Conyreve, Taking of Namure. 
When the college clock *frwe/: two, llogg w’ould rise, in 
spite of Shellei’s entreaty or remonstrance, and retiic for 
the night. E. Doicden, Shelley, 1. 67. 


anything below decks. 

Fearing lest the> should fall into the quicksands, lthe> 1 
strake ‘>ail, and so were driven. Acts wiii 17. 


Now, strike your sailes, yec J«dly Mariners, 

For w e be come unto a (lUiet loilc. 

Si>en-(r, T (/., I. xii 42 


The Maltese commanding ours to dnke their lL»g a)r 
the great masters of Malta, and ours buUhng them strike 
foi the King of Liigland 

Court and Tiinen of Charles I., I. 499, 


Peath druck them in those Shapes again, 

As <»mc lie <lld when they were Men. 

prior. Turtle and Sparrow. 

17. To us'iail «r overcome, as with some occult 
iiillucnce, ageiiev, or power; sinite; shock; 
blast. 

I will go study mlFcliief, 

And put a look on. arm'd with all my cunnings, 
Sh.iH meet him like a basllbk, and strike him. 

I'htcher (and a«ot/<tT), False One, iv. 2. 


6. To take down or apart; jiack up and remove; 
fold: as, to .*</;•//.•(■ a tent ; iootrikt a scene on tlie 
stage of a theater. 

The king, who now' found Iiimself w ithout an enemy In 
these parts-, struck his tents, and ii-tunicd to Gaza in D.a- 
waro i/rucr. Suuicc of the Nile, II 28. 

Yes, on the first bad weather joii'll give ordere to ytrike 
your tents. Shendnn (.0. 'I'he Camp. ii. 8. 

7. To lade into a cooler, as eane-jiiiec in sugar- 
making. — 8t. To dab; rub; smear; anoint. 

They shall t.akc of the blood, and strike it on llic two side 
posts. Lx. xH. 7. 

'1 he mother sahl nothing to tbh, but gave nui-se a ler- 
(am ointment, with directions that she should strike the 
child’s eyes with it. 

Kcightleys Fairy Mythology (Tio\\\\ 6 Awt. Lib ), p. 802. 
9. To ctface with a otroke of a pen; erase; 
remove from a record as being rejected, cito- 
noous, or obsolete: withr/i/v/y, out, off, etc.: as, 
to bfrikc out an item in an account. 

Madam, the wonted mercy of tho king, 

Tli.jt overtakes jour faults, has met w ith tins. 

And struck it out. 

Beau, and FI., King-t\nd No King, ii 1. 
That thou didst love licr, strikes t-onic scores away 
From the great compt. Shak , All’s Well, v. 3. 56. 

Vernon is struck o/tlio list of admirals 

Walpole, Letters, II. 1'^. 

UallLav was informed that his sen ices were no longer 
needed, and liis name was .druck out of tlie Ciiimcil Book 
Macaiday, Hist. Lng.,vl. 

10- To come upon suddenly or unexpectedly; 
hit upon; light upon; find; discover: as, to 
strike oM*, to strike ore] to sfn/.’t' the right jjatb. 
[Chiefly colloq.] 


About Maidstone in Kent, a eeitaln .Monster was found 
struckea Willi tlic Lightning, which iloiiMer had a Head 
like an Ass. Baker, (Tiionides, p 75. 

Lven bmve men have been struck with this involuntarj’ 
trcinlding iijion going int*> battle for the first time, the 
series of ‘■en>‘atlon8 commencing with tlie bo'jin of Hie yet 
distant camion. 

J. .M. CarnocAnn, Operative .8urgcr>',p. 109. 

18. To knock; dash: as, to sfn/.r one’s foot 
against a stone. 

lie struck Ills hand upon his breast, 

And ki.sa’d tlie fatal knife. Shak., Lucreco. I. 1812. 

19. To deal or inflict: with blow, stroke, or a 
similar word us object, 

lladst thou foxsbip 
To lianish him that struck inoic Uons for Koine 
'I ban thou hast spoken w ords? Shak., Cor., iv. 2. 19. 
.Not riot, imt valour, not fancy, hut policy, must strike 
the stroke G Harvey, I’our Letters. 

MTio would be free, themsehes must strik'C the blow. 

Byron, Cliilde Harold, ii. 7C. 

20. To proiluoo by blows or strokes: as, to 
stnlr fire ; to .slrilcr a liptlit. 

War is n Fire .truck in tlic Devil'.-i fiinler-liox. 

IlmccU, Letters, ii. >13. 

21. To eaiise to isnite liy friction : as, to xlnl.-c 
It iiiateh.— 22. To t.ap; broaeli; draw liquor 
from : as, to slril-c a cask. 

Strike tlic vessels, ho ! 

Here is to Caisar! Shak., A. amt G., ii. V. 103. 

23t. To take forcibly or fraudulently; steal: 
its, to .itrUe money. [Slang.] 

Now we Iiane well bousil, let vs strike some chete. Now 
we haue w ell ilroiilte, let vs stcalc some tiling. 

Itp. Earle. Micro-cosniogiapiile. App. 


30. To make; oiTcct; eonclmle; rntifj” as, to 
.vtri/.-e a bargain. [Compare tlic Latin /arfiis/c- 
rtre, to strike a treaty ; also the iilirase to titrike 

littiiilk.'] 

Tlie rest strike trace, and let loue scale firm Icacucs twist 
Greece ami Tn-j . Chajmian, Illail, ill. OS. 

A liarcaiii was slniek; a f ispeiico was broken ; anil all 
the atraayements were mailu tor the voy.-ipo. 

Macaitla;/, Hist. Kii::., xvi. 
lie aiimoiiisbcil. by wlint you already sec, not to strike 
Icaenes of fiiendship with cheap persons, wbeie aofriend- 
sbip can be. Emerson, Essays, Ist scr., p. 105. 

31. To cease, stop, quit, or knock off as a eoer- 
civo measure: as, to stril;c work. 

I never beard of niitboissfra-i'iipwork.as tbomecbanlcs 
call it, until tlicir masters tbcliookscllers should increase 
their pay. Scott, in I.ockiiarfs Life, xi. 

Don't yo think I can keep three people ... on sixteen 
sliiiiinBS a neck? Dun yotllllikit's forniysel' Vm striking 
wolk at tliis timet Jtr.?. Gaskell, North ami South, xvii 

32. To make a stulden and pressing demand 
upon ; especially, to make such a demand suc- 
cessfully: ns, to slnlica friend for fifty dollars. 
[Colloq.] — 33t. To match, ns tho stock and 
eonnterstoek of a tally (seo itiUi /) ; hence, to 
unite; join. 

ni Had a portion for her, if you strike 
Alfectionntu hearts, and joy to call you nephew. 

Shirh'i/, The Brothers, i. 1. 

34t. To fight ; fight out. 

Tlicy light near to Anxcrie the most bloody battle that 
ever was i.rri(t: in France. 

Italeigh, Hist. World, Bref., p. x.x. 
We, that should check 
And quench the raging tire in others’ bloods, 

M’e strike the battle to destruction 7 

Fletehcr anti Eouleif, Alaid in the JHll, iv. 3. 

35. To draw (lines) on a snrfaeo or on the face 
of a piece of stuiT, ns by snapping or twanging 
a clinlkcd string stretebed tightly along it. — 

36. In carp,, to form (a molding) tvith a inold- 
ing-plnno. — 37. To harpoon or bomb (a whale). 
— 38. In niHiliny, to hook (a fisliwhen it rises 
to the tly blit fails to book itself). It is ac- 
complished by a quick de.xterous turn or twist 



strike 

of the wTist.— 39. To put (fish) in n sfriko- 
l.iirri'l.— 40. In clcclroplatiiiff, to prodnoe tlie 
Iiopiniiing ol a tlc)iosit of motal upon, as on a, 
plato 01 ’ otlici- arfiele of niotal placed in the 
I |l■c(roI)lating: solution. The work is said to bo 
t'- a- .coon .as a unifonn film of deposited 
f -Ml di.'tiuctly appears upon its surface.— 
il. la mlnr-nml'imj and ili/chui, to afToet (ti 
. ••• i.ar matter) so as to obtain fbo desired 

• • iiatinu of color in the vat or on the fabric 

.. addition ol the ])roper color-produeiii"- 
. ■! nneal. Scf color-strihir. ° 

>■•••: T nictlinfl ot iljvinK by lao.ni.'! of blclirnaiates 
' utanla. 

o-.Vii/i. Ilyclne aniiraiiorriiilni.- ji. sc 
•1C. In 'hitni- liiihtiiui, to produce ttlir arci bv 

j. r'lia: ih. oarlmns.-A struck battlei. a Irani. 
, ••’•-•hi b-.ltl-'. 

, Ten >(/■«(•;, hnuh < 

I !. Il iiu 'i; lioamir u scars froni. ami all llnnraa 

J'Utrher, Itninlaca. i. 1. 

Strike me luck, strike me lucky, af.iiaili.il i\iii...vi„n 

a . il in in.ikiaea liarRala, ilcrivral from llm olil casl.aa of 

• -I'.iae l.imls teaetber la ratltlcatlna of tlic Iraraala, lira 
M ■ r l-..vias ill lira Iraml of lira scllii- aa c.irac5t.]icaaj 

liat If that all you staml apoa. 

Hero. ffriV.f air fiirb, il sliali lie done. 

.c. /.al/.r, Ilinlilims, 31. 1. ftiii 

Etriklng the flam. Coo^nr. e.-strlklng-up press. 

-in. 1 — StruckJuiT. .‘■lavara. To Strike a bal- 
.ance, tiicoiapire the Mimiaatmira on h ith salt « of aa ae- 
I an!, iaerile.-toa'eirt.ila Ihenaioaiitiliicln eitlar airlt 
ii.ti.i oihtr.-To Etrllce acontcrorcentehnr.la iirr/,. 
.0. .. iri.r.-nm;-'.— To Etnko a docket, .cie to 

strike a le.ad. in) la imm’ii.n, to hahl on a loile or viiii 
111 aut.il. (') To eater on naj amlert.it.iac tint aion-, 
..ll.•ee•'flll.— TO Strike all of a he.ip. .‘■‘ee /..oii— To 
.strike an ansivertnr other pleailliiei. 'o tirike it nai 
r- riil'roinr or iinailleiint. |f.oeaI. t . S.| — To otrUte 
tlosm, (ni To ]ia«trale li.v ii bl.m ; fell. (E) la iblierie' 
to in il aiiaail ston ii«a) Inrreli of. in fl-h —To Strike 
fare, strike from, to remmo leitli ,.r ira 

inili .1 l.li.i.- or ftroke ; a.«, to tfn'.r a irami /nnii a ll«i 
.b.-i •.c tlie Anihbns lla.i lira! lure l.ilieii In taliiltery 
linl tic ir liv.ali f'nf'.ni/ri'iii their lirallei.. 

tlumiltV>, berm. .ii,saii>.t .\iliiUi.iy, p l.’il 

To Strike laands •'■le faimf. . To strike off. <ni 
liif P. t'o (II To eiiieil. ilcliirt : a'.to r'ri'.,' < irtiii Im 
|| n-l III a i|. M CJi To pir.ite or reitmie hj S li|..ii ..r 
ttrokei a*. lor'n7.,|(.ir«|, ,1 Is ‘iipiTtliiiiiir or liipiima- 
) In III tic a‘lM^e tiilreil la to tlm ftnleia ami il'ii.,l 
tic live all. r onrsivyar n.is t.ikia ami nhin Hint 
I'llir yr> If (jf llalein e re. 

7*. rtia./.'.ni, lilarit of I.ac Traiill p k' 
C) 'll’ print: t.*. to >'nV.r i,y a lluiin.iml eop|i« ,.r a I k 

—To strike oil. .'•le < i{.— To strilte out. tni To pn- 
ihre l.j (..lloloii. 11) hlonti or stnikis as, lo.trM. ,.ii( 
'p irl ‘ rllh .sli el. 

M) pri'le /'riir'. 1 lit aeie ppirkles of ber on a 

Jlrii'li'ii. Iliml ami I•.^athlr I TI 
(E) .c. e ih f. n, (r) To j.l.m (pilckly ar fur na enii nn aei , 
ileel-r; lavi'it. luatnvi ; as. to itrihc nut a aeii pl.iii of 
ti'i'iei. (ill III Ei../.nff. 10)1111 oat. as the pltelar ilma 
lliil.i'trriihin the hitler N iiinlile Inn certain immher 
of trills to hit the hill. a«, he rtruci: nut tline laeii la 
*.iiu--ioa — To strike root, sail, soundings, tally. 

.'•I • 11, e imila-. -To strike up. (n) To hegla lo iil.i) or 
.spie : .IS, to jCr/i r up a lane 

S'ritf i/poar ill inns, to flail thlsilanceroiiL 

.sVeib., K. .iiiha, i s. iTa. 

(El) 'Jos, ml lip , glii. oat. 

I.I t the euart mit tie inn, I. for lh.it /irihlli up a gnat 
III It la siiiaiai r, ami maeli eohl la ulalei, 

/I'nruii, Ilallillag (ill Iss;, 

fri 7.1 ,■•,1,7 apua hy aialaal airreeiaeal, heclii In 

i.t:i a-, tni-'nin up aa anpi.ilalnacc iilih MiaKliml) 

.she r Main. Ip s„i|7..j rhinne.l ami ihllirhleil me, ami ne 
Prui-i e;, aa hitlarie) iilthuat farther tlipiy 

.l/iiie. //.IrEhii/.'lllai; , IV iTi, 

strike fetrik), ». [< me. tilnh. itni-, .sfc,/. 
firiil:(=Lli.ilnrl.); < .s-/ri/.f, r.] 1. AiMiiidon 
inililcnjonl with a .slniitflit cdjfc for leveling u 
inwii tirc of KTiiin, ‘..•ill, etc., by clrikiii" off it hat 

1. c above Ibf level of Ihy top; a htricklo. 

M'ii.y, cartrme nail liiishel. iieck, rtrih' reaily (atl h.iail 

Tii'ser, Iliishaiiilly f'unilltirc, it. I. 

2. A piece of •, rood need in the inimtifaeliii e of 
pottery, in briekimtkinif, etc., lo remove wiiiei- 
ilnoiiE clay from n mold. — 3. A jitiddIcT.s’ hlir- 
rer; a rabble. — 4t. A .‘itanebion in a gate, pali- 
.sade, railin';, or tlic like. 

.Shiive f.i)k "tlierc were nine toialin of nlaiiasler nml 
inarhle, iaviruaeil iiiih ttriUn of iriia, in the clailr." fito 
Iirthice lo lira "Ohraaieie of tiie firey I’rinm of I.oinIfia.'’ 

yVerr Jinu-mun'ii Crriln (I). 3k T. .S.), Kotes, p, as, 

.'3. In till a lionk in 
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strike-block (slrik'blok), jt. In cmy., a piano 

u JrcEcilcth alHhe matt or com for the hest, when there 

tJclmttwoKriteofthohestialilsEack-. I®’.?'' e is. / , x , 

. ., Zfltinicr, Mise. Set. strikc-fault (stnk'fult), Jl. In gcoh, a fault 

nnunh ’’*? ... running in the same general direction as tbo 

Aail twentyrtrifeof nil'is i,s i stfiko of tbo strata ivliore it occurs. 

J^frfcLr(™/„„o';,ir),aTTO Nob!rKh™^^^ strikc-or-silcnt (strik'or-sFlent), k. In horol, 
rt?'i"» of P “30 would feed a hog fat ng.iinst “‘■.P'hc.o ’'vliicb sets tlio strildng-mecbanism of a 

Clirlstido? J/nrrfoii, Antonio and jrellldn, 3.7 II. I. dock in or out of action. B. S. Knight. 

8. A Imndfttl or bunch of flax, jute, or otlior strike-pan (stiik'pnn), n. In sugar-vmmif., 
fiber, cither ready for heckling or after heck- f or tc«c?ic-pan. 
ling; a sirick. strike-pay (stnk'pa), ji. An allowance paid 

Tills patdanerlraddclieerasyelowas we.\-, trades-imion to men on strike. 

IJutsnii>onicitlienRnitlothniffr?X-cofflc.Y. In one mcmoroblu case, nt least, a great employer . . . 

Chaucfr, Gen. I’rol. to C, T.. 1. C7C. gave strifce2)n!/ to his own men, when, under a 

9 In t^ sense of social duty, they left his works empty, 

of ' ' 1 ’ 7':'^’".''.% tho quantity yinclccnlh Ccafiiry, XXW. 722. 

nKo* theoxiant\uM\V«!IiI*oiAm?imi^AvilS^ strike-plate (fitvik'plat), n, TIio keeper foi* a 

at m’le time- is'to iio?l*a </W/vi°\n'^iMm ^°'’°^‘=‘^'htoh-bolt,againstivhiehitstrikessons 
111 .nt time, as, to boil a .i-fn/.c; to run off a to snap shut automatically. Car-miiMcr’s Btct. 

striker (strl'kOr), «. [< sirihc -t- -ci-i.] 1. One 
who strikes, in any sense of tho verb striho. 


Thf FfriW is now done, air is admitted to tho pan. and 

Ihu coaunts nre run olf Into the “mixer. • 

The CcHturif, XXXV. 134, 

10. fri) AnimsuccossfulattoraptoC 
tlipl»:irteriohit the bull. (/») A ball so pitched 
us to o\iT the bonio-plalo, aiul considered 
hy tlie itm|nre ns one that the batter should 
have irifd to •strike. — 11. In .Imci'ican hotr/- 
J«//. a ]*biy I>\ which one of tho contestants 
kuoek*' down nil the pins with one bowl, C3i- 
titliiif; hnn to :n!d to his seoro ns iimiiy points 
Us rin^ nutnbiT t)f the ptns knocked domi xnth 
the firt^t tw(» balls of hib next play. Also called 
(rit-strthf. Compare xpnjci. !>.— 12. A con- 
eru-leel or KonernI quitting of workby a body of 
men or women for the purpose of coercing thoir 
employer in som** way, ns when Jiigher wages or 
hhorler hours are demuiidod, or a reduction of 
wjigi-s xs resistotl : a gexxeral refusal to work ns 
a eoerexve measxu*«*. (’otnparo tovhout, 

A< counts at that tinielWWi of ffnAM In the buildlne- 
tr:tdi are pxrtlcniiitb taniurmi®. 

Uihh (H. T.. T. S.). Int., p. cxllv. 

linn ht\i lMl•|| ttnKsniid Incidents when tlio ftriKr 
dn «.|,h Mmito! .tppc.xh for the workingman, and 
t M ••'U h«3 III thunhu'fvof them and not In the use of 
Aa. jinrr.. X. , LVII. ‘JDi. 
13. .\t»\ unsrx'itpnloijsattempt lo e.xtort money 
or to oiifatn other pel. ''Oinil udMintngo by initial* 
inifaii nt ta<*l: uiih the intontton of Ixdng bought 

011, as by uitrodneing a bill into a legi.slature, 
hostile to soiin* moiieye«I interc.st, witli tho liopo 
of bi‘ing paid to lot (lio matter drop. [Political 
blanf.% I . S.] — 14. Full measure; especially, 
in htftrnn/, full meubiire of mull: thus, nlo of 
the Grst .\tnhf i.s tbnt whieb has its full allow- 
unee of ni.ilt and is strong. 

I lircc h*»gditMdb of ale of the tlrptr/rrtr, SeoU» 


15. In the whole ixmoiint struck at ono 

time. — 16. In an imperfect mu- 

f m (yiH-: the deeply sunken impression of st3riker-arm' '(stri'kir-iim), n. 
t lje«*ngrnve<l character on n punch ina short and Cur-JlmMcr^fi Dirt 
narnnv bar <»r - i. i ^ - 


Spcciflcally— (tit) A robber. 

I am Joined witli no fooWnnd rakers, no long-staff si.x- 
penny stri/fcrs, Shafe., 1 Hen, IV., ii. 1. 82. 

(l») A workman who with others quits work in order to co- 
erco their employer to accede to tlicir demands. 

llie method eini»loyed hy tl>c iS'fn’A'crsln this countrj*, 
during tlic past ten years, nml moio especially In their re- 
cent strikes, is most unreasonable, violent, ns well ns dis- 
nstrous In iU results. A’*. A. Jtev., CXLII. G02. 

(c) One who seeks to elTcct a strike, in sense IS. frollticul 
slnng, U. S.} 

If he can elect such n ticket even in Virginia alone, he 
will take tlio field after election as a striker, and will olfcr 
his electoral votes to wlilchcvcr candidate will give the 
highest terms. The A’nffou, Sept. 0, 368S, p. 200. 

(d) In tlio United States nnuy, a soldier detailed to act as 
an olllccr's sen'ant. Sec strike, v. i., lo, (cl) A wencher, 
ilassingcr, (/f) A harpooner. 

Wherc-cver wo come to an anchor, we nUv.ays send out 
OUT strikers, and put our hooks and lines overboard to try 
for llsh. Vawpier, Voyages, 1, 13S. 

(ff) In the linrdwnro districts of Dnghmd, a workman who 
manages tho fire, heats tlic steel, and assists the forger. 
(h) An assistant or Inferior slilpwrlght. (0 A man em- 
ployed to strike ofT tho superiluoustiuantily of grain, salt, 
etc., from the top of .a measure. 

2. Tlmt whtcli stfike.s. Spccincnlly— (a) A stioclcs 
lit tlll-Iranimcr opcrntcil illrccll)' from the engine. (E) A 
liariloneil ninlil upon wlilcli n solteneil steel bloek Isstruek 
to leeelicnconcnve Impression. (c)ThcliiimmerotnKun, 
tlic stroke ot M-lileli tires the pleee. (il) An nulonmtlc np- 
par.iliis ivlileh rcgiiintes the ilesecnt, nt the proper time 
nml plnee, ot the niling-pens ot n peper-rnllng ninehliie. 
(c) 'J'ho lover wlilch puts n mnohino Into motion. Iflng.l 

3. In uriiith., a tern or son-swnllow. [Local, 
U.S.] — 4. In tlio mcnhiitlcii-fishcn/: (tt) Tho 
man who mannge.s tho strikor-hoat.‘ A vessel iisit- 
nlly Bins two strlkcr-honts. witli one mini In encli; tlicse 
row close to tlicsehool ot llsli, ohsorvo Its course, slgiinl tho 
pursc-ereiv lo set the seine, nml drive the llsh In thedcslrcd 
direction with pebbles which they eiitrj- In the bonis. 
(/<) A green hand who works at low wages 
whilo loaniing tho business, but is ono ot tho 
crow ot a vossol. 

A seat-arm. 


/•"Pp-- «<? ‘’'® stril^er-boat (8tri'ker-l)ot), ». In tho menlm. 

piiii.-h i> htiitfk a hard blow with a liammer. den-flshery, tbo strikci-’s boat. See '-twEm- j/„i 


.y^oknissvnnsinijusfijta^ Sco strikcr-out (stri'kCT-oxit'), «. Iix hwuMuniL 

hipi-hiumlnw. tho player who receives, and it possible ru- 

tuni.s, tho hall when first served. 

It miw heenmes tho duty of tho ndversnrj-. cnllcd tlic 
slrUrr-out, lo return tho hnll hy striking It with hisrnuket 
In such n mnnner thiit It shnil pass linck over the net to 
tho service side. Encyc. Hril., XXIII. 170. 

Striker-platG (sfri'ker-plat ), a. Same as striliC, 


li/lii-Jiiiiiiiliiig. 

\) hen the letter In perfect, it Is drh cn Into n piece ot 
P'lII-he'l copper, c.ined the drive or rlriU. 7'hls iinsse.s 
to the lantliler, who innkes the width mid deiith of the 
f.iees uinfonti throughout the fount. 

Encije. Ilrit,, XXIII. COO. 

17. A metal iiieiw which is iiiherted in a door- 
jiimh, and against iihieli ttio latch strikes ns 

dlidiig »d s';lMn;eiiln!t'„}\.^'S;! 'Ii "• 

jitnte. J-ko removAl of tao center upon which an 

18 . .Saino ub.Nf/r/.iM0.— 19. hi sna 2 )‘m(tl;iufj : Soo 2. 

f«) "" — ’ — . 

Mil _ 

retain llic nnniiiil amount of wntcri and in 
nhieh tin- Mijiomlicalion and Bepnrnfion liavo 
liecii coiiiplctc. (ft) Tlie in-ojier and charaotor- 
istic mittliling of wfll-mnde mottled soapR. — 

By the BtriltC, lo’ ineasnro not licnped up, lint linvlng 
whiit tins aliovc the level of tho incn.iirc semped off with 
n strike.- Strilco of day, the d.iwii or break of day. 


o. »^amc as .itir/.’*, I'l, — jitt. m sntip.mttittng ; ™, ' — ooni.. uou oitthtui/~juutv. — 

It) Tito general cry.stitllinc nppcnrnnco of lia’rd r'!? propng.ition of plants hy cuttings or slips, 
naps, a-lii<-h is eharactcri.stie of Honps whicli Striking (stri'king), p. ti. Standing out proin- 
■ ■ ■ ... - . inontly and conspicuously, so as strongly to 

impress tho oyo_ or tho mind; prominont; 


If 1 w.ns to speak till sfr/Ac o’ dn;/. 

Uiclctw, Hard Times, II. 3. 
fotindrv to Htrikn-n.-lifrht fstrilr'ii-lil'). n. A nf 


iiotahlo; irapressivo; remarkable; smprising 
a.s, a Rtrih'ing rosomhlanco; a sMhiiig remark. 

Hie mostsIriWiiychamctcrlstlc of tho poetry of Stilton 
Is tho c.xtrcmo remoteness of tho nssoclntloira tiy mcniisot 
which II nets on tho render. Macttulay, Jlllton. 

striking-beam (stii'k-ing-bom), n. A cyliiulri- 
eal horse on whieb liitlos, when removed from 
tlio tanning-liquor, tiro placed. Whilo drying 



cliffs slightly ohli'iue to their line of s(n7.T, nlong n cniisa 
line (if ten mlleslnlenglh, to the head of the hay [fliispcj. 

Iiamoii, Oeol. Illst. of riarits, p. lOd. 
7. An English drymoiisiiro, consisting regularly 
of two bushels. It was never In other than local use, 


nfactured and sold for that purpose. 

Aiiotherffrii-r-a.ri<tftewIiIch I lately bought In n stnll 
at TrEvci Is iihotit 2 Inches long by IJ hrond, and Is mndo 
from a flat llnkc, trimmed to a nearly sniinro edgo nt tho 
hutt-end, and to a vciy flat arc at tho point. 

JiianSi Ancient Stono Implcmoata of OriiatBrltaln, p. 283. 


many ((ri/.iiiyli/ poetic passages has been 
wcakeiiud oi nnju'riieiird, heemisc their origin was an. 
known, aiie.vploird, tii nilsuiiderstood. 

7'. Il'iirtuu, I’lef. to JlIltoii’B Smaller rooms. 

strikingnes.s (si ri'king-nes), n. Etrildng char- 
acter or quulily. 



striking-plate 

striking-plate (stri'king-plat),n. Inenrp.jin a 
eenteringused in erecting an arch of masonry, 
a device for lowering or setting free the center- 
ing under the arch when completed. It consists 
of a compound wedge secured by keys. When the keys 
are driven out, the wedge slips backward, and causes the 
centering to fall. 

striking-solution (stii'king-so-lu'shon), n. A 
weak solution of silver cyanide, uitli a large 
proportion of free potassium cyanide, in which 
metals to he silver-plated are immersed for a 
few seconds to eftect an instantaneous deposit 
of silver on the metal in order to insure a per- 
fect coating in the silver-bath proper, 
striklet, striklert. Old spellings of stricldc, 
siricldcr. 

string (string), 71 . [< ME. sirinrj, strong, strynge, 

< AS. strougc = JID. sircngl/c, siringhc, D. strong, 
sti'cnge, strcnk {strong-), stra/i): {st/'ang-) = Ltx. 
strcngc = OHG. Strang, MHG. stranc, strange, 
G. Strang = Icel. strengr = Dan. strong = Sw. 
strung, a string, line, cord; perhaps < AS. Strang, 
etc., strong (see strong)-, otherwise akin to L. 
stringcre, draw tight, Gr. arpa-)ya?.7i, a halter, 
arpa-y-yd;, hard-twisted: see straint^, st)-ingcnt, 
strangle.'] 1. A slender cord; a thick thread; 
a line; a twine; a narrow hand, thong, or rib- 
bon ; also, anything which ties. 

I’ll knit it up in silken strings, 

With twenty odd-conccitcd true-love knots, 

Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 7. 45. 

Queen Mnry came tripping down the stair, 

Wi’ the gold strings in her hair. 

Mary Z/ami7fon.(Cbild’8 Ballads, III. 123). 
Vouchsafe to be an azure knight, 

When on thy breast and sides Herculean 
He fix'd the star and siring cerulean. 

Sidft, Poetry. 

Mrs. General Likens had herbonnct-«trtn^« untied ; she 
took it off her head as she got out of the buggy. 

ir, M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 80. 

2. A strip, as of leather, by which the covers 
of a book are lield together. 

Many of those that pretend to be great Rabbles in these 
studies have scarce saluted them from the strings and the 
titlepage, or, to give 'em more, have bin but the Ferrets 
and Moushunts of an Index. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

3. The line or cord of a bow. 

I’he best bow tliat tlie yeman browthe 
Roben set on a stryng. 

BoHn Hood and the Potter (Cluld’s Ballads, V. 27). 

4. In musical instruments, a tightly stretched 
cord or wire by the vibration of which tones 
are produced. Xlie materials most used are gut, as in 
instruments of the lute and viol families, and brass or 
steel, as in the mandolin, the zither, and the pianoforte, 
though silk is also used. Silk strings arc usually, and 
metal strings sometimes, wound with light silver wire to 
iiicre.ase their weight; and such strings are often called 
silver strings. The pitch of the tone produced depends 
on the density, tension, and vibrating length of the string. 
The vibration is produced either by plucking or twanging 
with the finger, by a plectrum, or by a jack, as in the lute 
and liarp families generally, and in the harpsichord; by 
the friction of a bow, as in the viol family ; by a stream 
of air, as in the teolian harp; or by the blow of a liammer, 
as in the dulcimer and the pianoforte. The strings are 
named either by the letters of the tones to which they 
are tuned, or by numbers. The smallest string of several 
representatives of the lute and viol families is often called 
the chanterelle, because commonly used for the principal 
melody or cantus. The tuning of strings is effected usually 
by means of tuning-pins or -pegs, which in lutes and viols 
are placed in tlie head of the instrument, but in harps, 
zithers, and pianofortes in one side or rim of the frame. 
Not only has each instrument had a varj’ing number of 
strings in different countries and at different periods, but 
the accordatura, or system of pitches, to which they are 
tuned has also varied. The vibrating length of the strings 
in instruments of the lute and viol families may be di- 
minished, and the pitch of their tones raised, by pressing 
them with the fingers of the left hand against the finger- 
board. The exact places for such shortening or “stop- 
ping ” are sometirae.s mai ked by frets, as in the guitar and 
also in the zither. The modern harp is provided with a 
mechanism for raising the pitch of certain sets of strings 
one or two semitones by means of pedals. 

Of instmnientes of slringes in acord 
Herde I so pleye a ravyshing swetnesse. 

Chancer, Tarliamentof Fowls, 1. 197. 
Ye’ll take a lock o’ my yellow hair, . . . 

Ye’ll make a string to your fiddle there. 

The Bonny Bows o’ London (Child's Bjdlads, II. 302). 
There 's not a attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in Slelancholy. 

Hood, Melancholy. 

5. pi. Stringed instruments, especially the 
stringed instruments of a band or orchestra 
taken collectively — that is, violins, violas, "nuo- 
loncellos, and double basses — in distinction 
from the icind and the 

Praise him upon the strings and pipe. 

Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, Ps. cl. 4. 

6. Something resembling a string. («) a tendril, 
or vegetable fiber ; particularly, the tough substance that 
unites the tw’o parts of the pericarp of leguminous plants : 
as, the strings of beans. 
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Duck-weed . . . pntteth forth a little string Into the 
water, far from the bottom. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 5(J7. 
(6) In mining, a thin seam or branch of a lode; a small 
vein ; a fissure filled with mineral or metalliferous matter, 
but wanting in regularity and permanence, (c) Aner^’eor 
tendon of an animal body. 

Heart with strings of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe 1 

Shak., Hamlet, iit. 3. 70. 

7. A cord or thread on which anything is filed; 
a file ; also, a set of things strung on a string 
or file: as, a siring oi beads; hence, any series 
of persons or things connected or following in 
succession; a series or succession of persons, 
animals, or things extending in a line. 

Sir Harry hath what they call a string of stories, which 
he tells every Christmas. Steele, Guardian, No. 42. 

No king or commonwealth either can be pleased to see 
a string of precious coast towns in tiie hands of a foreign 
power. JP. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 291. 

8. A drove or company of horses or steers ; a 
stud. [Colloq.] 

Going into the corral, and standing near the center, each 
of us picks out some one of his own string from among the 
animals that arc trotting and running in a compact mass 
roiirid the circle. T. Jloosecelt, The Century, XXXV. G5C. 

9. In billiards: (a) A number of wooden but- 

tons strung on a wire to keep the score or tally 
of the game. Tliere is a stringfor each player or side, 
one white with every fifth button black, the otlier the con- 
verse of this, for convenience in counting the buttons to 
be moved along the wire for each run made by cither player 
or side, (if) The score, tally, or number of points 
scored by either player or side at any stage of a 
game: a8,hemadeapoor5fnH/7atfii'st,butwon. 
(c) A stroke made by each player from the head 
of the table to the opposite cushion and back, to 
determine, by means of the resultant positions 
of the balls, who shall open the game. — 10. 
In arch., a string-course. — 11. In ship-hidlding, 
the highest range of planks in a ship’s ceiling, 
or that between the gunwale and the upper 
edge of the upper-deck ports. — 12. In print- 
ing, a piece-compositoris aggregate of the proofs 
of types set by him, pasted on a long strip of 
paper. The amount of work done is deter- 
mined by the measurement of this string. — 1 3 . 
The stringy albumen of an egg. See chalaza, 
— 14. A hoax, or discredited story. [Printers’ 
slang, Eng.] —A string of cash. See casFi, l.— Bass 
string. See close string. See cfo^/’S.—cut 

and mitered string, in stair-builaing, an outer string 
cut to miter with the end of the riser.— False string, 
in a musical instrument, an imperfect string, giving 
an uncertain or untrue sound.— Instrument of ten 
strings, in the Bible, a variety of nebel or psaltery.— 
Italian string. See /tah’an.— Open string, in musical 
instruments of the stringed group, a string that is not 
stopped or shortened by the finger or a mecnanic.al stop, 
but is allowed to vibrate tliroughout its full length.— 
Order of the Yellow String. See order.— Plaited 
string work. Sec pfaitcd.- Roman string. See Bo- 
TTirtu.— Rough string. See rou'7/t-rtnn<7.— Silver string. 
See def. 4. — Soprano string. Same as chanterelle, i.— 
Sympathetic string. See sympathetic.— The whip 
^th six strings. See the Six Articles, under article . — 
To harp on one string. See harp.— To have two 
strings to one’s bow. Sec boio^. 

string (string), V.; pret. and pp. strung, ppr. 
stringing, [<. string, n. As with the strong 
forms of the principal parts conform to the 
supposed analogy of sing, sang, sung, etc.] I. 
trails. 1. To furnish with strings. 

Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews. 

Shak., T. G. of V., Hi. 2. 78. 

2. To put in tune the strings of, as of a stringed 
instrument. 

Here the Muse so oft her harp has strung 

Tliat not a mountain rears its liead unsung. 

Addison, Letter from Italy. 

3. To make tense ; impart vigor to ; tone. See 
high-strung. 

Toil strung the nen’es and purified the blood. 

Dryden, Epistle to John Dr>'den, 1, 89. 

Sylvia w’as too highly strung for banter. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers vii. 

4. To fasten, suspend, or hang with a string: 
as, to string a parcel; to string a dog. — 5. 
To thread or file on a string: as, to stringhcads. 

— 6. To prepare for use, as a bow, by bending 
it sufficiently to slip the bowstring into its 
notches, so that the string is tightly strained. 

— 7. To extend in a string, series, or line. 

Ships were strung for miles along the lower levee [of 

New Orleans}, and steamboats above, all discharging or 
receiving cargo. IF. T. Sherman, Memoirs, vi. 

8. To deprive of strings ; strip the strings from : 
as, to string beans. — 9t. To carve (lampreys). 
Babecs Booh (E. E. T. S.), p, 265. 

II. iiitra77S. 1. To stretch out into a string 
or strings when pulled ; become stringy. 

Let it [varnish] boil until it firings freely between the 
fingers. Workshop Receipts, lat ser., p. C4. 


Stringer 

2. To walk or moyo along in a string or discon- 
nected line; straggle: as, they came stri/iyhiy 
along. [Colloq.] — 3. In 6i7/i«rds, to hit one's 
hall so that it will go the length of the table and 
hack, to determine who shall open the game, 
string-alphabet (string'al’'fa-het), 77. An al- 
phahet in which the letters are denoted by 
knots of various forms and combinations made 
in a string: used b}' the blind, 
string-hand (string'band),n. Aband composed 
of stringed instruments, ortlie stringed instru- 
ments of sueli a band taken by theinsclve.s. 
string-bark (string' biirk), 77. Stringy-bark. 
string-bean (string'ben), n. A bean of wliioli 
tho green pods are used for food, prepared l)o- 
fore cooking by stripping off the fibrous thread 
along their hack. \'arieties of tlie common 
kidney-hean, or French bean, are so treated, 
string-block (string'blok), 77. In i7ia7\nfo7-li-- 
777aki7ig, the wooden block into whicli are driven 
tho studs for holding the loops of the ends of 
tho strings furthest from tlie tuning-pins, 
string-board (string'bord), JI. In Cfoy;., aboard 
that supports any important part of a frame- 
work or structure; espeeiallj', a hoard which 
sustains the ends of tho steps in a wooden 
staircase. Also called siri7ig-jp7ccc or stri7igcr. 
string-course (string'kors), n. In arch., a nar- 
row molding or a projecting course continued 



String-course (sculptured), nth century (Front triforium of 
Antiens Cathedral, France.) 


horizontally along tlie face of a building, fre- 
quently under windows. It is sometimes mere- 
ly a flat band, more often molded, and some- 
times richly carved. 

stringed (stringd), a. [< sirbig -f i. 

Having strings; furnished with strings: as, a 
stri77gcd instrument. — 2. Produced by strings 
or stringed instruments. 

Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 07. 

3. Fastened witli a string or strings; tied. 

Bob took lip the small stringed packet of hooks. 

George Eliot, ilill on the Floss, iv. 3. 

4. In her., furnished with a string of any sort, 
as a cord or ribbon. 

stringency (strin'jen-si), 71. [< sM77gc77{l) + 

-c//.] Stringent character or condition, (o) 
Ti'slitness; straitness : as, a simiyency in the money-mar* 
ket. (&) Strictness ; closeness ; riRor : as, the sinnyeney of 
the regulations was increased. 

As the known exactness of the uniformity became 
greater, tlie etri7igency of the inference incrensed. 

TI'. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. irdk 

stringendo (strin-jen'do). [It., ppr. of st7-Ui- 
gcrc, < Li. stringcre, draw tight, compress: see 
stringent.] In music, pressing or accelerating 
the tempo: usually with a crescendo. Also i«- 
calzando. ’ 

stringent (strin'jent), a. [< L. stringcn{t-)s, 
ppr. of sti-ingcrc, draw tight, compress, contract, 
touch, graze, stroke, etc.: see sii'ain'i-, sti'ict, and 
ef. strike.] It. Tightening or binding; draw- 
ing tight. Thomson . — 2. Straitened; tight; 
constrained; hampered by scarcity or lack of 
available funds: as, a sfrinpent money-market. 
— 3. Strict; close; rigorous; rigid; exacting; 
imgent: as, to make stringent regulations, 
stringently (strin'jent-li), adv. In a stringent 
manner; with stringency; tightly; rigorously; 
strictly. Bailey. 

stringentness (strin'jent-nes), n. Stringency, 
stringer (string'fer), n'.' [< string -erl.] 1. 
One who strings, (a) One wlio makes or furnislies 
strings for a bow. Bares. (Ji) The workman who fits a 
piano with strings, (c) One who arranges on a string : as, 
a bead- or pearl-rtnnf)<?r. 

2. A device for attaching piano-strings to a 
ridge cast specially for that purpose on the 
plate, instead of winding them around tuning 
wres1>pins inserted in the wrest-pin plank, it is 
a small hooked steel bar with a screw-tlueaded shank that 
is passed through the ridge and then secured by a nut. 
The wire string is first passed through a hole in the hooked 
end of the stringer, and then looped once around the hook. 
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In Itinlnc, the strini: Is tightened by turning the nut on 
Iheshanho'thestllnecr. _ 

3. In railivai/ cniiiii,, n. longitnainnl timlier on 
w'liicli a vail is I'nstoned, and vvliich vests on 
tinnsvevspslccjicrs, — 4. Ivl sliip-huilding, anin- 
^iiif etvake of plank ov of plates, secured to tlio 
- 1.^ I'lid Fnp])ortingtlio ends of tlio beams; a 
-I See euf underjentn, 2 (p). — 6. IjicnrJ).: 

Imriv.ontal timber eonnecting two posts 
■ rr.itiK’Work. (h) Same as xtniig-littaril . — 

0 t !’• in truss ora truss-bridge.— 7t. A for- 
• ..tor; !i wi'iiclicr. 

V .. Ii- re'ontjTant ! linlhhecn nn old rtn tiger In hisil.nys, 

1 , m’it httn I 

Of. t /-V., Knight of Ilurulng Tt 'tl... 1. 1. 
5. .‘i -in.ill '■tick or .switch used to string !i-b 
,111 1 .■ the gill'. 

string-gage fslring'g.M.i), it. A gage, like a wiro- 
g.ig. . lor inea'Uring the size of a string for a 
niu-ieal in'Innuent. 

string-lialt (string'hiilt), n. A eomiption of 
cpnitu-ltol/. 

5trin^ness(.string'i-ups), it. Stringyelmraeler 

1. r eondition: fibrou.sness. 71'. JC CnrpriiUr, 
Jfit ros.. d .*1(10. 

stringing fstring'ing), n. [Verbal n. of .siriiip. 
•.) 1. In .'///.-iwniit/V., same as — 2. pi. 

S'r.iigiit <ir eiirved inlaid line.s in biil'il-worl;. 
stringless (slring'lcs), «. [< s/ntig -1- -I/-".] 
'Without .strings. 

Ills tongue Is now n rtnijeloM instrninent 

iVinl-., llleh II.. Ii. 1. 1 IP. 

stringmanf (siriiig'mnn), it. A innsieinn iilio 
[ilnV' upon a stringcd'instrumeiit. 

.'.,ne use trunipelts. some sh.shnc.s, some smnll pipes, 
«• !Uf nri* ftriii’irvi^n. 

MSF. Hanl. No filO, In Collkr’s Tnc, Drain. Toclry. I. Mi 
string-minstrel (htring'niin'.strel), it. A inin- 
slrel who tieeonipanie.s liiiiisclf on a stringed 
instrument. Strutl, Sports and I^nslinie.s-, p. 27H. 
Stringopida: (slring-gop'i-dO). «. pi. [NL.. < 
.sViiiopi;)' + Sanio as SlriiiapiiUc. 

Stringopin® (slring-g{i-pi'nO), it. pi. [M... < 
.‘'/niiC'V's' + -iii.T.] Same as .s*(m/ojiiii,r. 
Stringops, Stringopsis (string'gops, slring- 
goji'MsJ, 11 . [N'Ij.. < tir. cTp‘r,S (.arpty,-) (> 1,. 

.'■■Inx. a sereeeli-owl (< orpifur, cry. 

sijiieak), + uO, fnee, eye.] Same ns .s*(n.oo/o. 
string-orchestra (.string' or' I:os-tr|i), «, 
string-tiainl. 

string-organ (.string'or'gan). >1. A ttiiisieal in- 
stnnneiit witli a kcytioar'd, eliaraetcrized tiy a 
graduated .set of vit'imtors or free reeds, wliieti 
."■rt eeierally eonneeted liy rods witli a eorre- 
sponding .se’l of wires or strings in sttcli it way 
Hull llie vitiriitions of (lie reeds are eomniuni- 
ealeil to till' !i]ipro;iriale string.s. Tlio tones tints 
soured are sncet mid pure, ceintdiiliig fume of the ad* 
Tant.i.'c > ot 1,0111 tlie li'unioiitum and tlic plaiiororte 

See yirri', 1. 

■Limmeofvurioiis 
]uii Is in eonstrnetions of wood. <n) Tliat p.art of u 
lllglilct stairs tildcli forms Its eeltlm: or solllt. i//) same 
a' i*nhj l-'ytrit. (c) 1 long pleee of timtier, tsncclallj ,me 
u'.'l lo'siipport a 11,, or. (tl) In n frame, a liorfront.il etiii. 
lorlli'g-pi'ce, (e) A heavy horlronti] phee ,if s,iuartd 
thiilor tarried along the edge of the front of i. oliarf or 
of eriliooih, to hold the timh, ra In place, amt strengthen 
th'. oh'.k. 

string-plate ('Iring'idiit), II. Ill ]iiiiiiiifortn- 
iiml-iiiii, llic metal jiliile wliicli earries tlie 
slring-ldoel:. It avas originally inado separate, 
blit i' now eoniliined in ii single ca.sling willi 
file entire frame. 

stringwood ('Iring'wiid), n. aV small oiiplior- 
Inneeons tree, .Iriili/ptin riilirri, formerly of St. 
Helena, no'.v e.\tinel. It was a Iiandsonie tree, 
nained from its pendent siiikcs of reddish male 
liowi'i-.s. 

Stringy (string'!), a. [< flriiiii + -yl.] 1. 

Consisting of .strings nr small tbread.s; librmis; 
fikinienlons: im, ii sfriiir/i/ rnol. 

I’oirer l,y a tlioii'aml toiigli and rlriiiriii roots 
J'iicd to tlie peopte'.s jdous ruirser^’-fidlli. 

Cttlfri'Pjf, tr. of Scliiller’s J'leeolomliil, tv. 

2. Kopv; a-ineid; gltitiy; lliut may tic driiaani 
into a tliread. 

I'liey I[o,r,l up glue, aihoac clinging drops, 
hike pitcli or Idol-lime, Imng In flriiniii ropes. 

Adtllfoii, tr, of Virgil's Georgies, ii'. 

3. Kineavy; aadry. [Colloi].] 

A rirhigij little mail of ahoiil afty. 

.ferroUl, Men of Character, Job Pippins, III. 

4. .Miirkeil liy liirend-like flaaa’s on llie surface : 
as, slriiiijn glass; Htriiirpj marlilo. Miirhlc- 
inirVir. in. 

Btringy-bark (alring'i-tiiirk), n. 1. One of a 
class of AuHtralasiaii gum-trees {ICitcitlijphiii) 
distingiiislied by a temieious fibrous liark. Tlie 
eomnmn alrlngy-IiarklaiJ. oHiVjmr.nhiinnilliiglnTnsmniila 


iMiwi iiu' iiirnKMiiuui ;uiii 

string-pea (slriug'pei, ii. tree j 
string-piece (siring'pes), n. A i 
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and sontlicrn Australia, in Victoria from its gregarions 
hahltcnllcd mcsSHurfc-frecfavIiiclisce). A common stringy- 
bark of Victoria and Ncaa* South AVales is E. inacrorrltl/n- 
chn. a smailcr tree, the avood of aa'hich is used for vaiions 
purposes. Other stringy-harks arc E. capileUala, E. ««- 
peiuoifies, E. tetrodonta. E. microcoryn (mostly knoai'n ns 
foifoiisirood), E. piperita (aadiitc stringy.hark), and E. atnv 9 ‘ 
dahlia ; the last tavo are also called pcppermint-trcc. Sec 
cut under Eiieatiiptm. Also called zlring.hark. 

Spilt ftrimj-bark timber Is the usual material for fences 
m Australia, when procurable. A. L. Gordon. 

2._ In Australia, a post and rail fouoe. 
strinkle (string'kl), v. t. and f.; pret. and pp. 
.'••triiilclcil, ppr. gtriiiMiiig. [< JIE. strinlilcii, 
.itiTiil.-lcn, .'.ImiKelcn, freq. of sirciilieii, sprinklo ; 
origin uiieertain. The roseinblaiico to spr/iiWc 
is appar. aecideiital ; lint tlic word maj' bo a 
var. of spriiil.tf, perhaps due to initi.al oonfor- 
nnit ion aa-itli .vfreii'.] 'Po sireav or sprinkle .spar- 
ingly. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 
strinkling (string'kling), ii. [Verbal n. of 
.•■tniil.ir, r.] 1 . The act of one aadio strinklcs. — 
2. That which is strinklcd; a small quantity. 

Men wliose lii.ihis vverc seasoned with some ztriiildinps 
at U.isi of madm-" mid phrciisy. 

iJr IT. More, On Godliness, xiv. § 11. {Trench.) 

striolatc (.'tri'u-lat). «. [< NL. ".ilriolatiis, < 

''■Iniilii. ilim. of Ij. .•.inn, a fitiTow: see strin.] 
In ho/., imimlclj .slviaic. 

Striolet I'tii'n-lcti, n. [< NL. 's-/no7« (dim. of 
L. sfriol -b -if.] Ill (iitoiii., a short stria or im- 
pressed line. liiihi/. 

Strip* (stri|)). r. ; pret. and pp. stripped or strip!, 
ppr. <trippuig. [t«) < ME. stripen, strccpcii, 
.'■tri pi II. struprn {pret.. -.tnptc, strnptc, pp. strept, 
i-.'.lriijird), < AS. "sirfipiiit, 'strcpait, in comp. 
Ill -sirfipan. rob, plunder. = MD. stroopen, rob, 
Iilimiier, .skin, strip, also bind, strain, etc., 3. 
•.Inwpiii = MLt,. .•.IrOpcii, plunder, strip, = 

< Ilia. .•.Iroiiti II. Mill! .•.IrniiJht.Ci. streifen, strip, 
skin. liny; (/>! ef. 1). .•.trippni, strip (leaves), 
whip, =L(t.s/r(/K«..strip(ieaves), ofc.,=MH(a. 
slrujiii. skin. Hay Tlie two sets of forms (to 
eillier of nhieli the ME. ^tripcii, strcpcii could 
lie refeiTed'' an more or le.'S confilsoJ witli 
I'lieli Ollier, iiiiil witli the foms oi-stri}!-, slripr; 
but lliey aiqiear to be orig. distinct. The two 
senses ‘roll’ or •pliiiuler’ and ‘skin’ are not 
iieeessurily eoniieeleil, liiougb roll and rciirc 
supply a ii’artial analogy.] I. traii.s. 1. Torch; 
pliiiiifcr; ili'opoil; deprive; divest; beroavo: 
with Ilf before the thing taken away: ns, to 
.'fri;i ii man of his possessions; to .'■trip a treo 
III its fruit. 

t\ herefore lalHiiir tin j Uirtrip their mlversarlea iif such 
furniture as il'Uli not liolp ' Itwikrr, ncele.s. Polity, II. 7. 

It such trlekH . . /tnu you out e/ jmir llcutenantry. 

.V/inf-, Othello, II. 1. 1711. 

I.lke Thlcvis wlnn they liave plundered mid etn'Tit a 
man, U-.oe him IViirhertai. Kii. Ded. tv Plain Dealer. 

2. To deprive of ••overing; romovo the skin or 
outer eiiveriiig of; skin; peel: wilh «/ before 
the thing removed: us, to .strip a beast of its 
skin ; to strip a tree q/'its bark. 

Tile foruard, hat knard falx, the marc, tlic Inrii, tho trip, 
When >in;it hitii llieir slilrfi, cacti other they iiivnde 
Wllliln a apaclciua ring. Dririrfoii, Polyolhlon, I. 24-1. 

A rlniple \lc« nf tlic olijeci, as It elands elripprd o.f cv- 
erj relalloii, fii nil the iiakediicss and eolllmlc of meta- 
phjFlcal ahuraetloii. liuTke, llcv. in I'rmicc. 

3. 'ro uncover: mislieiilbe. 

On. orrfri'/Moiii atitird stark naked. 

Shak.. T. N'., III. 4 . 274. 

4. To niirig: ns. lo strip a ship. — 5. To tear 
fill the tliread of: said of a screw or bolt: ns, 
the screw was .stripped, — 6. To pull or tear 
olT, as a covering or some adhering substance : 
ns, lo .strip lh(> skin from a beast ; to strip tlio 
bark from a tree; lo .vfn/i the clothes from a 
miiii'H liaek: sometimes einjdiiisizcd with off. 

And he itripTird ofVhls elolhtsaleo. 1 Sam- xlx. 21. 

.She ftripp'd it (loiii her arm. 

.STiak., C'yiiilielliic, II. 4. 101. 

7. 'I'o milk dry; jiri'.ss till the milk out of: ns, 
lo strip a cowl — 8 . In Jish-ridliiri , to pross or 
siiiieeze the ripe roo or unit out of (fishes). 
AttiT the llshcs arc alrlpped tliu spawn nf opposite Boxes 
Is mivcd together: mid tiflcr this nrllllchd icenndatinn 
the eggs are Imtclied liy nrllltrlal iiielhmK 
9. In iigri., to pare olT tho snrfiiee of in strips, 
and turn over tho strips upon the adjoining 
snrriico. Imp. Diet. — 10(. To .separate; pnl 
away; wilh Jroiii. 

nia , . . iinklndneas. 

That striim’d her from his liencdlctlun, 

Lear, Iv. 3. -IC. 

11 . In loliticco-mnimf., to sopnvato (tho wings 
of tho lolmoco-loat) from tho stems. Ii. II. 
Knight. — 12. In to clean (tho tooth of 

tho ’various cylindoi's and fop flats) from short 
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fibers. E. U. Knight.— IS. In fde-making, to 
cross-file and dr.aw-filo (a file-blank) in order 
to bring it to accurnto form and to clean the 
surface preliminary to grinding and cutting. — 

14. In mining, to remove tho overlying soil or 
dotrilal material from (any bed or mineral de- 
posit which it is desired to open and work). — 

15. In gun-mal-ing, to turn (the exterior of a 
gun-harrol) in a latho in siieh manner that its 
longitudinal axis shall eoineido with tho axis 
of the bore. — 16t. To run past or beyond; out- 
run ; outstrip. Sco outstrip. 

Alate we ran the deer, and through tlic lawnds 
Slritm'd with our nags tho lotty frolio bucks. 

Greene, Friar Paeon and Friar Bungay. 
=Syu. 2. 'To denude, lay bare. 

II. iiiirans. 1. To take off tlio covering or 
clothes; nneovor; undress. — 2. To lose the 
thread, as a screw, or have tho screw stripped 
off, as a sorow-bolt. — 3. To issue from a rilled 
gun without assuming tho spiral tnm : said of 
a projoetilo. Farrow. — 4. To come off, as an 
outer covering (as bark); separate from an 
underlying surface. — 5. 'lo bo stripped of milt 
or spawn. Compare I., 8. 
strip'- (strip), n. [Another form of stripe: see 
stripe. Strip is to stripe ns hit to hite, siiiii to 

smite. It is commonly roforred to s/npij D.] i. 

A narrow piece, comparatively long : ns, a strip 
of cloth; a strip of territory. — 2. An ornamen- 
tal appendage to women’s dress, formerly worn : 
it is spoken of as worn on tho nock and breast. 

When a plum'd fan may shade thy clmlkcil face. 

And lawny elrips thy naked bosom grace. 

Ep. Uttlt, Satires, IV. iv. fd. 

A storaaclicr upon her breast so haro, 

Forsirifis and gorget were not then the wc.'ire. 

Dr. Smith, roiiclopcnnd Ulysses, ]. 1C5S, 

3. A stripling; a slip. George Eliot, Middle- 
march, xlvi. — 4. In joinerg, a narrow piece of 
hoard nailed ovor a crack or joint between 
planks. — 6. In mining, otxo of a series of troughs 
forming a labyrinth, or some similar nrrango- 
mont, through which tho oro fio7vs ns it comes 
from tho stamps, and in which tho particles are 
deposited in tho order of their oquivnlenoe. 

strips (strip), Ji. [Sc. also stri/pe, sireape, dim. 
stri/pic; perhaps another use of strip'^. Of. strip- 
pet.'] 1. A rill. [Scotch.] — 2. Dostruotion of 
fences, buildings, timber, etc. ; waste. [U. S.] 
strip-armor (fltrip'iir'mor), n. Armor, espo- 
cially for tlio logs, usod"in the foiirteonth and 
fittoenfb centuries, and showing broad raised 
strips alternating witli sunken bands, 
stripe (strip), ii. [< ME. stripe (stripe, prob. 
also stripe, > E. strip-), < MD. strijpc, strepe, D. 
Streep = MLG. stripe, LG . stripe, a stripe or strip, 
= MHG. (}. strcif= Dan. stribe (< D.). a stripe, 
strip; ci. stripi, strip-.] 1. A streak of a dit- 
fereiit color from that of the gi'oimd;_a long 
naiTow division of something of a different 
color from tho ground : ns, a strqic of red on a 
green ground ; lienee, any linear variation of 
color. ComTihTOSircal;-,.slriii,strign. — 2. Anar- 
row pioco attnohed to something of a ditt'oront 
color or toxtnro: ns, tho red strijic on the log 
of a soldier’s trousers. — 3. Gencraliy, a strip or 
narrow piece. 

The whole groiinil that is sown, to tho samly ascent of 
the niomitains, Is hut a narrow ztriiic of three quarters of 
n mile broad. Drnec, Source of tho Nile, I. 73. 

4. A long nniTOW discolored mark made on 
flesh by the stroke of n Insb or rod; a wnlo; 
lienee, a stroke mndo with a lash, whip, rod, 
strap, or scoiirgo. 

Forty elripcs ho may glvo him, anil not exceed. 

Deut. XXV. 3. 

5t. A blow; a stroke. 

r.ucry one gj’iio hut ono suer stripe, & sucrly ye loriiey 
Is ours. Jlati, Chron., llich. III., an. 3. 

Put, when ho could not quite It, with one etriiic 

Her Hons clawca lio from Iicr Icctc nwny did wipe. 

Spenser, F. q., V. xi. 27. 

6. Distinctive color; particnlnr kind or clmr- 
ncter; hoiico, distinguishing cliaraeteristie: ns, 
a politician of tho Kepuhlican stripe. 

I Bhall go on ; and hist in dllicrlng strijie 
Tlic lined-god’s speech thus time an oaten pipe. 

P'. Droxenc, Pritaunla’s Fastorals, I. 2. 

Various poems are of a democratic, liberal stripe. In- 
spired by tlic struggle then cominoiicing over Europe. 

Stednian, Viet. Poets, p. 2,70. 

Bengal stripe, a kind o( cotton clotli woven witli col- 
ored striiies; gingham — Cirrus stripe, along thin stripo 
ot cirrus elnml, geuerally occurring in pamllcl rows which, 
by the cScet of perspective, usually appear to he conver- 
gent, 'Pile mol Inn of these stripes Is usually cither broad- 
side forward, or oblique to their length. 

Cimis.slrijirs lie In regions of maxlmnin pressure most 
ofleu nearly perpendh iilar to the Isobar. 

.Uiercrowtig, Weather, p. 92. 
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Coble’s stripe. Same as Kraxtse's mevxhrane (which see, 
under Spanisb stripes. See Spanish.— 

Stars and stripes. See sffiri.— To come to band 
stripest, to come to close quarters ; fight hand to hand. 
Brendc, tr. of Quintus Curtius, ix. 
stripe (strip), V. t.] pret. and pp. striped, ppr. 
striping. [<5(npc,??.] 1. To make stripes upon; 
fonn ■with lines of different colors; variegate 
with stripes. — 2. To strike; lash. [Rare.] — 3f. 
To thrust. 

He has striped his blight brown brand 

Out through Clerk Saunders’ fair bodye. 

CfcrA' iS'aundcr^ (Child’s Uallads, II. 4S). 
Droved and striped. Sec drove'K 
striped (stri'ped or stript), a. 1. Having 
stripes. See strcnlccd. SMped and streaked are sy- 
nonymous, but differ slightly ns stripe and streak do, the 
former implying greater firmness, evenness, and regular- 
ity of the markings indicated : ns, a striped 2ebra ; streaked 
soap.-Striped-barked maple, striped dogwood. 
Same as striped wmpfe.— Striped dormouse, function, 
Jasper. See the nouns. — Striped grass. Same ns n6- 
to/t-r/rass — Striped maple, mullet, perch, snake, 
splnebelly, etc. Sec the nouns.— Striped muscle, 
striated muscle. Sec viuscxdar fi'.s’wc (with cut), under 
?/iU6'crdflr.— Striped squirrel, the chipmunk, 
striped-bass (stn'ped-has), n. Jtoerns lincatus, 
tlie bass or rockfish. See cuts imder hass and 
gdl. [U. S.] 

Sbripetail (stnp'tal), n. A Immining-bird of 
the genus J'Jiqdicrn.^a. of \\liich tliore are several 
species. 

strip-leaf (strip'lef), ». Tobacco from which 
the stalks have been romoNcd before packing. 
Strip-li^hts (stripTits), n. pi. In a tlicaler, 
rows ol lights fastened behind wings, 
stripling (stripping), It. [Appar. < strips *f 
-ting^.] A youtli in tlio state of adolcsconco, 
or just passing from boyhooil to nianliood; a 
lad. 2I(ni(lcnU(\ Travels, p. 278. 

And the king said, inquire thou ^^hose son the strip, 
lino is 1 Sam. xvii ao. 

And now a strijdina cherub ho npiiear^. 

Milton, V L., ill a^O. 

stripper (strip'cM'). ». [< + -CJ-I.] Olio 

who strip.«, or an iiuplonient or maehinc used 
for stripping. Specifically -(a) In • (1) 

A small curd. roll the function of which is to remove or 
stiip the filler from another roll Iti a eanlliig machine. 
The filler thus stiippcd otf Is dell\ered t<i ^olne other 
cat ding- roll or workei . In some «.artling nnuhlne'i a st tip- 
per is tised to t.ake the w ool from the Itikei -in atid delli cr 
It to the brcast-c) Imder. (•_») An nut«im.itic del ice for 
lifting the top canls or lints employed iii some kinds of 
wool-carding maeliities Also called aiipte.stnpper. (6) 
A machine for smoothing <io\sn old and worn-out files 
to make them teady for recuttlng . a lUe-strtpper. (c) An 
implement used on oijici-farnis for e*tripping otf wtllow- 
bark. One fiinii is an immil.ir tcniper tliiough which the 
willows or switclies are «lr:iwn after starting the hark 
sulllciciitly to allow tlie wood to p.i*s through the hcruper 
and be grasped by a pair of nippers. The liark thus 
stripped oil is used for medicinal fiurposes and the peeled 
switches arc used fiir h:isket& ami other willow wares, 
strippett (Strip'c't), II. [< .ylrip'J + -<t.] A 
.small brook; a rivulet. Deserip. of 

tSeotlnnd, 

stripping (Strip'iugl, n. [Verbal ii. of .v/n/d, r.] 

1. That wbieb is rtunoveil by stripping. 

Light f'lnppuKj't from the fan-trees. 

llrvnmnij, Panicelsus, Iv 

2. pt. The last milk drawn from aeuw, jiroeured 
by a donnward strijijiiiig uetidii of tlie thumb 
and forefinger. — 3. In Jish-ciiltiirr, tlie opera- 
tion of jiressing ripe spawn or milt out of the 
live fish. — 4. In ginirriimg and niiiiing, tlie net 
of romoving the superticiul detritus, soil, etc*., 
])rcparatory to opening n mine or (pmrry, or to 
lay bare tliesurfaee for e\aminatiuii ; also, the 
material tlius removed. 

stripping-knife (stnp'ing-nif), «. A knife for 
seiiaraTingthebhuiesof sorghum from the stalks 
to prepare them for gvimliiig. A. II. Knight. 
stripping-plate (strip 'ing-plut), n. A fixed 
plate attached to the frame of a roller, to scrape 
or strip off any adhering material, as in paint- 
grinding milN, elay-crusiiers, and in some roll- 
iu^-niills for metals which inlhcre to rollers, 
stripulose (striji'u-los), a. In entom., covered 
with coarse, deeumbont hairs, as tho elytra of 
certain beetles. 

stripy (stri'pil, a. 8tripo-likc; oceuiTing in 
stripes; marked by streaks or stripes. 
Strisores (Stri-s6're/j, n.}!. [XL.; origin ob- 

scure.] An artificial order or suborder of birds, 
including a mmibor of picarian families, it w.is 
divided by Cabanis info Macrochircs (tlie humming-birds, 
swifts, and goatsuckers) and Ainjjhibolie (the colie'^, tuura- 
COU3, and hoactzlns) (Not in use.) 

Stritchel (strich'el), H. An assibilated form of 
strickle. 

strive (striv), v. i . ; jiret. strove, pp. striven (for- 
merly also strived, Rom. xv. 20), ppr. 6’trir- 
ing. [< ME. slrivcn, sfrgvcn, strijen (orig. a 


weak verb, pret. strived, afterward conformed 
to the analogy of strong verbs like drive, pret. 
drove, with pret.s/ro/, strove, pp. striven), < OF, 
csiriver = Hr. estrihar, stidve, prob. < OHG. 
*^strihan, in doriv. weak verb, MHG. G. strehen 
= D, streven = MLG. streven, LG. strewen = Sw. 
strdfva = Dan. stradje, strive; cf. Icol. strldha 
= Sw. strida, strive : see stride, and cf . strife."] 

1. To make strenuous effort; endeavor earnest- 
ly; labor liard; do one’s endeavor; try earnest- 
ly and persistently: followed by an infinitive: 
as, he strove liard to win tho prize; to strive to 
excel ; to strive to pay one’s way. 

Strive to enter In at the strait gate. Luke xiil. 24. 

I'llsfrirc . . . to take a nap. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. 104. 
Wlien there is perfect sincerity — when each man is true 
to himself — when eveiyonc /tfmrs to realize wlmt he tlilnks 
the highest rectitude — tlicii must all things prosper. 

U. Spencer, Social SLatlcs, p. 518. 

2. To contend; stinigglo; battle; fight: fol- 
lowed by with, against, or for: as, to strive 
against fate ; to strive for tlie truth. 

First u-ilh thi bettir be waar for to ttryite, 

Asens thi felaw noo quarcl thou contryuc. 

liabees Book (H. C. T. S.), p. 58. 
While lesvs stroxic xeith Sathaiis strong Temptations. 

Siilvcster, tr. of Du IJartas's Weeks, I. 1. 
Affaiiut tho Deity ’tis hard to strire. 

Prior, Second Ilyiiin of Callimachus. 
Stririnff irith love and hate, with life and death, 

H'lf/i hope that lies, and fear that threntcnclh. 

inV/tum Morris, Earthly I'aradlsc, II. 151. 

3. To vie; contend for preeminence: with m/7//. 

HV/Zi tlie rose colour stroo/ hire hewe. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. ISO. 
Nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by (Jrontes, and tlie inspired 
C’astalian spring, might irith this I’aradisc 
Of Eden strive. Milton, 1*. L, Iv. 275. 

4. To /juarrol or contend with one another; bo 
at variance ono with another, or come to bo 
so; bo in contention, dispute, or aitorcation. 

Do ns advcrsarlcH do in law, 

.Sfrirc mightily, but eat and <lrlnk ns friends. 

Shak., T. of the S.. i. 2. 270. 

5. To oppose by contrariety of /pialitios: with 
with. 

Now private pity rirove with piilillck liatc. 

Reason with rage, and eloquence w Uh fate. 

Sir J. ])enham, On tlie Earl of .Strafford’s Trial 
(and Death. 

= SJT1. 1. riulertakc.Endraror.vtc.isecaftempt); seek, aim, 
toll.— 2. To compete, contest,— 4. To dispute, wrangle, 
strive (striv), m. [< stnre, /\] A striving; 
an effort; Ji strife. [Old Kng. and Scotch.] 
striver (stri'ver). «. [< .sfn/r + -crL] Ono 
who strives or contends; one wlio makes ef- 
forts of body or mind, tilanville. 
striving (slrVving), n. [Verbal ii. of .strirc, r.] 
Strenuous or earne.st effort; struggle; endea- 
vor. 

l allure after long perseverance Is much gnindcr than 
never to Imve a slrivtiv/ good enough to be called n fail- 
ure. (.leorye P.ltot, Middlemarch, x.xil. 

strivinglv (stri'ving-li), atlr. In a si riving man- 
ner; with earnest or i>or.sistent efforts or st nig- 
gles. Imp, Diet. 

StriX (striks), «, [XI.I., < L, strix {strig-), < Gr. 
orpit {wrp()-), a screech-owl, perhaps < ^orpKuv, 
equiv. to Tpt^uv, creak, grate, eroak.] A Lin- 
nean genus of owls, (af) Containing all the S7nV;c.«. 
(5) Restricted to the barn-owls, j'.ame as See cut 



under ham-oicl. (c) Restricted to the wood-owls, ificc 
Strix stridula, having the facial disk complete, circiiUir. 
and no plumicorns. In this sense it is now comnionl) 
employed. The common barred owl of the United States 
is Strix nebtdosa. See cut in preceding column. 

stroakt, stroakingt. Obsolete spellings of 
stroke'^, stroking. 

Stroamt fstrom), v. i. [Prob. a var. of stream 
(as soa7)i‘^ for scam'-^), perhaps associated with 
roam: see stream,] If. To wander about idly 
and vacantly. — 2. To walk with long stridov, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

He, ejaculating blessings upon his parents, and c.allii)7 
fur just vengeance upon bimself, 8troavxed upandduw;i 
the room. Mme. D'Arhlay, Camilla, iii. 10. (Dnn'o-.l 


strob (strob), n. [< Gr. arpSpog, a twisting or 
whirling round, < cTpi<l>eiv, turn, tt\ist. Cf. streh- 
He, strophe.] The angular velocity of one m- 
dian per second. 

Strobic (strob'ik), a. [< strob + -ic.] Appear- 
ing to spin.— strobic circles, a number of circle'^ 
drawn concentrically which appear to spin round 
they arc moved about. 



Strobila (stro-bi'lil), n.; pi. strohilx (-16). [XL., 
< Gr. OTpopi?.?/, a plug of lint like a pine-cone, cf, 
crp6(it?.og, anything twisted, a pine-cone, etc.: 
see sirohitc,] In cool. : (/■/) In Eydrocoa, a stn". 
in the development of a diseophoran, super- 
vening upon the scyphisto- 
ma or hydra-tuba stage by 
tho developmcntof ephyi’tD, 
and before these become 
detached from one another 
and from tho stalk upon 
which tlicy grow. See 
ephijra, 1, and scgphistojna. 

(b) In rermrs, a segment- 
ed tapeworm ; the chain of 
zooids formed by a scolex 
and the i>roglottidcs which 
have successively budded 
from it. (cf) [cap.] [XL.] 

A supposed genus of nca- 
Icplis, based on the stro- 
biliforin stage of certain 
bydrozoans. Sars, 1835. 

(d) [cap.] [NL.] Inc?/fow/., 
a genus of lepidoptorous 
insects. Sodoffskg, 1837. 
strobilaceous (strob-i-la'- 
sbius), a. [< strobile + 

-accons.] 1. Resembling a 
strobile; strobiliform. — 2. Bearing strobile*;; 
strobiliferous. 

strobilffi, n. Plural of strobila. 

Strobilantbes (strob -i -Ian 'thez), n. [XL. 
(]ibime,1S2r)), so called from the infiorescenec. 
usually eonc-like when in bud; < Gr. c7p6{3i/oc. 
a pine-cone, 4* drdof, a fiower.] A genus of 
gamopctnlous plants, of tlie oYder Jcauthac/w 
and tribe JincIliCtC. Itischnmcterizcd byfiowersMitlt 
acute linc.ar calyx-lobes, a somewhat equally fivc-lehtd 
corolla with a snort or long and slender tube, stamta' 
four and perfect or two perfect and two rudimentarj’, ami 
two or perhaps rarely throe ovules in eacli of the two 
ovaiy-cells. There are about ISO species, natives mo«tl\ 
of India, scantily rcprc'^cntcd in Cliina, .lapan, and Ma- 
laysia, with one species in tropical Africa. They are herb** 
or shrubs, commonly erect, bearing opposite entire or 
toothed leaves, which are In a few’ species verj’ unequal in 
tho same pair. Their usually rather large and liaiulsonie 
llowers are often blue or puiplo, and fonn dense or Inter- 
niptcd spikes which are terminal or crowded in the axils, 
and are sometimes replaced by n jianlcle or cjme. The 
fruit Is an oblong or linear capsule slightly contracted ni 
tho base. Several species are cultivated for oniament, 
sometimes under the name cone-head. S. jlacridifoliii^^ 
yields the room, or maigyee dye, of India, etc. See room-, 
and cut under f/oz/ia, 2. 


Two Strobiles or Strol jti , 
a,d,o{ e^iutea eortf/ii: ■, 
resulting from fission nf t' i- 
hj dras tuba: of the sej pi 
toiiia stage. At(tten:acl«> 
nre developed nt the l i*-- 
of the lower of the two erh) 
ra: borne upon the si.Tlk 
Uie strobila. 


Strobilate (s>trob'i-int), r. pret. and i)p.sfndi- 
iliitcrl, ppr. strohiliiting. [< strobile + 

To fonn or develop strobiles ; bo or become a 
strobile; effect strobilation. 
strobilation (strob-i-la'sbon), II. [< slrolilab 
+ -I0II.] 1. Fonnation or production of strob- 

iles; inctainerio division of a sc^-jilnstomn or 
hydra tuba into mednsni. — 2. Gemmation of 
tho sticccssivo linhs or joints of a tapeivonu: 
also, tlie transverse fission of various ivorins. 
strobile (strob'il), II. [= F. strobile = G. .‘•trn- 
hcl, a pine-cone, < LL. strobilus, a pine-cone. < 
Gr. a-p6/3i?.o;, anytliing tiristed, a pine-cone, a 
top, sea-snail, whirlpool, twist or turn, etc., < 
c-pli^riv, turn, twist, spin.] 1. In bot., a cone 
(which BOO, and cuts under Lepiiiostrobus and 
pericarp). Also strobilus. 


VVitli reference to frnctidcation, the form of Lycopotll- 
tes illllerl renders it certain tliatitmust liave borne rire!*- 
iles at the ends of its hranchlets, or sonic substitute for 
tliese, and not naked spore-cases like those of rsilophyton. 

J)(tmon, Geol. Hist, of Plants, p. 101. 

2. In pool., a strobila. Quain, Med. Diet., p. 1587. 



stioblliferouB 

Btrohiliferous (strob-i-lif'e-rus), a. [< L. stro- 
hiliis (see strohilc, 2) + ferre = E. 6earl.] In 
Cl, fit., bearing a strobile or chain of zooids: as, 
the ftrobilifcroun stage of an aealeph or a Tvorm. 
strobiliform (stro-bil'i-f6rm), n. [< L. stroli- 
« (--pc i-trohilc) + fonna, form.] In hot. and 
-. 1 having the form or character of a strobile, 
ctrobiline (strob'i-lin), n. [< Gr. orpofiDLivo^, 
Pt hlea pine-cone, < arp6pdoc, a pine-cone: 

. , .I'ohila.^ Of or pertaining to a strobile or 
Miles; strobiliforra ; strobilaceons. 
strobilitet fstrob'i-lit), n. [< Gr. a 

"m’t — eon* , + A fossil pine-cone, or sotne- 
inz supposed lo be the fruit of a coniferous 
trre. 

strcbilization (strob'i-li-za'shpn),ii. [< utrohle 
' J- . -b -atioii.^ Same as strohilotioii. 

Xj.o fcGond mode of reproduction [of Scyph\<!toina], the 
nr<‘’’e:5 of Ftmbih'zation, begins later. 

^ Claus, Zool. (trans.), p. 2&G. 

strobiloid (strob'i-loid), a. [< Gr. c7f)6t3t/oc, a 
plr.^r-^’one, + eldor, form,] Like a strnbile; 
wtrobiliform: as, strohiloid gemination; strohi- 
,’oj/M)uds. Encijc. Brit. 

stTObilophagOUS (strob-i-lof'n-gns), a. [< NL. 
:.(rni,Uophnga (Vieillot, 181C), a genus of birds 
(the same as Piiiicola, q. v. ), < tir. orpoiiO.o^, a 
pine-cone, + eat.] Feeding uponpine- 

rnnes, as a bird. 

Strobilosaura (strp-bi-lo-sa'rii), a. pi. [FL., 

< ttr. cTp6!3i)a;, a pine-cone. + am pa, a lizard.] 
.•V former’ superfiimily of Lacertihn, having a 
tk.shv inextensile tongue, eyelids, developed 
liiahs. ami acrodont or pleurodont dentition. 
It included the families Agnmidm and I/jniiuHla:. 
Al.sn atrohUpsnvria. 

strobilosauran (stro-hj-lo-sa'r.au), a. and n. 
[< Strnhilosaurn + -aii.J I. a. Of or peitahi- 
iiig to the Strohilonaurn; ngamoid or iguauoid. 
II, «. A member of the iStroiiVofniirn. 

Also .iitrohilns-niiriau. 

strobilure (stroh'i-lur), ii. [< NL. .StrohilKnu.'i 
A lizard of tbe genus ,Slriibitiini!!, 

StrobillirtlS (stroh-i-lu'rus), «. [NL. (IVieg- 
mann), < Gr. aToiiii'/xic, a pine-cone, + oipa, 
tail.] A genus of South American iguuiioid 
liz.ards, haring the tail ringed rvith spinose 
scales (trhonce the name). S. Inrquatiii, is tlie 
Brazilian strobilure. 

strobilus (stro-bi'lns), ii. Same as sinihile, 1. 
stroboscope (stroh'o-skop), «. [< Gr. arpd.io^, 
a twisting or whirling round (< arpciptw, turn, 
twist: see strohilc), + OKoTrir. view.] An instru- 
ment used in the study of the periodic motion of 
a body, as one in rapid revolution or vibration, 
hv illuminating it at frequent intervals (for ex- 
ample, by electrie sparks or by a beam of light 
made intermittent by passing through a mov- 
ing perforated plate), or again by -s-iewing it 
through the openings of a revolving disk : also 
used as a toy. The phcnakistoscope and zoo- 
trope represent one form of stroboscope, 
stroboscopic (stroh-o-skop'ik), n. [< strobo- 
scope -b -ic.] Pertaining to the stroboscope, 
to observations made with it, or to the physi- 
cal principle involved in its use. Nature, 
XXXIX. 451. 

strocalt, strocklet, stroclet, «■ Gee sirnl.ic. 
strode (strod). Preterit of slriclc. 
stroft. An obsolete form of the preterit of 
strii'c. 

stroglet, f. i. A Jliddle English form of siniggte. 
stroit, f. t. See strop. 

stroll (stroll), )i. [Also stroyl; origin obscure.] 
The couch- or quitch-grass, Agropyriwi repens : 
.applied especially to the white .and worm-like 
roots. See out under (/m'/c/i-prnss. Britten amt 
Ilotlanit. [Prov. Eng.] 
strokalt, n. See strolde. 

stroke^ (strok), n. [Formerly also stroat: ; < 
ilE. straotc, strok, sirak, < AS. strdc (=_MHG. 
G. stretch, a stroke), < strican (prot. strdc), go, 
ji.ass along, etc. : see strike, v., and cf. strike, n,, 
.stroke'^, streak^, n.] 1. A sweeping movement 

of a sustained object; tho moying of something 
held or supported through a limited course; in 
niccti., one of asqries of alternating continuous 
movements of something hack and forth over 
or through the same lino : as, tlie strokes of an 
oar ; a stroke of a pen in writing ; the strokes of 
a file, a saw, a piston-rod, or a pump-handle; 
tho length of stroke of a pendulum. 

A few strokes of liis muscular arms, and he is reached by 
the launch and swines liimself up into her hows. 

St. Nicholas, XVII. 834. 

In a stroke or two the canoes were away out in the mid. 
die of tho Scheldt. B. h. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 11. 
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stroking 


2 In romino Ruecifienllv f/rl The irmnuftr or Indoor stroke. See trutdoor, 3. — Split ^roke. See ^fif. 

t 1 r I- , “ ai —Stroke Of the glottis. Seej/loHfs.— Tokeepstroke, 

style of moYing the oars or making strokes ; the to move the oars in unison, 

handling of the oars: as, to sot the sirolr for stroke^ (strok), v. t . ; pret. and pp. strol’cd, ppr 


the race; the stroke v:a.s very rapid or exliaust- 
ing. (6) The guiding-stroke : as, to pull stroke 
in a race, (c) The rower who sets the stroke ; 
tlie stroke-oar or strokesman. — 3. A line or 
mark impressed by or as if by a sweeping move 
ment; hence, a part of an impression of any 


stroking. [< stroke^, ».] To act as stroke or 
strokesman to ; handle the stroke-oar for or of. 
[Eecent.] 

The Yale crew have lost their stroke. . . . He stroked 

the university crew to victory in sis races. 

Uarper's Wectclp, XXXIII. 5,1. 


kind appearing as if so made: as, the hair- gtyoteS (strok), r. f. ; pret. and pp. .tfroJtcd, ppr. 
strokes, curved strokes, or up-and-down .strokes gtroking. [Also dial. (So.) stroke, strait:; < MB. 
of a letter; fine or coarse strokes in an engrav- stroken, straken, < AS. strdcian (= D. strijkcn = 

ing. See cut under type. 

Cnrracci’s <5trcnKlh, Correggio's softer line, 

Pnulo's free gtroke^ and Titian's warmth divine. 

Pope, To Mr. Jervas, 1. 38. 

4. A throb; a pulsation; a beat. 

For twenty strokes of the blood, without a word, 

Linger'd that other, stai ing after him. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


OHG. slreichun, MHG. G. strcictwn, also freq. 
strcichctn), stroke, causal form of strican, etc., 
go, stidk© : seo strike, and cf. stroke^. Cf. Sw. 
stryka, Dan. strygc, Icel. strjuka, stroke (seo 
stroU).'] 1 . To pass the hands or an instrument 
over (something) lightly or vritli little pressime ; 
rub, or rub down, with a gentle movement in a 
_ . 1 1 , j XT single direction: an action often performed for 

5. In musical instruments witli a keyboard, the soothing or caressing a person or an auimal, 
ran<re of motion of n kov. — G. A stidkinfr of one ot. MTiopf Affr.. 


range of motion of a key. — 6. A striking of one 
bodi' or mass upon another; a sudden impact 
of an object moved or hurled through space; a 
blow or concub“^ion. especially one administered 
or effected b\' design or in sonic definite man- 
ner: us, a sirol.r oi tbe fist or of a sword; the 
sti okf N‘ of a hammer; the stroke of a bat, a ciio, 
ora mallet against a ball (in various games). 

He smote a*bontc hym grcle >.trokcs bothe on the lefte 
83 ’de and on the right side. .l/<rrhn(R. E. T. S.), i. 118. 
How now' what noise? That spirit 'spossess’d witli liaste 
I'hat wounds the unresisting postern witli these strokes. 

Shak., it. for M., iv. 2. 02. 

7. A sudden or special effect produced upon an 
object as if by a striking movement; a result or 
consequence of the action of some rapidly work- 
ing or efficient agency or cause: as, a stroke of 
lightning; a stroke of paralysis (for which tho 
word stroke is often used aosolutely, both col- 
loquially and by physicians); tlio stroke of fate 
or of death: used in the Bible especially of a 
divine cbastisemint or judgment. 

Remove thy stroke away from me. Ps x\six. 10. 

W hen I did speak of scunc distressful stroke 
'i'hat my youth suffer'il. Shak., Othello, i. 3. 157. 
She’ll make you shrink, as I did, with a stroke 
Hut of her eye, Tlgranes. 

Beau, and PI., King and No King, i. 1. 

A stroke ot cruel sunshine on the cliff. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


also for smoothing or polishing an object, etc., 
and sometimes as a curative process. 

she slraxked my head, and she kembed my hair. 

Alison Gross (Child's Ballads, 1. 1G8). 
And then another pause ; and then, 

Stroking his beard, he said again. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, .Second Interlude. 

2. Hence, figuratively, to soothe; flatter; pa- 
cify; encourage. [Now prov. Eng.] 

Such smooth soft language as each line 

Might stroake an angry god, or stay 

Jove's thunder. Carexv, To my Rival. 

3. To affect in some way by a rubbing action. 

What a slovenly little villian art thou ! 

Why dost thou not stroke up thy hair? 

Beau, and FI., Woraan-IIater, v. 6. 

The ancient Chinese were very proud of the Hair of 
their Heads, letting it grow veiy long, and stroking it back 
witli Ihclr Hands curiously. Dainjner, A'oyages, I. 407. 

4. in masonry, to work the face of (a stone) in 
such a manner as to produce a sort of fluted 
surface' — To stroke the wrong way (of the hair, ex- 
pressed or implied), to go against the grain of; ruffle or 
annoy, as by opposition : from the irritating effect on an 
animal, especially a cat, of tubbing up the fnr by stroking 
It in the direction opposite to the w’ay it lies. 

stroke^ (strok), v. [< stroke^, r.] An act of 
stroking; a stroking caress. 

His w’liite-man’d steeds, that bow’d beneath the yoke, 
lie cheer’d to courage with a gentle stroke. 


Drydcn, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xli. 108. 

8. A sound of striking; a resonant concussion; gtroke^*!. An otsoleto form of tlie preterit of 
a giving out of sounds by striking: as, the gtriko. 

strokes ot a bell or a haminer ; the clock is on (strok^gcr), n. In macbiiie-tools 

(tbat is, on the point of giving out) the stroke a reciprocating cutter, that part of the 

of twelve. gearing by which the forward and backward 

His hour -8 upon the rtrofe lii e strokes of the tool-slido are effected— the return 

Beau, and FI , Thieny and Theodoret, Hi. 2. ^ 

9. An effective movement, action, or expres- yglocity than the cutting strolce. 
sion; an energetic touch, effort, or exertion ; a ctT-nTrA-bnle fstrok'haik ». In aolf, a hole at 


piece 
business. 
stroke for liberty. 

The boldest strokes of poctiy, when they are managed 
artfully, arc those which most delight the reader. 

Dryden, State of Innocence, Pref. 

I am heartily glad to hear Mr. Cook has given the finish- 
ing ^troAe to your fine cliapcl. 

Dr. Plot, in Letters of Eminent Men, 1. 74. 

Christianity (isj the greatest and happiest ever yet 

made for human perfection. 


given. 

^ aftermost 

oar in a rowboat, to the strokes of which those 
of the other oars must be conformed.— 2. Tho 
oarsman who handles the stroke-oar; the 
strokesman. 

stroke-oarsilliail (strok'orz'man), n. Quo who 
handles the sti’oke-oar. In a whale-boat the 
stroke-oarsman is usually tho lightest man of 
the crew. Also called after-oarsman. 


J/.ArnoW, Literature and Dogma, iv. gtroker (stro'ker), «. [< sfroA'cS + -c/'l.] l.Oue 

10 . A trait; a featui-e; a characteristic. - - - , . x_--_.i 

In its mainrfroArc^, it accords with the Aristotclean phi- 
losophy. PrtrA-er, Platonic Pliilosopliy, 2d ed., p. 42. 

I Iiave the highest idea of the spiritual and refined seii- 
timents of this reverend gentleman, from this single rtroAe 
in his character. Sterne, Ti istrato Shandy, i. 10. 

11. Afeat; a thing successfully done; aeoup. 

To wake the soul by tender strides of art. 

Addison, Cato, Prol. 

But the advance in double column against tho combined 
fleets w'as n stroke of genius as affairs stood, 

'The Academy, June 28, isoo, p. 437. brings forward separate sheets of paper to 
12f. Capacity for doing anything ; effective the grippers of a printing-machine. [Eng.] — 
ability; skill in action or manipulation. Stroker in, in printing, the workman w’ho strokes or 

Neither can any man be entertained as a Soldier that combs separate sheets of paper to the grippers of a prini- 
has not a greater stroke than ordinary nt eating, ing-machine. [Eng.] 1.7 

® Jlamjiicr, Voyages, II. i. 71. strokesman (stroks m.au), 1!.; pi. sirokesmen 

13t. Moving or contvolling power; influcnco; (-men). l<.strok<^s, poBS. oi stroke, + man.'] A 
sway; ascendancy; standing; importnnee. stroke-oar or stroke. 

. which otLnvisc have any stroAo in the dispo- Stroking (stro'king),jh [Pormeriy also sU-oal- 


%vbo strokes; formerly, one who practised 
stroking as a method of euro. 

Cures worked by Greatris the stroker, 

JTarbitrton, Works, X xxvii. 

2t. A soothing flatterer; a fawning sycophant. 
[Rare.] 

UHiat you please, Dame Polish, 

My lady’s stroker. 

B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iv. 1. 

3. In printing, a form of wood or bone paper- 
folder with which the layer-on or feeder strokes 


siUon^of such preferments. Zfoo&cr’Eccles.Polity,T.81. 

In this new state of government, Appius was the man 
that bare the greatest stroke ; lie ruled the rost and sw’aied 
all the rest. Holland, Ir. of Livy (cd. ICOO), p. 109. 

A Stroke above, a degree above ; of somewhat higher 
grade or quality than. [Colloq.] 

She ivas a stroke above the other girls. Dickens. 


ing; verbal n. of sfrolcc^, v,'} 1. The act of pass- 
ing the hand over a surface. — 2. pi. The last 
milk drawn from a eow, pressed out by gentle 
stroking; strippings, fprov, Eng.] 

The cook entertained me with choice bits, the dairy- 
maid with stronkhigs. 

SmoUf ft, Ttoderick Random, xl. (Davies.) 



strokle 
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stroklet, [Also strode, strocMc, slrolcal, slro- 
cal; nppar. a var., simulating strol'c, of siricldc.2 
A glassraakcrs’ shovel with recurved edges, for 
handling sand and other materials. Blount, 
Glossographia, p. CIS. 

stroll (strol), V. i. [Early mod. E. also stroxd, 
stroulc, sti-oi/lc; appar. contracted from a ME. 
form "slroiih-lcn, < MD. struyckelcn, D. struilcclcn, 
stiimhlo, = MHG. stnldidn, G. strauchdn, stum- 
ble, G. dial. (Swiss) strolc/icH, rove, freq. of OHG. 


They Imvo larRo doutigerouB or saccKorm gill rakers on Stromhidiiun (strom-bid'i-um), n. [NL. (Clapa- 
tlie last branchial arch, extending into the esophagus ; a and Lachmann, 1859), < Siromhus -1- Gr.dnn. 

vonb“als?»l/™ {He pe" tiAls^ hut -''<'»»’•] ^ .A gem}? o^poritrichous ciliate inf usori- 


in t)io typical forms more or less reduced, or absent. They 
are small llshcs of most warm seas, of about 0 genera and 
25 species, divided into Stromatein/r and Cenlrolophina:. 
Also Stromatcina, ns a division of Scombrid/c. 
stromateine (Btro-mat'o-in), a. and ?i. [< Stro- 

watcus + -twcl.J I. a. Of, or Laving oLarac- 
tora of, tlio Siromatcklic. 

II. w. A fisL of tho family Stromatcidie. 


ans, of the family These interesting anu 

mnlcules inhabit both salt and fresh water, and, thougli 
there are no sprlnging-hairs, they are noted for such lu- 
tlvity and energy of movement that their examination i- 
difilcnlt. They are free-swimming, of globose or turbitiato 
form, with eccentric terminal oral aperture associated w it it 
a spiral wreath of erect cirri; the cndoplnst and eontr.ic 
tile vacuole are conspicuous. Numerous species are di- 
\ic. scribed. 

and«. [< ASfro- strombiform(strora'bi-f6rra), n. [< NL. .s/ro), . 
stromateine h, format form.] Shaped like a 

Stromateoides' (str6'ma-t6-oEdez), n. [NL. shell ; haying the form of a stromb; belonging 
(Blcokor, 1857), < Stromatcus + Gr. tUog, form.] or related to tho Stromhida:. 

A genus of stromatooid fishes, with restricted strombine 

. p „ hrimehinl apertures. N. is tho white + -md.] I. m Of, or having eharactei.s of. 

slrikcn, go, proceed, wander, = G strcichcn go j g dncrciis tho gray pomfret. See cut un- 
( > stretcher, a stroller), etc. : see strike, stroke^, fe .1 i 

slran!,lo,otc.,strnggte -\ 1. Tosauntorfrompoint sti.omateus(str5-niat'C-us),«. [NL. (Linnroiis, 

l-'— 1v n, incbnntinn < Gr. 

clothes (in pi. patchwork), n kind of fish, < 
aTpojia (ffTpi.>fmT-)y a coverlet or spread (in al- 
lusion to tho color of the typical species, sup- 
posed to rosoinblo that of a spread or carpet): 
see stroma.'] Tho tjT>ical genus of tho fam- 
ily iStromatcid/Vf in which tho ventral fins are 


cf. Sw. siri/hcry dial. stnjJccty a stroller. Alvin to 
strugplcy q. v., but prob. not to straggle, which, 
wiW'i stral'c^y etc., belongs to AS. strican, ME. 


to point on foot; walk leisurely as inclination 
(liroets; ramble, especially for some particular 
purpose or aim. 

An elderly dame dwells in my neighborhood, ... In 
whose odorous herb garden I love to stroll Bometimos, 
gathering Bimplcs. Thorcatt, WnUlcn, p. 140. 

'Ihotc was something soothing, something pleasant, In 
thus {■troUini; along tho path by the flowing river. 

jMrs. Oliphant, Toor Gentleman, xxxix. 

2. To rove from place to place ; go about devi- 
ously ns ohanco or opportunity offers; roam; 
wander; tramp: used cspceially of persons who 
lend n roaming life in scnreli of oeeiipatioii or 
subsisteiKM'. 

In 1703, “3 ftrou'lwff Gipsies arc ordered down to Hun- 
hngton to be Trjod for Uobhlng two Women.” 

Ashton, Social Life in Ilcign of Queen Anne, II. 222. 

lie tWTued strolling player; but his force and figure wore 
ill suited to die hoarus. .Ifocau/ay, Goldsmith. 

3. To turn in different directions; veer or 
glnnee about; rove, as tho eyes. [Karc.] 

The am'rous Tves thus always go 
A strolini; for their I'rlomlH below. 

Prior, Alma. il. 

= Syn. 1 and 2. Saunti-r, irnndrr, etc. See raniblr. e. 

stroll (stroll, n. [< stroll, r.] 1. A wandering 

along or about ; a leisurely walk; a saunter, 
Ihjght dajB, when a stroll is my afternoon wont, 

And I meet all the people I do know or don't 

r. Locker, I’lccadllly. 

2t. A stroller. 

\\ e’ll entertain no mountebanking stroll, 

No piper, tiddler, tumbler through small hoops, 

No ape-earner, hahoon be.ircr. 

.Vi‘(/(f/cfon ami UoxcUii, Spanish Gypsy, 11 1. 
3. A narrow strip of land. IlalliwclL [Prov, 
Kng.l 

stroller (stro'lerb u. [< Stntll + -rr^.] Ouo 
who strolls; a wanderer; a straggler; a vaga- 
bond; especially, an itinerant jierforiner. 

When ^tmulrrs durst presume to pick j<mr purse. 

Drtnlcn, Fifth Frol, to Vnl^. of Oxford. 

Me hail tiecn stulen away when lie was a child ii) a gln^y, 
ami hail ramlded e\ei since with a gang of those rtrollcrs 
up and down Be>enil parts nf F.iirope 

Aililmni, Sir huger and the Gipsies. 

We allow no strollers nr vagnints here. 

Scott. Heart of Mid Ixtthinn. \xxll. 

stromU, n. A Miildlc English form of .sf;ru/a. 

Strom*-’ tstroni), a. [Origin ()h.scure.] An in- 
strumont to kimp the mult in the vat. Biutai, 
17;il. [Prov. Kng.J 

stroma (strd'mijj, ti.\ pi. stromata (-mn-tU). 
fXIi., < L. .'■troma, < Or. CTpi'jiin ((rr/«j//ar-), a 
I'overing, a eovi-rlet, < otihjig ivai, arnpn’vi raq 
sju'cad. spread out, strew: see stritr, stratum.] 
1. Ill anat.: The sustentneular tissue or sub- 
stanee of a part or organ, usually of connee- 
tive tissue. — 2. In hot.: (o) In fungi, a vari- 
ously shiijied more or less contiiuious layer of 
eellular tissue, in which perithecia or other or- 
gans of fruetiheation are immerseil. Sometimes 
railed See cut undeiw ;v/of, {!>) In 

V(3getnhh‘ physiology, the solid matter remain- 
ing after all the Iluiil has been cxiiressed from 
protoplasm, (loodalc,- Cancer stroma, tho Intcr- 
iaeing eonneetlve-tissuc fr;unewt)ik eontninlng the alveoli 
uf ciineer-cells — Intertubular stroma, the eonncctlv**- 
tissue fi'iincwoik wliieh Bunports the tulnileH uf the kid- 
nc>, and whieh oi^ntniiiB tiie hluud-vessel'', lymphatics, 
nerve«, etc. — Stroma fibrin, flhi In formed from the stro- 
ma of tlie hluud-c()i7)UBeies.— Stroma Of rod blood- 
COrpUBClCS, tliat pari of those torpu«eles whieh remains 
after the )ieim)giohln Is removed.— Stroma Of the 
ovary, the conneetlve tissue of the i>vary. Formerlj tho 
o\a w ei e snppusi d t(» originate in this stroma. They are, 
how’cver, lieriv I'd fioin tho inventing coll-la>or or germ- 
ej)illioliuin of the ovary, from which muUitudlnons cells 
Rome of them to become ova, iionetrato the stroma. 

StromateidEB (stro-mii-tO'i-de), ii.]ii. [NL., < 
Ktrnmatcns + -b/<T.] A family of acantlioptc- 
rygian fishes, typified by tlio genus Stromatcus, 
rebated to tho scombroids and earangoids. 


tho StromUclic; stromboid. 

II. n. A stromboid; a gastropod of thcf.'irn- 
ily Stromhiclw. 

strombite (strora'bit), n. [< sirnmh -f -ih'-.] 
A fossil stromb, or some similar sholl. 
stromboid (strom'boid), a. and «. [< stroiiih + 

-old.] I, a. Bosombling a stromb; pertaining 
or related to tho Slromhiilm ; stroinbiform. 

II. «. A strombino 
or stromb. 


lost in ttio adult, tlio caudal peduncle is not Strombullform (strom - 
keeled, and the gill-mombrnnes aro free from bn-li-lorm;, a. inij. 
tlio istiimns. Tlicroftrcftinind>crofflpcclcs,oftrnpicnl 
to warm temperate seas. One of the licst-kiiowii is S. trin- 
canthuftoi the Atlantic coastof the United Stales, v.arlons- 
iy calleil buttcr-/ifih, hartrst finh, and doUnr-ftfdi. (See cut 
under &Kf/<T-/Wi.) A very slinllar epeclcs 135. aUpiilotm; 
another Is *S. ftimiUhnun of tlic Cnlifornlan coast, highly 
esteemed as a food-flsb, known In tho markets of San Fran- 
cisco as the jkouxpano. See pompano, 2. 
stromatic'(.stro-nmt'ik), «. [<sfroma(t-) + -ie.] 

In anal., physiol., mid hot., of tho nature of a Strombus (Strom 'bus), n. [. 
stroma; resembling n stroma; stromatotis. 1758), < L. siromhus, a kind of 

stromatic- (.stro-mat'ik), ((. [< Gr. -rpui/nrn, a " ' " ‘ “ 

fal.so rending for t^rpuiiartic,, i. o. ‘ pntclnvork,’ 

• miscellany,’ tlio title of a work by Clement of 
Alo.Nundrin ; pi. of orgu/mr. iV, ii eovcrlot; see 
SIromalciis.] Miseelluncous; eoinpo.scdof dif- 
ferent kinds. [Hnre.] 

stromatiform (siio'mn-ti-torm), a. [< NL. 
slroma(t-), q. v., + L. forma, form.] In hot., 
having tlio form of a stroma. 

Stromatopora (stro-ma-top'o-rit), n. [NL. (Do 
Blainville, 18;i0), < Gr. aTpuaul--), a oovonng, 

+ mipoc, pore.] 1. Tho 



Strombulifomi I’otK. 
a. Of Mtdicaffo erttcuh; 
b. Of Medica^o aficutotn. 
or Mfdicaffo ciharis. 


"stromhuhis, dim. of 
‘stromhus, a top (sec 
Siromhus), + L. forma, 
form.] 1. In gcol., 
formed like a top. — 2. 

In hot., twisted or coiled into the form of :i 
screw or lielix, ns tho legumes of tho serew- 
boan, some species of Mcilicago, etc. 

' [NL. (Linnioiis, 

spiral snnil, < 

Gr. argdiiftoi:, a top, a pinc-cono, a snnil, nny- 
tliing twisted or wliorled, < orpi^tiv, twist, turn; 
see strohilc.'i Tlio typical genus of Stromhkhr. 
formerly conterminous witli tlio family, non 
restricted to sncli species ns the West Indiiiii 
ginnt stromb, S. gigas; the wing-shells, fnmi- 
tnin-shclls, or strombs. Tlicy nrc nctivo, predstoq. 
ninl cnrnlvorons mnriiio sticlls, iniicli iifcd for ornnniciil.il 
purposes. Also cnllcd Gullun. Sec cut at stromb. 

Stromeyerine (stro'mi-er-in), «. [As stru. 
mcticr{ilc) + -inc-.] Same ns stromcycritc. 


puii(i{r-), n covering, stromeyerite (stro'mi-6r-it), n. [Nnmed iiflcr 
.'T’b’nl genus of .Stro- pp.,S/r,„gey(.,-,aGormunoliemistnndminerid- 
Hmfi.porid.r.— 2. [/.<•.] Amcmbcrofthisgomis. igyr,) ] • snlphid of silver niid 

StromatoporidiB (slro‘mn-lo-por'i-dc), II. pi. copper occurring in'crystnls nenr chnlcocite ill 
[NL., < Stromatopora + -k/.t.J A riimily of fonn, nlso mnssivo. It has n dnrk stoel-gra> 
hydrocorallino cornls, typified by tlio genus mid molallic luster. 

Stromatopora. Tlioy are all of I’aloo/.oic ago. gtrommellt, ». All obsolete form of strain mil. 
Also .stromaloporniilra. strondt, m An obsolete form of .efiviiidl. 

stromatoporoid (slro-mn-top'o-roid), a. and ii. gtpong' (strfiiig), a, [Sc. strong ; < JIE. slromj. 
[< stromatopora + -oiil.] 1. a. Portiiiiiing to ..itroitgr, strong (co 
tlie .S'(rmimf<i/)iir,(/.T, or liaving their clim’acli r.s. ■ ■ 

II. ». A mviiihcrof tUo Stromafopi>rtd,r.» 
stromatous (str6'nia-lus), a. [< stroma{f-) 4* 

-oa.s,] 1. Of or i>rrtuiiung to stroma. — 2. lii 



hot., bearing or luodu- 
viug a stroma, 
stromb (^trom), a. [< 

NL. SfromtfK'-i,] A imiucIi 
of tlu' family Slronihidm, 
ami esiieeiuHy of th»‘ ge- 
nus sStrombiis ; a wing- 
shell; a fouiitaiii-sheil. 

Tile best-know n 1“ 5 

whose ilcJIciite pink slieU 
is used for cnineo-cuttlng, mid 
nlso ground up In tlie ninnu- 
fncture of some line kinds nf 
poreelnln. f*)r whUli jmiposis 
It Is snld Hint ;{i)0,iHK> weie Im- 
]M)rted into Knginnd In one 
year from the Ikilmmns. An- 
utiier welt known species Is 5 
jiximlit, so called from the red, 
ns if Idoody, mouth. Sec also 
cut under xrimf-rhill. 

Strombidm (strouEbi-do), 
ji. pt. [NL., < i>tromln(s + ~ida\] A family of 
tnuiioglossnlo siphonostomatous pcctinibrnn- 
eliiate gastropods, typified by tho genus 67rf>m- 
biis: the stromhs or wing-shells. Tho nnlmnl 1ms 
nn clongnlo nnnuinted miirrlc. The eyes arc highly dcvcl- 
oiK'd.nt the ends of thick elongated peduncles, from which 
the inner sides of the tentacles, when present, originntc. 
The foot is eompressed, ratlier small, and adaptei! for leap- 
ing. Tho sliell is mostly ohconic.witli a nilher short conic 
Rjdrc and At) elongate and narrow aperture; a horny clnw- 
llko opercnluin, serrated along ttie outer margin. Is gen- 
erally ilcveloncd. Numerous species live In tropical ecus, 
and some of them attain nlaige size. The largest Is Strom- 
bxts pipaf, tlie giant concl) of tliu West Indies, much used 
for cameos, and also as nn ornament, especially around 
fountains, w ljcncc It Is known as the /ountain-KhcU. The 
family is divided Into Slrcnntnn/r and Scraphiiin/r. See 
cuts under JiosMlaria, feorpiou-fhetl, and Ftroni6. 


A Wmn vhcll or Slromb 
trotnbnj /a/fi/tsi. 


(compar. strenger, strengor), ■ 
AS. straug, strong (compar. strengrn, stVirngra), 
strong, iniglity, = OS. sirang = MD, strruiii. 
strctigliy D. slrcng =z MLG. LG. sirenge = OIItL 
strang, strangi, sfrengi, MITG. strenge, G. stroig, 
hard, rigid, severe, strict, = leel. str(ingr= Sw. 
strung = Dan. streng, strong; connections un- 
certain; perhaps roiated to vs7n»f/. Ci.lj. stnn- 
f/rrr, draw tight (sco striiif/cnt, straitt^, strict); 
Gr. orpu) ;('/(•, tightly twisted, urpay^a/ti, a halter, 
etc. (soc strangle). No conncctiou with stavl L 
IIciico strength, strengthen, etc.] 1. Posse^'-- 
ing, exerting, or imparting force or energy, 
physical or moral, in a general seiiso; power- 
ful; forcible; effective; capable; able to do or 
to suffer. 

Ther-foro worschlp god, bothe oldc and song, 

To be in body and sonle jllchc rtromre. 

llabecs Book (L. Ik T. p. 

What can ho enough to resist tliosechnnnswhiiK 

neither innoccncy, iior wisdom, nor power arc suffloiont 
security against? Stillimj/lect, Permoim, II. in. 

Know how Buhlimc a thing it is 
To sutler and be ntronrj. 

Lonp/elloic, Light of St.ir" 

When A man Is able to rise above himself, only then lio 
becomes truly stroni?. J. F. Clarke, RcU-Culturc, p. ?'■>. 

2. na\’ing vital force or capability ; ablotonet 
effectively; endued with physical vigor; usd 
absolutely, phj’sically poAverful ; robust ; mus- 
cular: ns, ei strong holly ; a xVtrop// hand or arm. 

And ho was a mochc knyght, and a dronpe onto of mc- 
Bure. Merlin (!'. K. T. S.), il. UU- 

Out of the enter came forth meat, and out of the Proii'f 
came forth sweetness. Judge.s .\iv. 1 1. 

Of two persons who have Imd, the one the education of 
a gentleman, tho other Hint of a common sailor, the flrst 
may bo tlio ctroufjcr, at tho same time that the otlier is the 
Imrdlcr. Benthavx, Introd. to l*rinciples of Morals, vi. P. 

3. Having means for exerting or resisting force; 
pro\ddedwith adequate instrumentalities; pow- 



strong 

erfiii ID roFonrccs or in constituent parts : as, a 
sfrniKf king or kingdom a strong army j a strong 
corporation or mercantile house. 

■\VJi.in the kynge Urangoro was come to Eastrangore, his 
orwvjjlace, . . . he dido it atutte with knyghtes and vi- 
Jferh'n (E, E. T. S.), ii. 247. 
H* e Ftron^c, and in shorte space got to himsBlfe a 
name. Spemer, State of Ireland. 

At last, nigh tir’d, a castle Ktrontt wc faiid, 
llie utmost border of iny native land. 

J'nir/ax, tr. of Tassr- s Godfrey ot Boulogne, iv. r>5. 

•h Having or consisting of a large numher, ah- 
or relatively; nnnierieally forcible or 
•'« ;]:*<>vidcd: usually implying also some spe- 
, . 1 * 1-^menl of strength in some or all of the 

• r =:- foinjinsiim the number: as, a 'frong dc- 

■\ ment troops; a strong political party. 
Ihni Gioughte he was nat able for to sjiecdc, 

1 'i ‘^hc «as tfrnnj of freendes. 

Chaucer, I>octor‘? T.ile. 1. I.IS. 
5. nf^pc'*iiiednumericnlforco; having so luanj- 
^•o^l'Hru»•Ilt members: applied to armies, and 
-oiivtimes to other bodies of men, or to animals. 

1 .'-i (Ivmand of him how many horse tlic duke is strouti. 

S'ftrrt-., All's Well, Iv X 140. 
The rebeU at Drumclog wore eight or nine tlnm^aud 

♦ - •. 7 . Sn't/f, ^^em. of Cnpt. Creioliton 

G. IXcrting or capable of characteristic force; 
;.(»>* erful ill the kind or mode of action implit‘d; 
K’yi.'tdficnDy, forceful or efiieierit: n.«, a strong 
painter or actor ; a 5/1011/7 voice; .^/ron// eyes. 
[Ij< mother was a witch, and one so efrourf 
Til it conld control the moon, make tlow: •uul ebbs 

Shah., Tempest, i.'in'l 
I uns firnng- r in prophecy than in ciitici^im. J)nj(len 
A solitaiy hbrick, the bubbling cry 
Gf fcome ftrong swimmer in his agony 

Ill/ron, Don Juan ii .*».►. 

7. Vigorous in o.verciso or operation: acting 
in a firm or <lotermined inannor; not feeble or 
nmillating: u*?ed of tlio mind or any of its 
faculties; as, a vv/roap-minded person: a strong 
in’ellect, memory, .iudgment, etc. 

Divert minib to the course of alloilng things 

Shak , Sonnets, c^v 

8. Po'=«e'!4ing moral or mental force; tirm in 
ehuvactor. Icnowledge, coiniction. iiitluenco, or 
the like; not en'*ily turned, ie'si«5t<Ml, or refuted: 
a", a strong caniliilute: a strong rnuf-oner. 

lYny that .vc mav ho i'fron^ In honesty, 

A*' in till* ^l‘•c of nriir*. 

I'h tchrr {and aufdher). I'alsc One, iv X 
Tiny ven* verj* diilgcnt, plain, and serious, (trong in 
^enplitrc, ami bold In profession. 

Penn, J’lsu and Progress of Quakers t. 
lie vant*! to «how the party that he to«i can bo a "Strong 
Man' on a pinch. isatinn, 1. 

9. Marked by force or vigor of performance; 
doiK', executed, [iroduced, or uttored energeti- 
cally; C'iTcctefl by earnest action or elibrt; 
.slreuunu*'; stressful; urgent. 

Anthony wered with Wron^rbcsincs'c 
Tim Erie of Kalmnigli. 

Ihm. of Vnrtenag (T,. E. T. S.), 1. 210'.. 

WIk'ii he had <»ffcrcd up prajers and supplicatiuns vi ith 
rn.ing and tc irs. Ilel) v 7 

Till? cars of the people they have llirrcforc tilled with 
cHmniir. Uooher, Eccles rollty, r\. 4. 

10. Marked by force of action or movement; 
vigorou^-ly impelled or pent forth; impetuous; 
violejii; vehement: as, a strong wind; strong 
tides*; ftrong breathing. 

If, I'ollatinc, thine lionnurln) In me, 

I roin in*' lo >trnng a.‘'.‘*ault it Is bereft. 

ShnU., Lucrccc, 1. bXX 
MTicii th*’) came to the great river, they were carried 
over by oiii* biidiiain. . . . the stream being very rtrong. 
Winthrrip, in >ew England's Jlfmorial, p. 170, note. 

11. Firm in substance or texture; capable of 
resisting pliy.sjcal force; not weak; not easily 
broken, rent, or destroyed: Paid of material 
things. 

Jlis hones arc as ^fronv pieces of brass. .Tob \1 18. 
The gnivcii tlowen? that wreathe the sword 
M.ake not the blade less fttrong. 

Whittier, My rsalm. 

12. Solid. 

Ve . . . arc bpcome such as have need of milk, and not 
of ftrong meat [solid food, It. Y.). llcb. v. 12. 

13. Firmly fixed or con.stituted; having inher- 
ent force or validity; hard to affect or over- 
enme; sound; Btablo; Hettled: a.s, as/rour/coii- 
ptitution or organization (of body, mind, gov- 
ernment, etc.); strong arguments, reasons, or 
evidence; to take a strong hold, or got o,sirong 
advantage; a strong project. 

In the fear of the T/>rd Ib strong confidence. 

rrov. xiv. 20. 

Ye rtrnng foundations of the c.arth. Mlcah vl. 2, 
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Strongylocentrotus 

strong-barredt (strong ''bard), a. Strongly 
ban-ed; tightlv fastened. Shal:., K. John, u. 
1. 370. 

strong-basedt (stiong'hast), n. Strongly or 
firmly based. Slwl:., Tempest, v. 1. 46. 

~ Strong- 


On out* ground of grief 
Rise by day in strong relief 
The ptopliecies of better things. 

irAftficr, Astrica at the Capitol, 


14. Vigorous or extromo in kind; specifically, 
distinct or exceptional ; bold; striking; effec- 
tive; forceful; conspicuous: as, strong invec- 
tives ; a strong attraction. 

And Merlyn, that full of slrongc arlo was, yede hem ^ z /i‘- -■ in\ ^ 

nhoute, and clepcd the kyngc as they weren sette, and strong-D 6 Sieg 6 df (strong ue-se.ltt 7 , (t. 
shewed hym the voyde place. Merlin (E. B. T. S.), i. 60. ly besieged. Sliak.y Lucrece, 1. 1429. 

strong-bondedt (str6ng'l!on''ded), a. Strong- 
ly hound or secured; made strongly huiding. 
Slial-., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 279. [Bare.] 

15. Intense or thorongU in quality; having a ®yonS-fisedt (stodng'fikst) 

high degree of the proper specific character; fiiml} established.^ *S/mA.,l e . 
not mild, n (>ak, dull, insipid, or ineffective : as, stronghandt (strong band ), !. il 

t<tro„q drink; stro»,, tea; a strong infusion fo™o; power: a contraction of the phrase hy 
strong lights and shAdovs ; a strong color. ^ 

So Is it fulle of Dnagouncs, of Serpeiitcs, and of other /'csfvAT^f^'bnlfl'V ■» A fnRtnpsq* a 

venyraons liestes that no niai; dar not passe, but zif it be Stronghold (strong hold), n. A tASC^ a 
5/rf»)K/ Wyntre. Travels, p. 2CG. fort; a fortified place, a place oi position or 

This is strong pby.sic. signior. security : often used figiu'atively, and formerly 

And never will aijrec w’Uli my weak body. as two words. 

Fletcher (and another). Love's Cure, ili. 2. of zion. 2 Sam. v. 7. 

r.j niKijiR siicli poiv.lcrs we arc not to expect drmg gfrong-knit (strong'nit), (I. Strongly or veil 
amlfnll white, *'Uch as IS that of imper. buiuiig i _ b /j 

A'f.rtoi.,Opticks, I. ii. 5. knit; firmly joined or compacted. 

16. Intense or intensified in degree; existing E°'' “'3'' 

X .. f e 'JL ^ Have robb d mv stronn-kml sinews of their strengili. 

m great amount or force; fitrcihly impressive nave luuuu j 3 Hen. VI., ii. 3. 4. 

to leeliiig or .sensation; nsed of eithor active . , / . / i, , a ’ T e 

or passive qutilities: as, -strong love or devo- strongle (strong gl), n. A strongyle. 1. S. 

X\ony.y strong tlnror or sront strongly (strong'll), adr. [< ME. stronr/ty. 

Is It po*««iible . . yonsliould fallintosoAfron/ialiking fa /» -i-. ...... 

with oltl Rowland’s joiiiigcst son? 


Shah., As you Like it, i. 3. 28, 
Nor w.is licr lieart so small 
ITiat one htrong passion should engross it all. 

Crabbe, Works, IV. 83. 

17. Forcibly offonsivo in quality; repellent to 
scDBc or Bcnsation; ill-tasting or ill-sraoUing; 
rank; rancid; tainted. 

They say pooi suitors have strong breaths; they shall 
know wc iiaic strong arms too. Shak., Cor., i. 1. Cl. 


CohhoUL 

(strong'li), adr. [< . 

strongclg, stronglichc, strangliclic ; < A.^. strong- 
/tee, strong, < sirangltc, strong, < strong, strong: 
see strong^ and -?y2.] la a strong manner, in 
any sense of the word strong. 

That Cjder [Cassay] is slrongliche enhnbyted wdtli peple, 
in so mochc that in on House men maken loHousholdes. 

Mandcvillc, Travels, p. 209, 

Fly, fly ; delay 

Doth oft the sirongliest founded Plots betray. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 44. 

strongman’s-weed (str6ng'mnnz-wed), n. See 
Petiveria. 


18. In mm., specifically, firm; favorable to 

fta’b\cfas!'a^h'.»,Vmn^^^ strong-minded (Btr6ng'in5n"ded)^ o. 1. Hav- 

do a strong business.— -19. In gram., inuected 


— {a) as a Verb, by a eliauge of the radical vowel 
insteail of liy regidar .syllabic addition: opposed 
to nod : thus, find (found), speak (spake or 
spof.c, \'p(tkcn), *>trikr (struck, .<itnckcn)t and swim 


ing a^^strong or vigorous mind.—S. Not in ac- 
cordance with tho fomnlo character or man- 
ners; unfeminine: applied ironically to women 
claiming tho privileges and opportimities of 
men. 


('oraiii.sintm) siTo s/ro«// verbs; (b) as 
an udjeftivc, with fnllerretontion of older case 
distiiielion-^: thus, tlerman Buch is called of 
strong deelensi/m. and Held of weak. 5frojmand 
ucak are purely f.im Ifni tenns, introduced by J. Grimm ; 
(hey belong pnipcrl) to Germanic words alone, but are 
occasionalb applied to similar phenomena in other Ian* 
puages al«o 

20. Ill photog., same as dense, 3.— Strong arm or 
hand, flgnratl 4 <l>, great pow'cr or force; forcible or vio- 
lent means overpowering vigor; the force of arms; as, 
lo overcome oppoiition with a strong arm; “* 
hand," Ev VI, 1. 

It w ns tlmir meaning to take what they iicudcil by tdrong^ 
hand Italcigh. 

Strong box, a Btrongly made case or chest for the preser- 
vnthm of money and other things of great value in small 
compass— Strong double refraction, in optics. See rc- 
(rncUmx, 1.— Strong drink, election, place. See the 
nouns.— Strong famts. Sec/ai«f. 2.— Strong room, a 
tlrc-proof and hniglnr-proof apartment in which to keep 
i.duablcs. — Strong water. («) Distilled spirit of any 
vorf generally in the plural: as.adraughtofstronj/Tmtrr?. 


a noun or strong-mindedness (stiong'miu'ded-nos). 


The ebaraeter or quality of being strong- 
minded, especially as used of women, 
strong-temperedt (str6ng'tom'p4rd), o. Made 
strongby tempering; strongly tempered. Shak., 
Venus and Adonis, 1. 111. 
strongylate (stron'ji-lat), a. [< strongglc + 
-«tcl.] Having tbo ebaraeter of a strongyle, as 
a sponge-spioule; simply spioular, with blunt 
ends. Solids, 

a ftrong strongyle (stron'jil), II. [< NL. sfroiipt/fiis (see 
Strongylus), < Gr. arpayyiAo;, round, splierieal, < 
“arpayyeiv, draw tiglit: see strnnglc,~\ 1. A spic- 
ule of the monaxon biradiate tj^pe, with each 
end rounded off ; a strongyl.ato sponge-spieule. 
ItlsBlmplyarhahdusAvIiose two cmls are Want instead ot 
sharp. A strongyle blunt at one end and sliarp at tho 
other ticconics a 3trongylo.xea. Sollao. 

Z. In Vermes, n ncmatoid or threadworm of the 
genus Strongijliis in a broad sense ; a strongy- 
lid. Tliero are many species. See Sfrnnggliitte. 

In tlic time of our fast, two of our landmen pierced a gtrongylia. (stron-jil'i-ii), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 


nnalk’t of ftrong n-nter, and stole some of it. 

IVinttirop, Hist. New nnglnnd, I. 4. 

(t) Aqua fortls, or some other strong biting acid. 

Metals thcmsch'cs do receive in readily sfronp-rraters; 
and ftrong.jcatrrf ilo readily pierce into metals and stones ; 
and . . . Isonie) flronp-itatcr* will touch upon gold, that 
will not touci) upon sllvei. Bacon, Nat. Hist.. § 800, 
= Syii. 2. Stiird'i, Stout, etc. (sec rohnsl) ; hardy, sinewy.— 
3. Potent.— 11. Tenacious, tough.— 13. Impregnable.- 14. 
Vivid.- 15. Pungent, sharp. 

strong^ (strong), mip. [< ME. strong, slrongc; 
< strongl, n.] .Strongly ; very; exceedingly. 
[Obsolete except in tlie sl.ang phrase below.] 

1 will to-morowc go to an Abbey, and feyno mo rlronge 
sike. Merlin (C, E. T. S ), i. 62. 

To go or come It strong, to do a tiling with energy and 
perseverance. [Slang.) 

Strong^!. An obsolete past participle of string. 
Spenser, Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 16. 
strong-back (strong'bak), «. Saul.-, (n) A 
piece of wood or iron over tbe windlass, to 
trico tho chain up to when the windlass is to 
ho used for any ptirposo. (6) A spar across 
boat-davits, to which tho boat is secured at sea. 
strongbark (strong'biirk), «. A tree or shrub 
of tho boraginaceotis genus Boiovcr/ff, which be- 
longs to the West Indies and tropical Amorioa. 
One snccles, B. //omnensfc, which extends Into Florida, is 

C. ... - ...IBV. _ nn .1 ! f ,,1 nvm->/I 


arpoyyt'kos, round, splierieal: see strongglc.'] A 
suborder of chilognath myriapods, witli man- 
ducatory moutli, and sexual organs opening in 
tlie anterior part of the body. It includes tlio 
families Polgxcniclte, Polgdcsmith-c, lulitla:, and 
Pgsiopctalida;. H. C. TVood, 186.'i. 
strongylid (stron'ji-lid), a. and n. Same as 
stronggloid. 

Strongylidse (stron-jil'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Strongglus + -ida;,] A family of endoparasitic 
ncmatoid worms, typified by tlio genus Slron- 
gi/liis, and containing about 10 other genera. 
They are formidable parasites, sometimes attaining a 
length ot 3 feet, thoiigii usually much smaller tlian tliis. 
Tliey are cylindrical, and mote or less elongated and fili- 
form : tho mouth is oval, circular, or triangHlr.r. and 
armed orunnnned; and the tail ot the mole is furnished 
witli a bnrsa or pouch, or a pair of membranous Ic'-es, 
and usually a pair of protruding spicules. The female is 
commonly l.argcr than the male. Strongylus bronchialis 
is tlie Inng-strongle of man : tlio female is an inch long, 
tlic male lialf tliat site. S. armatus infests the horse ; S. 
mientruf and S. coutortuf are found in ruminants, ns cattle 
and sheep. JSuflronaylus gtgas is the giant strongyleot tlio 
kidney, the largest known endoparasitc of tliis kind, tho 
male being about a foot long, tlio female a yiml or more. 
.Strongi/lUf guadriticntattpi or Seteroftoyna duodcnalc infests 
tlic liiimaii Intestine, and a similar strongyle, Sgngamus 
Iraclicalii, causes tlie gapes in poultry, oooiirrilig in great 

V...- n,,— .w... — - , nnmhcrs in the air passages, 

a small tree or sliriib with a hard, line, and beautiful wood ghj-ongvlocentrotUS (stro!i"ji-16-seil-tro'tus), 

fi‘:e';‘^:r^o^"‘!lei;:Si?r®“=^ m°"[^L‘!“Bm..dth / or. dponkM, round; 



Strongylocentrotus 

splicrical, + Kci^purd^^ < KsiTpov, point, contor: 
see cnitci'i.] A gemis of regular sea-iu-cMns, 



Coniinon New England Sea urchin (Slrousylorentrotus drobacht^ 
enrjj). 

of the family EcliUudtC. One of the commonest and 
best-known sea-urchins of the Atlantic coast of the United 
States is S. drobachiensiff. 

Strongyloid (stron'ji-loid), «. and )i. [< stron- 

gylc + -Old.] I. a. Like a strongyle; related 
to tlie genus Stronyulun ; belonging to tbe Slron- 
gylidtC. 

II. n. A strongyle, or some similar nema- 
toid. 

strongyloxea (stron-ii-lok'se-ji), pi. slrongji- 
loxac (-e). [NL., < Gr. aTpoy}-ii'Mr, round, -b offf, 
sharp. ] A strongyle blunt at one end and sharp 
at the other; a strongyloxeate sponge-spieulo. 
Enoje. Brit., XXII. 417. 

strongyloxeate (strou-ji-lok'se-at), n. [As 
.-tirongi/loxca -t- -ntcl.] Blunt at one end and 
sharp at the other, as a sponge-spieule of the 
rhabdus type ; having the character of a stron- 
gyloxea. fSotias. 

Strongylus (stron'ji-lus), II. [NL., < Gr. a-poy- 
yr?oc. round, spherical, < *GTpa',",ctv, draw tight, 
squeeze: see strangle.] 1. The tj'pioal genus 
of the family Slrongi/lidic. Alnllcr, 1780. — 2. 
[/. c. ; pi. strongi/li (-11).] In sponges, a stron- 

gyi<?- 

strontia (stron'shi-U), n. [NL. (Klaproth), < 
.strontium, q. v.] Tlie monoxid of strontium, 
SrO, an alkaline earth which when pure is an 
infusible grayish-wldte powder having an acrid 
burning taste. It is soluble in water with evolution ot 
heat, slakins into a liydrate, Sr(0}l)2, which Is quite soluble 
and deposits from its solution crystals of the hydrate con- 
taining eight molecules ot water of crystallization. The 
liydrate has a strong alkaline reaction, and is more caustic 
than lime, hut less so than the alkalis. Strontia does not 
occur native, but is prepared by igniting tlie carbonate, 
the mineral strontiaiute. 

strontian (stron'shi-an), n. and a. [< strontium 
+ -nil.] I. II. Native strontium carbonate; 
stroutianite ; hence, also, strontia, and some- 
times strontium. [Indefinite and rare.] 

II. a. Pertaining to or containing strontia 

or strontium strontian yellow, a color formed by 

adding potassium chromate to a solution of a strontium 
salt. 

strontianiferous (stron"shi-a-nif'e-rus), o. [< 
strontian + -i-fcrous.'] Containing strontian. 
Philos. Mag., 5th ser., XXV. 238. 
strontianite (strou'shi-an-it), n. [< strontian 
-t- -ite-.2 Native strontium carbonate, a min- 
eral that occurs massive, fibrous, stellated, and 
rarely in orthorhombic crystals resembling 
those of ar.qgonite in form. It varies in color from 
white to yellow and p.ile green. It was first discovered 
in the lead-mines of Strontian, in Argyllsliire, Scotland. 

strontic (stron'tik), 0 . strontia + -ic.J Same 
as strontitic. 

strontites (stron-ti'tez), n. [NL., < stronti(.nm) 
-t- -itcji.] Same as strontia: so named by Dr. 
Hope, who first obtained this earth from stron- 
lianite. or native carbonate of strontium, 
strontitic (stron-tit'ik), a. [< NL. strontites + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or derived from strontia or 
strontium. 

strontium (stron'shi-um), II. [NL., < Strontian, 
in Argyllshire, Scotland.] Chemical symbol, 
Sr; atomic weight, 87.fi8; specific gravity, 2.54. 
A dark-yellow metal, less lustrous than barium, 
malleable, and fusible at a red heat, mien 
heated in air, it burns with a bright flame to the oxid. 
It decomposes water at ordinary temperatures, evolving 
hydrogen, and uniting witii the oxygen of the water to 
form the oxid strontia. It does not occur native. The 
cliief strontium minerals are the carbonate (strontianite) 
and the sulphate (celestine). Strontium also occurs as a 
silicate in the mineial brewsterite. It lias been detected 
in the waters of various mineral springs, as well as in sea- 
water, and in the ashes of some marine plants. Salts of 
strontium are chietiy used in pjrotechny. imparting an 
intense red color to flames. 

strookt(struk). -Au old preterit of 6‘tn/.'c. Pope, 
Iliad, xxi. 498. 

stroot (strut), V. Au obsolete or dialectal form 
of striiP. 

strop (strop), 11 . [The older and more correct 
form of strap; < JIE. strop, strops, < AS. stropp 
(= D. .strop, etc.), < L. stroppus, struppus, a 
strap: see strop.] 1. Same as strop. Specifi- 
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cally — 2. A strap or strip of leather, thick 
canvas, or other flexible material, suitably pre- 
pared for smoothing the edge of a razor drawn 
over it while it is attached by one end and held 
in the hand by the other; hence also, by exten- 
sion, a two-sided or four-sided piece of wood, 
with a liandle and a casing, having strips of 
leather of differing surfaces affixed to two sides, 
and the two other sides, when (as more com- 
monly) present, covered with coarser and finer 
emery or other abrasix’o powder for use in hon- 
ing a razor. — 3. Maut., same as strap, 1 la). — 
4. In rope-maling, a rope with an eye at each 
end, used in twisting strands, 
strop (strop), V. i. ; pret. and pp. stropped, ppr. 
stroyiping. [< strop, n.] To sharpen on or as 
if on a strop or strap. 

Scarce are the gray-liairc<l sires who strop their razors 
on the family Bible, and doze in the chimney-corner. 

C. J>. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 2. 

strope (strop), p, A dialectal form of strap, 
Strophanthin (stro-fan'thin), 11 . [< Stroplianth us 
+ An active poisonous principle, said to 

be neither an alkaloid nor a glucoside, found 
in the seeds of Strophanthus hispidus. 
Strophanthus (stro-fan'thus), [NL. (A. P. 
de Candolle, 1801), so called from the twisted 
and tailed lobes of the corolla; < Gr. (Tr/)o^of, a 
t^visted band, a cord (< turn, twist), + 

ardoc, flower.] Agenus of gamopetalous plants, 
of the order Axiocijnacc<ej tribe EeldiideXf and 
subtribe Neriex, It is characterized by a glandular 
calyx ; a funnel-shaped corolla with live tailed lobes and an 
ample throat, bearing about ten scales within, and includ- 
ing the long taper-pointed anthers ; and anovarj'of two dis- 
tinct carpels, ripening into divergent follicles with seeds 
tailed at one end and extc.ided at the other into a long plu- 
mose beak. There are about 20 species, natives of Asia 
and tropical Africa, with one, S. Capensis, in South Africa. 
They are smalt trees or shiubs or often climbers, either 
smooth or hairy, with opposite feather-veined leaves, and 
terminal cymes of handsome flowers which arc cither 
white, yellowish, orange, red, or purple. The seeds of 
several species or varieties in Africa yield arrow-poison : 
in western Africa S. hispidus affords the inde poison (sec 
poison of Pahonias, under poison), in eastern Africa S. 
Komhc the kombe poison, and some species between Zanzi- 
bar and Somali-land the wanika poison. But S. Kombe is 
suspected to be a variety of S. hispidus, and the third spe- 
cies is probably the same. Since 1878 these seeds have 
excited great medical interest as a medium for the treat- 
ment of heart-disease, but their investigation is not com- 
plete. (Sec strophanthin.) Several species are cultivated 
under the name tmsted-jloiper. 

strophe (strd'fe). «. [< NL. sirojyhCt < L. sirO’ 
pha, < Gr. crpo<l>//, a turning round, a recurring 
metrical system, tbo movement of a cborus 
while turning in one direction in tbe dance, 
tbe accompanying rhythmical (musical and 
metrical) composition, < turn, twist.] 

1, In anc, pros,: (a) A system tho metrical 
form of which is repeated once or oftener in 
the course of a poem; also, a stanza in mod- 
ern poetrj'. In a narrower sense — (h) TIjo for- 
mer of two metrically corresponding systems, 
as distinguished from the latter or atiiisirophc. 
(c) Tho fourth part of the parabasis and first 
part of tbe epirrhematic syzygy. It is hymnic 
in character, as opposed to tho scoptic tone of 
the epirrhoma. — 2. In hot.y one of the spirals 
formed in the development of leaves. [Kare or 
obsolete.]— Asclepiadean strophe. Sec Asclcpiadcnji. 
Strophic (strof'ik), a, [< Gr. crpo^iKdg, of or per- 
taining to a strophe, < erpo^^y a strophe: see 
strophe,'] Of or pertaining to a strophe or 
strophes; constituting strophes; consisting of 
strophes: as, strophic composition; strophic 
poems. 

strophical (strof'i-kal), a. [< strophic + -ah] 
Same as strophic. Athcnxnm, No. 3300, p. 123. 
Strophiolate (stro£'i-o-lat), a. [< strophiote + 
In hot.y bearing or furnished with a 
stropliiole or something that resembles it. 
strophiolated (strof'i-o-la-tedi, a. [< strophio- 
latc + ’Cd^.] Same as strophiolate, 
stropliiole (strof'i-ol), iu [< L. strophiohmy a 
small wreath or chaplet, dim. of strophiiim, < 
Gr. <jTp6(l>ioVy a band, a breast-band, dim. of 
OTp6(l>oCy a tuisted band, a braid, a cord, < arpe- 
(peiVy twist, turn.] In hot.j an appendage pro- 
duced from the hilum of certain seeds, of the 
same origin as a true aril, but less developed. 
Sometimes used interchangeably with carunclCy 
fi’om which it clearly differs, 
strophoid (strof'oid), «. [< A 

F. strophoidCy < Gr. orpd^of, a /\ 

t\visted band, a cord.] 1. A / \ 

nodal plane cubic curve W'hich / \ 

is the locus of a focus of a / \ 

conic whose directrix and two ^ 

tangents are given. — 2. A strophoid. 


stroyl 

curve which is the locus of intersectious of two 
lines rotating uniformly with commeusurnMo 
velocities. See also snhsirophoid — Right stroph- 
oid, a strophoid sjTnraetrical with respect to the line 
tlirough the two centers of rotation. 

Strophostyles (strof-o-stiTez), n. [NL. (Elliott . 
1824), so called from the incurved stylo; < (U\ 
£Tr/)d^of, atwistedband,acord,+c7ri'?.of, apilhir.] 
A genus of leguminous plants, of the tribe EIkj • ' - 
olcx. It is distinguished from the related genus Pf .2 
olus, in which it was formerly included, by capitate flov ir - 
with the keel and included style and stamens incur\t.l 
but not spirally coiled, and followed by a commonly terctv 
and straiglit pod with its scurfy or smooth seeds quaur.ir- 
or oblong, not reniform. About 17 species have been di- 
scribed. but some of them insufficiently, natives larg>h 
of North America, including Mexico and tlie West Indit-, 
also occurring in Peru, India, and China. They at« 
tangled vines with prostrate or climbing stems, usnil]) 
retrorsely hairy, bearing pinnate leaves of tliree leallet-, 
and usually long-stalked purplish clusters of a few sec-il. 
flowers. IVo species, known as uild bean, both calltd 
Phaseolus helvolus by various authors, extend along tli- 
Atlantic coast northward to Long Island or further, of 
which S. peduncularis {Phaseolus ^imbellatus) is a slender 
twiner of sandy fields, and S. anfjulosa (P. diversi/cliuf) 
a commonly trailitig plant extending west to ilinnesot.i, 
and to ^lissouri, where on river-bottoms a lugh-climhin'r 
variety sometimes reaches 30 feet. Another species, 
paucifiorus, occurs in the southern and western United 
States. See Phaseolus. 

strophulus (strof'u-lus), i\. [NL., dim. of 
phuSy < Gr. a7p6(^og'y a tvflsted band, a cord: sec 
stropliiole.] A papular eruption upon the skin, 
peculiar to infants, exhibiting a variety of 
fonns, known popularly as red-gum, whitc-guui, 
tooth-rash, etc. 

strosserst (stros'erz), n. [A var. of tros>icr.<!, 
which is a variant of trousers: see 
Same as trossers. 

You rode like a kern of Ireland, your French hose oft. 
and in your strait rfro.wr^. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 7. 67. 

Sets his son a-horseback in cloth-of-gold breeches, v hilc 
he himself goes to the devil a-foot in a pair of old stros^ern ’ 
Middleton, No Wit Like a TVoman's, ii. i. 

Stroud^ (Stroud), n. [Also strowd ; origin oh- 
scure.] A senseless or silly song. Jamieson. 
[Scotch,] 

Stroud- (stroud), ??. [Also strowd; origin ob- 
scure.] 1. Siime as strouding. — 2, Ablankol 
made of strouding. 

Be pleased to give to the son of the Piankasha king 
these two stroivds to clothe him. 

Journal of Capt. Treat (1752), p. 52. (BartlcU.) 

strouding (strou'ding), u. [< stroud'^ + -in//!.] 
Coarse warm cloth; a kind of blanketing usoil 
in trading with North American Indians. 

Hazelnuts enough to barter at the nearest store for a 
few yards of blue strouding such as the Indians use. 

The Century, XXXTII. 33. 

stroup (stroup), «. [Also stroop; < ME. siroupr, 
'strowpc, < Sw. strupc, the throat, gullet, = Norw. 
strupe, tho throat, gullet, an orifice, = Dan. 
sfruhCy the throat, gullet; cf. Icel. strjfqd, the 
trunk of the human body with the head cut off.] 

1. The trachea or windpipe. [Obsolete and 
prov. Eng.] 

He smote liim in the helm, hakward he bare his strung'. 

LangtoJVs Chronicle, p. 190. {IlalliucU.) 

2. A spout (of a tea-kettle, etc.). [Scotch.] 
strout, V. An obsolete or provincial variant of 

struts. Bacon. 

strove (strov). Preterit of strive. 
strow (stro), i\ f.; pret. stroived, pp. xs7n>ir((/ 
or strown, ppr. strowing. An archaic form of 
strew. 

strowf, a, [Cf. strow, strew.] Loose ; scattered. 
[Rare and dubious.] 

Nay, ivliere the grass, 

Too strow for foilder, and too rank for food, 

^yould generate more fatal maladies. 

Lady AUmoinj, D 4 b, (Nnrn.) 

strowdi (stroud), n. See sfroii(?i. 
strowd", II. See stroud^. 
strowlt, z'. I. An old spoiling of stroll. 
strown (strdn). A past participle of strow. 
strowpet, II- See stroup. 

Stroyt, II. t. [ME. stroycn, fiy aplieresis from 
dcstroijcn : see destroy.'] To destroy. Middle- 
ton. 

stroyt, II. [ME., < stroy, ii.] Destruction, 
stroyallt (stroi':il), II. [< stroy, v., -i- oil,], all.] 
One tylio destroys or wastes recklessly; a 
waster. 

A giddy brain master, and stroyall liis knave. 
Brings ruling to ruin, and tlirift to her grave. 

Tusser, Good Husbandly Lessons. 

Stroyert (stroi'^r), n. [< ME. stroycre, by aplier- 
esis from destroyer.] A destroyer. 

The drake, stroycre of his owene kynde. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 300. 

stroylt, II- See stroil. 



strub 

Strub (strub), V. t. and i. ; pret. and pp. slnihbcd, 
pin\fin<libiii[i. [A dial. var. of *strup, var. of 
etrip.J To rob, or practise robbery; strip of 
something : as, to strub a bird’s nest. [Old and 
prov. Eng.] 

Robert Cond . . . was convicted of “beinganight-walk- 

t- afi'I pilfering and strxthbing in the night-time.” 

A. H. A. namUion, Quarter Sessions, p. 220. 
.rrr, 2 ck (stnik). Preterit and past participle of 

.Ttmcken (struk'n). An old or dialectal past 
! ir*ifij)le of ’ 

stnictural (stmk'tu-ral), a. [< structure + -«!.] 

1. ( If rrpertaining to strueture; constructional. 
Th*' y’rvUiml dlfferencesnhich separate .Man fiom tlie 

I'tr "lUa and (’himpanrec. 

UiLxlcif, Man's riace in Nature, p. 123. 

2. Coneoniofl Mith Ptnictiiro or construction; 
'•n^truL'tive. [Knre.] 

rhancr’r. . . hadas/nfcnfrnffacultywhichdistinguisiic'i 
him from all othcrEnglish poets, his contemporaries 

Loicdl, Study 'Windows, p. 2.‘Vi. 

3. In?u‘o/. : {a) Of or pertaining to structure ; 
morphological: as, .s'tr?tcf»rrtZ characters; sivne- 
t»rnl peculiarities. C?') Possessing or charac- 
t^'rizetl by structure; structured; organized. 
— Structural botany. See botami (n).— structural 
disease, n disease involving visible (gro-ss or microscopic) 
changes in the tissues affected. Also called or'jnnic and 
contrasted with Junctional dwfj'v.— structural ge- 
ology, that branch of pcoloi.T whicli has to do with the 
p >'ition and arrangenunt of the materials composing the 
mist of the earth, from the point of i lew of their com- 
p->sltion, mode of aggregation, and rcl.itions of position, 
as determined by physical conditions, without special ref- 
ertnee to p deontological charaeter.s ^early tho same as 
firatioraphicnl ricolort\j, or flratiriraphit. Also called yen. 
t-c^ovxcncf-h'tyii. 

strncturalization (struk''tf!-nil-i-zri'sliou), u. 
[< structurnUzc + -nlioii.] "A iunking or keep- 
ing structural; the act of bringing into or maiii- 
t, lining in structural form or relation. Also 
.sjielled sfrurlurnli'.-alinn. [Rare.] 

Tlicro fsllic matcrhllMtion of motircs ns tlic tiasls of 
future function, the ftnicturnli^'ution of Eliupic function 
as the step of an advance to a Idelier function. 

Maiul’lru, Pody and Will, p 30. 
strnctxirally fptnik'tu-rnl-i), ndv. Ill u struc- 
tural mauiior; with regard to structure, 
structure (btruk'nir), u. [< F. stnirtuyr = sp. 
Pg. csfructurn = It. fifnitfiirn, < L. sfruriuni, a 
fitting together, adjustinout. building, erect luii, 
fi building, edifice, structure, < vfrttrrc, pp ,s/n^e- 
f//.'-', pile np, arrnngo, nssetnblo, build. Cf. mu- 
fitniri, instnirf, (Ic^trnu, etc.] 1. Tiio act of 
building or cou.stnicting; a building up; edifi- 
cation. [Ob‘-olcte or rare.] 

This dnon, the* pydes make up with structure, 

And footer VIIl it hold in latitude. 

Pnllndius, Ilusbondricfl’, E. T. S ). p. 170. 
IIM ?oti bulldson, and never is content 
Till the last farthing is in structure spent. 

J. Dnjdnt, Jr., tr. of Juvenars Satires, ,\iv. ilG. 

2. That wliich is built or constructed; an edi- 
fice or a building of any kind; in the u-idest 
sense, any iiroductiori or pieco of work arti- 
ficially built up, or composed of parts joined 
together in some definite manner; any eon- 
stnietion. 

There stands n structure of majestic frame. 

J'ope, It. of tile L., iii. 3. 
Tlic vaulted polygonal cliaptcT-hoiise isa^^rurturc pe- 
culiar to England. 

C. IT. Moore, Gotiilc Architecture, p. IGS. 

3. An orgiijiic fonn; the combination of parts 
in any natural production; an organi/alion of 
parts or eloments. 

A *tructur>’ whlcli has been developed through long-con- 
tinued fecketion. Varinn, Origin of .Species, p. 131. 

There can be no knowledge of function wlthoutakiiow- 
Icdgc of some strurturr as performing function 

//. Spencer, Trin. of Eiol., § 20.'*. 

4. Mode of building, construction, or organiza- 
tion; arrangement of parts, elements, or con- 
stituents; form; make: used of both natural 
and artificial productions. 

Tliy House, whose stately Structure so much cost. 

Conyrevc, Imit. of Horace, II. xlv, 3. 
The antlfitrophlc structure [of Xschylus's odes] being 
perhaps a concession to fashion. 

Quarterly Uet., CEXII. 174. 
Hpcciflcally — (a) In tio?., manner or mode of organiza- 
tion; construction and arrangement of tissues, parts, or 
organs as components of a whole organism ; structural or 
organic morphology; organization: as, animal or vege- 
table rtructure; i\\Q structure ot an animal or a plant ; the 
strurivTc of the brain, of a coral, etc. 

niough up ton certain point [in the animal or- 

pnisrn] Is requisite for growth, structure beyond that point 
Impedes growth. II. Spencer, Study of Soclol., p. C4. 
(6) In ycol., various characteristic features, considered col- 
lectively, of rocks and of rock-forming minerals, which fea- 
tures dllfermucli In their nature and origin. Stratification, 
Jointing, cleavage, and foliation arc among the principal 
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structipal peculiarities of rock-masses, which are chiefly 
♦ studied in the field. Some geologists would limit the 
to petrographic phenomena of this kind, 
Which have been designated as macroscopic rock-struc- 
tures. The minuter structural details of rocks and their 
components are in part included under the name stntc- 
ture, and in part under that of texture. Tims, a rock 
may have a crystalline, granular, spherulitic, perlitic, 
T» ibv ^®*”*^®* ^ flinty, earthy, glassy, etc., texture. 

Hut the usages of geologists differ in the employment of 
wrms of this kind, and there can be no precise limit 
dmwn separating textures from structures. In general, 
however, the structural peculiarities of a rock arc those 
winch specially interest the geologist; the tc-\tui-al be- 
long more properly to the mineralogist. Microstructures, 
or those details of structure belonging to the constituents 
* which are in general not to be satishictorily 

studied without the aid of the microscope, are peculiarly 
the field of observation of the lithologist. For macro- 
structures, sec breccia, clca1\ cleavage, 3, concretionarp, 
jragmentai^f, foliation, C, Joint, 2, schist, slateti and slaty, 
luid stratijicahon ; for micinstructiires and textures, see 
awugdaloidnl, cryptocnjsialhnc, crystalline, felsophyre, 
global (tc, granitoid, granophyre and granophyric, hdocrys- 
talltne, 'innssive, 5, microcrgftallinc, microlith and micro- 
lifhir, ocfllar, pegmatitic, perlitic, porphyritie, scoriaccoits, 
spherulitic, trachytic, vesicular, nfreous, ami vitrophyre. 

^ iewed bniadly, tlierc are two leading types of structure 
among rocks— •'rystalline or massive, and fragmental. 

* A. Geileic, in Encyc. Brit., X 229. 
Banded, columnar, concentric, epidermal, fibrous, 
fluldal structure. See the adjectives. — Centnc struc- 
ture, t^ec ocellar structure, under oreltar . — FlOW-and- 
plunge structure, see jhw^. — Fluxion-structure, 
hanie a-, jluidnl ^rfrwcOfrc.— -Globulitic Structure, a 
structure iharacterized by (be predominance of those 
minute drop like bodic.s called by Vogelsang globulitcs, 
w hicb are ibe earliest ami siinple.st forms of tlicdcvitrifl- 
eation process m a glassy component of a rock. — Grani- 
toid structure, tlie structure of granite; a liolocrystal- 
line structure. — Tabular structure. See tabular. 
structure (Btruk'tfu*), v. f. ; pret. and pp. struc- 
turrd.ppv.stnfctnruuf. {_(. structure, n.'} To form 
into a struetiiro; or^janizG tbc parts or olemonts 
of in structural fonn. [Karo.] 

Wliat degree of Ukenc«s can we find between a man 
and a mountain . . the one has little internal structure, 
and that irregular, the other Is elaborately structured in- 
tornally in a deiinite way. 

II. Spencer, Prln. of Sociol., § 186. 

structureless (struk'tur-los), a. [< structure + 
•fes'i.] Without structure; devoid of distinct 
parf^r unorganized: unformed; honce, lacking 
airang<*iuont ; infoimal; specifically, in biol., 
liavmj; no distinction of parts or organs; not 
lii«;tologicull\ difTcrentiated ; not forming or 
formed into a tissue; homogeneous; amor- 
phous. 

structurely Ntruk'tur-liy, adv. [< structure 4* 
-b/-.] In structure or formation; by construc- 
tion. [Hare.] 

These aggregates of the lowest order, each formed of 
pliysiological units united Into a group that Is strttcturcly 
single. U. Sj>en€cr, I’rin. of Biol., § 181. 

structurist fstrtik'tur-ist), n. [< structure + 
-/^^] OiH* who makes structures; a builder, 
f Ifaro.] 

struggle (struff'l), V. i . ; prot. and pp. struggled., 
ppr. struggling. [Early mod, E, also stroggcU, 
straijcU ; < ME. .strugicu, stroglcn, strogclen ; per- 
haps a weakened form of ^strol’clcn, which may 
bo a var. of *.droulclcn, the supposed ^lE. orig. 
of E. stroll, < MD. strugcJccIcn, D. struikclen = 
TvG. striikclii = MHG. .'ftruchcln, G. strauchchi, 
Htuinblo: see stroll.^ To put forth violent ef- 
fort, ns in an omergoncy eras arcsult of intense 
excitation; act or strive strenuously against 
some antagonistic force or influence; bo en- 
gaged in an carne.st effort or conflict; labor or 
contend urgently, ns for some object: used 
chiefly of person.s. but also, figuratively, of 
things. 

Everie Merchant, viewing thclrllmbsaml wounds, caused 
otlier BlavcH to struggle with them, to trio their strength. 

Capt JoAn. Smif/t, True Travels, 1.29. 
How nature and his honour struggle in liim I 

Dean, and Ft., Knight of Malta, ii. 5. 
A brave man struggling In the storms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling state! 

yl (W i«on, Cato, ITol. 

So raj ing, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. Tennyson, Dora. 

The light struggled in through windows of oiled paper, 
Imt they read tlie word of Ood by it. 

Fmerson, Hist Discourse at Concord. 
So on and on I struggled, thro’ tlic thick bushes and over 
logs. Grace G’rrirniroorf, Jlccollcctiona of Childhood, p. 28. 
=Syil. Strive, etc. {see attempt)’, toil. 

struggle (strng'l), ?/. [< struggle, «.] A vio- 

lent effort; a strenuous or straining exertion; 
a strenuous endeavor to accomplish, avoid, or 
escape somotliing; a contest witli some oppos- 
ing force : as, a struggle to get free ; the struggle 
of death; a struggle with poverty. 

"With great hurry and struggle [he] endeavoured to clap 
tlic cover on again. Baco^.Phycical Fables, il. 


strumstrum 

The long and fierce ?fru(7f7?e between the Crown and the 
Barons had terminated. Mactiufcri/, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
= Syn. Endeavor, EjTort, Exertion, Pains, Labor, Struggle. 
See strife. Tlie above are in the order of strength, 
struggle! (striig'ler), n. [< struggle *f -cri.] 
One who or that which struggles ; one who 
strives or contends with violent effort, 
struldbrug (stmild'bmg), 11 . [A made name.] 
In Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels’’ (“Voyage to 
Laputa”), one of a small class of immortals or 
deathless persons in “Luggnagg,”hom with an 
indicative sign in the forehead, who after four- 
score live on at public expense in the imbe- 
cility of extreme age. 

strull (strul), n. [Origin obscure; cf. E. dial. 
stroilf strength, agility ; cf. struts, a brace.] A 
bar so placed as to resist weight. Loudon. 
strum (strum), r.; pret. and pp. strummed, ppv. 
strumming. [Prob. a var. of thrum 'with inten- 
sive prefix s (as in splash, plash, etc.): see 
thrum, drum.'] I. intrans. To play unskilfully, 
or in a vulgar, noisy manner, on a stringed 
musical instrument of the lute or haip kind, 
ns a guitar, banjo, or zither, or (by extension) 
on a pianoforte; thnim. 

"Ah, there is Fred beginning to strum! I must go and 
hinder him from jarring all your nerves,” said Rosamond. 
. . . Fred, having opened tlie piano, . . . was parentheti- 
cally performing “Cherry P^ipe !” with one hand. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xvi. 

n. iravs. 1 . To play upon carelessly or un- 
skilfully, as a stringed instrument; produce by 
rough manipulation of musical chords. — 2. To 
produce a specified effect upon by strumming 
on a musical instrument. 

To be stuck down to on old spinet to.strum my father 
to sleep. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 1. 

strum (strum), )!. [fsfnon, V.] Astrumming; 
a careless or discordant performance on a 
stringed instrument. 

IVc heard the occasional strum of a guitar. 

The Century, XXXIX. 487. 

struma (stro'mil), n. ; p].sinimte(-me). [NL., 

< L. struma, a scrofulous tumor, < stnicrc, pile 
np, build: seo structure.'] 1. In patJiol.: (a) 
Scrofula, (t) Goiter.— 2. In bot., a cushion- 
like swelling or dilatation of or on an organ, ns 
that .at the o.xtremity of the petiole of many 
lo.avcs, or at one side of the haso of the capsule 
in many mosses. 

Strumatic (stro-m.at'ik), a. [< LL. strumaticus, 
pertaining to struma, < L. struma, struma: see 
struma.] Same ns strumosc. 
strumiferous (stro-mif'o-rus), a. [< Nl;. stru- 
ma, q.v., -t- L.fcrrc = E’.'tcarl.] In bot., hear- 
ing stnimio; strumoso. 

strumiform (stro'mi-form), a. [< NL. struma 
+ L. forma, form.] In hot., having the form or 
appearance of a struma, 
strummer (stmm'fer), )i. [< sfrnm -k -cri.] One 
who strums ; a careless or unskilful player on a 
stringed instrument. If. Ulock, House-boat, vi. 
strumose, strumous (strB'mos, -mus), a. [= 
OF. strumous, estrumeux, < L. strumosus, charac- 
terized by the presence of struma, or of strunue, 

< sfi-HHio, struma: seo sfriono.] 1. Scrofulous; 
of, pertaining to, resembling, or affected with 
struma. — 2. In tof., bearing strumce. 

strumousness (strii'mus-nes), n. The state or 
ebaraeter of being strumose or strumous, 
strumpet (stmm'pot), n. [< JIE. strumpet, 
strompet, strumpcU; origin unknown; perhaps 
orig. *stro 2 )ctc or *strupcte, < OP. "strupctc, ver- 
nacularly "strupcc, < L. stiiprata, fern. pp. of 
stuprare, deh.auch; of. OP. strupc, stupre, de- 
bauchery, ooncubinago, < L. stuprum, debauch- 
ery, > stuprare (> It. struparc, stuprare = Sp. 
cstrupar = Sp. Pg. cstuprar), debauch ; ef. Gr. 
cTveps'kil^eiv, maltreat (see stuprum, stupratc). 
Cf. Ir. Gaol, striopach, strumpet. The E. dial. 
strum, strumpet, is proh. an ahhr. of strumpet.] 
A prostitute; a harlot; a bold, lascivious wo- 
man: also used adjectively. 

Shamelesse strumpets, whose vncurbtd swing 

Many pooro soules vnto confusion bring. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 88. 
The scarfed hark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind. 

Shak., 11. of V., ii. C. 16. 

strumpet (strnm'pet), v. t. [< strumpet, ».] 1. 
To make a strumpet of; bring to the condition 
of a strumpet. .Si/irr/,-., C. of E., ii.2. 146. [Rare.] 
— 2. To call or treat as a strumpet; give an ill 
name to ; slander senrrilously. 

WItli Ills untrue reports strumpet your fame. 

Massinger. 

strumstrumf (stmm'strum), «. [Imitative re- 
duplication of strum. Cf. tom-tom.] A rude 



strum strum 

musical instrument mth strings, 
tiition. 

Tlic StrumsiruTn is made somewliat like a Cittern ; most 
of tlio-«e that the Indians use are made of a large Goad cut in 
tlie rniilst, anda tliin board lal«l over the hoIloM*,and which 
is fastencfi to the sides; this sciwes for the belly, over 
uhicli the ‘•trings are placed. Dainjner, Vo 3 ’ages, I. 127. 

stmmulose (stro'mu-los), a. [Dim. of stru- 
uinsc.'] Ill hot., furnislied with a small struma, 
strung (strung). Preterit and past participle of 
striufj. 

strunt^ (strunt), v. i. [Prob. a nasalized form 
oi strut.] To walk stimlily; walk with state; 
.strut. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 
strunt^ (strunt), n. [Origin obscure.] A bird’s 
tail; also, the tail of any animal. HaUiwcU. 
[North. Eng.] 

strunt^ (strunt), 11 . [Origin obscure.] 1 . Spiri- 
tuous liquor, or a drink parti}' consisting of 
such liquor. 

Sj'ne wi’ a social glass o' strunt 
They parted atf careerin'. 

Bums, Halloween. 

2. A sullen fit; a pet. liamsaij. 

[Scotch in both uses.] 

strut! (strut), V . ; pret. and pp. strutted, ppr. 
struttiufi. [Early mod. E. or dial, also strout, 
stront; < ME. siroutcu, strowten, struicn. < Dan. 
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See the quo- rMof, form.] An Australian genus of jay-like 
birds, belonging to the family Corvidiv, haring 
the wings short, the tail moderately long and 



graduated, the nostrils exposed, and tho bill 
stout and conical. The onlj* species is S. cinerea, 12\ 
inches long, gray with black bill, feet, and tail, and white 
eyes. Also called Brachystoma and lirachyirrorus. 

struthiiforin (str6'thi-i-f6rm), rt. Same as siru- 

struttc, stmt, = Sw. struita, walk with a jolt- -/ai • -■v t-ntt /t> - 

iim s,teii. = IIHG. G. xtrntsn,,. kwrII. strut: nf StruthlO (stro Hu-o), H. [NL. (Bnsson, 1/GO; 

Limireus, 1/GC), < 1j: struthWj < Gr. aTpovdiDv, tho 


; step, = MHG. (x. strotzen, swell, strut; cf. 
MiiG. struz, G. strauss, a fight, contention, 
MHG. striuzen, contend, struggle. See 
n., and cf. strunt^.] I. intrans. If. To swell; 
protuberate; bulge or spread out, 

Crul was his lieer and as the gold it shoon, 

And sirouted as a fanne, large and brode. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 129. 
The mizens strooted with the gale. 

Chapman, Iliad, i. 404. 
The bellying canvas strutted with the gale. Drydcn. 

2 


ostrich, < (TTpovOdCfii sparrow, oz/tyaf arpoi'Od^, * tho 
big sparrow,’ tbo ostrich : see ostrich.] The only 
genus of Struthionidx, having but two toes, and 
so many other important structm*al characters 
that in some systems it is made tho sole repre- 
sentative of an order Sfruthiones. s. camelus, the 
Afric.an ostrich, is the only established species ; tlierearc 
nominally two others, 5. australis of Soutli Africa, and S. 
molybdophancs of Somali-laiid. TJie genus formerly in- 
cluded some other struthious birds, as the American os- 
triches, now called Ithea. Sec cut under ostrich. 


It is characteristic of the male in 
See shoxving-off, 2, and cuts under 


rious other birds, 
the breeding-season. 
peafowl and turkey. 

3. To walk witli a pompous gait and erect head, 
as from pride or affected dignity. 

Does he not hold up his head, . . . and strut in his gait? 

Shah, M. W. of W., i 4. 31. 
Meanly to sneak out of difficulties into which they had 
proudly strutted. Burke, American Taxation. 

.Il.t irans. 1. To cause to swell; enlarge; 
give more importance to. 


9 Tr, r... wnlt cfiffl.r TT-ifi, fi,« /-o/i now caJicQ .|(/1C<7. aec cut under os/nc/i. 

?;,1 ^ ‘ 1 Struthiocamelus (stro''tUi-6-ka-me'his), «. 

and spread, as the peaooeh, the turkey, and va- iinl., < L. struthiocmnclus, for •struthocamchis, 

< Gr. cTpovdoKa/iTi/ioc, the ostrich, < arpovOdc, spar- 
row, + KdpiiXoc, camel : see camel.] Same as 
StrutUio, 

struthioid (str6'thi-oid), a. [< Gr. arpovO^uv, 
the ostrich, + eidof, form.] Ostrich-like; stru- 
thious to any extent ; especially, struthious in 
tho narrowest sense. 

Struthiolaria (stro"t.hi-o-la'ri-ii), h. [NL. (La- 
marck, 1812).] In couch., a genus of gastro- 
pods, typical of the family StnithioUirikla;; so 
. . called because thQ lip of tho shell has been eom- 

I will make a brief list of the particulars themselves in rmred to tbo foot of on ootrlob 
an historical truth noways ffrei/ferf nor made greater by 

langunge. Bacon, War with Spain. wtfrUtJniOlS-rildSS (stro thi-q-la-ri i-do), ii. pi. 

2. To nrotrudo : enuso to biilfTf». + -tV7«c.] A family of 

ttenioglossate gastropods, 
typified by tho genus Stru- 
tliioUiria. The animal has slen- 
der tentacles with eyes at their 
e.xternal bases, an ov.-U foot, and a 
characteristic dentition (the cen- 
tral tooth being squarisli, the lat- 
eral wide, five marginal tecthf.alci- 
form, and tlie supplementary ones 
very narrow^ Tlie shell is bucci- 
niform with oval subcanaliciilate 
aperture. The living species are 
confined to the southern Pacific. 

struthiolarioid (strd^thi-o- 
la'ri-oid), a. Of, or haring 
characteristics of, tho Stru- 
thiolnriidic. 

Struthiones (stro - thi - o 
nQz),n.j)l. [lih.ypl. of Stnithio, q.v,] 1. The 
ostriches in a broad sense; tho struthious or 
ratite birds. See liatittc, and cuts under casso- 
wary, Dromxus, emu, ostrich, and Rhea. — 2. An 
ordinal group restricted to tho genus Struthio. 
A. Newton. 


2. To protrude : cause to bulge. 

Or else [the lands] lifting themselnes in Hills, knit- 
ting their furrowed browes, and out their goggle 

eyes to watch their treasure, w’hich they keep imprisoned 
in their stonie walls. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 829. 

strut! (strut), n. [< ME. strut, strout, strol: see 
siruf^, r.] 1. A proud step or walk, with the 

head erect; affected dignity in walking. 

Stynst of thy strol & fync to flyte, 

& sech hys blythe ful sw’este & sw’j’the. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 353. 

2. Stubbornness; ob.stinacy. [Prov. Eng.] — 

3f. Dispute; contention; strife. Havclok, 1, 

1039. 

strut!!, p. a. [Contr. pp. of strut^, r.] Swell- 
ing out; protuberant; bulging. 

He beginneth now to return with his belly strut and 
full. 

Holland, tr. of Araraianus Slarcellinus, p. 213. {Trench.) 
strut^ (strut), n. [Cf. Icel. sirutr, a hood jutting 
out like a horn, = Norw. strut, a spout, nozle, 

= Sw. strut, a paper cornet; cf. LG. struit, stiff, 

rigid ; from the root of sfrari ; see r.l A /- + - • /• ? t-vtt 



thviist, pressm-e, or weight in construction ; any 
piece of wood or iron, or other member of a 
structure, designed to support a part or parts 
by pressure in tlie direction of its length, struts 
may be either upright, diagonal, or horizontal. The struts 
of a roof extend obliquely from a rafter to a king post or 
queen-post. Diagonal struts are also used between joists, 
in gates, etc Also called «frric7u'n^-j?i’ccc. See cuts under 
roof, queen-post, and floor. 

strut- (strut), V. 1.\ pret. and pp. strutted, ppr. 
strutting. [< strut-, «.] To brace or support 
by a strut or struts, in construction of any 
kind ; liold in place or strengthen by an up- 
riglit, diagonal, or transverse support, 
strut-beamt (strut'bem), n. A collar-beam, 
struthian (stro'thi-.an), u. [< Struthio -I- -aii.] 
Same as struthious. 

Struthidea (sh-p-tbid'e-ii), v. [NL. (J. Gould, 
1830), < Gr. arporSoi;, a small bird, a sparrow, + 


Striithw{n-) + -kite.] The ostrich family, 
vari onsiy restricted, (u t) Containing the genera Stne- 
tkio, Rhea, Casuarius. and Drvm.xus, and divided intO/S^rn- 
thioninw aiulCastiariinw: same as Struthiones, 1. (&)Con- 
taining the genera Struthio and Rhea. Same as Struthioni- 
n/c (a), (c) Containing only the genus Struthio, or the two- 
toed African ostriches alone. The ditferences between 
these ostriches and all other birds is about as great as 
those usually held to characterize orders in ornithology. 
The digits are only two, the linllux and inner digit being 
aborted, leaving the third and fourth digits with the usual 
ratio of phalanges (4, 5), and there are corresponding 
modifications of the lower end of the metatarsus. The 
leg-boues are greatly elongated, and there is a pubic 
symphysis. Tlie fore limb is reduced, with the antebra- 
cliium not half so long as the humerus ; and the luanus 
has three digits, two of W’hicli bear claws. Tlie wings 
are useless for flight. There are thirty five precaudul 
vertebra*, and the bodies of the sacral vertebne ankylose 
with the fore ends of the pubes and ischia. The sternum 
is doubly notched on each side behind. There are im- 
portant cranial and especially palatal charactei's. The 
plumage is not oftershofted. 
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struthioniform (strii-tbi-on'i-form), 17. [Abn 
irreg. sirulhiiform ; < NL. struthinnij'ormis, < 
stnilhio{ii-), an ostrich, + forma, form.] Kv- 
sembling an ostrich in the sense of being dro- 
inaiognathons, as a tuiamou; of or pertaining 
to the Slruthioiiiformcs. 

StrutUoniformes (stro-thi-ou-i-for'mez), Ii.pl 
[NL., pi. of slruthioiiiformis ; see striithinri- 
form.] In oniit/i., in' Sundcvall’s system ef 
clas.sification, a cohort of OatlhuT, composed ot 
the South American tinainons, or Cri/jituri, ami 
coextensive with the Dromatognathsc'ol Iliixlev; 
so called from their resembianco in some re 
speets (notably palatal structure) to struthious 
birds. 

StrutHoninse (str(i'''thi-()-m'ne), n.pd. [NIj.. < 
Struthio[n-) -h -imr.] Tho ostriches, vaidoiislv 
restricted, (a) A Bulifamily of Struthioiiidiv (a), coiitaiii. 
ing the genera 57rt///ii'o and Jitica, or the African and Anitr* 
lean ostriches, thus contrasted vitli Caniariiii/c, the cas- 
sowaries and emus, (b) A siilifamily of Strulhionidrr (1): 
contrasted with Wicinre. (c) The only subfamily of Stru- 
thionidre (c), conterminous tlierewitli. 
struthionine (stro'thi-p-nin), a. [< NL. stru- 
thioninns, <L..sfntf//io(i/-), an ostrich: see Slru- 
thio.] Resembling or related to an ostrieb more 
or less closel}' ; in a narrow sense, of or pertain- 
ing to the Struthioniiitc; in a wide sense, stru- 
thious; ratite. 

struthious (stro'thi-ns), a. [< NL. Struthio + 
-o»s.] Ostrich-like ; resembling or related to 
the ostriches ; stmtliiiform ; ratite. 
strutter (strut'er), n. [< struO -1- -ei-i.] One 
who struts ; a pompous fellow. Impi. Diet. 
strutting (strut'ing), u. [Verbal n. of strut-, r.] 
Li carjK, diagonal braces between joists, to pre- 
vent side deflection. 

strutting-beamt (strut'ing-bcm), n. A collar- 
beam. 

struttingly (strtit'ing-li), ado. In a strutting 
manner; with a proud step ; boastingly. 
strutting-piece (strut'iug-pesh »i. Same as 
bridging. 

struvite (stro'vit), n. [Named after SIrure, a 
Russian statesman.] A hydrous phosphate of 
ammonium and magnesium, often oocun’ing in 
connection with guano-deposits. It is found 
in orthorhombic crystals, often hemimoiphic, 
and has a white or pale-yellow color and vitre- 
ous luster. 

struyt, r. t. A Middle English fonn of stroy. 
stry (stri), V. t.\ pret. and pp. stried, ppr. stnj- 
iug. An obsolete or dialectal form of stray. 
strychnia (strik'ni-|l), n. [NL., < Strychnos, 
q. V.] Same as stnj'chninc. 
strychnic (strik'nik), a. [< NL. strychnia -h 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, obt.ained from, or in- 
cluding strychnine: as, strychnic acid, 
strychnina (strik-ni'n|i), n. A form of strych- 
nia. 

strychnine, strychnin (strik'nin), n. [< NL. 
Strychnos + -inc-, -itfi.] A vegetable alkaloid 
(CgiHgcNgOo), the sole active principle of 
Strychnos Tieiitc, tho most active of the Java 
poisons, and one of the active principles of S. 
Ignatii, S. Nux-vomica, S. cobibrina, etc. It is usu- 
ally obtained from the seeds of .S'. Xltx-vomica. It is color- 
less, inodorous, ei-ystalliiie, unalterable by e.vposure to the 
air, and extremely bitter. It is little soluble, requiring 
7,000 parts of ivater for solution. It dissolved in hot alcohol, 
althoiigli sparingly, if the alcohol he pure and not diluted. 
It forms ciystallizahle salts, which are intensely hitter. 
Strycliniiie and its salts, especially tlie latter from tlieir 
solubility, are most energetic poisons. They produce 
tetanic spasms, hut are used in medicine espeei.ally in con- 
ditions of esluuistion and certain forms of paralysis. ,Seo 
cut under ntu: vomica.— Hall’s solution Of stiycbniue. 
See solution. 

strychninism (strik'ni-mzm), ?f. [(strychnine 
+ -»3w.] The condition produced by an exces- 
sive dose of strychnine. 

st^chnism (strik'nizm), 7(. [< strychnia + 

-ism.] The hyperexcitahlo state of the spinal 
cord produced by strychnine, 
strychnized (strik'nizd), a. Brought under tlie 
inlluence of stryclmiue. 

Strychnos (strik'nos), n. [NL. (Linnieus, 1 737), 
< L. strychnos, < Gr. arpvxvng or rpvxvog, a plant 
of tho nightshade kind.] A genus of gamopet- 
alous plants, of the ovdar LoganiacctX and tribe 
Rulofjanicfc, tj'pe of the subtribe Strychncrc. it 
is characterized by flowers with valvate corolla-lobes, and 
a usually two-celled ovarj’ which becomes in fruit an inde- 
hiscent beiTj’, commonly globose and pulpy with a har- 
dened rind. About 85 species have been described, wide- 
ly scattered through tropical regions. They are trees or 
shrubs, often vines climbing high by stiff hooked and 
recurved tendrils, in a few species armed witli straight 
spines. 1’hey have opposite membranous or coriaceous 
three- to five-nerved leaves, and small or rather long salver- 
shaped flowers in terminal or axillary cjines, usually wliite 
and densely aggregated. Many species yield powerful poi- 
sons, sometimes of great medicinal value. For species 
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j inlflinp strj’cliiijnc, see strticJnnuc: for S'. JV'ifx-t’owica, see 
:iNy vdwica.l’rucinc.nnd 

ioi'S. TicuU^, chettik; forS. colubrina, snakcivood; for 5. ]g. 
mHi.St. Ii;natiia<' bcnnf,mH\i:Tbcanl. VovS. toxircra,scG 
curari; for S. Pfcudo-quiua, copalche, 2 ; for S. potatonim 
(also c:illu<l u-aicT-Jilter nut), see clcaring^nut. The root of 
Afifcon species is used in ordenls. Altlionph the 
« , t .1' .;ri* ustially poisonous, the fruit of several species, as 
v\ I U'Jia of 5. 2 >otatonim, iu Java of S. TicuU^, and in Egypt 
r.tid .‘‘eneiral of S. innoettn, contains a pulp which is an nr- 
ir Iv .>f food. S. p.s'iYo«?7enjm, the (Queensland strj’chnine- 
t'-.'., i3 an evergreen shrubby climber, sometimes culti- 
^ :« 1. 

Ftrynet, r. f. An obsolete variant of strain'^. 
stuardt, stuartt. u. Old spolliugfs of stnrard. 
Stuartia (stii-itr ti-jl), «. [KL. (Linnieus, nf):!), 
nimieil after tlobn iStnart^ Marquis of Bute, a 
]>:itron of botany.] 1. A genus of pol>qietnlons 
limits, of tbc order 7bn?.s/m’«//(7cc/r and tribe 
(iordnmne. It is cluiracterlzed liy flowers with nearly 
r<iii.il sepals, and an ovary which contains two ascending 
iivules in each of its five colls, and ripens into a loculici- 
il-d ami somewhat woody capsule with Icnticul.ir seeds, 
little albumen, and a straieht emhryo with a sloiider infe 
riorr.ulick'. There arc ti species, natives of North Aiucnc.i 
Mid Japan. They arc shrubs with ineinhrauons deciduous 
have*, and short*peduncled flowers solitary in the avils 
n laigo and sliowy, each usually of flvcimbricatcd pe- 
tal', and numerous stamens witli versatile niilhci'S. Tw o 
li iri'J'somc whitcdlowcred species, from the mountains of 
\ irmni.i, Kentucky, and southward, arc sometimes culti- 
vated under the name of ftuartia^S. T'mmucft with a 
sinrle slj’lc, and S. pentaoima with five styles and larger 
k ives S. Pt'etuIn^Camfllirt, from .Tapan, is also in culti- 
vation in ornamental grounds. 

2. [I. r.] A sliriib of tins genus, 
stub (stub), H. [< JIE. siiihf stnhhr, < AS. stph 
= D- .sfohhc = LG. stitbhc = Iced, .sfnhht, stoiihr, 
also stiilhr = Noru*. sinbhc, stxhh = Sw. ytufibr, 
^tithb = Dan. siitb^ a stump, stub. Of. (lacl. 
.\foli, n stake, stub, Litb. stchas, an upright pil- 
lar, mast, L. a jiost, Gr. n stiini]». 

Skt. f-Uivibha^ a post, ■/ stnmhh^ make firiu, set 
fast. Cf.t'tKmpnmlstubblc.'] 1, The end of a 
fallen tree, sliriib, or plant roimaiiiing in tlio 
ground; a stump; now, especially, a short 
stump or projecting root of iuconspieuou'' size. 
Here Blands a drlo of sonic tree, a enhite fnun the 
ground. C/i(il>man, Iliad, x.\iii 

2. A projection like a stump; a iiieec <ir part 
of something sticking out: ns, a tlog with only 
a .sfah of a tail; the sUih of a brok<’ii toofli. 

The horn (of tlic hufTnlol nt three niunths isalxmt i inch 
in length, and Is n mure little black ftub. 

ir. T, //onmdnr;, .Smllhsoman Report (kj?), n. :V)7. 

3. Ashort reniaiuing piece of somotliing: a ter- 

minal retnnaut: as, tlie of a pencil <ir of a 
cigar; a of candle.— 4. A worn hor.soshoe- 

nail; a stub-uail; siiGcifically, in the plural, 
nails, orbits of iron of the quality of old hor.se- 
shoe-nails, used as material for gun-barreU or 
other artiele.s requiidng great toughness. 

Every blacksmith’s shop rung ivlth the rhytliinical 
clang fit busy haminun>, beating out old iron, such as 
horsc-flhocs, nails, orxf«6», into the great harpoons. 

Mrf. (jciftKcU, Sylvia's Lovers, .wl. 
5. Something truncated, resembling a Finall 
stump, or constituting a tenninal remnant, 
(ff) A blunt-pointed pen ; a stubpon. (b) A stiiticnarj- 
stud in a lock, wdilcli acts n-S a detent for ttie tumblers 
when their slots are In engagement wiili it. (c) A slioit 
ilk* adapted to working in and armiiid depressions that 
cannot be rcaclied by an ordln.arj' flic, (d) The un8.awed 
hiitt-end of a plank. Sec xtub-^bot, 1. 

G. The inner end of one of the duplicate iiuni- 
bered blanks in a check-book or tlic like, wliich 
loft in tlio book with a memorandum coitc- 
spoiiding to the* check or other blank which is 
filled out and detached ; counterfoil. — 7f. Fig- 
uratively, a block: a blockhead. 

Our dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and Ftuht. 

Milton, Education. 

Stub damaacuB. See dama^cm. 
stub (.stub), V. t.; prot. and pp. stubbed, ppr. 
stuhbiuf/. [=: Sw. stuhba = Dan. stubbe, cut 
.sliort, dock, curtail; from the noun.] 1. To 
grub up b 3 * the roots; pull or raise tlio stul) of; 
pull or raise as a stub: as, to fiUd> a tree; to 
ktnb up roots. 

The other tree w'as griev'd, 

Grew' Bcnihhcd, dicil si-top, w'ns stunted ; 

So the next parson iftuWd and burnt it. 

Sicift, Ilaucia niid rhilcrnon. 

2. To clear of stubs; grub up stubs or roots 
from, as land. 

Nohbnt a bit on It's left, an’ I mclln’d to ’a duhh’d It at 
fall. Tenngson, Nortlicrn Farmer (Old Style). 

A large fcnced-ln flcld, well stubbed, on which the ma- 
nure from tlic cattle is spread. 

Harper' 8 Mag., LXXVin. 424. 

3. To mako a stub of ; cut to a stub ; give a 
truncated or stubliod appearance to; truncate: 
as, tosfaZi off a post or a (piill pen. — 4. To ruin 
by extravagance. IlnlUivcU, [Prov. Eng.] — 
5. To strike against something projecting from 
a surface ; stump : as, to stub one’s foot. [U. S.] 
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stubbed (stub'ed or stubd), a. [< stub + -cd2.] 

1. Uesembling a stub ; short and blunt; trun- 
cated. 

Hang upon our^fu&lrcd horns 
Garlands, rib.*)nds, and tine posies. 

li. Jonson, Masque of Oheron. 

2. Rough with roots and stumps; stubby. 

Then came a bit of ituhhed ground, oiiee a w'ooil. 

Browning, Childe Roland. 

3. Blunt or rugged in character; not dcUcato 
or sensitive ; hard}’. 

The hardness of stubbed vulgar constitutions renders 
them insensible of a thousand things tliat fret and gall 

. those delicate people. Bp. Berkeley, .Siris, § 105. 

stubbedness (stub'cd-ncs), ». Bhmtness; ob- 
tuseness. 

stubbiness (stub'i-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being stubby. — 2. Banio as sU(hhcdncss4 

Stubble (stub'l), ii. [Also <lial. siopxdc; < ME. 
stubhh. stuhbef, ntnhhyl, blobil, stohul, stoupic, < 
OF. stuhlr, csUihh, cstoblc, cstonblc, cstoidc, es~ 
loidlc, cdcitb, P. ciotiblc, cfntlc = Pr. estohla == 
It. i^topp'ia = MD. D. sioppcl = LG. stopp^clCf 
stoppil = OIKi. stupfdu, MUG. stiipfcl, G.stop^ 
pci, stubbh*; all appar. < L. slipnta, (lim. of 
''ftpf.s, a stalk, etc.: Hoo.siip/dr. Tho word has 
been ooiifti'-tvl in AIL., etc.. with ^j.stnppttjSiujyay 
tow, and in E. with 1. Tho lower 

ends of grain-stalks, oolloctively, left standing 
in tlie grotind uhoii tbi* crop is ent; tho cover- 
ing of a harvested field of grain. 

Tlioj tumed In (heir stubble to sow nnotlicr croppe of 
whe.Ue in the same place. Coryat, Crudities, I. 151. 
2. Something rosombling or analogous to stub- 
ble. especially a short rough beard, ortho short 
liuir on a cropped head. JSee stubbly. 

Stubbled (stnU'ld), u. [< sfubblc + -cd2.] 
Covered with stubble; stul)bly. 

A crtiw was MniGing o’er the stubbled plain, 

Just ns u link, 'U-st eiidiiig, clos’d his .strain. 

J'o the Jllght Uon. I’nul Methuen. 

2t. Stubbed. 

stubble-field (stub'l-fcld), ». A field covered 
with .‘itubbli*; a piece of ground from wdiich 
gr.ani btis In en cut. 

stubble-goose istiib'l-gds), «. [< AfE. stubbe!-- 
ffott.s-; < stubble + //ooNC.] 1. Tlic graying goose, 
.{user enKn us. AKo called hurvesUyoo'sv. 

(It m.uiv a pil*.!ivm hastou (.’rystes curs, 

I <»i ot th\ i»cit«*l) vet tlu-y f.ue tho wora 
That tlK> h.ni « ton with thy •<tubbct gnos. 

t'/irt«fcr, I’roL to Cook’s Talc, 1. 27. 
2. See tin* <jUotati<in, and cominire //tvca-/yoo.s’C. 
So f.tuhhtr’ 'U't'u' at Michaelmas are seen 
Upon the spit . iie\t May pioduces green. 

ir. King, Art of (Cookery, 1. 77. 

stubble-land (^tub'l-land). Land covered 
with htiibbb-; a .stubble-licld. Shal., 1 Hen. 
IV.. i. a 3.'». 

stubble-plow (stub'l-plon), «. A plow espe- 
cially adapt e<l for turning up stubbly ground. 

stublile-rake (stub'l-iuk), «. Arakc for glean- 
ing a reaped field. 

stubble-turner (stub'I-t^T^ncr), ». A wing at- 
tachment to a plow to turn down stubble, etc., 
in advance of tho plowshare. 

stubbly (stid/li), it. [< stubble + -yL] 1, 
Covered witli stubble; stubbled. 

He . . . rubbed Ills stubbly chin with a sort of bewil- 
dered thoughtfulness. JJarjwr’s Mag., LXXX. 357. 

2. Resembling stubble; short and stiff. 

A young man of aggi r'«sive niaiinurs, whose stubbly Mack 
hair stood out from his head. The Century, XXXVII. COO. 

stub-book (btiib'buk), u. A book containing 
only stubs, and serving as a record of tlie cliccks 
or otlier pap<*rs <lolaelied from thorn. 

iho filed htub-huvhH «f stamps now occupying a very 
large and rapidly mcrcaglng space in the flies rooms. 

Hep. of Sec. of Treasury, IbSfi, p. 700. 

stubborn (stub'qrn), it. [Early mod, E. also 
siuhburue, sUthurue : < ME. stobnrHf stohurnCt 
sfyhunie, stihurv, sf thorn, sitbmtruc ; prob, orig, 
*'.sfyhor,''ddior (tlie final n being duo to mis- 
dmding of the derived nomi .sf//f»or«c.v,sr takou 
as ’^siybonnie.ssv (E. .*ttuuboru7ics.'i), or a more ad- 
dition as in bitferid, siattcru), appar. < AS. 
stf/h, a stump, stub, + adj. fonnative -or as iu 
AS. hiforf E. hitler, etc.] lb Sturdy; stout; 
strong. 

I was yong and fill of ragerye, 

Slibourne and strong and joly as a pye. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Rath'a Talc, 1. 450. 

2. Fixed or set in opinion or purpose ; obsti- 
nately determined; inflexibly resolute; not to 
bo moved by persuasion; unyielding. 

The cjiicen is obstinate, 

Stubborn tojnslicc, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried by 't. 

Shah., Hen. VIII., ». *1. 122. 


stub-iron 

Some of tliem, for their siuhhom refusing the Grace he 
had offered them, v.oie adjudged to Death, and the rest 
fined. Baker, Chronicles, p. 172. 

3. Persistently obdurate; obtuse to reason or 
right; obstinately perverse. iThis sense depends 
upon the connection, and is not always clearly distinguish- 
able from the preceding, since what is justillable or natu- 
ral persistence fiom one point of view may be sheer per- 
versity from another.) 

And he that holditho a quarel agayn light, 

Iloldyng his purpos stihitni ageyn reason. 

Lydgate, Order of Fools. 

They ceased not from their own doings, nor from their 
stubborn way. Judges ii. 19. 

Sirrah, thou art said to have a stubborn soul, 

That apprehends no further than this world. 

Shak., M. for JL, v. 1. 485. 

From the necessity of bowing down the stubborn neck 
of their pride and ambition to the yoke of moderation and 
virtue. Burke, Kev/ in France. 

4. Persistently pursued or practised; obsti- 
nately maintained; not readily abandoned or 
relinquished. 

/S'f«5&or» attention, and more than common application. 

Locke. 

Proud as he is, that iron heart retains 

Its Biubborn purpose, and his friends disdains. 

Pope, Iliad, ix. 742. 

Stout were their hearts, and stubborn was tlieir strife. 

Scott, The Poacher. 

5. Difficult of treatment or management; hard 
to tU‘al with or handle ; not easily manipulated ; 
refractory; tough; unyielding; stiff. 

Facts arc stubborn things. Proverbial saying. 

Ill hissing flames huge silver bars are loH’d, 

And stubborn brass, and tin, and solid gold. 

Pope, Iliad, xviii. 54G. 

While round them stubborn thorns and furze increase, 

And creeping briars. Dyer, Fleece, i. 107. 

Not Hope herself, with all her Mattering art, 

Can cure this stubborn sickness of tlic heart. 

Crabbe, Woiks, I. 140. 

Stubborn marble is that which, on account of its exces- 
sive hardness, is very dlfllcultto work, and is apt to lly off 
in splinters- Marble-Worker, § 35. 

6t. Harsh; rough; rude; coarse iu texture or 
quality. 

Like strlpt men of order, 

They do correct their bodies with a bench 
Or a poor sRtWoni table. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, iv. 2. 

Their Cloth (made from bark) . . . is sfw&torn when new, 
wears out soon. Dumpier, Voyages, I. 815. 

If Hector’s Spouse was clad in stubborn Stuff, 

A Soldier’s Wife became it well cnougli 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid s Art of Love. 
= Syn. 2 and 3. liefraetory, Intractable, etc. (sec 
wilful, lieadstrong, unruly, inflexible, obdurate, ungovern- 
able, indocile, mulish. 

stubborn (stub'orn), v, i. [< stuhhot'Ui «.] To 
iniike stubborn; render stiff, unyielding, en- 
during, or the like. [Rare.] 

Slaty ridge 

Slubborn'd with Iron. Keats, Hyperion, ii. 
stubbornly (stub'qrn-li), adr. In a stubborn 
maimer; inflexibly; obstinately, 
stubbornness (stub'qrn-nes), 71 . [Early mod. 
E. .sfuhberucssc ; < AIE. styhio'uessc, stihor77essc, 
etc. : see stuhbof'u.'] The state or character of 
being inflexible or stubborn; obstinate per- 
sistence, obduracy, or refractonness. 
stubborn-shafted(stub'qni-sliaf^ted), a. Hav- 
ing a stiff or unyielding shaft or trunk. [Rare.] 
Before a gloom of stubborn-shafted oaks, 

Tlirco . . . horsemen waiting. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

Stubby(stul3'i),n. [< 1. Abound- 

ing with stubs. — 2. Sliort, thick, and stiff; 
stubbed: as, stuhby bristles; fingers, 

stub-damask {stub'dam*'ask), n. A kind ot 
damaskeened iron made of stulis, used for sbot- 
gun barrels. See stub-twist. 

Stub damns?: is mnile from the some materials as stub 
twist, luit tlie rods after the first drawing are suljjected 
to a liiKli degree of torsion, ond two or tlirce of them are 
tlieii welded laterally to form tlie rihlron. 

Amcr. Cue., VII. 3.^(i. 

stub-end (stub'end'), u. In much., the enlarged 
roctangular ond or prispi of a pitmun or eon- 
ncotiiig-rod, over whieli the strap of a strap- 
joint passes, forming witli the ond of the ptism 
a roctangular inclosuro tYhich liolds tho brasses 
or boxes fitted to a crank-wrist or to a cross- 
head pin. Compare strop-joint. 

The keyway is the butt or stub end of tire rod. 

Jo.shua Rose, Practical Macliinist, p. 403. 

stub-feathor (atul)'fe5'li"er), a. Ono of tlie 
sliort fcnthoi’s loft on a fowl after it lias been 
plucked; a pin-foatlier. HolliwcU. 
stub-iron (slub'i'orn), n. Iron formed from 
stuha, used pi-iiiei pally for making fine guu- 
ban-ols. 



stub-mortise 

stub-mortise (stub'm6r''tis), n. A mortise 
whioli docs not pass tbrongh the entire thick- 
ness of the timber in which it is made, 
stub-nail (stub'niil), n. An old or worn horso- 
shoo-nnil; any short and thick nail; a stub, 
stub-pen (stnb'pen), n. A pen having a bhmt 
or truncated nib, usually short and broad, 
stub-short (stub'short), n. Same as sliih-shot,!. 
stub-shot (stub'shot), u. 1. In a saw-mill, the 
butt or unsawod part at the end of a plank, 
separated from tho log. Also called stul-short. 
— 2. In turning, tho Jinworked part on a piece 
turned in a lathe, where it is secured to tho 
center. It is removed when tho work is fin- 
ished. 

stub-tenon (stub'ton"pu), n. In cnrji., a short 
tenon, as at tho end of an upright. E. JI. Kniglil. 
stub-twist (stub'twist), )i. A material for fine 
shot-gun barrels, ns those of fowling-pieces, 
wrought from stubs, and brought into form by 
twisting or coiling round a mandrel or by weld- 
ing; also, a gun-barrol made of this material, 
stubwort (stub 'wort), JI. The wood-soirel, 
Oxalis AcctoscUa : so called from its growing 
about stubs or stumps. [Prov. Eng.] 
stucco (stuk'd), JI. [Formerly also stuck, ^F. .slue 
= Sp.cstuco = Pg.cst>iqiw='\Xstuc=G.Sw.sti(ck 
= Dan. sink; < It. stucco, stucco, < OHG. slucchi, 
JIHG. stiickc, G. sliick, a piece, a patch, = D. 
stuk = OS. stukki = AS. stgcco = led. sli/kki, a 
piece; connected with .vtoc/.i.] 1. Plaster or ce- 
ment, of varying degrees of fineness, used ns a 
coatingfor walls, cither internally or externally, 
and forthoproductionof orunmcntaldloctsaiui 
tigures. stucco for (Icconvtive purposes, ns the conilees 
null luoUUuas of rooms ntid the eurichment of ceiHiifts, 
usunlly consists of slaked lime, chalk, and pulverized « kite 
marble, tempered in uater, or of c,alclued pypsum orpla.s- 
ter of Paris mixed with plue, and sometimes also gelatin 
or gum arable, iu a hot solutlou. The stucco emiduyeil 
for external purposes is of a coarser kind, and vurlousl) 
prepared, tho dillcrent sorts being generally distinguished 
by the muno of cement». .some of these take a surface 
and polish almost eipml to those of the tlnest marble. The 
stucco used for the third coat of three-coat {ilaster eon. 
slats of flue lime and sand. In a species called hndnrd 
etucen a small quantity of hair is used. Hough stucco Is 
merely floated and brushed with water, but the best kind 
is troweled. 

2. Work matlo of stucco. The omnmcntiup of cor- 
nices, etc., >\lth pt\rli\nil8, festoons, fruits, nnd llpurcs In 
stucco WHS carried to ercat elaboration bv tlie ancient 
Komaiis, and by tho Italians under Ilnpliael s puidance in 
tiic sl.vtecntU century. 

stucco (fc-tiik'6), V. i. [< tiiucco, «,] To apply 
stucco to; cover ^ntb stucco or fmo plaster, 
Stuccoer (stuk"o-6r), ;i. [Katucco + -crt. j One 
Avlio stuccoes ; one wbo applies stucco to walls, 
etc.; one wbo works or deals in stucco, 
stucco-work (stuk'6-w6rk), n. Ornamental 
work composed of stucco. 

Stuck^ (stuk). Preterit and past participle of 
and sticl:-. 

Stuck-f (stuk), 71. [A var. of stocl'-. Cf. 

A tbrust. 

stuck^ (stuk), 11 . and v. A dialectal variant of 
stnok. 

stuck'H (stuk), H. [<F.sfao, < It. stucco: 

SCO Stucco, hup. Diet. 

stuck-int (stuk'iu), u. Tlie stoccade. 

I had a pass with him, rapier, ecabbard, and all, and he 
plvcs nio the ftucl- in with such a mortal motion that It Is 
inevitable. Shak , T. III. 1. y03. 

stuckle (stukT), 11 . [Dim. of .s/oo/;.] A 

number of sheaves set together iu a field; a 
stook. [Prov. Eu^.] 

Stuckling (stuk'hng), n. [Orimu obscure.] 
A thin apple pasty; a fritter. [Prov. Eng.] 
stuck-up\stuk'uj»'), u.aiid a. I. a. Offensively 
proud or conceited ; puffed up; eonscqueutial. 
[Colloq.] 

lie (the true Rontlcman] Is never stuck-up, nor looks 
down upon others because llicy have not titles, honors, or 
social position equal to Ids own 

ir. Matthcics, Getting on in tho World, p 141, 

II. JI. Same as straji-of/stcr. E. lurfrrsoU. 
stud^ (stud), 71. [Early mod. E. also .stiiddr; < 
ME. sfodc, < AS, t>tudi(, fttuthuy a post. = Icel. 
stodli = Sw. si()d, a post, = Dan. stod, stul), 
stump, = MUG. G. a prop, support ; cf. 

Skt. sthuua, a post. Cf. stooth. a doublet of 
siud'^. Hence uU. xvf/<dd/f.] 1. A post; an up- 
right prop or support; specifically, one of tlie 
small beams or scantlings in a building, (if the 
h(‘ight of a single stoiy, which, with the laths 
nailed upon them, form tlio walls of the differ- 
ent rooms, yeo cut under sidiutj. 

It Is a gross mistake in architecture to think that every 
email stud bears the main stress and burthen of the build- 
ing. which lies indeed upon the principal timbers. 

Jer. Taylor (?), Artlf. llamlsomeness, p. 11. (£-af/iam.) 
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2t. The stem, trunk, or stock of a tree or shrub. 
Secst not thllko sanio Uawtliomo studde, 

How brngly it beginnes to budd<^ 

And utter his tender head? 

Spenser, Sliep. Cal., March, 

3. A transverse piece of cast-iron inserted in 
each link of a chain cable to prop tho sides 
apart and strengthen it. Sco cut under chain. 
— 4. A nail, boss, knob, or protuberance affixed 
to a siu’faco, especially as an ornament. 

Crystal and myrrhlno cups, emboss'd with gems 
And studs of pearl. Milton, V. K., iv. 120. 

Tlie armour of tho legs consists of n chnusson of chain- 
mall, and chnusscs lacing behind, which appear to bo 
formed of studs rivetted on cloth or Icatlicr. 

J. Ileivitt, Ancient Armour, I. p. xvll. 

5. A piece in tho form of a boss or Icnob for 
use as a button or fastener, or in sonio other 
waj'. A stud for a bolt is a rounded nut to be screwed 
on to the projecting end. A stud for lacing is a button 
set in an eyelet-hole and having an ear round wliich the 
laco is passed. A shirt-stud is an ornamental button com- 
monly with a t.uig or a spire by which it can be inserted in 
and removed from an eyclet-Itolc or small buttonhole it) 
tho frotit of the shirt. 

The gmto which (shut) tlie day' out-barres, 

Those golden studdes whlcli nallc the starres. 

Dckkcr, Londons 'I'cmpo (Works, IV. 122). 

The itself, called tlio anvil, is connected to the 
sendijig battery, and tho other polo of this battery is to 
earth. if. S. CuUey, l*mct.Teleg., p. 209. 

The mantle, which falls over the back of the figure and 
is not gathered up at the arms. Is secured by a cordon at- 
tached to two lozenge-shaped studs. Lneyc. Srit., 409. 
Shirt-stud abscess, an abscess with a siiperAcial and a 
deen cavity, connected t>y a sliort sinus. 

Stua^ (stud), V. f. ; pret. and pi>. studded, ppr. 
studdinp, [< stud^, n. Cf. led. stydja, prop, 
steady.] 1. To furnish vith or support by 
studs, or upright props. 

Is it a wholc’^ome place to live In, with Its black shirigles, 
and the green mosHtliat shows how damp tl»cy are? its 
dark, low-ffiuWof rooms? UttirOiornc, Seven Gables, xll. 

2. To sot with or ns with studs. 

Thy horses shall be trapp’d. 

Their harness ffioWrd all with gold and pc.arl. 

Shak., T. of tho S., Tnd., 11. 44. 

3. To sot with protuberant ohjocts of any kind; 
scatter over with separate things rising above 
the surface: as, a bay studded \nth islands. 

A fine lawn sloped away from It, ffmWrd with chimps 
of trees. /rrin^'7, Skctch-lhx>k, ]>. ao. 

4. To lie scattered over tho surface of; bo 
spread jirominently about in. 

The turf around our pavilion fairly blazes with the 
splendor of the yellow daisies and crimson pojjples that 
stud It, It. Toylor, I.ands of the Saracen, p. 22. 

Studded armor, armor composed oflcathcr, cloth In sev- 
enil thleknc.-(9es. or the like, through wlilch arc driven 
inet.al rivets with large heads, forming studs or liosses. 
stud* (stud), 71. [< ME. stood, stod, < AS. .^tod, 

u stud, = Ollij.stiiot,stu(tt,$tuota,:i stud, MIIG. 
stuot, .stut, a stud, a breeding mare, G. stutr, a 
breeding mare (fp stilt, a stud), = Iccl. stOdh = 
Duu. stod, a stud, = Sw. sto, a inaro, Cf. Russ. 
siado, a herd or drove, Litli. stodas, a drove of 
horses, C^f. steed.] 1. A nuinhor of lior.ses 
kept for any purpose, especially for breeding 
or sporting. 

He keeps tlie sfiid (wliich is to be dlmlnl<>bed) because 
ho thinks he ought to support the turf. 

Clrcvillc, Mcmolr.‘», July 18, ISJO. 

2. The place wliore a stud is kept, espccinlly 
for breeding; a stud-farm. 

In the ^fricfjrof persons of nuality in Ireland, where care 
is t.akoii, . . . we see liorscs bred of e.xcellent shape. 

Sir ir. Tcjnjdc, Ad^;lncemcnt of Trade in Ireland 

3. A stallion, especially one kept for service in 
breeding; a stud-horse. [Colloq.] — 4. Dogs 
kept for breeding; a kennel. FU. S.] — lutfie 
stud, kept for lirccding, ns a horse or <log. 

stud‘h, studet, «. ^liddlo English forms o{ stead. 
stud-bolt (stud'bolt), 71. A bolt with a thread 
at each end, to bo screwed into a fixed part 
at one end and have u stud or niit screwed on 
it at the other. 

stud-book (stud'buk), n. The gononlogical 
register of a stud, especially of liorsos; a book 
giving tho pedigi'oo of noted or thoroughbred 
animals, ospocinlly horses, 
studderyt (stud'Cr-i), //. [< stud- + -077/.] A 
place for keeping a stud of horses. ITarrisou, 
Deserij), of Eng., iii. 1 (IToUnshcd’s Chron., I.). 
studding (stud'iug), 71. [Verbal n. of stud^, r.] 
In earp., studs or joists collectively, ormntorinl 
for studs or joists. 

studdingsail (stmring-sal; pron, by sailors 
stuii'sl), n. [< studdhiff, verbal n. of stud^, sup- 
port, 4* sail; or olso altered from **steadipnfj- 
saiL] A sail sot beyond tho leeches of some 
of tho principal squarcsails during n fair wind, 
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very seldom used. Lower studdingsails, either square 
or three-cornered, are set outside of the leeches of the 
foresail. Topmast- and topgallant-studdingsails are set 
outside of the topsail and topgallantsail. They are spread 
at the head by small yards and at the foot by booms w hich 
slide out from the yardarms. Also called See 

cuts under ringtaiV-^ and Studdingsall-booms, 

long poles which slide out and in through boom-irons on 
tho yards. See cut under ship. 

studdle (stiidT), n. [< ME. studdyll, stiiddid, 
stodul, stcdidlc, < Icol. studhitl, a prop, stay, up- 
right, stud, dim. of siodh (= AS. siudu, etc.), a 
n’op: SCO sf«dt.] If. A prop or bar about a 
00m. Vromjyt. Pare., p. 481. — 2. Ono of the 
vertical timbers which support the setts in the 
timbering of a mining-shaft, 
studef, n. See stiuX^. 

student (stu'dent), 11 . [= F. dtudiant = Pr. 
estudian = ^p.'csiudiantc = Pg. cstudante = It. 
studianic, studiente, studcnic = D. G. Sw. Dan. 
student, a student, < L. studcn{i-)s, ppr. of stii- 
dcrc, be eager, zealous, or diligent, apply one’s 
self, study; porliaps (wnth alteration of sp- to 
sU) = Gr. arrevdEiv, bo eager, hasten. Hence 
also stndu, studious, etc.] 1. A studious per- 
son; ono who practises studying or investiga- 
tion; ono given to tho study of books or the 
acquisition of knowledge: as, a student of sci- 
ence or of nature. 

Keep a gamester from tho dice, and a good from 

his book, ami It is wonderful. 

Shak., 31. W. of W., iii. 1. 38. 

2. A person who is engaged in a course of 
study, either general or special ; ono who stud- 
ies, especially with a view to education of a 
higher kind ; an advanced scholar or pupil: as, 
un acadcTnical or college student; a student of 
thcolog}*, law, medicine, or art, 

A greater degree of gentility is atllxcd to the character 
of a jffudng in England than elsenhcrc. 

Goldsmith, English Clcrg>'. 
Student or students’ lamp. Scefnmpi. 
student-parsnip (stu'dpnt-piirs'nip), ji. See 
pnrsnip. 

studentry (stu'dont-ri), ji. [< student -rg.] 
Students collectively; a body of students. 
Kingslcg, Ilj'pntin. [Rnro.] 
studentsUp (stu'dont-sldp), ji. [< student -I- 
-s/ii]).] 1. Tho statd'of being a student. [Rare.] 
— 2. jVn ondoxvmont or foundation for a stu- 
dent ; a proxdsion for the maintonanco of a 
person iu a cour.so of study. 

Slic [Gcorpo r.llot] . . . fonntied to tils niemor>’ tlio 
“Ocorgo Ilcnrj’ Lewes ptudentfhip." 

Diet. Xnt. Diog., XIII. 221. 

studerite (stii'dcr-it), II. [Natncd after Bern- 
hard tttitdcr, a Swiss geologist (179I-18S7).] A 
niinoral from tho canton of Valais in Switzer- 
land, eloscly related to tetrahedrito. 
stud-farm (stud'fiirm), ji. a tract of land de- 
voted to tho breeding and rearing of horsc.s. 
studfisll (stnd'fish), II. A kind of killifisli, 
Fiindidii.s (AViiim/ki) ciitrnatus, C or 7 inchc.s 



Sludfish {Piin.iit/tis (.IV/iijmn) eo/enatns). 


long, locally abundant in the Tennessee and 
Cumbcrlaiui rivers, it is one of the largest ami Imml- 
poincst of tho cyprlnoilouts. A related species Is the 
spotted studllsh, (A'.) stfUifer, of the Alabama river. 
These represent a section of the genus with tho dorsal flu 
beginning nearly above tho anal, 
stud-flower (stud'llou^(?r),7J. A name proposed 
by Meehan for tho plant llclonias hullata, trans- 
lating tho specific name. 

stud-groom (stmrgrom), A groom (gener- 
ally tho liead groom) of a stud. JMnctceuth 
Century, XXVI. 782. 

stud-horse (stud'hOrs), n. [< AFE. ^'stodhors, < 
AS. stodhors (= Icel. stOdhhross), < stod, stud, 
*f hors, horse.] A horse kept in tho stud for 
breeding purposes ; a stallion, 
studied (studGd), 7). n. 1. Informed or quali- 
fied by study; instructed; versed; learned. 

The nntui'al man, ... be he never so great a philoso- 
pher, never so well seen in tlic law, never so sore studied 
in the Scripture, . . . yet he cannot understand the things 
of the Spirit of God. 

Tyiulale, An.**, to Sir T. 3rore, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 0. 
2. Studiously contrived or thought out; pre- 
meditated; doliborato: f\s, a studied insxdt. 

The flattering senate 

Decrees him divine honours, and to cross it 
Were death with studied torments. 

Massinger, Koinnn Actor, I. 1- 
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studiedly (stud'id-li), udr. In a studied man- 
nor; with study or deliberation; deliberately. 
fjjc of M>ik\ i)refixed to his Works, p. 39. 
{LnihnvK) 

Ftudier (stud'i-^‘r), ». [< sindy'^ + -rri.] One 
li'' ^^udios; an examiner or investigator. 
.'/•/ ^ Aubfcu^ Pride and Prejudice, ix, 
r*udio (stu'di-d), ?f. [< It.,s7//d/o, a studj': see 

A room especially arranged for paint- 

• T. lira wing. pliotogTaphing, or other art-work. 

I' i‘ i.-tnllj tUted Midi M’imloivs for secariiij: a pare sky- 
! •' (>! free from cio^is-tcikotions nial hfo jilaccd, 

u •, » •'.'iltlo, ft's to receive litrht from the north aide. 

FTunious (‘'t uMi-n.s), «. [= F, a.r = Sp. 

• ’j. ■.'‘i =r Tf . eager, 

iu''niv,< a;?/. eagerness, zeal, sludy; see 
' f/i.] 1. (iivoii tostiidyorlearning; inclined 
loarn o:*inv( stigate; seeking knowleilgefrom 
iruiuiry, meditation, or by otlicr means: 

; . i-ti'ihfoti- pupil or investig:itor; a i<tuthous' 

n a'l'ii* r. 

l< \ the of these thhips scarcli them In their 

j.-. pt! .tuthorF. 7-*are/«a<f, rilcrimaae. p 3U>. 

Exeivising staidy or careful consideration; 
.itftuitively mimlful or considerate; thought- 
lal: heodtiil; intent; assiduous. 

I am **viUmif to keep the nnoienl terms. 

Eacon, .\dN.iiiccnienl of Learning, ii 157. 
On-' .'Ll k.ist ftutliou^ of doservmt: Mtll 

JS. Jon'iin, rnitlin s Ttevcls, v ;i. 

3. Manifestingstudy ordcliboration ; planned : 
; tinli*‘d. 

I5ut vet ho w.arj* in tji\ care. 

Shnl . 1 lien. VI , ll n: 
•1. Devoted tn or u«ed for t lie jiurjuivi-s of ‘«tud\ ; 
v,<Tving as a place of studv or <*oiitemplation. 
[Huro.J 

«nme to the M-ars. to trj’ their fortune tlierc , . 

S >me to the rt»cf»nu? uul\er'itie«. 

ShnK . T. (J. of V , 1 { in 
I'ut let my due feet nevi r fall 
T-* ivalk tJic tOeh'-.a* cloisters pale. 

.Ui/h'ii, 11 IVnscro* •, I if-r. 
tsSjTl. 1. y vdi'rtU'. .‘'"cAoMrfe. yochetr rtpres- nf« a fact 
1 1 ( on IiK't ; >*/ i-lnrlu, a f.ict lu t.istc or prc-lili etion. or .n 
'■imdar r« 'UU : a», hr m us \ ^ ry rOo/me*. Imt not rraiu -a 
j»*/i In'-tiuct-, nor Uktl) C'cr to produce a <<•/.» //jrh/ 
tr- itl-. 

studiously (stuMi-ti--Ii), trdr In u ^fll<iu•us 

nniiner; with reference to hiudy <»r h arning; 
asa«tudent; iti Ji studicMl manner: uithstudi- 
ou*' cnn'-idcratirui or can* ; st tmicdl v ; heed ful- 
ly: delila rattdy: a«, to be studioiis'lt/ inehticd; 
to invcstig;ite a subject sfadtoav/y. 
studiousness (^tu'di-iis-nos), a Tim clmraet<T 
r/ being ‘'ttidious, <Uligenee in study; adduU- 
4-dne-- to lioftks nr investigation. 

Studite (.'■tiVdit). II. [< lAir. Iroc^br/,;. < iiroj 
th'ir, h^tudiu**, p itoinan who built a inonasterv 
(thctjcc knov.’ii as tin* ,*<tiufn(i}i) for the order,] 
A memb' r of tlie onler of Aencineti. The most 
f.itiioii! fif the onl-T was f't.TliO'Iorc the studite (<lled 
(•tiuf* ♦•or llH'IctumcI.'i'ts nnd hyrniiourupher 

Studwork (*«tud'wer):), v, f< flud^ + a-oW,.] 

1. Prirkv.ork iiiter.-ipaccd with stu<I.s*; construe- 
lion with alternating bricks ami stmLs. — 2. 
Thnt which is matle nr held by means of studs, 
especially in armor; brigandiiio-work. jazerant- 
wmk, or oth-T process for produeing garments 
of teih'e by means nf ordinary textile fal»ncs or 
leather scf v.-jlb studs. See cut under/ynf/oad//f/- 

StudyM^tud'i;.n.; ]d..s/iu/o s-(-iz). [Jkirh nmd. 
Ik also ^ttuUr; < siofUjj sfn h]r. studo . 

^ t dk (^■(ufh'f. t'^fiid/', F. f'tiidr = .Sp. (shioio = 
I'g, C'fndo = It. .Audio, < L. sludimii, cageniev?., 
zeal, exrrtion, study, < studm^ be eager, zeal- 
ous. ordiligent. study: ^00 ,sfarfc»f.] 1. Eager- 
ness: j'anii'stncs**; zeal. [Obsolete orandiaic.] 
Tluydo tlurcliy Iliy (hr bunilnf? of the hooks) lu-ttcr 
d* flare the of llivlr (rodllni-ss. 

Cainn, on AetJ* xix. 10, p. ISO (Calvin Tran** "oc.). 

2. Zealous endeavor; studied effort, aim, or 
purpose; dfdiberatc* contrivance or intention. 

M* fi’p tfurlif Is s'd ralliCT to t.akc Klft«, nnd tfj get of otlicr 
men’s go«>d'i, tlian to glic any of their oun. 

Lataner, 2 cl .Scrinnn l»ef. i;dw. VI , IJ’/.O 
It is my rturli/ 

To sccin di'Spltcful and ungentle to you. 

Shah., As yon Like it, v. 2. fc'V. 

As toiifhlng your Graces diligence nnd BingulU-r good 
aUc/iV and ine'ins for llie eyde of thnmperors nlhiyies 
Jt. Snnxpfon, To \Volsc*y (nUis's Hist. Letterp, :i‘l ser., 

(I. a.'ii). 

'i Ids Is a cruelty heyond man's ftudjh 

I'lctchrr, JJcggnrs’ Bush, iv. 0. 

3. The mental effort of undorst.anding, appre- 
ciating, and uKsimilating anything, especially 
a book; llio eanicsL and protracted examina- 
tion of a question, by reflection, collection and 
senitiny of evidoneo, and otherwise ; the pur- 
suit of learning. 
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In continuall sludie nnd contemplation. 

Piutenham, Arte of Eng, Poesie, p. 4. 

TVhen tho mind with great earnestness, and of choice, 
fixes its view on any idea, considers it on nil sides, ami 
will not be called off by the ordinary solicitation of other 
ideas, it is that we call intension ot study. 

Locke, Unman Understanding, II. xix. 1. 

4. An oxereiso in learning or the pursuit of 
knowledge; an act or course of intellectual 
act^uisifion, as by memorizing words, facts, or 
principles: as, tho nctoFs study was very rapid; 
also.un effort to gain an understanding of some- 
thing; a pari icular course of leariiiug, inqiiiiy, 
or investigalion: as, to pursue the study of phys- 
ics or of a language; to nuiko a study of trade, 
of a e:iso at law. or of a man’s life or character. 

The chiefe citie is Hanisa, sometime called Tarsus, 
famous for the fan/irs of leaining, licrein (suith Strabo) 
surinuiinting both .Vtheiis and Alexandria. 

1‘urchafi, riigrimagc, p. 334. 

TIislL’alvin‘s)biinging up was in the sf«d// of the civil 
h'l". UooKcr, Eccles. Polity, Pref., ii. 

5. That which is studied or to be studied; a 
i»raneh of lenrmng; a subject of acquired or 
desiiMMl knowledge ; a matter for investigation 
or iiu“tlitatiou 

serve for dtlight, for ornament, and for ability. 

Eacon, Studies (cd. 1&S7). 
Tilt proper rtftdi/ of iiiankind is man. 

Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 2. 
Tnas, in truth, a atudy. 

To iiKul. his spirit, alternating between 
A decent and professional gravity 
And an irrcxerent mirthfnlncss. 

ll'Ai/hVr, Itridnl of Pennacook, Int. 

Pcr‘'onaIly I think thnt Shakespeare is almost tho easi- 
est htudt / . perhuiis because of niy being accustomed as a 
hoj to ^e^• Sbnkespcaii s jilaya. 

Lr.sfrr ira/far/.. Scribner's ifag., IV. 720. 

6. A ht.alc of mental inquiry or cogitation*, 
debato or counsel with one’s self; deep medi- 
tation: a 11111 ''! ; a quandary. 

l‘aiidi nip, tint in a t-todyc stod, 

Cr h»* «.*- «:ir. slic l«>k hyin by the hood. 

f Virtwrcr, Tndlus. ii, UPO. 

I if if giet /^«^/ til I haf tydings fro sow. 

Pa^mi I.<ttcn, I 78. 

Tin king of i ivAtlle herewith a liltleeonfuscil, nnd In a 
rtioto f lid. That can I d«»e uilh niy honoiii. 

Laron. Mist. lien. VII., p. 221. 

7. /Vf<//f..oiif who studies or learns; a studier; 
spe«Min all\ . a iiioinorizer of a part for the thca- 
tor: an u«*toi av .i nu'morizer. 

1 xc got a p irt of u%ilvc lengths hero wliich I inn$t lie 
up in io.nir>rri>u niglit. and I haven't had time to look at 
it yet. i m a * «infiMin«lnl nnlck*fMdy. that ’fl one comfort. 

Nicliulns Nlcklchy, xxiil. 

8. In unf.srr. a eom)»osUion, usually instrumen- 
tal, having honiething of tho instructive nnd 
g>nnna''iir purposi* of an exercise combined 
witli n rertaiii amount of artistic value; an 
etude*. An chibnratc «ork<*f tlilsclas.s, combining grc.at 
ti'cliiiic.'d dilllcnlt) with licclded artistic Interest, is often 
caU»'«l a eonerrt ^tudy 

9. Soinetbing done ns an exercise in lonniing, 
or in special study or observation; spocili- 
call\ . in art, a sketch or performance e.xccutcd 
nv an ediieationnl exercise, ns a memorandum 
or record of obscrvnt ions or offcct.s, or ns a guide 
for u finished production : as, the story isasfiidy 
of morbiil passion ; a .itudy of a head for ti paint- 
ing. — 10. A room in a dwolling-liouse or otlier 
building set apart for )»rivnto .study, reading, 
writing, or any similar occupation; by exten- 
sion, the privab* nmm orollico of the mastorof 
a Iioiisc, howcv!T it may be used. 

Get me n t.api r in inr ftudy, Lucia?. 

Shak., .T. U., ii. 1. 7. 
‘riicrc I'J a gold wand, 

.Stands In K lug < Viriiwalls ttudy wladowe. 

Jtallnd ••/ Kinrf ^Irf/inr(CJilld’fl llallndB, I. 242). 
Acadcray study, sec* nrndnny — Brown study. Sec 
//rnirn.=Syn. 3. Jtcscarcli, Inquiry, Investigation.— 6. Kc- 
llectifUi. 

study* (slud'i), luet. and pp. studied^ ppr, 
studyir./. [< ME. studyni, .v/«dvc«, < OF. cstu- 
din\ F. idtidiff = Sp. cstifdiar =: Pg, CA*fiff?«r = 
It. sludtarc, < ML. sfi.dtarc, study, < L. studiuw, 
eagerness, zeal, .study: .see study'^, h.] I, tn- 
trans. 1. To e.xorcise the mind in learning; aj)- 
ply one’s self to tho acquisition of Icnowdcdge; 
acquire knowdedgo and mental lr,ainiiig, as by 
memorizing xvords, facts, or principles. 

So much, dear liege, I have already BW’orn : 

That in, to live and study lierc tlireo years. 

Shak., L. L. L., 1. 1. 3.'i. 

2. To exercise the mind in eoimidoring orcon- 
trhing; deliberate upon or about something; 
ponder. 

A! tills maketh me on inctcles to studie, 

And how the preest preueUe no pardon to Do-wcl. 

Piers Plowman (C), x. 317. 
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I found a moral first, and then studied for a fable. 

Suift. 

3. To rauso ; meditate ; cogitate ; I'efleet ; re- 
volve thoughts or ideas: used absolutely. [Ar- 
chaic or colloq.] 

Which made the butchers of Nottingham 
To xfudf/ as they did stand. 

Baying, “Surely he is some prodigal.” 

Robin Ilood and the Butcher (Cliild’s Ballads, V. 35), 
Brer Fox, he come up. cn dar lay Brer Rabbit, perlently 
cole en Stitt. Brer Fox he look at Brer Rabbit, en he sorter 
study. J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, xv. 

4. To endeavor studiously or thoughtfully; 
use studied or careful efforts; be diligent or 
zealous; plan; contrive: as, to for peace 
or for the general good. 

Witli that he departed from his moder and yede into a 
chamber, and be-gan to stodyc howe he myglit spede to go 
to the kynge Arthur. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 278. 

Study Igivc diligence, R. V.] to sliew thyself approved 
unto Ood. 2 Tiro. ii. 25. 

5. To prosecute a regular course of study, as 
that prescribed to prepare one for the exercise 
of a profession: as, to study for tho bar, or for 
tho church or ministry.— To study up, to make a 
special study; bring up or refresh one's knowledge by 
study. (Colloq.) 

II. trans. 1, To seek to learn by memorizing 
tho facts, principles, or w'ords of; apply the 
mind to learning; store in tho memory*, either 
generally or verbatim: as, to study a book, a 
lauguagn, history, etc. ; to study a part in a 
play or a piece for recitation. 

Kath. Where did you study all this goodly speech? 

Pet. It is extempore, from my mother-wit. 

Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 2G4. 

2. To seek to ascertain or to learn tho par- 
ticulars of, as by observation or inquiry; make 
a study of ; inquire into ; investigate : as, to 
study a man’s character or the customs of 
society; to study tho geology of a region, or a 
case of disease. 

I’ll . . . cntcrl.ain some score or two of tailors, 

To study fashions to adorn my body. 

Shak., Rich. III., I. 2. 258. 

3. To consider in detail ; deliberate upon ; 
think out: as, to study the best way of doing 
something; to study a discourse or a compli- 
ment. 

I will still study some revengo past this. 

D. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, I. 2. 

4. To regard attentively or discriminatingly; 
consider as to requirements, character, quality, 
use, effect, or tho like ; pay distinguishing at- 
tention to: as, to study one’s own interests; to 
study tho effect of one’s actions; to study a 
person ; to study a drapery or a model in art. — 

6. To look at musingly, as in a brown study, 
lie w'os studyiny the toe of his foot, visible through a 

rift hi his well-worn brogaii. The Century, XXXVIII. 85. 

6. To apply tho mind to learning (a specific 
science or branch of science), especially with 
tho object of preparing for tho oxereiso of a pro- 
fession; as, tho one is studying medicine, tho 
other theology. — 7t. To subject to study; cany 
tlirough a course of learning; educate; instruct. 

The Slate of Avlgnlon,. . . being visited with such of the 
French Preachers .as had been studied at Geneva, the peo- 
ple gcncmlly became inclined mito Calvin's doctrines. 

Ucylin, Hist. ITcsbytcrians, p. 54. {^Davies.) 
To study out. (a) To find outby stncly or consideration; 
get at the bottom of ; unravel : ns, to study out a person’s 
mcnnltig; lie has ^h/rfied out tho mystery. (&) To think 
out deliberately; arrange dellnitcly in tho mind; deter- 
mine the details of : as, I have studied out a plan ; to study 
out a set of rules,— To Study up. («) To learn by spe- 
cial study or Investigation ; get up a knowdedge of, as for 
a particular purpose or occasion : ns, to study up a law- 
case, or a subject for an oxamiiiatlon ; to study up routes 
of travel. (6i To seek or get a knowledge of by observa- 
tion or consideration ; observe or reflect upon critically; 
make up one’s iniiul about : ns, to study up a person or a 
man’s character ; to study ?!;> arguments or reasons. =Syn. 
2, To scrutinize, search into.— 3, To reflect upon, niedl- 
tato, ponder. — 4. To contemplate. 

Btudy2 (stud'i), n.\ pi. studies (-iz). Another 
Bpclliiig of stiddy^, a variant of stithy. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

stuia (sto'fil), ?f.; It. pi. siufc (-fo), E. siufas 
(-fiiz). [It.] A jot of steam issuing from a fis- 
sufo of tho earth in volcanic regions. 

In many volcanic regions jets of steam, called by the 
Italians /'fqrftw, issue fiom fissures at a temperature Iiigh 
above (he iiniling-point. 

LycU, Prin. of Gcol. (lltli ed.), 1. 3D1. 

stuff (stuf), n. and a. [Early mod. E. stu;(fc; < 
ME. .s'fi//, .sfuf, sluffc (= D. LG. Dan. siof = G. 
Sw. sin'ff ; ML. cstoffa), < OF. cstoffc, F. ctoffc 
= Sp, i^g. cAcfd. (juiltod stuff, =it. stoffa,(. L. 
.siupjut (ML. prob. also Germanized ^stupfa, 
stuiya), earlier stupa, tho coarse part of llax, 
lini-ds, tow: yt'o stujir^. Cf. stop, Tho sense of 
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the L. word is better preserved in the verb stuff, 
cram: see stuff, stop, r.] I. n. 1. Substance or 
material in some definite state, form, or situa- 
tion; any particular kind, mass, or aggregation 
of matter or things; material in some distinct 
or limited sense, whether raw, or wrought or 
to be wrought into form. 

Of suclie a stufc as easy is to fyndo 
Is best to bilde. 

Palladius, nusbondric(E. E. T. S.), p. 15. 

The wit and mind of man, if it work upon matter, . . . 
worketli according to the stnjf. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 44. 

The breccia, too, is quite comparable to moraine stuJT. 

J. Gcikic, Gcol. Sketches, ii. 4. 

The stiff upstanding of fine young stuff, liazel, ash, and 
so on, tapering straight as a flsijing-rod, and knobbing out 
on eitlier side with scarcely controllable bulges. 

It D. Blachnorc, Cripps, the Carrier, xxiv. 

2. Incorporeal or psyeliicul substance of sorno 
special kind; that whicli arises from or con- 
stitutes mind, character, or quality; any im- 
material cfllueneo, influence, principle, or es- 
sence. See 

Yet do I hold it vciy stuff o’ the conscience 
To do no contrived murder. Shak., Othello, i. 2. 2. 

As soon us my soul enters into heaven, I shall be able to 
say to the angels, I am of the same stuff ns yon, spirit aTid 
spirit. Auinc, Seimons, xil. 

Do not squander time; for that is the stuff which life Is 
made of. Frankliii, Way to li'calth, § 1. 

The spirit of Xiinenes was of too stern a stuff to he so 
easily extinguished by the breath of royal displeasure. 

Prescott, Fcrd. and Isa,, il. 25. 

3. Goods; possessions in a general souse; hug- 
gage: now chiefly in the phrase household atujJ'. 

Asscmblit \vorc sonc the same In the fight. 

And rcstorlt full stithly the stuff of the Orckes. 

Destruction o/TrotiiV.. E. T. a,), 1. 5775. 

I will not stay to-night for all the town ; 

Therefore away, to get our stuff aboard. 

iihak., C. of E., iv. 4. IC2. 

I have good househnhl stuff, though I say it, botli brass 
and pewter, linens and woollens. Spectator, No. 321. 

4. Something made up, or prepared or dosiguod, 
for some specific use. (a) Woven material; a textile 
fabric of any Kind ; spccincally, a wo(dcn fabric. 

At my little mercer’s in Lumbnrd Street, . . . and there 
cheapened some stuffs to hang rny roimi. 

Vepys, Dlar)', II. 431. 
(5) A preparation of any kind to he swallowed, ns food, 
drink, or mcdleine 

I . . . did compound for her 
A certain stuff, which, being tacn, would cease 
The present power of life 

Shak., Cynihclinc, v. .5. 2r».5. 

(c) Ready money; cash . mo.uia in general, ((’•dloq | 

But has she got the stuff, Mr. Fag’ Is she rich, liey’ 

SItcrulan. The Ki\al8, 1. 1. 

(d) A prepamtion or composition for use in some Indus- 
trial process or operation. Among the man) Ihing.s tech- 
nically known as stuff in this sense are (l) ground p.iper 
stock ready for use. the material before the final jirepa- 
ration being called hal/stoch ; (2) the coinposllion of tal- 
low with various oils. w.ax, etc. (ubo called dubhiiui), used 
in a hot state by curriers to fill the pores of leather ; (3) 
the similar composition of turpentine, tallow, etc., with 
which the masts, sides, and other parts of wooden ships 
arc smeared for pre.scTvntlon ; (4) the mixture of alum and 
salt used by hakerb for whitening bread. For others, sec 
phrases helow’. 

5. Unwrouglit matter; raw material to bo 
worked over, or to be used in making or pro- 
ducing something: as, bread (see hnad’ 
stuff )\ {(Hn\fituff ; rougl) stuff (for eaiiicntors’ 
use); tlie vein-.sfa^/' of mines 

The stuff, I. c., the mixed ore, veinstone, and country 
rock, having been cleansed, it is now possible to make a 
separation b) hand. Fncyc. Brit., XVI 403. 

6. Refuse or useless material ; tliat which is to 
be rejected or cast aside; in miuiiif/, attlo or 
rubbish. Hence — 7. Intellectual trash or rub- 
bi.sli; foolish or irrational expression ; fustian: 
twaddle: often in tlie exclamatory irhruso stuff 
and }iouscnsc! 

A I>cal of such Stuff they sung to the deaf Ocean. 

iV. Bailey, tr of t’olloriuies of Erasmu.s, I. 278. 

8t. fttipply or amount of something; stock; 
provision; quantity; extent; vigor. 

That they leve rosonahlc stuff [ol fuel] upon the bak fro 
spryng to spiyng, to seme the pouere people of pciiy- 
worthes and hulfpeny wortlioz in the neep sesons. 

Knylish (?jfd«(E. E. T. S.), p. 42.'>. 

I liavobut easy stvffcot money withinne me, for so ineehc 
as the seison of the yer is not yet growen. 

Paston Letters, I. 01. 
Clear stuff, in carp., boards free from Impel fections such 
as knots, wind-shakes and ring-hearts.— Coarse Stuff, in 
building, a mixture of lime and hair used in the first coat 
and floating of plastering.— Fine, free, Inch stuff. See 
the qualifying words.— Gaged stuff. Same gage-stuff . 
— Quarter stuff, in carp. See^narter-sfi//’. — Red Stuff, 
a watchmakers’ name for crocus, oroxld-of-inm iiovvder.— 
Small Stuff {naut.). See small. - The real stuff. See 
reafi.— Touching-stuff, in anuatint engracing, a com- 
position of the ashes of cork, ivory-black, and gall with 
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treacle, made into a ball, and used with water for touebing 
up the dark parts of the plate. — White stuff, a gilders’ 
composition, formed of size and whiting, used in forming 
a surface over wood that is to he gilded. 

II. a. Made of stuff, especially of light woolen 
fabric. — stuff gown, a gown made of stuff, as distin- 
guislied from one of finer material, as silk; especially, in 
legal phraseology, the gown of a junior barrister; hence, 
in England, a junior barrister, or one under the rank of 
queen’s counsel. 

There she sat, ... in her brown stuff goten, her check 
apron, white handkerchief, and cap. 

Charlotte Bronte, .T.ane Eyre, xvl. 
Stuff hat, a hat made in imitation of heaver, tlie fur of 
various animals being applied to a foundation which is 
rendered water-proof by the application of varnish, 
stuff (stuf), V. [Early mod. E. also stuffc; < 
stuffeii ; from tbo noun.] 1. trans. 1, To 
fill with any kind of stuff or loose matoiial ; 
cram full; load to e.xccss; crowd with some- 
thing: as, to stuff tho oars with cotton. 

If you will go, I will stuff your purses full of crowns. 

Shak., 1 Ucn. IV., i. 2. 240. 

2. Specifically', to fill with stiifling or )>acking; 
cram tho cavity of w ith material suitable for tho 
special use or occasion: as, to. a cushion or 
a bcdtick ; to stuff a turkey or a leg of veal for 
roastiug. — 3. To cause to appear stuffed; puff 
or swell out ; distend. [Rare.] 

Lest the gods for sin 

Should with a swelling dropsy stuff thy skin. 

Dryden, tr. of I’ersius's S.atires, v. 273. 

4. To fill (ho jiroparod skin of (an animal), for 
the purpose of re.storing and preserving its 
natural form and appearance: tho proce.ss in- 
cludes wiring and nioiinling. Seo taxldcrmu 
and btuffnifj, n., ff. 

A few stuffed animals (ns the Rector was fond of natural 
histor)) added to the Impressive character of tlio apart- 
,iuent. Scott, Heart of .Mid-Lothian, xxxll. 

5. Figuratively, to fill, ernm, or crowd with 
something of an immatenul nature: nSfiosluff 
a poem with mawkish sentiment. 

Well stuffed with all tnancr of goodncssc. 

Jiom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 0.378. 
Yon have a learned hca<l. sfuyr It with libraries. 

Fletcher, Spanish (’urate, Iv. 

6. To use as stuffing or filling; dispo.so of by 
crowding, cramming, or jmeUing. 

Tut them (roses) into . . . a glass w Ith a narrow moutli, 
stuffing them close togetlier. Bacon, Nat. Ilist., | 

A Woman was busy makinc a cicaniiicc of such articles 
ns she cotdd stuff away in corners and hehlml chairs. 

ChatnVerg's Jour., LV. 42. 

7. To const it nte a filling for: be crowdotl into; 
occupy so as to fill completely. 

WitI) inward arms (Ito dire innchlno they load, 

Amt iron bowels tho dark abode. 

Drgdeu, .T.ncld, II. 20. 

8. To apply stuff to; treat with stuff, in .some 
teeliiiicni sense. See stuff, j/.,4 {d) (2), 

Ordinarily the liand proce«s of htufmg leather Is ac- 
eompllslud after rolling tlie sides into bundles w itli tlie 
grain side hi, and softening them by treating or beating. 

C. T. Paris, Leather, p. 

9t. To stock or supply; ]U’ovi<le with a quota 
orouttit; furnish; replenish. 

He stuffed nllc ca.stelle 
W’yth nnnyre A vytelle. 

JrtAur(ed. rurnivall). 1. MO. 
Stithe shippes «V stonre s(uff*t with v itell, 

AH full vpon Mote with fyiie pepiill In. 

Di aruetinn oj Trog (i;. E. T. 8.), 1. 274S. 
The tame nyght I cam to riaclcncia or riesaiincc ; ther 
I stuffed ino wt w)ne and tired and otlier ca.solcs ns mo 
thought neccssar) for me at that tyiiie. 

Tork-ingtnn, Diarle of Eng. Trivcll, p. .5. 

10. To deceive with humonms intent; gull. 
[Colloq.] —To stuff a ballot-box, to thrust intoa bal- 
lul-bux 8urr<-ptitiou«ly fraudulent liallots, or any ballots 
w hleh have not actually lieen cast b) legal voters. [I'. S.] 
— To stuff out, to lUI. round, or pull out ; swell to the 
full, distend; expand. 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his fonn. 

Shak., K. Jolin, iil. 4. 97. 
II. iuiraus. To eat greedily; play the glutton. 
He longed to lay him down upon tlic shelly bed, and stuff; 
He had often eaten oysters, but had never had enough. 

II’. S. Gilbert, Etiquette. 

stuff-chest (stuf'cliest), «. In paper-mauuf,, a 
vat in w'liich tho pulp is mixed preparatory to 
molding. 

stuffed (stuft), p. a. 1. Filled with or ns with 
stuffing. — 2. Having tlie noso obstructed, as 
(luring a cold. 

I am stuffed, cousin ; I cannot siiiclL 

Shak., Much Ado, ill. 4. G4. 

3. Ill hoi., filled w'itli a cottony w’cb or spongy 
mass W'liich is distinct from tlie walls: said of 
stems of fungi. 

stuff-engine (sluf'en^jin), H, In 
a pulp-grinder. 


stuffing-wheel 

stuffer (stiif'6r), n. [< stuff + -crl.] 1. One 
w'ho stuffs, or does anything called stuffing: as, 
a hird-5f»j{/er; a ballot-box stuffer. — 2. That 
which stuffs; specifically, a machine or an iu- 
stnimeiit for performing any stuffing operation : 
as, a saiisage-sfu^cr/ a for horse-collars. 

They [tomatoes] fall into the hopper, and are fed by the 
Bluffer, a cylinder worked by a treadle, into the can. 

Workshop Bcceipts, 2d ser., p. 445. 
stuff-gownsman (stuf 'gounz^''man), n. A junior 
barrister; a stuff gow'n. See stuff, a. 
stuffiness (stuf 'i-nes), n. 1. The state or proper- 
ty of being stuffy, close, or musty: as, the stuf- 
finess of a room. — 2. The condition of being 
stuffed, or stuffed up, as by a cold. [Rare,] 

As soon as one [cold] has departed with the usual final 
stage of BtuffincBs, another present.s itself. , 

Gcorye Eliot, in Cross, II. xil. 
stuffing (stuffing), [Verbal n. of t’.] 1. 
The material used for filling a cushion, a mat- 
tress, a horse-collar, tho skin of a bird or other 
animal, etc. 

Your titles arc not writ on posts, 

Or hollow statues which the best men are, 

W’ithoiit Promethean siuffiugB reached from he.aven ! 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

2. In cooherif, seasoned or flavored matenal, 
such as breiul-cnirahs, chestnuts, mashed po- 
tatoes, or oj'sters, used for filling the body of 
a fowl, or tho hollow' from w'hich a bone has 
boon taken in a joint of moat, before cooking, 
to kccptlio whole in shape, and to impart flavor. 

Ridley, alittleof thesft/^/i£f. It’ll makeyonr hair curl. 

Thackeray, Philip, xvl. 

Geese and ducks to be freighted hereafter with savoury 
stuffing. Lemon, Wait for the End, I. 14. 

3. The art or operation of filling and mounting 
tho skin of an animal ; taxidermy. Two main 
methods of stufllng arc distinguished asfoVt and Aard. In 
the former the skin Is wired, or otherwise fi.xed on an In- 
ternal fnunework, and cotton or tow is introduced, bit by 
bit, till the de.sired form is secured. In the latter a solid 
mass of tow, shaped like tlm animal, is introduced within 
the skin, which is then molded upon this artificial body, 
Hard stufllng Is usually practised upon birds. 

4. A filling of indifferent or superfluous mate- 
rial for tlio sake of extension, as in a book; 
jiailding. 

If these topics be Insufilclent habituallyto supply what 
compositors call the rcqxiMtQ stuffing, , . . l•ecou^8e is to 
he liad to reviews. 

ir. 7'aylor, in Robhords’s Memoir, I. 425. (Davies.) 

5. A mixture of fish-oil and tallow* rubbed into 
leather to soften it and render it siqiplo and 
water-proof. E, II,Kni(iht. 

The leather to receive grease or Is usually placed 

in n rot.nting drum or wheel. C. 7\ Daris, Leather, p. HO. 

6. The wooden wedges or folds of paper used 
to wedge tlie plates of a eomb-ciitter’s saw into 

the two grooves in tho stock Rough stuffing, a 

composition of yellow ocher, xvhlto lead, varnish, and ja- 
pan, used as a groinidwork in painting carriages. 

Kt nffin g-hoY (stuf 'ing-boks), «. In mach., a eon- 
trivaneo for securing a steam-, air-, or w’ater- 
tight joint w'hon it is required to iia.ss a mova- 
ble rod out of a vessel or into it. it consists of 
a close box east roinul the hole tlm)ugh wliich the rod 
passes, in which Is laid, around the rod and in contact 



btafllng-liox in Steam-cnt;inc. 

a, cylimlcr-he.nil ; A, liox ci'.l mtccr.illywitli the lieail a ; c, pi<;ir>n 
rods ir, pacWini: «oxiiul .ilioiit the rod ; f, follower for coniprc'ainj: 
the p.icWinj; ; /,/, Iwlts nnd nuts for forcing the follower a;;.imst thf 
p.-xekiug. 

with it, a quantity of hemp or india-nibbcr packing. This 
packing is lubricated with oily matter, and a ring is then 
placed on the top of it and pres.<5cd down by screws, so as 
to squeeze the packing into cveo' crexice. The stuff- 
ing-box is used in steam-engines, in pumps, on tlie shaft 
of a screw steamer where it jiasscs through the stern, etc. 
Also called j)ackin'j hox.— Lantern Stufflng-hOX, a long 
stufilng-box with tightening-bolts, used in some marine 
engines. E. II. Knight. 

stuffing-brush (stuf'ing-brnsli), ». A stiff brush 
for rubbing stuffing into leather, 
stuffing-machine (.stuf'ing-iiia-shen"), 11 . In 
tuuniulj and ciirri/ing, a maeliine for -n'orking 
stnfiiiig into Icntlicr.' 

stuffing-wheel (stnf'ing-lnvSl), ii. In tanning, 
a stnfling-mncliino in wliieli leather is worked 
with stufiing in a revolving hollow drum, tho 



sfcuffing-wlieBl 

heat Ijoinf: variously aiipliod liy a steam-jaelcot, 
na iiitcraal sleain-ooil, or (now rarely) by direct 
admission of sleain into tho drum, 
stuffy (stiif'i), < 1 . + -1/1.] 1. Close, as 

if Irom liciiig stuiTed andimau-ed; musty from 
. oppressive to tlio head or lungs. 

Tl.flaitslet in llic frost In printer nml tlichuatin suin- 
n. r, nn'l " oro at once stuff; anti tlraujxlily. 

2Irs, J, II. Sn-iiip, Short Ilfo, il. 

C. Stuffed out; fat: said of a person. [Prov. 

— 3. Affected ns if by stiiflingj munieil: 

- n«l of the voice or speech, 
w i.v. thi‘ttva<Mr».Vanpntliersulf: horown ‘?/i»/h/vtnct*, 

*• \rlth the familiar couj:h3 nml 

IJarjH'r's Mnu ^ I..\.M.\ 

4 . Made of good .*stuff; stout; re‘'idnt<*; mel- 
tli -oin^*. [Scotfh,] — 5. Angry; sulky; nlisti- 
n .t*‘. [Collorp. U. S.] 

g^jrrgy (stug'i), <r. [A tlial. var. of siotfi/, stnrl:}/.'] 
Sineky; thich-set; stout. [Devonshhv, KnLr.j 

We arc of .n thickset breed. . . . Like onoupli, wo cniild 
thorn, man fur man, , , . und show tlinn >Nh'vt a 
cri*-5-huttock mean?, hecaiiso arc ?o 

li. D. rtlaeKiivirc^ I.orna Hoono \ 

stukef, n. .iVi' okl .spcllinp: of .••liicl. l. 
stulll (still), n. [Prob. < G. .s/rt/A , < MUG. <inllt^ 
iiHG. .'■Idlln, a support, proji, jiiK-t. Cf. Wim/. 
.••'filiji.] In niiiiiii;/. a heavy timber seeiiieil iii 
mi l•\•(•avatinn, and e.speeinlly in tin- >. 10 ) 1 ,.-. 
iin tlio FtulU rcsta the Inp?lnu*. ami tlu\ tou*(th<r iium 
flu* fopi^wt for the nltlo, or tload*. whiili jn Uft in tin 
rnno partly to keep tho orcaiatinn fnnii l.dlin,; 
asi'l tiirtly to avoid tho oxpoii?o of rii'liiK ««»rihl( iikK 
Stull- (‘•ful). H. [Origin olweiire.] Inni-henn : 
al'O. a large piece of broad, ehee'-r, nr nthrT 
eatalile. Jltitliwcll, [I'rov. Eng.] 
stulpf (stiilji), II. [E. dial, al.'-o ^/n/;i. .v/mi/' 
.-liiiij}'-; early mod. E. .x/iiiiZ/ie ; < ME. v/«//e. 
.■.I(il]i', (. Icoi. .'•Iiilpi = fiw. Dan. v/nf/e = .Ml). 

a tinsl, pillar. Cf.,'-(H//D] .V -linrl -Innt 
po^t of wood or .‘•tone set 111 the gruninl fnraiij 
purpose. 

Put ni feotclilRli on inii‘1 Ihii In 
A liivir for lu'ni. 

niivtuiiuhlc (g It 'r. -.i I*, r* 
stultification (stnl'li-li-I:ri''"honj, n. (< M. 
stiiHifirnn, turn into foolisline-s i-ei' siitlhun, 
-!- -n'linii,] The aet of stultifying, "r the 'l.ili 

Ilf being .stllllifieil. /)ii;i. iJirl. 
stultifier (still'ti-fi-er), II. [< .v/n/ti/v + "'•] 
One wlio or (hiil whieh stiillilies. 
stultify (sUll'li-fi), r. t. tprel. and pp. -tiillinul. 
.itiiltij'iliiiil. [< h\j. .Sliillifmii'i . Inrn iiiln 
foolislme=s‘. < ],. .•.tiiltiii, foolish, silly, + Jik'ik. 
iiiiike.] 1. To iiiiiUe or cause to apiieur Innl- 
isli; rcihiee to foolishness or iihsiirilil.i ; used 
of persons nr things. 

\Vc slick .It lii’liriciil illlllciilllc'. I think Here iicier 
na.* a iicuiilc ‘oc jinked nnd riuttiji'd liy fnnuv 

Ilntrrum, Alt.nln In Kiuens 

UjlhiilOKlsti . . . cnnirlied . . . tn rIvUi/ii the iii)- 
Iholeey the) pnilt<scil tn < iphlii 

7.'. II. Tiitur, rule 1 iiluio, I i 

2. To look iiiioii ns a fool; regard a- f"'di-h. 
[Kme.] 

1 h'* rn‘»d»'nt ■vhdPt all tmdor*-tandlin.M luU ins 

ntin.and that which ho r'':;»rd‘< .as hi*! »»wn 

Ilazhtt. tlinjf Pfff.) 

To Stultify onc*fl OClf. (n) To doH>, dirocll) nr b) iiii 
pll''.'»tlon. what oji'- has a!r«ndy a'^ortfd i\jin *‘0 "in t 
^r■if In til" flnrm* of h'U*conlnitIlclloii. tb) In bin in 
all# ire nw ti in*‘iidt>. 

stultiloflucnce (Mul-liro-kwousi. i*. f< 

sfuKilofiiffnIiri, foidi^h talk, bnbidiutf. <. '-tutitln- 
r*f|inv. to siultilniiuu't, talking fonl- 
islily; .«f'n ytultUnfiufut,'] Poolisli or *)tui>nl 
talk; H‘'n.‘<id('-« babbU*. JUtilfi/, 17111. 
Btultilofiuent (Htul-tird-kwont ), o. [< k. '•*/»/- 
(tlnf{uni((-)y. ('fpiiv. iostfiltilorjuus, talking foiil- 
i‘*ld\% < h(til(its\ fnoli.sh, + lotju/u(f-)s\ p[»r of 
Inffui, talk, .‘ipeak.] Oivoii to HtullilotUH'iim*, <;r 
foolish talk. Jvip. Dirt. 

Btultiloqucntly (HtuMiPo-kwont-li), odr. In 
Il htiiltiloiiuciit niannor; witli loolisli talk, 
.stultiloquy (stul-tiro-kwi), ». [< i./. i>initilu- 
(fuium, foedish talking, < .slutdlntjuu^'i talking 
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stiunjJ 

sents itself as a difficulty in one^s way; a 
drance or obstruction, physically or morall}'; 
an offense or temptation. 

Wc preacii Christ crucifled, unto the Jews a 
Z'focA', and unto the Greeks foolishness. 1 Cor. i. -3. 

Indeed this fcoastlnff trade-wind] was the great stum- 
Hint; nioeJ: that we met willi in running from the Galla- 


pagos Islands for the Island Cocos. 

JDnm;rfcr, Voyages, II. id. 16. 


mute; aldn to stem^, u., stammer. Of. F. vtn 
mucty ‘mutewino,*] tTniformontcdorpartlyfer- 
moutod gi'ape-juice. Spcclflcally— (a) Must wliich 
lias not 3 ct begun to ferment. (6) Must the fermentation 
of which has been checked by some ingredient mixed 
with il. 

Xet our wines without mixture or slam be all fine, 

Or call up tho master, and tircak hisdull noddle. 

B. Jonson, Xeges Convlvales, v. 

stum (stum), V. t. ; prot. and pp. stmiiiiial, ppr. stumblingly (stum'bling-li), adv. In a stum- 
.•Hinmiihin. [TUso slooiii ; < D. sioiiiiiicii ; from i, ling or blundering manner. 

the iiouii: sces/Kiii, )!.] 1. To prevent from ^ _ marvel ... thnt woo In this clcare age make so 

fermcutiiig; operate upon (wino) in a manner ti„mt;iii/)/i/ after him IChaiiccr]. 

to provfMit nftiT-fermciitatiou in casks. A com- Sir P. SUlnci/, Apol. for roctnc, p. G-. 

mon method is, before filling Ibein, to burn sulphur in efn-no ^ctnm'blino'-stoiib V, Same 

tho ea-ka Willi H... hmig.hole.a slojipccl. Tlie sulphur StumDUng-Stone (Stum ming scon/, 
is coated uptio a liiicii rag, llulitcd. and then dropped in fiS StumbltUff’UlOClv* 
through the luing-Iiole. wliieli Is tlieicupon immediately xbis sfmnWhW^fonc wc hope to take awnj% 
cbi'vtl. The wood of fin* cask is thus saturated with T, ifunicf, Theory of the Earth. 

?ulpliin diiiMd, which de^tiox? alt the germs of fermen* . ^ ^ / i. ^ r/ -i- 1 T.tn. 

tafjiin etitiLuiicd in it, niid when tlie wine is put in n Stumbly (stum bll), a, [\ sUimhlc + J _ 

mmutt- piirtton of tlie Mtlpliiir dioxid Is dissolved in the blo to stumblo; givoii to stumbling. LKarc.J 
li.iniii '.nlliiiii sulpliile ailiU'd to wiiic In Email ipiantily misorahta horses ol the peasants are awfully slow 

pi.nlncva a -imilai result. Salicylic achl In minute nuan- mid verv shimWe The Ceniurv, XL. b'O. 

till il.ii priivnlsattcr-fcnnenlallon. A few drops of oil ^ m. , .. 

of mu^taid . Ilitic miist.ard-secd dropped Into wine gf. uTnTn ftl (stum/ol), fi. TllD sliort part 0£ a tO- 
wiii .dsovtuin II bacco-pipo, consisting of tho pipo-bowl and a 

w hfii \i.» with TTiglt-Diitcli Hecrcii dine, sbort soction of the stem or a socket for the at- 

tuclimontofastomormoutbpiooo. Beijl,-a.S. 


W • Ktitin out wiiii.^ to renew (licit spirits 

Sir J. Fioycr. 

2. To fiiiiif utth sulphur or brimstone, as a 
••jisk. [l*rn\. Ihig.] 

Stumble 


Import Duties (1889), iii. 95. 
stummer fstum'er), v. i. [< ME. stomcrcu = 
Iccl. Nonv. stnmra = Dan. sUimrCy stumble; cf. 
sittmhlc find stammer,'} To stumble. [Prov. 
1 



uur, ij. \ aiul lilt, of .\/uMf7Hcr. Cf. sfi/nip.] 
1. itilttiiiK 1. T*i slip or trip in moving on tho 
l«u*t: tu:ik»*a f:i)M» --tep: strike tho foot, ormiss 
r«Miting, sn as to »*laggi*r or fall. 

ili'tiiHle (III kMic* Iti*»n ft»i to that w’as Boiy 
for hi*- bt imib tint In. hadde so lostv. 

(15. n. T. S.), II. 3:)0. 

(f tti\ liot-f li:i<l lii|t|HiKd («» ftumbic, he Iind fallen 
Miih iiM C«r//of. CnuUtles, 1. 80 

sVaoit'/Mf I at I \iT\ olM.u'Ic . . . left in tlic patli, he nt 

1. w . ittaitod .t tttnKv extending In front of the 

li ice of I nuhi'ln ^ Scott. Ilcdg.aunUct, ch. xv. 

2. Tom«i\f*u aH unsteadily or in a stagger- 
ing iiiaiiiHT: trip i:i d*uugor saying anything; 
in.iko lalsi- -.tops t»r hliiiidoi-fl, as from confu- 
sitin or inaiit iition: ns to .'itnmhh through a 
porforiimiM***. 

I rav m i", who wax terribly frightened at sneak- 
luu b» fu gr«. il i iM T'oiiagc, grew pale andf/amWrff In his 
t h VVif Centurj;, XXXVIII. fi&l. 

3. To lab* a laNo slop or bo staggered mcn- 
l.illv *•! niMrallN ; trip, us against a stumbling- 
ItliM'k: liiid ail oeeasioii of offense; bo offended 
Ml (< inidod. 

lb that ImVcIIi Ills brollicr nbldctli hi (iic llglit, and 
llit'tt* tH oiiMsiiii) of fittmhlint; In him. 1 John II. in. 

lilts ArtiJcuf fpid’h seiidiiiu lilx Sun Into tlic World, 
whah iht} Ftcin m«»st(o^tr«nWrat. 

SttUinitjlrcl, Sermons, III. ix, 

4. To oomo nooideiilnlly or une.xpectcdly: 
rlianoo; happon; light: with oh or h}jo7i, 

tiniiM* unnetlnus In expcrlmcnUng, makctii ns to 
tijuin HJincttliat which Is new. 

Isacon lialsi* of Knowledge (cd. 1837). 
On what evil day 
IltiN he (bi*n »fMwiW'-<f ' 

iriffiofM .ifornV, Enrthly Paradise, I. 416. 

II. f/HH.v. 1. T<i cmise to Btumblo ; eniiso to 
trip; ‘■lugger; triji up. 

I iilso ami darrihig flies to rtuiiMc men. 

Milton. Divorce, II. 3. 

2. To piiz/.Ie; per|ih‘X; emb.m-rnss; uoniilus; 
<• 1)11 fomnl. [Arehn i*-. ] 

One tlilii:; iimii: y'liml'lrj: me In the very foiindntlon ol 
llih liyp'dhv'-Ia Locltc. 

\ti tit, I, .1 wilin’. The llTvaWciitrawardfll was rtiiniWcd 
wllli llil-t ilillh’iillv. for II la Bliiiply tnlal to Ills tlionry. 

lUhtiotUrca Snera, XLV. 010. 


foolixbly: .nee sfiitfi/myH’nf.i FooIIhIi lull:; ■•illy stumble (btmn'I.l), h. f< .s-f«mWc, i>.] 1. The 


biibhliii).'. [ICiire.] 

What Ihi'} i;all faoolloiianc'a and pleasant u it ia Imh'iil 


net of hliimhliii"; ii trip in wnlUiiig or running. 
Itc would have tilppcd at the upward alcii. . . . Then 


jo allwlBopvrwnaa nmro^wo 1,,, ,,p.d;,Wad tor hia illlle .(nmWr . , . , „ 

‘O'll. J^rr. 7oyhn-, norKBf<.ii. IS-..'), i. i.i. JVidfopr, I.aalChroii. ot Ilaraot, vll.v. 

Bttdtyl, II. [< D. .ilii/Cii.-!, foolish.] Foolish; i,l„n,l,,r; nfiiihire; n fiil.se step. 

, ., 1.1 1 , t . t...-iif t.i* fine gtmnhto la oiioiiRlt to dotaco tlic ohameter of an 

.siiall lire htn hlarntd for It hreiid a foolo iialmally hj ,|fc. Sir It. L’llstmiigc. 

isowiirii/fywt " u (jifchanhon.) gtumbler (slnm'l>16r),ii. f<ME.sf«/H?err,.v/omc- 

stum (slum), 11 . [Also (liiil. nUmm; < D. ulom, htrc! < nliiiiihlc + -'’»■'•] Ono ivlio st.umbloB, in 
inifeniicntod wine, must, < .sfo))i, iniite, ipiiet, iiny sense. 6. //criicrf. Church Porch. 

= OK. ntinii = MLG. .thnii, LG. .ttiiiiiiii = OIIG. stumbling-block (stinn'hling-;blok), v. Anj 
MUG. slum, G. stiiiiwi = fiw. Dan. slum, dumb, cunso of stumbling or failing; that wbicli pre- 


of n treo or large shrub ; tlie part of a vegeta- 
ble trunk or stem of somo size left rooted in 
the ground when tlio main part falls or is cut 
down ; after eradication, the stub with the at- 
tached roots; used absolutely, the stub of a 
treo: ns, tho sfiimp of anoak; cabbngc-sfiiwij)®; 
to clear a field of sluiiips. 

Their courtly nRiircs, seated on the slump 
Of an old yew, llieir favorite resting-place. 

Wordsxeorth, Dxciirsion, vl. 

Thcydiaiioscd themselves variously on stumps and hoiil- 
ders, and sal expectant. Uret Uarte, Tennessee’s rartner. 

2. A tnmoalod part of anything o.vtended in 
length ; that part which remains after the main 
or more important part has been removed; n 
stub: us, the slump of a limb; tho slump of a 
tooth; a cigar-s(ii))i 7 ). 

Tlio stumpc of Dagon, whose head and hands were onl 
olf hy his fall. Purchns, I'llgriniago, p. SO. 

A Qaiintlct of hot Oil was clapped nnon the slump [of 
an ainpnlatcd amt), to stanch tho blood. , , 

Ilouell, betters, I. i. 18. 

3. pi. Legs; ns, to stir one’s sfuiii/is. [Colloq.] 
How should wc Imstlo forward? give some counsel 
How to bestir onr stumps in these cross ways. 

77. J'tmsoii. Talc of a Tub, til. 1. 

4. A post. [Prov. Eng.] — 5. One of tho throe 
posts constituting a wiekot in tho gamo of 
cricket. They arc catlcd respectively the Icg.stiimp 
(next In which the batsman stands), viuUUc slump, nnd ojl- 
slump. 'Ihclr lower ends arc pointed so ns to ho easily 
dilvcii Into the ground; flic Iielght nt which they stand 
when nxed Is 27 Inches, and the width of tho three, in. 
eluding the space hetween them, 8 inches The top of 
cacli stump is grooved, and in the grooves the two small 
pieces ol wood called Sails, each 4 inehes long, are laid 
from stump to Ituinp. 

6. A nibbing instrument used for toning tho 
lights nnd shades of crayon- or charcoal-draw- 
ings, and Bomotiracs for softoniiig or broaden- 
ing tito linos of pencil-drawings .and for apply- 
ing solid tints with powdered colors. It is a 
short thick roll of paper or soft leather, or a 
bar of india-rubber, pointed at both ends. — 7. 
In a look, a projection on which a dog, fence, 
or tiimblor rests. Sometimes it is introdneed 
to prevent the improper retraction of tho bolt, 
nnd somotimos to guide a moving pnrt.— 8. A 
place or an occasion ofpopnlnrpolith’nl or.atorj’; 
a political rostrum or platform ; benco, partizan 
public spoaWng; popular advocacy of a cause: 
as, to tako tho slump, or go on the stump, for 
a candidate. Tills meaning of the word arose from the 
frennent early use In the I'nitcd States of a tree stump as 
a roslrnm in open-air political meetings. It does not 
necessarily eniivey a derogatory implication. 

.Snperllchd piilllleiaiia nn tho slump still talk of the 
Olatlstoiilan pnhvy of 11:811 as if It existed In 1SS9. 

Mincleeitlh Century, XXVI, 748. 

9. In cniil-iiiiiiiii!/, a small pillar of coal loft bo- 
twet'ii the gniigwiiy or airway nnd tho breasts 
to pi'oleel thi“-i' piis'inges; any small pillar. 
rriiii. Kiiir. 7/ 10. A blunted sound; a 



stump 

sotnitl -which soetns to he suddenly cut off or 
stopped ; a thud. [Rare.] 

Far lip the valley the distant stump of a musket-shot 
reaches our ears. The Centurif, XXXVIII. 399. 

11. A eliallengo ov defiance to do something 
considered impracticable, very diflicult, or very 
daring — that is, something to stump the person 
attempting it. [Colloq., U. S.] 

The reason for this little freak was a stump on the part 
of some musicians, because ... it was not supposed lie 
could handle a baton. He did it. 

Fleet Iici\ (Amor.), XIV. •!. 

12. In cniom., a very short vein or nervure of 
tlie wing, arising from anotlior vein, and sud- 
denly ending without emitting branclios. — 13. 
Of worms, a foot-stump, parapodium^ 1. — 
To start a vessel ftrom the stump. Sco#;tarti.— Up a 
stump, stumped; nonplussed; “up a tree.” 

II. <K 1. Stumped; stumpy; truncated; like 
a stump or stub: as, a dog witli a stump tail. 

A licavie stompe Icfj of wood to ffo wlthnll. 

Ascham, The Schoiernnstcr, p. 127. 

2. Of or pertaining to the slump in the politi- 
cal sense : as, a stump speech or speaker j stump 
eloquence. 

Tlio florid eloquence of his (Llncoln'sl stumji spi’cches. 

The Centum, \.\XIX. 67f». 
Stump tracery, in nrch., a name for a late (leriuan \a- 
ricty of interpcneti-atinp medieval I’ointid tracerj, in 
which the inohled bar is reprf‘>ented as contorted ami 
passiiiR through itself at intenals, and out off short so as 
to form a stump after cver^- such iiiterpcnctrallon. 
stump (stump), V. [Also .s/on/p ; < stump^ ».] I. 
trails. 1, To truncate; lop; reduce to a stump. 
Around the stumped top voft imt'-se tlld frrow. 

7>r. JI. Mnre, 1‘sjthozola, ii. fi9. 

2. To strike um'xpoctedly ami sliarply, tis the 
foot or toe'll against something fixed ; stub: as, 
to stump one’s toe against a stone. [Coltoii.] — 

3. To bring to a halt by oh'^tade or impedi- 
ment; block the course of: stall; foil: of 
American origin, from the ol^^trm•t ion to vtdii* 
cles ofTered by stnnins left in a cleared tract 
without a road, [(.'(dloq.] 

He inventive, ('ultn ate the creative side of j<iur tindn. 
Don't he Kfum/ii’d. Sei Jmer. N. S,i.\Ill 

I’ncle Sam himself confesse-v lliat ho can do evcrjtldiic 
but unju> himself I hat, In admits, 

II(tr}>>r's lAWIlI. t»77. 

nonce — 4. To ehallmge or dan* to dosome- 
thingditricult,dangcrous.orailv<*nturous. fCo!- 
loq.. U. S.] 

In some pnincs . . >ounvrir eluMron are cummanded, 
or older ones ur «l.ired, to do daii^’erous tlilii^:H, 

like vvalKin^' a picket fence «>r a lii}:h rout 

Ainer. Jour. Pftjchol., HI. 

5. To make stump speeches in or to; canvass 
or address with stuiiqi oratory: as, to a 

county or a eonstituoncy. [(’olhni. J _G. In 
rnch t : (a) To knock down a stump or the 
sturap.s of. 

A henl of bo) n « Uh < laniour Intu Til, 

And stump'd the vs Icket. Tenni/fvn, Piinci^s 1‘pd. 

(h) To ])ut (a bjit-man) out by knoclang <lovvn 
liis wicket witli tin* ball wlicn. in an altenijit to 
hit tlie ball, In* Ims gone off tin* ground allotted 
to him: sometiiueswith out: as, he was.sfnmyjo/. 
or stumps (t out. Ilciice — 7. To defeat; impov- 
erish; ruin. 

Don’t you know our hisfnn'''- baven't you board, mj 
dear fellow, vve an slumjH-de 'p, (JlllK-rt iJuniev, \lv. 

( lie) ha«l bhrunk his '■ we.ik iiie.iiif’,” ami w as *n/7/i//d and 
“hard up ” liarhain Inv’i'ldstjj LcKemlb, II. -17. 

8. To ]>ny on tlie spot ; phink down ; hand over: 
generally with uj>. [Slang.] 

M> trusty old erotiv, 

Do up threi th.insand miee tm-rc a** a loan. 

Ikirhain. IriKidilstp) I.vi:ends, II, IS. 
IIovv much is the captain cim; f<i Wt/iap vp^ 

It. I). IHaikifiore, ClnStovvcll. I. will 

9. In art, to use a stiiinj) upon ; tone or modify 
by the application of n stump; as, to stump ii 
crayon- or ehai I'mil-ilniwing, — 10. In hat-mal- 
nuf, to strcteli out fa felted wool hat) after tlie 
op«*ration of washing, ami prior to ilryiiig. 

II. mtriius. 1. To walk stiflly, lieavilv, or 
noisily, as if on stumps or wooden legs. 

He rose fiom ht'< seat, stuuiju'd across the room 

Scutl, Heart of iliil-Ditliian, ^11, 
The jTuard picks him off the coach top and sets him on 
his lei's, and tin.} >.(nmj} off into the b.ir. 

T Jluijlipn, Torn Drown at Iluirbj, i, l, 
2. To make stumj) speeches ; eomluet election- 
eering by public speaking; make harangues 
from the stump, ^qq stump, n.,fs. [(’olloti.] 
There will he a severe contest between the ('oiiRerva- 

tives, who are stumpimj vlirorously, and .Mi. and 

the IlepublicanH. The Antimi, \1. 212. 

To Stump It. («) To take to lliKht ; run olf. ISlanR.) 
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Stump it, my cove ; that 's a Bow-street runner. 

Dutwer, Night and Morning, ii. 2. 
(6) To travel about making stump speeches. [Colloq.] 
Stumpage (stum'paj), «. [< stump 4- -age.'] 1. 
Standing timber; timber-trees collectivelj', as 
in a particular tract of forest, with reference 
to their value for cutting or stumping, inde- 
pendently of that of the land. [U. S.] 

No forest lands are to be sold, but the stumpage on them 
mny be disjioscd of in the discretion of the commissioner 
of forests. Set. Amcr., N. S., L\ III. 9S. 

2. A tax levied in some of the United States on 
tlie amount and value of timber cut for com- 
mercial purposes. 

stumper (stum'per), V. [< stump + -cr^.] One 
who or that which stumps, in any sense. 

“How many legs has a caterpillar got?” 1 need hardly 
add that the question was a stumj*er t(» the good bishop. 

jV. and Q., 7th sen, XI. 117. 

stump-extractor (stnmp'eks-trnk^tpr), lu 1 . 
A tool or appliance for removing the stumps 
of trees in clearing woodland. They range from a 
simple hand-lever and cant-hook to frames and tripoilg or 
strong four-wheel enniages ln*aring a screw, toggle-jivlnt, 
tackle, or windlass operated by hand- or boi-sc-povvcr. Also 
calleil stnm]U 2 )uUer. 

2. A dental iiiKlriinient for extracting the 
stumps of teeth. 

stumpiness (stum'pi-nes), iu The state oreon- 
dilinii of being stumpy. 

stump-joint (stmnji'jotnt), 11 . A form of joint 
in which the ends or stnnqis of (he juirts joined 
rest against each oilier when in line, and jver- 
init movement in hut one direction, ns the joint 
of tlieeommon eaqicnter.s* rule. See cut under 
rulc-jotut. 

stump-puller (si mn]>'imUer),n. Samens.<;/»>»7)- 
tx tractor, 1. 

stump-tailed (stump'tiild). a. Having a sliort 
stumpy tail; hohtiiUeil; eurlnl. 
stump-tree (stninji'lre), u. Tiio Kentucky 
C(>lTe«*-tn*e, (Igmiuu'tatlus Cauadciisis : so called 
from its lack of small branches. Sec cut under 
< ti/muticfodus. Jalloirs. 

stumpy (stuin']ii),o. f<.v/Mm;> + -yl. C(. .stub- 
lop] 1. .\houmling with sliimjis of tre<*s. 

W e vv ere sb.av Ing ttuuijf;/ sborcH. like that at the foot of 
Madrid bend. 

.V /.. C/'*7»o‘7i*, Life on the .Mln-hslpp!, p. DU. 
2. Having tlie eharaetor or appearaneo of a 
stump; short and lliiek; stubby; stoeky. 

A ittfr «tf ftuuipi/ iHm.Iegs supported Ids pqiiiil. nn- 
vvlibl) ilgme. Poe, King IVU. 

A lhlt k.vet.sri<7/i;«/<ddcopv of Itlcliard D.vxter's “ Holy 
('<UMiiuuiwe.ilth.'' J. T. J'irld*, l iHleitiru>*b, p 

stumpy {‘•tum'pi), ii. [<stump,r. f,,S.] Keady 
mouev : easli. [Slang.] 

Down with the ftumpu ; a tirry for a pot of h.-vlf and- 
ludf. Kingdeg, Alton I/nke, H. (DrtnVs.) 

stun* (‘'tun), r. f. ; prel. and jip. .stuuuetl, jipr. 
stunning. [< MK. .s/ome/i, .sfmruiVw, < Aiy.stun- 
mu, make u tiiii; ef. Icel. stgnja^ 8w, sPhta, 
Dun. .•itonufj 1). sfenni (> (J. spihncn)^ groan 
(h*el. slifur, etc,, a groan); AS. jvrel. d-sini for 
’‘d-st.Tu, implying an orig. strong verb *slcnau; 
Olhilg. sfcuja, Kuss. stcnat'i, lAth. sltiitti. (Jr. 
r7rM£/r, groan; Skt. ''•hut, sound, thunder. 
Hence the vlial. or Ob'?, var. .s/o/oid'H JtKo in 
corn]!, astiiii. o'^touiut, n.sfom/, astonish, etc., w ith 
variations due in ]mrt to confusion with other 
words: see the words cited.] 1. Tostriketlie 
ears of rud(*ly, ns it were by blows of sound; 
sliock the hearing or the sense of; stupefy or 
bewilder by distracting noise. 

M’e were rtunnrd with these coiifuRcd nol«es. 

Tutler, No, 2.'»1. 

Tho' .shouts of 'Ihiindrr load nfllict the Air 

Stun tile Dlidfl now releas’d, amt Hlmke the Iv’rj Chair. 

J'rior, Solomon. iiJ. 

2, To strike with stupor physically, as liy a 
l)lo\v or violence of any kind; dejuivo of con- 
sciousness or strength. 

.'Jo was he ftuund witli stroke of her luigc tnllc. 

Sjienter, P. Q., V, xl, 29. 
The giddy ship l»etwixt the winds and thica, 

Forc’d bark and forwanis In a circle lides, 

Slunnd with thcdllferent Idowa, 

Driiden, Cyin, and Iidu, 1. 341. 

3. To benumb; stupefy; deaden. 

That she (the cramp nsh] not onely stayes them in the 
Deep, 

Dill f^tunn their Benac, and liiU them fast a-slcep. 

S!/lvr^ter, tr. of Du Dartna’s \VcckF, I. r>. 
The assallauts, . . Kftonird by the furious, unexpected, 
and multiplied naturcof the resistance olfered. could hard- 
ly stand to their arms, Scott, Quentin Dimvaid, x\xvl. 

The little weak Infant soul, whfelt had Just awakened 
In lier, had been crushed and ttunned In Its veiy birth- 
Kingslcg, Hypatia, xxvllt. 
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4. To strike with astonishment; astound; 
amaze. 

At the sight, therefore, of this River tlie Pilgrims were 
much Fiunned. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s ITogress, i. 

The multitude, unacquainted with the best models, arc 
captivated by whatever stuns and dazzles them, 

Macaulay, Madame D’Arblay, 
stunl (stun), )!. [< stH/ri, V. Cf. sloiniil^.'] A 

stroke; a slioek; a stupefying blow, whether 
physical or mental ; a stunning effect. 

Mlth such a stun 

Came the amazement that, absoib’d in it. 

He saw not fiercer wonders, Keats, Dndymion, ii. 
The electrical sDm is a stun too quickly applied to be 
painful. Sei. .d7ncr,, N. .S., LXIII. 20o. 

stun- (stun), 7 /. [Origin obscure.] In marble- 
iL'orl'iiigf one of the deep marks made by coarse 
particles of sand getting between the saw-blade 
and the side of the kerf. 0. Byrne. 
stundf, n. Sec stoinid'^. 
stung (stimg). Preterit and past participle of 
stiugt-. 

stunk (stiingk). Preterit and past participle 
of stink, 

stunner (stun'er), n. [< sfH7(l + -C7-1.] One 
who or tliat which stuns, or excites astonish- 
ment; a person, an action, or a thing that as- 
tounds or amazes. [Colloq.] 

I am busy working a cap for you, dear aunty, . , . and 
I think when tlnislied |lt] will be ({uitc a stunner. 

1C. I). Pxumsay, Scottish Life and Character, iv. 
stunning (stun'ing), n. [Verbal n. of 7*,] 
The aet or condition expressed by the verb 
stun; .otiipefaction. 

They Isymptoms of pathological collapse] appear In ruc- 
ccRRlon, and run from a condition of stunning or partial 
tvirpor Into a state of genenil Insensibility. 

./. .V. Carnochan, Oiieratlvc Surgerj*, p, OS. 
stunning (stun'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of stiin^, r.] 
Very striking; astonishing, e.specially by fine 
qmility or n])j)oaraiU’e; of a most admirable or 
wonderful kind. [Colloq.] 

He beard another say tlmt he would tell tlicm of a stun- 
ning workhou«>c for a pood supper and breakfast. 

JdhtomTnrner, Vaginnls and Vagrancy, p. 291. 
M’hal a stunning tap, Tom ! You arc a wunnerfor bot- 
tling the Rvv |pe>». T. IJnghes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 9. 

stunningly (stnn'ing-H), adr. In a stunning 
nmnner; so jis to produce a stunning ofTect. 
[(Jhielly colloq.] 

Dale, . . . vPjblc by tlio tossing boughs ftn7in»nf/fj/au- 
«lil*le. The Century, X.XVII. 90. 

stunsail (stun'sl), n. A nautical contraction 
of studdingsail. 

stunt (stunt), a. [< ME. stunt, < AS. .stunt, 
vlull, obtuse, stujiid, = Icel. .'^tuttr (for *‘x^‘tuutr) 
= OSw. stunt = Norw. stutt, short, stunted.] 
It. Dull; obtuse; stujiid; foolish. Ormidum, 

1. DTM. — 2. Pierce; angry. [Prov. Eng.] 
stunt (stunt), r. t. [< ME. stuutcu; < stunt, a. 

Cl'. stint, iw'iir.ot stunt, i\; ef. nlso.vD//-.] 1. To 
make a fool of. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To chock; 
einmj); liinder; stint: used of growth or pro- 
gress. 

Oligarchy, wherever It has existed, 1ms always j'fnnfnf 
the grow th of genius. Maenulny, Milford’s Hist. Dieece. 

3. To cheek the growth or development of; 
Iiiiider tlie inereaso or ])rogTess of; ernmji; 
dwarf: ns, to stunt a eliilil by hard usage. 

The hardy Feet grew up and nourMied in Bpltcof everj- 
thlng that seemed likely to slintf it. 

Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden, 
stunt (stunt), 71. [< stunt, r.] 1. An animal 

M'hieli has been prevented from attaining its 
iJi’ojicr groxvth; a stunted creature; specifi- 
cally, a xvhalo of two years, whicli, having been 
weaned, is lean, and yields but little blubber. — 

2. A check in growth; a partial or complete 
arrest of development or progress. 

Are not our educations commonly like a pile of books 
laid over a iiliuit In a pot? 'I'lie eompressed nature strug- 
gles thrtiiigh at ever>’ crevice, but can never pet tlie 
cramp and stunt out of it. 

Lou t'll, Fireside Travels, p. i:t7. 

stunted (stim'tcd), p. a. Checked in growth ; 
undeveloi)ed ; dwarfed. 

M'herc stunted birches hid the rill. 

Scott, Mannion, Hi. 1, 
There is a seed of Hie future in each of ns, w hich we 
can unfold If wc jilease, or leave to be forever only a 
Ffiodfd, Imlf.grown stalk. J. J\ Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 40. 

I lived for years a stunted sunless life. 

Tennyson, Aj liner’s Field. 

Btuntedness (stmi'ted-ncs), n. The state of 
being stunted. 

stuntinesst (stun'ti-nos), 71. Same as stunted- 
ness. Cheynr, Philos. Conjectures. [Rare.] 
stuntness (stunt/nes), n. [Prop, stunieducss.] 
Stunted brevity ; shortness. [Rare.] 



stuntnoss 

:5litirlBcnlcncM are prevalent In our language, ns long 
one'5 ar' in (Jorman. In all things wo inclino to curlncss 
mill J. Earle. 

stupal (sHi'pji), ; pi. s/im.-c (-p6). [L.: soo 
1. Siuno as stiij)oK — 2. In hot., luftod 
nr 'n-il'od dlamoiitoas matter like tow. 

.ctTtpa- ('‘tii'pji), II. [< Sl:t. s/iijin (> Iliiid. top, 
' I'ljii' : see inpc), a mount, mound, accumu- 
; t .u.] In Biidrltiist arch., one of a class of 

.; 'ike edifices erected in lionor of some 

.1 a', nr as a monument to mark a sacred spot. 

1 .. ti«*.* is ‘•omelimes extended to tnelade tlie daKnliii, 

rn- cnnt.iinins a relic of Puddli.a(fec.d(7>m!/ii). Also 
• ’i dl .See /.'icW/iijf nrc/nVffliirc (6), under /IniW/oVt. 
stUDo’ i-lup)! ". Ij. stupa, stiipjin, < (ir. 
’ 'r' — /„ tlic eoar.-e part of flax, tow. Cf. .■ liiiT, 
tf.ip.] 1. A jilcdgct of tow, llannel, nr sinii- 

1. r laalcrial, used as a dressing in treating a 
^7ntmlI. 

'III' F'oenlrtiiirannddrcs'ilnKslicInpfkfltnllyaiiidled. 

the claliiron na-re ordered to their respective tieds. 

Lroolc, fool of ganllty, Id. 

2. rinnncl or other cloth tvrnng out of hot wa- 
ter and applied as a fomentation. It may he 
Mirinhled with some active snhstnnco, as'tnr- 
jf. ntine. 

Tun'* atine rlmvc applied over the rhest. 

J. St. Camoettau. Operathe Sarperj, p. UO, 

stupe' (stflp), r. t. ; prot. and pp. stuped, pin*. 
.tutdiip. [< .xti/jir', «.] To up]iiy !i f.tnp(. to; 
f.iricn't. ir/eiHinn, Surgery, 
stupe- (stfip), II. [An abhr. of ,v/iij)id.] .V *-111- 
[.iil person. [Collot].] 

W.a= e\er saeli a poor ftujie! 

JlMcrrtaf, I.ovc In n Vlllapv, II. *.". 
ftupefacient (stti-pc-fa'shient), II. and 11. [< L. 
slnpcfarini^t-)!!, pjir. oi.stiip'rfarcrc, ma!:c stupnl 
or .si'n.''Cli‘Ss: see .v/iipr/'i/.] I. a. Having a 
sfapefying power. 

II. a. A medicine wliieh produces sluiior or 
in-ensihility; u narcotic. 

stupefac1non(.sln-pc-fak','hpnl, 11. [=:F..vfii;»- 
fiirtioii = Sp. csliijir/accton = Pg. islupcfatup'io 
'= Ii..'fiuif/iiriiiiie, <’lj. sitipc/accrc, .slupely: si-i- 
yfiijie/i/.j 1. Theact of stnpotying, ortlic stale 
of being .stupefied. — 2. A stolid or .sotiseli'ss 
state; torjior; insensihility; stiipidily. 

He-Ist.iace of the dictates of conscience tirinve a hard 
iic* aii'l rfii;v/ne|i*o/i upon It. ,s.,tah. 

.efe/.//h''fe»n Is not re-lpiivllnn: audit Is rittjt^aKtion to 
rim'ila In leiinninve. Oeurj.- VIM , .\llllun tlie I'loss, v. .1. 

stupefactivc (stn-pe-fak'tiv), a. and 11. [=01'. 
fltiju/arll/, P. stii]ii'jaclij'= fip. Pg. cs-lajic/artn'o 
= It’. stii]iifatiiri), < MIj. stapriaclinii, serving 
to stupefy,’ < Jj. stiijicfdctti.'!, jip. of stupefanre, 
stupefy: .see .s/ii;i';;i/.] I. a. Causing iiisensi- 
hilily; de.ndening orhluntingthe sense of feel- 
ing or the understanding; stupefneient. 

II. II. Tlint whieh sfiipefics; spceilieall.v, a 
meilii'ino that pro'lueea stupor; a .stupofaeient. 
[linre.] 

Ihc opirallon of opium and rftyir/aclires uiwin iho 
spirit- of living ervvtiire*s Jlncoii, >'at. Ili.-I., s 74. 

stupefiedness c.sfu'pe-fid-nes), n. The slati* of 
being .stupefied ; stupefnetion; in.sonsiliility. 

We hno'v that Insenslhillty of pain may as svell proceeil 
from 111** d''ailnts« an*! dtijtirietlner.i of the part ns from a 
parf'-ct and namolest'*! health. Ufcjlf, Works, VI, a. 

stupelicr (slu'lie-fi-er), II. [< sivpeftj -t- -Cl-l.] 
One avlio or tliat’avhieh htnpefics, or makes in- 
6enoil,|(< or stupid. 

stupefy (stfi'iie-fi), I*.; prot. and pp. slapifira, 
ppr, sliiprj'i/iiiri, [Fonnerly also .sfiipi/i/; = I’. 
slapi'lUr (< lo as if 'stuprfirurc), erpiiv. to It. 
Ktvprfarc, < Ij. rtiiprfarcrc, make senseless, 
deaden, hennmli, stupefy, < stupcrc, he slriiel: 
senseless, +_fV;c( re, mnko (soo •;/)/).] 1. tran.f. 
1. To make stupid or torpid; hliiiit tho facul- 
ties of; deprive of sensiliility !)}• any means; 
make dull or ilead to c.vlcrniil innneneo.s: as, 
to he fihtpcficil hy a blow on tho head, by strong 
drink, or liy grief. 

The dead.narnhlag iilkht-shadc, 

The rtuji^piinfj hemlock, adder's toiigac. 

Anil niartngaa. IS, Jomnn, Sad Shepherd, 11. 2. 
Ills anxiety ttiipf/icd Inctead of (lulckcnlng IiIb ncnscs. 

Mr/. Oliphanl, I’oor Oentlcman, xlv. 
2l. To deprive of mobility: said of a suli.stanco 
or material. 

Tills /tuptfi/tU the ouIckslU'cr that It runneth no more. 
Haem, I'liyulol. licmalni!, Comiioundlngot Jfetals. 
n, iiifrans. To heeomo stupid ortorpid; lose 
interest or sensibility ; grow dull. [Haro.] 

1 which live In the country wHhout rtupifyins am nnl 
in darknesfl, hat la Rhndoiv, Donne, Letters, Iv. 

stupendf (Htn-pend'), a. [= Sj). Pg. rstupendo 
= it. stti]iciuh, < h, stupendus, astonishing: see 
utiijieiidtiiis.] Stupendous. 
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The Uomnns had (lieirpuhllc hatlis very aumptuous and 
siupcnd. Burton, Anat. of jlel., p. 265, 

stupendiousf (stu-pon'di-ns), a. [An orronoous 
form for stupemloits.J Stupondons. 

There was not one Almiglity to begin 
Tho great stupcndious Worke. 

Ucytrood, Ilictarchy of Angela, p. 10, 

stupendiouslyt (stu-pen'di-us-li), adv. Stupen- 
dously. Sandijs, Par.aph. upon Lamentntious. 

stupendlyt (stu-pond'ii), adv. Stupondouslv ; 
amar.ingly. 

The Tlrllonaare aoxfiipcaifh/aupcrstitloua In their cere- 
laomea that they go beyond those rcr.sinns. 

Burton, ,\ual. of Mel., p. 590. 

stupendous (Ktu-)ien'dus), a. [< L. stupendus, 
amazing, astonishing, fnt. part. pass, of stupcrc, 
ho stunned or astonished; seostupid.'] Causing 
stupor or astonishment; astounding; amazing; 
spoeilic.ally, astonisiiiiig from gi'oatncss in ox- 
tonl, or dogroo; of wonderful mnguitudo; ira- 
meiiae; prodigious: as, a stupendous work of 
tialnvi' or art ; a stupendous bluudor. 

All are Imt parts of one /tujtcndous whole. 

Pope. Kssay on Man, 1. 2G7. 

Like reptiles m a corner of some Ffi/j>eiiifoii$ palace, wo 
pc* p from oar hulea 

tioldmilh, Citireii of the TVorld, xxll. 

lliiu iinpi ndout a mysleiy is the itiearnatloa and anger. 
Inc- of the Sun of Hod' 

•t It. Xewiiutn, Parochial .Sermons, 1. 209. 

stupendously istu-pnu'dus-H), odf. In a stii- 
penihias maimer. 

stupendousness (■'tu-pc-n'dus-nes), n. Tho 
eha^'iietor or state of being stupondons. Bailey, 
1727. 

stupent (htu'pent), a. [< H. .sliipcn(i-)s, ppr. of 
••lujicre, he* striiek senseless, bo slunned or ns- 
touislied.] Stiueknillistupor; stunned; dum- 
foiiiidcd; agbnst. [Knrc.] 

We w 111 fay miianifidl) . In the presence of Heaven and 
nnrtli, that wc stand spevildess, itM/wnf, and know not 
» hat III say i Carlyle, flntp. Diet.) 

stupeous (slu'pe-us), a. [< Ij. stupa, stuppa, 
ton : see.We/ifl.J Juiutoiu , covered with long, 
louse sejiles. like ton . n.s tho palpi of somolopi- 
iloplerous iiihcels; stiipose. 

stupid (“In'pid', If. ami 11 . [= P. stiipide = 

.■sp. < sfii/ai/ii = Pg. cslitpido = It. stujndu, < Ij. 
ytiijiiitus, htriiel: seiisele.ss, amazed, confound- 
ed. stupid, stolid. < stnptre, bo nmn'/.cd oreon- 
finmded. be struek senseless: soo stupent.'] 

1. II. 1. In a state of stupor; having the facul- 
ties deadened or dulled; stupefied, either por- 
mnucntly or temporarily; bciiumhcd. 

la he not ttupid 
With iigc and altering rheums? 

SImk, W. T., Iv. 4. 409. 

tine cauaiil ui ep, Ida fe.ar3 eongcal Ida grief; 

I!ut, ifapid, witli dry eyes cxpecia Ida fate, 

Drydcn, Ceyx and Alcyone, L 170, 

2. Ijiieking ordinary activity of mind; dull in 
ideas or ex]ircssioii; slow-willed; obtuse; crn.ss. 

\ innn wlio cannot wTitc with wit on a proper subject 
Is dull and rtuptd Addi/on, Spectator, >'o. 291. 

\ Aujnd prcaelier of uiirighteoiiaiicsa, who would con. 
Etantl) make them yawn. IV/dpple, Memoir of SInrr King. 

3. ( 'hnractorized by mental dullness orinauity ; 
witless; sensolcs-s; foolish; iimne: ns, a stupid 
joke; a sfiijiirf book; stupid fenvs. 

nhucn'c wiint Inada of ftupid rhymea 
Oppreaa ua In corniptcd limes. Sirfl’I. 

=Byn. 1. Heavy, dull, drowsy, lethargic, comatose, tor- 
phi. — 2. ilnddy-timined, muddled — 3, Silly, I'ooli/U, 
etc. (sec ab/urd}; lint, tame, humdrum, polidlees, pro- 
sale. .Sec list under /oofisft, 

II. II. A hliipid orlmmdritm person; n bloek- 
hcad ; a dimee. [Collog.] 

Tom. . Inconsiderately kuiglicd when her houBca [of 
eardsl fell, and told her she was "a /lupid.” 

Gcory Blinl, Mill on tho I'loss, I. 0. 

stupiditarian (slu-pid-i-la'ri-an), ?i. [< stupid- 
ihl + -iiriaii.] A iiersoii characterized by stu- 
pidity ; one who thinks or acis stupidly ; a dul- 
lard. [Raro.] 

How oflen do history and the iiewEp.)pvra exhibit to na 
the apeclnrle of n heavy-headed /tnpidilariun In olllclnl 
niatina, veiling the shcercat Incompclvncy In a inyatcriona 
aahllmlty of carriage! Whipple, Lit. and Life, p. 14.T. 

stupidity (stfi-pid'i-ti), 11 . [-= P. stupidite = 
It. stupiditd, <; Ii. slupidila(,l-)s, scnsule.asncs.s, 
dullnoss, < stupidus, senseless, sinpid: see 
stupid.] 1. A state of stupor or stujiefaetion ; 
torpidity of fooling or of mind. [Rare.] 

A sturmlf/// 

Pant ndinimtlon etrlkcB me. Joined ^vilh fCs^r. 

C/iajwinn. 

2 , TIio eharaeter or quality of boiiig stupid; 
o.xtrome dullness of porcoption op uiidorstaiid- 
ing; inanity; crass ignorance. 


sturdy 

The mind ought not to ho reduced to sliwidily, Put to 
retain pleasure. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il. 

A consideration of the fat stupidity and gross ignorance 
concerning wlint imports men most to know, 

Burke, Ucv. in Pranec. 

Por getting a line floiirisliing growtli of stupidity there 
is notiiing like puuiing out on a ndnd a gonti amount of 
subjects in wliieh it feels no interest. 

Gcorye Eliot, SIUI on tlie PIoss, v. 2. 

=Syn. See stupid. 

stupidly (stu'pid-li), adv. In a stupid manner 
or degieo; so as to ho or appear stupid, dazed, 
or foolisli; with stupidity: as, stupidly drunk; 
to ho slujyidly cautious ; to speak stupidly. 
stupidness (stfi'pid-nes), «. Tho quality of 
being stupid ; stupidity. [Rare.] 
stupifiednesst, stupifyt, ote. Erroneous spell- 
ings of stupefiedness, ote. 
stupor (stii'pgr), ii. [= P. stupeur = Sp. Pg. 
cstupor = It. stupore, < L. stupor, insensibility, 
numbness, dullness, < stupcrc, bo struek sense- 
less, bo amazed or confounded; see stupent, 
stupid.] 1. Suspension or great diminution 
of sonsibility; a stato in which the faculties 
aro dcadonoo or dazed; torpidity of feeling. 

TIio flrst flashing of the candles upon that onnvas had 
seemed to dissipate the dreamy stupor which was stealing 
over my senses. Poe, Talcs, I. 307. 

Tlie injured person is ... in a condition hctw'cen siii- 
por and insensibility, « Ith other signs of general prostrn- 
tloa. J. M. Camochan, Operative Surgery, p. 414. 

2. Intellect iial insensibility; dullness of per- 
ception or understanding; mental or moral 
numbness. 

Our CImrcIi stands haltered, dumb, like a dumb ox ; 
lowing only for provender (of tithes) ; content if it can 
have tiiat j or, with dumb stupor, expecting its furtiicr 
doom. Carlyle, Jirencli Itcv., I. il. 3. 

Anergic stupor. Same as stuporous insanity (wliicli see, 
under stuporous). 

stuporous (stu'pgr-us), a. [< stupor -{- -oiis.] 
Cliaracterized by stupor; having stupor as a 
couBjiicuous symptom. [Recent.]— stuporous 
insanity, n psyclioncnrosis, nsiially ot young ndnils, 
cliaracterixcd liy extreme apathy and dementia, ensuing 
nsnnlly on conditions ot cxliaustion from shock orotlicr- 
wise, and generally issuing in recovery alter a few sveeks 
ormontlis. Also called acute dementia, primary demenICa, 
primary curatite danentia, and ancrylc stupor. 

Stuporous insanity being a recoverable form, dementia 
would moro pioporly Inciuda cases of traumatism rc- 
scmlillng it, jlfi'cn. and A’ciircL, IX. 453. 

stuposo (stu'pos), a. [< L. stupa, stimpa, tow* 
(SCO slupeP), + -osc.] In hoi. and soot., bear- 
ing tufts or mats of long hairs; composed of 
matted filaments lilio tow. Compare stupeous. 
stuprate (stu'priit),r. f.; prot. and pp-stiyiratci?, 
ppr. stupratiiig. [< h. stupratiis, pp. of stuprarc 
O It. stuprarc = Sp. Pg. Miiyirfir), defilo, dc- 
baucli, < sluprum, defilement, dishonor.] To 
dohaucii; ravish. 

stupration (stu-pra'shou), it. [< L. as it "stitpra- 
(io(ii-).<s(iipi'(ii'6',dofiilo,dohaueh: soosHijimfe.] 
Violation of cliastity hy force; rape, 
stuprum (stu'prum), n. [NL., < L. stupruiu, 
defilement, dishonor.] 1. Stupration. — 2. In 
ciril law, any tmion of tlio sexes forbidden by 
morality. 

stupulose (stu'pfi-los), a. [Dim. of stiiposc.] 
In cutout., covered with sliort, fine, documhout 
iiairs; finely stuposo. 

sturdied (stt-r'did), a. [< sturdy^ -I- -cd2.] Af- 
fected with tlio disease called sturdy. 

I caugiit every stiirdi'cif slieen tliat I coidd laymyliands 

upon. Moyy, The Shepherd's Guide, p. 58. 

sturdily (sttr'di-H), adv. In a sturdy manner; 
stoutly; lustily. 

His refusal was too long and sturdily maintained to ho 
reconciled wltii nilcctotlon or Insincerity. 

Prescott, Fcrd. and Isa., ii. 5. 

sturdiness (stfir'di-nes), ii. [< ME. sturdincssc, 
sturdyncssc; < sturdy^ 4- -iicss.] Tlio stato or 
property of being sturdy, (n) Obstinacy; conlii. 
macy. (5) Stoutness; lustiness; vigor, 
sturdy' (sttr'di), a. [< JIE. sturdy, sturdi, stor- 
dy, stordi, stowrdi, < OP. cstordi, c.<!tourdi, 
Btunnod, amazed, stupefiod, rasli, hoodloss, 
c.areloss, pp. of cstordir, cstourdir, P. ctourdir =i 
OSp. estordeeir, cstordcccr = II. stordirc, stun, 
amazo, stupefy; origin uncertain; perhaps < 
LIj. hr if *cxinrpidirc, benumb, ronilor senso- 
ic'RM or torpid, < L. ex-, out, -b torpidus, dull; soo 
torpid.] 1. Obdnr.ately sot or determined; dog- 
gedly obslinafo; stuliborn; .sulky: used of per- 
sons. [Olisnlelo or jirov. Eng.] 

V II as fill sturdy, <t tlion ful mycldo ; 
lliesii, lord, y knnwo wool it, 

ttymni to Viryln, cle. (E. E. T. S.), p. 36. 

(’lime, genlli'mcii, leiive I'ltying and moaning ot her. 

And pniising of hi r \ ill lies and licr wliimwlinms; 

II makes Iici ininid and sturdy, p'tctctier, rilgrim, 1.3, 



sturdy 


6010 


2. Having great force or endurance ; strong in 
attack or resistance; vigorous; hardy; stout; 
lusty; robust: as. ‘ ’ 

pioneers; sturdy legs 

So tretc a stordy wyne that it shal smyle, 

And of a rough drinker be clere and best. 

Palladixts, Husbondrie (E, E. T. S.), p. 201. 
Some beat them coates of brasse, or sturdy breastplate 
hard they driue, 


chondropterygious fishes : same as Chondrostci, 
2. See cuts vjider jmddle-fish^ Pseph urns, Sjyaiu- 
lariay sterlet^ and sturgeon, — 2. Same as AcipaiT 
seridic, Bonapnrte, 1837. 

And some tlieif gauntlets glide, or bootes with silucrncsh gturionian (stu-ri-6'ni-an), a. and n. [< NL. 

I,„r Sturion-cs + -mil.] I. a. Pertaining to the 

sturgeons, or having their characters ; acipen- 
serino. 

II. n. A sturgeon; an aciponserid. 
Sturionidian (stu^ri-o-nid'i-an), n, [< Stnri- 
on~cs + -id- + -tVfw.] A fish of the order CJion- 
drostci; a sturgeon-Hke fish. Sir J. Iticlmrdson. 


geons, the Pohjodontida:. See cuts xmdev paddle-Jish, Pee- 
phurus, and Spatularia. 

'of 
iCu- 

vioPs system of classification, the first order of oPtiBI d nl tot <- 

ulront.Prrwlo,.nfinl,os- raonrlvoct,.; OtUrmnffi (stci-nl ne), ll.JlL [NL., < SUm,,,. 


eo ; vigorous ; liardy : stout ; P"*'™*. and Spatxdana 

I, a sturdy opponent sturdy Sturiones (stu-ri-o nez), n pi. [NL., pi. 
egs; a sturdy tree. ML sturio, .sturgeon; see stitrffeou.] 1. InC 

° . . .. svRroTn nt f»!nRRinpn.rinn t.Iip fircf. mvlnv 


Eut they so belabour’d him, being sturdy men at arras, 
that they made him make a retreat. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 
How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

Gray, Elegy, 1. 28. 

Three young sturdy children, brown aa berries. 

Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, xv. 


3. Firmly fixed or settled; resolute; unyiold- sturionine (stiVri-o-nin), a, and n, [< Siuri- 


hard to overcome: used of things. 

The King declareth him the cas 
With Sterne loke and stordy chore. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., viii. 
Nothing, as it seemeth, more .prenailing or fit to re- 
dresse and edifie tiie crnell and sturdic courage of man 
tlien it (music]. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsic, p. 4. 
There are, as in philosophy, so in divinity, sturdy doubts. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 19. 


on-es + Same as sturionian. 

sturk, n, Soo stirk, 

Sturmian (ster'mi-tin), a. [< Sturm (see def. ) + 
-ian.'] Of or pertaining to the French matlie- 
matician J. C. F. Stuim (1803-55).— sturmian 

function, one of the scries of remainders obtained in the 
process of Ending the gre.atcst measure of an integral func- 
tion and its derivative, provided the sign of each is changed 
as wc proceed. 


A nation proud of its sturdy justice and plain good Stumella (ster-nol ' a), n. [NL. (Vioillot, 

A remarkable 


sense. Macaulay, Uallam’s Const. Hist. 

Sturdy beggar, in old Eng. law, an able-bodied beggar; 
one who lives by begging while capable of earning bis 
livelihood. 

Those that wore Vagabonds and sturdy Beggars thej 
were to carrj’ to Erldewcl. 

Strype, Order of City of London, ir>G9 (quoted in Rihton- 
(Turncr's Vagrants ami Vagrancy, p. 104). 

= Syn. 2. Stout, StalwaH, etc. (sec robust), brawny, sin- 
ewy, muscular, llmi. 

sturdy*-^ (stor'di), n. [Cf. Gael, stuird, t<tuirdcan, 
vertigo, a disease of sheep (< K,); < OF, c.vfm* 
dtCy giddiness, < csfordi, stunned, stupefied; see 
.sfioYfi/i.] A disease of sheep caused by the pres- 
ence in the brain of the ccenurus, or cystic lar- 
val form of the dog’s tapeworm, I'icnUt cannirus. 
The cysts varj’ in size from that of a pea to that of a pigeon's 
egg. The disease is marked by lack or lo.ss of coordina- 
tion in muscular action, evinced in a disposition to stag- 
ger, move sidewise, oj sit on the rump, and also bj stupor. 
Stiu'dy generally attacks sheep under two years old, and is 
rarely cured, since puncturing or trephining gives but tem- 
porary relief. Also called gid and staggers. 

Sture, n. A Heoteb form of stour^. 

sturgeon (ster'jon), n. [< ME. aturjoun, stnr- 
f/iun, < AF. sturjoun, OF. esturgeon, later 
gcon, F. Cf<tur(jcou = Sp. caturion = Pg. eaturiuo 
= It. storionc, < ML. >iturio{n-)^ stHrgi<>{n-), < 
OHG, sturjo, b'turo, MHG. bturc, stur, blur, G. 
stdr = D. btcur = S\v. Dan. stdr = Icel. stjirju = 
AS. sti/ria, siiruja, a sturgeon; prob, lit. *a stir- 
rer’ (so called, it lias been conjectured, because 
it stirs up mud by fioimdering at tbc bottom 
of the water), < OHG. storen, MHG. stwren, G. 
storen, etc., stir: see i’fi'i’i.] A chondroganoid 
fish of the order ('hondrostei and family Acipen- 
scridcX (see the technical names), Tliorc arc 2 
leading genera, Acipeiuer and Scaphirhynchops, orordi- 
nar>' ami shovel-nosed sturgeons. Of Hie latter there are 


1810), < Sturnns + dim. -cUa.'] 

gonus of 7 c?c)iUt, typical of tho subfamily Sturnus Tsti'''nusY 

Sturnctlinic, containing tlio American meadow- ' • * - 

starlings or so-callcd field-larks. The bill is of 
peculiar shape, longer than the head, with straight out- 
lines, abruptly angulatcd commissure, and ilattcned cul- 
nicn extending on the forehead. The feet are large and 
strong, reach- 
ing beyond the 
tail when out- 
stretched, emi- 
nently fitted for 
terrestiial loco- 
motion. The 
wings arc shoit 
and rounded, 
and the tail is 
vei-} short, witli 
stitUsh narrow 
acute feathers. 

Thccoioiial fea- 
thers arc bris- 
tle tipped; and 
the plumage is 
much variegat- 
ed. the under 
parts being yel- 
low witli a black 
iHirseshoc on 
the breast. 

There is one species with scvcr.al geographical r.accs, or 
several species, inhabiting Mexico, Central Amcr!c.a, and 
most parts of North America and the West Indies. S. 
magna Is thecominon meadow-hiik of the eastern United 
Stales, and neglccta is characteristic of the western 
prairies. 'Ilie genus formerly i 
American birds in which 
now called jTru/n’flffS or , 

Sec also cut under mcffdoic-frtrA-. ’’ ' spondiugly gi‘eat. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

SturneUinffi (st6r-ne--li'iio), n. jd. [NL., < sturtion (ster'slion), n. A corrnptiou of nos- 

iurtium, Soo nasturtium, 2. 



Western Field I irk ySturnella mj-Uf/n), 


stutter 

Sturniformes (ster-ni-for'mez), n. pj. 
see sturniform.'] A superfamily of sturnoi.i 
passerine birds, composed of 4 families; tlie 
sturnoid Passcres. 

+ -fiia?.] A subfamily of Sturuidfe, coutainin^ 
the typical starlings, represented by the genu" 
Siurmis and related forms, in some systems ti. 
Slurninie correspond to the Stumidw divested of ceiUuL 
genera referred to other families, Buphayidx imd J’arr- 
diseidit, and are represented in this sense by about 25: gC'"' 
era and 120 species ; in others the term is used in a nnicii 
more restricted sense. See cut under starling. 
sturnoid (st6r'noid), fl. l< Sturnus + -aid.] (jf 
or pertaining to the family sturnoid 

Passeres, one of four groups or series in which A. IL \\ n! 
lace (Ibis, 1874,pp.40G-410) distributed the normal osciL- 
passerine birds, tlie others being the typical or turdoid, tin 
tanagroid, and the/ormic«noid Passcres. TheyareotluT- 
wise called Stumiforrnes, and include the starling gtemp. 
a characteristic feature of which is the possession of tin 
primaries, of which the first is spurious. See cuts under 
starling'^, Pastor, Scissirostrum, Eulabes, Temcnuchus, and 
Buphaga. 

Sturnopastor (ster-no-pas'tor), n. [NL. (Hoilq- 
son, 1843, as Sternopdstor), i' Sturiuis + I’ustor, 
q. V.] A genus of starlings witb bare eir- 
cumorbital spaces and comp.aratively rounded 
wings. There are several species, as S. contra 
of India, S. supcrciliaris of Burma, S. jdlUi and 
S. mclanopiera of Java. ^ 

Iturnus (ster'nus), n. [NL. (Brisson, ITfiO; 
Liiina3us, J7CG), < L. sturiius, a starling: sec- 
stare" and stnrn".] The representative genus of 
Sturiiinn;, formerly employed with latitude, now 
closely restricted to such forms as the common 
.stare orstarling, S. vulijaris. Thcplumngoismetal. 
lie and iiidesccnt, with distinctlj' outlined individual fca 
thers. 'The feet arc short and typically oscine. The tail if 
about half as long as tho wings, cmarginate, with tw'clve 
rcctriccs. The wings arc pointed by the second and third 
primal ies, the llrst being spurious and very small. The 
bill Is not bristled ; feathers fill theinterramal space, ami 
extend into the nasal fossro; there is a nas.al scale, and 
the tomial edges of the bill are dilated; the commissure 
is angulatod, and the cuhnen and gonys are both nearly 
straight; the culmen e.\tcnd8 on the forehead, parting 
well-marked antire. See cut under starling. 
sturti (st^rt), V. [An obs. oi* dial. var. of sterf^, 
.s'/ffrfl.] I, trans. To vex; trouble. Buru^. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

II. inirans. To start from fright; be afraid. 
Burns, Halloween. [Scotch.] 

Sturt- {st6rt), n. [Also dial, transposed strut ; 
< slurO, r.] 1. Trouble; disturbance; vexa- 
tion; Tvi'.atb; he.at of temper. [Scotch.] 
Sootland has cause to mak proat shirt 
For laiminp of the Lairii of ilow. 

Jtaiit 0 / the Jicidsiciro (Child’s Ballads, VI. 137). 

. In Eny. miiiiny, an o.xtraordinary profit made 


is characteristic of the western by a tribntor by taking at a high tribute a 

,'^ro'pfat:r;.rr'id': r cut an ,fnexpeetedly 

Pezitc.<(. Also cuMcd Pedopsaris. bii’gG Dofiy ol ore, SO that Ins profit is coito- 


Stuniclla + A subfamily of letcridfc, 

ropresonted by tho goiiera Sturnetta and Tru- 
pialis, _ Cones, 1884. 


4 species, confined to the frcbh waters of the United States StUmellillG (ster'no-lin), a. Of 01* pertaining to 

‘ ’ ' ' ' ' - tliegeuus*S7«rHC^/uortlicsubfamilyjSfarHc///M«*c. 


and some parts of Asia, as .S. pfaf//r/q/nc/iT« of the former . 

country, 5 feet long. (See cut under ji/uHW/icm/.) The Sf.nrTiin (stAr'iii-o 1 » rNi /T ncc^n IWJTI / 
common sturgeon of the Atlantic, anadroniuus in Europe (SiCl ui 4 ), [£»!-<. (LOSSOll, 184/), < 

L. .sffn;f«6% starling: SCO A gonus of 

Oriental starlings. The species, of which there are 
few, range from eastern Siberia and Japan througli China 
to Ilunna, tlic riiiljp]uiics, Moluccas, etc. The type is S. 
sineirns. the kink of early French ornithologists (kink ori 



Common SturRCon i 'h i/’ftistr tturto) 

and North America, is A. sturio Another, of tlie Atlantic 
cciist of the United States, is the short-nosed sturgeon, 
A. hrevirostris. The small or Ruthenian Bturgeoii, or 
sterlet, of some European waters is A. nd/icmw. (Sec 
sterlet, with cut.) The gicat white sturgeon, beluga, 
or huso of I’ontocaspian waiters, is A. huso; tliis is (he 
largest known, 12 or I.*) feet or more in length, weighing 
1,000 pounds or more, and an important source of isinglass 
and of caviar. The white sturgeon of the Columbia and 
S.acramento rivers is A. transmontaiius, an ‘ 
food-flsh, of from 300 to 000 pounds w’eiglit. Tb. 
sturgeon of the same waters is A. inedirostris, supposeil to 
be unfit for food. An isolated and very distinct species 
landlocked in fresh waters of the United .States, Is A 


and .‘-almon-color ; the bill is blue and the eyes arc white ; 
the length is about 8 inches. Tins bird is chielly Chinese, 
hut is wide-ranging. S. sturnina (the dondnican thrush 
of J.atham, w ith a host of synonjins) extends from Siheria 
and norlheni China through the Malay peiihisula, etc, A 
third species Is S. vidlacca, with fifteen or more different 
].atin names and a few’ English ones ; this is especially Jap- 
anese, but migrates in winter to tho liiilippincs, tlie Mo- 
luccas, Borneo, and Celebes. 

St urn US 
pas^sorino birds, 


Sturt’s desert-pea. Seoijcai. 
stuti (stilt), T. i. [Early mod. E. .stuttc, < HE. 
stolen, stutter; = D. stooion, stutter, = OIIG. 
stuean, JIHG. stoeen, G. stosseu, piisli, strike 
ag.ainst, = Icel. sUiuta, beat, strike, also stut- 
ter, = Sw. stdta = Dau. stddc, strike against, = 
Gotli. stautan, strike: see slot-. Heuco slnl- 
lcrt.2 1. To stutter. ■ [Old and prov. Eng.] 
To stut or stammer is a foulc crime. 

Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 34S. 
Nay, he hath Albano's imperfection too, 

And Btuttes when he is vehemently mov’d. 

Marston, What you Will, i. 1. 

2. To stagger. 

Stut, to stagger in speaking or going. 

Barct, Alvearie, l.^iSO. 
more different stut“t, V, [^ ME. stiittcn, stitfon, ^ Icel, sfytfa. 


important Sturnids (ster'ni-do), «. pi. [NL., < 
ITiu BicLMi + -idte.] A family of oseiiio pas.sorir 


tj-pified by flic gomis Sturiius; tlio Old World Totiltt .i 

stnvUnwa Tl..... : : “"“I' tSTllt), II. 


make short, < stuttr, short: see stunt, a., and cf. 
stunt, V., stent, I'.] I. traits. To cut short; cause 
to cease. Jiicrcii Hiwlc, p. 72, note f. 

II. iiitrans. To cease; stop. Seintc Marhcrctc 
(E. E. T. S.), p. G. 



I.,ikc scurv'eon ( / i/e-nser riibtrnniiiis). 


nihicundus, %iiri<)usly known as the red, black, stone-, rock-, 
lake^ and Ohio sturgeon; it reaches a length of (i feet, and 
a weiglit of from .''lOto 100 pounds. Nearly all the sturgeons 
are tlie objects of important llsberies, for their flesh, for 
various uses of their bony plated skins, and as sources of 
isingla.ss and caviar. Sturgeons rank with whales as regai 
or loyal fishes (see regal). See also cut under Acipenser 
—Russian sturgeon, the beluga.— Spoon-billed stur- 


starliiigs. They linve ten primaries, of which the first cfuffarl fRtnt'Avl 
is short or spurious : the wings arc lengthened or moder- ^ iTit ^ 

ate ; the frontal antia; extend into the nasal fossa?; there 
are no rict.al vihrissn* ; and the hill is attypically conic- 
acute, with blunt, rounded, or flattened culmcri, ascend- 
ing gonys, and angiilatcd commissure. The plumage is 
mostly of metallic or iridescent hues, sometimes sjileu- 
didly lustrous or beautifully variegated, or both. Tlio 
family is a large one, widely diffused In tlie Old World, 
excepting in Australia, and entirely nbsentfrom America. 

Roth its limits and its subdivisions varj’with dilfcrcnt 
writers. See cuts under Buphaga, Eulabes, Pastor, star- 
ling'i, and Temenuchus. 

Sturniform (st6r'ni-f6rra), a, [< L. siurnuSj a 
starling, -H forma, form.] Hatfing tho form or 
teeliiiical characters of tho starlings; sturnoid; 
of or pertaining to tho Sturniformes. 


A variant of stout-. 

. . V. [< ME. *stoicrcn — D. stoi- 
icren = MLG. stotcren, LG. sidierny stdttern (> 
G. stottern) = Sw. dial, siutra, stutter; freq. 
of I. intrans. To speak witli a marked 

stammer; utter words with frequent breaks and 
repetitions of parts, either habitually or under 
special excitement. 

The stuttering declamation of the isolated inberniaii. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, i. 
=^ 11 . Falter, etc. stammer. 

_ II. irons. To utter with breaks and repeti- 
tions of parts of words ; say disjointedly. 

Red and angry, scarce 
Able to stutter out bis w’rath in words. 

Browning, Ring and Rook, II. 22. 



stuttor 


GOll 



;t , •■ivm (we fliul) nro choleric men. 

Vacon, Nnt. Hist., 1 3S0. 
rt’.irtcrer (stut'6r-6r), «. [< xtnf/a-i + -o-i.] 

• wi.o .‘-tiittors; n stnmraoror. 

■ 1 >'05n(rencvermnn,r,nslieln(;.'o cxtremearfHf- . _ ■ - 

:t 111- would sometimes hold hh Ioiikuc out of his StyH (stl), M. ; pi. sites (stiz). ' Pin tlireo distinct 
L*nk fin niitcli naoiif' fni’iiiQ* //»\ .v/.» j‘1: ^ .. ... 


11. " MIC Ki-ltbtillliiV Ui lllUK Ui UUL Uiua 

MO jti themselves, nnd constantly trough and stj/ with 1 
Jltcltanlson, Clarissa Harlowc, V. occ. 
Irmts. To lodgo in n sty or hovel; pen 

Here you rti/ me 

In this hard rode. Shak., Tempest, I. 2. 343. 

• .. - . i [In three distinct 

1 orins : {«) AVi/, also stye, and formerly she, a re- 



Stntrei, «. and r. An obsolete form of early'iuod’.' E.' rty<mfr,'st,/omi! f/ifom-e,’ <'' 

; r/AfT? oy.vi. # y 1 f'ttffimtc. a sty, supposed to st.nud for ^‘sfi/aitd 

^ ’ /* Vd ./• ;i?,’ * !itcitni,siUtfh- in, hi. • vising oyo»: ppr. of stifcn, riso; 

AS. — Ob. = 01* nos, //', i*yo: n., nud oi/ci, n. But tlioro is 

= l) ^ij(jcn = l^rLG. LG. = OIIG. no oviilout-o of tho yc, nor of the 

G. sUipcif^ loci, stiprt = siH«‘**od AS. '*\itptn(J edr/c nssumed by Slccat: a 
= Luu. = Oolh. stnpmK rKo, sty ,s ti..i :i -nsinjr evo* at all, and tho AS. 
cud, mount; in comp. Ab. u.sh7///«, riso, pl»|*'U''0. jf used, u'ould bo \s7///£«dc od/yc, ns an 


uiovo np. or, witli an appropriuto .adverb, movi- 
down, drseond; =Gr. ori7.v^/i*, ^o, walk, maroh. 
L*«» in lino (.«‘C0 sffc/O. = L. */ ,sh///t in n siuitmn, 
vcstiiTO (sco r<,s7if/o)/= ^)I3ul^^ st}it- 
fituUs hn'Sto, Skt. V •'•‘h'/y/f, mount. Prom this 
r n»t arc nil. 1C. .s/z/U, 

1. To tro njiwnrd; mount; ascend: soar. 
laktlr.naotldAdrnxrht, anU whan thou art xvcl rcfrcdml 


AS ppr. iTivarmbly retains iU final *c excopb 
wlien u.*'(*i| .IS u noun.] A circumscribed in- 
fiammatorv suidHnj; of (ho edge of tho 03'olid, 
hKc a .small lioil; hordeolum. iVlso fipollcd 

‘I Iwre IS a tUi grouti o*cr the eye o* t!i‘ Pull, 

W hleli uill j»o near to lilhid the constellation. 

I'ictchtr (and anoUttr), JHder Brother, II. 4. 
ai,<!rca«:t,ihnuf.lnlh«'niiiiire<ty(lcf.neit<>//i/rlnt<tlu‘.u’ri. styail (Ml'ain. «. fAlso .'?/iyc», early mod. E. 


iltuftyMin^. Chaucer^ PocthliiH. U pro't 0 

Til'll AmMtlon, ra«Ij lUflro to dn, 

And urrj* Ihick thermf a 5tc|i <i( dicnily 

r. g., n, \ii to 

2. To mnuut (upon n hor.^JO). 

S'ldeu v|wiu flltlic hrir?p ftird to the (Tt* , 

.\ad "I’liloa In wlchtly tho Moitla hom «*i‘lnon. 

0 / Trou (V.. I'. T h.j, 1. 401*1 

3. To a'lpire. 

Tlmd hoon In \nlne: 

^hci onrly fUV» tofuch n.' ham* no hnlnc 

Mjlogacs (M'orks cd. j‘cir»><m, li7t M. 12,'), 
Styl (SiT). 11 . [(«) < MM. shi, sh/i. --lii . vb.-. sfi/i. 
< A.'i . \liii = yw. .'•tijiihe = OHG. sliii.slii , .MIKi. 
steu (i. .• U ill = led. sihir, sli!ir= S\v. slui = JJiin. 
sli.u palli, footway; (h) < jiM. sly, sin. u stcji, 
liiddiT. = (JIICt. sliy/t, sltyr, a palli, step, 

liiiMf-r: al'O yW.shyhe, steerih.'l). s/r,//, u path, 
laiio. = Ml,fl. slrye, ii jinth, ii.oeoiit. al.so a ••.Icp. 
= OHCt.flifrin, JHI(!..s/(('r/c, a rise, a.M-mil. (•lop. 
ulair. tlaireasp, = Icol..vbV/(, slcyi = Dan. .'(«/< , a 
‘-K p, ladder; (cj of. OIIG. (•,(). aPi/, 
a palli. bridgi- (the forms, of throe or four orig. 
dilf. t}^lCs.lloi^''I^or(•or io.s.soonfu.sod with oik 


/Km. oto.: soo.\(i/3 (fc;.] Hauio ns .i/yH. [Ohso- 
li-lo or prov. Kiig.] 

A piver.'unuo lltiiinent for tho ftinn op miy other hard 
auclliues m the o>tliiIs, lli'ltanil, tr. of Pliny, a.vvllt. 11. 

I Kucu thill u a/wiii . iipiiii the eyellil could ho easily 
reiliieed. hr t/iiiiirei/, Auloli. .Skclehea, il. 

Styanyi, « ( .Vl.-O ••Iioiiy, early mod. E. slynuic, 

.s/i/,iiK/, ..ir . M-o .V///-I ((•).] Snmo as .sfi/i'.’ 

ti'i I )Krk*) >ti lilt* eye, cgllopu. 

. ram, p. 47C, 

•U«t*vti* KT‘>"ync 
uIth{uttit*t)(‘Hdili «i 

liuUut. 

Styca tsii'lta, ,\S. proti. 

''ItiU':t),«. ( .\>*. \///f#t ] 

.\ siimll ooppi-r < Kill of 
tin- AitKlo..Sax(iii po- 
rind, ourroiit in the 



Otixcnc aexcf«. 

Stycn <»f Uedtwlf, Kmj: of .Vof» 


Ittagil.in. of .\orlliniu- 
bria m tln> seventh. 

eiglilli, ami tiiiitli ecnttirie.s. and woighingabout 
eiglilein III min-teen grains, 
stye'f, ». .\n "Itl npolhiig of shj-. 



Tie mriAruiir on hi. Ptif pteilen rUt forth tliiinue takes 
iriV/i'uiii nj yalrrnr (ll. fl 'I', .s j. -ju 
Tie. ‘'•Iierif iiiade lopi-ke (cat! soil to pi-arehl Niitjtialiiiui, 
Ikille lit- *tri’ti nu'l tier. 

JSMn Itf y anil thr Mimir ((Tillil'a Il.allail-', V. Ill 

2f. A Pteji njiwtird; a stair. 

Aiel riir* iiT,o are urdauth Ihore (therej. 

With 'lalworihe ate. le-i ns iiiyptlr wore pieeil ui.tj, 

Ik, the pome Pchort 0 and pome lane. 

I'or/.- PlnifK, p, 340 

S. A ladder. Ifntliirrll. [Prov. Eng. J 
Ety-(stT), 71.; ]il.A-/(es-(Hlir.). [Early mod. E. also 
fly, site; < ME. .sf/e. slyc, < A.S. sliyii, sliyn, a 
pi-a for eaftle, = yW.' slijrihe = CillO. sliyii. 
.MITG. sliyr, a pen for Kmiili cattle, a sow’s lil- 
ter, <}, sifiye, sIHy, pi'n,eIiiel:en-coop(.s'e/mvm(- 
fl'iyt, swine.;, ty), r= leel. sliii = O.Sw. sltyi. 
p.'k;,.Sw.. e/m, dial, sli, «/e// = Dan. sit, pen for 
! wine, goato. slieeji, etc.;' from Iho root of .v///i, 
AK.ufK/tm, rise, orig. go: neosly^. 'J'lip eoniiee- 
tion of thonglit is not clear; cf. fir. arinxnf, a 
rmv. filo of soldiers, .also a row of poles with 
hiiiiting-nels into which game was driven (i. e., 
a ]i< n).J 1. A pen or inclo.siiro for swino ; a 
pigsly. 

Ifcr itheir) colea make Iiefonie 
I|n'ifr 8!Jm porchc, nnd jmrtc Jicrn so hetweac 
That cvcrj'f/»/ca moilerfBOw wIUi Illtorlwol BUBtene. 

J^aUadim, niiBhnndrlc (Ih B. T. fi.), p. PO. 
lienee — 2 . A filthy hovel or place; any place 
of mean living or licstinl delmnelicry. 

To roll wllh iilc.ajiire In a aouaiud rtyr. 

Millon, Comas, 1. 77. 

Till- paluted booth and sordid s/i'es of vice and luxurj*. 

Ilurl.’e, l!ov. In I-'rnuoc. 


it gi misof funy.stomine llics, of tho family ]lom- 
hyhiilie, imt having tho nntennin wide apart at 
I lie base. Also called Loninha .ond HhyyUks. 
Ml Him. 

Stygi.al (st i.i'i-al), n. [< D. fHyyitis (see SlyyUiii ) 
+ -III.] Maine* ns •S7//i'/ifm. [ilaro.] 

Stygian (slij'i-un), n. [< b. Alyyitis, < Gr. 
-ri;/of, perliiinmg In the Sly.\, < Sref (Svii;-), a 
river of t be li>« er w iirlii.iilso npi>!io(l to a fatally 
fold fonniain, a pieremg cliill, hatred, < orujrtr, 
hate, ablior.l 1. Pertaining to tho Styx, a river, 
neeni-ding In tlip niieietii myth, flowing around 
the lower world, the wator.s of which wore used 
iis a symliol in the mo.st binding oaths of tho 
gods. 

1‘rom what I’artof llieWoiIU come you? Forlicrowna 
n irndfiucholy ll»*pi>rt Hint you Imd token o Voyage to Uio 
Muulci. 

iloilrtt, tr. of (’olloiiitfcs of Bmsmuo, II. 2. 
Ili'uct — 2. Infenml; Iiollisli; uh. SiyyUm va- 
pru*s; a Shff/iftn pool. 

At flmt BO {uidileti lilare, the A'/i/f/iaii throng 
BenttItcIrnRpcct. .l/i/fon, l\ L., x. 4112. 

Stygogenes (stl-goj'e-nGr.), n. [ND. (Olinthor, 
IH(st), < Gr. Sri'-v (JlTtt;-), a river of tho lower 
world, + -yci'iic, prodticcd.] In ielilli., a gontis 
of ealfi.shos, of tho family Arptit/.r, found in tho 
Andean waters: so named from tho jiopular 
notion lliat tho typical species livo.s in siib- 
torninoan wntors of aotivo volcanoes. Also 
ealled Cyrlojiiiini. 

Etylagalmaic (slFla-gal-mtVik), a. and «. [Ir- 
reg. < Gr. ariiZoc, a'pillai*, + uyaTi/m, a statno: 
see iiyiitma.] In arch,, noting a’oaiyatid, or a 


style 


figure performing tho office of a column: as, 
stylagalmaic images. See out under caryaiiil, 
stylainblys (stl-lam'hlis), n. [NL., < Gr. irrii- 
Anr, a pillar, + nypAvs, hlunt, diuled.] Asmall 
blunt process of the inner branch of a ploopod 
of some onistaeeaus. C. Syciice Hale, 
stylar (sti'liir), a. [Also sliJar; < siylct- + 
-«r3.] Of or pertaining to a stylo; having 
tho oharaeter of or resembling a stylo for 
writing. 

Stylaria (sti-la,'ri-|l), «. [NL. (Lamarck, 18IG), 

< Gr. orfi/iof, a pillar, + -aria.] A genus of an- 
nelids: same as JSfais, 1, 

Stylastcr (sti-lae'ttr;, n. [NL. (J. E. Gwaj', 
1831), < Gr. ariiMc, a pillar, 

-h aarf/p, a star.] 1. Tho 
tiTiical genus otStylasIcriila:. 

It wuB formerly considered notl- 
nozoon, nnd placed In the family 
OeiiUnidm; It Is now known to bo 
Iiydrozonn, nnd closely related to 
Millepora. 

2. [/. c.] Any polyp of the 
family Styiastcridie. Tho 
numerous species nro deli- 
cate cnlenreons corals, usu- 
ally pink, and most nearly 
related to tho milleporos. 

Stylasteridce (sti-lns-tor'i- 
(16), n.pl. [NL., < StyUistcr 
+ -it/.T.] A family of tho order B’ydrocoralliinc, 
orcoralligonouBhydromcdnsanE.tj’pificdbytho 
genus Stylaslcr, related to tho Slillcjioridic, nnd 
with tho milleporos forming tho order, siyins- 
terid/e tlllfcr from jlfi7(cjJon’rf/c In Imvlng a calcified axial 
stylo at tho base of an arapullo or dilated section of each 
gastcroroold, and In tho more complicated cyclosystcms 
the masslvo hydrosomc contains tubes which possess 
pseudosepta formed by tho regular position of the ton* 
taculnr zoolds; the allmcnlar>’ zoolds have from four to 
twelve tentacles. The stylastcra abound In tropical seas, 
wliere they contribute to tlic formation of coral reefs, 
stylatei (sti'lut), a. [< NL. ’’stylatiis, prop. 
*stilatus, < L. sliliis, a stake, point, stylo: soo 
4/y/ci.] IncowV.: (a) Having a stylo or stylot; 
stylifcrons. (6) Pen-liko or peg-like; styloid; 
stylifonn. 

stylate- (sti'lut), a. [< NL. "slyiaiits, < slyUis, 
a stylo (of a flowor), < Gi*. orWor, a pillar: soo 
slylc-.] In hot., having a persistent stjdo. 
LimVey. 

style' (stil), ». [Ponncrly also, nnd prop., sitic; 
also in dof. 1, ns L., stiibis, prop, stilus; < OP. 
style, stile, P. style = Sp. Pg. cstilo = It. stilo, 

< L. stilus, in ML. also, improp., stylus, a stako, 
pule, a pointed instrumont nsod about plants, 
tho stom or stalk of a plant, and esp. forserih- 
ing on a waxen tablet, honoo writing, manner 
of writing, modo of expression in writing or 
spoecli.stj’lo; perhaps cnrliorwith long vowel, 
stilus, for orig. ".stigtiis, < ■/ stig in stinguere = 
Gr. or/fetr, piorco, stick, puncture (soo s/ic/.*', 
stigma) •, otiicrwiso akin to OHG. MUG. stil, G. 
.sliel, a handle, otc.,AS..<!f.T?, stcl, E. stale, steal, 
a hnndlo: soo stale". Tito word is prop, writ- 
ten .stile; tho spoiling style is in simulation of 
tho Gr. ari'J.o;, a pillar, which is not connected 
(see style").] 1. An iron instnimont, in tho 
form of a bodkin taporing to a point at ono 
end, nsoti, in ono of flio metliods of writing 
practised in ancient nnd medieval times, for 
scratching tho letters into a waxed tablet, tho 
other end being hlmit for rubbing out writing 
and smoothing the tablet; figuratively, any 
■HTiting-instriimont. 

Blit tills my sli.ile no llvlnp man sliall loucli, 

If Srat I bo not forced by base reproach : 

But like n slicatlicil sword It slmll defend 

My innocent life. h. Jonson, rootastcr, v. I. 



Stylnsttr duthas» 
savtst. 


Some wroiislit In Silka, aomo writ In tender Bsrka; 

Some llio aliarji Stile in waxen Tnblca marks. 

Cowley, Davideis, I. 

2. Something similar in fonn to tho instni- 
ment nhovo dosoribed, or in some respect sng- 
gostivo of it. (o) A pointed or necdlc-lIke tool, Implo- 
ment, or nttnebment, na tlie mnrkliiR.polnt In tlic tclc- 
Rmpli or plionoKinpli, n Rraver. or an ctcliliiK.nccdlc. (t) 
Inzoiil. nnd annl.,n amnll, alciidcr, pointed process or part ; 
natylold or atylltorm part or organ ; n atylet; of apoiige- 
aplculea, n styliia. Spccinc.ally, in cnioiii.: (I) Satin, ns 
styM.S. (2) The bristle or acts of themitcinmof n diptrr; 
n stylus. Sec cuta under Ooritiiia nnd Jthyiiehocwta. 

3. Modo of oxpi’ossion in WTiting or spenking; 
eharnotoristic diction ; a partionlnr method of 
o.xproHsing flionght by selection or collocation 
of words, distinct in some respect from otlior 
metliods, us detorminod h 3 ' nntionalit}’, period, 
Hlorury form, individuality, etc. ; in an abso- 
lulo sense, iipproprinto or suitable diction; eon- 
formitj' to nii approved litornry standard: ns, 
tlie.v////eor .Slmkspere or of Dickons; antiquated 
or niodoiTi .•;/i//f ; didaelie, poetic, or forensic 



style 


G012 


stylistic 


ri jifilaiitio .‘•liitr; n norvoiiB n cyn- 
iiTiI.'M'. 

Is n conslinl 4' conllnunll phra«e or tcnour of 
fji* iklr*:; rmcl cxttjnlinjr to tlie Mliok* t.^U' or pro* 

ci**«* of till’ or liktorh, nn«l not profivrly to ntiy 

pf < * 1 * rif nu rulur of n tnU* 

J*uttenhnm, Artu of Knp. I’ocsle, ji. 1U3. 

I'rupcr words In proper plnccs make the true definition 
of a Sirifl. 

JtUitNs Fp^ike ar.*aln‘5t the ninllon In the coa«c and 
••avajre /f.'/fe of uhlch lie uas a master. 

Mncaulnit, Hist. r.np.. vi. 

If thunclit K t]ic Fitjte is the st.nmp which makes 
it current, and Fn)s nnilcr uhatklnjt it was issued. 

Ijr. J. Bromi, .spare Honrs, iJd scr., p. 27". 

4. DibUnetive manner of oxtorunl presenta- 
tion ; particular mode or form (^ntl^n more or 
le.*;? variable limits) of construction or execu- 
tion in any art or employment; the specific or 
characteristic formation or arrangement of any*- 
thing. In this sense tlic applications of the word fbjtc 
arc coextensive with tlic wliole i-anKc of productive activ* 
1 ( 3 % St 3 lcs in the arts are designated nceerdln^rto sub* 
Ject, treatment, origin, school, period, etc. : as, in paint- 
Int:, the landscape, genre, or historical fUjlc; thcrfj/fc of 
Titian or of llunens; the rreraphaellto or the impres- 
slunist in arcliitccturc, the Greek, medieval, and 
r.ciialsannce rti/fc.?, the Pointed or the Perpendicular 

the Loiii.Mhintorzc or the Eastlakc rt.vfe of furniture ; the 
ilorentine ftijU of wood.can*lng j carpets and rugs In the 
Persian tbjlc; f^UjUs In dress. 

I don’t know in what tUj^c I should dress such a llgurc 
and countenance, to make anything of them. 

CnojKft Lionel Lincoln, 111. 

It la bed'Chnmbcr] is fitted up In the Ff»/?c of Louis XVI. 

Thuckcrau, Kcwconics, xlvl. 

Monteverde, Claudio (15G3-1&13), the Inventor of tlic 
“free rfyfe” of musical composition, was bom at Cre- 
mona in 1503. Jyneifc. Brit., XVI. 766. 

5. Particular mode of action or manifestation ; 
physical or mental procedure ; manner; way: 
ns, siijlcs of rowing, riding, or walking ; siylcs 
of acting, singing, or bowing. — 6. Mode, ns 
of living or of appearing; distinctive or char- 
acteristic manner or fashion, with reference to 
appearance, bearing, social relations, otc.; in 
absolute use, an approved or prevalent mode ; 
supoiiormannor; noticoabloolcganco; the fash- 
ion: as, to live in style; style of deportment or 
of dross. 

Tlierc are soraoveo* homely women who have a style 
that amounts to something like hcaut 3 % 

If. B. Stoice, 01dtown,p. GS. 

That otherwise impalpable quality which women call 
style. Boivctts, Indian Summer, ii. 

7. Hence, in general, dno appearance; dash- 
ing character; spirited appearance : as, ahorse 
that shows style. — 8. Mode of designation or 
addi’oss; a qualifying appellation or title; an 
epithet distinctive of rank, ofSco, character, 
or quality. 

with one voice, sir, 

The citizens salute 3 *ou witli the style 
Of King of Naples 

Fletcher, Double SInrriage, v. 4. 

Give unto God his due, his reverend style. 

iVtddfcfon, Solomon Paraphrased, i. 

9. In cliroiu, a mode of reckoning time with re- 
gardtothe Julian and Gregorian calendars. See 
calendar, style is Old or Xcw. The Old St} Ic (abbi evi- 
nted 0. S.) isthc reckoning of time according to the Julian 
calendar, thenumbering of thC 3 *earsbcingthntof the Chris- 
tian era. In this rcckoningthc years have 306 days, c.Ncupt 
those whose numbers are divisible by J, which have 3GG 
days. The c.vtm day is inserted In rebruor}’, and is con- 
siuered to be that following tlic 23d of that month. For 
ecclesiastical reasons, the calendar was rofonned by Pope 
Gregor}' XIIL, by adding 10 da)'s to the date after October 
4th, 1532, and tlicreafter making no years whose num- 
bers end with two ciphers leap.years c.xccpt those wliosc 
significant figures are divisible by 4. The j'car in New 
St)'le alwai's'begins witli .Tanuary 1st, but in Old Style 
there w.as some diversity of practice. The Gregorian year 
accords closely with the tropical year; but otherwise its 
advantages arc merely ecclesiastical and tlicorctical. 
Tills mode of correcting tlic calendar has been adopted 
at ditrerent times b} almost all civilized nations except 
Russia and other countries where the Greek Church 
is predominant, which still adhere to the Old Style. 
In England the Gregorian or New Style (abbreviated 
F S.) wa.*! adopted by act of Parliament in 1751, and as 
one of the years concluding a century in which the addi- 
tional or inlercalar}* day was to be omitted (tlic ye.ar 
1700) had elapsed since the correction by Pope Gregor)', it 
was necessary to omit 11 instead of 10 days in the current 
year Accoulingly, 11 days in September, 1752, were re- 
trenched, and the 3d day was reckoned the 14th. Tlie 
dllfcrcncehetweeu the Old and New Styles is now 12 dai-s. 
—Attic Style, see -iHicL— Concertante, Corinthian, 
crystalline, cushion, discharge style, see thequalify- 
Ing words.— Early English style, a modem factitious 
sli'leof furniture and decoration, in which some elements 
of the deconition of the middle ages were used mingled 
with others. It w:ib chnractcrizcd by a free use of black 
and gold, and by designs in color in hard flat patterns of 
one color relieved upon another.— Florid style of me- 
dieval architecture. See /orid.— Garancln style. 
Samens mndrfrr Geometric style. See <7rf>nirin‘e. 
“Jesuit Bt 3 *le, in arch. Sec baroque, 2-— Juridical 
styles, In Scots taiv, the p.'irtlcular forms of expression 


nndarrancement iitcf«*ary to he observed In formal deeds 
ami Instniinente.— Lacrymal style, n short wire woni 
In a Incr^'mnl duct in treatment of obstruction of t!il‘t 
duct.— Lapldan*. madder, monodic, occipital style. 
Sec the (tunHf 3 iiig worxls.— Palcstiina style, In music, 
the St) leof chureh music. Coinparca Perpen- 
dicular style. .*^ce Queen Anne style, 

.‘^eeyurrni.— Rainbow, Renaissance, rcslBt.elc., style. 
See the qualifxlng words.— -Style of a court, the prac- 
tice observed h}* any court tti its way of proceeding. 
=Syn.3. VMifin, iVira^rcfoyt/, etc. (Sec tfiVfion.) //ir«*n- 
tian, .v/»/fr, Atnjdijieathn, In rhetoric. See wircnffen.— 8. 
A]>j>cllatit}n, etc.’ ice jmmcl. 

style^ (stn), V, A; pret. aiul pp. stylcdf ppr. slyU 
ntff, [Formerly also, niid prop.,. Wifr/ < stylcdf 
a.J If. To record with eras witha style; give 
litoraiy form to; write. 

Poesy is nothing else but Felcticd nislor}', which may 
he ytylal ns well in prose as In verse. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 

2. To givo or accord the stylo or designation 
of; entitle; denominate; cull. 

XIo is also stiled the God of the rural Inhabitants. 

Bacon, Fable of P.an. 

Upon this Title the Kings of England were styled Kings 
of Jerusalem a long time after. Baker, Chronicles, p. (ri. 
Declared the Deceased 
Had styled him "n Bc.ist'‘ 

Drtr/mm.Ingoldsby Legends, I. W. 

style- (stU), 11 . [Formerlj* also stile (in sense 
1) ; < KL. stylus, a stylo of a plant, < IML. stylus, 
also improp. stilus, a pillar, < 6r. gtv) of, a pillar, 
column, also a post, pale; not connected with 
L. stilus, improp. wTitten stylus, a stake, pale, 
a pointed instrument, etc., with which tho 
word has been associated, so that tho E. sfylc'^ 
and stylc^ are now commonly confused.] 1. A 
pillar; a column. Soo stylcK — 2. Tho pin or 
gnomon of a sun-dial, which marks tho timo "by 
its shadow, or any Ibccd pointer serving a simi- 
lar purpose. Seo cut under 

Tlicn turno tho globe vnt}'!! the style that sheweth the 
hourc he coomme to the hourc In the whiche yowc sowght 
tlic vnknowen place of the moonc. 

Jt. Eden, tr. of Gemma Phrj'slus (First Books on Americ.!, 
ted. Arber, p. 339). 

3. In hot, a narrowed extension of tho oxary, 
which, when pi*esent, supports tho stigma. It is 
usually slender, and in that case of varying length, often 
elongated, as in honeysuckle, fuchsia, and in nii extreme 
case Indian corn (foming its ‘‘silk*’); sometimes It Is 

thick and short, as in squash, grape-vine, 
S etc.: sometimes w'holl) w.aiiting, leaving 

the stigma sessile, iforphologically it is 
the attenuated tip of the carpel, hence 
equaling the carpels in number, except 
when, as in many compound pistils, the 
st 5 'lcs arc consolidated. It is said to be 
simple when undivided, even if formed 
by the union of several. M'hen cleft or 
slit it is bifid, trifid, etc.; when more 
^ deeply separated it is bipartite, tvipar- 
CavifanHia sp titc, ctc. According to tho conforma- 
a. st>le . Asugma. tlon of the c.arpel, the style may be ter- 
minal, rising from its summit, ns is 
typicall)’ the case, or lateral, as in strawberry and cinque- 
foil, or basal, as in comfrey and salvia — the carpel being in 
these last cases more or less bent over. In position it may 
he erect, ascending, dcclinate, recurved, etc.; in form it 
may be filiform, subulate, trigonal, claviform,pctnloiil, ctc. 
In relation to the corolla or c.'U}'.^ it may be included or c.x- 
sorted. A st 3 'lcmay be persistent, but is commonly cadu- 
cous, falling soon after fecundation. The function of the 
style IS to present the stigma in a position advantageously 
to receive the pollen, and to form a medium for its com- 
munication to the ovules; accordingly, ithas thcstructurc 
of a tube filled or lined with a conductive tissue of the 
same nature as that w'hich composes tho stigma. See jns- 
til, ovary, jpoffcn-fii&c, and siiyma. 
style^f, n. An obsolete spelliog of stilc^. 
style-brancli (stil'braoch), iu li hot, .a brnuch 
or dmsion of tho stj'le. In tho Composite tho 
character of the style-branch is of important 
systematic value. 

style-curve (stirk6rv), 7i. A cun’^o constructed 
to exhibit tho peculiarities of stylo or composi- 
tiou of an author, Itmaybcdraw'n so that the ab- 
scissio represent the number of letters inn word, while 
the corresponding onlinatcs show thn relative frequency 
of the occurrence of such w'ords, or other characteristics 
may he selected. Experiments seem to prove that, when 
a sufficiently c.\tcnslvc anab'sis is made in this manner, 
every writer will be found to be represented by a curve 
peculiar to himself. Science, XIII. 92. 
stylet (sti'let), it. [< OP. slyJct, < It. stiletto, a 
pointed insfcrumont, dagger, dim. o£ stito, a 
pointed instrument; seo style\ andef. stitetto.'] 

1. A slender pointed instriunont; a stiletto. 

"Como, r.iul !’’ slie rcitcmtca.hcrcyo grazing me witli 

its imrd ray like » steel etylct 

CJiartoUe JSronle, Villcttc, xli. 

2. In slirg., tlto perforator of a trocar; tlio 
stiffening rriro or rod in a ffo-xiblo c.ithetor; 
somotimosjaprobo. Alsosfi7c<(c. — 3. In rod/., a 
little stylo; also, a stylo; specifically, in ch/ohi., 
0110 of tbo second of tho three p.airs of rliabdites 
or appendages of tbe abdominal .stornites enter- 
ing into tbo formation of tbo o^’ipositor. Seo 
out under Arctisca, 



stylctifonn (sti'lct-i-form), n. l<sluh; ~ i. 
Jormu, form.] Sbaped like n stylet; styl..i l. 
Stylewort (stil'wertj. n. A pbmt of tin’ o 
f ■«»(/()//<«, fonnorly ; more 

(Ijindley), a plant of ibo onlor Ctnttlol'i,;,. 
rormcrly Sli/liilar {Sti/tiitiacar). 

Stylidie’aj (’sti-li-tli'e-’e), u.jtl. [XL. (.lii'-i. •: 
Ibll), < atiiliiliinii + -r.r.] An order of g.e 
petalous plants, of tbo eohort tVimpnmi/i ,, ; 
known as Cniif/ol/tnre.T. it is dmraitirln i t, 
llowcrs iisinilly witli nn Imgiilir enly.r niul i-en'lli ■ > ’ 
w'itli flvelolies, tiio st.smens uiiiteil into u ntlttnei „ i * 
tlie style, aiul n tivo-cellnl ovnty "IHi mmicrein i.w I • 
Tlic order Is closely rcinted In Imldt to the • - 
w hicli, how ever, arc rcedilydi'ittngutphedliy tin* ftt‘( .'i* 

It contnins nlmut 10.'. spccii's, helnnglng to 5 gunm . • 
« hlch 5t!//hlitmi Is the t>*pe, mostly Atistmlisn Inil- . 
few In tronicM-VsltgMewZe.'ilnnd, nnd nntnrctiL* Annn 
They nrc herbs or mrely somewhat shruldiy idnnt. wh’ 
mdical sc.sttcml or seemingly whorled U'.ivcs win h.— 
entire nml iisunlly imrrow or snmll. Their How or. I n 
tcimliml mccnics or jienlelcs, ustmlly iirhmirlly cinlni* 
till In development .and sccondiirllycentrlfngnl. .\1< 
liilittccw. 

Stylidium (sll-lid'i-um), [KL. (Swartr. 
1S07), so named, from the stninoii-coluinn; • 
Gr. cTvP.oc, a pillar, column, 4- dim. -tdit:,] 
A genus of gamopotalous plants, now Icnov.u 
as Candollca (Labillardi6ro, ISOo), t>*pc of tlj.- 
order formerly called Stylidicic, and now kncAn* 
as Candollcac'ctC. It Is characterized by flowers wH!i 
the fifth lobe of 
the irregular co- 
rolla very dllfor- 
cut from the 
others, forming 
asmallornnrrow 
curv'ing lip, and 
b}' the long re- 
curved or repli- 
cate nnd usually 
clastic stamen- 
column. TheST 
species arc all 
Australian but3, 
which nrc na- 
tives of Asia, 
principally of 
India. Mnnyspe- 
cics nrc cultivat- 
ed under glass, 
under tho name 
of stylewort, for 
their rose-color- 
cd flowers: sec 
also ha\rtr^y.qcr^ 

^loiccr. The 
name Stylidium 
(Lourciro, 1700), no longer used for Cnntroffca, Is at present 
.applied instead to a small tropical genus of cornaecons 
trees and shrubs, formerly J/nnea (Roxburgh, 1810), some- 
times cultivated under gloss for its yellow flowers, 
styliferousi (sti-lif 'o-rus), a. [< L. sti/his, proji. 
stilus, a pointed instrument (see sti/lci-), + Jem 
= B. bcwri.] In pool, and aiiat,, barfing a style 
or styloid process; st 3 fiato. 
styliferous^ (sti-lif'e-rusj, a. [< NL. stylus, a 
stylo (seo styled), +"L. jerre = B. bcnri.] In 
lot., stjfio-be.iring; bearing ono or more st.vb'.*!. 
styliform (sti'li-fOrm), a. [< L. stylus, prop. 
stilus, a pointed instniment, + forma, form, 
sbapo ; seo/ocH!.] Having tbo sbapo of a style: 
resembling a pon, pin. or peg; styloid, 
styline (sti'lin], n. [<s((//c2 + -bief.] In lot., 
of or portaininp to tho style, 
styliscust (sti-bs'kus), v.; pi. stylisci (-i). [NL. 
(Lindloy), < Gr. arvTilmoc, dim. of arvJ.oy, a pillar, 
a shaft: seo style-.'} In lot., tlio channel wbieli 
passes from tbo stigma of a plant through flic 
stj'lo into tbo ovar}'. 

stylish (sli'lisb), a. [< s(i//cl + Hav- 

ing stylo in aspect or qualitj’; conformablo or 
conforming to approved stjfio or tnsto ; strik- 
ingly elegant; fashionable; showy: as, slylhl 
dress or manners; a stylish woman; a stylish 
bouse. 

stylishly (sti'lisb-U), adv. In a stjfiish man- 
ner; fashionably; showily, 
stylishness (sti'lish-nos), n. Tbo state or prnp- 
ertj" of being stylish, fashionable, or sbowj-; 
showiness: ns, stylistmess of dross or of an 
equipage. J(in«jftis7c)i,HortbnngcrAhhoj',viii. 
stylist (sti'list), n. [< stytci- -f -isi,} A writer 
or spoaker distinguished for oxcclloneo or in- 
dividuality of stjfio; ono who cultivates, ori' 
a master or critic of, literarj’ stylo. 

Xlxquisitc Eti'lc, without tho frigidity nad the over-enr- 
rectness wlticb the more dcllhcratcfti/m(s frequently dls 
plny. G. Sainishuvj, Hist. Hllzohcthan Literature, s. 



StpUdiinn tCandct/fn) 

(T, a flower: A longUudm.i) section of floMf 
c, tr.iiisverse section of fruit. 


stylistic (sti-lis'tik), a. aud it. [< stylist -1- -ic.] 
I. a. Of or relating to stjfio. 

b'or has accuracy been sacrificed to rtijielic require- 
ments. Jtlicnmm, Ho. SOIL p. tS'l 

II. II. 1. The art of forming a good stylo in 
mating. Also used in tho plural. — 2. A trea- 
tise on stylo. [Haro.] 
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stylistically 

stylistically (eti-lis'ti-tal-i), adv. In astylis- styloliteisti'lo-Et),!!. [<( 3 r.(m)lor,apaiaf(sco 
tic rclaticc; ttitli respect to stylo. Classical sti/lc~)y 4 * ?. 10 oCt stone/l A ‘Docimar form of 

j.’.T.. ni. - . . . . 

stylito (.strut), II. [< LGr. orulfn/r, of or por- 
l.’iiiinE to !i pillar, a pillar-saint, < gtv?.o;, a pil- 


stylotypite 


tl) pilliU* N ib pil~ 

! ytiiic-.2 In cedes, hist., one of a class 

. ; .nli-r.ry ascetics wlio passed tbo greater part 
ir lives tinsliolterod on tlie top of high ool- 
»*r pillUTS. This mode of mortification wns prac- 
I . “'tj ''It: tliC raonlca of tlio Katt from the fifth to the 
. . *•!, century. The mo«l cclcbnited was St. Simeon 
t -r-htc, vho lived In the fifth century. Also called 

•-■■tTiohate (sfl'ln-hat), ii. [= P. sti/lohatc. < Gr. 
. , .— r. the l'a=e of a pillar, < erv/or, a pill.ir, 
a- Eo, advance.] In nrc7,., a conliiiaous 

meat upon which columns are plaecl to 
rii- ■ ll:tin ahovc the level of tho ground or a 
particularly, tho uppermost .stop of the 
-I. v’ohnt,-' of a columnar building, ujiou whieli 
r. ■*= :.a entire range of columns, it is itt'an- 
J from a which, wlicn it occurs in tins «««, 

»‘:rp*‘rts ordy a single column. Sec cuts uiuIlt and 

f'l 

rtviocerite (sti-los'o-rit), ii. [< L. sii/lu^ prop. 
' :‘i'' apointed instrument (see .'h/iel), -I- (tr. 
, ; horn, + -i/ftt.] A style or spine on tho 
oiU'V side of tho fu'st joint of tlio autennnlo of 
.'■•mie cruflaecans. C. Upciirr lUitr. 
'tyloglossal (stl-lii-glos'aj), a. and a. [< sp//„. 
,,-..■ 11 '! -h -/it.] I. a. Of or pertaining to lli,' 
'-•••loid process and the tongue. 

II. II. Tlio styloglo'isiis. 
styloglossus (sti-lo-glo'.'us), pi. sluhinh^-yi 


jointod or columnar strncturo occasionally seen 
m hods of limestone, uniHng tho adjoining sur- 
faces of two layers of tho ro^, and usually from 
half an inch to 3 or4 inches in length, stylolites 
were at first considered tobc fossil corals, and called Iwai- 
Utes, and later cp^amites. it being supposed that tiicy lind 
liccufonnedbythoctyslaillzatlonofsulplmtcofmngiiesiii. 

Stytolitc is tile nanionowniost generally adopted fortbeni, 
and it is believed that they arc duo to pressure of tlicsu- 
perinctunlicnt rock, whieb tlio stylolltc lias been able to 
resist to a cert.tln extent because protected by n sltcll, or 
some other organic body, which would not admit of tlic 
sinking of tlio inatcrial immediately under it as rapidly 
as did tile mijacent ruck under tlic compression ot tlic 
overlying in.rtetiai. tiic p.irl tbns protected forming a 
columnnr individual mass with sligiitly striated surface. 

S^lomastoid (sti-lo-mas'toid), a. [< slyio(Ui) in certain bees, und X. pcckC in a common 

+ iiiasInKl.] in common to tho styloid wasp (Polirffs nictneus). Sco cut under Stylops. 

lirpeessniidthomastoiddivisionofthotemporal RfrylopiEfid (sti'lo-pizd), a. [< sUjiojis -h -izc + 
i.„..„ ...^ — . . ...... -r. 1 i-.s, L.. 1 — ■ "serving as tho 



SfyhfiJce.^-Slylcfs aierrtma, adult winded male. 
(Cross shows natural size.) 


men. stylopod (sti'16^09, li. [< NL sty7opodi«,ii,_< 

Stylomastoid vein, a small vein cmplj-iiig into tlio pos- Gr, ariihoc, a pillar (soo siyle^), u* frotif (iron-.) — 
ttriur.iiirlciilarieiii. E. /ooi.] In bot., somo 0.3 siyiojpocliulii. 

stylomaxillarj' (sti-ld-mak'si-lS-rl), a. [< sty- stylopodium (sti-16-p6'di-um), 11. ; pi. stylojioilia 
i..{iil'i + iimxitlaiy.1 Of or pertniumg to tho (.-li), [NL. : sco sVy/opod.] ii Tiof., ono of tho 
.stjliiul proer-.-'i of tlie temporal hone and the double fleshy disks from which tho styles in 
iiilraiuaxilliiry. or lower jaw-bone — stylomasll- tho TJmbdliferx ariso. 

lary Ugament,.! Ibla baud onigamcnioiisiUicrs p.i5slng galops (sti'lops), it. [NL. (Kirby, 1802), < Gr. 
friiiii iie.ir tin iip,,f tlie styloid process to tlio anglo and 10,, l . v , 


postLilor Iiorilii i,r tlic t.ilnits of the mandible. 
Stylometer l■.ti-lllm'c-ter), «. [< Gr. ori?.0f, 
liilliir. eolutim, -1- lurpov, moasuro.] Aninstni- 

. ■ r. , iiieiit for incnhurtug eolumns. 

(-1,1. [XL., < E.s7y7o(i(7) -r^Gr. jvwocn. tongue.] Stylominatophora (sti-lom-a-tof'o-rit), «. pi. 
’ ~ e—. <1.. -...1—1 [XL., iicut. jil. of styltimmai'ojihor'us: seo sty- 


..Mof, a pillar (seo style"), -k oye, face.] 
1. A genus ot insects, typo of tho order J77iipip- 


slender muscle arising from the styloid pro- 
eefs and in.'erted into tlie side ot the tongue, 
stylogonidium (sU-lu-go-uid'i-uiu). 11.; iil. ^ty- 
liiijnnidia (-ii). [<L..v7i//i(s,prop.,s7i/ii,s-,n luiintiMl 
iii<tnimour(see .slyict), + NL. ijaiiKlium, tp v.] 
Ill b'lt., a gouidium formed by ahstrictiou 011 the 
ends of special Clanients. Vliillipi. Brit. liiv- 
eamveete.s. 

stylograph (sti'Io-gri'if), u. [< L. stiilii-i, prop. 
.-.till'.', n style (see slyle^), + Gr. jpiiecr, write.] 
Astylogr.'Iihiepcn. ‘L'/ec7.J’.’cr.(Eug.),XXVI.ris. 

[As'-ti/iu/inip/i-y 
-k -ir.] Of or pertaiuiiig to .‘-lylugrapliy of a 
‘■tyloEr.ajih; eharncterifedli.v orii'lnritcd to the 
ii-'e of a '■fyle: as, siyinyrayhu' earils; a shthi- 
prn/difc peileil; i-iyloyriiphic, ink.- stylograplilo 


pen. 


'If’!"- 


tiiiiiuiaUipliorhiis.'] A suborder or other prime 
division of iiiilinoiinle gastropods, having tho 
cues liorue oil the ends of tho tontaolos: op- 
JiOM'd to Jlii.i,niiii<lli>iilioi-a. It Includes the terres- 
trial piilmoiiatv.s. .is l.aiid snails and slugs. Oeophita nnd 
raimre.'trt an* fMieiijms. 

stylommatopliorous (stWoin-n-tof'o-nis), a. 

[< NI*. sliflomntahfphoriu^i < Gr, a pillfir, 

+ nil ONO, + •popoCt ^ ^(pciv ss E. 

] n,i\ uij'cu'snt tliotopof astylo, liorn, 
or a*> .1 .snnil; of or iiortnining to tho 

S(i/hnim(ttitpliot a. 

stylommatous i.^iMoni'n-tus), a, [< Gr.(7ri'?.or, 

n pillar, + an oyo.] Same as sitjiom* 

iintfophoiott.'t, 

stylopharyngeal (sii-lo-fij-rin'jC-al), a. nnd n. 
[< v7;/7«;i/(«fv«(/M/s' + -n/.] I, a. Of or portnin- 
iiig to the styfciid proeo.ss and tho pharytLs:. 
n. II. 'I'lie sl.vlophiir.vngotis. 


stylographical (.sti-hl-graf'i-kni), a. [< stylo- 
nrnyhie + -e7.] Same ns stylmjraiituc. 

stylographically (sti-lo-grut'i-kal-i), odr. In . . -/.-v . s , 

a .stjlrigTiiphic manner; by means of a style stylopharyngeus t.<uMo-far-in-.jo us), I'-i.Pl- 
for writing or engraving. ' ' ' '' 

stylography (sfi-Ing'r.i-li). it. [< L. stylus, prop. 
sill"-',-,! styli' (see s7;/7el), -k Gr.-;puO/n,< >P'10I If, 
v.Titc.j Tlio art of tracing or the act of writ- 
ing with n .style; speeilieally, a inetliod ot 
dniwiiig and c'ngrav-ing with a stylo on eanls 
orl.ahleto. 

stylohyal (.s(i-l"i-hi'al), n. [< stylolUlj -k 7ii/(oii/i 
■k -al.J In so, 71. and anal., one of tlie hones of 
tie. liyoidean arch, near tlio jiroximal cxtreiii- 
ily of’that nreli, being or rcprescntiiig an in- 
finstapeiliai elnnent. In some vcrtebr.ile.s Inimi 
ni-.:.iiinlsll Is a 1 art or dli I'loii of tlie coliiinellar slapi s. 

Ill iinminnls It Is llie firu lionc ot tlie lijoldiaii nrcli out. 
still' ot tlie fir; tii man Ills iinrniall} niilryloscd witli tlie 
b'lnpi.ml liime, eon’tllulliig tlio slylnld processor It -.t 
bull', and Is coiiii"'t' il only liy a ligament (tlic sivlolijol't 
llga-ii'nt: Fee r;n7,,/'ir)siltli tlie lesser cemii of tlielijol.l 
lo/.i, I I'lf, and cuts undcr/Vfroiai/rwi, rl.-ul/, niiii h'lm'l 

fitylohyoid (sti-lo-Iiroid), a. nnd v. [< styloliil) 

•k 7,i/oif7.] I. «. Of or pertaining to (lie .slyln- 
liynl, or styloid proeo.ss ot tlio tempor.al hone, 
and tiie livoid Ijone — Stylohyoid ligament, t-ee 
s;s7.,mt and liooin^nt, nnd cut under ihill . — Stylohyoid 
muscle, a fli'nil'T miiBcle extending from tlio styloid 
I. sot ttie Icriipotat Iiono to tlicliyold bone; llie stylo 



I S, ! tpfj ntrrrona, atlul! fcin.sle, v'llli t.o lieaTly linlclictl eggs 
C, /). m /,. llie nWenicn . ,1. vcnli.sl surface of llior.sx of three seg- 
mcnlsl.o.s; a. maiidihlcs. 0. inoulh o Slylc/-, ato-riiOf,nm\y 
txim I.-irva. on a lion of a boo uUtSram ln'„ura,ta). (All Iiigtity 
ningniricd.) 


.\Jill,i]iliiinJiiii7i(-i). [NL.,<L..vfi/7H.>J,prop.stifHS, 

II hts le, -k (ir. i,id/ie;c (fiipe)",-), tho throat.] _A 
long sleiiili r iiiu'-cde, spreading out below, .aris- 
ing from the liase of llie styloid process of tho 

tetnpor.il bone, niiil inserted partly into tlio genus; n rhipiptcr or stropsipter. 
eoiisl nctor muscles of the pharynx, and partly' Styiosanthe3(stI-l9-snn'th6z), ». [NL. (Swartz, 

into the posterior border of the thyroid cnrti- o— 

luge: it i.siuiieiwalcdhythc glossoplinryiigeus 


tcra ovSlrcpsiptcra, andnow of tho coleopterous 
family Slylopulat.—Z. [7. c.] An insect of this 


liyoM'Us. .S'jc If.— Stylohyoid nerve, that bmiifli -it yi-llnw pili 


Stylophorum (hli-lof'd-ruiii), v. [NL. (Niittnll, 
lisbitjiho called from tliecoiispiciious stylo; < Gr. 
ori'/ar, a pillar (see. sf//7f2), -k 9i/iciv = E. hrofl.] 
.\ geiiHn of iiol vpctaloiisplants, of tho order J'a- 
/lor, rac-.T and tribe Pniiarcrc.T. It Is cliamctcr. 
irvd tiy Ilovivre with twi, suiials, four petals, and a dtstliict 
htyti olilell tieiirs from tnii to four erect lolics,imd Is per- 
sistent w till llio i,l.itciilic lifter tlie full of tlie valves iiml 
-i.roIileiiInte Fveils fiom tb,' ovoid, oldong, or iliicnr, and 
eiiiiiiiioiily St.ilk, d vapsiilv. Tlicrc arc I or r. species. 2 in 
Nortli (Iiieiiia, IlieottKis In tlic Uliiialayas, .Mniicliiirla, 
mid .lapiin. Tlicy are herbs « Itb a perennial rootstock nnd 
ayillowJiiIce.liiMriiigafcn Ii.licdordlsscctedtcnderstcni- 
leavvs, and iiMialiy others wlileli are plmiatilld ami radical. 
'Pile yellow or red Iloweis are iioriio on long peduncles 
nlileli are miildliig in tlie liiid .5. dii’lujlliim is tlio cel- 
andine pop|iy or yellow poppy ot tlic centra! United Stales, 
fiirmeily cliisstd under .ifieoiio/, os. Ita llglit-grccii leaves 
rcsemlile tliosi of tlio ecl imline, and, like it, contain n 


tf f facial nerve w lilcli goc.s to tlio styloliyold muscle. 

II. II. Tho f-tylohvoid muscle. See cuts un- 
der .<'7.1(7/ iiiid iiiiisclrL, 

stylohyoidean ( sfl 'lo-hl-ol'dC-nn), «. [< slylo- 
hyoiil -k -c-ziii.] Same ns stylohyoid. 
stylohyoldous (Mi'lo-hi-oi'dc-us), n.; ])1. stylo- 
hyoiilei (-i). [Xla. : see stylohyoid.2 Tlio stylo- 
hyoid mueelo. See stylohyoid, v. 
styloid (sti'loid), a. [< L. stylus, prop. .v777iw, a 
style (t-cr; stylet-), -p Gr. tUor, form.] Ilaviiig 
.eiiinc reacmblimcn to a style or pen; like or 
lihened (o ii stylo; stylifonn or stylato: an 
anatomical term applied to several procps.sos 
of hone, gone-rally slenderer than those called 
syincs or spinous processes.— Btyloid cornua, tbo 
cplhyals; llie le.sEcr comun of tlio liyold tionc: so called 
ticcaiiBoof tlieirnltacliincnt to tlio styloliyold Ilgameiit.-- 
Stylold process. Sec procen nnd cuts under skull nnd 
/vrsarm. 


Stylopidaj (.stl-Iop'i-ilf), v. jd. [NL. (Kirby, 
IHlti), < .Nfi'/'i/is- -k -I'/.T.] An ahoiTnnt group of 
iiisecls, foimorly considered as forming a dis- 
tinct order, Ulrrpdptera or Jlhipiptcra, hut now 
ranked as a family of liotororaerous hootlos, 
tviiifiedhvtlio anomalous genus ,'itylops. In tho 
" ales, wlileli lire capable of lllglit, tlie inoiitli-parls aro 


1788), so called from the stalk-like caljw-tuho; 
iiTCg. < Gr. cfri'?.or, a pillar (seo iitylc-), -k orffoy, 
flower.] A genus of leguminous plants, of tho 
tribe Ilcdysarac, typo of tho suhtribo Stylosan- 
thae. It Is cbaractcrlzcd by pinnate loaves of three leaf- 
lets, nnd an otitong or globose nnd usually densely Ilowcrcd 
spike, n loug sl-alk-Ilko calyx-tiibc, and stamens united into 

nclnsedtiibcwlllitlieirnntlicrsaltcrnntolyoblongandbasi- 
fixed nnd sliortcr nnd versatile. Tlicrc arc about 2t species, 
of wliIcli 4 arc natives of Africa or Asln.l is North Ameri- 
can, nnd tlio otiicrs aro South American nnd mainly Urazll- 
Inn. Tliey nre commonly viscous iicrbs witli yellow flow, 
era In dcriso terminal spikes or beads, rarely scattered or 
axillary. S. tlaliorot tlio United States, tlic pcncil-fiower 
of soiitlicrn plnc-baiTons, extends norlli to long Island 
and Indiana, .S. iirociiiniciis Is known In tlic West Indies 
ns trr/oit. 

Btylospore (sti'16-sp6r), ti. [< Gr. arl’/oy, a pillar 
(SCO style"), -k auopa, Bood: see spore.] In hot., 
a stalked spore, developed by ahstrictiou from 
the top of a slender thread or stcrigma, nnd 
produced either in a special recoptnelo. ns apyc- 
nidinra, or unlnclosed as in the Coiiioiiiycctcs, 
Seo pyciiUUum, vmcrostylosporc. Also called 
pycnidiosporc, pycnogoindiiwi, pyeiwspnrc. 
BtylosporoTls (sti-los'pfl-rus), a. [< stylosporc 
•k -oiAS.] In hot, of tho nature of a stylosporo ; 


, , resoinhling a stylosporo. 

iitrapliled, except tlic miiiidibles and one pair ot palpi; gtylostegium (sti-lo-sto'ji-um), II.; pi. stylo- 
tliuprollmraxiimlmcsotlinraxnrcvvryRliort: the elytra f j ,|jv TOL., '< Gr. arW.oy, a pillnr (.SCO 
nrciediici dtoBimnlccliili-«ba|iedniip,'iidages(nsciidc y. , o, pnvnv 1 In 7)0/ the ■noeuHar 

tra), Willie llie bind wings nil- well developed, tlic iiicta- ■'■'.'/'f ")) + (fV/ J of, covet .J Ul 001., rue pocuiitti 
tiiiiiax iieiiigretiiarkalily large and long, and tlienlidotiicii orhlctUIir corona wlueli covers the Stylo in ota- 
Biiiall. TliefcmiileBarcwliiglcssnndwoiiii.likc.wItlinfiat. pclia and .similar nwclepiads. 
teiicdtrliiiigiilnr brad, mid live In tlic abdomen of ecrtniii stvlostemont (hti-lo-sto'inon), II. [NL., < Gr. 

l:frp'iraBU?znn»‘»on;S"^^^^^^^^^ S. J pilhu":-k orlyu.!!., taVien ns ‘stamei’i’ (see 

IcrouH InacclK. They nvcvIvIparouB.Klvinc birth to Imn- In hot.^ an opigjTioiis stamen, 

firedfl of minute yoimp, of very primUlvo fonn, with Iml. gtvlotvpite (sli'In-twrit.), [< Gr. orh/lof, a 
hojiB fed, fllun<ler Imlry body cndlnp In two long stylca, •.luh til *+ rr-nr impression. + -:7c2.1 

mtd InlcBlhiocmUnK ns a dosed aac. SUihns Xcnv.i I "uir (Hco *r t u<y 

arc tlic only Bcncrn represented in North Americiu S, A Bulpbul ol lUiliniony, copper, mon, and sil- 



stylotypite 

ver, from Copiapo, Chili: it is closely related 
to hournonite. 

stylus (sti'lus), pi. sUjU (-li). [NL., < L. 
stylus, prop, stilus, a pointed instrument: see 
stylc^.'] 1. A sponge-spicule of the monaxon 
xiniradiate type, sharp at one end and not at 
the other. It is regarded as an oxea one of 
whose rays is suppressed. — 2. In cntoin., a 
style or stylet. 

styme, n. See stimc. 

stymie (sti'mi), n. [Origin obscure; perhaps 
connected with styme, stimc, a glimpse, a tran- 
sitory glance.] In golf-playing, a position in 
whicii a player has to putt for the hole with his 
opponent’s ball directly in the line of his ap- 
proach. 

Stymphalian (stim-fa'li-an), a. [< L. Stympha- 
lius, < Gr. Sru/i0a/foc, < irvfKpaTiog, Stymphalus 
(see def,).] Of or pertaining to Stymphalus 
(the ancient name of a small deep valley, a 
lake, a river, and a town in Arcadia, Greece). 
— Stymphalian birds, in Gr. fable, a flock of noisome, 
voracious, anil destructive birds, witli brazen or iron claws, 
wings, and beaks, which infested StjTnphalus. The kill- 
ing or expulsion of these birds was the sixth labor of Her- 
cules. 

A sort of dangerous fowl Ccritics), who have a perverse 
inclinationtoplunder the best branchesof the tree of know- 
ledge, like those SOjmphalian hirdi that eat up the fruit. 

Sicift, Talc of a Tub, iii. 

styptic (stip'tik), a. andn. [Formerly also sf/p- 
tic, siiptik; < ME. stiptil:, < OF. (and F.) styp- 
tiguc = Sp. cstiptico = Pg, cstitico = It, stitico, 
< L. stypticus, < Gr. ctv7ztik6^, astringent, < arv- 
Ativ, contract, draw together, bo astringent,] 

1. a. It. Astringent; constrictive; binding. 

Take hede that slippery meats bo not fyrste eaten, nor 
that stiptik nor restiaining mcates be taken at the begyn- 
ning, as qiiynces, peares, and medlars. 

Sir T. Elyot, Castle of EIc.altli, fol. 45. 

2. Ha^^ng the quality of checking hemorrhage 
or bleeding; stanching. 

Then in his hands a bitter root he bruis’d ; 

The wound he wash'd, the styptic juice Infus’d. 

Pope, Iliad, xi. 0S3. 

Stsrptlc collodion, a compound of collodion 100 parts, 
carbolic acid 10 parts, pure tannin 5 parts, and benzoic 
acid 3 parts. Also called styptic co/fom.— Styptic pow- 
der, See powder. 

II. II. It. An astringent; something causing 
constriction or constraint. 

Mankind is infinitely beholden to this noblc^ti/phcA:, that 
could produce such wonderful effects so suddenly. 

Steele, Lying Lover, v. 1. 

2. A substance employed to chock a flow of 
blood by application to the bleeding orifice or 
surface. 

This vvync alio medycyno is take unto 

Thcr stiptik stont [stop] ojectyng bloodc, and wo 

Of womue or of stomak this vvordcclyne. 

Palladius, llusbondrie (E, E. T. S.), p. 102. 

Cotton-wool styptic, cotton-wool soaked in tincture of 
perchlorid of iron. 

styptical(stip'ti-kal),rt. styptic •h-al.'\ Same 
as styptic. 

styptic-bur (stip'tik-b6r), See Priva. 

stypticite (stip'ti-sit), n. [< styptic + -itc~.'] 
Same as filroferritc. 

stypticity (stip-tis'i-ti), [< styptic + -i-ty.'] 
The property of being stj-ptic; astringency. 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viscidities by 
their stypticity, and mix with all animal acids. 

5’ir J. Flayer. 

styptic-weed (stip'tik-wed), n. The western 
cassia, Cassia occidcntalis, a tall herb of tropical 
America and the southern United States, its 
seeds, from their use, are called negro or Mogdad coffee, 
though they do not contain ealfein ; its root is said to be 
diuretic; and its leaves are used as a dressing for slight 
wounds (whence the name). Also stinking-weed, stinking^ 
wood. 

Styracacese (sti-ra-kfi'sc-e), n. pi. [NL. (Al- 
phonse do Candolle, 18^), < Styrax (-oc-) + 
-acc/c.] Same as Styraccre. 

Styracese (stl-ra's6-e), «. pi. [NL. (Richard, 
1808), for Styracaccfc; < Styrax + -acCeV.'] An 
order of garaopotalous plants, of the cohort 
Ebcnalcs. It is characterized by flowers which usually 
have ten or more stamens attached to a flve-lobcd corolla, 
and an ovai 7 which is inferior, half inferior, or fixed by a 
broad base, and contains a solitary' ovule or few in each cell. 
The embryo, with its doubtful radicle, .also differs from 
that of the allied orders, the Sapotacesc and Ebcnaceie, in 
wlilch it is respectively inferior and superior. The or- 
der includes about 235 species, belonging to 7 genera, of 
which one is Ilalesia of North America and Asia, 4 are 
small South American genera, and the others belong to the 
large genus Symjdocos or to the type Styrax, natives of 
warm regions, but wanting in Africa. They are smooth, 
hairy, or scurfy trees or shrubs, with alternate entire or 
serrate membranous or coriaceous feather-veined leaves. 
Tlicir flowers are usually white and raceined, rarely red- 
dish, and sometimes cjroose or fascicled. Sec Halesia, 
Styrax, and storax. 
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styracin, styracine (stir'a-sin), n. [< NL. Sty- 
rax (-rtc-) 4- -in^, -iHc2.] An ester (C 18 H 1 QO 2 ) 
of cinnamic acid,wbicli is the chief constituent 
of storax. It forms odorless and tasteless crys- 
tals, which have the properties of a resin. 

Styrax (sti'raks), 11 . [NL. (Tournofort, 1700), 
so named because producing a gum; < L. sty- 
rax, storax, < Gr. ervpa^, the gum storax, also 
the tree producing it: seo storax.'^ A genus of 
dicotyledonous plants, type of the order Styra- 
CCfC. It is characterized by flowers with five partly united 
or separate petals, ten stamens in one row with linear or 
itirely oblong anthers, and a three-celled or afterward one- 
cell ed ovary with the ovules usually few and erect or pen- 
dulous. The fruit is seated upon the calyx and is globose 
or oblong, drj' or drupaceous, indeliiscent or threc-valved, 
and nearly filled by the usually solitary seed. There are 
over CO species, widely scattered througli warm regions of 
Asia and America, a few also natives of temperate parts 
of Asia and soutlieni Europe, but none found In Africa or 
Australia. Tlicy arc shrubs or trees, usually scurfy or 
covered with stellate hairs, and bearing entire or slightly 
serrate leaves, and 


white 

pen- 



Styrax Bett. 


a fiovver. 


usually 
flowers 

dulous racemes. 

Several species are 
cultivated for or- 
nament ; S. Ja- 
ponica, recently 
introduced into 
gardens, is known 
horn Its feathery' 
white blossoms as 
snowflake - floiccr. 

Others yield valu- 
able gums, espe- 
cially S. Benzoin 
(sec benzoin) and 
& officinalis (see 
storax). S. punc- 
tata, a Central 
Ametican tree, 
yields agumwbicli 
is used as frankincense, and Is obtained on removing the 
external wood from trees which have been cut for scveial 
years. S. yrandifolia,S. Americana, and S. nulccndcnta, 
known ns American storax, occur in the United States 
from Virginia southward, with one species in Texas and 
one in Callfornln. 

Styrian (stir'i-an), a. andw. [< Styria (seo dcf.) 
+ •«».] I. al Of or pertaining to Styifia, a 
crowmland and duchy of tbo Austrian empire, 
lying south of Upper and Lower Austria, and 
west of Hungary. 

n. n. One of' the people of Styria. 

styrol (sti'rol), II. r< L. s(i/r(<jx) + -o?.] A 
colorless strongly refractive liquid (CsIIr). 
witli an odor like that of benzin, obtained by 
lioating stjTaciu with enlcivun bydrato. Also 
called ciiiiiamciic. 

styrolene(6ti'ro-16n), )i. [< styrol -h -cue.] Same 
as styrol. 

styrone (sti'ron), «. [< .s7yr(fix) + -o«r.] Cin- 

namyl alcohol (CgHjoO), a crystalline solid 
^vitli a fragrant odor, obtained by treating stjT- 
acin with caustic potash. It is sliglitly soluble 
in water, and volatile at high temperatures. 

stythe^t. It. [An irreg. var. of sty-.} A sty. 

0 out of my stythc I (a maiden transformed to a beast) 
wlnna rise . . . 

Till Kempion, the Kingis son. 

Cum to the crag, and thrice kiss me. 

ivcmpionfClnld’s Ballads, 1. 140). 

And, at Inst, into the very swine’s stythc, 

Tlic Queen brought forth a son. 

Fausc Foodrfff 7 c (Child’s Bali.ads, III. 43). 

stythe- (stith), n. [More prop, stithc; cf. E. 
dial, stithc. stifling; proh. u var. of stive, after 
stithc, stith, strong: seo stith.'\ Choko-damp; 
after-damp; black-damp; tho mixture of gases 
left after an explosion of fire-damp, and con- 
sisting chiefly of carbonic-acid gas; also, more 
rarely^ this gas accumulated in poi'coptiblo 
quantity in any part of a coal-mino, whether 
arising from respiration of men or animals, 
from the use of gunpowder, or from tho burn- 
ing of lamps or caudles. [Lancashire, Eng., 
coal-field.] 

Shallow and badly ventilated mines produce stythc. 

Qresley. 

stywardti A ^liddlo English form of stew- 
ard. 

Styx (stiks), V. [< L. Styx, < Gr. (Sruy-), a 
river of tho infernal regions, lit. ‘tho Hateful,’ 
< anrye'tv, hato, ahominato.] 1. In Gr.viyth., a 
river of tho lower world. — 2. [NL.] Ingoo?., a 
genus of butterflies, of tho subfamily Picrinre, 
Staudinger, 1876. 

Suabian, a. and n. Same as Swabian. 

suability (su-.a-biri-ti), w. [< suable + -i-ty.'] 
Liability to bo sued'; the state of being suable, 
or subject by law' to civil process. 

suable (su'a-bl), a. [< sue^ + -able.] Capable 
of being or liable to bo sued; subject by law' to 
civil process. 


suasively 

suadet (swad), v. t. [< OF. suadcr = Sp. .^uadir 
= It. suadcrc, < L. suaderc, advise, urge, per- 
suade: QQQ suasion, and cf. dissuade, persuade.] 
To persuade. 

suadiblet (swa'di-bl), a. [< suadc + -ihlc.] 
Same as snasihlc. 

Suseda (styi-e'dii), n. [NL. (Forskfil, 1775), from 
an Ar. name,]’ A genus of apetaloiis plants, of 
the order Chenopodiaccx and series Spirolohep , 
type of the tribe SufcdCcX. it is characterized h\ 
fleshy linear leaves, and flowers with a flve-lobed pcr«i.-. 
tent perianth from which the inclosed utricle is nearlj <rr 
quite free. There ore about 45 species, natives of Foa- 
shores and salt deserts. They are erector prostrate herli> 
or shrubs, green or glaucous, and either simple or dlifuseh 
branched. Their leaves are usually terete and entire, .’in.l 
their flowers small and nearly or quite sessile in the axils 
S. linearis is a small sea-coast plant of the Atlantic 
from Nova Scotia to Florida; C or 7 other species occur 
westward. S. fruticosa, known as sea-rosemanj, shntl'Kf 
goosefoot, or white glasswort, an erect branching evcrgrcin 
common in the Mediterranean region, is one of the plants 
formerly burned to produce barilla. For 5. Tuarifnnn, also 
called sea-goosefooi, see sea-Uitc, under hlile-. 

Susedese (su-e'de-e), n.xd. [NL. (Moquin, 1852), 

< Suieda +’ -c/c.) A tribe of apetalous plants, 
of the order Chcnopodiacccc and suborder CJicno- 
podicic. It is characterized by an unjointed stem v ith 
mostly linear, terete, or ovate leaves, and by its fruit, a 
utricle included in the unchanged or appendagedperiantb. 
the seed-coat crustaceous or finally membranous, and tin 
embrj'o spiral. It includes five genera, four monotypic 
and occurring in saline regions in Persia and central Asia; 
for the other, the type, see Suwda. 

suaget, swaget (swnj), v. [< ME. swagcti; Ijy 
aphorosis from assuage.} I. irans. To make 
quiot; soothe; assuage. 

Ffayne were tho freikes and the folke all. 

And swiftly thai swere, sicagit there herttes, 

To be lell to the lord all his lyf tynie. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S), 1. 13C43. 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and 'sitage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts. 

Jililton, P. L., i. 5 :g. 

II. inirans. To become quiet; abate. 

These yoies seuyn 
Shnllc ncuer stvage nor sesse 
But eucrmorc endure and encresse. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 140. 

Soonc after mydnyght the gretc tempest byganne to 
suage and wex lasse. 

Sir It. Guylfordc, l^'lgrjmnge, p. 73. 
suant^ (su'ant), a. [Also suent, formerly 3Cif- 
(int, seweni’i < OF. suant, ppr. otsuivre, etc., fol- 
low: seo 1. Following; sequent; 
pursuant. nalliwcU {uudov suent ). — 2. Smooth: 
oven. 

The Middlesex Cattle Show goes ofT here with dclat an- 
nually, as If all the joints of the agricultural machine u ere 
Thorcau, Walden, p. 37. 

[Prov. Eng, and Now' Eng. in both senses.] 
suant^ (su'ant), n, [Formerly also sewant; ori- 
gin uncertain.] The plaice. HalliwcU (untler 
bcwant). [Prov. Eng.] 

Behold some others rangfed all along 
To take the sewant, yea, tho flounder sweet. 

J. Dennys (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, 1. 171). 
The shad that in the springtime cometh in ; 

The suant swift, that Is not set by least. 

J. Dennys (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, 1. 175). 

suantly (su'ant-li), adv. Evenly; smoothly; 
regularly. Also sucntly. [Prov. New’ Eng.] 
suarrow (so-ar'6), n. A variant of souari. 
suasible (sw'a'si-bl), a. [= Sp. suasihlc = It. 
suasibilc, < L. suadcrc, pp. suasus, advise, urge: 
seo suadc, suasion. Cf. suadiblc.] Same ns per- 
suasible. Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 
suasion (sw’fi'zhon), ??, [< ME. suacyon, < OF. 
suasion = It. suasionc, < L. suasio{n-), an ad- 
vising, a counseling, exhortation, < suadcrc, pp, 
suasus, adrise, counsel, urge, persuade (cf. LL. 
suadus, persuasive, L. Suada, the goddess of 
persuasion), < suavis, orig. ^suadvis, pleasant, 
sw’oct: seo suave, sweet.] Tho act or effori 
of persuading; the use of persuasive means 
or ofiorts: now chiefly in the phrase moral 
suasion. 

The suacyon of swetenesso rethorj'cn. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 1. 

Thei had, by tho subtill suasion of the deuill, broken 
the thirde commnundement in tasting the forboden fruyte. 

Sir T. More, 'Works, p. 157. 

She did not dare to come down the path to shake her, 
and moral suasion at the distance of si.xty or seventy feet 
is very ineffective. T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 1S4. 

suasive (swa'siv), a. [< OF. suasif = Sp. It. 
suasivo, < L. suadcrc, pp. suasus, advise, urge: 
seo suadc, suasion.] Ha\'ing pow’er to per- 
suade; persuasive. [Archaic and poetical.] 

Its (justice’s) command over them was but suasive and 
political. South, Sermons, I. il. 

suasively (swii'siv-li), adv. So as to persuade. 

Let a true tale ... be suasively told them. 

Carlyle, French Kev., I. iii. 2. 



suasory 

suasoryt (siva'so-ri), «. [= OF. siiasoiro = Sp. 

ly. It. < Ij. iiiiasoriiis, of or portaiuiiig 

or piTsiinsioii, < sitasnyj oue who atl- 
vi-cs or iH'i-Minilcs, < sitadcrc. advise, porsiiado : 

i-iimlr, ximsiim.] Tending to porsiiado ; por- 
iaia'.ive. 

\ Ill - 'HI or riillclii!: Temptation. 

I,'. II '1 fill', rxpos. of the horil’s Prayer, 'Works, 1. 1-10. 

VC (swiiv or swiiv), a. [< F. xiiitrc = Sp. Pg. 

I = it. .vO(irr,< L. siinvis, orig. ‘siindrik = Gr. 

■ .-ivi-pt. agreeablo, = AS. xivcir, E. siml: 

CC.'xiiiidc, suasion, etc. J Soothingly 

r.-ro' able; pleasant; mollifying; bland: n.i-eil 
. " j.-r-oii'i or things: as, a snare diplomatist; 

. , 11 ' politone.ss. 

11'. II ill, ... to ivhom the husky oat-enke uns. from 

r. Ill, rwiir ill mmam, secineil la his host snlrils. 

Chnrjntlc Jlnint,', Hiihley, x,ivl. 

V, I. .t ai’atle, .'iinrr, courteous touc.s 1 

Mr/. II. Jack^nit, Ilamono, 1. 

saP'Vely fswav'- or swav'li), adr. In a suave nr 
c.ioiliimfiiianner; blandly: a.s, to. speak .ei/mvh/. 

.suavifyt (swav'i-fi), r. f. [< Jj.snari.s, siveo'l, 
-I-' inn re, make (see •;///).] To make alTablo. 
/i' ji. Ilirl. 

.suivilofiuentl (siva-vil'd-kwent), a. [< LI,. 

, rr!liigncn{l-)s, speaking sweetly, < L. .iiiiti-iv. 
oit.'t, + loqncn{t-)s, ppr. of /nr/Hi. speak.] 
Sm .iking suavely or blandly; using soothing 
Ilf egreeable speeeh. JIailiii, 17:17. 

Euaviloiiuyt (swa-vil'p-kwi), II. [< LL. .miiim- 
/i.piiiiiii. sweet speaking,<Ij..eiiiirihi7iiiis, spoiik- 
ing swootly. < snnrh, sweet, -1- /ni/iii. speak.] 
.-v.i etness of speech. Coni]iare snnrihujninl. 

ru.Tvity (swav'i-ti), ii. [< F. snitnl, = Sp, 

• 'iind'id = Pg.siiiirWin/i' = It. sunritn, smn tin, 
< Ij. ^nnriln{t~)s, sweetness, pleasantnes'.<.eiiii- 
iiv, sweet, pleasant: .see .Minri.] 1. I’leasani 
.ir -.iiething tpiality or manner; agrecableness; 
hl.ii.ilness: as. .siiiin'fi; of manner or address. 

Iiiir eon people . , . prcotlyloek /unril,/. niul pheu ii 
(.iiiipirilbe 111.-11101111011 to niliinrehllllle.'. 

II. .S^iriieer, Prill, of Soeluh, § -1 It 

Tpeuorst thfit cniihefaM of It {IkniuiueV sljle' i' tliiil 
I:* r'l.iri's/ hieliiie' tomiiukishiie", nml that llsipilitPm 
1. irehts iipui fleeplnes-i. 

J. -1. .vpiiiiiiefr, Ttal) nml firtece. p 7.' 

Iliiu-e — 2. PI. .eii/irifii.e (-tizj. That whieli 
siii'M-, bland, nr .sootliing. 

Tie ih -'Hires ami riionViWef llfeille nut one h) one ns 
ei‘ihik tliniuuh thefocl.al fr.ile. 

0. ir. //oIiiii-T, Prefe'snr li 

ai. .'Sweetness to the senses; a mild or agree- 
able ipiality. iMni'.iin. 

sill- [llarhell ile'lreil them fthe iinmlraki-sl for rarilj, 
pul -110111110. nr nien'Iii. .e/r ISrmnir, Vulg. Ilrr , vli. 7 
=SyiL 1. rrlnnlly, nnuulty, elilllly, cniirtt-'.v. 

sub-. PIL. .'»//- = OF. snh-, sou-, F. ,S-||/|-. smi- 
= I’r. snh- = Sp. I’g. It. snh-, < L. snh, iiiep. 
uith abb, under, before, near; of time, toward. 
U]i t'l, just after; in com]i., under (of idai-ei. 
.sei-ri-ily (of aelion); Ike h remains in enniii. 
unehaiigeil. e.veejit before c,/. ii, ]>, wliere it is 
usiiidly, and before in and r," where it is oflen 
as-iinilated (snr-, snj-, snr)-, sn}i-, .Mini-, snr-); 
al-e in another {nriii snhs, in eomp. .mi.'-, as in 
.Mi.n/i'iJ-, nnderlake, snslinrrc, sustain, ele., 
rediieeil to. Ml- before a radical s, as in snijnnn, 
bull: niiiler, sn\ji!rnrc, snsjiire; ]irob. = l!r. 
I'll, under I see /ii/;)o-),with initial s-as in .'-iipu- 
= f Ir. I -ip (.see s'njn r-, hijpi r-) : see ii;i and nn i . 
(If. .•idi/<r-,] A jirefi.v of Latin origin, meaning 

* mub r, below, beneath,’ or ‘ from niider.’ (n) K 
i"-' iirj III It'IIleral neii'e hi mniiyuoril", verb', inlRi-lIvt-. 
iui<ln'jiiii'.t.-iI.eiifrnmtheI.'itfii,:islii/iifi/orriii,umK-rI)liie, 
ni’.-ri'l--, umlenerite. riit/ntlr, all ibiivii. Jiiliiiirr.iir, plunge 
'I.tuii, ite., the Illeral feiou lieliig In miniy c.i'i s iint fill 
Pi llnell'li, M In np.Jce/, mhjiiin, mbtract, etc. (fi) It nl'n 
trill i —I' on Inferior or Mihiirilliiiite p.-irt or lU-aree, ns In 
/'it'iin'l/, t'pet-Ially with mljectivei*, where It In eiiillr.-i- 
1 M In the Knell'll -i*j/il,ine.'inlne*nimewh:it, rather,’ ns In 
j'.i. .e,.;. uiuri'h, nilj'tulrhl, aweetl'li, etc., helne 111 Ihe'e 
eri eiy extemlei! In mnderii iipe, ns on necepled Knell'Ii 
f .11 ,-iiIie, nppllciihle not only to niljectlvts of J.:itlii orl- 
ePi 1 'p. t-Ially In Felentllle ufc. ns In mhnhitr, mticnrilnlr, 
j-iMi'iiie, elc., hilt In ri-orils of otlii-r crlelii, ns mUmrii 
’I'le/iV. (r) It Is ,n]sii freely used uitli iioun.silenolliii; nii 
'ig. lit or ii illvl'inn, to denote nn Inferior or fiiilioidlnnle 

id or dli-j'Ion, ns In mlilcncini, rnhjtrior, mtn/enu/, nth- 

'k', Ite., not only ultli f-utlii Imt tilth nonns of other 
"■i_-ni, us in ntbrnnlcr, /ntninir/hal, mhJrc/Umaii, etc., 
-'hire It Is eunlviilent to tinder- or ife;iid.i/, and Is iiBiiitlly 

t. iittin with a hyphen, (d) In iniiny e:ise», espeeliilly 
-/In re It has Iieen ii'slinlintcd, aH In mic-, fi//-, Joe/-. eii;i . 
e'li.i-, r.ir , the force of the prellx Is not felt In l.iigllnli, mid 
tilt- word Is to KnttllshnppreheiiKlon a primitive, ns In me- 
cir, eii/ir, /inj'jr/t, /upp'jrt, xiimiiioii, /urrcinlcr, etc. In 
t'l Imp. Ill iiFexii!i. deniitcii— (c) Iiiroijf.and final.: (11 Infc- 
ri'irlty In kind, itiiallty, character, dt-grec, eiteiil, ami the 
hli. It Isprellied almost at will to adjectives adniltllni: 
of coinpiirbon, and In Ils varliiun apiillcatinns niiiy lie ren- 
d'riil Iiy 'h-'H than, not iiiiltc, not exiietly, Foniewliai, 
m-irly, hardly, nInioKt,' cic. ; It nitcii has the dhnhilshing 
or depreciating force of the buIIIx -i»/|t ; It |h Foinellincs 
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prellxed, like about, merely to avoid committal to moro 
precise or e.\act statement, hut In a few cases Implies iin- 
likeness nmonntliig to opposileness and so to negation of 
some character or attribute, with the meaning nearly of 
quasi, or ji'i'iido-, A particular case indicates taLVonomle 
Inferiority, or suhordinatioii In classifleatory grade, of any 
group from fiiM-iTisdoin to subvarictn: it is the souse (c) 
Jihtu'c noted, and the same os the botanical sense (2) helow. 
(-2) Inferlonty In place or position; lowness of relative lo- 
cation. This sense is more dcllnitc, and the meaning of 
Ituyer than’ may usually ho rendered by 'under, iiiidcr- 
tie-atli, hciieath, below,* somctinics by 'on the under side 
ef. This sub- Is syiionyinous with in/ra- or rii.fi'ro-, ami 
with iiiipO", and is tlic opposite of supra- or super-, Inipcr-. 
and sonietiniesrpi-. (/) In bot., (1) with adjectives, htei nl 
position neneath. as in sabcorticat, subbymenial, sub/ 2 nfb'r- 
uiat, sabpelwlar, etc., (2) with ciassillcatory terms, a sy.s- 
tenialic grade next lower than that of the stem-woid, as 
in siiliiirdcr, subtenus, subsjo'eies; (3) with adjectives and 
adverb', an Infeiioi degice or extent, 'somewhat, to some 
extent, Inipeifeetly, a-, in sutiauputav, subaseeiulinq, sub- 
eaialatr, subeonualt, etc. (ii) In r/irni., the fact that the 
niemlier of the coiiipoiind with which it is connected is In 
relatii e iniulimiin . tliiis. .'iitacetate of lead is a compound 
of lead amt .-leetle acid which iscapableof combining with 
inure aectie arid r.idle.ils, tint not with more lead. [As 
Fill'- in mii't of the uses noted alioie ts now established 
II' lui r.ngli'h fonnativc, it is to be treated, like unilcr- In 
Fiiiiihir ciisi-s, as iipplicalilc in niodent use In any instance 
w lieu- It iiiiiy tie w.ii,ted; and of the modem coinpouudsFO 
fol nil'll only the pi inetpal ones are enteicd liclow, usually 
w itlnmt fiiithei Ltymological note. Many of thcndjectlvcs 
ti.iie two tiieiiiiii-c', tbeniodcuf foriiiation dilfcriiig ac- 
cor-Iiiieli tbii', tnbabtbmiinnl, 'sitniiird under tile nbdo- 
tii'-ii. ts ftiinu-d L. Fill, iiiiiler, l nb'liiiiicn (abdomin-), 
iit'.loniin. of. Willie tnbabtloiaiiinl, - not iplite abilomi- 
liiil,* Is Fill, 111, lb, 1,11, III/. Kor tho full etymology of 
tlic'i Word', will'll not given In low, see. sub- and the other 
im-niliei of tilt- . oiiip.Mliid. Tin- less fntiiili.ar compounds 
w nil mb. .in- oftiii wiitten with a hyphen; It Is here ttnl- 
foniii.v oiiitlteil I 

sub t'tib), , 1 . [(‘oiitr.of.x'ii/in/ff rii ov snhordinatc.'] 
A -'iibulti-rti; ii -.uborilimiti'. [Collotj.] 

'* .111. when we wtrcFii/,' together In camp In 160.'l,wlint 
a livilv fellow I'liiiiley Ikvy lies w us 1 " bis comrade, C do- 
m-l thinch, woiibl '-ly. 7'liacUratj, I’hilip, xxvi. 

SUbfl, 11- See sahiih. 

subaBdominul (.'iib-ab-iIomT-iinl), «. [=_ F. 
‘inhnhiltiiiiiiial : as mi/i- -P iihiliimimd.'] 1. Siltt- 
ateil liebux m- beuealli tlio abtlomen: ns, thi' 
snhiihihiminiil aii|i"iiilage' of a criislnecnu.— 2. 
Nut f|ttile abilouiiiinl in positiun. ns tho vcutnil 
litis Ilf a lisli. 

SUbacotatc I'u'i-a-s'e-lnl ), II. A basic iicclutc — 
Hull IS, HIM- 111 xx-liieli lliero arc oup or iiioi-o 
I ntiix.ib-iilsof till b:i--ie lailical which tuny com- 
bine ttilli ibi- Ill-Ill iiiibxilriil to form a uormiil 
ii'-elaie: ns. of lonil; snhnrctntc of 

i-ojiiier ixi-riligiisi. 

subacid I siib-a~'iil), <1 atui «. [= Up. snhiiriiln 
= U.snhiiiiilii.C. I, Mil/rtciib/.x, souicwlmt -siitir, < 
'/it', tltt'ler. JI, sour: nec <ic/(/.] I. //. 1. 
.Moileratelv iieiil or sour: iin, a stihncid .iiiicc. 
.Irhnihnol. — 2. lli-nee, iioliiig woi'ils or a toiu- 
[11 rniiieitl xi-rgiiig oii nciilily or Bomewhiit 
biting. 

A 1 It I ii- ,-i,/'.tri.f kind of ilrolli'li Impatience In his nature. 

.sirnif, Tristniiii Shandy, vlii. 'III. 

II. 1 '. j\ siibstiiiii-e moilerately acid, 
subacidity (sub-a-sui'i-ti), ». Tito .slate of be- 
ing 'iibaeiil; also. Unit wliicli is sliglitly acid 
or net-id. 

j\ tln-'dogie /ubandit;/. The -Ulantie, J.XVII. 411. 

subacidulous (nub-a-sid'u-lus), n. Moderntoly 

nel'llllolls. 

lii'ting a thlmldefnl of rich faiiary. Iiniieycd Cyptiis, 
nr -nbacidutons ll'jck. /ejii'j/f. Minty WiiidoWB, p. 2111. 

subftcrid (Wii>-ak'rid), o. Modcratciy acrid, 
sliiirii, orjimigeul. .s’l,-./. Fhi/rr. 
subacromiul (Mib-a-kro'iui-nl). a. [< L. snh, iiu- 
lier. -b NTj. iirriiinmn: .see «i-/-oiKi«/.] Kituatcil 
below the ucromioii: ns, a snhacrnmiid bttr.sa. 
subaett (Mib-iikt'). r. I. [< L. snhnnins, itj). of 
snhiiiirr, bring under, subdue, < sub, niiilcr, -b 
iiijiri, lead, bring: sec oe/.J To rodttco; .sub- 
due; siilijeet. A'rrb/n, True Keligion, II. .'17.7. 
subaett (sitb-akl'), a. [ME., < L. snbaetus, pp.: 
see Hie verb.] Ifeiluccd; subdued. 

In Novi-niti’i and Mauhe her braiinches sette 

In doling *1 lande Fij/jort. 

S’allinli, 1. Ifiisbondriefn IkT. S.), ji. 122. 

subactiont (htib-ak'slioii), ». [< L. .M//,f/e//o(M-), 
a working Hirongli or uji, ]irepariition: seo snb- 
iirl.] 1. The act of redueing, or tlio .slain of 
being reduced; rediietion. Jlaaiii, Niil, Ili.st., 
^ HII.S. — 2. A snii.staiicc reduced. 
Bubacuminate {siib-a-ku'nii-iitlt), a. Somc- 
wlnit neuminate. 

subacute (mib-a-kftt'), o. Noting a eonditioii 
.iiisl below llmf'or aetilencsH, in tiny hoiiru. 
subacutoly (Bub-ji-lriitTi), ado. In a Biibaouto 
ninnnor. 

subaerial (anb-ii-o'ri-nl), a. In ffcid., formed, 
produced, or dcpositeil in tho opon air, and not 
boiicalii tho son, or uudor water, or bolow tho 
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Biirfaoo; not submarinoorsubton'anean: thus, 
snbiierittl denudation or erosion. See leoliaiO-, 2. 
subagency (sub-a'jon-si), n. A delegated 
agency. 

subagent (snb-a'jont), it. In law, tbo agent of 
nn agent. 

subab. (so'bil), ii. [Also suba, soubah; < Pers. 
Hind, siihufi, a province.] 1. A division or 
province of tbo Mogul empire. Yule and Bur- 
nell. — 2. An abbreviation of snbalidar. 
subabdar (so-bjl-dilr'), n. [Also soubalidar, 
siinbadar; < Pofs. Hind, siibulidur, < siibali, a 
liroviuce, -b -dar, bolding, keeping.] 1. Origi- 
nally, a lord of a subaii or province; bonce, a 
local commandant or cbiof officer. — 2. Tbo 
chief native officer of a company of sopoys. 
Ynle and Bnnicll. 

subaid (Bub-:"id'), v. t. To give secret or private 
aid to. Vuniel. [Haro.] 
subalmoner (sub-al'mon-6r),«. A subordinate 
almoner. Wood. 

subalpine (sub-al'pin), a. [=F. subaljiin n=rg. 
suhidjiino, < L. snbaljtinus, lying near tbo Alps, 
<.9 ii!i, under, -b^Hpini/s, Alpine: see nipnic.] _1. 
Living or growing on mountains at nn olov.ation 
next bolow tbo height called aljiine, — 2. Lower 
Alpino : applied to that part or none of the 
Alps wliicb lies between tho so-called “bigli- 
liind” zono and tho "Alpino” zone proper. It cx- 
tcmlshctwccn the clcvntionsof 4,000 nml 6,600 f eetapproxi- 
matcly, nml Is cspcclnlly characterized hy the presence of 
coniferous trccF, chiefly firs, which cover a large part of 
ils surface. I/irgo timber-trees rarely reach much nhnvc 
ils upper border. Helow the suhalphic zone is thchlghhmd 
or inoiiiitniu zone, the region of deciduous trees, ami above 
It the Alpine, which, ns this term is generally used, em- 
braces the region extending between tho upper limit of 
trees nml the flist appearance of permanent snow. Still 
lilghcr up Is the glnclnl region, comprelicmling all that 
part of the jMps which rises above tho limit of perpetual 
snow. The terms alpine and subalpine arc sometimes ap- 
plied to other momitalu-chniiis than the j\lps, with signill- 
catioii moro or less vaguely accordant with their appllca- 
ijoii to that chain. 

subaltern (sub'al-tfcrn or Bu-bal't6rn, tho for- 
mer always in tho logical sonso), a. tind n. [< 
Y.snbalUrnc = Sp. Pg. It. snhallcnw, < ML. snb- 
ultcnnis, Rubaltom, < L. sub, under, -b altcrnns, 
one after (bo otlior, altcniato: seo nber/i.]_ I. 
n. Having nn inferior or subordinate position ; 
subordinate; specifically (milit.), bolding tho 
ranlc of a junior offioor usually beloxv tho rank 
of captain. 

I’o this system of religion were tagged several subaltern 
iloclrliics. Swift, Talc of a Tub, ii. 

Subaltern genus, opposition, proposition, etc. .See 
tile iioiins. 

II. It. A subaltern offioor; a subordinate, 
subalternan'fc (sub-al-tcr'nant), a. and it. [= 
Sp. It. snbaltcrnantc ; ns snbnUcni -b -na/.] I. 
a. Li loffir, universal, ns opposed to iiayticular. 

II. n. A universal. 

subalternatB (.siib-al-ttr'nrit), a. and u, [< sub- 
altcni -b -n((-l.] I. a. 1. Sucoossivo; succeed- 
ing by 111011.1. luij). Viet. — 2. Subordinate ; sub- 
altern; inferior. Canon Tookey. 

H. n. In loiiic, a particular, as opposed to a 
niiircrsal. 

subalternating (sub-nl-t6r'uti-ting), a. Suc- 
eceding liy turns; Hticeessive. fnip. Diet. 
subalternation (sub-al-(6r-na,'sbpn), II. [= Pg. 
.sidniltcymn'no; ns suhaltcynato + -ion,'] 1. Tho 

stale of inferiority or subjection; tho state of 
being Bubiiltcrnato; succession by turns. Jlook- 
cy, Eecles. Polity, v. 73. — 2. In logic, an iinme- 
diato inforonco from a univorsal to a particular 
under it: as, every grlDin breathes firo; tboro- 
foro, some animals breathe firo. Some logicians 
tio not admit tbo validity of this inference, 
subanal (sub-a'nal), a. [< L. sub, under, + niiiis, 
anus: see anal.'] "Situiitodundortbo anus: spe- 
cifically noting a plato or other formation in 
cehinotlerms. Quayt.Joiiy. Gco/.Soe., XLY-GJi. 
subancestral (sub-an-ses'tral), a. Of collateral 
ancestry or dorivation ; not In tbo direct lino of 
ilescent. J’yoe, U, S, Kat. ilfi/s., XI. 588. 
subanconeal (sub-ang-kd'ne-al), a. [< L. sub, 
under, -b NL. anconeus: se’o ”«iit’ 0 iic/i/.] Situ- 
ated tindornoatU tho anconous. 
subancone'us (sub-ang-kp-nd'tis), n. ; pi. suban- 
riinci (-i). [NL., < L. siih, under, -b NL. auco- 
nius, (]. V.] A small mtisclo of tho back of tho 
olbow, arising from tho htunorus just above tbo 
olooranon fosaa, and inserted into tho capsular 
ligament of the olbiiw-joint. It roscmblos tho 
siiberiira’iis of tlio knee. 

subandean (sub-an'ile-nu), a, [< snb- -b Aurics; 
soo Aiifl/'/iii.] In eiw'jicini., subjacent with rof- 
ereneo to cot-tain iiarls of tho Andes, and no- 
xvltero iittiiining an .'tUitiulo so groat as that 
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of the highest Andean mountains : speeifying 
a certain faunal area. (See below.)— Suban- 
dean subregion, in zoogeog., one of four subregions into 
which the continent of South America (with the islands 
appertaining thereto) has been divided by A. Newton. It 
includes a not well defined northerly section of the conti- 
nent, with the islands of Tobago, Trinidad, and tlie Gala- 
pagos, and takes in all the South American countries that 
do not belong to the Amazonian, Ilrazilian, or Patagonian 
subregion. The Subandean subregion includes what has 
also been called tlie Columbian (or Colombian), but is 
more extensive. It is recognized upon ornithological 
grounds, and said to possess 72 peculiar genera of birds. 
Encyc. Brit., III. 744. 

sutangled (sub-ang'gld), o. Same as suhangu- 
Subangled wave. See wave. 
subangular (sub-ang'gu-lilr), a. Slightly angu- 
lar ; bluntly angulated. Huxley, Physiogi'aphy, 
p. 278. 

subangTilate, subangulated (sub-ang'gu-lat, 
-la-ted), (I. Somewhat angled or sharp, 
subantichrist (sub-an'ti-kiast), n. A person 
or jjower partially antagonistic to Clirist; a 
lesser antichrist. Milton, Clmreh-Govcrnment, 
i. G. [Rare.] 

subapennine (sub-ap'e-mn), a. [= F. sitbapcn- 
nin, < L. suh, under, + Apenninus, Apennino : 
see Apenmne.'] Being at the base or foot of tho 

Apennines Subapennine series, in gcol., a series 

of rocks of rlioeene age, developed in Italy on the flanks 
of tlie Apennines, and also in Sicily. In tho Lipurian rc- 
pion the Pliocene has been divided into ilessinian and 
Astian ; in Sicily, into Astian, Plaisancian, and Zanclean. 
In the hast repion these rocks rise to an elevation of 
4,000 feet above the sea.level, and arc replete with well* 
preserved forms of organic life now living in the Jlerti. 
tcrrancan. 

subapical (sub-ap'i-kal), a. [< L. suh, under, + 
apex, point: see apical Situ.ated below tlie 
apex. 

subaponeurotic (sub-ap"o-nu-rot'ik), a. [< L. 
s«t, under, + NL. aponeurosis; sen aponeurotic.'] 
Situated beneath an aponeurosis, 
subapostolic (sub-ap-os-tol'ik), a. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or constituting tho period succeeding 
that of tho apostles : as, siihajwstollo litortiture. 
Encijc. Brit., XI. 854. 

subappressed (sub-a-prest'), a. Incntum., part- 
ly appressed : as, subappressed hau's. 
Slibaquatic (sub-a-kwat'iU), a. 1. Not entire- 
ly aquatic, as a wading bird. — 2. [= F. xk/i- 
aquatique.] Situated or formed in or below tho 
surface of tho water; subaqueous, 
subaqueous (sub-a'kwe-us), a. [= It. sub- 
aquco; as L. s«5, under, + E. uqifcOK*'.] Situa- 
ted. formed, or living under water; subaquatie. 
subarachnoid (sub-a-rak'noid), <7. 1. Situated 
beneath the arachnoid — that is, between that 
membrane and tho pia mater; as, the siibaracti- 

noid space. — 2t. Subdural Subarachnoid fluid, 

the cerebrospinal fluid —Subarachnoid space, the 
space between the nraclinokl membrane and the pia 
mater. 

subarachnoidal, subarachnoidean (s\ib-ar-ak- 
noi'dal, -de-an), a. ISarao as subarachnoid. II. 
Gray, Arxiit. (ed. 1887), p. G53. 
subarborescent (siib-iir-bo*ros'rut), a. Having 
a somewhat tree-liko aspect, 
subarctic (sub-ark'tik), a. Nearly arctic ; ex- 
isting or occurring a little soutli of tlie arctic 
circle: as, n suharciic ro^ion or fauna; subarc- 
tic animals or plants ; a subarctic climate, 
subarcuate (suh-ur'ku-ut), a. ISomewhat bent 
or bowed; slightly arcuated, 
subarcuated (sub-ilr'ku-a-ted), a. Same nssub- 
arcuatc. 

subareolar (sub-a-re'6-l|ir),fl. Situated beneath 

the mammary areola Subareolar abscess, n fu- 

runculai subcutaneous abscess of the areola of the nipple, 
subarmor (sub'Ur'''mor), u. A piece of armor 
worn beneath the visible outer defense. J. 
Hewitt, Anc. Arraom*, II. 132. 
subarrhation (sub-a-rfi'.shpn), n. [< 
arratio{n-), < suharrarc, betroth, < L. sub, under, 
+ arrha, earnest-money, a pledge: sec arrha.] 
The ancient custom or rite of betrothing by tho 
bestowal, on the part of the man, of marriage 
gifts or tokens, as money, rings, or other ob- 
jects, upon the woman. Also subarratiou. 

The prayer which follows . . . takes the place of a long 
form of blessing which followed the subarrhation in the 
ancient ofiice. 

Blunt, Annotated Book of Common lh*ayer, p. 455. 
subastragalar (sub-as-trag'a-Ulr), a. Situated 
beneath the astragalus — Subastragalar ampu- 
tation, amputation of most of tho foot, leaving only the 
astragalus. 

subastragaloid (sub-as-trag'ii-foid), a. Situ- 
ated beneath or below the astragalus, 
subastral (suh-as'tr.al), a. [< L. sub, under, -1- 
astrum, a star: see astral.] Situated beneath 
the stars or heavens; terrestrial. 
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subaud (sub-ftd'), ». f. [< 1>. subaudire, supply a 
word omitted, hear a little, < sub, under, ■+- au- 
dirc, hear; see audient.] To supply mentally, 
as a word or an ellipsis. Imp. Viet. [Rare.] 
subaudition (sub-a-dish'on), n. [< L. SM5ai(di- 
tio(n-), the supplying of a word omitted, < sub- 
atidirc, supply a word omitted: see subaud.] 
The act of understanding something not ex- 
pressed; that which is understood or implied 
from that which is e.xpressed; imderstood 
moaning. Horne Toole. 

subaural (sub-fi'ral), a. Situated beneath or 
below the ear. 

subaxillar (sub-ak'si-lilr), a. and n. Same as 
snbaxillttry. 

subaxillary (sub-ak'si-la-ri), a. and ii. I. a. 

1. Ini'odV.: (o) Situated beneath the axilla or 
armpit. (5) Specifically, in ornitli., same as ax- 
illary: as, “subaxillary feathers,” Pennant.— 2. 
In 5of., placed under an axil, or angle formed by 
the branch of a plant with the stem, or by a leaf 
with tho branch.— Subaxillary region. See reyim. 

II. pi. subaxillaries (-riz). In ornith., 
same as axillar or axillary. 
subbass (sub'bas), «. In organ-building, a pedal 
stop resembling either the open or the stopped 
diapason, and of 16- or 32-foot tone. Also called 
siibbourdon. 

subblush (sub-blush'), v. i. To blush slightly. 
[Rare.] 

Uaising up fier eyes, sub-hhiAtiny as she did it. 

Steme, Tristram Shandy, is, 25, 

subbourdon (sub-biir'don), n. S.amo as snbbass. 
subbrachial (sub-bra'ki'-al), a. and n . Same as 
subbrachiatc. 

subbrachiate (sub-bra'ki-at), a. and «. I. a. 
Situated undortliopectorals, as tho ventral fins ; 
having tho vcntrals under tlie pectorals, as a 
fish. 

II. n. A subbrachiate fish. SeoSubbrachiati. 
Subbrachiati (sub-brak-i-a'ti), n. pi. An or- 
der of malacoptorygian fishes, containing those 
which are subbra'cliiato : contrasted witli Aqio- 
dc.s and Abdominalcs. Sec under Matacoptcrygii. 
subbrachycephalic (sub-brak"i-so-fal'ik or 
-sof'a-lik), a. Nearly but not quite bracliycc- 
plialic; somewhat short-headed; having a ce- 
phalic indo.K of 80.01 to 83.33 (Broca). Xaturc, 
XLI. 357. 

subbraneb (sub'brancb), n. 1. A subdivision 
of a branch, in any sense of that word. IV.S.Je- 
rons. Money and tho Meclianism of Exchange, 
p. 25.S.— 2." Spccilically, in zoological classifi- 
cation, a prime division of a branch or phylum ; 
a subpbylum. 

subbranchial (sub-brang'ki-al), a. Situated 
under tho gills. 

subbreed (sub'bred), «. A recognizable strain 
or marked subdivision of a breed; an incipient 
artificial race or stock. Daricin. 
subbrigadier (sub'brig-a-dor"), n. An officer in 
tho Horse Guards wlio ranks as cornet. [Eng.] 
.subcalcareous (sub-kal-ka'rC-ns), a. Soraowhat 
calcareous. 

subcalcarine (sub-karka-rin). a. Situated be- 
low tho calcar, as of a bird, or below tho calca- 
rine fissure of tho brain. 

subcaliber (snli-kari-bGr), a. Of less caliber: 
said of a projectile as compared with tho boro 
of the gun. Sco siibcaltbcr projectile, nnder^iro- 
jcclilc. 

subcantor (sub-kan'tor), II. In music, same as 
siicccntor, 1. 

subcapsular (sub-kap'su-liir), a. - Situated un- 
der a capsule ; being in the cavity of a capsule. 
Lancet, 1889, 1.787 — Subcapsular epithelium, .vn 
epitliclioid lining ol tho inside ol tlic capsule of n spinal 
ganglion. 

Sub carb onifer OUS ( sub-kiir-bo-uif ' o-rus) , II . and 
a. In geoL, a name given by some geologists 
to the mountain-limcstono division of the Car- 
boniferous series, or that part of the series 
which lies beneath tho millstone-grit. See car- 
boniferous. 

subc’artilaginous (siib-ktir-ti-laj'i-nus), a. 1. 
Situated below or beneath cartilage; lying un- 
der tho costal cartilages; hj-pochondrial. — 2. 
Partly or Incompletely cartilaginous, 
subcaudal (sub-ka'dal), a. and «. I. a. 1. 
Situated under the tail ; placed on tho under 
side of tho tail: as, subcaudal chevron-hones; 
tho subcaudal scutes, or iirostoges, of a snake. — 

2. Not quite caudal or terminal; situated near 
the tail or tail-end; subtcrniinal.— Subcaudal 

pouch, a pocket or recess beneath tlie root of the tail of 
tlie badger, above the anus, into which empty tlie secre- 
tions of certain subcaudal glands distinct from the ordi- 
nary anal or perineal glands of other MuMAidee. 


subclavlus 

H. 11 . That which is subcaudal; specifically, 
in herpet, a urostege ; one of tho special scutes 
upon the under side of the tail of a serpent. 
SUbcaudate (sub-ka'dat), a. 1. In entoni., hav- 
ing an imperfect tail-like process: as, butter- 
flies with subcaudatc wings. — 2. In bol. See 
sub- (/) 3. 

subcelestial (sub-se-les'tial), a. Beingbencnth 
the beav'ens. 

The superlunary but suhcclcstial world. 

Ufirvey, Irenreus, p. xc\ il. 

subcellar (sub'seFiir), n. A cellar beneath 
another cellar. 

subcentral (sub-sen'tral),n. 1. Beingvmderthr 
center. — 2. Nearly central; a little eccentric, 
subcentraliy (sub-sen'tral-i), adv. 1. Under 
the center. — 2. Nearly centrally, 
subcerebral (sub-ser'e-br.;il), a. Belovvthc cere- 
brum; speeifictiUy, below the supposed seat of 
consciousness, or not dependent on volition; 
said of involuntary or reflex action in which 
the spinal cord, but not the brain, is concerned, 
subchanter (sub'eban''''t5r), n. In music, same 
as subcantor, succentor, 1. 
subchela (sub-ke'lil), n. ; pi. subcbclx (-le). Tho 
hooked end of an appendage which bends dovni 
upon the joint to which it is articulated, but has 
no other movable claw to oppose it and thus 
make a nipper or chela. 

subchelate (sub-ke'hlt), a. Of the nature of or 
provided with a subehela. Huxley, Anat. In- 
vert., p. 327. 

SUbcheliform (sub-ke'li-form), a. Subchelate. 
Eng. Cyc. Hat. Hist. (1855), ill. 87. 
subchlorid, subchloride (sub'kl6'''rid), n. A 
compound of cblorin with an element two atoms 
of which form a biv.alent radical: as, sitbchlo- 
rid of copper (CU 2 CI 2 ); subchlorid of mercury 
(HgoCl 2 , calomel). 

subcfiondral (sub-kon'dral), a. Lying under- 
neath cartilage; subeartilaginous : as, subchon- 
dral osseous tissue. 

SUbchordal (sub-k6r'dal), a. Situated beneath 
tho chorda dorsalis, dr notochord, of a verte- 
br.ato. Compare parachordal. 
subchoroid (snb-ko'roid), a. Same as snbeho- 
rohlal. 

subchoroidal (sub-ko-roi'dal), a. Situated be- 
neath the choroid tunic of the eye Subeboroi- 

dal dropsy, morbid accumulation ol fluid between the 
edherent choroid sclerotic and tlie retina, 
suhcinctorium (sub-singk-to'ri-um), II. ; pi. stib- 
cinctoria (-ii). See siiccinctorium. 
subclass (siib'klas), n. A prime subdivision of 
a class ; in cool, and hot., a division or gi'oup of 
a grade between the class and the order; a su- 
perordor. 

subclavate (sub-kla'vat), a. Somewhat ela- 
vato; slightly enlarged toward the end.— sub- 
clavate antennffi, in entom., antennm in which tlie outer 
joints are somewliat larger tlian the basal ones, but witli- 
out forming a distinct club. 

subclavian (sub-kla'vi-an), a. and 11 . [< L. suh. 
under, + clads, a key:’’Bee clavis, and cf. clar- 
iclc.] I. n. 1. Lying or extending under, be- 
neath, or below the clavicle or collar-bone ; suh- 
clavnoular. — 2. Pertaining to the subclavian 
artery or vein: ns, the subclavian triangle or 
groove.— Subclavian artery, the principal artery oi 
the root of the neck, arising on tlie riglit side from the in- 
nominate artery and on the left from tlie arch of the aorta, 
and ending in tlie axillary artery'; tlie beginning or main 
trunk of tlie arterial system of the fore limb. See cuts un- 
der fully and einfiiT/o.— Subclavian groove, (n) A slial- 
low depression on tlie surface of the first rib, denoting tlic 
situation of a subclavian vessel. Tliere are two of tlieni, 
separated by a tubercle, respectively in front of and beliiiid 
tile insertion of tho anterior scalene muscle — the former 
for tile subclavian vein, tlie latter for the subclavian ar- 
tery. (6) A groove on tlie under side of file clavicle, for the 
insertion of tlie subclavins.- Subclavian muscle, tlie 
subclaviiis. — Subclavian nerve, the motor nerve of the 
subclavins muscle, arising from the fifth cervical nerve at 
its junction with the sixth. — Subclavian triangle. See 
fn'niififr.— Subclavian vein, the continuation of the ax- 
illary vein from the lower borderof tlie flrst rib to tlie ster- 
noclavicular articulation, where tlie vessel ends by joining 
tile internal jugular to form the innominate vein. See cut 
under tuny. 

II. A subclavian arteiy, vein, nerve, or 
muscle. 

subclavicular (sub-kla-vik'u-Hlr), a. Situated 
below tlio cla\iclo; infracla^ular; subclavian. 
— Subclavicular aneurism, an aneurism of the axillary 
arter>' situated too high to be ligated below the clavicle — 
Subclavicular fossa, the surface depression below the 
outer end of the clavicle. — Subclavicular region. Same 
asiJ^/rfrcfrti'icwfarrr^jiOuCwliich see, under in/raclavicular). 

subclavins (sub-kla'vi-us), n.; pi. subclavii (-i). 
[NL. : see subclaviau.2 A mnsclo passing from 
the first lib to the under surface of the clavicle 
or collar-bone.— SubclaviuB posticus. Same as stcr- 
nochondroscapularis. 



Suljcoccinella 

Subcoccinella (siib-kok-si-nol'ii), ji. [NL., < 
CncciiicUa.'] A ROnus of ladybirds or coo- 
dncliids based by Iluber (1841) upon tbe wido- 
.cpreacl S. 24 -pinictn fa. Also called Xnsiff. 
subcollateral (sub-ko-lat'c-ral), a. Situated 
1 „ '(>«• tlio collateral fissure of the brain, 
subcommission (sub'ko-inisb'gn), ii. An under- 
'..-■Tainission; a dmsion of a commission, 
subcommissioner (sub'ko-misli'gn-er), n. A 
■.l.oriiinatc commissioner, 
vjbeommittee (sub'kg-mit'g), II. An under 
.-ii'imitfcc: a part or di\’ision of a oommitteo. 
►•rbconcave (sub-kon'kiiv), a. SligliHy con- 
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subcorneous (sub-kor'no-us), «. 


subdlapente 

1. Somewhat subcutiS (8ub'kiV_tis), «. [bTL., < L.^sidi, und^er, 


horny; partly or partially converted into horn, n vnfio, o.v....j ni=«,.cr.,;oliori 

— 2. Placed beneath a layer of corneous struo- oonum, or true stan, ^sometimes distinguished 
ture; situated under or within a horn, nail, 


-k ciiiTs, skin.] The deeper part of 
from the rest. JIacckcf. 


• or within a horn, nan, irom ine icou 

claw, or the like: as, the subcorneous frontal subcylindric, subcylindrical , . - ’ 

processes of a ruminant. -dri-k.;!!), a. N^early or somewhat oylindncal. 

subcortical (snb-kor'ti-kal), a. Situated bo- subdatary (sub dana-n), n. The head of the 
noatli tUo cortex, (a) Situnted beneath the cerebral officials under the datary or prodatary. b 
cortex. <?») Situated beneath the cortex of a sponge, datavi/^, ,r-r^ 1/77 

(c) Situated or living beneath the cortex or bark of a tree. gubdGaCOU (sub'd6‘'^kll), U. [s ME. SUttdeliCnc, 

subcosta (sub-kos'tU), pi. suhcostic (-te). sudc'kcne = OF. sodckcncj ti\so soiidiacrc = Sp. 
TUo subcostal vein or nervuro of tUo wing of sithdidcono = Pg. suhdiacono = It. suddiaeono^ 
some insects; the first vein behind the costa. ” ' ’ - - 7 -- 1 tt 

See cut under costnL 

ruhVoncealedt(suh-koii-Bcld'),o.Hi(hlcnundor- subcostal (sub-kos't.al), a. ami «. I. a. 1. In 
■itli /’em r .Vor//(, I'lxnmon, p. iiiO. (Dnrirs.) and rook: (o) Situated below a rih; ex- 

‘ ■ - - • - tending from one nb to a succeeding one; 

infraoo.'^tal : speeilieally noting the muscles 
called .'-'tthcosUtic.s. ( 6 ) Lying along the under 
side or edge of a rib: as, a mibcostal ^oove for 
an artery, (r) Placed under orwitbin the ribs 
nr costal cartila^e.s collectively; hypochon- 
drial; suheartilaginous.— 2. In situated 

near, but not at or on, the costa: specifically 
noting the subcostal..- Subcostal angle, the angle 
whirh the cof-tal border of one side lonns with that of 
thf titbiT at the lower end of ttie ptcnium. — SubCOStal 
cells, i« , tells between tlie costal and subcostal 

M'ini thej are generally numbered from the iiaso out* 
w .ird. - Subcostal vein or nervure, in entmn., n strong 
longioidinnl \t m belund the cost.al vein and more or less 
parallt! to tiu to«tal edge, in the Iicpuloptera it forms 
the .niKrior lilgi of tlio large tlorsal cell, and exteriorly 
it t<t dhidid into a number of branches, called 

c'lHh/.f or nerr-idcv, and miinbcred from before backward. i 

.“^amctiiues called jK>«fco<trtf rriu or nertitrc. Scociitundcr SIlDuGS/U ISUL} Cion^,^*^ 

II. II. 1. In rod/, .md niinf. : (fl) A subcostal 
or infnu-o'-t.-il miis<dp. Sec suheostafis. (i) A 
Milico-tal :irler>‘. vein, or iiervo, rnnniiif: nlong 
the Ri'oove in the lower border of n rib; nn 
lutereoslul. — 2. In riitniii., a subcostal vein or 
nervure; llie stibeovla. 

subcostalis (suh-kos-ta'Iis), ; pi. .tuhcnsfalcs 
(-lv 7 l In initit.. n subcosttil or infracostal 
mii'.<-|i': any one of several muscles wliicli ox- 
leu. 1 from till' loner border or inner .surface of 
a iiW to the first, see 
nil. 

suboranial (sub kni'iii , 
iii atli til.' skull. II) Keiieral 

III.' eranial n\|s ..r cranium proper — Hint is, in 
Ilian. Ill front of the brain-ease: ns, the sitb- 
crniiuit visceral ar.'hes of the einbi'yo. 
suberenato (sub-kre'iu'it), n. (.Ibseurely or ir- 
n-RUhirly si'ullope.I. 

subcrepitant (suh-krep'i-tant). n. Appronch- 
iiiR m I'hartieler Hie i-repilant rale. Sco rale. 

A ' " 11 - Tht rapt ntn- tin:.. IX ti. 

eirnthe.l SUbcrepitation (snb-krop-i-ln'slion), n. The 


yuhe 


enbconcho'idal (sub-kong-koi'dal), a. Imper- 

1 . etlv eonchoidal; having an impcrfeetly cou- 
.•hni.ial fraetiire. 

subconical (sub-kon'i-kal), a. Somewhat or 
ji.it f|uite conical; conoitlnl. 
cabconjunctival (sub-kon-.iungk-ti'val), n. 
"situated henenth the conjunctiva. 
iTuheonnate (sub-kon'iit), a. In ciiffim.. pnr- 
tiallv connate; divided by an indistinct or 
r- irtial suture. 

.subconscious (sub-kon'slms), a. 1. Partially 
(ir feolilv conscious; of or jicrtaiiiiug to piib- 
l■nIlscioltsncss. — 2. Being or occutTing in the 
rvii.i, but not in eonsciousucss. 
subconsciously (sub-kon'slius-lil. mlr. In a 
'.iibcou'cioHS mniiner; with faint eoiiseioii'.- 
iie-s; without coiiseiousness. 
subconsciousness (sult-kou'.shus-ues), a. 1. A 
fiirin or state of coiiseiousiies'' in which theri' 
is little strength or distiiietiiess of percept mu 
or nieutai aetion in general. — 2. Mental pm- 
eoitceived as taking plaee iMthnul con- 
Ai'iou-npss. 

Tl.e lirr’oda'-'l'' 'd uticnii'chms mental mmtincatl.ui'- 

it Ini ticca unhirtaiiatcly tcmif.l —till ' 111 aotli.-. I. ef 
-.('.•'-I'-e a'aco, ILS \vu maj .tjlc it to ai.il'l llil. ceiitra- 
ill. 'lea ia terms J. irnni, raeje Itrit , X.V tT. 

.subconstellation (sub'koii-ste-hv.'-liiiii), a. ,-V 
Mihor.liiiate or soeomlary eon'-teliation. 
snbeontigUOUS (snb-kgn-tig'u-us), a. .Miiu'sl 
toitcliiiig; very sligliHy sep.arat.-d: as, 

lifpitnn' I'OMP. 

subcontinnous (8ub*U<|n-tin'u-u«5i. a. AIihom 
I' oiitinuons: noting a lino or mark whidi ha'^ 
iujt f-iight brcak.« (»r intcrniplions. 
subcontract (pnb'konMraktJ, u. A cuntra'-t 
mnlnr n provions contract, 
subcontract (bub-kon-trakt'). r. i. To mnko u 
coiifrjmt under a jirovions contract. Lonrtt. 
I. 40^. 

subcontracted (j'UlHkoii-trak'tod), o. 1. C’on- 

tnirted under a former contract; hc^ 
for llic hccoiid liiiH*. Slittk,, Lear, v. U. nil. — 

2. In futnw.j Mighlly narrowed: noting wing- 
cclN*. 

subcontractor (f^ab'koii*trak''tor), u. One \\lm 
a jiart ortho whole of a contract fnnn 
the ]>rincipal coiitraetor. 

Bubcontrariety (Fnh'kon-tra-rPe-ti), ]il. 
^nhnodrfiriffirs (Av/.). In fo/pr, tlierehilion hc- 
tv.eroi a parth'ular affirmative and a particular 
Tif'^r.Uiv** proposition in the pame terms; al'^o. 
tiic inference from one to the other. 
SUbcontran^ (Ful»-koirtrsl-ri), o, and n. L e. 
Ountrarv in nn inferior degree, (a) in jffmn . it 
(li tlio rt-Iallvu iKiPltUiri of two phullnr trlatigU-** of 
wliodi ftiicfif till- palrsoflitijiiologiai*’ angU coincide wbib* 
(Ik Iniliailiig fldcs arc Intcrclinngcd. Tlin% In llic cat 
the trjtfis!t«i Kf’l) arc fvhrr,i\tTar;’ 

(to In the tf mi is iipjilltHl (1) to llic 
jnrtlcnlar nttlnnatlvc proiKi>ilJon ami the 
inrtittilarnf’gnfive pn»i7'i«itlon, with rela- 
tion to tlic iinhcrsal jHIlrinative iwojiosl- 
tl' n and the nni^crf.il negative jirojKif-l- 
ti'ifi above them, which ha%c the same 
«ribjfcl nriil prediyalo: tlius, "some man 
I' niojiai ■' und "Eomcinan Is not mortal " 
arf rTf?/r(//ifr£7ry riropo«Ulons, \\ Ith relation 
to man is niort.'d" and “no man Is 

nKjrtal,** '\hicij arc contraries; (2) to the 
r« latloii hctwccii IwoattrllmtCB wdilcli co- 
In the rarne suhslance, yet in such 
a v.iiy tlait the more there is of one the less there Is of the 
nnifr.— Subcontrary section, one of the circular pee- 
iI'iUH fjf a (piadric cone In IIh relation t«i another circular 
>'cll(^Ti notiiandlel to It. 

II. II.; pi. suheantrarirs (-riz). In Inijir, a 
siih'-ontrary proposition, 
subconvex’ (siib-kon'vek.s), a. .Somewhat 
rounded or eonvex. 

Bubcoracoid (snb-kor'a-koid), a. Situated or 
occurring below Hie eonieoid process. 
Bubcordate (sub-ki'ir'dat), a. Nearly liearl- 
slmped. 

Bubcordiform (sub-kor'di-fOrm), a. Same ns 
siihcordntc. 
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< LL. suhdiaconuSj < L. sub, under, + biL. ma- 
6 *o?Mf 5 , a deacon: sco dco.con.~\ Amember of the 
ecclesiastical order next below that of deacon, 
hulidcaconsare first mentioned in the third century. They 
assisted the deacons, and kept order at the doors of the 
church. In the 'Westem Cfiurch the duty of the sub- 
deacon is to prepare the holy vessels and the bread, wine, 
and water for the eiicharist, to pour the water into the 
chalice, and, since the seventh or eighth centunr, to^ read 

the cplstlc—adntypreviously, as still in theEast, assigned 

to tlio reader. In the Greek Church the subdeacon pre* 
pares the holy vessels, and guards the gates of the bema 
during liturgy. In the Greek Church the subdiaconate 
has always been one of the minor orders. In the estem 
Church it became one of the major or holy orders in the 
twelfth century. The bishop, priest, or other cleric who 
acts as second or subordinate assistant at the eucliarist is 
called the suhdeacon, and the term is used in this sense 
in the Anglican Clmrch also, although that church has no 
longer an order of snbdeacons. Sec epistler. 
subdeaconry (sub'de'kn-ri), u. [< siibdcncoii 
+ -n/.] Same as sitbtleacoiisbip. 
subdeaconsbip (sub'dS'kn-sbip), n. The order 
or ofTico of subdeacon; tbo subdiaconate. 

n), II. [< ME. sucWcnc, sodeno, 
also souMcnc, < OP. 'soiidcieii, sousdoijeii, < 
ML. stibdccnitus, subdean, < L. sitii, under, + 
dccaiiiis, dean: see dcaii-.'] A vice-dean; a 
dean’s substitute or vicegerent. 

Sccutoiirs Dntl Bniictics. Piers Plotmnan (C), x\'il. 277. 

subdeanery (sub'de'’'nfer-i), n. [< subdean + 
■rri/.] The ofiico or rank of subdean, 
subdecanal (sub-dok'n-nal), a. [< ML. siib- 
dccaiius, subdenn, + -«/.] Kelnting to a sub- 

iXulrov 0^.1 mmoeeding SuMe^taal tub-desH-nm^^^^ «. Derived by 
* ilivipion by a multiple of ton. 

-ill a 1 Siluiitcd be- Siitdecuple (sub-dek'n-pl), (7. Containing one 


ijuisr <»f siihcn'pituiit ralo.s. 
subcrescentic ('-ub-kre-seii'tik), a. Irregularly 
111 ' luipiTfi'i'lly ••rcseoiilic. 


Bubdelegate (sub'dol'e-gat), ». 
delegate. 

subdelegate (sub-dcl'e-gfit), r. t. To appoint 
to act ns subdolegato or under another, 
subdelirium (siib-dg-lii'i-um), n. Mild deliri- 
um with lucid intorvals. 

subdeltoidal(sub-del-toi'dnl), n. Approaobmg 
in slmpo the Greek letter A. Also subdeltoid. 
subdentate (sub-den'tat), a. 1. Imporfeetly 
dentato; having indistinct teeth ; denticulate. 
— 2. Of cotneenus, baviug teeth in the lower 
jaw only: the opposite of superdeiitaic. Dew- 
[Karo.] 


Surooossub. 

;;l,?.‘Hm‘sv7iov:::rX".'orS mdontedheneatu, 


pone 

Ill'll Mi/ii’mr/i/i.s', .lulifeiiinratis, and arUrulari.'i 


Imp. Diet. 
suhdepressed (suh-de-prest'). 


Somewhat 


suhcrureal(siib-kr6'ri;-nl),n. suh^'erisoriousf (suMer a. [< L. 

Iicnoath the erurn'tis, ns a iniisclo. spetifjing under, + dcrisoriiis, serving for langhtor, 

ridiculous : sec dcrison/.] Ridiculing with raod- 


tlu* .‘iulKTiinriis. 
subcrystalline (sub*kris't;i-liii), a. Imporfodly 


oration or delicacy. D)\ IL ^lorc. 


n. A word 



trifurm; like a colter iii being cumod along one a word derived from a derivative 

e.lge and slraiglii along the otlicr. Also sub- directly from the root. [Rare.] 

ntKrotfd. , . w - V T 1 1 • 1 Rubdermal fsub-dOr'mal), ^7, Beneath tbo skin? 

subculture (sub-kul tur), ». In hncArioloyy, a , “odormnk subcutaneous. 

,'ulture derived from a prcMOUH cult^^^^^^ Bubdeterminant (sub-de-t6r'mi-imnt), ii. In 

SUbcutaneous(t'Ub-ku-t.i no-u3),«. l, Situate „ determinant from a symmotncnlly 

bi'iieatb the skin, m general; subdormnl; lying of a matrix 

in the true Mdii or Ciilks, under the cutic^ Subdiaconate (stib-tli-ak'o-nat), n. [< ML. 

I'utieiilar. iilaeed or perfonned tindei Hie skin, n^ijdincoiiadw, < LL. suhd'iacoiiiis, subdeacon: 
li j-podeniiie ; us, a .suhr.utaiieniis injeetton.— 2. siibdcacoii.'] Tlio office or order of subdea- 
Fitted for use under Hie .ikm ; liypodermio : as, 

a .sKhcHffiHtoKK syringe; a .siibciitaiicniis saw.— -"Udiol (sub'di-al), a. [=OF. subdial, < L. nih- 
3. Ijiving under t *'0 skin; burrowing injb® (liali.i, siibdivalis, that is in the open air, (. sub, 

under, + divuiii, the sky, the open air, akin to 


hkiii: as, II .'.H/wiiffiiicoa.'i parasitic insect — Sub- 
cutaneous feeding, ninoilvot nrllltciai feeding byineanfi 
ri( large liyimilernilc liilectliinii of mitriiilt mllisl.uicei.— 
Subcutaneous fracture, simple fracture.— Subcuta- 
neous metbod, the mode or niiiiincr of perfonning sur- 
gical opcmllniiK, ns tenotomy, osteotomy, etc., witli the 
smallest poEslIile opening llirougli tlie nklii. 
subcutaneously (Bub-kfi-tii'ne-iis-li), adv. In a 
subcutaneous inannor, in any sense j hjiiodor- 
mically. 

subcuticular (sub-kfi-tik'u-liir), n. Situated 


dies, (lay, Sk-t. di/ii, the slej-: see dcitp, dial.] 
Of or pertaining to tho open air; being under 
tlio open sky. Imp. Diet. [Rare.] 

The Atlicrikm IlelliiBtick or SuMial Court wns rurnl, and 
for tlio most p-iit kept in tlie open nirc. Ak Bacon, iv. IB. 

subdialect (sub'di'a-lekt), II. An inferior dia- 
lect; a Kiibordinate’urless important or promi- 
nent dialect. 


n 7 !deAbo*cuticio or SUbdiapentef (Mib-dl-ii-pon'tc), n. In medieval 

cutanoouBj dermal. an intervni of a Uflli below a given tone. 



subdiatessaron 

sutdiatessaront (suTj-di-a-tos'a-ron), II. In 
medieval music, an interval o£ a fouifcli 'below a 
given tone. 

BUbdiohotomy (sub-di-bot'o-mi), n. A subor- 
dinate or interior dicbotoiny) or di^nsion into 
pairs; a subdivision. Milton, Aroopagitioa, 
p. 53. 

subdistinction (sub'dis-tinglc''sbpn), n. A sub- 
ordinate distinction. Sir M. Male. 
subdistrict (sub'dis''trikt), ii. A part or dm- 
sion of a district. 

subdititious (sub-di-tisb'us), a. [< L. sulditi- 
iius, subditicius, substituted, supposititious, < 
subdere, put or set under, < siib, under, + "dare, 
put.] Put secretly in the place of soinetbing 
else; foisted in. Imj). Diet. [Bare.] 
subdiversify (sub-di-vdr'si-fi), v. f. To diver- 
sify again wbat is already diversified. Sir M. 
Male. [Rare.] 

subdivide (sub-di-vid'), v.; prot. and pp. sub- 
divided, ppr. subdividing. [= Sp. Pg. subdividir 
= It. subdividcrc, < Llj. snbdiridcrc, subdmdo, 

< h. sub, under, -i- dicidcrc, dir-ido: see divide."] 

1. trails. To rodirudo after a first division. 

TlioproRcnicsot Clmmnnd .Taplicl swarmed Into colo. 

iiics,and tliose colonics wctefiihdiciiUil Into inanyotlicrs. 

Drildvn. 

n. intrans, 1. To separate into subdivisions. 

AmouRSt some men n sect !s suflldcntly tliondit to bo 
reproved tf H nnd breaks Into little fractions, 

or changes its own opinions. Jer, Taiilovt Works, VI. ll2G. 

2. To become scpaiated. [Bare.] 

When Brutus and Cassius were ovcrtluown^ then soon 
after Antonins und Octavius brake and aulKtimUd. 

JJneoi], I'uctlon (cd. IfaS"). 

subdivisible (sub-di-viz'i-bl), a. Susceptible 
of subdivision. 

subdivision (sub-di-vizb'on), u. [= P. subdi- 
vision = Sp. subdivision = "Pg. sitbdirisdo, < LL. 
subdivisio{n-),i subdividcrc, subdivide: see sub- 
divide.] 1. The act of reditiding, or separating 
into sraallcr parts. 

Wlicnnnyof tito parts of an Idea arc yet farther divided 
in order to a clear CMpIIeatlon of the wholo, this Is called 
a siibilMeion, irnl/s, I.oaIc, 1. \l. § S. 

2. A minor dirision; a part of a part; .spoeili- 
eally, in soiil. and but., a minor division of a 
group; a subsection: ns, subdivisions ot a poinin. 

In the Dcclinal Table the tuMMnom of the Cnbit, vis. 
the Span, I'alm, and IllRit, arc deduced . . . from the 
shorter Cuhit. Artiulhiwl, Ancient Coins, p. 73. 

subdivisional (sub-di-vizli'on-al), a. [< sitbdi- 
visiun + -al.] Of or pertaining to subdivision 
or a subdivision: as. a siibdirisioiial name. 
Quart. Jour, tlcol. Sue., XIjV. ii. 03. 
subdivisive (siib-di-vi'.siv), a. [< LL. .siibdivisi- 
rus, < siibdindere, subdivide: see siibdiridc.] 
Arising from subdivision. 

When n whole is dhided Into pari", these parts may, 
cither nil or some, he Iheinselves still connected nmlttpll- 
cities : nnd, if these iiro iiRain divided, there results n sub- 
division tlie sevonxl parts of wlileh nrc called the siiltti. 
risirc incndiers Sir P'. IJnimltaii, l/)ple, Lcct. xxv. 

subdolicbocephalic (sub-dol'i-ko-sof'a-Iik or 
-.sc-fal'ik), a. In (rnn/H«;.,baring’a eoplialic in- 
dex ranging between 75.01 nnd 77.77 in Broca's 
classification. 

subdolousf (sub'dfi-Ius), a. [< LL. siibdolosus, 

< L. siilidoliis, Honicwlint crafty or deceitful, < 
sub, under, i- dolus, artifice, giiile: see dolc'-K] 
Somowlmt crafty; sly; cunning; artful; deceit- 
ful. Iloivcli, Lcttcr.s, I. vi. 14. 

subdolouslyt {sub'do-lus-li), adv. In a snbdo- 
lons manner; slyly; iirtfully. 7i’i'c/y)i,To Popy.s, 
Dec. 5, IGSl. 

subdolousnesst (sub'do-lus-nes), ii. The state 
of being subdolous. lial.-cr, Clironiclcs, p. 382. 
subdominaut (snb-dom'i-nnnt), a. In music, 
the tone next below tlio dominant in a scnlo; 
tile fotirtb, as I) in tbo scalo of A : also used 
ndjoetively. .Soo diagram under circle. 
subdorsal (sttb-dor'sal), a. hicutom., situated 
on tlie side of tlio upper or dorsal surfaeo of tlio 
body: as, subdorsal striro. 
subdouble (sub-dub'l), a. Being in tlio ratio 
of 1 to 2. 

SUbduable (sub-dn'n-bl), a. [< subdue -b -nWc.] 
Capablo of being subdued ; coiuiuornblc. Iiii]i. 
Diet. 

subdual (sub-du'al), ii. [< subdue + -al.] Tito 
nctof subduiug. "ll'ai'biirtoii. Works (ed.llurd), 
VII. 329. 

subdues (sub-dus')i V, t.; prot. and yi-p.subdiiccd, 
ppr. siibduciiig. [< L. subdiiccrc, pp. siibdiictus, 
draw from under, lift up, liaul up, tal;o away, < 
sub, imdoi', + diiccrc, load, bring: soo duct. Of. 
subduct, subdue.] 1. To withdraw; tako away; 
draw or lift up. 
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It slmU ho expedient for such ns Intend to exorcise 
prayer ... to eubduee nnd convey themselves from the 
company of the worldly people. 

Beam, Enriy Worlts, p. 130. 

2. To subtract nritbmoticnlly. 

If, out of thnt supposed infinite multitude of nnlcccdont 
gcnerntlon, wo should . . . mhdiicetm, . . . tho residue 
must needs bo loss by ten Ihnn it was before thnt subdue- 
flon. SirM. Hale, Orig. of Slniihlnd, p. 10. 

subduct (sub-dukt'), v. t. [< L. siibductus, pp. 
of subduccre, draw liom luidor, take away: seo 
si(5(?iice.] Same ns subducc, 1. 

Uo . . . csinhilshcd himself upon the rug, . . .siiMuet- 
ing his coat-tails one under each arm. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 32. 

subduction (sub-duk'sbon), «. [< L. stibduc- 
tio(u-), a liauling nslioro (of a skip), a taking 
away, < subduccre, pp. siibductus, bind up, tako 
away: soo subducc.] 1. TIio net of subducting, 
taldng away, or withdrawing. Mji. JIiiU, Oocn- 
sional Meditations, JOG. — 2. Ai'itUmetical sub- 
traction. SirM. Male, Orig. of Mankind, p. 10. 
subdue (snb-du'), v. f.; prot. nnd pp. subdued, 
ppr. subduiug. £< JIE. siibducii, earlier sodiicn, 
sodciccii, suilcwen, < OP. soudiiirc, lead away, 
sedtteo, prob, also snbduo, < Ii. subduccre, draw 
from nndor, lift ttp, tako away, romove: boo sub- 
ducc, subduct.] 1. To conquer and bring into 
pormunont subjection; rodneo under dominion. 

John of Gaunt, 

Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain. 

Shat, 3 Jlcn. vl., HI. 3. 82. 
Romo learning arts from Grccco xxdiom sho subdued. 

Pope, Prol. to Addison's Cato, 1, JO. 

2. To overpower by suporior force ; gain tlio 
victory over; bring under; vanquish; crusli. 

Tngg'd lor life, nnd was by strcnglli snMiinf. 

.9/inI-.,tllIen. VI., 111. 2.173. 
Ijiy Itold upon him; If ho do resist. 

Subtitle him at his peril, Othello, 1. 3. 81. 

niink of thy woman's imture, subdued in hopeless thrall. 

ir/ii(lfrr, C-issandra Sonlhwlck. 

3. To prevail over by sonic mild or softening 
infltioneo; infiuencobynssooiation; nssimilnto; 
overcome, ns by kindness, persuasion, entreaty, 
or otlior mild lucnns; gain comiilotc .sway over; 
melt. 

>!)• nature is subdued 
To what It works In. like tho dyer's hniul. 

Shat, .Vonncis, oil. 
It might 

Therein enloy'd wero w orthy to subdue 
Tho foul of man. Milton, 1’. I-, vlll. 851. 

Clnspt hands nnd thnt putittonar)' grace 
Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she spoke. 

Temiinon, Tho Rrook. 

4. To bring down; redueo. 

Xfithtng cmild have snt/dnrd antnre 
To such a lownc'.s hut his unkind dnnghicrs. 

Shat, Lear, III. 4. 72. 

6. To tone down; soften: make less striking 
or Iiar.“!i, ns in sound, illumination, or color: in 
tills .senso genernily in tlio past participlo : ns, 
subdued colors; a .'iubdued light. 

Tho voices of tho disputants fell, iiiid the conversation 
was cnn led on thenccforlh in a mure subdued tone. 

Barham, Ingohlsliy Legends, 1. 17. 

6. To improve by cultivation; make niello w: 
break, ns land. 

In projmrtlon ns the soil is hronght Into cnlllvatinn, or 
subdued, to use the locnl plmisc, tile consumers will he- 
come mule niiinerous, and their means mere c.xtcnslve. 

Hall, Travels In N. A., I. SO. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. Vauguisb, Subjugutr, etc. (see eoiujuer), 
criiBli, (iiiell.— 3. To suticii. 

subdueKsnb-dtV). II. [ME., < .vuMwe, i*.] Sub- 
jugation ; conquest. Political Poems, etc. (cd. 
Piirnivall), p. 5. 

subduement (sub-du'ment), ii. [< subdue + 
-wciif.] Subdual; eonqiiost. jS/inA, T. nud C., 
iv. 5. 187. 

subduer (sub-du'Or), ;i. [< subdue + -o'l.] Oiio 
who or tlint wliieli subdues; ono who conqiiors 
nnd brings into subjection; a conqueror; a 
tamer, 

subduloidt (sub-dnl'sid), a. [< L. subdulcis, 
swcetisli (< sub, under, + dulcis, sweet), + -irfl.] 
Somowlmt sweet; sweotisli. Mreign, Acotaria 
(ed. 1700), p. 154. [Rnrc.] 
subduple (siib'dil-pl), n. f< B. sub, under, •)* 
duiilu.u, donblo.] ' Jlaving llie ratio of 1 to 2, — 
SuDduplo ratio. In math. Sec duple. 
subduplicate (sub-du'pli-kal), n. In math., ox- 
pressed by tbo square root:’ ns, the subdiiplicatc 
ratio of two quantities — that is, tlio ratio of 
tlioir square roots^ Tlum, the aubdnpllcato ratio of a 
table llio ratio of I'a to I't, or it Is tho ratio whoso du- 
plicate Is that of a to b. 

subdural (sub-du'rnl), a. Situated bonontb tbo 
dura mater, bofwe'en llio dura mator nnd tbo 
nraebnoid.— Subdural space, tlio Intcn’al between 


Buberose 

tbo dura mater and tbo araclmold, formerly called tbc 
caoilg of the arachnoid, when the latter membrane was 
supposed to bo rcncotcd continuously from Ibc outer suw 
face of tlic pia mater to tlio Inner surface of the dura 
mater. 

subectoderinal (sub-ok-to-d6r'mnl), a. Sihi- 
ated undonioatb tbo ectoderm. Jour. Microt. 
Sci., XXVIII. 381. 

subedit (sub-ed'it), v. t. To edit under tbc su- 
pervision of another. ThaeVeray, Pliilip, xlii. 
subeditor (snb'ed''i-tor), n. An assistant or 
Bubordinato editor; olio wlio subedits, 
subeditorial (sub-ed-i-to'ri-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to a subeditor. Aiheinciim, No. 
p. 053. 

SUbeditorsHp (sub'od'''i-tpr-sbip), ii. [< stibcih- 
tor + -ship.] The ofifico or ebargo of a subedi- 
tor. Tliaclccray, Philip, xxx. 

SUbelapMne (sub-ol'a-lin), a. Besembling flm 
rod-door, Ccrviis clap'lius, ns in tbo structuro of 
tlio antlers, but having tlio brow-tino simple, 
not reduplicated, ns in tbo gonoraDnwm anil 
Pscudaxis: correlated with claphiiic. 
subelliptio (snb-e-lip'tik), n. Somewhat eloii- 
gnto-ovato; betweon ovato nnd elliptic or ob- 
long nnd olliptic. 

subelliptical (snb-o-lip'ti-kal), n. Same as 
subclliptic. 

subemarginate (sub-6-miir'ji-nat), a. Slightly 
omarginato. 

subendocardial (snb-cn-do-kilr'di-al), a. Lyiiu; 
or occurring bonontb tlio’ endocardium.— sub- 
endocardial tissue, the snbstnncc at the lic.irt Imnic. 
dbtely underneath the endocardium. 

subendotbelial (sub-oii-dij-tlio'li-al), a. Lying 
or ooonrring bcnoafli tlio endotlielium. 
subentitle (snb-on-ti'tl), i>. 1. To give a snbor- 
dinato titlo to. The Academy, Jnn. 4, 1890, p. 7. 
subepidermal (siib-op-i-d6r'mal), a. Lying or 
oeenmiigbonontli tlio epidermis, in any sense. 
BUbepithelial (sub-op-i-tlm'li-nl), a. Lying or 
oecun'ing bonontb tbo opifbobnm.— suboplthe- 
Jlal endothelium, Deboves's naniofor nn almost coiitln- 
iious layer ol eonncctlvc.tlssiie cells between the mucous 
membrane and the cpltliclhmi of tbo broncbl, bladder, 
mid Intestine.— subopltholial plexus. Seegdexus. 
Bubequal (sub-0'kwnl), a. 1. Nearly equal. — 
2. Belated ns sovo’rnl numbers of whicli no 
one is ns largo ns tlio sum of tbo rest, 
sub equilateral (sub-o-kwi-lnt'o-rnl), a. Nearly 
oqniriitornl, ns a bivnlvo sboll." 
subequivalve (sub-6'l:wi-vnlv),n. Nonrlyoqni- 
vnlve, ns a bivnlvo sboll. 
suber (su'bOr), ii. [NL., < L. siibcr, cork, the 
corlc-onlc.] In hot., snmo ns corl't, 3. 
suberate (su'bo-rat), ji. l(,subcr-ic + -afch.] A 
salt (CpIIiohlo’t).]) of snberio acid. 

Buberect (snb-’’5-rckt'), rr. Nearly erect, 
subereous (su-bu'rfi-ns), a. [< L. siibcrciis, of 
cork, pertaining to’ tlio eork-onk, < suber, cork, 
tlio cork-oak.] Corky; siiberoso; in ciitoni., 
specifying n soft elastic substance, somewliai 
lilco c’ork, foiuid in tbo niatnro galls of somo 
cjniipidoiis insects. 

suberic (su-ber'ik), a. [< L. suber, cork, the 
eork-oak, 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to cork; su- 
bereoii.s. -Suberic aciil,CeIIjrO.|,n dibnslo ncldwblcli 
forms small granular crystnls very soluble In belling wa- 
ter. In nlcobol.nml In clbcr: It fuses at about 300* E., ami 
Eubihnes In uclciilar crystnls. It Is prepared by treating 
rasped eork with nitric nchl. It Is nl^o produced when 
iillric nehl nets on stearic, mnrgnrlc, or olcle acid, ami 
other fatty bodies. 

suberiferous (su-bo-rif'e-rus), a. [< subcr(iii) 
+ L./rn'c = B. icrii'i.] ’In 5of., bearing or pro- 
ducing snberin. 

suberifioation (sn-bo-rif-i-kft'sbon), ii. [< L. 
suber, cori;, + -/icn//’ti(ii-), < facc'rc, make.] In 
bot., snmo ns siibcrhiitioii. 
suberin, suberine (su'bo-rin), ii. [< L. suber, 
eork, tlio cork-oak, 4- -in-, -iiicS.] Tlio cellu- 
lar tissuo of cork after tho various soluble 
matters liavo boon removed. It Is allied to 
ccllnloso. Soo corlA, 2. 
suberizatiou (su'bD-ri-zii'sbon), n. [< subcri:c 
4- -atioii.] Ill bo't., tlio transformation of a 
membruuo or coil-wall into snberin or eork. 
SUberize (sfi'bg-riz), v. i . ; jirot. nnd pp. subr- 
rhed, ppr. subcrixiiiy. [< L. suber, cork, 4- -i.-c.] 
In bot., to render corky, ns a cell-wall, 
suberoded (sub-5-ro'ded), a. Same ns siibc- 
rosci. 

suberoset (snb-e-ros')) a. [< L. sub, under, + 
crosiis, pp. of crodcrc, gnaw off or away, con- 
sume: soo erode.] In bot., slightly eroso; ap- 
pearing ns if a littlo oaten or gnawed on tbo 
margin. 

suberose^, suberous (su'be-ros, -ms), a. [< L. 
sillier, cork, the cork-oak, 4- -osc, -oils.] Snmo 


ns subereous, suberic. 



sutesophageal 

suljesophageal, subresophageal (sulb-e-so-faj'- 
f-nl), «. yit'ifited bolow or lioneath the esoph- 
iiqiis or guild ; in Arihropo^a, specifying oer- 
tmn nervous ganglia vrhioh lie underneath 
(venfrad of) the esophagus. Also iiifra-csoplm- 

I Subesophageal ganglion. Sec ganglion. 

Slihfactor (sub'fak'tpr), v. An under factor or 
11-1 rt. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xli. 
sabfactorial (sub-fak-to'ri-al), u. One of a 
ni - of numbers calculated as follows, siart- 
• • ■ iviih 1. multiply it by 1 and subtract 1 , getting 0 
nli'cli i« calk'd tnh/adorial one; nmlllply this by 2 and 
. ' n. pettini: 1, which is called snb/actorial (icn ; multi, 
j', till- I'v 15 and suiitmct 1, gettlnp 2. ulilch iv cnlled 
.. rial three ; mnltiply this by 4 and add l. pottinp 9, 

r I 1 li !■« called s^ihfndorial /our. This is carrUd <m in- 
'.••alteiy. 

snbfalcial (sub-fal'si-al), a. Itunning along the 
uuilcr edge of the f.al.v cerebri : as, "a ••oiiifal- 
.•i.;/ sinus," ititr/fs Haiidhoot; of Mat. Scicnetv, 
VIII. 1111. 

Eubfalciform (sub-fal'si-form), n. Soincwliat 
I'aicifonn. Giinthcr. 

subfamily (suh'fam'i-li), ii. In cool., tlio fir.st 
-niiiliyision of a family, containing several gen- 
era nr only one genus. A Bubfiunny may bo intro- 
ij ’.j 'd formally between tlic genus and the famib wben 
tl.cri’ is no oilier snbdivision. Then the only subfamily of 
a finiily Is conterminuua with the biglur group, .snti- 
f'lnijic.s are now regularly Indicated by the tcrminatnin 
.iiirr as, family /ViiW/r, subfamily I'elin.T. That snli- 
fuiiily niiich takes the name of the family n Ith a dilfer- 
.•,t terndnatlon is usually regarded as the Ijpical sutidi 
li-ian of the family. 

subfascial (sub-fash'i-al), a. Siluated below 
rny fascia. 

subfebrile (suh-fo'bril), n. Somcwliat but not 
ilccidcdly febrile. 

subfemoralis (sub-fcm-o-ra'liR), pi. .>•«/>- 
fiianroks (-lea). Same lis ciilirriir.rii.-.-. 
subfen (sub-fiV), v. t. [< sab- -k /< n, after JIL. 
.•.pifiodorc: soosuh-nnUfciiil-, feoff.] To tnaltc 
Mtbinfcuilation of: said of a vassal wlio vc.sts 
lands hold by him ns .such in a subvassal. 

Itnas . . . impossible to the biirgli lands. 

lint., IV tVi, 

SUbfeudation (snb-fu-da'.shnn). n. [< ML. ''ii/i- 
/inrliitio(ii-), < .'■■iili/rorloir, ahliion: .see mlifni ] 
Same as nihivfciidatiou. 

It fccm« most proliahlctliat thi«pracl(cc,uii(i ti i^ralinl 
n Wni(lnt{"}i or FuJidnfeudatInn, hopan ujilb di*- f. u-l 
\ :i5 only fur life, I'nnhjhnm. 

subfeudatory (snh-fu'dij-tii-ri). : pi. .•.niitin- 
dutoriVw (-riv,), [< + /< /n/ufon/. Cf. .ML. 

.•.iihfio'tntorio'!.] An inferior teiiniit who lield 
a feud from a feudatory of tlic crown or oilier 
superior. 

snbflavor (snb'fla'vor), ti. A .subnrdinato fla- 
vor; a (.ecoiidary flavor, 
subllavous (snb-fla'vti.s), a. [< h.xnh, undor. -k 
vellow : scc.f/c/roiw.] Vollowisli.-sub- 
havous ligament, n short ligament of yelbnv elastic tis- 
sue inltrfKiscd Iictwccn tlie I.amlntc of tlie lerlelinc. 
subflora (sub'fld' Hi), v. [ML., < snU- -k fforo.] 
A more local flora incliulod in a torritorially 
broader one. 

Eubfluvial (sub-flb'vi-al), n. [< L. .eo/i, mider, 
-k Jlnriui, strettm : pop Jliiriitl,] Situated under 
:i river or .slreatn. 

Hie rnh-Jinrial .avenue (niames tlllincl). 

Ifmrihrrrne, ftiir ftid ilmiie, p e-h. 

BUbfoliarf.S'Ub-fd'li-iir), < 1 . [< .‘Iilifnhniii -k -os'-i.] 
Having the eharacter of a bulifolium. Jl. (I. 
Ifildi r. 

Euhfoliuni (fiitb'foMi-nra). n.; pi. suhfoho -i|). 
A small or secondary folium, as of tlio eereliol- 
liim. Hiirf’.s Jloiiillinol; of .Veil. Seinier.i, VIII. 
11!7. 

subfonn (sub'fbnn), n. A secondary form. 
■Iiinr. .Vicroi. Set., XXX. Ifl.'i. 
subfornical (snb-fdr'ni-kal), a. Situated lie- 
iioath lilt; forni.v of the brain. 

HUbfossil (.siib-fos'il), II. Partly fo.s.silizcd : 
iniperfeetly petrified. 

Bubfossilized (sub-fo.s'il-izd), a. Santo as enh- 

./tlV.vi/. 

EUbfossorial (snb-fo-so'ri-nl), n. In cninm., 
adapted in some inotistiro for digging: said of 
llie leg.s when tlicy approncli tlio foRsoriul typo, 
subfrontal (snb-fron'fnl), ii. Situated under 
till' front, faco, or foi'O end ; snbtenninnl in 
front. —Subfrontal area, of lAmntn^, n smootli fl.at. 
teneil Bpecc on tlic ventral siirfaec of the ccplmlic Hliicld 
anteriorly. See //imiifun (wltli cut).— Subfrontal fold, 
of trllnldtes, an Inferior Inlicctloii of the limb or marginal 
area of tlic cephalic alilcld. 

subfulcrum (sub'ful'krum), v.; pi. suhfute.rii 
(-krjl). In enlom., a rarely differentiated labial 
sclerite between tlie inentnra and the palpigor 
(the latter in some systems being onlled the 
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fulcnim). It occurs in certain earabid and 
scarabfoid larvoe. 

subfumigation (sub-fu-mi-ga'shon), it. Same 
as suffumigation. 
subfusc, a. See siibfnslc. 
subfuscous (sub-fus'kus), a. [< L. suVfuscus: 
see siibfu.tk.] Santo as stibftisk. 
subfusiform (snb-fu'si-form), a. More or less 
nearly fusiform or spindle-sbaped. 
subfusk, subfusc (snb-fiisk'), a. [< L. suh/iis- 
ciis, siiffii^cii.i, somewhat brown: see siih- and 
fuscous.] DuskisU; moderately dark; brown- 
ish; fawiij’; lacking in color. 

o'er whose quiescent walla 
.fraclme’s nnmiilestcil care lias drawn 
Curtains «T(/i/it.vl. .S'/ien.tfoiic, Economy, ill. 

The I'niveraity statute requiring the wearing only of 
black or .sitSfietc clotliilig, Diekrne. Diet, of Oxford, p. 6S. 

suhgalea (sub-ga'le-ii), ; pi. subgalciB (-e). 
[XL., < L. siili, under, -k NL. gated.] One of 
tlio seleriles of the typical maxilla of insoets. 
It iismilly .articulates with the stipe., amt bc.ars the gitlc.a. 
In ni.iny beetka it is milted with the lacinio. See cut 
under iiafi'o. 

suhganoid (eub-gan'oid), a. Having a some- 
wliiil ganoid eharacter: as. a suhganoid scale, 
subgelatinous (.sub-io-lat'i-nus), a, Imper- 
leetl v or partiully golatiiioiis. 
suhgenera, n. Plural of .subgenus. 

Suhgeneric (suli-je-ncr'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a Miligeiiiie: liaviug the rank, grade, or 
value of n stiligenus. 

subgenerical (sub-jo-ner'i-kal), n. Same as 
sutnjeueetr 

subgenerically (sub-jp-nor'i-kal-i), adv. So ns 
to be '.uligenerie; ns a stibgohlis. 
Bubgeniculate (Mili-je-uik'fl-Int), a. Imperfect- 
ly geiiieulnte or elbowed. 

Slibgenital iMti)-.jon'i-tal), a. Situntedbenoath 
the genitalia: ‘.pecifieally noting certain pits 
or poueltea of jellylisbos, as the rliizostomous 
or mono-.tomoiis diseomodnsans. 
subgenus (suli',ie'nus), pi. subgcncra (-jen''- 
o ml. [XL., < I,, sub, under, -k pc«i(4',kind: soo 
fliiiu. ) Miliordinato genus; nscction orsnb- 
diM-.i(iii of a genus liiglierthan a species, siiico 
tliere 1 - no fixed ileaiulionof o genus, tlicrecnn lie none of 
.a siibgi inns still ihimv.mdsof groups In zoology former* 
1> reg.ird. d .i- oibgemni, or disregarded entirely, ore now 
n.sriK'l mill bold to til goners. Thuiiglt there is tlicorcti* 
c:dh oi t.*< biiK ilh .1 dilference. It is Ignored in practice ; 
sliivi .1 ititiiit u iiotlier gi\ eii ns tlint of n genus or of s stib- 
goniio, H s getiotti iiniiie TIio case Is aomcwlist dilfer* 
cut in praelioc from flint of tlienamcsoffnmillesnmlsnb- 
fsnillk',. ubuse dilk-reiice in termination preserves a for- 
ma! divtiiiotloii, and from tliat of tlic names of all snper- 
gt-iiei io groups I'etnuse none of these enter into the tcclinl- 
e.v! Iiiitomtal deficiiatlonof ngkeii aiilmnl or plant. Thus, 
the iiatiM I.giix may hai e licen given to a sulidlvislon of the 
gontts /Vti< atnl lie thus a siiligenerlc name ; lint a cat of 
litiH kind, 'll tile tis) Ij iix would he known by liio altcmn- 
ti\* iimm, /‘.fo* rtifm and hioex rti/tiit. according to the 
dilkniioeot txptrt opinion III the case; or. ns a compro* 
iiilbo tin- slibgeiieric tenn would be formally Introduced 
in pan iitliC'.e.H between tlicgcneric and tile specillc name. 
Its J'. lm (Ljiiix) m/un In botany a snbgcniis is a section 
of a geiins .so strongly marked ns to have pinnsililc claims 
t'» lie itself an imlcpciulcnt genus. 

SUbgett, a. and n, A Middle English form of 
'.nhjiTt. 

subglabrous (sub-glu'brus), a. In entom., al- 
miisl devoid of liairs or other like covering, 
subglacial (sitb-ghl'sliiiil), a. Situated or oc- 
ciiiTing beneath or timlcr a glncior: as, a sub- 
gtiiniil stream. 

subglenoid (snb-gle'imid), a. Lying or occur- 
ring immediately below flio glenoid fossa. 
Bubglobose (sub-gld'lios), u. Nearly globose; 
siibsptierienl : sptieroidal. 
subglobular (sub-glol»'u-Illr), a. Nearly glob- 
ular. 

Bubglobulose (snb-glob'fl-los), a. Soraowlint 
glolnilo.so, 

Bubglossal fsnb-glos'iil), II. Same as Iiy/io/f/os- 
sat or \iihtingua1. 

subglottic (sub-glot'ik), «. Eitnaterl under tbo 
glottis oi beneiith tlic true vocal cords of tbo 
larynx. 

subglumaceous (sub-gly-ma'sliius), a. Somc- 
wliat glnmaeeoiis. 

subgrade (stib'grild), «. A grade of Iho second 
ranit in zoiilogical cliissifieiition : n prime divi- 
sion of a grade: used like stibela.s-.s, suborih r, 
etc. See graded, 3. 

Subgrallatores (8iib-gr.ql-ri-t6'ro7.), n. pi. [NL., 
< L. sub, under, -k NL. (Iralliilorcs, q. v.] In 
nrnith., in Stindevall’s system, a ooliort of Got- 
Uiue, composed of the genera lltinocorus, At- 
tugis, and Chionis. [Not in use.] 
subgrallatorial (snb-gr,al-a-t6'ri-al), a. Im- 
perfectly grallatorinl; exhibiting imperfectly 
the characters of the grallatorial birds. 


subilium 

Bubgranular (sub-gran'u-l|lr), a. Somewhat 
granular. 

subgroup (sub'griip), n. 1. Any subordinate 
group in classification; a subdivision of a 
group; especially, a division the name of which 
begins witlisidi-i as subfamily or siibgenns . — 3. 
A mathomatical group forming part of another 
group. 

subgular (sub-gu'lar), a. Situated under the 
tliroat, or on the under side of the throat ; sub- 
.lugnlar. 

subhastation (snb-has-ta'sbon), n. [= P. sub- 
liastaiion = Sep. subastacion = It. subastazione, 

< LL. subliiisiatio{n-), a sale by public auction, 

< subhastarc, pp. subliastatus, sell at public auc- 
tion, lit. ‘bring under the spear’ (in allusion to 
the Roman practice of planting a spear on the 
spot where a public sale was to take place), < L. 
sub, undor, -k hasta, a spear, a lance.] A pub- 
lic s.alo of property to tlie liigbcst bidder; a sale 
by auction. Bp. Burnet, Letters from Switzer- 
land, p. 9. 

subhead (sub'hed), )!. A subordinate head or 
title ; a subdivision of a heading. See bead, 13. 
subheading (sub'hed"ing), Jl. Same as sub- 
head. 

SUhhepatic (sub-he-pat'ik), a. In auat. and 
zodl.: (a) Of doubtful or disputed hepatic char- 
acter, as a glandular tissue of some inverte- 
brates, which resembles that of the liver, (b) 
Lying under tlio liver, on the ventral side of 
hepatic lobules; sublobular, as ramifications 
of tlio portal vein in tho liver, (c) Situated 
honcatli tho hepatic region : specifically applied 
to an anterolateral division of tho ventral sur- 
face of tho carapace in bracbjuirous onista- 
co.ans. Soo Braeliyura (with cut), 
subhexagonal (sub-hek-sag'o-ual), a. Sbe- 
sided, but not forming a regular hexagon. 
Sub-Himalayan(sub-uim-ii'lri-yau),n. Related 
to or forming the wliole or d part of tho Sub- 
Himalayas, tho designation adopted by the 
Geological Survey of India for a fringe or belt 
of Iiills extending along the southern edge of 
tho Himalayan chain almost uninterruptedly 
for a di.stanco of L-fiOO miles, and composed of 
Tertiary I'ocks. 

Uy nbiiipt illlfcreiice of clovatioii and by contour, the 
Snb.fliinalnnnn hills arc cvciywherc easily distingnish. 
aide from tlio much higher mountains to the north of 
tiicin. Gcol. qf India, ii. fi21. 

Sub-Himalayan system, in peel., tlie name adopted hy 
tho Gcologic.al Siin'ey of iiidfa for tlie system of rocks 
forming tlicSuti-Ilinmlayan division ot tlic Himalayas. It 
is divided into two series — tho Siwallk (subdivided into 
tlirce subgroups, tlic Upper, Middle, nnd Lower or Nil- 
lian) nnd tlio Sirmiir (also willi three subgroups, the Up- 
per or Knsaull, liic Middle or Pagshai, and the Lower or 
Biibdttiu). See Siu-atik. 

subhuman (snb-hu'man), a. Under or beneath 
tho Iminan; next below tlio human. 

Pretended superliumnii hlrtli and origin, . . . lives and 
character., more decidedly mib/intnan than those of com- 
inon men. It. II. Sears, The Poiirth Gospel, p, 230. 

suhhumerai (.sub-lin'me-r.al), a. Situated be- 
low tho humerus. 

EUbhumeratet (sub-hu'me-rfit), v. t. [< L. sub, 
under, + humerus, iirop. umcrus, shoulder, -k 
■ale".] 'To take or hear on one’s shoulders. 
Feltham, Resolves, i. 82. 
subhyaloid (sub-hl'a-loid), «. Situated ho- 
neatii (on tlio attached .side of) tho hyaloid 
membrane of tho oycball. 

BUbhymenial (sub-lii-md'ni-al), a. In iof., ly- 
ing undor or just below the hymonitim.— Sub- 
bymenicil layer, a stratum of liyphnl tissue muler the 
liymcnluin In Bonio fungi ; the liypotheclum, and some- 
times anotlicr layer still further below. See cuts under 
apothecium and ascus. 

subhyoid (sub-bi'oid), a, 1. Situated below 
tho hyoid bone, as ot man. — 2. Coming next 
in order after tho liyoid areli from before liack- 
wnrd; specifically, noting tho fourth viscer.al 
arch of tho vortobi-nto embryo, or first bran- 
oliial areli proper. 

subhyoidean (snb-hi-oi'do-an), Same as 
subhyoid. 

BUbicteric(sab-ik-tor'ik),n. Somewhat but not 
distinctly icteric. 

Bubiculum (.sn-bik'fi-lnm), it. [NL., dim. of 
■vidira (subic-), in pi. subices, a layer, < subiccrc, 
throw under: see .sitlyVcf.] 1. The luicus. — 2. 
In bot., the modified tissue of tho host pene- 
trated liy the mycelium of a parasite. Burrill. 
subiiiac (sub-il'i-ak), a. 1. Pertaining to tho 
snbilinra. — 2, .Situated below the ilium. 
subilium{sub'il'i-uin),ji.; pi. subilia (-\i). [NL., 

< Ij. sub, under, -k NL. ilium, q. v.] Ah inferior 
section of tlic ilium, supposed to correspond to 
the subseaiiula. 



Bublmaginal 

subimaginal (sub-i-maj'i-nal), a. [< snT)imago 
(-imagin-) + -ah'] Having "the character of a 
subimago; not quite perfect or imaginal, as an 
insect; psoudimaginal. 

subimaginary (sub-i-maj'i-nS-ri), a. Imagi- 
nary in a reduced sense.— Subimaginary trans- 
formation, n linear transformation defined by equations 
between two sets of variables, which equations are imagi- 
nary, but the transformation being such that a real linear 
function may in that way be transformed into a real func- 
tion. 

subimago (sub'i-mri''''g6), pi. suhiinagos or 
suhimagines{sab'i-ma"g6z or-maj'i-ndz). [NL., 
< L. sub, under, -t- imago, imago; see imago.} 
An imperfect or ineompleted u-ingcd stage in 
certain pseudoneuropterons and neuroptoroiis 
insects, succeeding tho pupa, and preceding the 
imago. Also called pscudimago. The inccct in 
this stage is octivo, and resembles the imago, but has to 
shed another skin. Tliis stage occurs as a rule in tlie 
J-'flicmcridfc of the PscudonciirojiUra, and Hiley has re- 
corded it in Chrii^opa of the yeuroptcra. 

subimpressed (sub-im-prest'), a. In cntom., 
slightly impressed ; having indistinct impres- 
sions. 

subincomplete (suh-in-kom-pl6t'), a. In cn~ 
tom.y noting that metamorphosis of an insect 
ill wliich tlie active larva and pupa resemble 
tho imago, the pupa having nidimoutary wings, 
as in the grasshoppers. 

SubinCUSationt (sub-in-ku-zri'shpu), n. [< L. 
suh, under, + incusaiio(n-), accusation, < iucu- 
sarc, accuse, bring a complaint against, < in, on, 
against, + causa, a cause, suit : sec cause. CL 
accu.<!c.'} An implied charge or accusation. 

But nil this cannot deliver thee (Man'] from the Jnst 
blame of this liold ffubineiifation • Lord, dost thou not 
care? Sp. Hull, Contomidations, ilary and Martha. 

Bubindicate (sub-inMi-kiit), r. i. To indicate 
secondai'il.v; indicate in a loss degree. 

subindication (sub-in-di-ku"slion), u. The act 
of indicating secondarily; a slight indication. 
Jiarroic. 

subindicative (sub-in-dik'a-tiv), a. Partially 
or secondarily indicative. Lamb, Some of tho 
Old Actors. 

subindividualt {bub-iu-di-vid'u-al\ n. A di- 
vision of that which is indivulual. 

An individual cannot branch itself into mbindividuaU. 

Milton, On Def. of Ilumb. Itcmonst., § 13. 

subinducet (sub-in-dus'), r. i. To insinuate; 
suggest; offeror bring into consideration im- 
perfectly or indirectly. iS/r 1^. Denug, Speeches 
in Parliament, p. 114. 

SUbinfert (sub-in-ft‘r'), r. t. To infer nr deduce 
from an inference already made. Up. Hall, 
Resol. for Religion. 

subinfeudation (sub-in-fu-da'shon), ». [< OF. 
subiufcudatani, < L. sub, under, + ML. iufeuda- 
infeudation : soo m/rudatiou.] 1. Tho 
process, in feudal tenure, whore the stipendiary 
or feudatory, considering himself as suhstan- 
tially tho owner, began to imitate the oxamplo 
of his sovereign by carving out portions of tho 
bencfiec or feud, to be held of himself by some 
other person, on terms and conditions similar 
to tho.so of tho original grant: a continued 
chain of successive dependeneies was thus o.s- 
tablishod, connecting each stipendiary, or ras- 
sal as he was termed, with his iininediato supe- 
rior or lord. II. StcpJicu. See Statute of Quia 
Eniptnrcs, under .statute. 

The n iilow is immediate tenant to tlie lielr, by a kind of 
subin/cudatinn or under tenancy 

niackf>tunc, Com., 11. viil. 

2. The tlof or tenancy thus established. 

These smaller llcfs were called mbin/cudatiouf, and 
were, in fact, mere miniatures of the larger tlefs 

Still(>, Stud. Med. Hist., p. 137. 

Also subfendation. 

subinfeudatory (sub-in-fu'dfi-td-iih pi. 
lufcndatorics (-riz). One wlio holds by subin- 
feudation. 

At the time of tlic Conquest the manor was granted to 
Walter d Cincourt, and In the 12th ccntiir)' itwas divided 
among the three daJightersof his mbinft udatorn rnganus. 

Encyc. Brit., XX. 29S. 

subinflammation (sub-iu-fia-ma'shon), n. In- 
cipient or undeveloped inflammatiou. 

subinflammatory (sub-in-flara'a-to-ri), a. Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a slight and indis- 
tinct degree of inflammation. 

SUbingressiont (8ub-in-gre.sh'on), n. The pene- 
tration by one body of tho substance of another 
body. 

An eminent natur.alist hath taught that, when the air Is 
sucked out of a body, the violence wherewith it is wont to 
nish into it again proceeds mainly from this, that tlio pres- 
sure of the ambient air is strengthened upon the accession 
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of the air sucked out, which, to make itself room, forceth 
the neighboring air to a violent fubingression of its parts. 
Boyle, Kew Experiments Touching the Spring of the Air, 

[Exp. iii. 

subinspector (sub'in-spok^tpr), n. A subor- 
dinate or assistant inspector, 
subinspectorsbip (sub'in-spek^tpr-sMp), n. [< 
subiuspccior + -5/uj).] The office or jurisdiction 
of a subinspector. 

subintestinal (sub-in-tos'ti-nal), a. Situated 
beneath the intestine. 

subintroducet (sub-in-tro-dus'), v. f. To in- 
troduce in a subordinate or secondary' manner. 

Altliough presbyters join not in the consecration of a 
bishop, yet of a presbyter they do; but tins is only by a 
positive jru&infrodnccd constitution, first made in a provin- 
cial of Africa. Jer. Taylor, Works (cd, 183.'»), II. lOS. 

subinvariant (sub-in-Yu'ri-ant), n. Any ration- 
al integral function, of the letters rr, A, c, . . 
which satisfies tho partial differential equation 
(oDa + + 3cDrf + * • *)^ = 0. 

subinvoluted (sub-iu'vo-lii-ted), a. Exhibiting 
incomplete involution. * Medical News, L. 304. 
subinvolution (sub-in-vo-lu'shpn), w. Incora- 
pleto involution. Barnes, Diseases of Women, 
x.xxviii. 

subitaneousf (sub-i-ta'ne-us), a. [< L. suhita- 
ncus, s\idd(in,<suhi(us,R\H\dcn,\m(ixpccteil: see 
sudden.'] Sudden; hasty, 
subitaneousnesst (sub-i-ta'no-us-nes), w. Sud- 
denness; hastiness. 

subitanyt (sub'i-ta-ni), a. [< h. suhitnneus, sud- 
den: BOO suhifancous.] Sudden; hasty, 
subito (so'bi-to), adv. [It., < L. suhito, sudden- 
ly, abl. sing. nout. of subiius, sudden: see subi- 
fnncou.s, sudden.] In niu.sic, suddenly; quickl}': 
as, volfi suhito (V. S.), turn (the loaf) quickly, 
subj. An abbreviation of subjunctive. 
subjacency (sub-ju'son-si), n. [< suhjaccnit) + 
-e//.] Tho state of being subjacent, 
subjacent (sub-ju'sent), a. and n. [= F. 
cent sr Pg. .^ubjacente, < L. .suhjacen{t-)s, ppr. of 
.subjaccrc, lie under or nearer adjoin anything, 
< sub, under, + jactre, lie: see ja cent. Cf. ad- 
jacent.] I. a. 1. Lying under or helow: in 
gcoi, applied to rocks, hods, or strata, consid- 
ered with refereneo (o their position benentli 
other overlying formations. — 2. Being in a 
lower situation, thotigh not necessarily direct- 
ly beneath. 

Bctweeucsomcbrcachcsof thcclomlfl wccouhl see Iamb 
skips and villages of the dtibjacent country. 

Kvdyn, Diary, Nov. 2, 1CI4. 

3. In alg., following below (ho lino of tho main 
ohara<'t<*rs: subjacent letter, ns the n in nt„. 

II, n. In tho converting proposition or 
eons(‘<iuont of n eonvci'sion. 
subject (suh'jekl), u. and n. [Now nlterod to 
suit tho orig. L. form; < ME. subgrt, sngget, sit- 
get, .sog( t, < OI‘\ suget, soget, sougict, sujet, snjert, 
later subject, F. suji t = Sp. sujcio, subjecto = Pg. 
sujcito = It. .suggetlo, .soggctlo, subject, ns a noun 
(= (1. subjeht), a subject (person or thing), < L. 
subjeetns, lying under or near, adjacent, also 
subject, e.xposcd, as a noun, subjeetus, m., a 
Kiibject, an inferior, .subjectuni, nout., tho sub- 
ject of a inoposition, [►rop. pp. of snbjivere, 
subiccrc, pp. suhjietus, tlirow, lay, place, or bind 
under, subject, < .sub, under, 4- jacere, tlirow: 
see jift. Ci. subjacent. CL abject, object, pro- 
jfct.] I. a. 1. Placed or situated under or be- 
neath. 

Long he them lioro above the (adject plni ic. 

SjM’ie’cr, F. t).» I- -Xi- 10, 

2. Being under (bo power or dominion of an- 
other. 

For tlicre nys God in licvcn or liellc, Iwis, 

But he Irntli been right soget unto Love. 

Court of Love, 1. 03. 

Thougli in name nn independent kingdom, she (Scot- 
land) was during more than n century really treated, in 
many respects, as a subject province. 

Macatday, Hist Eng,, i. 

3. Exposed; liable, from extraneous or inhe- 

rent causes; prone: with fo; ns, n co\m\ry sub- 
ject fooxtrorao heat or cold; a j^ersou to 

attacks of fever. 

Jlost subject is the fattest soil to weeds. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Iv. 4. 64. 

My Lord, you arc a great Brince, and all Eyes are upon 
your Actions ; tliis makes you more siiWect to Envy. 

Howell, Letters, I. iv. 18. 

A little knowledge is subject to make men headstrong, 
insolent, and imtrnctable. 

Bp. Sprat, Ulst. Itoyal Soc., p. 420. 
ITenco — 4. Exposed or liable, as to what may 
confirm or modify: with to: ns, subject to your 
approval; subject to correction. — 5. Submis- 
sive; obedient. Tit. iii. 1. 


subject 

No man was ever bidd be subject to the Church of Cor- 
inth, Rome, or Asia, but to the Church without addition, 
as it held faithfull to the rules of Scripture. 

Milton, Eikonoklastcs, xrvii. 
Unless Love held them subject to tho Will 
That gave them being, they would cease to be. 

Bryant, Order of Nature. 

=Syii. 2. Subordinate, subservient, inferior.— 3 . 
Likely, etc. See apt. 

II. n. 1. One who is placed under the au- 
thority, dominion, or controlling Influence of 
another; specifically, one who owes allogianco 
to a sovereign and is governed by his laws ; oiir- 
who lives under the protection of, and owe^ 
allegiance to, a government. 

And he leet make an Ymage in the Ijknessc of hh 
Fadrc,and constreyned alle his Subgettes for to worscliipi’ 
it. Mandeville, Travels, p. .ii 

Tell his majesty 
I am a subject, and I do confess 
I 8er\'e a gracious prince. 

Fletcher {and another), Noble Gentleman, ii. l. 

2. A person or thing regarded as the recipient 
of certain treatment; one who or that which is 
exposed or liable to something specified. 

Alack, alack, tliat heaven should practise stratagems 

Upon so soft a subject as myself ! 

Shak., R. and J., iii. .6. 212. 

Tlicre is not a fairer subject for contempt and ridicule 
than a knave become the dupe of his own art. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, iii, 7. 

The town bearfof Congleton] having died, it was ordered 
that certain monies . . . should be placed at the disposal 
of the bcarward, to enable him to provide a new subject. 

Municip. Corp. Beport, 1835, p. 2052. 
Specifically— (rt) A dead body used fordisscction. (6) One 
wlio Is peculiarly sensitive to psychological experimenta- 
tion ; a sensitive. 

Tlic monotonous ticking of a watch held to the car will 
throw tho nervous system of a sensitive subject into an 
abnormal state. Proe. Soc. Psych. Beseareh,!. 251. 

3. One who or that which is tho cause or oc- 
casion of something. 

I am tho unhappy subject of these quarrels. 

Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 23S. 

Hear her, yo noble Romans I ’tls a woman ; 

A subject not for swords, but pity. 

Flclcher, Valentinian, v. S. 

4. That on whicli any mental operation is per- 
formed; that wliich is tliought, spoken, or 
treated of: as, a subject of discussion or nego- 
tiation; a subject for a sermon or a song; the 
subject of a story. 

The matter or subicct of Pocsic ... to myiie intent is 
what sooner witlie and delicate conceit of man meet or 
worthy to be put in written verse, for any necessarj* mc 
of the present time, or good instruction of the posteritfe. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. IS. 
0, sure I am, the wits of former days 
To^tdyVef^ worse have given admiring praise. 

Shak., Sonnets, lit. 

This subject for heroic song 
Pleased me. Milton, P. L., lx. 25. 

But this, no more the subject of debate, 

Is i)a8t, forgotten, and resign’d to fate. 

Pope, Iliad, xix. C7. 

5. h^gra)n., that of wliich anythiugis affirmed: 
tho nominative of a verb, without orwith niofli- 
ficr.8 ; the member or part of a sentence signi- 
fying (bat of which predication is made. Aeu1>- 
jeet may be simple or compound; it may be a noun, or 
nnytliing used >vitli tlic value of a noun, whether word or 
plirase or clause : Ihus. f/inf /ic /iniff;onc is true. A logical 
subject is one having the character of a subject according 
to the true meaning of the sentence; a grammatical sub- 
jeet is one liaving that chameter formally only : thus, in if 
is good to be here, it is the grammatical and to be here is the 
logical subject. 

6. In logic, that terra of a proposition of which 
tlie other is aflirmcd or denied. Tims, in the propo- 
sition ** Plato was a philosopher,” Plato is the logical siil>- 
jeet, philosojihcr being its predicate, or Hint wliicli i? 
athrmed of the subject. Also, in the projiosilion “No 
man living on cartli can be completely happy," ?»nn 

on earth is the subject, and completely happy is the predi- 
cate, or that which Is denied of the subject. 

7. In inetaph.: («) A real thing to which given 
characters relate and in which they are said to 
inhere. 

That which manifests its qualities — in other words, that 
in which the appearing causes inhere, that to which they 
belong — Is called their subject, or substance, or substra- 
tum. ir. Hamilton, Metaphysics, viii. 

{h) III Kantian and modern philosophy, the self 
or ego to which in all thought all mental repre- 
sentations are attributed (according to Kant); 
also, a real (hj’pothotical) thinginwhicli mental 
phenomena are supposed to inhere. The word is 
commonly used by those psychologists who teach that the 
Immediate consciousness of self (the subject) is nn aspect 
or insoparnble accompaniment of nn immediate perception 
of nn external object. The doctrine is tliat perception in- 
volves a sense of action and reaction (self and not-selO- 
To this is often Joined another proposition, that there is 
no inode of consciousness in which the opposition of sub- 
ject and object does not appear. (Expressions very close 
to tliis meaning are to be found in pre-Kantian writers 
(see LeibniU, Remarques sur le livre do M. King, § 20 ), but 
the word is in such passages used relatively, as in def. 0.) 
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Tn tlio first sylloirlsm of transccnilciital psyclioloRv rea- 
son imp'oes upon ns nn Apparent knowIefiRe only, Uyrep- 
iccnllnc the oonslant lOKlcal subject of tlionght ns tlio 
knonleilce of the real subjeet In whleh that knowIedRO in- 
here”. tif that subject, however, wo have not, anti eannot 
invo. the sIlRhtest knowlefigc, heeanse conseionsness is 
th.il which alone ehanges representations Into thoughts, 
1 1 - n lileh. tlierefore, ns the transeenilentnl subject, alt 
I -|..nvptIonsinusthefomnl. BeshlothlsloRiealniean- 
.- R I f the I, we have no knowlefigc of the subject in itself 
•' 1 . . forms the substratum anil founfiatlon of it amt of 
-r llionplils. 

Aenf, Critigne of I’lire lleason, tr. hy Muller (Cente- 

tnaiy cfi.), II. fio.l. 

Ti'c pirtientar modes in which I now feel, ficsire, anil 
: f.k ;n;-e out of the modes In whieli I have jiretlously 
1 • -i; iMit the rommun clmraoteristlc of all tlio'c lias 
»..t. tint in them as-dyVef was conseinns of Itseif ns its 
, - ohj- et, and tinis self.fieterminefi. 

T. If. Omn, rrolegomena to llthic”. S 102. 
1 ! • bjict can he conscious of Itself onlv In relation to 
o''Ji el nhich it at once e.vclnrtcs and determines. 

J-:. Cnirit, riillos. of Kant, p. 3Jb, note. 

8. Ill ii.'HetV; (a) In general, the tlieine or ine- 
Joilic phrase on rvliieh n ivork or inovemenl is 
li'.”oil. consisting of few or many tones van- 
nti'iy onnilnnedand treateil; anio'tivo. 'Vl'lien 
tv.o’or more principal subjects are used, tliev 
nr- often knomi ns jirsi, sccoitil, etc. (hi lii 
ooiiirapnntal ivorks, the tlieine given out at the 
hoginning, to vrhich (in fugue and canon) tlic 
,.-i-.r<r rc.sponds, and irith which flic ciiiiultr- 
.eiibjrrl is combined whieh is taken tis the basi.-, 
for theuiafic development, for imitation, etc. 
I'j fucuo. tliL* sulijccl Is nlso calleil nutrcflmt Wi/x, 

;• etc ; In ti canon, puiitn: ami In freer contrnpunln! 
:nu‘Ie, cnnliiff/innm or cnn/o,/crjnn. 

9. Ill thy line the ])lnn or ^oiiornl view 
chobi'ii l)yanarti^t ; thodosifni of jiooinpOMlhm 
oriuelurc*: thoscliomeorideii of n work of nrt : 
p.<;. a hist oricnl stthji ct; a f^enre suhjt r(: a inariin- 
isuhjti't: i\ pastoral .s’lt/ytr/.— lO/ln fltcortitirr 
•irt, u pictorial ropro'icntntion of human fifrure.s 
firnnhnalsj n picture rojirosenliug action jiml 

inriiiont, 

painted wUh nthjfct* nflcr Wntl<au. 

Site, Art^ Ctlilli. 1-(17 

Diminished subject rixst subject. 

.sie/f*M.-inter7enlnp subject, J«ee in//Trrnf — in- 
version of subjects, ^ee nir-r/iV.n. - Mixed subjects 
of property. See jnra’>‘fn.-.SubJcct of Inhesion, a 
tljl'ic In ^»l^lch chanteter.^ Inlure.— Subject of predica- 
tion, the fuUJcct of n pronnsitlon — Subject of rela- 
tion, that one of the comMale-* to ndiich the ottnr^ nrt 
rifintd n* the rtlale,— To bo in a subject, 

tolierel.Utdtnan.vthlnjjfomeuImt n^nprnllcntel*« runted 
to t!< ftiliju t : to txl-t liy ^ Irtneof that ftiPJect of u hlclt the 
uttrllmte ulnch 1^ In the fnhfect doe^ not form n ptrt 
«Syn. 4- Thruxf, Tojne, Pmut. Theu* The tlr-t 

three of the-o words nre often popninth u«ul lo* e\aclh 
?>t'on)inoti« lunlcl Webster pntf within w few linen o‘f 
WKh otlortholwofullowlui: fentenco^: (If nn Amerlc.nn 
Thtictdldfs MioulJ nrl^'',)«‘i(jrty]iiq not he n I'ehi 
p'»nne«hn w.nr,'‘and (Ainerle.nn hlslnrjM ** will furnbh no 
f/ipV for n Ulhlfon." Vet, strictly In rliet<jrlc, and more 
oltcn in p/ntral utv.ituftjecf Uthehrond wmrd fornnMldJic 
^rritten orFpoJ.in nhoui, while thonr h the word for tin* 
CT.'iv! and penfrally namnver ntnlcment of tlie fuhjret, 

A tojiici* a Ftlll nnrrtjwer nihjrct ; there innv he fe>er;d 
liiUre^Mni.' tnjixr* Ewcpe^ted imd»r u flmrle i'u’>Jrct. A 
;/'*mM-»hy Us prlmarj‘ine.aitlnp the finnlle^l jms'Ilde fuh 
dUuIon ittideraFi/^y-'/’f. TltrrU I9 a teclnilcal word fur n 
sulijict wldcli takes Urn form of an exact pn>p'.«‘'ltIoit «ir 
a'M'rtJon which to he tirrjvtd: an, Luther fasti ntd hi- 
tdntttdlve thrfff to tlic clmrcholoor. The paper In w hit It 
th* ptiKif of a f/i/’o-ilMtltemptcd Is nho called a ihm^. \ 
£tmh nt'ii comiKJ«HIi)n h often called a tUnwr, The mean* 
Ir.r of the other word? It not extended to the written or 
sjkA.iji dheour? *. Stejiro/^oiViVm. 
subject r. [Xowaltorrd to suit llio 

ori^'. I./, form; < >111. < OR "*‘ttjrlcr = 

.Sp. .'■uhjtctnr^ suhjfltir^ tiujct/ir = Pff. siijuiar = 
It. .\nt/i{cttfir/, int/fictlarCf hubjo(*t, < ML. suhjrr* 
tftir^ *-tiI»jo(d, frmp of L. fiuhjir/rct suhico-Ct 
thro'.v utjflyr: fiuhjtcff a, niul ;/,] I. traiif-. 

1. To]mt, lay, or spreatl uudor; inako .subja- 

Cfllt. 

In one fhort view* nthjrdctl (o our eye, 
fiOds, KniptrorH, Heroes, .Saitet, Ilcanllen lie. 

J'lfjii', To Adillfon, 1. ft'l. 

Tlie lands tfint lie 
^itthj^eit'd to the Heliconian rhlKC. 

Tcitui/riin, TIrcsIn*. 

2. To ox-pose; innko liable or obnoxious: with 
( 0 : as, credulity subJecAn one tu impo.sitions. 

hhiJBelf fi> unarchy within, 

Or fawle.»H jtas?Ionii In him, which he nerves. 

MiUnn, V. H., 11. 471. 
If the vcftels jdeld, It /luf/JeeU the person (0 nil the In- 
conveniences of an erroneous circulation. Arhuthnot, 

8. To submit; make nccounlable, Kub.sement, 
or tho like; enuso to undergo; expose, us in 
chemical or other operations: with io: a.s, to 
BiihJocA clay to a wJiitc heat. 

s^uhjcctcd to hla flcndce onL'fcb'vInKfl. 

V. t., lx. IfiG. 

Hod Ifl not hound to /nd/Jcct his wayn of operation to the 
ecnitlny of our tliouKhla. IfOcke. 
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*li^?lpllac Un Germany) was subjected to State 
approval; audni>o\verof expelling rcbellloiia clergy from 
the country was cslabllslied. 

£f, Spencer, Priii. of Soclol., § C59. 
!® y^tcmlc" In the chemist’s sens?, except when 
suojccted to Ihcactlon of ciectricily, or, in the c.asc of hy- 
drogen, to a hlgli temperature. 

JIT. Loclycr, Sped. Anal., p. 144. 

4. To bring under powex*, dominion, or sway; 
subdue; subordinato. 

^liph lone permits the sunne to c.asthls beames, 

-Auu the moyst clomles to drop downc plenteous st reames, 
Alike vpon the Just it reprobate; 
let are not both subjected by one fate? 

Times' IVhisttc (E. E. T. S.), p. G. 
Neltlu.T (Jod nor the Law es hnveswfc/Vcfcd ns to his will, 
nor sett his leaMin to bcoiirSovnui above Law*. 

jliiVfon, Eikonoklastcs, xi. 
Il.f tniram. To be or become subject. 

U hen men freely FuIyVcf to any lust as a new master. 

T. Drooks, Works, 31. 242. 

subjectable (sub-jok'ta-bl), a. [< subject + 
•able.} To bo subjectcil or submitted, 

I t w.as propututded to tliesc fatheta confessors as a thing 
not suhjectahU' to their penttcnthal Judicature. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. IOC. 
EUbjeetdom •*'Ub'jekt-dum), ». f< subject d- 
-tbun.} The Mato or condition of being a sub- 

No t Ine to Its natlomdily. except in the polItIc.al sense 
of hUhjecUUtui. tluTofori. isnvanable. 

Urfmodt. Itrltlsh ll.irrowF, p. 00;>. (Cncye. Diet.) 

subjection iMib-iok'tihon). «. [< ME. suhjcc- 
Inutu. 'iiibjuniui, suhjccnouUj<. OR (audF.) suh^ 
jteiion = ,sp siijtcion = Pg. .wjcig(7o, soyciciio 
= It. stujtjfzuuw, .\tujriczimu h. subJec(io{n-), a 
pincmg under, subMitulion, reduehig to obedi- 
ence, htibjiM'tion. < subjtccre, sithiccrc, throw 
under. Jiubjeet: sec* .'utbicrt, r.] 1. The net 

of eubjeetiiitr or subduing; tho net of vnn- 
<iui'.htng ami bringing under tho dominion of 
un<tth<*r. 

The proplusK* Miih that tliegrete dragon almll come 
fn> Jloim* that w«.Me diMioic the rcainc of tlie grete 
llrctcym* ami put it in his subireeion. 

.Merlin (D. E.T. S.), III. 433. 
King \rtlmr . ^tlUd with his licet Into Ishind, and 
hrmight It ami tlu pfi*ple tlierud Midcr his suViretwn. 

Hakluyts Voyayes, 1. 1. 
After the i’<itM|U( M «if the kingdom, and subjeetion of the 
rebels emiutry «.iv made who they were that, lighting 
against llu king lud s.ixd them^ehes by lllght. 

SirM.IMc. 

2. The .stab* of being in the power or under 
tho control or dorninalion of another; service. 

The! that mnnlnn upon nm scliiille hen umlrezoure 
iViitncciwim, ns ree haii hen undre hues. 

.UrtiirffnVir, Travels, p. 225. 
tk>th In ridyrefiVot now* 

To ‘•eieii.d nppclUe. Milton, I*. L., kv. 112$. 
A lofty mind, 

Ii> p!ilh»««phlc discipline prepared 
lor calm subjeetion to acknowledged law*. 

Wordsicorth, Excursion, HI. 

3. In lnt/n\ the net of attaching a subject to a 
predtente: eorrcHpouding Xoj)rc(lic(itiou. 

subjective (hub-jek'tiv), a. [= P. .suhjccllf = 
Sp. .^aibjrchvo = G. subjehtiu, < I^. subjerAivus, of 
or pertaintng to a subject, < .vKlycc/am, a sub- 
ject: see .vibjrcl, «.] 1. Relating to or of tho 

nature of a Hubjccl, ns oppo.sod to an object. 
In the older writers siil'/i'ctiTy In nearly synonymous with 
real, and still more closely n» with the conimon modern 
meaning of oUjccltce By Kant, following smuc of his 
earlier coutempomrlcs.tlic woid was restricted to thcEul>- 
Ject of tliought. or the ego. See objectire. 

Certainty, according tuthcschoolo. Is distinguished Into 
objective and suhjeetir/^ OhJecthc certainty Is wiien tho 
projjositlon Ik rcrtninly tiue In Itself, and subjective when 
W'e are certain of the truth of It. The one la In things, 
the othci Is In otir minds Il'affjr, Logic, IT. II. § 8. 

T he words fulyrctit*" and ohjcctivo arc getting Into gen- 
eral use now. 

H. J’tU'jrndd, Letter, Mar. 21, Ihll (In Lit. llcinalns, 1, 71). 

Till* limit illri'd or runl chlllxcd iiinii Is wholly unable 
to think of the maniac’s tlslnim as subjective tUusIons. 

//. .*^’pnirer, I’rin. of EocIoL, § I2I. 
All I:no*‘ ledge on Us w(5/r«-firc side Is helluf. 

J. sSidly, Outlines of I’syclioL, p. 434. 

2. In literature and art, noting a production 
chaTacterb.cd by the prominenco given to the 
individuality of the author or artmt: n.s,tho.9idi- 
./ecHre Rchool of painting; also, relating (0 mich 
individuality. 'J'ho writingb of Shelley and By- 
ron arc c.s.scntlally snbjeclh'c, while tho novels 
of Scott arc objective. 

Tliey Itlio Iliad and Odyssej’! we so purely objective 
that they Bceni projected, as It wcic. Into this visible di- 
urnal sphere with Inirdly a subjective trace adhering to 
them, and arc silent as tho stars concerning their own 
genesis and mutual relation. IP. D. Qeddes. 

1 am disposed to consider thoEomicts from the Porlu- 
guese as ... a portion of (he flneat mhjeetive poclrj' In 
ourlilcmturc. iSffdman,*VlcU Toots, p. 387. 


subjectivity 

3. Eolatingtoasu'bjoEtinapolitieal sense; sub- 
taissive; obedient. [Araro and irregular use.] 
What eye can look, through clear love’s spectacle, 

On virtue's majesty that shines In beauty, 

But, as to natuic's divin'st miracle, 

Performs not to It all subjcclxve duty? 

Sir J. Davies, Witte's Pilgrimage, sig. D. 2. (JLatham.) 

Which sadly when they saw 
How* those had sped heforc, with mostsi/yccftrc awe 
Submit them to his sword. Drayfon,PolyolbIon,xl.370. 
Subjective certainty. See ccr/ainfi/.— Subjective col- 
ors. Same as accidental colors (which sec, inidcr occf- 
ifoifnl).— Subjective doubt, end, ens. Sec the nouns. 
— Subjective Idealism. Same as Fiehtcan idealism 
(whichsce, under I'lfcoHm).— Subjective method, pow- 
er, reason, etc. See the nouns.— Subjective part. See 
extension, 5.— Subjective perspective, a method of rep- 
resentation which looks right, though It Is geomctiTcally 
false. This method Is, In fact, usually practised by painters 
who greatly exaggerate certain effects of perspective, ns 
If tho picture were Intended to be seen from a point of 
view' much nearer than that usually chosen by the spec- 
tator, and arc then obliged to modify certain consequences 
of this exaggeration.— Subjective sensation, a sensa- 
tion whicli is not caused by an object outside of the body. 
—Subjective symptoms, in patUol.. symptoms, as sen- 
sations, npprccinulc by the patient, but not dlsccmlblc by 
another observer. 

subjectively (sub-jelc'tiv-li), adv. In a subjee- 
tivo manner; in relation to tbo subject; as ex- 
isting in a subject or mind. 

I do not sec how* wc can successfully guard against the 
danger of considering as botli objectively and suhjcclively 
evident things w*]ilch, In fact, are only subjectively evi- 
dent. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 58. 

subjectiveness (snb-jek'tiv-ncs), n. The state 
of being subjective; subjectivity. 

subjectivism (sub-jck'tiv-izm), h. [< subjective 
-b 1. The doctrine that xvo can imme- 

diately know only what is pre.sent to conscious- 
noss. Those who adhere to this opinion either regard It 
ns axiomatical, or fortify It by aigtimcnts analogous to 
those by wdilch Keno sought to ptovc that a particle can 
have only position, and not velocity, at any Instant— ar- 
guments which appear, upon logical analysis, to beg the 
qne.«»tIon. Those who oppose the opinion maintain tliat It 
w oiild lend to thcnbsnrd corollary' that thcrccnn be no cog- 
nition whatever, not even of a problematical or Interroga- 
tory kind, concerning anything butthclmmcdlatcpruscnt. 
The phllosopliicnl principle of subjeeticim. 

Ucheneey, Hist. Philosophy (Irans. by Morris), I, 

2. Tlio doctrine, sometimes termed rehtivisuii 
that “man is tho monsnre of things”— that is, 
that tho truth is nothing but each mnn*s sottlcfl 
opinion, there being no objective criterion of 
truth at all. This is an opinion held by some Bngllsli 
pliDosoplicrs as w'cl) ns by Protagoras In antiquity. It Is 
n mndlllcntlon of subjectivism In sense 1 , above. 

3. Sumo ns subJcetivHi/, 3. 

subjectivist (sub-jok'tiv-isb), ?i. and a. [< sub* 
jeetive 4- -ist.} I. «. In metaph., one who holds 
tho doctrine or doctrines of subjectixnsm, 

II, a. Samo ns subjectivistic. — QnhjBctiviBt 

logic. Sec loyie. 

subjectivistic (snb-jok-ti-\ds'tik), a. [< s»?ycc- 
tivisl *f -ic.] Pertaining to or characterized by 
subjcctixdsm. 

subjectivistically (sub-jcl:-ti-vis'ti-knl-i), Gf7i>. 
Witli subjectivistic reasoning; from the point 
of view of subjectivism. 

subjectivity (sub-jek-tiv'i-ti), n. [= F. sub- 
JcvUvitc^Q. subjcktivitdt,( NL. suhJccfivi(a{U)s, 
< h. subjcctivus, Bubjoctivo: see subjective.'] 1. 
Tho ab.'^onco of ob.jectivo reality; illusivoness; 
tho character of arising within tho mind, as, for 
example, tho sensation of a color does. 

Wc must, In the first place, remember that analysis and 
snhjectirity on the onchnnd, and synthesis and objectivity 
on tho other hand, go together In Kant's mind. 

£. Cfli'nl, Philos, of Kant, p. 413. 
Belief In tho subjectivity of time, space, and other fonns 
of thought inevitably Involves AgnuBtlcIsm. 

J. Martincau, Mind, XlII. 59G, 
2. Tho private, arbitrary', and limited element 
of self; that which is peculiar to an individual 
mind : as, tho subjcctivitj/ of Byron or Sholloy. 

Tlierc arc two ways of looking at «i/yrcfii*j7.y. Wo may 
understand hy It, In the first place, only tho natuial and 
finite ndy’tfcfi'fifi/, witli Its contingent ami arbltr.arj' con- 
tentof particular Intere.sts and Inclinations. ... In this 
seiiBeof subjectivity, we cannot hclpadmlring the tranquil 
re.signatlon of the ancients to destiny, ami feeling that 
It Is n much higher ami worthier mood than that of the 
modernp, who obstinately pursue thtlr subjective alms, 
ami when they find themselves constrained to give njt the 
hope ofrcaclilng them, console themselves with tho pros- 
licet of a reward In some shape or other. But the term 
ffiiWccfinVy Is not to he confined merely to tho bad ami 
finlto kind of It which Is contradistinguished from the 
fact. In IlB tnitli subjectivity Is Immanent In the fact, 
and ns a subjectivity thus Infinite Is the very truth of tho 
fact. . . . (Tu 1st lanlty, wc know, teaches lliat God wishes 
nil men to he sined That teaching declares thatmt- 
jecfiiity has nn Infinite value. 

llcytl, Henning’s notes of his lectures, tr. In Wallace’s 
(Logic of Ilcgel, § 147. 

It Is Kurely stibjictivily and Intcrlority which arc the no- 
tloiih IntcBl acquit cd hy tlie human mind. 

ir .lames, Prln. of Psychology, II. 43, 
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subjectivize (sub-jek'ti-viz), V. [< subjective + 
-ice.2 To vender subjective; to bring into the 
perceptive mind. 

subjectless (sub'jekt-les), a. [< subject + -icss.] 
Having no subject or subjects. 

The subject without the king can do nothing; the siib- 
jectlcss king can do something. Carlyle. 

subject-matter (sub'jekt-niat‘'''6r), n. The sub- 
ject or matter presented for consideration in 
some tvi’itteu or oral statement or discussion. 

It [a catalogue] is disposed according to the Subject ^^at• 
ter of the Books, as the Bibles and Expositors, Historians, 
Philosophers, &c. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 107. 

subjectness (sub'jekt-nes), n. The state or 
condition o£ being subject; subjection. [Rare.] 
subject-notion (sub'jekt-n6''shpn), n. A con- 
cejit or notion the subject of a judgment, 
subject-object (sub'jekt-ob''jokt), n. The im- 
mediate object of cognition, or the tliought it- 
self, as distinguislied from the object-object, or 
unknown real object. [In Kantian terminology, 
the GcgciistaiHl, as distinguished from the Ob- 
jckt.'\ 

subjectship (sub'jokt-ship), n. [< subject + 
The state of being subject or a subject. 

[Rare.] 

The subjectship, being the veiy relation in which the 
creature stands to the Creator as his lawgiver, ruler, and 
judge. Candlish, The Patherhood of God, I. 54. 

subjecture (sub-jek'tiir), II. [< .subject -\- -arc.] 
The state of being subject ; subjection. [Hare.] 
Subjee (sub'je), n. [Hind, sabei, the larger leaves 
and capsules of the hemp-plant, also greennes.s, 
greens, < S(ih:<i, greenness, verdure, the hemp- 
plant.] The larger loaves and capsules of the 
Indian hemp without the stalks. See hhnng. 
subjicibility (sub-jis-i-bil'i-ti), ii. [< JHe subji- 
ribilit(i(t-)«, < .siibjicibilis : sec .siibjicibic.] Capa- 
bility of being a subject of predication, 
subjicible (sub-jis'i-bl), n. [< JIL. subjicibilts, 
subjioible, < L. subjicciv, siibircrc, place under, 
subject: see subject. 'I 1. Capable of being sub- 
jected. [Rare.] 

Kc [Jesus] wns not a person eubjiciblc to a coininnnd ; It 
was enough that he umlcrstuud the inclinations and dc* 
signs of his Father’s mercies. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. lS3r»), I. fiO. 
2. Capable of being made the subject of some- 
thing else as predicate. 

subjoin (sub-join'), r. i. [< OF. .‘luhjoiiiilir, < L. 
subjuiigcrc. adil, annex, yoke, < sub, under, + 
jiiiigrrc, join, yoke: see j«i«.] 'I'o add at the 
end of, especially of something said or written ; 
annex; append; as, to subjoin an argument or 
an illustration. 

I slinll suhjmii, us u Coiollury to the torcgoiiig Remurk, 
an adinirubie observation out of yUistotlc. 

Adilisou, Spectator, No. 273 

= SjTl. Toalhx, attach. 

subjoinder (sul)-join'd6r), [< OF. suhjouidrc, 
subjoin, inf. used as a noun: See subjotu.'] A 
remark following or subjoined to another; a re- 
joinder. [Rare.] 

" I will never stand to be hissed,” wns the suhjoindcr of 
young Conildence. Lavtb, Ellistoninna, 

subjoint (subpoint), II. In ~od/., a subsidiary 
or secondary joint; one of the subdinsioiis, 
often very numerous, of the regular joints of 
an insect’s or a crustacean's legs, antoniin?, etc. 
Tims, the fore legs of a pedipalp nnichnitlan, or the an- 
tennic of .i lobster, have numerous subjuints in tlie long, 
slender, hisli-like part of the organ bc>ond the short ami 
stout joints tliat aie identilled by name. See Phrynidfc. 
Also called subscyinent. 

sub judice (sub jo'di-se). [L.: sub, under; Ju- 
(hec, abl. sing, oi judex, judge: see jud<j( Be- 
fore the judge; under jiulieial consideration; 
not yet dc eided. 

Tlie relations of the people and the crown were then 
{reign of James I.) brouglit to issue, and, under sliiftlng 
names, continued sufj judxcc from tlial time to 1GS8 

Dc Quincey, Klietoric. 
subjugable (sul/jij-ga-bl), a, [< L. as if *suh- 
jufjnhdis, < subjiujarc, subjugate : see subju</atc.'} 
That may be subjugated ; capable of being sub- 
dued or conquered. 

An abundance of good, readily subjuyalle land awaiting 
the settler. Science, VII. 232. 

subjugal (sub-jd'gal ), a. [< L. .'iub, under, + E. 
jugtd.] Situated below the jugal, malar, or 
zygomatic bone. 

subjugate (sub'jq-gat), r. i . ; pret. and pp. sub- 
jugated, ppr. subjugating. [< L. suhjugatus, pp. 
of suhjugarc (> It, suhjugarc = Sp. suhjugar, so- 
juzgar = V^. suhjugar = F. subjugner), bring un- 
der the yoke, subjugate, < sub, under, 4- jugum, 
yoke: soeyo/iY.] 1. To bring under the yoke; 
subdue; conquer; compel to submit to the do- 
minion or control of another; vanquish. 
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He subjugated a king, and called him his vassal. BaTcer. 

In a few months he (Cromwell] subjugated Ireland as 
Ireland had never been subjugated during the five centu- 
ries of slaughter which had elapsed since the landing of the 
first Norman settlers. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 

2. To make subservient; take or hold captive; 
bring under bondage, as the senses. 

Mans scnco captiv’dc, his reason subiugate. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 100. 

I understood that unto such n torment 

The carnal malefactors were condemned 
AVho reason subjugate to appetite. 

LongfcUoiP, tr. of bante's Inferno, v. 39. 
=Syn. 1. Vanquish, Subdue, etc. See conquer. 
subjugation (sub-jij-gil'sbon), 11 . [= F. subju- 
gation, < ML. subjiigatio(n-),< L. suhjugarc, sub- 
jiig.ato: see subjugate.^ Tbe act of subjugating, 
or the state of being subjugated; subjection. 

Herpolicj' wns militniy* because her objects were power, 
ascendency, and subjugation. 

I). Webster, Spcccli at Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1S20. 

Tho subjugation of virgin soil, as we had occasion to 
notice, is a serious work. 

li. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 348. 
subjugator (sub'jij-ga-tor), n. [= Sp. soju:- 
gador = Pg. subjugndor, < LL. subjugator, one 
who subjugates, a conqueror, < suhjugarc, sub- 
jugate : see siibjiigatc.'i One who subjugates or 
enslaves ; a conqueror. Coleridge. 
subjunction (sub-jungk'shon), it. [< L. ns if 
"subjunctioiii-), < suhjiiiigerc, add, subjoin : see 
subjoin.'] Tlie net of subjoining, or tho slate of 
being subjoined ; also, something subjoined, 
subjunctive (sub-jungk'tiv), a. and ii. [= F. 
sidjonctif = Sp. sidijiintiro = Pg. subjaiictivo = 
It. sidijiintiro, v L. snbjnnctivns, serving to join, 
connecting, in gi'am., sc. modus, the subjunctive 
modo,< sniijungcrc, pp. snhjnnctiis, add, join, sub- 
join ; see subjoin.'] 1. a. If. Subjoined or add- 
ed to something before said or written. 

A few things more, subjunctive to tlic former, were 
tlmuglit meet to bo castigated in prcaclicrs at that time. 

Bp. IJacket, Abp. Williams, p. 87. {Latham.) 
2. Tn gram., noting that mode of tho verb by 
which is e.\ pressed condition, hj'])othc8i8, orcoii- 
tingoncy,andwhicli isgcnornllynscdinaclnnse 
subjoined or subordinate to another clause or 
verb, and preceded by one of certain conjunc- 
tions, especially (in English) if or though: ns in 
tho sentence “i/that he the* case, tlien I am 
\\Tong.*’ The subjunctive mode was an original p.irl of 
the Intlcctionof Indo European verbs, and Is preserved in 
most of the e.xi8ting languages of the family : but be and 
tiere arc the only remaining forms in English in uhich it 
is conspictiously distingiiislic<l from the imllcatlve. .\1** 
breviated subj. 

II. u. In gram,, (ho subjunctive mode. 

The subjunctive is evidently passing out of use, and t liei c 
is goofl reason to suppose tlint It will soon become obso- 
lete altogether. Marsh, Lccts. on Eng. J-nng., xiv, 

subkin^dom (sub'kingMum), M. 1. A i)rimo 
subdivision oftho animal kingdom; a superclass 
corresponding to tlio “branches” or “om- 
brnnehoments” of French zoologists, as Cuvier, 
who recognized tlio four subkingdoins of tho 
vertebrates, moUusks, articulates, and rndintos. 
Such main groups arc now more commonly called vhyla. 
Eight such groups now very generally recognized. In fact 
if not in name, are Protozoa, Cwlmtcra, Pehinodermata, 
]'enncs, Arthrojwda, MoUuecoidea, J/of/iwff, and IVWo6ra- 
ta. Soinenulliorsdegmde rmacjf from this rank, orotlier- 
wise dispose of It as a subkingdom; some elevate the Tu- 
nicata (o this r:iuk : and tlio .Molluscoidca arc not recog- 
nized by all as a stibkiiigdom. 

The prolific animals of the fifth day’s creation belonged 
to the three Ciivieriun subkingdoins of tlie Kailiatn, Artic- 
ulata, and MoIIiiscn, and to tlie classes of Fisli and Ilcp- 
tllea among the Vcrlcbrata. 

Dateson, Origin of World, p. 213. 
2. In hot., a primary division of tho vogetfiblo 
kingdom ; tho liighost class bolow tho kingdom 
itsolf. The ordlnarj- division is into two sucii subking- 
doms, the I'hanerogamia and the Cryptogamia ; but late 
systemntlsts incline to recognize four: N}icrmop/<»/fa (cor- 
responding totlioP/innrro^nwim), Ptrridophyta, Bryophg- 
ta, and Thallophyla (corresponding to Cryptogamia). 

sublacunoso (siib-la-kti'iios), a. Somewhat 
lucunoso. 

Convergent to a suhlacunose centre. 

Eneyc. Pat. Hist. (1855), III. 5S0. 

sublanate (sub-lu'nut), a. In hot., somowlmt 
kinato or woolly. 

sublanceolate (sub-lau'se-o-lut), a. In codV. 
and hot., approacliiii" tlio lanceolato form; 
somewhat tapering and pointed, 
sublapsarian (sub-lap-sa'ri-an), a. and ii. [< 
L. sub, imdor, -I- lapsus, fall (see lapse), -I- -ari- 
aii.] I. a. Relating to the sublapsarians or to 
their tenets. 

According to the sublapsarian doctrine. Hammond. 

II. 11 . One wlio believes in sublapsarianism. 
Compare siipralnpsarian. 


sublimary 

sublapsarianism (sub-lap-sa'ri-an-izm), n. [< 
sublapsarian -h -ism.] The doctrine that the 
decrees of election and reprobation are subse- 
quent to the fall, or that men are elected to 
grace or repi'ohated to death while in a state 
of sin and ruin. 

sublapsary (sub-lap'sa-ri), a. and n. Same as 
sublapsarian. 

SUblate (sub-lat'), v. t.; pret. and pp. siiblated, 
ppr. sublating. [< L. snblatus, used as pp. of tnl- 
Icrc, raise, take up, < sub, under, from under, -I- 
latus, used as pp. of ferre, hear.] 1. To take 
or carry away; remove. [Rare.] 

The aucthorcsof yemischiefe [were] saWa tot A: pliickej 
away. Uall, lien. VIl., an. I. 

2. In logic, to deny: opposed to jiosit. 

Where . . . tlie propositional lines are of uniform 
breadtli, it is lioreby siicwn that all such opposition P 
mhlatcd. Sir Ti'. Hamilton, Logic, II. 471. 

3. In Hegelian logic, to cancel hy a subsequent 
movement. 

The process of the e.\ternal world left to itself in its e\. 
ternality can only he to go into itself, or to suhlale or re- 
move its own externality. Crailc, Hegel, p. los. 

sublation (sub-lii'shon), n. [< L. snblatw{ii-), a 
raising,removal, < siiblatus, raised, taken away; 
see siiblatc.] 1. The act of taking or carrying 
away. [Rare.] 

lie could not iio forstiken hy a sublation of union. 

Up. Hall, Remains, p. ISS. 
2. Cancellation by a subsequent logical move- 
ment, in Hegelian philosophy, 
sublative (suh'la-tiv), a. [< sublatc -f -hr.] 
Tending to take away or deprive, 
sublease (suh'les), n. In law, an under-lease ; 
a lease granted hy one who is himself a lessee 
or tenant . For some purposes, a sublease for the entire 
remaining term of the sntilessor is deemed an assignment 
ratlier titan a sublease, 

sublease (stib-les'), r. 1. ; pret. and pp. sablcasid, 
ppr. subleasing. To underlease. 

Ho leased liis lioiise, , , . and subleased part of It. 

Hew York Evening Post, JIarcli .1, 18.-11. 

sublessee (snb'lo-sd'), n. The receiver or bolder 
of a sublease. 

sublessor (snb-los'or), n. Tho grantor of a 
snblonso. 

sublet (sub-let'), r. 1 . ; pret. and pp. sublet, jtpr. 
sublelUng. To underlet; let to another person, 
the party lot ting being himself lessee or tenant. 

Ho’ 8 let and sublet, and every man lias to make some- 
thing out of Ittin [tlic convict] oacli time. 

The Century, XL. 221 . 
sublevaminoust (snh-le-v.am'i-nns), a. [< JIL. 
siilitevaiiun (-miii-), a lifting, supporting, < L. 
siibtcrarc, lift, support : .see subleratc.] Sup- 
porting; npliolding. 

His np-liolding and nttffrnntfmntsFrovidcnce. 

Peltham, Resolves, ii. 2. 

sublevate (suh'lo-vat), r. t.\ pret. and pp. sub- 
■ terated, ppr. suht'erating. [< L. sitblcralus, pp. 
of siibtcrarc (> It. sollcrarc = Pg. Sp. siiblcvar), 
lift up from honeath, < sub, under, + Icvare, lift 
up, raise, < tcris, light.] To raise ; elevate ; ex- 
cite. Formerly also soltcratc. 
sublevation (suh-lo-va'shon), it. [= Sp. snb- 
tcraeioii = Pg. siililcra^do = It. soltcraeionc, < L. 
siibtcratioln-), a lightening, < sublcrarc, pp. siib- 
tcralns, lift up from henoath, support: sec sidile- 
rale.] 1. 'The act of lifting or raising; eleva- 
tion. — 2. A rising or insnrreetion. 

Any general coinmntion or sublcration of tlie people. 

Sir II’. Temple, Works (ed. 1731). II. .sty], 

sublicense (suh-li'scns), r. 1. To nudorlieense; 
license to anotlicr jierson under the provisions 
of a license already held hy the person so li- 
censing. 

sublieutenant (siih'lu-ten'’ant), n. In tlio Brit- 
ish nai’y, n grade immediately below that of 
lieutenant. Fonnerly called mate. 
subligation (sub-li-ga'shpii), n. [< LL. .snbliga- 
tio{n-), a hinthng below, ’< L. siibligarc, pp. siih- 
ligaliis, bind below, < sub, under, -F ligarc, tie. 
bind : see ligation.] Tho act of binding under- 
neath. [Rare.] 

sublimable (sub-li'ma-bl), a. [< snliHiiic + 
-able.'] Capable of being sublimated. Scesidi- 
limation. Boijlc, Works, HI. 57. 
sublimableness (sub-li'ma-hl-nes),)i. Tlio qual- 
ity of being .sublimable. "Bogle, Works, I. 57.1. 
sublimary (sub'li-inn-ri), a. [< sublime -F -ari/.] 
Elevated. [Rare.] 

First to tlie master of tlie feast 
Tills liealtli is consecrated, 

Tlieiice to eaeli sublimary guest 
Wiiose soul dotli desire 
Tills nectar to raise and inspire. 

A. Brome, 'Tlie Painter’s Entertainnient 
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sublimate (sub'Ii-mat), v, pret. and pp. sxib- 
Uuinlol, ppr. suhlimatbig.^ [< L. suhlhnatiis, pp. 
of suhlimarcy lift up on high, raise : see sublime, 
r.] 1. To bring (a solid substance, such as 

ciimplior or sulphur) by heat into the state of 
r;ip<^‘r, which on cooling returns again to the 
.. )Li(I state. See sublimation. — 2. To extract 

i.v or as by sublimation. 

It will be a harder alchymy then Lulliua ever knew to 
- , iiinat any good use out of such an invention. 

MilloHy Areopagitica, p. IS, 

^'ou that have put so fair for the philosopher’s stone 
t'latyon Iiave endeavoured iosuhlimate it out of poor men's 
h'l'-s ground to powder by your oppressions. 

Jiev. T. Adams, Works, I. 3S0. 
3. Figuratively, to deprive of earthly dross; 
,-lrvate; refine; piu’ify; idealize. 

And when [the Sultan is] in state, there is not in the 

o’-ld to he seen a greater spectacle of humane gloiy, and 
(,f nd'Umatcd manhood. Sandys, Travailes, p. 5a. 

I cm conceive nothing more suhlimaUny than the 
strange peril and novelty of an adventure such as this. 

Poe, Tales, I. 97. 

The atmosphere was light, odor, music ; and each and 
bU rihlimated beyond anything the sober senses are capa- 
l>le of receiving. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 139. 

sublimate (sub'li-mat as adj., -mat as noun), 
“u. and n. [< L. sublimatus, pp. of sitblimarc, lift 
on high: see sublimate, v.] 1. a. .Broiiglit into 

a state of vapor by heat, and again condensed, 
as camphor, sulphur, etc.; hence, elevated; 
purified. 

Offering her selfe more sublimate and pure, in the sacred 
name and rites of ileligion. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 300. 

n. n. 1. Anything produced by sublimation 
or refining. — 2. In mineral., the deposit formed, 
as in a glass tube or on a surface of charcoal, 
when a mineral containing a volatile ingredient 
is heated before the blowpipe,— Blue sublimate, 
a preparation of mercury in combination with flowers of 
sulphur and sal ammoniac, used in painting.— Corro- 
sive sublimate. See corrosive. 
sublimation (sub-li-ma'shon), [< ME. suhhj- 
vuicionn, < OF, (and F.) siSUmation = Sp. subU- 
macion Pg. sublimag(7o = It. suhlimazwnc, < 
LL. suhlimatio(7i-), a lifting up, a deliverance, 
<L. liftup: see sublimate, sublime, / ,] 

1. In clicm., the act or process of sublimating: 
a process by which solid substances are, by the 
aid of heat, converted into vapor, which is again 
condensed into the solid state by the applica- 
tion of cold. Sublimation effects for solids to some e\. 
tent what distillation effects for liquids. Both processes 
nurify the substances to whlch'they are severallj applied, 
ny separating them from the fixed matters with which tiiey 
are a.ssociated. Sublimation is usually conducted in one 
vessel, the product being deposited in the upper part of 
the vessel in a solid state, and often in the crystalline form, 
while the impurity remains in the lower part. The vapoi s 
of some substances which undergo the process of sublima- 
tion condense in the form of a fine powder called ;?ou'er/»; 
such arc the flowers of sulphur, flowers of benzoin, etc. 
Other sublimates are obtained in a solid and compact 
form, as camphor, ammonium chlorid, and all the subli- 
mates of mercur}’. 

The quint essencia therof is naturaly incorruptible, the 
which 3 e schal drawe out by sublymacioun. 

Book of Quinte Essence {cd. Furnivall), p. 4. 

2. The act of heightening, refining, purifying, 
or freeing (something) from baser qualities: 
as, the sublimation of the affections. — 3. That 
which has been highly refined or purified ; 
hence, the highest product of anything. 

Eeligion is the perfection, reflnement, and sublimation 
of morality. South. 

His verse was the sublimation of his rarest mood. 

Slcdman, Poets of America, p 178. 
Sublimation theory, in geol. and mining, the theory 
according to which ore-deposits were formed and vein- 
fissures filled by the volatilization of metalliferous matter 
from beneath, or from the ignited interior of the earth, 
sublimatory (sub'li-ma-to-ri), a. and n. [< ME. 
subhjmatorie = F. sublima’toirc, < LL, suhlimator, 
a lifter, lift up: qqq sublimate.'\ L 

a. Tending to sublimate; used in sublimation. 

II. ?i.; pi. sublimatorics (-riz). A vessel for 
sublimation. 

Violes, croslets, and suhlymatories. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 240. 

sublime (sub-Um'), a. and n. [= F. sublime = 
Sp. Pg. It. sublime, < L. sublmis, uplifted, high, 
lofty, sublime ; origin iinknown.] I. a. If. High 
in place; uplifted; elevated; exalted; lofty. 

Liue to thy selfe, pursue not after Fame ; 

Thunders at the sublimest buildings airae. 

Heyicood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 532. 

Sublime on these a tow’r of steel is rear’d. 

Dryden, ^Eneid, vl. 748. 

2. High in excellence; elevated by nature; 
exalted above men in general by lofty or noble 
traits; eminent: said of persons. 

The age was fruitful in great men, but amongst them 
all, if we except the sublime Julian leader, none, as re- 
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gards splendour of endowments, stood upon the same 
level as Cicero. J)e Quineey, Cicero. 

Here dwells no perfect roan sublime, 

Nor woman winged before her time. 

Whittier, L^t Walk in Autumn. 

3. Striking the mind with a sense of grandeur 
or power, physical or moral; calculated to 
awaken awe, veneration, exalted or heroic feel- 
ing, and the like; lofty; grand; noble: not- 
ing a natural object or sceneiy, an action or 
conduct, a discourse, a work of maiFs bands, 
a spectacle, etc.: as, sublime scenery; sublime 
heroism. 

Easy in Words thy Style, in Sense sublime. 

Prior, To Dr. Sherlock. 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be stiong. 

Longfellow, Light of Stars. 

The forms of elevated masses that are most sublime are 
the lofty and precipitous, as implying the most intense 
effort of supporting miglit. 

A. Dain, Emotions and Will, p. 238. 

Dinah, covered with her long white dress, lier pale face 
full of subdued emotion, almost like a lovely corpse into 
whiclj the sou! has returned charged with secrets 

and a sublimer love. George Eliot, Adam Bede, xv. 

4. Of lofty mien : elevated in manner, expres- 
sion, or a]q)oaranee. 

His fair laige front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule ^^ilton, P. L., iv. 300. 

For the pioud Souldan, with presumpteous cheare 
And ct)untenance sublime and insolent. 

Sought one!)- slaughter and avengement. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. viii. 30. 

5. In anat., superficial; not deep-seated: op- 

posed to profound: as, the sublime ^exor of the 
fingers (the tloxor sublimis, a muscle).— Sublime 
geometry, the theory of higher cur%'es.— Sublime Porte. 
See Porte. = Syn. 2 and 3. Grand, Lofty, Sublime, majestic, 
stately. Grand founds its meanings on the idea of great 
size, lofty and subUme on that of height. Natural objects 
may be sublime without physical height, if vastness and 
great iiuprcssiveuess arc present. In the moral field the 
sublime is that « Inch is so high above ordinarj’ human 
achievements as to give the impression of astonishment 
blended with awe, as the leap of Curtins into the chasm, 
or the death of the martyr Stephen. In moral things the 
grand suggests both vastness and elevation. Lofty may 
impl> pride, but in this connection it notes only a lower 
degree of the sublnne, being the strongest word in 

the language for ideas of its class. 

II, u. That which is sublime: commonly with 
the definite article, (a) In lit. that which is roost 
elevated, stately, or imposing in style. 

The Kublime rises from the nobleness of thoughts, the 
magmflcciice of woids, or the harmonious and lively turn 
of tile plirase. Addison. 

The origin of the sublime, is one of the most curious and 
interesting subjects of inquiry that can occupy the atten- 
tion of a Clitic. Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 

(b) The grand, impressive, and awe inspiring in the works 
of natuie or art as distinguished from tlic beautiful : oc- 
casionally with the imiefinite article, to express a particu- 
lar chaiactcr of sublimity. 

There is a sublime in nature, as in the ocean or the 
thunder — in moral action, as in deeds of daring and self- 
denial — and in art, as in statuary and painting, by wliich 
wliat is sublime in nature and in moral character is rep- 
resented and Idealized. Fleming, Vocab. Philos. 

(€} That which has been elevated and sublimbted to its 
extreme limit ; a noble and exalted ideal. 

Your upward gaze at me now is the very sublime of faith, 
truth, and devotion. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxv. 
Are you — poor, sick, old ere your time — 

Nearer one whit your own sublime 
Than we wlio never have turned a rhyme? 

Browning, The Last Ride Together. 

sublime (sub-Hm'), w. ; pret. and pp. siihlimcd, 
ppr. siiblimint). [< ME. siihlintcn, < OF. siibli- 
mcr = Sp. Pg. siiblimnr = It. sublimare, < L. 
sublimarc, raise on high, in ME. also sublimate, 
< sublimis, raised on high, sublime: see sttbiime, 
n.] I. irons. 1. To i-iiise on high. 

TIlou dear vine, . . . 

Although thy trunk be neither large nor strong, 

Nor can tliy head (not help’d) Itself sublime. 

Yet, like a serpent, a tall tree can climb. 

Sir J Denham, Old Age, iii. 

One mind has climbed 
Step aft^r step, by just ascent sublimed. 

Broitming, Sordello. 

2. To sublimate. 

Th’ austere and ponderous juices they sublime 
Sfake them ascend the porous soil and climb 
The orange tree, the citron, and the lime. 

Sir B. Blackmore, Creation, ii. 234. 

Sub. How do you sublime him ’ 

Face. With the Calce of Egg-shells. 

B. Jomon, Alchemist, ii. 6. 

3. To elevate; refine; purify; etbereaiize. 
Sublimed thee, and exalted thee, and fixed thee 
In the third region, called our state of grace? 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 
I am sublimed I gross earth. 

Support me not ! I walk on air ! 

Massinger, City Iffadam, Hi. 3. 


Our Dross but weighs us down into Despair, 

While their siddimed spirits daunce i’ th’ Ayr. 

Brome, Jovial Crew, il. 


A judicious use of metaphors wonderfully raises, sub- 
limes, and adorns oratory or elocution. 

Guldstnith, Metaphors. 


IL intrans. 1. To be affected by sublimation; 
be brought orcliaugcd into a state of vapor b}" 
heat, and then condensed by cold, as camphor 
or sulphur. 

Particles of antimony which will not sublime alone. 

Neicton, Opticks, iii., queiy 31. 


Different bodies sublime at different temperatures, ac- 
cortling to their various degrees of volatility. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 203. 

2. To become exalted as by sublimation. 

This new faith subliming into knowledge. 

E. H. Sears, The Fourth Gospel, p. 172. 
Sublimed sulphur. Same as Jloxcers of sulphur. See 
sulphur. 

sublimely (sub-Hm'li), adv. In a sublime man- 
ner; with exalted conceptions; loftily. 

In English lays, and all sublimely great. 

Thy Homer warms with all his ancient heat. 

Parnell, To Pope. 


sublimeness (sub-lim'nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being sublime ; loftiness of sen- 
timent or style ; sublimity, 
sublimer (sub-li'm6r), n. [< sublime, v., + -crl.] 
One who or that which sublimes; specifically, 
an apparatus for performing the operation of 
sublimation. Sublimers are of various forms and ma- 
terials, according to their special requirements, but each 
consists essentially of an inclosure of metal, earthenware, 
or glass, to which heat may be applied, and a condenser 
or collector for the sublimed substance. 

sublimette (snb-li-met'), it [< F. sublime, high 
(see sublime), + dim. •ette.'] A variety of music- 
box. 

sublimificationt (sub-lim'''i-fi-ka'sbon), n. [< 
L. sublimis, sublime, + faccrc, do, make (see 
-fij), + -aiion.'\ The act of making sublime, or 
the state of being made sublime, 
subliminal (sub-lira'i-nal), a. [< 'L.sub, under, + 
limcn {limin-}, threshold!] Below the threshold 
of sensation. In the following quotation a simi- 
lar threshold of consciousness is supposed. 


As attention moves away from a presentation its inten- 
sity diminishes, and when the presentation is below the 
threshold of consciousness its intensity is tlien subliminal, 
whatever that of tlie physical stimulus may be. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 49. 

sublimitation (sub-lim-i-ta'sbqn), n. A sub- 
ordinate or secondary limitation. Do Quinceij, 
Style, iii. 

sublimity (sub-lim'i-ti), ??.; pi. sublimities (’■tiz). 
[< F. sublimite = ^p. sublimidad = Pg. subli- 
midadc = It. suhlimiU), < L. sublimita{t~)$, lof- 
tiness, elevation, < gublimis. raised on high, 
sublime: see sublime.'] 1. The state of being 
sublime ; that character or quality of anything 
which marks it as sublime; gi*andeur. Especially 
— (n) Loftiness nature or character; moral grandeur: 

as, the sublimity of an action. 

Tlic sublimity of the character of Christ owes nothing 
to his historians. Buckminster. 


(6) Loftiness of conception ; exaltation of sentiment or 
style. 

Milton’s chief talent, and, indeed, his distinguishing ex- 
cellence, lies in the sublimity of his thoughts. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 279. 
(c) Grandeur; vastness; majesty, whether exhibited in 
the works of nature or of art : as, the sublimity ol a scene 
or of a building. 

It seems manifest that the most perfect realization of 
structural beauty and sublimity possible to music is at- 
tained by instrumental composition. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 217. 

There is also the sensation of great magnitude, corre- 
sponding to the voluminous in sound, and lying at the 
foundation of what we tenn sublimity. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 217. 


2. That which is sublime; a sublime person or 
thing. 

The particle of those sublimities 
^^ich have relapsed to chaos. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 64. 

3. The highest degree of its highest quality of 
which anything is capable; climax; acme. 

The Buhlimity of wisdom is to do thoac things living 
which are to be desired when dying. Jer. I'aylor. 

Extensive, intensive, etc., sublimity. See the adjec- 
tives. =Syn. 1. See sublime. 
sublinear (sub-lin'e-ar), a. Nearly linear. 
Suture sublinear above and slightly channeled below. 

Amer. Nat, XXII. 1017. 


sublingua (sub-ling'gwii), )!.; pi. siMingum 
(-gwo). [NL. (ef. LL. suhlinguium, the epi- 
glottis), < L. sub, under, + lingua, the tongue.] 
A process of the mucous membrane of the floor 
of the mouth developed between the tip of the 
tongue and tlie sjunphysis of the lower jaw of 
some animals, as lemurs: it may acquire con- 



sublingua 

siderable size, and become denticulated or pec- 
tinated. 

In many Prosimii and Chiroptcra, as also in the platyr- 
rhine apes, there is a process below the tongue which is 
sometimes double ; this is the so-called sitblingna. 

Gcgenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 553. 

sublingual (sub-ling'"wal), a. [='P.suhUngual; 
assuh- + lingual.'] 1. Situatedundertbe tongue, 
or on the under side of the tongue ; hypoglos- 
sal: specifying various structures. Also sub- 
glossal . — 2. Of or pertaining to the sublingua. 
— Sublingual artery, a brancli of bifurcation of tlic 
lingual artery, arising with tlie ranine opposite the margin 
of the hyoglossus muscle, and running on the geniohyo- 
glossus to the sublingual gland. — Sublingual calculus, 
a salivary calculus of the sublingual gland.— Sublingual 
cyst. Same ns mnwfn.— Sublingual fossa, a shallow 
cavity on the inner surface of the inferior maxillary bone 
above the mylohyoid ridge, and near the symphysis 
raenti, paitly lodging the sublingual gland. — Sublingual 
gland, the smallest salivarj' gland, lying on the floor of 
the mouth, discharging by a series of duets (eight to twen* 
ty — the ducts of Ilivini) cither freely into the mouth or 
into the duct of Wliarton. Tlie longest duct, running along 
■Wharton’s duct, and opening with or very near it, is called 
the duel of Bartholin. See cut under Sub- 

lingual process, the sublingua, 
sublitionf (sub-lish'pn), [< L. us if ^suhli- 
< ffuhJiucrc, pp. .^uhlitus, anoint beneath, 
lay on as a ground-color, prime, < sub, under, 
4* hncrc, smear: see Ihnmcut.'] In painthig, the 
act or art of lajdng the gromid-oolor under the 
perfect color. 

sublittoral (sub-lit'o-ral), a. In rooV., of lit- 
toral habits to some extent; li^’ing near the sea- 
shore; especially, living at a somewhat lower 
horizon iinder water than that of the littoral 
zone. 

sublobular (sub-lob'u-ljir), <(• yituated beneath 
a lobule. (Compare hit'crlobuhr and intralobu- 
lar. 

Tlie intralobular vein . , . opens into the i^-ullobidar 
vein, and thence into the hepatic ^ ein. 

Ilvldcn, Anat. (18^5), p. 507, 
Sublobular veins, branches of the hepatic vein on u hich 
the licpatic lobules lie and into which the intralobular 
veins dischaigc. 

sublunar (sub-lu'uiir), a. [= F. .•iuhluiiairc = 
Sp. Pg. .'luliluiiar = It. siiiliitiari', < I., s-uli, un- 
der, + luiia, the moon; see /«»«/•.] Sitimtcd 
beneath or nearer than the moon. 

Tliia vast sublunar vault. Jliltou, P. f. , iv. 777. 

The city s moonlit spires and in)riail lamps 
Like stars in a ifublunar sky did glow. 

Shellci/, Ite^ olt of Islam, v. 1. 

sublunary (snb'hVna-ri), a. and ii. [See .Md/- 
liiiiar.] I. a. 1. Situated beneath the moon. 

bach eublunan'c bodie is coinposde 

Of the fower elemcntcs, «liicn are iirofjosdc 

II) >atuie to that end. 

Times' Whistle (L. H. T. S.), p. 110. 

Hence — 2. Pertaining to this world: terres- 
trial; mundane; earthly; worldly: as, .•.ubtu- 
uunj afl'airs. 

All things which are mblunanj are subject to change. 

Drijden, rarallcl of roetr)’ and I'ulnting. 
Am I not now djing a victim to the horror and the mys- 
tery of the wildest of all (niblunary visions ? 

I’oe, Talcs, I. 118. 

H.t n. Any worldly tiling. 

Tliat these sublintanes have their greatest freshness 
plac’d in only Ilojie, it is a conviction undeniable; that, 
upon enju>n)ent, all our joys ilo vanish. 

Feltham, Hesolves, ii, CO. 

SUblunate (sub-lu'nat), a. Approacliing tlio 
form of a crcbccnt; subcrcyccntic : as, a .suh- 
lunate mark. 

subluxate (sub-luk'sat), V. t. To dislocate par- 
tially. 

subluxation (sub-luk-sa'shpii), V. Partial dis- 
location. 

submammary (sub-mam'a-ri), a. Situated be- 
ncatli or below the mammary gland; infra- 
mammary ; also, more deeply seated tiian this 
gland — Submammaiy abscess, an abscess between 
the mammary gland and tlie chest-wall.— Submamma- 
ry region. Same as tiiframammarij region (which see, 
under inframammary). 

submargin (sub'mar''''jin), 71. In cuto7/i., a space 
parallel to a margin and but sliglitly separated 
from it. 

submarginal (sub-mar'ji-nal), a. In hot. and 

cool., situated near the margin Submarginal 

cells, in entom , a series of cells in the w’ing of a h>me- 
nopterous imsect lying beliirul the stigma and marginal 
cell.— Submarginal vein or nervure, in hymenopter- 
OU8 insects, one of the transverse nervures separating tlie 
submarginal cells. In the Chnlddidir it is a short sub- 
costal vein running fi-om the base of the wing and bend- 
ing upward to the co.^tal maigin, where It takes the name 
of inarfdnal vein 

SUbmarginate (sub-miir'ji-nrith a. In citUtnu, 
bordered with a mark which is slightly sepa- 
rated from the edge. 
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submargined (sub-mar' jind), a. Same as sub- 
marginaic. 

submarine (sub-ma-ren'), a. and n. [= P. sous- 
inai'in = Sp. Pg. submarino; as sub- + mariuc.'] 

1. a. 1. Situated or living under or in the sea, 

either at the bottom or below the surface ; below 
the sui'face of the sea: as, submarine plants; a 
submarine telegraph. — 2. Occuning or carried 
on below the surface of the sea: as, subnumne 
explorations; designed for use under the sea: 
as, submarine armor. — Submarine armor. Sec 
Armor,— Submarine boat, a boat which is so fitted that 
it can bo propelled wdicn entirely submerged, and carries a 
sufficient amount of compressed air to admit of remain- 
ing below the surface forseveml houis. Tlic chief object 
sought is the carrj’ing and operating of torpedoes. — Sub- 
marine cable. See Submarine denudation, 

denudation which takes place beneath the level of the 
sea. Some geologists, liowever, do not clearly distinguish 
betw’cen marine and submarine denudation. In the for- 
mer, all denudation under or at tlie edge of tlie sea is 
properly included ; in the latter, only that wliich takes 
place beneath the sca-lcvcl. — Submarine forest. See 
forest.— Submarine gun, a gun adapted for the discharge 
of projectiles below the surface of the water.— Subma- 
rine lamp, mine, etc. See the nouns. — Submarine 
volcano, a volcano begun beneath the sea, but usually 
developed by the continued ncltoii of the eruptive forces 
so as to rise above the sea-lcvcl, and sometimes to a verj’ 
considerable height. Some islands thus licgiin by sub- 
marine volcanic agencies have disappeared after a time; 
others liavc been permanent. The Mediterranean, the vi- 
cinity of the Azores, and the coast of Iceland are localities 
where submarine volcanic action has been cxliibitcd on a 
gi'and scale. 

II. H. A submarino plant, 
submaster (3ub'mas''ler), a. [< OF. soiibmaistrc, 
]■'. soiismallrc, < ML. submagi.slcr, a siilnnaster, < 
Ii. sub, under, + mugistcr, master: see master^.] 
A subordinate or deputy master: as, tlic sub- 
master of a scbool. 

submaxilla (sub-mak-sil'ii), ii.; yil. suhiiiaxith'c 
(- 0 ). Tlie under jaw or mandible; especially, the 
subma.villary bone, or bone of the under jaw. 
submaxillary (sub-mak'si-la-ri), n. and a. I. 

i>\. sul»uaxillarics(-r'i7.). The inferior max- 
illary bone; Ibo iindcr jaw-bone, inframax’il- 
larv. or mandible. 

II. (i. 1. (a) Of or pertaining to the niulor 
jaw or inferior maxilla; forming the basis of 
the lower jaw, as a bone or bones; mandibu- 
lar. (b) Of or portaiiiiug to tlio submaxillary 
gland: ns. submaxillary secretion or saliva.— 

2. Situated under tlie jaws: as, the SH6«i((ri7- 

hiry triangle — SubmaxlUary artery, one of several 
largo branches of the facial artery wliich supply the sub- 
niaxillar)' gland and neighboring parts.— Submaxillary 
duct, the duct of "'barton.— Submaxillary fossa. Sec 
fossai.— Submaxillary ganglion. See sub- 

maxillary gland, a salivary* ginml situated beneath tlic 
lower jaw, on cither side, discharging beneath t!ie tongue 
by Wharton's duct : It Is Innervated from the chorda tyin- 
pani and sympathetic nerves. See cut under ^nhVan/.— 
Submaxillary norve, the infinmaxillarj* nerve.— Sub- 
maxillary region. Same ns suprahifoid region (which 
sec, under Submaxillary triangle. Sec 

fnanf/f/*. — Submaxillary vein, a tributar)- of iho facial 
vein draining the suliinaxilhirj' gland. 

submaximal (sub-mak'si-mnl), a. Nearly but 
not quite maximal. 

Submaximal iicrve-lrritatlons. 

)r. James, Prill, of l*8ychology, I. 235. 

submedial (sub-mo'di-nl), a. Same ns subme- 
dian. 

submedian (sub-me'di-nii), a. Situated near 
but not at tlio middle; specifically, in conch. ^ 
adinedian; lying next the middle lino on each 
side, as certain teeth of the radula. Also .'tub- 
medial, — Submedian cell, In cnfowi., same as tnfrrno- 
viedian cr/ffwlilcli see, under wifrr/ioincdfa/i). 
submediant (sub-mo'di-ant), n. In /nusic, the 
tone of a scalo midway between the suhdomi- 
nant and the upper tonic; the sixtli, ns B in the 
scale of D. Also called sujicrdomi/iant. 
SUbmembranous(.sub-mom'bra-nu8), a. Some- 
what membranous; a little leatliery or coria- 
ceous. 

submeningeal (sub-mo-nin'je-al), a. Situated 
beiicatli the meninges. 

submental (sub-men'tal), a. [< suhmentum + 
-u?.] 1. Situated beneath the chin, or under 

the edgoof the lower jaw. Specifically — 2. In 
entom., of or pertaining to the suhmentum. — 
Submental artery, the largest of the cervical branches 
of the facial artcr>', given off in the region of the aubmnx- 
illarj’ gland, and distributed to the muscles of the jaw.— 
Submental vein, that one of the tributary veins of the 
facial vein whicli Accompanies tlie submental urterj’. 

submentum (snb-men'tum), «.; pi. submeuta 
(•ilf)- [NL., < Ij. sub, muler, -k mentum, tlio 

cinn: sco mcnium.] In entom., tlio proximal 
one of two basal median parts or pieces of tlio 
labium, tlio otlier being tlio mentum ; tlio prox- 
imal one of tho two basal parts of tho second 
maxilla. Seo cuts under mouth-yart, palyus, 
Hymcnoptcra, and Insccta. 


submiss 

submerge (sub-merj'), r. ; pret. and pp. sub- 
merged, ppr. submerging. [< OF. submerger 
soubmerger, P. submerger = Pr. submerger, .siih- 
mergir, somergir — Sp. sumergir = Pg. submer- 
gir = It. sommcrgcrc, < L. submergcrc, summer- 
gcrc, plunge under, sink, overwhelm, < sub, nii- 
der, + mergere, dip, sink, plunge: see merge.] 
I. irons. 1. To put under water; plunge. — 2. 
To cover or overflow with water; inimd.'ito; 
drown. 

So half Illy Egypt were submerged, amt made 
A eisterii for scaled snakes ! 

Shale., A. andC., ii. 5. e: 

Submerged bog, submerged forest, a bog or for.-i 
sunk below its original position, so that it lias becom- 
covered by water. Tims, at Clonea, near Dnngarv.an, in 
Ireland, there are remains of an iincient pine forest, niiks 
in lengtli, now usually covered with many fatlicins of 
water.— Submerged pump. SeopumjA. 

II. intrans. To sink imdor water ; be buried 
or covered, as by a fluid; sink out of sight. 

There is ... a plot, wliicli emerges "more than once, 
for carrying tlie King to Rouen ; plot after plot emciging 
and mbmerning, like ignes fatiii in foul weather, nlncli 
lead nowliitlier. Carhjlc, Frencli Rev.. II. ill. 4. 

submergence (sub-m6r'jons), n. [< submerge 
+ -cucc.] Tho act of sulimerging, or plunging 
under water; the state of being submerged: 
submersion ; lienee, a sinking out of sight, 
submerse (sub-m6rs'), v. t. [< L. seehnicrsue, 
summersets, pp. of sttbtncrgcre, setmettergcrc, sub- 
merge: seo stibteterge.] To put under water; 
submerge. [Karo.] 

submerse (sub-mtrs'), a. [< L. setbetterstts, pp.; 
seo the verb.] Same as sttbtetcrscd. 
submersed (sub-mfirst'), p. a. In bot., gi owing 
underwater, as tho leaves of aejuatie jlaiits. 
Also detttersed and sttbeeterged. 
submersible (sub-ra6r'si-bl), a, [< sttbteterse + 
-ibte.] That may bo submersed. XlteEtenieecir, 
LXVII. .TO. 

submersion (snb-mer'slion), n. [= F. stdiettrr- 
sioet = S]). stetteersiote = Pg. stebtttcr.sito := It. settee- 
tttersiotte, < LL. seibtttcrsio{te-), sutteteecrsio(te-), a 
sinking, submerging, < L. sttbtetcrgcrc, sumtteer- 
gcrc, submerge : seo seebtteerge.] The act of siih- 
morging. or tho state of being submerged. 
SUbmetallic (snb-mc-tal'ik), a. Imperfectly or 
partially metallic; ns, the seehttectaUic luster of 
wolfram. 

submiliary (sub-mil'i-ri-n),n. Slightly smaller 
than miliary. Laeeectl 1891, I. 
subminimal (sub-iuin'i-mnl), a. Less than 
minimal. 

subministert (sub-min'is-ter), v. [< OF. seeb- 
ettiteisircr = Sp. sutetitiisirar = Pg. seebtuittistreer, 
< L. seebeteittislrarc, sueettetittistrarc. aid by giv- 
ing, afford, supply, < seeb, under, -t- tuiuislrttrc, 
attend, provide, fiirnish, < teeitti.tlcr, an atten- 
dant: see miteisicr.] I. irates. To supplv; af- 
ford; administer. iS/r JI. Hn/c, Orig. of ‘Jliiu- 
kiml, p. 104. 

II. init'a/ts. Tosuksen’o; boiisefiil; bo suk- 
Bcrviciit. Sir Jl. IJEstrangc. 
subministrantt (sub-iniii'is-trant), a. [< L. 
subministran{t-)s, summi77istran'(i-)s, ppr. of 
mi7iist}'urCy summiuistrarc, aid uy giving, sup- 
ply: soe subministcr.'\ Subservient; subordi- 
nate. Bacon. 

subministratef (sub-min'is-trat), v. i. [< L. 
iiub7Hihish‘atus, suniministi'atus, jip. of submitih- 
trarc, sumministi'arc, aid by giving, supply: sec* 
subministerJ] Same as su'bministvr. Idat'vcy. 
subministrationt (sub-Tnin-is-h-fi'shon), n. [< 
OF. subministration = suministracion = Pg. 
subministra^'do, < L. suhminist7’atio{n-), su/u- 
minisfratio{n-), a giving, supplying: see suh- 
ministratr.'] The act of snbministering, or fur- 
nishing or RupplWng. Sir B. Woiton, Reliquia\ 
p. 521). 

submiss (sub-mis'), a. [= OF. submis, sonbmis, 
soumiSf sou7nif F. sounds = Sp. sumiso = Pg. sub- 
misso = It. sonnnesso, < L. submissus, sum/nissnSf 
pp. of snbmitto'c, siDnmitto'c, put under, lower, 
reduce: soe 1, Ilnmblo; submissive. 
[Obsolete or arcliaic.] 

Ne.arer his presence— Adam, thouph not awed, 

Yet wllli ftubmiait approach and leverence meek, 

As to n superiour nature bowing low. 

Hinton, P. L., v. 3.''>9. 

A simple, submiss, humble style. 

C. Mather, Mag. Cluis., Int. 

2f. Low; soft; gentle. 

Thus th’ old Hebrew muttering gnn to speak 
In submiss voice, tliat Isaac might not liear 
Ills bitter grief. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Dartns’s Weeks, ii., The Fathers. 

These are crj'ing sins, and have shrill voices in heaven; 
neither are they subtniss and whispering on the earth. 

Bev. 2\ Adams, Works, 1. 213. 
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submission 

KUtoission (sub-iuish'on), ii. [< 
soutuissiony P. .9 
Sp. = Pgr. suhmissao = It, sumviisnioncy 

< I j. '•*/«( a lotting down, 

lowninir, sinlciu", < suViuiilnry situmificrCf lij). 

. ! »/• '/»%•. i^uinwissusy put under, let down, low- 
•diieo: soosithmii,'] 1. The ncto£ submit- 
*:* •. ;!» sense of tliut word ; especially, tlie 
. %t>ielding; entire siiiTendor to tlio control 
, • .T >«Tinnent of another. 

.c n, n.iupldn ! 'Ms n inert* rronrli word ; 

\.v I ntiii'h ^^a^io^3 wot not \\h.U it menus. 

Sfmh.y 1 lien. VI., iv. 7. M. 
]. { * u«;i V •"ue up, ami iimrthin;!. No.fo^im'sVoj}, 

1 - « f I !<:>■ peace, can cme our nnl uln ^ 

. ridchcr, Liijal '^uliu i.t, ^ t. 

of being subnii'^sivo; humility; 

. I . m: »•£ opinion ; aotiniebeenco. 

I:. . n ' null liinnllity 

\ , tl. il.itli present himself unto yonr hlulnu 

1 ! lien. \I.. 1. 

r. t omplianee uith llio comnniiuK or laws wi 

i. -ujH’nor; ohedieiice. 

7 l-i« T.i«'*»ce vasa little plo-i'lne to the Kins, to tIniiK 
•*. • li • Im 1 a .Tmlge of such Counme. ami u ^^ 1 n of Mteli 
7j(iAor, Clironicle.\ p Us. 
(t<-l uill relent, and nuit tliee all lim di Id , 

Will* e\er more api>ro\CN and nuue aeiepts 
(l.(st ple.*u<ed With liinnldc and lllnl 

Miltoii, < A . 1 .ill. 

d. In h*»r, an ngreoinenl to Mihmil a dt^putml 
n.iint t«' arhitrn'tion.— Submission of the clcrgj*, 
i*i ‘'.^''ttnu'ut undo hj tljeclen:\ <if the<'hu[eh<d r.n.'* 
iiid p: Kdivocatlon In l.VVJ, amt itnlxi.hid in tin nit 
if 1 •rliuitut of Ifiai knnun a** llie .Ic' o/ .‘'if'/jmv*uiii 
a- : to preanlrdc new e.anon*. uiMiotit tin lujal a"i tit 
nSyn.-!. l.''‘ot*^r'tner,ete. >*ee ^d^• /u'uc.* 
submissive tMib-niis'iv), 0 . [< -»»/ ] 

1. Inelinfd or ready to submit: ^^mlding 

j. nwi r or nnthority ; <»bodient ; biimlde. 

IIN lieart rtUnti’d 

‘h'v ird' Imt. Ids life fo late, and Mde delicht, 

Nou at hi- hit xid'/inV'ite In dl-tri«e 

Milton, V L, X lUi 

0. T« -lityingor^liowing Mibini’-snm: ortliing**. 

Ih hrini: him on »rid'iin'^iie l.m < « 

i;rc*;n», Aiitipudi » lu : 
lU. in di lldit 

1: dh « f In r and «h.um-. 

MalU'l >' itli ntp(.ri"ur h«v«* MiUn.,i I- i\ l'*« 
The KMcr d 11 tt- 

.-I ';nri 'ii.‘ eltnk adalii their lir.i7«'n I'nrl'd- 

Seeiind Il> inn nf » .tllntia* hu- 
^Syn. 1. t'•"np!llnt. Jklilliu.*, oli«.Mpd<ms Mdi*' nn nt. 
lre» Id'*. d'l'Mh ; re-lsmed, tUKomplalidm.*, tinn pnimj.'. 
p til IP, 1 .•le.sintttlm:, 

submissively (‘•nb.mis'iv-li), (nh\ In ji snbmis- 
MVi‘ minmr; willi hubmi'-sicm; witii ticKnow* 
lmlL'iu"nt of infonorily; Iminbly. 
submissivencss fsub-mih'iv-m *'-), », Tlo* stuto 
or ((naldy of being snbmi.‘'siYO, in any snust. »if 

tin* word*. MilOni, Kiltonokla^'to.s, .\i. 

submisslyt (Mib-uds'li). Humbly: with 

‘•nhiai-sifiji. Hnidns. xvjn*. .1. 

submissnesst f>ub-mis'iM‘s), n. Submmsivn* 

iH-s: hiimblciM ss; obL’diciico. Jlurton, Atiai. 
of H<*1.. ji. 14n, 

submit (‘•nh-mil'), r. : prnt. and i»p. .stihnnlttil, 
pj»r. .s ihv ifthiO. (■< MK. siihnutlfu, < tiP -'od*- 
ii.tfin, somnt'iny V*, .smtnif itrr = Vv. >iiluii( ti > . 
fu'Ciiiftn = S|i. .''omtUr = T*g. f^uhnitHtr = Ii 
:oinu(tl'if.K ij. .•yi'hinittfrry .siiinwiftf n , lud “r 
uiph”-. hd •lowii, lowr*r, rotliine, pat d u it, 
(jni II. < ^/d/ -b r.fi///^;v , stMld.] I, fro//*. If. To 
ji'it r«r ]ila«*/i nnd« r tir down. 

'IhU 'aid, tliu hri-tled throat 
Of tin- fu^'tiiilh'l I in HU'* nilli nithli-s ht*Tl In- cut . 
Whfehrtr dtrht latu tin Imarj re.i TaUh)l>ln‘» e tst, lofi ed 
llii'ii.a.lMm nalhi’i. Chapnmn, Ih.id, xi\ i>. 

2f. Tohddown; caiisp to siiih; lower. 

Sonn limes tin* hit) tntbmilA K.sclf a uldlc 

To I.'inl l.'haiicellor Clniendon. 1 l'J.» 

3. To yield: Mineiider to the power, will, «»r 
anilionlv of another; Hiibjecl: often imetl n- 
fle\ivni\\ 

Vf nur.l he m)H In wonl, Flllnlde, or dede, 

1 fuhmitt, //I.* I., conreeclouii ultlioutu ony det/ale 

JlaV^'rA JlodhO'. 31. T. S.), p. in 
U he“, imtr/dr<'* unto \'oi!r own hiibhniuls. 

Kpli. 2i;. 

She .setfi her f<»rward connlenancc 
And le ip<) Into the future chance, 
tS'uhmilliiii/ nil thlmiR to desire. 

Tc)ini/>‘on, In .Meiiiorlain, cxiv. 

4. To r**fcr to the discretion or jndgrnoiil of 
another; refer: n.s, to submit n conlrover.My to 
arbitrators; to submit a question to the court. 

1 nnhioU for ymir especial conHlilerallnn whether onr 
Iiidlun F}stcm Kh.'ill not he remadelled. 

JAnculn, In Itaymoiid, p. lilC. 

5. Topropo.se; dochirc as one’s opinion. 
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suboctave 


Morris tnthmiUed that congress should apply to the dcr, 4* Gr. mpdf, .a dead body, + iiop^v, form.] 
states for the power of incorporating a bank. ^ division of iKUU’Optovous insects (in a broad 

Jiancroji, Hist. Const., 1. 32. gg^so), including those which have quiescent 
D|. To moclorato; restrain; soften. incomplete pupiu. which, however, acquire tho 



TT 1 m • n >' ! * • u *. giiislicd from the P6'ciufo«c«ro;/fcrff). 

II. ntU aus, 1. To jiold one’s self, piiy^cnl y (sub-neht'). r. t. C< L. suhuccicrcy tie 


or morally, to any pow*er or authority; give up 
resistance; surrender. 


Cenrage never to submit or yield. 

Miiton, i\ lu, 

Tho Mahumotans . . 
the tiihulo : 


under, bind on beneath, < sub, under, + ncctcrc, 
pp. iicxusj bind, tie, fasten. Of. annect, connect : 
SCO also To tie, buchle, or fasten be- 

ncatli. Imp. Diet. 

' ' • ' * ' Same as sub- 


Situated beneath a 


I. IDS. 

humotans . . nith one consent «{(&/m*ffr(f to « 

imposed itpo.i II, em. subueman (sub-nur u<in), a. 

Unii'c, Source of the Kile, II. iiC. ucimtl. hnvyc. Bpi., XXIV. Gti). 

2. To bi* Milqoci; ae»|iuesco in tho authority subneural (sub-nu ral), «. Situa ^ 

of anothei : vi.-id w itliout opposition. mam nourni a»s or nervous covA: m annohds, 

1 . ii 1 1 .ivi ..nli»« «ni specifying that ono of the longitudinal trunks 

Thiiif ti.:iii VuCi/. ■ ifi/llii, r. L., X. 1!)0. Of tlio psoudohomnl system wbioh nins Ijoneatu 
.Tnt-tice IS gr.nc and decorous, ami in Its punishments earthworm. Bu- 

r.Uhti ^elm^ ti* tiubmU to a necessity than to make n C//C. Bvit., XXIV, 185, 

thohe i:«r/.Y, uev. in i-'rancc. gubiiesf (sub-nchs'), r. t. [< L. subucxus, pp. 

N«i c\et enio)cd success ulth so exquisite u of suhiicctO’Cy tio under: SCO suhncct.’] To sub- 

relj-h.nr<i*».iii.»/t.f Ui defeat with so gemilnc and unforced join: add. SoUaud.tv. of Plutarch, p. 873. 
.Lhirtfuim- .Uffcnidoi/, Horace W alpolc. (sub-ni'trat), )/. A basic nitrate, 

3 . r«i mntiti.iin. dculnrc: usunlly in formally capable of satur.iting raoro nitric acid, thus 

cti 111 • \|iio**su»n of a «h*i idcd opinion: as, forming a normal nitrate. 

‘•Tli.it. 1 \tibnnt. Ml*. IS not till* case.” [Colloq.] subniveal(sub-nl'v6«al), a. Same ns5«Z//iu'CffH. 

1 comid). imw. subnivcaii (sub-ui've-aii), f7. Situated or car- 

'“mu :il), //. [< .\ubmit 4* “fn.J idcd on under tho snow. [Rave,] 

''IVrr-;*' '“'’""“’"K- ,unsrot«h«o tl.c ttl.inii.,BwindsM Icftthcearth 

... ,, nearly bare (of snow], he commenced his s«I»nu’cn» work. 

submitter i'*nb-mil IT), ». [< M/f/mif 4* -cr^.] JmW, Margaret, i. 17. 

( 1 .... M li.i .Iil.inif., n iiillml:. Slniinci-s ot tlio Subnobiles (sub-nob'i-lez), n. i)l. [NL., < L. 
l.iiirM**li, p. IIS. under, 4- nohilis, noble.] In ornith,, in 

SUbmonishi.MilMiioii'islO.i.f. [\Yithtcrm.as SnndcvalPs system, a cohort of the order P/‘ 0 - 
1 ti moHtsh. iuhmtut^h. < !.. M/hwmifJT, summoncrc, established to distinguish tho Jptcrjigidrc 

! ••miml j)nvjiti4> . < 'mb. under, 4- wio/tnT, pp. qj. kiwis from other ratite or stnitbious birds. 
iiiiiitiliis, n initKl 

I'l-.t : lf|.l'.ni 

submonitionf 

1 , < 1*. \ithmitiit rt n suiiinunio'c, ronintl wbero tbo nervTii'es appcfti* to bo knotted. 
pn'.Uolj : SIM' Sngjxe.'ition; gcntlo subnormal (siib-nOr'mnl), n. and ti. I. n. 1. 
V('|ir'Mit. <, 11111 , 1 , 1.011 Kwle.sia.sto'!, p. U). Less than novranl; abnormal bv defect or de- 
submontaBne (siiii.ni.>i..iun't.«. Sanieassiift- Ocicucy.— 2. In math., eut oftby the normal. 
iii;i,<itii. I'll, Marcli 11, l.icn, p. 101. jj_ That, part of tbo axis of abscissas of 

subuiontano ('.itlt-iiion'lnal. «• Sitnnted at or curve wliicb is intercepted between tbo nor* 
iicar till lii'i lit ,1 iiioiuittiiiioriiiountniii-rango; j,,„l |),g ordinate — Polar subnormal, the line 
I'lilcim'iti!' I illii lo.il-liillsol arange. necyHOi- tli.twn fromlheoriRin otpolnrcounlinatcsrurpcnillculnr 
lull to llic niilliis vector to meet tlic normal. 

I .r.iu.M til. wimv of llmiKary Is the sweet Bubuormality (sub-nor-miil'i-ti), II. [<sii!illor- 

li.l..n,kri.nt. Ill Mil .iifiHiiiiitdw ilWrIct nroiiml the town null + -Id/.] Tbo state or condition of being 
lit I'.ii. i> A'hvi/c Itn'i., XXIV. 010. subnormal. J.awct, 1800, 1. 105. 

SUbmuco.sa 'uli.iiiu.K6'.i.!ii, pi. siilimiicnKic BUbnotation (sub-no-ta'sliou), II. [< L. siili- 
(-vci (M... < 1,. Ml/;, niiiler, + mucniiis, inu- iiotntio{ii-), a signing nndcnieatb, a subsorip- 
riiiis ] 'Cl i. fiji t Ilf iiri-oliir tissue underlying tion, < .tubnotiirc, pp. siibiinUitiiK, note or write 
a iiiiuiiiii-. iiii-iiiliiani-: .•.uliiiiueous tissue. underneatb, subscribe, < sub, under, -(• iintarc, 

snbmncons I'.iili-infi’kus), «. 1. Consisting in note, mark: see iioteL] Same as mwi/)t, 1. 
|iiii i lit iiiiiiM.s, .,s a siicreliiiii ; also, of a eliav- Bubnubilar (sub-nu'bi-liir), n. [< L. .vidi, under, 
lll•ll•l■ 111 tn 1 1 II iniiroiis iiieinhranoand ordinary + iiiibilii, clouds {see subiiiiraliir), + -ni'S.] Sit- 
shnt. Ill llie reil part of the lips. — 2. Lying be- iiatcd under the clouds. [Rare.] 
iiiMili iiim-ous meiiilirane. See stibiiiitcosa . — 

Submucous coat. .s.*unc ns fttbimtcn^a —Submucous 
cystitis, ij'titis iiltiTtliiK the siiliimico'n of tho iirliiniy 
III iilit* r — SuhmucouBrftles.nilesiiroiIuccil liiineilhini. 

uh, nu- 
cloiids, 


ii*l> . < 'ttih. tiiiucr, -r w/o//nT, pp. qj. kiwis from other ratite or stnitbious birds, 
ml. ad\iM»: syc w/o/i/srt.] To sng- gu^bnodal (sub-no'dal), a. In cutom., situated 
griiily : ndviso. Crautjer. behind tho nodus, apoint ncarthe center of tho 

t'.iilMno-iiisli on), u. [<aiL. .9»£/* cost.al margin, in tho wings of certain dragon- 


Thc cvciT'dny ohscrvtitlon of tlic most unletlcred man 
who trcnilR tho Helds and Is wet with the mists and rains 
mnstconvhicchlmtlmtlhcrolsnoFiil/oiMWfnrsolId sphere. 

Z/nir.fon, Origin of the World, p. 03. 


Iii,p..| f...-tly muerouute; l.uviug an i.uperfeet (snb’-nu'vo-liir), «. [< L. .siii 

sS^atiplb (sub;.„ui',i-pll. and I. A I*-- + 1'-"''™'"/, - 


subraultiplb 
nuiiilier whivli ilivide.s another witlioul a re- 
iiiaiiiili'i'. nr IS nil iilii|uol jmrt of it: tlins, 7 is 
a siihiiiiilhjil, Ilf .'iti. 

II. «. Noiiiigii iiiiinber or iiniiiility wliiuh is 
eMielly eimtuiiieil 111 iinotlier number or {umii- 
tity all eviii'l nuniber of limes; ns, a sitbuiuHi~ 
Jill luimlier.-submultlpleratlo. .Sccrnlfo. 
submuudatlG (sub-miin'ilan). «. Kxistiiig mi- 
ller tin Will-Ill; iiiiilerginuiid : subton-anenn. 
BUbmusculart.-'UlMiiiis'ku-ljir/, n. Silimtedbc- 
lieillll .1 mu-.i-li*. 


nciit. pi. of iiiibiius, cloudy: sec iiitbiUiiis. Cf. 
h.-inbinibilits, somowlinteloudy, < sub, under, -k 
iiiibilus, cAoxuly.] Somewhat cloudy ; pnrlinlly 
coverod or obscured by clouds. [Rave.] 
.yiiliniiro/arllEhts ot cvciihig. iorit nougUon. 

subobscure (sub-ob-skfir'J, «. [< h.subobscunis, 
Bomowliat obscure, < sub, nndor, -k nbscuriis, ob- 
senro: see obscure.^ Somcwlint obseurc. 
Bubobscurely (sub-ob-skuv'li), udu. Somewliat 
obsem-oly or darkly. JJuiiiic, Devotions, p. 21S. 
Bubobtuse (sub-nb-tns'), «. Somewhat obtuse. 


subnarcotic (-iiIi-ii:ii--kol'ik), «. Moderately suboccipital (sub-ok-sip'i-tnl), a. 1. Situated 

nndor tlio liindlicnd, or below (back of) tho oc- 
cipital bone, ns a nerve. — 2. Situated on file 
under surface of tlio occipital lobe of tbo brain, 
as a g)To or a fissure — Suboccipital nerve, tho 
llrst ccrvicnl aervo.— Suboccipital trlant'le. Sou tri- 
uiigte. 

suboceanic (sub-6-slie-nn'ik), a. Lying bonontli 
tlic ocean. Xaturc, XL. 058. 


iiiiri-iihe 

subnasal (•.ul>-i..i'/iil), n. Silualcd at tbo bot- 
tiim of or miller the iin-.e; speeificnlly, situated 
at (he ba.se of tlie anterior iiiisal spino — Sub- 
nasal point. In craiiiiiiii , tin- inlihllo of the Inferior hor- 
iliT Ilf the anterior imres, oi the root of the nnleiior iinwil 
hplile. See cut lliiilei rmniniin-fri/. 
subnascent fsub-ims'ent), II. [< L. suliuas- 


<Tu(l-)s, ppr. of .vic/;«ff.si-i, grow nj) under or out suboccllate (sub-os'id-nl), a. Indistinetlyocel- 
of, follow utter, < sii/;, nmler, -k iirrsri, bo biirii: into; snmowliiit resembling an ocellus; in cji- 
see iiii.irni/.] Urowiiig umlerneutli. liiui., noliiig spots on tlie wings of bnttorflics, 


lit iioxluiiii liillueiiee to the tnl/iiiiM-i'iif plniits of other 
kinds. Jlcctgn, Hylvn, 1. xll. § 1. 

Bubnatural (.sub-nnt'n-riil), n. Below imturo; 
infranutm-al ; bypophyHical. 
Subnecromorphotica (Hub-nok'’rri-inOr-rot 'i- 
kil), ii.jil. [XD. (Westwood, 1840), < L. sub, mi- 


ctu., siirromiiied by a ring of another color, 
but deslitute of 11 eeiitrnl spot or pupil. Also 
ealli'il Wind or f/m/ii/Wfc .spots, 
suboctave (sub'olt'liiv), ii. 1. An ciglitb part. 
Onr kalhin, uhh-h leu Ihe pint for lls luitecfniv. 

driiiif/iiiof, Anc. Coins 



suboctave 

2. In music, the octave below a given tone. — 
Suboctave coupler, in organ-building, a coupler which 
adds digitals an octavo below those struck, either on the 
same keyboard or on another. 

suboctuple (sub-ok'tu-pl), o. Containing one 
part of eight; having the ratio 1:8. Bp. Wil- 
idns, Archimedes, vii. 

subocular (sub-ok'u-liir), a. [< L. suhociilaris, 
that is beneath the eye, < sid), under, + ocularis, 
pertaining to the eye, < ocuhts, eye.] Situated 
under the eye ; suborbital ; suboptic — Subocu- 
lar antennae, in entom., antcnnic inserted below the eyes, 
as in most Uomopicra. 

suboesophageal, a. See subcsopiingral. 
subopercle (sub'o-p6r"kl), ». Tlie snbopereu- 
lar bone, or suboperculum, of a fish, 
subopercular (sub-o-per'ku-liir), o. [< suhoper- 
culnm + -orS.] Composing a lower part of the 
operculum or gill-flap of a fish ; pertaining to a 
suboperculum in any sense, or having its char- 
acter. See ent under opercular. 
suboperculum (sub-o-per'kii-lura), )i. ; pi. suh- 
opcrcula (-lii). [NL.', < L. suh, under, -t- opercu- 
lum,^!!^, cover.} 1. In the subopercular 

bone, an inferior one of four opercular bones 
usually entering into the composition of the gill- 
cover, of which it forms a part of the lower 
margin. See cuts under opercular and tclcost. 

— 2. In nnat. of the hrnin, a part of an orbital 
gyro which to some extent cover's the insula 
or island of Reil in front, and is situated un- 
der the praroperoulnm. 

suboptic (sub-op'tik), a. Same as siihorbital : 
as, the suboptic foramen. 

suboral (sub-d'r.al), a. Placed under the mouth 
or oral orifice. 

Otlier specimens with the characteristic dorsal surface 
have no suborol lulculaiium. Gcol. Jour., LXVII. 0. 

suborbicular (sub-Or-bik"u-liir)i o. Almost or- 
biciilate or orbicular; nearly circular, 
suborbiculate (sub-6r-bik"u-lat), a. Same as 
suhorbicuhir. 

suborbital (sub-or'bi-tal), a. aud ». I. a. Situ- 
ated below the orbit oi' tlio eye or on the floor 
of that orbit; infra-orbital; subocular. Also 
siihopiic, .s<f/>orii/ff7r.—suborbltal cartilage. Sceil. 

— Suborbital foramen, tlioinfra^orbital foramen (which 
see, under/ornmen)*— Suborbital fossa, sameascfun'u^ 
/ossa. 

II. 11 . A spoeiul formation of parts below, 
along the lower border of, or on the floor of the 
orbit of tbe eye. (u) a branch of the second di\ision 
of the fifth nerve, whic-h in various animals, as man, runs 
under the orbit and escapes upon the cheek througli the 
suborbit.al foramen, (ii) One of a chain of bones or carti- 
lages liich in many of tlio low er \ eitebratcs tiuidcrs the 
i»rim of the orbit below*, and corresponds to a like senes 
which may foim the supra-orbltnl margin. Tlie great de- 
velopment of one of tliese siibojbitals is a prominent fe.a- 
tiirc of the mail-chocked or cottoid fishes. Sec Sderopa- 
rifc, and cut under tdeod. 

subordain (sub-6r-dan')i t. To ordain to au 
inferior position. [Karo.] 

For she is finite in her acts and powre, 

Hut so is not that Powto omnipnient 
Tliat Nature svlordain'd chiefc (lovernor 
Of fading creatures wliilo they do endure. 

Davies, Jlirum in jUoduin, p. '21. (Davies.) 

suborder (sub'6r'''der), 71. 1. In hot. and :<toL, 

a subdivision of an order; a group subordinate 
to au order; a sujierfamily. Seejaniili/, G, and 
order, 71., 5. — 2. In (irch., a subordinate or sec- 
ondary order; an order introduced for decora- 
tion, or chiefly so, as distinguished from a main 
order of the structure. 

In the triforium of the elioir fof the catliedral of Senlls] 
the shafts winch carr>’ tlie mh-orders of tlie arches arc 
comparatively felciider munolitlis. 

C. IJ. Moure, Gothic Arcliitccture, p. 202. 

subordinacy (sub-6r'di-uil-si), n. [< suhordi- 
n(i{te) 4* -< 7 /.] The state of being subordinate, 
or subject to control ; subordination. [Karo.] 

Ho forms a Wliole. coherent and proportioned in itself, 
with due subjection and Suburdiiiacij of constituent Tarts. 

Sbaftesbunj. Advice to an Author, i. § 3. 

subordinal (sub-6rili-nal), a. [< NL. .suhordo 
(-ordin-), suborder (< L. .•od), under, + ordo, 
order), 4- -ah'] Of tbe classificatory rank or 
taxonomic v'alue of a suborder; subordinate to 
an order, as a gi’oup or division Oi animals; of 
or portnining to a suborder, 
subordinancet (sub-6r'di-iians). u. [< suhordi- 
n{ate) 4- -u/zre.] Same as tiuhordinacij. 
subordinancyt fsub-orMi-uan-si), 7i. [As snh- 
ordiiiancc (soe -c}/).'] 1. Subordinacy. — 2. Sub- 
ordinate idaces or oflices collectivudy. 

The subordinancy of the government changing hands so 
often. Sir IT. Temple. 

subordinary (sub-or'di-nil-ri), n. In her., a 
bearing of simple figure, often appearing, but 
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not considered so common or so important as 
one of tbe ordinaries. See ordinary, 9. Those 
bearings which are called ordinaries by some writers and 
not by others arc called subordinaries by these latter : such 
are the pile, the inescutcheon, the bend sinister, the can- 
ton or quarter, the border, the orle, and the point, 
subordinate (sub-6r'di-nat), i;. L; pret. andpp. 
snhordinated, ppr. suhordbiating. [< ML. suh- 
ordinatus, pp. of stihordinare (> It. sitbordinarc 
= Sp. Pg. suhordinar = P. sithordonncr), place 
in a lower order, make subject, < L. suh, under, 
4- ordinare, order, arrange: see ordinate, order, 
v."] 1. To place in au order or rank below 

something else; make or consider as of less 
value or importance: as, to subordinate tem- 
poral to spiritual things. 

So plans he, 

Always subordinating (note tlic point!) 

Revenge, the manlier sin, to interest. 

The meaner. Broicning, Ring and Book, II. ISO. 

All that is merely circumstantial shall be subordinated 
to and in keeping with what is essential. J. Caird. 

2. To make auxiliary or subservient to some- 
thing else; put under control or authority; 
make subject. 

The stars fight in their courses under his banner, and 
eufcorduirtfc their powers to the dictates of his will. 

South, Sermons, VII. 1. 

The branch societies were subordinated to the central 
one. English Gilds (L. E. T. S.), p. cx.\sv. 

There is no known vertebrate in which the whole of the 
germ-product is notsui»orrfin«tcd to a single axis. 

II. Spcnccr, Trin. of Biol., § CO. 
Subordinating conjunction. Sec conjunction, 3. 
subordinate (sub-or'di-nfit), a. and n. [= F. 
snhordonne = Sp. Pg. suhordinado = It. suhor- 
diuato, < ML. suhordinatus, place in a lower 
order: sco subordinate, v."] I. a. 1. Li a lower 
order or class; occupying a lower position in a 
descending scale ; secondary. 

Life Is the function of the animal's body considered as 
one whole, just as the subordinate functions aic those of 
the bod) 's scvcml sets of organs. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 1S8. 

2. Inferior in order, nature, dignity, power, 
vatik, importnuco, etc. 

It wns subordinate, not enslaved, to the understanding. 

South. 

The gicat . . . aro naturally averse to a power raised 
over them, and whoso wclglit must ever lean heaviest on 
tlicrtf6ordiiiaf<? orders. Goldsmith, Vicar, xix. 

Subordinate cause. Sec cause, i.— Subordinate 
clause, (a) Ingram., samcasdependent clause. (Sccun- 
i\cTclau$e,3.) Such a clause has the value of cithcra noun, 
an adjective, or an adverb in some otiicr clause to which 
it l3 subordinated, being Introduced either by a relative 
pronoun or an advcib, or by a subordinating conjunction. 
(b) In /rtic, a clause In a statute which, from its positioner 
the nature of its substance, or especially by reason of 
gnimmatical relation as above indicated, must be deemed 
controlled or rcstr.iiiicd in its meaning if it conllicts with 
anotiicr clause in the same statute.— Subordinate end. 
.See cud. =Syn. Subservient, minor. 

II. 77. Olio inferior ill power, order, rank, dig- 
nity, oftico, etc.; one who stands in order or 
rank below another; often, one below and un- 
der tlio orders of another; in yrani., a word or 
clause dependent on another. 

His next .subordinate. 

Awakening, thus to him iii secret sp.ikc. 

.ViVfou, r. L.,v. G71. 

subordinately (sub-6r'di-nut-li). adr. In a sub- 
ordinate manner; in a lower oruer, class, rank, 
or dignity; as of inferior iinportaneo. 
subordinateness (sub-or'di-nat-nes), 77. The 
state of being subordinate or inferior, 
subordination (sub-6r-di-nri'shon), 77 . [= F. 

subordination = Sp. subordinacion = Pg. subor- 
dina^(7o = It. subordinaziotn, < ML. *subordiua- 
( 70 ( 77 -), < suhordinarv, subordinate: see subordi- 
nate.] 1. The act of subordinating, subjecting, 
or placing in a lower order, rank, or jiosition, 
or in proper degi'ecs of rank; also, the state 
of being subordinate or inferior; inferiority of 
rank or dignity. 

There being no Religion that tends so much to the peace 
of mens mimls and the preservation of civil Societies ns 
tills [the (’hiistian rcligionl <lot!i ; jctnll tills it doth by 
way of mibordination to the great end of it, which is the 
promoting mens eternal happiness. 

Stillingjlcet, Sermons, I. iv. 

In his narrative a due subordination is observed : some 
transactions nro prominent ; others retire. 

Macaulay, History. 

2t. Degree of lesser rank. 

Persons who, in their several subordinations, would he 
obliged to follow' the example of their superiors. Suift 

3. Tlio state of being under control of govern- 
mout ; subjection to rule ; luibit of obedience 
to orders. 

Never, never more shall we behold that generous loy- 
.alty to rank and sex, that proud submission, tliatdignificd 
obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept 
alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted free- 
dom. Burke, Rev. in France. 


suboxid 

They were without subordination, patience, industr)-, or 
any of the regular habits demanded for success in such an 
enterprise. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. g, 

subordinationism (sub-oi'-di-na'slioii-izm), ». 

[< subordination -I -ism.] In thcol., the doctrine 
that the second and third persons of tlio Trini- 
ty are inferior to God the Fatlier as regard'; 
(a) order only, or (b) as regards essence. The 
former doctrine is eonsidei'ed orthodox, the lat- 
ter is that of the Arians and others. 

Justin . . . .did not liold a strict sutordtnntiom’wj. 

Liddon, Divinity of Our Lord, p. 

subordinativf; (sub-or'di-nfi-tiv), a. [< snlior- 
dinatc + -ire.] Tending to’subordinate ; oau'-- 
ing, implying, or expressing subordination or 
dependence. 

suborn (sub-6rn'), r. i. [< P. suborner = Sji. 
Pg. snbornar = It. snhornarc, < L. snbnriian, 
furnish, equip, fit out, incite secretly, < siih, un- 
der, -i- oraore, fit out, provide, ornament.] It. 
To furnish; equip; adorn; ornament. 

Evill tliinges, being decked and suborned with the pay 
attyre of goodly woordes, may easely deceave. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2, To furnish or procure unlawfully; proeuie 
by indirect means. 

So men oppressed, when wearj* of their breath, 

Throw olt the burden, and suborn tlieir death. 

Drydcn, I’al, and Arc., Hi. lOjp. 

3. To bribe or unlawfully procure to some act 
of wickedness — specifically, in Jaw, to giving 
false testimon}^; induce, as a witness, to per- 
jury. 

He had put to death two of the kynges which were tho 
chiefc autours of this newc reuolte, and had suborn'‘d 
Guarlonexlus and the other kynges to nttempte the same 
Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arbor, p. M) 

By heaven, fond wretch, thou know'st not what then 
speak’st ; 

Or else thou art suborn'd against his lionour 

In hateful practice. Shak., Jl. forM., v. 1. IOC. 

It was he Indeed 
Suborned us to the calumny. 

B. Jvnson, Poetaster, v . 1. 
A faithless clerk, wlio bad been suhon\cd ... to betraj 
their consultations, was promptly punished. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 

To bribe a trustee, as such, is in fact neither more nor 
less than to suborn him to be guilty of a breach or an abuse 
of trust. Bcntham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, 

[xvi. 27, note 3. 

subornation (sub-or-na'shon), n. [= F. fuib- 

07*7777 (7(777 = Sp. 6’77?7 0 7*77(7 C 7 0 77 = Pg. 577?707’77(75'(7() = 
It. suboninzionc, < ML. ^77Z707*770(7‘o(77-), < L. cV77(>- 
ontarc, pp. suhornaius. fnniisb, suborn: see 
suborn.] 1. Tbe act of procuring wrongfully. 
— 2. The act of procuring one by persuasion, 
bribery, etc., to do a criminal or oad action; 
spoeirically, in Jaw, the crime of procuring per- 
jured testimony; procuring a witness to coin- 
nut the crime of perjury: more specifically 
called subornation of perjury. 

Ilic subornation of witnesses, or the coiTupt sentence 
of a judge ! Bp. xUterhury, Sennons, I. xvii. 

Foul Rid/onmfion is predominant. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 14.*'. 

suborner (sub-6r'ucr), n. [< suborn 4- -n-L] 
One who suhonis ; one who procures another to 
do a bad action, especially to take a false oath. 
Bacon, Charge at Session for tho Verge, 
subostracal (suh-os'tra-kal), a. Situated under 
tho shell : noting a dorsal cartilage of some 
cophalopods. 

A thin platc-llkc or (so-called) dorsal carti- 

lage, the anterior end of which rests on and fits into tho 
concave nuclial cartilage. Encyc. Brit., XVI. G75. 

Subostracea (suh-os-tra'se-a), n. pJ. [NL. 
(Do Blaiiiville), < L. sub, under, •4- NL. (h^- 
tracca.] A group of lamellihraiichs or bivalve 
mollusks, so named from their relationship to 
tho oyster family, including such forms ns tlie 
thorn-oysters (SpondyJidt'e), etc. See cut under 
SpondyJus. 

subostracean (sub-os-tra'se-an), a. and 77. I. 
a. Of or pertaining to tho Siibostracco. 

II. ?7. A inembDi' of the Subostracea. 
subo'val (sub-o'vfil), a. Nearly or somewhat 
oval. 

SUbovarian (siib-o-va'ri-an),«. Situated below 
tlio ovary : specifyiug certain plates of cystic 
crinoids. 

SUbovate (sub-6'vilt), a. Nearly or somewhat 
ovate. 

subovoid (sub-6'void), a. Somewhat or nearly 
ovoid. 

suboxid, suboxide (sub-ok'sid, -sid or -sid), n. 
An oxicl which contains less oxygen than the 
protoxid. [Now rare.] 



Bubpallial 

'•nbpallial (Riib-pari-al), a. Situated under 
’’the inaiitlc or Ijpneatli tlie pallium of a mollusk : 
(.<; tlie .KiibiinUidt space or chamber, 
suhpalmate (sub-pal'mfit), a. Nearly or some- 
what palmate. 

rubpanation (sub-p.a-na'sbon), n. [< NL. siil- 


,n,rtin[v-), < *suipanarc, < L. sub. 


C£. impaiiafiou.] In 


,„:i /.■. bread: seepniaS. 
the 

ilesignation 

'u. tr the form of bread and nine in a localized 
i r :naterialistie sense. Sec rnnsuhstaiitiiiiioii, 

I ,,'niitiou. 

'-iiL'parallel (=ub-pur'a-lel), a. Nearly or jiot 
I'arallel. 

f’^bparietal (sub-pii-ri'e-tal), a. Situated be- 
M ifh or belovr the parietal bone or loljo. — 
Subparietal sulcus, n Bmall inconstant sulcus extending 
r ick from tlie callosomarpinal sulcus at its angle. 

fubpectinate (sub-pek'ti-nat), n. Imperfectly 

"pectinate, as antennte tyhieh exhibit a form be- 
tween perrate and pectinate. 

Eubpeduncular (siib-pe-dnng'ku-liir), a. Sitn- 
iit'cl belotT a peduncle of the ecrebcllum. — 
Eubpeduncular lobe of the cerebclUtm. Same as jloc- 

r:‘ln<, 2 . 

subpedunculate (stib-pe-dtmg'ku-lat), a. Hav- 
ing a very short stem or peduncle ; scarcely pe- 
dmiealat’o; subpetiolate. See cut under i'ol/.e- 
tf'. 

subpellucid (snb-pe-lu'sid), a. Nearly or al- 
ntnst pellucid; somewhat pellucid or clear. 

Bubpena, subpenalt. See suhpeena, subpn-»nl. 

Subpeatamera (sub-pen-tam'e-rii), ii.pl. [NL,.] 
Same as CruptopcnUtmcru or Vseudotctrauicra. 

Bubpentamerous (sub-pen-tam'e-nis), n. Satnc 
as enjptopcutanterous or jJseudoMramcrou.'i. 

Bubpentangular (sub-pen-tang'gn-liir), a. Ir- 
regularly or imperfectly pentagonal; having 
five side's of different lengths, or five rounded- 
off angles. 

sabpericardial (sub-per-i-kiir'di-al), a. Situ- 
ated or occurring beneath the porioardium. 

sub'pericranial (suh-per-i-kra'ni-al), a. Situ- 
ated or ocettrring under the pericranium. 

subperiosteal (sub-por-i-os'te-al), «. Situated 
or oeeurriiig beneatli tbo periosteum — Subperi- 
osteal amputation, an amputation in wliioli the porins- 
teuni is dissected up from tlieboae before the bone is cut, 
so that the cut end of the hone may bo covered by the 
flaps of periosteum.— Subperiosteal blastema, the os- 
ttoceuctio layer of the periosteum. KtilUher. 

BUbperiosteally (sub-per-i-os'te-al-i), adv. In 
a suhjieriosteal manner. 

subperitoneal (.snb-por'i-to-ne'al), «. Situated 
beneatli tbo peritoneum — ^tbat is, on its outer 

or attached surface Subpeiitoneal abscess, an 

abscess sitimted hetiveen the abdominal wall and tlie pa- 
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pleural emphysema, tliat form of interstitial emphy- 
sema in wiiicli air is found in the subpleural connective 
tissue. 

subplesal (sub-plek'sal), a. Lying under a 
ple.xus of the brain. Slides Baiidbook of Med. 
Sciences, IHII. 145. 
nn^er "+ subplintli (snb'plintli), «. In arch., a second 


subrogate 

subouadrangular (suh-kwod-rang'gu-liir), a. 
Approaching an oblong form; in form between 
quadrangular and oval. 

subquadrate (snb-kwod'vat), a. Nearly but 
not quite square; squarish. Hnxfcy, Anat. In- 
vert., p. 23S. 




heologieal controversies of (be Eefo“rma- 

i.„ 0,. vi™. ,i,.t cLvi.. I. f ;Si s 

its original foi-m, L. sub peena, ‘under penalty" : 
sub, iinder; puna, abl. ot peena, pain, penalty: 
seepoi)|2.] In fair, a uTit or process com 
ing tlie attcudanee in a court of justice 
person on « liom it is served, under a penalty. 
Specifically - (a) The process by whicli bills in equity are 
enforced . a writ isbued bj cbimccry in tlie name of the 


__j part c , „ . 

subquintuple (sub-kwin'tu-pl), a. Containing 
one part of five ; liaviug the ratio 1:5. 
subradular (sub-rad'u-lilj), a. Situated be- 
neath the radula : spec’ifjang a membrane form- 
ing part of the odontophore of gastropods.^ 


In bar, .a u.it Sr process command- “e/subrnmo^ ^ «• 

•ndanee in a court of .mstiee of tbo Slightly ramose: having few braneh- 

es. — 2. In eutom.y noting antennte tvliose joints 

, are furnished with short "branches. 

sovereign oi oi the peopU', commanding the person com- suhra-tional (sub-rash'on-al), <i. Almost ra- 

plained of to .appeal and answer tlie matter alleged against tional Cnbrntlonal function. If X is a rational 

him, and *»>' the oidcr or deciee of the court, under and V a rational function of y, then the 

penalty of a line, etc. lienee— (b) III oW iiiw./nic, a suit X = r constitutes y as a subrational function 

in equity, (r) A writ bv which the attendance of wit- ^ 

nesses IS required used now in all courts. If the WTit ATnmdAr-vflndfir in 

requires the witiitEs to bring writings, books, or the like SUbreader (sub 10 d6r), «. An nnaer leaaer in 
w ith him, it is called a s«f>?iccna duccir fccum. the iniis Of court. Lhing-J 

subpoana, subpena (sub- or su-pd'nii), i>. i, [< subrectangular (snb-rek-tnng gn-l|lr), a. Ap- 
».] To servo with a writ of proaebing a right angle in form; a little obtuse 
'"^iibpo'nji; mniDiand the attendance of in court or acute. 

by ii legal writ: as. to futlquiua a witness. subrector (sub'rek'''toi*), A rector’s deputy 
M} fiiend, who has a natural aversion to London, would or substitute. _ ... - 

never have come up had he not been ^Mbpoeuacd to it, as SUbregiOD (Sub're^DOn), 71. A SUDCllVlSlon 01 a 
told n»e in oriitr to give Ids testinmny for one of the i-grrion; in sodgeog.t a faunal area subordinate 


In* 

rebels Jttitison, Fre'eliolder, No, 44. 

subposnalf, subpenalt (sub- or sn-pe'nal), a. 
[< 'subpana -f -«/.] Subject to penalty. 

These meetings of Ministers must he authoritative, not 
aibitrary not precarious. Imt 

Ity. Oavden, Tcaisof the Church, p. 483. (T)avie8.) 

subpolar (sub-po'lur), a. 1. Under or below 
the poles ot tbo earth in latitude; adjacent to 
the polos. — 2. B<'ueath the polo of tho heavens, 
as a .star at its lowest culmination. 

Bj a fubpolor aliitudc of the sun, the latitude of 60* 02' 
N, was obtained ^ August 14th, 1872). 

V. /’ Hall, Polar Expedition, p. 40S. 

subpolygonal (Mib-po-lig'o-nal), a. Nearly or 
somewhat iiolygonal. 

subporphyritic ( sub-p6r-fi-rit'ik), a. Having in 


subprefect {-.ub'prc , 

fet; US .Mdi- pi< l(ct.] An assistant or deputy 
prefect; siiciific'ally, in France, an oflicial 
charged with the aitministratiou of an arron- 
dissemeiit under the immediate authority of 
tho prefect of the department, 
subprefecture (sub'pro'fek-tur), n. A part or 
division of a prefecture; also, tbe office or 

,v . , . , authority of a snbprefcct. 

rictal peritoneum.— Subperitoneal fascia, tho l.aycr of oiibrirebonsile fsiib-iiro-hen'sil'l a Somewhat 

subpennanent (sub-ptr'ma-nont), n. Some- partiuUy fitted for prehension, 
wliat permanent; I’emaiiiiiig for a time, but subpreputial (siib-pre-pu shal), e. 


in extent to one called a region — Guinean, Med- 
lterranean,MongoUan, Mozambican subregion. See 
the adjectives.- New Zealand subregion, a division ot 
the great Australian region, prohahly more isolated, both 
in time and in space, than any otlicr faunal area of 
the globe. It consists of the three large islands of New 
Zealand, with numerous satellites. The fauna is remark- 
able in the almost entire absence of indigenous mam- 
mals, and the presence of many peculiar avian and rep- 
tilian types, some ot which, like the moas, arc recently 
extinct, and others of which seem doomed to extinction 
in the near future,— Papuan, Polynesian, Siberian, 
etc., snbregion. See the adjectives. 

subregional (sub-ro'jon-al), a. [< subregion -t- 
-n?.] Of or pertaining to a subregion : as, sub- 
regional divisions; siwregional distribution of 
animals or plants. 

subreniforni(sub-reii'i-f6nn), a, Shapedsome- 
what like tlio human kidney. 

To sublease. 


anlmrK.rfeetdegreetlm_eba^et^cdpmgt^^~ 

c tel.t), . . p^ subreption (sub-rep'sbgn), n. [= F. subrep- 


Placed be- 


tion = Sp. subrepcion = Pg. snbrep^do, < L. 
subreptiolpi-), surreptio[n-), a stealing, a pur- 
loining, < subripere, surripcrc, pp. subreptus, sur- 
reptus, take away secretly, steal, < sub, under, 
-i- rapcrc, take away, snatch: see rapt.] 1. 
Tho act of obtaining a favor by surprise or by 
suppression or fraudulent concealment of facts. 

Lest there should be any subreption in this sacred busi- 
Tiesse, Hall, A Modest Offer. 

2. In Scots law, the obtaining of gifts of escheat, 
etc., by concealing the trutli. Compare obrep- 
iion, 2. 


with gradual loss of intensity: as, tlie .‘■■ubper- tween the prepuce .md the glaiis penis.-. sub- fm.b ren tisli'usl a Same as 

maHOif magnetism of iron preputial calculus, a calculus consisting of calcifled SUbreptltlOUSt [suB-rep tisii us;, a. oame as 


smegma between the prepuce and the glans penis 

It was impossible in many cases to avoid imparting «u6. subprimary (sub-pri'ma-ri), a. Undertho pri- 
Proc. Jtmj. soc., xxw ni i.. a subprimarg school. 

subprincipal (sub'prin" si-pal), n. 1. An iin- 
der-piiueipal. — 2. In carp., an auxiliary rafter, 
or principal broce. — 3. In organ-building, a 
subbass of the open diapason class, 
subprior (siib'pri’'or), «. [< ML. subprior, < 

sub, under, -1- prior, prior.] EceJes., Hie vice- 
gerent of a prior; a clanstral officer who as- 
sists the prior. 

subprostatic (sub-pros-fat'ik), a. Situated 
under tbe prostate gland. Barely, also, hypo- 
prostalir. _ . 

subprovince (sub'prov"ins), V. A prime divi- 
sion of a province; in zoogcog., a division sub- 
ordinate to a subregion. 


jmmaneni torsion, 
subperpendicular (sub-pcr-pen-dik'u-lilr), ». 
A subnormal. 

Bubpetiolar (sub-pet'i-o-liir), a. In hot., situ- 
ated under or within the base of tho petiole, 
as the loaf-buds of the plane-tree (Platanus). 
subpetiolate (snb-pet'i-o-lat), a. 1 In but., 
having a very short petiole. — 2. Inzobl.. some- 
what petiola’to, as an insect’s abdomen ; subpo- 
diinciilate. See cut under PoUstes. 
snbpharyngeal (snb-fii-rin'je-al), a. Situated 
beneath or below the pharynx, as a neiwous 
ganglion or commissure, 
subpbratry (sub'fra‘'tri), n. A suhdirision of 
a phr.atiy. Eucyc. Brit., XXHI. 474. 


surreptitious. 

subreptitiouslyf (snb-rep-tish'us-li), «f7r. Same 
as surreptitiously. 

subreptive (sub-rep'tiv), a. [< L. subreptirus, 
surreptirus, false, fraudulent, < subrextius, sur- 
reptus, pp. of subripere. surriperc, take away se- 
cretly, steal : see suhrcpfioiiO Surreptitious. 

ifany conceptions arise in our minds from some obscure 
suggestion of experience, and are developed to inference 
after inference by a secret logic, without any clear con- 
sciousness eitller of the experience that suggests or the 
reason that develops them. These conceptions — of wiiicli 
there are no small number — may be called subreptive. 

Kant, tr. in E. Caird’s Philos, of Kant, p. 151. 

subresin (siib'rez‘'in), n. That part of a resin 
which is soluble only in boiling alcohol, and is 
precipitated again as the alcohol cools, forming 
pseudo-crystals. 


SUbphremc (sub-fren'ik), a. Lying beneatli gu^jpubescent (sub-pu-bes'ent), a. In entom. subretinal (sub-ret'i-nnl), ft. Lying beneath 


the diapliragm Subphrenic abscess, an abscess 

between the ili.aphragm and the liver. 

BUbpbylar (sub-fi'Tiir), a. Subordinate to a 
pliylnmin taxonomic rank; of the classificatory 
value of a subpliylum. 

subphylum (sub'fi'''lum), «. ; pi. stdipJiyla (-lit). 
A iirime division or main braneli of a phylum ; 
a gi'oup of a grade next below that of a phylum. 
Encyc. Brit, XXIV. 810. 


and but., sliglitly or somewliat pubescent, j^be retina. 

Subpubic (siib-pii'bik), a. Situated beneath gubretractile (sub-re-trak'til), a. Somewhat 
tho pnbej of man, or in tbe coiTCspondmg retractile: noting tbe legs of an insect w'bicli 
position in other animals — Subpubic arob, the be folded against the body, but do not fit 

arcli or angle fofraed by the junction of the a^ciming grooves of tho lower surface. 

rami of tlie pubes, broadly arched in the female, more an- Urti'don n ftn-mc- 

gular and contracted in the male.- Subpubic hernia, Subruomboidal (sub-rom-bot dal), a. borne 
obturator heniia. See oMKrafor-.— Subpubic ligament, wliat rliomboidal or diamond-sliaped. 
a thick triangular fibrous arch lying along the lower mar- gubrigid (snb-rij'id), a. Somewhat rigid or stiff. 
f»in nf tliQ niibic bones and bindinc them together. ft r/ T. oiihfimniQ 


BUbpial (snb-pi'al), «. Situated beneath Hto gS;^.i5SSSSry oSb^^T'^m 


pin mater. under (in man) or ventrad of the lungs. 

BUbpilose (sub-pi'los), a. In bot and entom., gubpurchaser (sub'p6r'cli.a-scr), n. A pur- 


thiiily pilose or hairy.' ___ ^ ‘'clmser'wbo buys from a purchaser. _ Glossographia 


waters or iiTigates, < rigare, wet, moisten.] 
Watered orivct beneath ; well-w'atered. Blount, 


(sub-plan'ti--pad), a. Not gpbpyramidal (sub-pi-ram'i-dal), a. Approxi- subrogate(sub''r6--iit) 

heel a lit- pyramidal. Quart Jour. Gcot Soe., ppr, submgating. 


Eubplantigrade , . _ . 

quite plantigrade ; walking with tho 
tic raised. 

subpleural (sub-plo'ral), a. Situated beneath 
tho enter or attaobed''side of tbo pleura — Sub- 


r. t . ; 


XLV. 51 Subpyramldal fossa, a depression in the 

inner wall of the middle ear, below the pyramid and be- 
hind the fenestra rotunda. 


pret. and pp. sub- 
[< L. subrogatus, 
smrogdtus, pp. of .subrngarc, surrogare (> It. 
surrogarc = Sp. Pg. subrogar = P. subroger), put 



subrogate 

in another’s place, substitute: see surrogate,'] 
To put ill the place of another; substitute. See 
surrogate. Jcr. I'af/lor, Holy Dying, iv. 8. 
subrogation (sub-ro-ga'shon), n. [= F. suh~ 
rogation = Sp. suhrogaciou = Pg. suhroga^(7o 
= It. surrogaj:ionc, < ML. subrogatio{n~), substi- 
tution, < surrogarc, substitute: see 

subrogate.] 1. In /aa’, the act or operation of 
law in vesting a jierson who lias satisfied, or is 
ready to satisfy, a claim which ought to bo 
borne by another with the right to hold and 
enforce the claim against such other for his own 
indomnifieation. 

Suhroffation is “purely an equitable piinciplc, dlsre- 
gaidint; forms, and aiiiiin" to do exact justice by pla- 
cinjr one who has been compelled to jwy the debt of an- 
other as near as possible in the position of him to whom 
the payment was made.” liarloii. 

2. In a general sense, succession of any kind, 
whether of a person to a person, or of a person 
to a thing. 

sub rosa (sub rd'zjj). [L. : sub, under; rosd, 
abl. of rosa, a rose.] Under the rose ; privately. 
The rose is the emblem of silence, 
subsacral (sub-sa'kral), a. Situated below 
(ventrad of) the sacrum; placed in relation 
witli the venter or concavity of the sacrum; 
]n*esacral (in man): as, subsacral foramina; 
subsacral divisions of nerves, 
subsaline (sub-sil-lin' or-sa'lin), a, iModerate- 
ly saline or salt. 

subsalt (sub'salt), n. In clu m., a basic salt : a 
salt in which two or more eiiuivalents of the 
base, or molecules of the metallic oxid, are 
combined with one of the acids radical, as mer- 
curous subucetate. ng‘j(U‘jn 3 ()o).j, or cuprous 
chlorid, ('uot’lo. 

subsannationtlsub-sa-uiVslipn), ». [< TiL. suh- 
sauuaiu, ]>p. subsainiatus, mock, < L. sub, under, 
+ saiinarc, mock. < sauna, < (Ir. (Turrur, a moci;- 
ing grimace.] Derision; scorn; mockery; dis- 
honor. 

Idolatry is as al)«idule a f'ub'annntion jumH llllb atlou 
of (lod as malK’t.' could in\ out. 

Dr II. Mure, .Mjslcr)’ of luiqiUtj, I. § ll 

subsaturated (siib-sat'u-n'i-tcil), <i. Not com- 
jilctcly sat unit oil. 

subsaturation (Miii-s,it-u-ni'slioii), ». Tlio 
cniiilitioii Ilf liciiif; MiliMitiinitcd. 
subscapular (Miii-t.Uiiji'u-lur), ,i. iiml ». I. h. 

In tniiil.: (n) ( )i'ciip\ iiif; tlic iindcr surfiu'c (if 
the si'iiimla ; (if (ic in'Ctiiiniiif,' (d tliiit side <if 
flic slKiiildcrddadi' « liiidi iirc'i'iiln to tlic cilis. 
(//) l{(iiinino iiiidci' or ladow (lie hcaiiiila, as 
a vossid or nerve — Subsoanular aponeurosis, (he 
salisraiialiir (locia - Subscapular artery. (niTliclnr 
cost brniirh i>f thf axillar) arti-rj , p.i'-olnc abme the lti«tr 
lairdcr »)f the scajmhu (/>) \ Miiiall branch «'f tin t‘upni 
scapul.ir aricT) —Subscapular fascia. ■''Cf /utem. 
Subscapular fossa, Sec — Subscapular mus- 
cle, the subscaiMiiaris. Subscapular nerve, “lie iifthtee 
hrauches «if the biaehial i>le\iu (ii) tlie i/p/»rr MipjilleH 
the suhseapular luuhcle (c) the foi/fr huppllt i the tiTrn 
major miiMle, (<•) the or i/iK/i/fr Mijiplles the latl^- 
simus <liirvl, runiiiiiu iu tiu' murae «if tin Mth'>e:ii)ular ar- 
tcij —Subscapular region. See n-^non. - Subscapu- 
lar vein, a lateral tnbutar> «if the axlllar) ^ elu. 

n. u. A subseiijiuhir ves-el or nerve, and 
c.specially the Miliscapular rnu.sele. See sub- 
scapularis. 

subscapularis (sub-skap-u-hVris), /(.; pi. sub- 
srapitlarc.s (-re/). [XL.: ef. sKbscdpidor.] A 

miiM'le arising from the veiitm* fif tlie scapula, 
and iiisartad into tin* l“s*,(-r tubero.sily of the 
iium“rus. — Subscapularis minor, an amimaldus nm*.- 

cle iu man. dccurrm^ about oik k in Kielit Mulijrt th, ha\ 
In^ its oiiK'in «*m tlu- a\illiU-> bortler «»f tlie heaiiula ami Itn 
inseitioii ab.ite that of the liT» h major Alro called /<ub 
ycnjndo/iiiiiirralix, iidraxjnnatiiM xrcuiulitx 
SUbscapulary (Mil»-skap'u-la-n), a. Same as 
subscapular. 

subsclerotic (suh-skle-rot'ik). a. Beneiitli tin- 

SCilMotli'.- Subsclerotic dropsy, a mothid collveliun 
of fluid bel\^ cell the ehoroul and Mler«»la t o.its of tlie e>e 

subscribable (sub-^kn'ba-bl). a. [< siibsrntw 
+ -ahh .] (’apable of Iteing Mili.scrilM'il. ('ol(- 
rid<}< . 

subscribe (Hub-skrib' r.: J.ret. ami jip. sub- 
scribed. ppr. sitbscnbiiifi. [= I'\ .'simscnrc — S]». 
subscrd/ir = I'g. siih'fcrcvrr = It. soscnrcrc, < L, 
.suhserdu r( . write under, write below, sign one’s 
mime, < sub, undm’. 4* srrdicn , w rit e : svoscrdx .] 
I. trails, 1. d’o write bencatli : said of wliat is 
so written or of tlie hundwritiiig. 

Ailur You’lW'u/^vm'tc 
Your liand to thi.s ' 

Caiml. And jubtify't with iny life. 

^Iaf!'ri1l^cr, (jiiardlan, lii, a. 

I saw in the Court of the . . . Senate house a K<)odly 
fitiitue, . . u 1th an honourable nioirlum under- 
neath the Euine. Cori/at, Crudities, I. GO. 
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Hence — 2. To sign with one^s own hand. 

Let your Friend to you subscribe a Female Name. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

By extension — 3. To give consent to, as to 
something Avritton, or to bind one’s self to, by 
Avriting one’s uamo beneath: as, to subscribe a 
covenant or contract. In law subscribe im- 
plies a written or printed signature at the end 
of a document. See sigiif 2. 

The Commons would . . . have freed tlic Clergy from 
subscribing those of the Tliirty-ninc Articles which related 
to discipline and Church government. 

a. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 10. 

4. To attc.st by writing one’s name beneath. 

At last, after many Dchatings and Demurs, the Arch- 
bishop yields to this also, and subxcribcit the Ordinance, 
and sets his Ifand unto it. Jlnhcr, Chronicles, p. 57. 

This message was subscribcj by all my chief tenants. 

Sin/t, Story of tlie Injured J.ady. 

5. To jiromiso to give or pay, In'Avriting one’s 
name under a Avritten or printed agreement: 
as, each .^tuhscrihed ^10. — Bf. To resign; trans- 
fer by signing to another. 

The king gone to-night? Kubscribed his power? 

Shak., Lear, i. 2. 24. 

7t, To Avrito down or eharaetcrize as. 

Claudio umlergoes iny challenge: and either 1 must 
shortly hear from him, or 1 will sub.ocribc him a cownrtl. 

Slutk., Mneli Ado, v. 2. 50. 

Hew ho would lake Orders innst Fiibicribr f himself) slave, 
niul take an oath wlthall, which, iinlestto he took with a 
conscience tlint would retch, lie must either stroll per- 
juie, or split his faitti. 

Milton, Cliiirch-Oovcnimeiit, H., liit. 

II. iutraiis. 1. To promise a eortain sum Aer- 
bnlly, or by signing an agreemeirt; spocilical- 
ly, to undertake to ^uiyn dofinito amount, in a 
manner or on eonditions agreed iijion, for a spo- 
eifil jmrpose: as, to subscribe for a nouspapor 
or fora book (whieh may be delivered in instal- 
lueut.s); to subsenbe to a series of entertain- 
ineiits; to subscribe for railway stock; also, to 
eonf ribute money to any enterprise, bene\*olent 
olijeet, et<‘. In law tlie word imjdies that tlie 
agreement is made in writing. 

This prints iii) lelteni, tliat expects n bribe, 

And others roar aloud, *'S'itbxrril»% ttub*('rift-‘ f” 

i’o/w, Trol. to Satires, 1. 11 1. 

“ Ves. I p.ild If, txer>' fiirlliing,” replied Sqtieers. who 
Sceine<i to know tlie innn he Ii:mI to deal with toil well (o 
suiqio't that mi> blinking «»f tlie question wonld Induce 
him to towards tlie i xpeiises. 

Diekrn*, .STeholas Nlckleby, xxxiv. 

Alr.s H . who, being iiogient reader, contented lurself 
with rtib^rribmg to tlie Hook Club. 

JUdirrr, My ^'o^el, i. 12. 
2. To gi\e luiiiseii! ; jisseni as if by signing 
line’s name. 

\\ e w ill nil ridfcritx' to tliv imU ice. 

.sVmA.’.Til. And., Iv. 2. 12 '>. 

S'j spake, sowl«ird, iiitich-linmbled I've; but fate 

.s'ub'cnts'd Hot. Milton, J*. isj. 

'I'bc found.atioiiH of religion are nlreailv e-t.ibllvbeil, and 
the ju iiH Iples of salvation siih'rrdHd unto by all 

.''■|r T Urotnir, lUligio Midlcl. II. o. 

Tlie ei'iicluslmi of tbe po«*m Is more particular tlian I 

woubl cluHoi* publli Ij to nd>*cribc to 

I.itti-rs, II. U7. 

3t. To yield; submit. 

i'or Ileotiir in his blare of w nith 
To tender objects. .s'AnA.. T. ami t’.. iv. .5. lO:.. 
Subscribing witness. Seo irilnr**. 

subscriber (sub-skri'ber), «. [< sidc<crda' 4* 

-i'/i,] One who MibsiTibes, in any seiisi* of 
tliat word. — Tho subscriber, tlic one writlngor sjieak- 

lug. (♦’olloq.) 

subscript (subVkript ), a. and a, [=: 1\ sousrrit 
= Sp. susrrito = It. .'losiTitto, < L, suhsenptus, 
]ip. of subsrnbt rc, write underneatli or below; 
nvo subserdu .] I, a. Written beneath; as, tlie 
(ireek iota (/) subscript, so written since tho 
twelfth eentiiry in tlie improper di)>hthongs 
a {«0t V ('/'). (I’U): opiiosed to adscript (as in 

' 'lb, ’12/). This / had beeoim* mute by about 
n. r., and was sonietime.s written (udscrii>t), 
sometimes oinitt<‘d. 

II. u. Soiindhiiig written beneath. [Hare.] 

He IIk')' postscripts or your traiishitors neither 
iimde them nur recotnmendeil them for Scripture. 

/irnllrit, I'rce-Thinklng, §37. 

subscription (sub-skrip'shpu), ti. [= F. sou 
.srnjttioii = Sji. siiscnjicioii = Pg, ,siihscri]i<;<7o = 
It. soscrizhmc, < L. suhscripiio{u-'), aiiytliing 
written underneath, a sigmituro, < .s-a/wnV/nr, 
]»p. suhscnptiis, Avritc under, stibseribo : soo .sub- 
srnjfi.] 1 . TIio net of Bubseribiiig, in any Kcnso 
of that Avord. — 2. That Avhicli is Rubseribod. 
(a) Anything iindcnviittcn. 

The cross we had seen In the subscrijitioii. 

Bacon, New Atlantis. 


subseauency 

(b) The signature attached to a paper. In law subscrip- 
tion implies written signature at the end of a document. 
See signature, 3, sign, v., 2. (c) Consent, agreement, or at- 
testation given by signature. 

The more y^ liglit of ye gospell grew, yc more urged 
their subscriptions to these corruptions. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 

{d) A Slim Bubsciibed; the amount of sums subscribed: 
ns, nil individual subscription, ortho whole suhscrijdion, t(. 
a fund. 

3. A formal agreomout to make a paj’raont or 
payments. Sco subscribe, v. i,, 1. 

AVhero an advance 1ms been made or an expense or In- 
bility incurred by others in conseciuence of a subxcripfif.i, 
heforc notice given of a withdrawal, the subscripfi'm 1 1 
comes obligatoiy, provided the advances were autlionzt l 
by a reasonable dependence on the subscription. 

Anderson, Diet, of Law, p. b-' . 

4f. Submission; obedience. 

I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 

You owe me no subscription. Shak., Lear, hi. 2. 1-. 
[The word subscription is also used attribiitively, t.'tpKci-il- 
ly as noting what is done by means of the subscribing of 
money or by money subscribed. 

The singers were all rnglish; and here we have tJie 
commencement of the suhscriidion opera. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Ileign of Queen Anne, II. gc ) 

subscriptive (sub-skrip'tiA’), a. [< subscript 4- 
-ivc.] Of or jAertaining to a subscription or sig- 
nature. 

I made the messenger wait while I transcribed it. 1 
have endeavoured to Imitate the subscriptive part. 

Jliehardson, Clarissa llarlowe, A'lII. 78. (Daric.c) 

subscripture (sub'Bkrip'''tfir), n. A siibordinato 
or lesscrRcriptiire. iSir tf'. Jones, Dissertations 
Isolating to Histories, etc., of Asia, p. 401. 
[l^arc.] 

subsecive (sub'se-siv), a. [< L. snhsccivus, mon* 
]irop. .vif2As»cfra.s',’transposcd snheisivus, sucri''i- 
vns, that i.s cut off and left remaining (in sur- 
veying lands), licncc, left over, remaining {honr 
.*^-nbsicir,'r, tiinpora siihsiciva, odd hours, Sjiare 
tinio), < .'^nhsccarc, cut away, < sub, under, 4* 
scrarc, eut : hoc secant.] Kenuiiniiig; extra; 
sjiare. [Parc.] 

Surelv at last those hours” were at hand lit 

which lie might bring to ii fniHfiil outcome the gnat 
labour of two-imd-thlrty years, his nevcr-to-be-writli n 
‘'Hlsloiy of l\>rtugal.” J'orlnightlg Jtev,, N, S., XLl. Mi'. 

subsection (sub'sek^slion), ». 1. A])nrt or <U- 
vision of a section : as, a subsection of a Icarnml 
society; also, tho act of subdividing a section. 
— 2. In but. and cool., a diA’ision of a genus of 
le.'''? (‘Xtent than a section, yet above and in- 
elnding one or more species. 

subsecutet (sub'se-kut), r. t. [KD. suhsenitnx, 
pj). of snb^njni, follow close after: sec 
ijiicnt.] To follow so as to overtake; follov. 
elosely. Hall, Pick. 111., an. 3. 

subsecutive (snb-sek'u-tiv), a. [< .suhsccuti 4- 
-M*/.] I'killowing in a train or sucees^ion. 
[Pan*.] Jn/p. Jdvt. 

subsegment (sub'seg^mont), n. In (utom.. 
.same ns snbjoint. 

subsellium (sub-sori-um), a.; pi. snh.'^flliii 
(-ii). [< L. .^nbsfilinin, hciich, seat, < sub, mnirr. 

4- .v/V/n, a scat, a ehair: sco sell-.] Same a'> 
inisirin, 2. 

subsemifusat (sub-smn-i-fii'sii), n. In nudiind 
niusieal notation, a thirty-second note. 

subsemitonet (sub'senFi-tdn), n. In nicdiind 
inn.sic, same as leading note (wliich see, und»T 
leading), or snhtonie. 

subsensation (sub'scn-sfi'shon), n, A mod“r- 
ato or h'ssor sensation; a sensation under or 
beside tho obvious one. [Pare.] 

As wc fnllovvcd the fortunes of the king, we sbould idl 
till’ while Imve been baunted by .a subxcnsation of bow, la 
llo'iscttrs weird iihni'se, his death was “growing uj) fiotu 
his birth. ■* The Acadeing, Marcli 20, Ifc'.Ki, ji. 2ls 

subsensible (sub-son'si-bl), a. Deeper than 
the range of the senses; too jirofouud for the 
senses to reach or grasj). Compare supersensible. 

Tluough pclonllllc insight wu are enabled to enter lunl 
exjilalu that sub'cnsible world into wliich all natiir.il plo-- 
numcna blrikc their luols. TginlaU. 

subseptuple (sub-sop'tu-pl), a. Containing' 
one of seviMi jiarts; huA'ing the ratio 1:7. 

subsequence (sub'sc-lnvcns), n. [(.subserpanil) 
4- -/r.] Tlie state or act of being subsequent 
or following. 

Hy which faculty [rcminiscencel we are . . . able to 
take notice of tlie order of precedence and subscijueiice in 
which they are past. 

X. Grew, Cosmologin Sacra, ii. 3. {liichardspii.) 

subsequency (sub'se-kwon-si), n. [As snlis-t- 
(jucncc (soo -cif).] Same as snh.'icqncnee. 

AVhy should wo question the heliotrope’s i-’uA.'Y/p/rnrJ/ to 
the course of the suuV 

Grccnhill, Art of Lrnbalming, j). 33C. 



Bulisetiuent 

EUbscauent (sub'su-lcwgnt), n. [< L. siihsc- 
I’Pf- <'f siiVacqiii, follow closo after, < 
iiiiilor, after, + seqiii, follow: soo segaoiif.] 
1 . rolloaiiig in time; happening or existing 
n( anv later time, inilofinitoly: as, subscqiiciif 
ivi'n!“: ^ii/iscqitciif ages. 

■,’!!• article Is introduced ns mlifcjiicnt to tlie treaty oC 
'••rioter, Swi/L 

iriireocliarca's] Iironze proup of tlic eaple canyinp up 
I . riT'iIc wnsnliold invention, mid assucli ivas dnlynp- 
; • it.'d, li we may Judpo from suh>rqucitt repetitions of 
• I iiitive. A. S, Murrau, GreekSculpture, II. a!!;i. 

C. rolliiwing in the order of place or sneeoE.sion; 
-ii.-eri ding: ns, a sitlscqiiciit clause in a Ireaty. 

Tin /l•>■.'0»rnl iionls come on before tlio prienlent 
1 liih'nn. 

S IVdlowing ns a consequence: as, a (.uhs-c- 
,f,n't illnc.ss after exposure, 
tin anv pliyslc.al liypotlie.sls of tlio formation of tlie uni- 

tliere onpht to liavc been dllfu«cil llqlit Hist. 

r.i .1 tlie apprepatlon of this about tbe ceutml luminary as 
a i-pvtil process. Dnirxm, Knture and the llllije, p‘ tu. 
Condition subsequent. See can'inim, S (n). 
snhsequently (sttb'.se-lcwont-li), nilr. In a .sub- 
qiteiif tuunner; at a later time, 
snbserous (sub-sG'rtts), <t. 1. Somewbat se- 
r-i'f- or avatery, as a seeretion. — 2. Situated 
or oecunang beneath a serotts membrane. — 
Sabseronn cj’stltls, cystitis alfectlnpclilillytbe sitbse. 
re-.s ti«ne of tlie urinari- bladder.— Subserous tissue 
tin. areolar connective tissue situated licnealli a serous 
• l•*nlilranc. 

SUbEBirate (sub-ser'at), M. Sotuewliat orsliglit- 
ly serrate; serrulate. 

subserve (sttb-serv'). r. [< h. siihs-i nirc, servi-. 
< .ve/i, uniler, + nrri-irr, serve: sei> aei-rf.] I. 
iraix. 1. To serve in subordination: be sub- 
servient, useful, or in.strumenlal to; promote: 
.M-ateel.v to be distinguished now from ann. 

It is a greater credit to know the w.ays of eaptlvatlnp 
t.al'iri,and making liersiifiwrivour purposes, tlian to ban 
lunnd all the Intrigues of policy. (Itiinntle 

2. To avail: if-ed rellexivel.v. [Kare.] 
InottucreIy«iif'-Yrm»j(wf/of tlicm.biitl emplot Ibem 
Celfrofyc, Mteinty Iletn.alns, I .'IT.t. (Iln't) 

n. irlrnii'i. Toservein an inferior capaetiy; 
he subservient nr subordinate. 

N’nt made to riite, 

lint tom’iwrrr wlierc 'il'dom be.trs command ' 

.'fiVOoi. s. \ I :: 

sub.serviencQ (sub-ser'vi-ons), n. [< 'oi/.Mm- 
(nit) + -(V .] .Same as .vn/i.w rvn in't/. 

TIare Is an immediate and agile riih'nrnnurn of tbe 
sidrll* to tbe empire of tlie soul. 

■Vir.tf. tlal', Orig. of Manklml. 

Eubserviency (snb-ser'vi-en-.si ), n. [.\s miIim i . 
rlnid (see -c.v).] 1. Tli'e state or elinraeler 
of being subservient, in any sense. 

d f'lcntb properly, Ibvri fore. In be ulrtied for In a 
nioib idtinniaiunent h that ofrnioernVnei/torefonoatloo, 
or refo.-mlng tendenc.v. 

Jl'ii'Inm, InInrJ. to Morals and I.eel'lat|on. av. l.o 
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SUbSBXtuplG (sub-solcs'tu-pl), a. Containing 



r if i if’ sedentf stf} 1. To sink or 

® oottom; sottlo, as lees from a state 
01 motion or agitation. 

lliis infsccllnns* of boillcs bcliif; dctcrmlnci] to subs!* 
ucncc merdy by (herrtliffercntspccIftckRrovUlcF.aU Ibusc 
lucii Iina the same grnvlty mbsided nt the snnic time. 

Tl'oof/iranf. 

2. To eoaso from notion, especially violent 

notion or agitation: fnll into a state of quiet; 
ne onlmtMi: become tranquil; aliato: ns, tlio 
storm : paj.’^ion suhsklcs. 

In every pane of fatcrciihis wc read t!ic swell ami ncl* 
latloii of waters A'tdKfdiii'/ fn'in a deluge. 

3)e Quinccy, Style, iil, 

U) degices Rips awe and apprclicusion ntb^ded. 

Jrriiij, Sketeh*IJook, p. CS. 
*>M fears old hatreds melt. 

Chnnnlng, 

3. To fall to n lower level; tend downward; 
''tjiL: fall: fontr.i<*t after dilatation. 

Small r-.. «IiInt.aldo am! contractible, capable 

t«* Im nitl.ittit li\ tlu* ndtnls^ion *»f \ir, and to fufcnrfc at 
tilt I'ApnKmij ,.f It. Aliments, il. 

N«t\\ l*i\c sit'4peml<i ht< golden ‘•eales in air, 

\\ t lirh- the men s u It', ngalust tl»c lady’s hair; . . . 
At length tin attsnioiint up. tlie hairs fttlimfe. 

!*• “f tbe Ji., V. 7-1. 
The • •••i’*! hi.th •‘1*11111 .iml north of Callao has mb.ttdcd. 

Dancitt, t.’eol. Observations, H. 272. 

4. Tn '•top talking: lie quiet: be less conspie- 

tioii'-: nv. You liatl bettor •ittbsidc, [Colloq.] 
= Syn. 2 Juntt, Intt'nnU (sec a&atc); retire, 

hill 

subsidence t^tlb.M'd^Mls or Mib'si-dons), ». [< 
J Tin* net or proee.«:.s of subsid- 
intr, in tmy si use ot the verb subside. 

U nil poetty It tt.ts».tlher hotter, lie delighted In the 
•'Ui.ll and •*{ the rh>tlim, and the happlly-rc* 

oumug rli)uu UatrUifrtic, Seven Gables, x. 

In M'rtini larg« at«*:i< nlicro tuhudcnc*' probably 
Wt n ^•m; m pr**.n^e's. the gruutli of (he corals has becji 
HjUUniit t««Ke<ptli« teefs up (u the surface. 

Darmn, Coral Reefs, p. 101, 
«Syn. M*h dttre.aM* diminution, nhatement. 
subsidcncyt or *>ub'si*dcn-8i), //. 

[< Mtbsnlt w«r»/ j Mib‘5idenco. l.Jlunictt 
Tlifori n| the Kuiih. 

subsidiarily '*»ib.vMi'wVr!-Ii). rtdr. In a sub- 
'•hltary maittio Auu r, .tour. Phdoi.. IX. M7. 
subsidiary t'oib-snri-iVri). <u and ». [= P. 

.sitbsidoitvt =s Sp. I'jx. 'otbsidiano sussidin^ 
no, < h. snbs'idtorius. belouRinfc to a reserve, < 
ytilnidnnii, a t.*seiTe, help, relief; SQo suhsUh/.'] 
I. 0 . 1. Ill l»i read) lofunuHhassistnnco: hold 

as a r<‘s»*rv« . 

7 hen* eru*r more frequent In war than, after brisk 
pp pantjMtii*, to hdt (or ttub^idinri/ forces. 

Itaeon, I’nhic of rcrscuB, 


2, Sjieeilienny, ob'sequioiisne.‘'S; tnickliuir. 

Tlicrew.as a freedom in their n uold»n('«s 
in 111* ir \x.ty d«grad itlon. Marinditf/, Mili«m 

Bubservient (sub-.'-iVvi-ent), [< L. 
i(V/o/-)v, ppr. of ^uh<(rnh'^ sub?ervi»: sco .sa/i- 
^nn.] 1. IVffuIimnn inslniment or means to 
im'motoiin eml orpurpom*; survieiNible; bnim 
of ‘•I'rvif'o. 

llj»*re iaamo^t nrciimlc, learned, «V critical Idellonaiv, 
. . . <.x|ihl{iliig . . . riotuiielythetenni'SoftrcliKdturiv 
bill of :*n lIio«*e other arts that nalteupoii «V are mb'.r 
1 1- td to la r. r.rdtm, To >Ir. I’l.tce (l',Oiik«elJer}. 

Ail 1111110“ are nrale rxilffrcUixi to man. 

Vneuu, I'h)‘ilenl I’ahles, II,, Ihid. 

Tlie state . . . !■» not apartncrslilp In thIng^/uf/o''rnVaf 
nidvtotlio gros-i ntilmnl e.%i“lence of a temp'irrirj atal 
P'ridiablo nature. llurlr. Rev In Ir.uiee. 

2. Aetiiiffa^tn Hubordinnto in‘'tniment ; fitted 
nr di«po.'*ed to nen'o in an inferior cninieily; 
‘•ubordinnle; benec, of pcnsoii.s and eoridiiet, 
trurklinf;; oI>*;e(jinou.‘i. 

Tlie foreigner came licrc poor, beggarly, cringing, ami 
ntWrrirrxt, ready to dolf Ills cap to the meanest native of 
the lioiisihold, Scntl, Ivanhoe, xxi 

Mcniljcr.*- of Congress are Imt agi’iits, ... an mueh rub- 
tfrrirni, as much ilependent, a.s wllHugly(dicdIerit,aH any 
other . . . agcntflaiid Kerv.nnla. 

J). Wdftrr, Speech, PUt.sburg, July, Itax 

subserviently (fcnb-Hf'r'vi-ent-li), adr. In a 
**ubcornent manner; witli mib.«orviency. 

Bub.sesquialterate (sub-.so.s-lcwi-al't^r-fit), a. 
Haviiit; the ratio 2:3. 

Bubsesquitertial (mib-.sc.4-kwi-tf*r'nlml), a. 
Having the ratio 3:4. 

BUbscSBlle (Hub-se.s'il), r/. 1. In not quite 
Ke«Kil(‘; liuviiiK a very Kborf foot.stalk. — 2. In 
rooV., not quite KOK.silo, ns an inficct’a abdomen ; 
fcubpeliolate. See cut under PoUsks. 


2, Lenilinf? n.ssistanee; aiding; assistant; fur- 
nishing help; aneniiiry. 

Wo must «o far F.itlhh oiirFclve.s with the word of God 
as tiiat \v'i*ih'“pise not tlin“e otlier/m^n'diar// helps which 
n'od III hhelmich hath nifnrdcd iih. T^ennr, Sermons, li. 

Ni* ntu.d is too much, provided It is mhmUuru to tlio 
inner work of uorslilp , and nil ritual J.s too much unless 
It mlnI'‘tcrH to that purpose 

G’fmWom*. Might of Right, p. 222. 

3. Fiirnislung«uppb*montarysnpplio.s: ns.nxid;- 
.Md/^;n/Mn*nm. — 4. Hclalingorportaining toa 
siib.sidy; founded on or eonnected with a sub- 
sidy orHiibsjdii**;; ns. a sub'tidiartf treaty.— Sub- 
sidiary note. Same as «cce<«ori/ iiofc (which ficc, under 
mdri).— Subsidiary quantity or symbol, In vuith., a 
qnnntlty «r symbol widch Is not essentially n part of n 
jirnhlem. tmt is fntnidiicod to Iielp In tlie solution. The 
jdiia«c Is partitiihirly nppllcil toanglc.s In trigonomclrical 
invcHtigathms —Gub3ldIatytroopB,troop9 of one nation 
Iilrod h> another for inilltar}' service. 

II. u.; pi f>uir‘idtoncx (-rir.). 1. Ono who 
orthnl wlnoli oontributo.snid or additional .snp- 
]ilies: an auxiliary: an iiB.‘iistanl. Tfammnud, 
— 2. In 'uuMt.^t subordinuto tbenio orsubjoct, 
(“ipfcially in an cpi^odo of an o.xlendcd work, 
subsidize fsul/si-dr/,). r. f.; ju’ct. and pp. 
.sidfzcd, ppr. suhsUlizhuj, f<.sM/Avtd-i/ + -irr.] To 
furnisli with a sub.sidy ; pundiaso f ho nssiHtaneo 
of by tbo payment oY a Kub.sidy; lionco, in re- 
cent ii.se, to .sccuro tbo cobjieration of by brib- 
ing; buy over. Also apollcd xwte/f.vc. 

ffo nhtnined n pinnlt supply of men ftom his Italian nl> 
lies, n]\t\ tuihndizfd n corps of Hght thousand Swiss, tlie 
slicugth (if his liifimtry'. Prescott, I’crd. and Isa., II. I t. 
I'lclru could never Mve n dollar? Straight 
Ho must he subsidized nt our expense. 

Jlroivniuff, Ring and Book, I. irift. 

subsidy (aub'si-di), pi. subsidies (-diz). f= 
F. subside sr Pr. suhsidi = Sp. Pg. subsidio 


subsist) 

= It, sussidio, help, aid, subsidy, < It.suVsidiuin, 
troops stationed in re.servo, aiixiliar}’ forces, 
help in battle, in gen. help, aid^ relief, < subsi- 
dcrct sit doTO, settle, remain, lie in wait; soo 
An aid in money; pecuniary aid. 

Out of small earnings [he] managed to transmittfo small 
comforts and subsidies to old parents living somewhere In 
Munster. Thuctccray, rhillp, xvi. 

Especially— (n) In Eng. hist,, an aid or tax formerly 
granted by Parliament to the crown for the urgent occa- 
sions of the realm, and levied on cverj' subject of ability 
according (0 (ho value of his lauds or goods; a tax levied 
on a particular occasion. 

That made ns pay . . . ono shilling to the pound, tho 
last subsxdg. Shah, 2 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 25. 

Tunnago and poundage was granted for a year, and a 
new and complicated form of suhddg was voted. 

Stubbs, Const. Dist, §231. 

(b) A sum paid, often according to treaty, by one govern- 
ment to another, sometimes to secure Its neutrality, hut 
more frequently to meet the c.xpenscs of carrying on a 
war. 

Tho continental allies of England wero eager for her 
subsidies, and lukewarm as rcg.irdcd operations against 
the common enemy. 

Sir E. Creasy, Hist, Eng., I. xlll. {Latham.) 

(c) Any direct pecuniary aid furnished by the state to 
private Industrial undertakings, or to clecmosynaty insti- 
tutions. Such aid Includes bounties on c.xports, those 
paid to tho owners of ships for running them, aiul dona- 
tions of land or money to railroad, manufacturing, theat- 
rical, and other enterprises. 

A postal subsidy ... Is simply a payment made for 
the conveyance, uiulcr certain spcchlcd conditions ns to 
lime and speed, of postal matter. 

If. Faiceett, I'rce Trade and Protection (cd. 18S1), p. 20. 

It seems clear, therefore, that subsidies ns a means of 
restoring American shipping cannot he mndo the policy 
of the United States. 

D. A. Wells, Our Sferchant ^farlnc, p. 141. 
=Syii. 5idirfdi/, 5(ftrentfo«. In the original and essential 
meaning of a government grant In aid of a commercial en- 
terprise, these (crmsarc substantially equivalent; but two 
circumstances lend to some difference In common usage, 
(a) Such grants being rarely, if ever, made In England or 
the United States c.xccnt In aid of tlic mercantile marine, 
t)ic establishment of lines of transportation, or the like, 
subsidy Is used more commonly than r«6rcua‘o» In refer- 
ence to such enterprises, while, such grants being frequent 
In France In aid of Dio (Irama and the press, etc., the word 
rt/trcnfion Is used more commonly than subsidy In appli- 
cation to enterprises connected wUli literature and the 
arts. (&) Writers who oppose all such uses of public funds 
commonly prefer to characterize them ns subsidies, while 
those who approve of them commonly prefer the term 
sutrenh’ou. 

subsignf (sub-s!n')>ik^ l<li.subsiftnarc,'pT).snb’ 
nyuatuSf write beneath, subscribe, sign, < sub, 
under, + siynnrc, sot a mark upon, sign; see 
.v//7«.] 1. To sign; sign under; write beneath; 
subscribe. 

A letter of the Sophie, . . . *j(W» 7 ur(f witli tho hands 
both of Dio Sophy his Sccrctnrle. 

UakluyVs Voyages, 1. 3D1. 

2. To nssipi by signature to another. 

ni8[PhllIpni.*8}rcntsamlcustomolwcro3#ru&.?jimcd,for 
tho most parte, for money borrowed. 

iSirC. Cormvatlis, quoted In Motley's Illst. Netherlands, 

IIV.2S0. 

subsigHation (sub-flig-nfi'sbon), it. [< L. sub- 
sirjnfitin(U’), a signature, < subsifjuarcj sign; see 
.vi/f/.sq/a.] Tlie act of writing the name or its 
cquivalonfcundorsoniothingfor attestation; tho 
name .so written. [Obsolete or rare.] 

The cjiIsDc with *»&.nVanfi*on of tlic scribe and notarj*. 

Sheldon, Miracles of Antlclnist (lOlO), p. 300, (Irat/mm.) 

For a good while after tho Conquest the usage of sulh 
signation with crosses was sometimes retained. 

Madox, Fornmlnrc AiigllcanumCcd. 1702), p. xxvll. 

SUbsimioUB (aub-sim'i-iis), «. Nearly siraioiiR 
or monkoy-Uko: ns, a 5fd/5Jmf0fkv absurdity,’’ 
Swhd/unic. [Rare.] 

subsist (sub-sisfc')> v. [< F. subsisfer = Sp. Pg. 
subsisUr = It. SussistcrCt sossistrre, < L. suhsis- 
icrc, take a stand or position, stand still, stop, 
sta}’, romiiin, continue, < sub, under, + sistcrc, 
causo to stand, place: sco sist. Cf. consist, dc- 
mt, exist, insist, persist.'] I. iutrau.s. 1, To 
remain; continue; abide; retain tbo existing 
state. 

Firm we subsist, hut possible to swerve. 

.Vi7fo;i \\ L., i.x. 359. 

It Is ii pity tho same fashion don’t subsist now. 

irnfpok, Lcltcis ’ll. G2. 

2. To Iiavo contimiod oxistoneo; exist. 

Can tho body 

Subsisl, (ho soul departed? ’(Is ns easy 

As I to livo without 3 'ou. 

Iicau. and Ft., Custom of tho Comitrj', v. 4. 

Those ideas which Plato sometimes contends tohesuh- 
stanees .and losu/yk'/'-f aloiio by thcni.sclvc.s. 

Cndu-nrtb, Intellectual System, p. 409. 

Tlie.se ciiDiushifils do not scruple to avow their opinion 
Dint u sfato can sub'fKt wIDiout any religion belter Dinn 
witli one. Purhe, Rev. In France. 

3. To bo mnintniiiod ; bo supported; livo. 
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Hfirl It been ourendlol ton/W»f on oilier men’s charity. 

«/. AUerhury, 

4, Toinlifrc; liavecNistoncebymennsof sorae- 

Thoii::li the (.'encml natures of these auallUcs nresuf* 
Dclenlly ili«itant from one anolhiT, yet when they come to 
ml'l't ill p'lrtlculars, and to he clothed with sereral ac* 
clileiits, then the discernment is not so easy. 5ont/f. 

IL traus» If. To keep in existence. 

Iltc old town [of ScIhTce] Is thinly inhahilcd: the pres* 
crit cit}‘, \\ hich Is a poor place, is to the west of It, and Is 
chielly hy hcIiiK a preat thorough fare. 

Pocockc, licscription of the Cast, 11. IL 1S9. 

2. ^J’o feed; maintain; support tritli provi- 
sions. 

I will raise one thousand men, them nt my own 
expense, and march myself at their head for the relief of 
Huston. ]Va9lnngton, quoted In Adnms'e Worh^ II. 200. 

subsistence (snb-sis'tens), ji. [=P. suhsistance 
= Sp. Pg. suhstfifcnctii = It. sussisienzat < LL. 
suhsisteniUtt substance, reality, ML. also stabil- 
ity, < L. suhsistcn{U)St ppr.'of suhshtcrct con- 
tinue, subsist; .sco subsisient.’] 1. Ecal being; 
actual existence. 

Their dilfcrencc from the riiarisccs was abouttlic future 
reward, uhich being denied, they by consequence of that 
criur fell into the rest, to deny the ItcsuiTCction, tlic ndi* 
siftnice spiritiiaU, <\:c. PurehaSt Pilgrimage, p. 1-14. 

2f. Continuance ; continued existence. 

This Llhcrty of tlio Subject concerns himself and the 
subsistence of ills unn regal power in the first place. 

Milton^ Hikonoldastce, xxvll. 
5n&5i>fi;nee Is perpetual existence. 

Stcedenbori;, Clulstlan rsychol, (Ir. hy Gorman), p. 19. 

3. That •u’hicb exists or has real being. — 4. 
Tho act or process of furnishing support to 
animal life, or that which is furnished; means 
o£ support; support; livelihood. 

In China they speak of a Tree called llfaguais, which af* 
fords not only good Prink, being pierced, but all Tilings 
else that belong to tho of Man. 

Howell, Letters, 11. 94. 
Tiiosc of tho Hottentots that live hy tho Butch Town 
havctlicii greatest siitriVfnMcc from the Butch, for there 
is one or moro of them belonging to evety bouse. 

J)amp\er, Voyages, I. 540. 

5, The state of being subsistent; inherence in 
something else: as, the subsistence of qualities 
in bodies— Subsistence department. a mllilar>’ staff 
department in the United States army, which has charge 
of tlio purchase or procurement of all provisions for the 
supply of the army. Its chief ofneer is the commissao** 
gcneml of subsistence, wltti the rank of brlgnd!cr<gcncrat. 
— Subsistence diet, the lowcstamountof food on whlcli 
life can he supported in hc.Mtli— Subsistence stores 
(milit.), tho food*supnlica procured and issued for tlic sup* 
port of an at my. The phrase also covers the grain, hay, 
straw, or otiicr forage supplied for the sustenance anu 
bedding of animals intended for slaughter in order to pro> 
xdde an army with fresh mcat,=Syn. 4. Sustenance, etc. 
See living. 

subsistency (snb-sis'tou-si), «. [As siilsistciicc 
(see -c//).] Same ns sttbsis(cncc. 

A great part of antiquity contented their hopes of sn9* 
sistcnei/ xvlth a transnilgration of their souls. 

SirT. Browne. 

We knowasllttlc how tlic union Is dissolved tlintisthc 
clmln of these dilTci Ing sidfsistcncics that compound us, ns 
tiow it ilrst commenced. Qlanvilte. 

subsistent Csub-sis'tont), a, [= P. subsisiaut 
= Sp. Pg. subsistcnic“= It. sussistcuiCj < L. sub- 
sisten(i-)Sf ppr. of. sub.^istcrct continue, subsist: 
SCO subsist'} 1, Continuing to exist; baling 
c.xistoncc; subsisting. 

Such as deny there arc spirits sutrirfcnt without bodies. 

SirT. Browne, Err., 1. 10. 

2. Inherent. 

These qualities arc nut sufirisfcnt in those bodies, but aro 
epemtiuns of fancy begotten in something else. Bentley, 

subsistential (sub-sis-ton'sbal), «. Pertaining 
to subsistence; especially, in f/fco7., pertaining 
to tbe divino subsistonco or essoneo. 

Having spoken of the effects of tho attritiutcs of God's 
essence as such, we must next speak of the effects of his 
three great attributes xvliieli some call ^d'Si.^fcnfiaf — tliat 
is, his omnipotcncy, understanding, and xvill. 

Baxter, Bivinc Life, i. 7. 
subsister (sub-sis'tfr), v. [< subsist + -wl.] 
One wbo subsists ; spooifieally, one who is sup- 
ported by otliers; a poor pi’isonor. 

Like a fuhsister in a goivn of rugge rent on tlic left siioiil- 
dur. to Bit singing tlio counter-tenor by tlie cage in Soiitli- 
warkc. jrimi.//nrt'sjDrcnme(1502). (UaUimll.) 

subsizar (sub'si' aiir), n. An tindor-siznr; a stu- 
dont of lower standing than a sizar. Also 
spelled subshcr. 

tVifir Bacon’s sw&rircr is tho greatest hlockiicad in nil 
Oxford. Gmne, Friar Bacon nnd Friar Bungay, 

lion* lackeys and sithsiz^rs press 
And scramlilc for degrees. 

Sp. Corbel, Ans. to A Certain Poem, 
subsoil (.sub'soil), ii. Tlie under-soil; the bed 
or stratum of earth or cartliy matter which lies 
immediately under tho surfnoo soil, and which 
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is less finely disintegrated nnd contains less or- 
ganic matter tlian that. tVlien, ns Is nlien tlie c.ase, 
it is densely cotnpacicd. it becomes what is frequently* 
called hard-pan. In agriculture a great deal depends on 
the character of thcciibsoU,morecspecIa1Iyas to whether 
it docs or docs not pccmlt water to pass through It. 

Sub'oil Is the hrokcn.iip part of the rocks Immediately 
under tlic soil. Its cliamctcr of course is detenuined hy 
tliatof tlic rock out of wliicli it tsformcdhysuhacrialdis. 
integration. A. Geikie, Bncyc. Beil., X. 237. 

SuhsoU-plow. Secyifoir. 

subsoil (sub'soil), V. t. [< subsoil, «.] In agri., 
to employ the subsoil-jilow upon ; plow up so 
ns to cut into flic subsoil. 

TIic farmer drains. Irrigates, or subroils port Ions of it. 

J.S.3Iill. 

subsoiler (sub'soi-lur), h. [< subsoil -h -o-i.] 
One who or that wliicb subsoils; nil implement 
or part of an implement used in subsoiling. 'She 
Engineer, LXX. 472. 

subsolar (sub-so'lUr), a. [< L. sub, under, -h 
so/, thesun: secso'/ari.] Boiiigundcrtho sun; 
terrestrial; specifically, being between tlio 
tropics. Fi lorog, ‘Weather Book, p. 71. 
subsolaryt (sub's5-lij-ri), a. Same as subsolar. 

Tlic causes nnd cgccts of nil 
Tilings done upon this subsolarp hall. 

A. Srome, Paraphrase on Bccics., I. 
subsoHd (suh-sol'id), ii. A solid incompletely 
inclosed. 

Eubspatulate (sub-spat'u-lfit), a. Nenrl}* or 
somewhat spntulato. 

subspecies (sub'spo'sbez), «.; pi. subsjiecies. 
[< NL. subspecies, < h. sub, under, -i- sjiccics, 
spooies.] In coiit. nnd hot, a yarioty of a spe- 
eios; a climntie or geographical race recogniza- 
bly different from another, yet not specifieallj* 
distinguished ; a conspccics. Tlic nearest synonym 
is race. (See raecu n., 5 (o) (!>).) Subspecies is a stronger 
nnd stricter word i!innvaru;(y,thougIi nearly synonymous 
witli tlic latter In Its biological sense; Itmcnns decidedly 
more tlinn sfrai'ii, sport, or breed in like senses. Tlic in- 
tcrpretatlon of subspecies mid tlicir actual handling in 
zoological nnd botantcnl taxonomy have been mncli 
mooted. Such forms are commonly regarded ns nascent 
or Incipient species (see species, E) which have neguired 
siihspcclllc clmractcrs under vaiylng conditions of cn- 
vlronincnt, nnd whose spcciflc Invalidity is determinnhio 
hy tlic fact of their intergrndntton. See inlergrade, v, i, 

subspecifio (sub-sp5-si£'ik), «, Of tho nature 
of ivsuhspoeies; noi quite specific ; oonspeoifio. 
subspecifioally (sub-spo.sif'i-knl-i), aclv. As a 
subspeoios. Fisheries of U, S.i’W. li. 819. 
subsphenoidal (snb-sfe-noi'dul), a. Situated 
beneath or on tho under side''of the sphenoid, 
subsphere (sub'sfor), n. A solid imperfectly 
or approximately spherical, 
subspherical (sub-sfor'i-kal), «. Imperfectly 
spherical; of a form app'ronching that of a 
Ephoro. 

subspherioally (sub-sfer'i-kal-i), mJv. In tho 
form of a subsphcrc. Quart. Jour. Gcol. Soc., 
XLIV. IGO. 

subspinous (sub-spx'nns), a. 1. Somowhnt spi- 
nous or prickly; like a spine to somo extent : 
ns, SKhspiiioKshnirsintbepelngo of a mammal. 
— 3. Situated under (vonti*ad of) tho spinal col- 
umn; hypaxial with reference to thohnekhono; 
suhvertohrnl. — 3. Situated or occurring below, 
bonoatb, or on tho under side of a spine, as (1) of 
ayortohra, or (2) of the scapula; infrnspinous: 
as, a sub^iiious muscle (tho infraspinatus). 
—Subspinous dislocation of the humerus, o disloca- 
tion 111 wlilch the head of the humerus rests hcnentli tlio 
spine of tile scapula.— Subspinous fossa, tlic fossa be- 
low tile spine of the scapula; the infraspinous fossa, 
subspiral (sub-spi'rnl), a. Somewhat spiral; 
especially, in conch", noting tho operouln of 
some shells which aro faintly or indistinctly 
marked on one side with a spiral line, or this 
line itself. See out under operculum. 
subsplenial (snh-spl6'ni-al), a. Situated under 
tho splcniura of the corpus callosum: noting 
certain oorohral gyres. 

subst. An abbreviation of (a) substantive and 
(li) substitute, 

substage (sub'stiij), «. An attacbment to tlio 
compound microscope, placed beneath tho or- 
dinary stage, and used to support tho ncliro- 
matio oondonscr, tho polarizing prism, etc. 
It is usually arranged witli a rack-and-pTnion movement, 
centering screws, etc., by which Oie position mny he 
ndiusted; nnd In the stcinging siibslape tliero is an nre- 
shaped .arm upon which the support holding tho con. 
denser can he moved, so ns to give very oblique illiiminn. 
tion wlicn desired. 

substalagmite (snh-sta-lng'imt), «. A name 
used hy Kelson for tho compact deposit of oar- 
honate of lime, ■without orystallino structure, 
filling croiicos in tho soft calcareous sandstone 
of Bermuda. Similar deposits when crystal- 
lino ni*G called hy him stalagmite, Hhrans. Gcol. 
Soc. Zonilon, 1849, V. 106. 
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substalagmitic (suh-stal-ag-mit'ik), a. [< ... i . 
stalagmite -1- -ic.] Bolatiiig to or ooii.'-i-.liug i •* 
suhstalngmitc. Fariciii, Geol. Obscrvaiitiii^. I. 
vii. 1G2. 

substance (sub'stnns), n. [< 2irF...<-ulislaiir,., 
stauucc, < OF. subslaucc,suhslauucc, F. suh^t.f -. 
= Sp. subslaucia, simtancia = Pg. suh\liiiini; — 
It. sustaura, sustauria, < h. suhstan tia. heiiig. iC. 
senco, mnterinl, < substan{t-)s, ppr. of suh.i.;). , 
stand under or among, he present, liold fuii. 
sub, under, -h stare, stniul: soesfuiid.] 1. Tir.* 
which c.xists by itself, and in wliich ncciili i*>- 
inhere; that which X'ceeivos modification*.. :.i 
is not itself a mode; that which coiTv-pnitii-. 
in tho reality of things, to tlie sub.icct in lug’, . 
AristollanndKnnt agree In making tiicconccptinnvl t. 
stanee csscnti.'itly tlie same ns Hint of n siilijeet of i-. 
cation. Blit it is dinieiilt lo ihid n properly In nld !. 
substances may be recognized ; for tlio nliiive delhiili. t 
seems lonlford none. Mnnyplillosophcrslioidtliatuii t. 
ever Is perdurable Is subslancc. Tills, however, noiiti! I- 
elude mcclmnical energy. Indeed, since every pin *i,-.l 
law can he sinted in tlic fotm of an eqimtlon, nnd '*Iii. ■ 
tiint cqimtion must hnvc n constant tenii, it follnn.s thi* 
everj* nlisolutc iiiilforralty of nature must consist in t| ■ 
pcrilurnbllily of some qiimitily. Arislollc makes suk- 
slnnccs proper, called first subslaiiees, to he things imli. 
vidunl : uiit tills comports witli few plillosopiilcnl E)-sleiii* 
Tims, ill tile inedleval development of Aristotellaiii.in, 
selentinc propositions were regarded ns universal stall . 
incuts conccriiIngiiatiircs,EolImt tile tniesuhjccls, orsiili. 
slances, were universal. Jloreover, to miikc hidli liliialli) 
tile criterion of siibstnncc would seem to make sparr, r, 
tlie source of indivldiiaiily, tlic only first siilisiniice. At 
nny rale, under that view, spatial positions would be suli. 
stances in n prcc'mincnt sense. Otiicrs, rcniniklng tint 
llicparls of space nre not distinct In tlicmscivcs, njiart frori 
llicfr relations lo material tilings, mnke self-cslstenci., nr 
the being distinct from nil other thing!*, not hy virtue nl 
modinc.atioiisorc1inracters,hnt1iy tile thing's own nature, 
or arbitrary extrusion of itself, to he the eliicf mark of a 
substance, which would tlmshc most simply dcfincil ns nn 
independent entity. Snbslanee nnd essenee nro iieail} m. 
nonymous, except tlinl tlic Inttcr ennnot nppropriately lie 
iiscil to designate nn Imllvldiial nnd lifeless tiling. 

Tlieyndd . . . thntnslic [Cliristl coiipleil thosnWniire 
of ills ficsii mid tlic subdanee of bread togctlicr, so nv 
togctlicr should receive both. 

/looker, Bcelcs. Bolily, v. C7. 

Since tlie subslaiiee of your perfect self 
Is else devoted, I nm liut n shadow; 

And lo your slindow will I make true love. 

S/iak-.,T.a. ofV., Iv. 2.121 

A subslaiiee is a being siihsisllngof llsclt niiil siilijectln 
accidents. To subsist by itself is notliiiig else tlian not 
to he in niiylhingns In n subject; mid it agrccsto nil sub. 
stanees, even to Ooil, but to he subject to accidents miij 
to finite ; lor Qod is not subject to nccldciils. Substaure 
is citlicr first or second, Tlic first is a singular sub<lniiri', 
or tliat whicli is not said of n subject, ns AIc.xniider, ISii- 
cephntus. Tlie second is that which is said of a siihject, 
ns man, horse. For man is said of Alexander nnd I'lillip. 
mid Iiorse of Biiccplialiis nnd Cyllnriis. 

Surgersdieius, tr. liy n Gentleman, 1. 4. 

I confess tliero is anotlicr idea svhich would ho oi gen- 
eral use for mankind lo Iinvc, ns it is of general talk ns If 
they had it; and (lint is Hie idea of subslanec, wlilch mi- 
ncitlicr linve, nor can Iinvc, Iiy sensation orrcficcHDii. If 
nature took care loprovidc ns nny Ideas, we miglit mil 
expect tiicy sitoiild be suclinsbyoiirown faculties we can- 
not procure to ourselves : lint we see on Hio contrary tli.at 
sinco by tliosc ways xvliercby our ideas nre brnught Iiiln 
our tnlmls tills Is not, we Iinvc nn sucli cic.ar Idea nt nil. 
and Hicrcrorc signify noHiing by Hie word subslaiiee Iiul 
only nil uncertain supposition of we know not wiint, i. c., 
of some tiling wIicrcDf wo have no partleiilnr distinct giosi. 
live idea, wlilcli we take to be the substratum, or siippnrl, 
of Hiosc ideas we do know, . , . Had Hie poor Indian 
pliilosoniicr fwlio imagined Hint tlic cnrtli also wanted 
something to hear it up) hut Hiought of tills word suMaiire. 
he needed not to linvo been nt Hie troiihic to find nn elc- 
piiant to support it, and n tortoise (osiipporl ids clupiiaiit : 
the word subslanec would Iiavo done it clfcctiinily. And 
Iio Hint inquired miglit iinvc taken it lor ns good nn an- 
swer from nil Indian plillosophcr. Hint substance, wlHinut 
knowing wlint It Is, Is Hint wliicli supports Hie cotHi, ns 
we take it for n siifllclciit answer nnd good doctrine frniii 
ourBuropenn philosophers that siib.'lnnce, without kiion- 
Ing whiit it is, is Hint wlilcli supports accidents. So Hint 
of siibstanee we iinvc no idea of wlint it Is, hut only n 
confused obscure one of wlint it docs. 

Locke, Bumnn Understanding, 1. 4, § 16, nnd ii. 13, S 12. 

Subslanec, if wclcnvc out the sensuous condition ol per 
mnnence, would mean noHilng but n somctliing llinl in:.' 
ho conceived ns n subject, witliout being Hie predicate ol 
anything else. 

Fant, Critique of Pure Benson, tr. hy Dliillcr, II. luu. 

3, Tile real or essential part; tlie essence. 

And wcl I woot Hie siibstnncc Is in me. 

If nny thing slinl wcl reported he. 

Chaiteer, Prol. to Klin’s Priest's Tale, 1 .17. 

bUsernhIe bigots, . . . wlio hate sects nnd parties illf- 
ferent from Hiclr own moro than Hicy love the subslaiiee 
of rcligton. Burke, Bov. in France. 

At thcclosc of thotscvcnlccnthl ccntiiiy, . , . the sov- 
ereign retained Hio slindowof Hint nutliorlty of whicli Hie 
Tudors Iind held Hie subslanec. 

Jiaenulug, Sir IVilllnm Temple. 
AH tile forms arc fugitive. 

But the siibsiniiees survive. 

Bmerson, IVooihiolcs, ii. 

8. In thcol., the divine Ijoing or essence, com- 
mon to tlie tlivee persons of tbo Trinity. 



substance 
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substantive 


, being of onc«/li«/a>iccwith 
Nicnic Creed. 


Ono lord Jesus Christ, . 

Ihc rather. 

The cliJirnctor o£ l)oing asu'bstancojin sense 
I ;'i:ubslnntiality. 

Thou ground of our 
Continue on us tliy pitous cyei» clerc. 

C/mt(ccr, A. B. C., 1, 87. 

r The* meaning expressed b}' an 5 ' speech or 
v riHiiETi ortlic purport of any action, ns contva- 
„/^jji,:Jmshed from the mode of expression or 
•..■rfonnanco. 

Non* huuc I here rchersid in 
iv k>nces, as shortly as I inyghl, 

\vilh thcr lion re and all tlicr hotdc ptiysauiicc. 

Gotcrtidcs (H. Ik T. S.l. 1. lUdS. 
Unto your gnicc do I In chief addrev^ 
Thc^uf'-v^nuM of my speech. 

2 lion. IV., i\. i 22. 

It «.ccnis snc.iring of Fealty was Aijth the .scots hut a 

I irtujony without NK&Nfnncc, as good as nothing. 

linker, Chromcio'., p PT 

G. Stih‘5tautiation; that which estahlishes nr 
Jves firm support. 

Faith is the suldance (margin, gixmnd or cotiddonce) 
'\-Mtmncc (margin, giving suhstaucc to). It. V.! of thinus 
l-pcdfor. Uch. XI I. 

7. A.nv partionlar hind of coqioronl mailer: 
cuff; ‘material; part; body: .speeitk-ally, a 
cLeiuical species. 

Sir, there she staml**. 

If aught within that little seeming t-nh^tance 
. . . may lltly like jour gnuM*. 

She’s (licrc, and site Is jnnrs. ShiK . L* ar, I 1. 20l 
All of one nature, of one fulKtauee hrid 

NAal-., 1 Hen. IV . I. 1 It 
IUv.K« arc a‘5 meats and viands are, some of gii<«l. ‘•oinc 

I I K\\\ ndidniw. Millnn, Aieoinigllic.i. p. UJ 

H Ichcmiftr}*) tells ns that every thing nliivh exists In re 

ix realty made up of one or more of <mly ei\tj three dif 
fireiit thincs; tlial the hole of thenniinnlkhiudom itn* 
M'getnhic kingdom, the tnlnend kingdom, ix made up of 
<edy ?ixty*thrce dltferent ^uA^fane'’*. 

A*. Spect An.d., p uu 

8. Wonltli; moans; goodcsljito: n man »»f 

itnhUnirc. 

Hi« nfA»/flnfe also was seven thousand r-hetp. and three 
llntpand c.imtlf. .l<di i ... 

I did not think there had heen a iiKrcliant 
Mv’il In Italy of half jour fut>dniief 

nVA^rr. Uoi ilV kau. Case « 1 

Of. Tmiiftrtnnco. 

And for !»■» much as hit Is don me to tjndcrtande tint 
tliire Is a greet Ptraungcne.^c hetwix inj right tru't) 
frend John n.adclllf and you, ulthoutc anj matnr <ir 
ciu*eol>nA<f<incr, asl am Icrncd. 

Partnn I.fitrr* III tiO. 

lOf. The main part; Ihc majorily. 

Finally, what night that It ^Hhsejdc. 

It yy.\*i for noght — It inoste hen, and «h'dde 
For ruhflaunee of the p.irUment It uolde. 

CAnnrrr, 217 

Colloid Eubstanc 2 . f^ve rdlfifd — Cortical substance 
of the kidney, the outer p-art of Ibc kldnej-fniliStnnee, 
uhlcb contains the gloinernlf.— Cortical substance of 
the t/’cth, the cemonttim of tlie teeili.— First sub- 
stance, an Indiiidiial thing —Intervertebral sub- 
stance! Fee ijjr/rr^rtrAraf.— Nervous substance. e 
/I'-rrou/.— Second substance, a iintur.nl cla^s "r- 
'»/}//!.— Substance of Rolando, .'vuuc as fub^tnutta v At 
luuifn Jtf'lniuIussSyu.Z. Flth, gl^l, '■“ill. 

fiubstancef (.suh'.sian.s), r. i. [< .'tuhstmur. n.] 
To fimn'-li willi sulVstniieo or property; enriidi, 
i'hiijivmu, 0(lN>sr*y, iv. 

substancclcss (sub'f<t:in.s-los), <t. [< f 

+ -^sv.] Jlavingnn siibstaiico; unsub'-lantml. 
('uhruJijr^ Iluinun Life. 

Bubstarit (t-ub'.«;tant), (i. [< L. 
p]»r. of auh'iUirc, lie i»ro.‘iont, hold out : : ci* 'f'A- 
nimu'c.'] ConMituling Mibstniit'i'. [Han*.] 

Its la gkirlcr’p) nthrtnnl ice curk freely, nniM«, and 
hr« .ikfl Itpelf like water. Thr .\XVI1. l m 

substantia (suh-Maii'.^Jhiji), ». [L. > si'O Ktih- 

Sub*;taiu*o: usocl rhioliy in a fow an- 
atomical phrn^mi^.- Substantia clnwca gclatlnp- 
ca. F.'une rnbHnntia yelnlUmttt //nfandi.— Substantia 

ebumea, OBSca, vitroa. See f““tA.— Substantia fer- 
mglnea.a group of pigmented gangllnn-cellH on idtlicr 
Mdeof the middle lInc(JuKt hehiw thepiirfaccof tlic 
of the .'interior part of the fourlli ventricle, fh-yn fniiu 
the Bnrf.»ct, it I*; (lie hictiH cieniTcufl. — Substantia gcla- 
tlnosa centralis, tlie neuroglia which hack*i the layer 
of columtnr epithelial cellfi lining tlie eential canal of 
(he spinal rord.— Substantia gclatlnosa posterior or 
Rolandl, a p'lrt of the caput of the posterior cornu of gray 
matter of Hie Pphinl cord, near the tip of that coriin, ha'- 
Iiig a peculiar fiemllnmRiiarunt apjic-anince. AIro called 
(unnntin /jdatinnua SUDStantla nigra, u n * 

gieii, marked hy dark pigmented celln, flcpaniUng the 
rriixta from the teginentnm of llic cniR ecrehrl.^ AI.^o 
rallid mbftnnUn nifjTU fini'muxrriivii, rlrntnm wjrtnn, 
^ru/inrti/if/T7/jr//i«r/i, and iDemvvjrr . — Substantia reti- 
cularis. Same OR rrfietifur fonnnWm (wlileh bco. iimler 
rrO’en/nr).— Substantia sponglosa, thatnartof thegray 
matter of the Rpinal cord which Is not Huliilnulla gelall- 
iio^a centndia or posterior. 

Bubstantial (Kub-slnn'Klial), «. and n. [< Jib. 
xiiliiUiiirinI, <. OP. mcbutintcicl, F. niibsliiiilir'l = 
>311. Pg. siibslanciul = It. siislunzuile, < L. sub- 


nature of substance; being a substance; real; tial, in any sense; the having ot tue iimciion 
netuallj^ o.xistiug; true; actual; not seeming of a substance in upholding accidents, 
or imaginary : not illusivo. The soul is a stranger to such gross sMmitialilj/. . 

If this Atheist would have hts chance or fortune to hen G'/nnrif/c, Van tj o 


real and mb^Unttuil agent, as the vulgar seem to have 
commonly apprehended, ... lie is . . .vniorc stupid and 
more supinely Ignoiant than tliose vulgar. 

Hcnflct/t Bight Boyle Lccturcf?, v. 

All this is but a dream. 

Too Ikatlcring-swcet to he subftanfini. 

Shak., It. awl J., II. 2. 141. 

Tlie* sun appeals to he Hat as a plate of silver . . .: the 
mnun apnt.irs tn lie as lug as the sun, and tlie tainliow ap- 
peals to lie .1 laige ^ubctnntiat arch in the sky: all which 
are in renlltj giovs f.iKtluioils. Logic, lilt. 


Many of the lower animals build themselves dwellings 
tImtcxcclInsi/AxfnnfmhVi/ . . . the huts or hovels of men. 
Lindsau, Mind In the Lower Animals,!. 113. {hnaje. Diet.) 

We uudcrslnml his lordship very well ; ho mc-ans a par- 
ticiilarprovidcnce and afiilure state, thcmoml attnbutc.s 
of the llcity mid Hie aubdaxHialilu of the soul. 

lI'orAurfon, Bolingbrokc’s Pliilosophy, in. 


2. Substance; essence. 

I shall know whether all souls came from Adam's own 
suhatautinlitu, and whether there be more substance in 
nil tlian in Hiat one. Hazier, Dying 'llioiiglils. 

2. Iliiviiig c-S'-oiitial value; Rcnuino; sound; substantialize (sub-slan'shal-iz), v. t.; pret. 

storlmg. pp^ siihstautifiliccdt ppr. S'uhsidutialhhif/. 

Tlu matter of the point coutrovcrlod Is great, hut It Is r< suhstduticil + -icc,'] To rondei* substantial; 
dtixtn toan oxei.gual MihtlUtj andohsciiiity, so that 11 !;?,.„ „ftoKfv tn 

heioincth .1 tiling tathei tngcmmts than ^»A</anfta/. givo iLUiiio i * . ... i , t ....... *i.noin»f 

JUicon. I’nity in Itcliglnn (cd. 1SS7). I liked well to sec that strange life, which even the stout, 

, , , . » »t t ^ t ' I # »• » dead-iii-cnrncsb little Bohemian musicians, piping ill the 

nm he In..!.- to 1.0 souiul IrainliiK ■iml mb^lanUnt nllogolher suManliilizc. 

crltkiMu AiWiron, latlcr. No. l.)8. Iloivellc, Venetian Lite, iv. 

3. IIaviu;;liMn or Kuod material; strong; stout; substantially (snb-stan'shnl-i), ndr. 1. In the 

-nliil- as. M.ftsmH/»(/clolli. manner of a substanco; with reality of e.vis- 

M.I-I in.ii.Ur.in. nml «(/»(n.i;.nt Ililnes. tcnco; truly; really; cfToctnally. 

•X/illft.. M. fur oI«. 111. 2. Sl>0. _ , , ,t t f 

..... r , . . In him all his Father shone 

riitn- an Ji\ ihi* diieition of the Lawgiver, ccrt.ain SuAjfnnfinff// express’d. iVi7fo«, P. L., ili. 140. 


gnnd tnd vMitiiiml steps pl.iccd cvcii through the verj* 
midst this •xlMti.^di pd i)c$TiOnd|. 

ttiiinian. Pilgrim's Progress, i. 

4. I’ossrssod of cfmsitlerublc Kubstftiice, goods, 
<ir (•''tatr : moderatoly wealth)'; well-to-do. 

'■'ho h.i-, mungst otluts. tno x'lrA^Mn/mf suitors. 

Middleton, The Widow, I. 2. 
Piuy take lU tilt tart-yntic.an to Inquire into the value, 
aiul tet ii .It iltf lir'i rite to people. 

sintt. To Dr. Sheridan, Jttnc2f>, 172r>. 

5. Uoiil or trip' iii tlio main or for the most 

purl • us, uihstanhftf MiocosS. 

.*<iilhfnitttnl tgr«.< mint hetucen all as to the points dis- 

i iissi d. The Ceidunt, .X.V.Kl.X. AW. 

G. nf amount: as. n suhstaufinl 


Be suhdautiaUt/ great In tliyself, and more than thou np- 
pc.ircst unto others. Sir 2\ Droicnc, Christ. Mor., i. IP. 

2. In a substantial manner; strongly; solidly. 

To know . . . what good laws arc wanting, and how to 
frame them mbstantialUj, that good Men may enjoy the 
frecdome wlilch tlicy merit. Milton, Hist. Eng., in. 

ricasing myself in my own house and manner of living 
more than ever I did, hy seeing liowmuch better and more 
1 live than others do. Pepys, Diary, I. 421. 

S. In substanco; in flic main; essentially; by 
including tbo material or essential part: as, 
the two arguments arc fiuhstdniiall!/ tbo same. 

A king with a life revenue and an unclieckcd power of 
evaeting money from the lich is mbttnnUnllu absolute 
sovereign. C’unst, Llist., §373. 


.uli-xiantiaiod <*r jiiommI. 

It Is fid/danUall ; 

(li.a dt-triii/< being <Mi him whu’Ii I W 010 , 
i( util bi thtumix t which 111 enlls the Pandar, 

(ml kit till* Iniki ntid tied awav In Ida apparcll, 
L'MtiiMg him ili-giilrd to auold swift pursuilc. 

i P’linieur. Rcxeiigci’s Tr.'igcdy, Iv. 2. 

8. ifiip**rtaiit 


L'lfi : uih^lmilKil lu-ofit —71. Ciipnhlo of being gubstautialness (sub-slnn'slml-nes), )i. Tho 

stuto or quality of being substantial, in any 
sense. 

substantiate (snb-stnn'slii-fit), r. i.; prof, and 
p]). siibsUniliatMl, ppr. subutautiuling. [< JlXi. 
suhstdiiliatitK, pp. of KiibsUiiilidrc (> It. sustnu- 
cUirr, sosttnt:in)V = Sp. Pg. .•<iibsl(i»ciar), < Ij. 

gubutdiitiu, substance: seo substance,] 1. To 

f’lirlFii*. ,iiiir> h .tn iitnercirc In nny point mako to exist ; make real or actual, 

tlinl |||"I n»uM liniif »« Imninlcn loliciciic. The occlilcntnl ol any not is stiiil to be whatever mivcnes 

.ViV T. More, U orbs. p. 1U1. |o ,j,c net Itself nlicaily siiMniilinleil. Aijllfc. rnrorgoii. 

9. Ill bill. piTiaming lo or luvolvinf; flie mer- 2 . To establish by proof or competent ovi- 
it- or l•'.vl■|tllal imlit. in rontrudistinction to donco; verify; makegood: ns, lo subsUmiiatc 
,|iicstiiiii-. of form or mnnnci'. Thus, n .iiMnn- n. cliargo or an allegation; to substantiate a 

lull j» rlnrin'ii»>> »f .1 cnnlracl ib one which lulllls 

...aihlj n.ll all Ihe in.iterial ami essential stlpnlntinns, 
llmafh il nia) In ililleli'iit tn rispcct of pnnclunllly nr 
ill ]i iitiiie fn'in innmr fletails ol manner tor which inoiler- 
■lO- ill ilneiiiias frnin the price wimlil compensate. So, hi 
htiuMii'ia. IhiTlelU nl tri.il hy Jniy Isnsnt'fnnliat right, 
hat the iiriKi in nhich cvlilencc shall he nilcliiccil is not. 

10. Pi'iliitning to tlio substanre or tissue of 
niiy part or organ. 

Triioilliin fnmi siiMitiiiiiil to meinlnanniis pailetcs. 

ItiicV. Maiiilbool; 11 / .Veil. SciViicrs, Vlll. 120. 

Substantial being, division, form, mode, etc. See 

till' nmms , 

n It. 1. That nliirh lum ureal c.xiHtcnco; 

Iliat'wliinli liansulislniirc.— 2. Tliat which lias 
real praotii’al v.'iliu". 

,\ laryo ami well lllh il liaskel . . . coiilalncil SMtsfan- 
ami lUlicacies . • «pi daily hcIpCiil. „ 

f ir I or/, hemi'icliitl. Dee. 2, ISSO. 


declaration. 

Dhservntioa Is la turn wanted to dirooland siiManItiilc 
the coarse ol e.\perimcnt. Coleridge, 

3. Topi'cscntas having substance; body fortli. 

r.vcry man teds tor hliusdt, and knows how he is af- 
tectcil hy particular tiualltles in the peisons he udinires, 
the Impressions of which arc too minute and delicate tohe 
riibsiniilinleil in lanRiinge. DosircK. Johnson, 1. 12D. 

As many IhoiiBhls liieneccsslon siiiidaidiafc theta selves, 
wo shall by mid hy slaad in a new woild ot imr own crea. 
tkm. Emerson, friendship. 

substantiation (sub-stan-shi-ri'stion), n. [< 
.substantiate + -inn.] Tlio not of substantiating 
or giving substanco to anytliing; tho act of 
proving; ovidcnco; proof. 

Tills eiibslantintiou of Blindows. 

Loircff, Study Windows, p. 3S2. 

The fact ns olnlmcd will llml lasting 

3. An o.‘.senlial pari. '/’he American, VIII. 370. 

Altlimicli n Ciistimi Intioditeid asalnst lltoatihitaiiiinf* substantival (sub-stnn-ti'vnl or sub'stnn-ti- 
1...1 vnl), (7. [^.Lki 


111 an appeal lie not valid, .ii that It shinild not he appealed 
III a 'iiiiiTlor tint tn nil iiiferini Jiidse, yd n ciislmii may 


substauliidlis, substantival : 
HQO "substantive.] 1. Pertaining to or having 
tho character of a .substantive. 

There remnin bcvcwI jfuA.'fnuhVof and verbal formations 
for which n satlafaetory cxnlnimtlon wnsiiotrc.'ichcd. 

Amcr. Jour. l*hitol., VI. 450. 

■-(lopcndoiit. 

, . , , , . , .... - ..-„‘-o,\Islcnt, subdnntival. 

substantialisra (suli-staii'sliul-izm), w. iho Mind, iK ns. 

(Inclvino tluit lieliiwil phonomomi tlieronrosiib- (siil)'slnn-tiv), a, inul n. [I. a. = 

Htaiitial rcalifioK, or real BiibsluiiccSi wliotlior stthfttaiidf Sp. ^g. subsfauiivo = It. 


lic Inlr'iduced agahint Hi- accldciiluls of an iippc.il, 

rnrergou. 

BUbstantialia (.snb-stan-s!ii-a'li-il), «.,)?. [NL., 

iionl. pi of L. suiritauliaiis; hco .VHtis/rtiltin/.] 

In .Scots law, tho.se purls of a deed which arc Indopondont or self-do 
pssi'iilial In it.s validity as a fonnal iuBtrumont. 1 . 1 , 5 real Is Individual, sdf.o.sl 
substantialisra (suli-slan'shiil-izin), n. 'Iho 


mental or norporeal. , , , . . . , 

substantialist (siib-stan'shnl-ist), 11 . Ono who 
adheres to tho doctrine of snbslnnlialism. 

I'lilhisopliers, ns they nilirm or deny tho niilhnrity of 
coiiseliiiisncas in KiinranludiiB a siilistratiini or Biih-daiice 
to tho iimnllestatloiis of the ego and iiomeKo. ore divided 
into riMlists or mibrlanliiilMs mid Into nihilists nr iinii- 
siihstaiitlallsts. Sir If. llamillon, Jldnph., xvl. 

Bub.stantiality (Kub-stait-shi-nl'i-(i), «. [<]■’. , ,, 

snbsUmtialitc = It. susUtnziulUd, < L. subsluit- i. c. the name ol a Hung, ns distinguished from 


.siibslanlif = Kp. Pg. 
tiro, < LL. subsliintii'iis, self-existent, substan- 
tive (SHhvtrtH/u'KHirerhi/)»,thosuhstantivc verb), 
ML. also liaving anb.stanoo, suhstnntinl,< h.siib- 
slautia, snlistam'i', reality: seo subsliiucc. II. 
11 . = h'. .■.tibslanlif = Rp. Pg. subslautivo = It. 
suslaiilivn = D. .siibslaulicf = G. Sw. Dan. .siib- 
slaiilir, < NL. .•.nbslaulivuiu, so. nomeu, a snb- 
Ktanfivn niiiiir, a noun substantive (a noun), 



substantive 

L. adjcctivum, sc. vonien, an adjective name, a 
noim adjective (an adjective), the name of an 
attribute.] I. a. 1. Betokening or expressing 
existence: as, the suhsiaiitivc verb. — 2. De- 
pending on itself; independent; self-depen- 
dent; hence, individual. 

lie considered hou' sufficient and suLstantice this land 
was to maintain itself, without any aid of tlie foreigner. 

Jiacon. 

Many . . . thought it a pity that so and rare 

a creature should . . . be only known . . . ns a wife and 
mother. George Eliot, Middlemarch, Finale. 

3. Substantial; solid; enduring; firm; per- 
manent; real. 

The trait which is truly most worthy of note in the 
polities of Homeric Greece is . . . the weight 

and inlluence which belonged to speech as an instrument 
of government. 

Gladstone, Studies on Homer (ed. 1858), III. 102. 

As to . . . the value of historical training, 

opinions will still differ. 

Stiibbs, iledievnland Modern Hist, p. 35. 

All this shows that he [Racine] had already acquired 
some repute as a promising novice in letters, though he 
had as yet done nothing ^u&stanfu'c. Hncyc. JBnt.,XX. 204. 

4. ludopendeut; not to be inferred from some- 
thing else, but itself explicitly and formally 
expressed. 

She [Elizabeth] then, by enactment, declar- 

ing her governorship of tlie Church. 

Nineteenth Centnrg, XXVI. 891. 

Thu decisions of the chair . . . could be brought before 
the House only by way of a mhstantite motion, liable to 
amendment and after due notice. 

Fortnightly Rcw., H. S., XXXIX 2G5. 

5. In gram., of the nature of a noun, usable 
as subject or object of a verb and in other 
noun constructions; as, a substantive v:ovd\ a 
substantive pronoun; a substantive clause. — 
Substantive colors, colors which, in the process of dye- 
ing, become fl.\ed or pennanont without the intervention 
of otlior substances, m distinction from adjective colors, 
which require tlio aid of mordants to fix them.— Sub- 
stantive law. See fatci.— Substantive verb, the verb 
to he. 

II. 11 . 1. In a noun; apart of spoocli 
tliat can be used as subject or as object of a 
verb, bo govemod by a proposition, or tbe like. 
The term no«n, in oldcr'usage, included botlithe “noun 
substantive” and the “noun adjective": it is now much 
more common to call tlie two respectively tlic substantive, 
or the noun simply, and the adjective. See noun. Abbre- 
viated 5 ., snhst. 

2\. An independent thing or person. 

Every thing Is a total or snhstantire in itself. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il. 

K. John, hoing a Subdantive of himself, hath a Device in 
his Head to make his Subjects as willing togivc him lEoncy 
as he was to liave it. Baker, Chronicles, p. 70. 

substantive (snb'stau-liv), V. pret. and pp. 
snhstnntii'ed, ppr. sn'bsfaii living. [< siihsUintivc, 
n.'] To convert into or use as a substantive. 
[Bare.] 

■\Therofore we see that the word Sai/ionor, as to its 
grammatical form, is not a diminutive, ns some have con- 
ceived, but an adjective snbstaniiv'd, as well asTo0<«oi' is. 

Cudicortk, Intellectual System, p. 2(>i. 

substantively (sub'stan-tiv-li), mh. 1. In a 
substantive manner; In substance; essential- 
ly: as, a thing may be apparently one thing and 
suhntantivcUi another. — 2. In gram., as a sub- 
stantive or noun : as, an adjective or a pronoun 
used mibstanUrchj. 

substantiveness (sul)'stan-tiv-nGs), n. The 
state of being substantive. J. M. INrwnian, 
Development of Clirist. Doct., i. § 1. [Rare.] 
substantivize (sub'etan-ti-vuz), r. t.- pret. and 
pp. siibst(ijiUvi:cit, ppr. suhstaniirizing. [< nuh- 
stantivc + -(>(.] To make a substantive of; 
use as a substantive. 

Perhaps we Imve here the forerunners of the mbstanti. 
vized 6tre, pouvoir, vouloir, Bavoir, etc. 

Amer. Joitr. Philol., VIII. lOf. 

suhstation (sub'stri'^shon), n. A suhordinate 
station : as, a police substation. 
substernal (sub-ster'nal), a. Situated boucatli 
the sternum; lying im’der the breast-bone, 
substilet, n. See substijlc. 
substitute (sub'sti-tut), v. t.; pret. and pp. .skZj- 
sUfuted, ppr. substituting. [< L. substiiuiuSf pp. 
of snbstiiucrc (> It. susiituirc = Sp. susiituir = 
Pg. subsfituir =. F. suhstitucr), place under or 
nc'xt lo, put instead of, substitute, < sub, under, 
-H staiucrc, set up, station, cause to stand; see 
statute. Cf. vonstituie, instiiuic.'] 1. To put in 
the place of another;, put in exchange. 

For real wit he is obliged to substitute vivacity. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 1. 
2t. To appoint ; invest with delegated author- 
ity. 

But who is substituted 'gainst tho Freiicli 
I have no certain notice. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 3. 84. 
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Their request being effected, he substituted Mr. Scriv- 
ener his deare friend in the Presidency. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 180. 
Substituted service. Seesemed. 
substitute (sub'sti-tut), a. and n. [< F. suhsti- 
tut = Pr. sustiiuit = Sp. Pg. subsiituio = It. 
susiituito (= D. subsiifmit = G. Sw. Dan. sub- 
siitutj n.), < L. substHuius, pp. of substituere, 
substitute: sqq suhsUtutejV,'] L Put in the 
place or performing tho functions of another; 
substituted. 

It may well happen tliat this pope may be deposed, & 
another substitute in bis romc. 

Sir T. Slore, Works, p. 1427. 

II. JJ. 1. A persoji put in the place of an- 
other ; one acting for or in tho room of another ; 
thcat., an understudy; specifically (milit.), one 
who for a consideration sen'es in an aimy or 
navy in the place of a conscript; also, a thing 
serving tho purpose of another. 

Tliat controlled self-consciousness of manner which is 
the expensive substiltite for simplicity. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, .\llii. 

2. In caVico-priniingy a solution of phosphate of 
soda and phosphate of lime with a little glue or 
other form of gelatin, used as a substitute for 
eow-dimg.— Substitutes In an entail, in laiv, those 
lieirs who arc called to the succession on the failure of 
otlicrs.^Sjm. 1. Proxy, alternate, 
substitution (snb-sti-tu'shou), 11 . [< F. substi- 
tution = Sp. sustitucion = Pg. suhstitugdo = It. 
sustitucioncy < L. subsiitutio(n-)y a putting in 
place of another, substitution, < suhstUucrCy pp. 
substitntusy substitute: sea substitute.'] 1. The 
act of substituting, or putting (one 2 >erson or 
thing) in tho place of another; also, the state or 
fact of being substituted. 

We can perceive, from the records of the Hellenic and 
Latin city coinniiinitics, that there, and probably over a 
great part of the world, the substitution of common tcnl- 
tory for common race as tlie basis of national rennion was 
slow. Maine, Early Hist, of InsUtntions, p. 76. 

2. The office of a substitute ; dologated author- 
ity. [Rare.] 

He did believe 

Ho was indeed tho duke ; out o' tho substitution, 

And executing the outward face of royalty, 

With all prerogative. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 103. 

3. In gram.j the use of one word for another; 
syllojisis. — 4 . In Eom. laWy tlio oiToct of ap- 
pointing a person to be heir, in case tlio heir 
first nominated would not or could not be heir. 
Tills was called vulgar substitution. PujiUary substitution 
existed where, after instituting his chihl as heir, tlie tes- 
tator directed that, if after tlic child should liuve become 
heir it should die before attaining puberty, another bo 
substituted in its place. This was originally allowed only 
for children under age in the power of tlic testator, but 
was aftonvard extended to children who for any reason 
could not make a valid will. 

5. In French laWf a disposition of property 
wberoby tbe person rocoiving it, who is called 
tlio institute (lo gr6v6), is charged cither at liis 
death or at some otlicrtimotodelivoritovcrto 
another i^erson called tho subsUtutc (Tappol^). 
— 6. In chcm.y the replacing of ono or more 
elements or radicals in a compound by other 
elements or radicals. Thus, by bringing water and 
potassium together, potassium (K) is substituted for a 
liydrogcn atom in water (lUO), yielding KOH, or caustic 
potash. By further action the other hydrogen atom may 
be replaced, yielding potassium oxid (KoO). Substitution 
is the principal method employed in examining the chem- 
ical structure of organic bodies. Also called mctalepsy. 

No generalization has, perhaps, so extensively contiib- 
nted to the progi css made bj oigauic eheinistiy during 
the Inst fifteen years ns the doctrine of substitution. 

E. Frankland, Exper. in Chem., p. 210, 
7. (a) The act of replacing a quantity 

by another equal to it; also, in tho language 
of some algebraists, tho replacement of a set of 
variables by another set connected with tho 
first by a system of equations equal in number 
to the number of variables in each sot. See 
transformation (which is tho bettor term), {b) 
The operation of clianging the onler of a finite 
number of objects, generally letters, that arc 
in a I’ow, tlio change following a rule according 
to which tlio object in each place is canded to 
some dofinito place in tho row, this operation 
being regarded as itself a subject of algobmical 
operations. For example, supposing we were to start 
with the row a, h, c, d, c, a substitution might consist in 
carrj’ing «s to the row h, c, a, c, rf. Denoting this substitu- 
tion by S. the repetition of it, ivhich would be denoted by 
S2, would carry us to c, a, b, d, e. If T denote the sub- 
stitution of c. d,c,b,a for a, b, e, d, c, then TS would con- 
vert the last row into d, e, a, c, b, while ST would con- 
vert it into d, c, c, a, b. One way of denoting a substitn- 
tion to Miiicli the terminology of tho theory refeis is to 
write a row upon which the substitution could operate, 
with the resulting row above it. These two rows arc 
called the terms of the substitution, the upper one the 
numerator, the lower the denominator of the substitution. 
The objects constituting the rows are called the letters of 


substrate 

the substitution.— ABBOCis.te substitution, one of two 
substitutions interchangeable with (ho same 8ub=;tlf't- 
tion.— Bifid substitution. See Circular fac- 

tors of a substitution, circular substitutions 
product constitutes the substitution spoken of, it liLing 
understood that no two of these affect the positions of 
the same letters.— Circular substitution, a subnitti- 
tion w’hoso successive powers carry the letters which it 
displaces round in one cycle.— Cremona substitution 
a substitution of a Cremona transformation, especially of 
a quadratic transformation.— Derivant substitutlcr 
a substitution whose inverse multiplied by another sul7 
slitution, and then tiiis product by the derivant sub-*:! 
tiition itself, makes a substitution the dcrivate of th ‘ 
other substitution.— Derivate of a substitution, ti.- 
product of three substitutions, of which the middle ftie 
is the substitution spoken of, while the other two art- r,. 
verse substitutions.— Determinant of a linear sub- 
stitution. See defennmonf.— Doctrine Of substitu- 
tion, in theal. , the doctrine that Christ suffered vicarh'ns- 
ly, as a substitute for the sinner. — Elementary sub- 
stitution, a substitution into which only the element: 
■ 0 , + 1 , — 1 enter. — Identical substitution, a 6llb^tlt^l. 
tion which leaves the order of all the letters iinchangf d 
— Imprimitlve substitution, a substitution not primi- 
tive.— index Of a system of conjugate substltutionE, 
the quotient of the number of permutations of the letters 
by the order of the system.— Interchangeable substi- 
tutions, two substitutions which give the same prodiici 
in whichever order they are multiplied — that is, which- 
ever is taken first in forming the product.— Inverse 
substitutions, two substitutions whose product is ar 
identical substitution.— IsomorphouB substitution 
group, one of two groups of substitutions such thii 
every substitution of the one corresponds to a single snli- 
stitution of the other, and every product of two substitu- 
tions to a product of analogous substitutions. — Linear 
substitution, (a) A circular substitution between a 
variable, a linear function of it, and the successive itera- 
tions of that function. (&) A linear transformation — 
Order of a substitution, that power of a substitution 
which is an identical substitution, — Order of a system 
Of conjugate substitutions, the number of substitn- 
tions belonging to the system.— Orthogonal substitu- 
tion. See orthogonal.— Permutable substitutions, in- 
tcrcliangeable substitutions,— Power of a substitution, 
the operation which consists in the repetition of the Euli- 
stitiitlon spoken of as many times as the exponcnlof tlic 
power indicates.— Primitive substitution, a substitu- 
tion whose order is a prime number or a power of a prime 
number.— Product of two substitutions, the result of 
performing two substitutions successively upon one row. 
—Rational substitution, a circular substitution be- 
tween successive iterations of a rational function, sudi as 
x„t -f 1 -i- 6) / [exm + (().— Reduced substitu- 

tion, n substitution rcprcscntca by an integral algebrak 
function having 1 for the coefficient of the liiglicst pow er 
of the variable, and 0 for tlic coefficient of the next 
highest power and for tho absolute term,— Regular sub- 
stitution, a substitution whose circular factors are all 
of the same order.— Service by substitution. Seejmti- 
stituted service, under service'^. — Similar substitutions, 
two substitutions which have tho same number of clrrii- 
lar factors and the same number of letters in thecyclcs.— 
Substitution product, a chemical compound prepared 
by substituting an element or radical for some member 
of a complex molecule without altering the rest of tht 
molecule.— System of conjugate substitutions, a 
group of substitutions— that is to say, such a collection 
of substitutions tliat every product of substitutions b'- 
longing to ills itself a substitution of the same collection. 
— Term of a substitution, one of the two permut.attone 
wlioso relation constitutes the substitution. 

substitutional (sub-sti-tti'sbon-al), a. [< siti- 
slilulion + -ok] Pei’tainingto oi'implyin" siili- 
stitution ; stippljung, or capable of supplj-iiig, 
tlio place of another. Imp. Diet. 

substitutionally (sub-sti-tu'sbpn-al-i), mlr. In 
a substitutional manner; by way ”of substitu- 
tion. Echo. Ilcv. 

substitutionary (snb-sti-tu'shpn-ii-ri), 0 . [< 
siibslitiition -I- -ory.] Relating to or inakiiip 
substitution ; substitutional. 

Tlie mediation of Clu'ist in wliat may . . . be c.allcd Id. 
rubstitutionarij relation to men. Prof;. Orthodoxfj, p. fC. 

substitutive (sub'sti-tfi-tiv), a. [< LL. sui.rlitv- 
tiviis, conditional, < L! sultstituUis, pp. of .fiih- 
stitucrc, substitute : soo siibstilutc.'\ Tending 
to afford or furnisli a substitute; making sub- 
stitution; capable of being substituted. J!p. 
Williits. 

substract(sub-strakt'), V. t. An erroneous fonu 
of suifract, common in nilgar use. Dcgiroml. 
Hicrareby of Angols, p. 4C9. 

substraction (sub-strak'shgn), n. An cnr.- 
neous form of subtraction. 

substractorf (sub-stmk'tgr), it. An erroneous 
form of ’^siibtractor, subiractci-: used in tlio 
quotation in tho sense of ‘detractor.’ 

By this hand they are scoundrels and substraclors. 

Shak., T. N., i. 3. .37. 

substrate (sub'strat), n. [< NL. siibstraiam.] 
A substratum. 

Albert and Aquinas agree in declaring that the princi- 
ple of individuation is to be found in matter— not, how- 
ever, in mutter as a formless substrate, but in determinate 
matter (materia signnta), which is explained to mean mat- 
ter quantitatively determined in ceitain respects. 

Encyc. Brit., XXI. 42S 

substrate! (snb'stmt), v. t. [< L. substraius, 
pp. of subsicrncrc, strew or spread under, < sub, 
under, + sierncrc, spread, extend, scatter: sec 
To strew or lay under anything. 



substrate 

Till- mcUcd Elnsa being supportefl by the stilstraUd 
firni. Koylc, Wovks, II. 222 . 

niiTistrator (snli-stra'tor), ii. [< L. sulstraius, 
pp oE.‘-'i'fcto''ic)T. spread imclei': see suhstraic.'] 
yirae a.s hiicckr, 2. 

Til.' monniers or weepers, tbo be.irers, (be suhsiralors, 
— Vihc ci-itnnilcrs. Ztiiij/inm, Antiquities, XVIII. i. 1 . 

'•-cstratnm (snli-strri'tttin), ii.; pi. substrata 

■ [Xlj.,< h.sithsiraiitm, ncnt. oi suhstrntiis, 

ill under: see substrate, and of. s/ralnm.] 
' 'J ''int p-ltieli is laid or spread under 
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Subtetramera 

OtuUer-brutisbl vllel most vile 1 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, L 8. 


Tlio first act of consciousness was a su&cumpfion ot that 

of \Yhlch we were conscious under this notion. , . . . 

Sir F. Hamilton, g^] 3 terete (aub-te-rebO, «• Somo-what terete. 
2. That -which is subsumed; the minor prom- subterfluent (su’b-t6r'flo-ont), a. 
iso of a sjdlorism, •^•hen staled after the major icrjl\icn{t~)s^ ppr. of s\ibtcrjl\t(^c, flow b^eatn, 
premise. < snhicr, beneath, flucrc^ flow: see ^ucnr.j 

Thus, If one wore to say, “No man Is wise In oil things,” Running under or ben^th. 
ami another to respond, "But you arc n man,” this propo* cubterfillOUS (sub-t6r flo-us), a. \\ Jj. as U 
sltion is a under the former. ^*Qithicr1luus, < sitbierjluerc, flow beneath: see 

J’/cmin< 7 , Yocab. riiilos. gjijjfcyjiucnt.'] Same as siibicrjlncnt 
tratumJ] Subsumption of the libel, In Scots late, n narrative of enTif Csub'tfir-fuib n. K F. Siibicrfugc = 

; n stru- the allcRcd criminal net, which must specify the manner, <.TiLi suh^ 

*’ %**”' nT>Afhr»r» in / t/tW fhn *«;nhQnil • plf'ce, aiul time of the crime llbclcd, tlic person Injiucd, 

• ;»*' Ivinu under another , in (7/7it.,tho ..uhsnil, icrfitniviu* a subterfuge,^ 1j. suhicijitgcrCf floe 

.Pi.ii. any tliiiiKwliieU underlies Of supports: suijsumptive (sulj-sump'tiv), (T. l< subsiwij}- 4- 

a substratum of triitli. f.,o,i + .o-,..] Of or rclatinp; to a subsumption ; 

ii Ill Inc holly wo observe a number of nctlvltli;? of ot the nature of a subsumption, 


rial rihtfratum, by which the scries of ]»huiiomcna subsurfaCG (sub'sC'i*' ffis), a. and «. I. a. Being 

of a«i life arc conditioned. ;..l ° 


6V'7fntnnr, Comp. .»Viiat. (tnin?.), p. 13. 
n In mrtaph.j substance, or matter, as that in 
v.i.ich qualities inhere. 

tVe nccnilom oursclrcs to suppose some .i/fvtrnti(iii 
wlii-n-in they Islinplc Ideas) do subsist, and from wbeneo 
I "1 d j result; wblob thereforo we call substance. 

Lixt.e, Human Understanding, y. ixili., note A. 


or ooeurring below the sttrfaec. 

II. II. A tbrec-diraensioual continuum in a 
space of live dimensions, 
snbsynovial (sub-si-no'vi-al), a. Situated or 
occurring within a synovial membrane.— Sub- 
synoTlal cycts, cysts cau'sed bydlstcntlon ot Ibesynovlnl 
fulllclcs which open into joints, due to obstruction of their 
duets 


10/ liiyiniiii m - .. .. . , 

by stealth, oscapo, avoid, < subter, secretly, -r 
fugirc, flee.] That to -which a person resorts 
for escapo or concealment j a shift) an^msion) 
artilico employed to escape censure or tho force 
of an argument. 

By forgery, by SiiWcr/uye of law. 

Coiopcr, Task, il. 6,0. 


Wc may observe bow a persecuting spirit In the times 
drives tbo greatest men to take refuge in the meanest nrls 
ot eulter/upc. I. D'lsracli, Calam. of Authors, II. 270. 
=Syn. Shtil, etc. (sec emsion), excuse, trick, quirk, 

shunie, pretense, pretext, mask, blind. 

cuhntriate fsub-sfri'fit), a. In aitoiu., having subtack (siib'-ukl. n. In Scots law, an under- subteminal (suh-t6r'mi-nal), a. Nearly ter- 
“i-dii-tiiict or imperfect strirc. leaso; a lease, us of a farm ora tenement, minal; situated near but not nt the end. M,ii- 

erii'struct (snb-strukt'), 1'. t- [< L. .viifiefi-Kcfii.v. graiit.-dby the ]>rincipal tenant or leaseholder, ci/c. JJnf., SXIV. 18G. , „ t- , 

’on of .vH/jv/niri-f, build bciicatli, undorhuild. < subtangent isub'lan'jont). n. In mialytical BUbternatural (siib-t6r-nnt vi-t.;v 1)> “• Below 
-■•Vi under, d* strucrc, pile up, creet, build: see ifcnm., tin* jiurt of the axis of abscissas of a xvbat is natural) less than natural) subnatural. 
\■•r,',r|,|rc.^ To place beneath -.is a foundation : <-iirt e ent oil be> ween tlie tangent and the or- yf „.o assume hcnltli ns tlio mean representing tho 
1 lieuentli somefbiiic else. rRnrc.l diiinte —polar subtangent, that part of tbo lino normal poise of all the mental faculties, we miist be con-- 

leiilil bencaili soraet inn^ 1 1 . 1 - Luuri .j^ _ ,l,r,„icb ihf orulin ..I pulni coofdlnatcs perpendicular to tent to call bypoebondrla tiiWOTinfuraf, because the tone 

till- radius \eciiir u Inch Is cut olf between the tangent el the Instrument is lowered. 

.and tbo railiits a <ctor. Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 87. 

subtartareant (sub-tiir-ta'ro-nn), a. Being or gubterposition (sub'ttr-po-zish'on), n. Tbo 
' ’ - — * state of lying or being situated under some- 

thing elso) spoeifically, in gcol., tbo order in 
which strata aro situated ono below another. 


substruction (sub-stmk'slipnl, n. [< F. .<»//- 
, Iructmu = Pff. subslruc^ao, < L. suhsirurtiotu-), 
!,ii imdorhuilding, a foundation, < mhslrucrr. 
build hencath : see substrurt.'] An niulcrhiiild- 
iiig: a mass of building below tuiotlior: a foun- 
dation. 

It is a magninccnt, strong building, « lilt a ti'bUnietwo 
aep remarkable. Z'nliin, Diary, .N'ov. b, li.H. 

snhstructural (sub'struk'tu-ral), a. [< su/,- 
.ctnwturc + -nh] Of, pertaining to, or of llio 
iialuro of a suhstnicturo, 


ha ing nndt-r Tnrtarns. 

nie sable sublortarfati poav'rs. Popf, Iliad, xlv. Sit. 
subtectaclet (snb-tek'ta-kl), n. [< B. shZ>, un- 
der. + Urtim. jip. of Ugm, cover (sec tcct, 
lliiilrti'i, + -rti-fi.J -V tahemaelo) a covering. 

Iluaisfiui 1 nitb*a Inllresutfccfucfc. 

Dnvtcf, Holy lloodc, it. 20. (Davies ) 

[< h. sub, under, + 



EUbVtyle (sab'stll), u. In (Untiiig, the line en 




nlisphonoid i 

-itwrt iicr.l1 ritlriliiiUvnlV- 



subterrane (sub'te-riin), a, and n. [= OF.suh- 
tcrraiii, soubtcrrai'ii, P. souterrain = Sp. subter- 
riinco = Pg. subterranco = It. snttcrranco, < Ir. 
subtcrrancus, underground, < sub, under, + <cr- 
ra, earth, giound: seo tcrrauc.'} I. a. Under- 
ground) subterranean. 

A sulterrane tunnel. Annatso/ J’bita. and Penn. ,1,412. 
n. ». A oavcorroomtmderground. [Poeti- 
cal and r.are.] ,, ,, 

subterranealt (sub-to-rii'no-nl), a. [< sirofcr- 
ranc + -n(.] Same as suitcrraiicaii. Macon, 

- " - 'oa. vr. 

subter- 
tbe 


spring: seesaliriii. C[.lj..subsullim,mtUleajm 
or jump.’.] Jloving by sudden loujis or starla: 
making short bounds) spasmodic. 

file (arlb, I aa.as told. mot cd up and doavn like the Isdl- 
liicof.apot. . . . Ibl- flirt of siiwullimnotlou hvaer lie 
Cl, until! the ruoit dangirniis. 

Jjp. P.VTtetcij, Works (cd. I7bl), I, bl. 

subsultorilyf (.‘tiih-bul'to-ri-Ii), adr. In a sub- 
Biiltory or bounding manner) by leaps, stnrts, 
or twilclies, Ilacou, Nat. Hist., ^ 320. 
subsultoryf (snli-sul'lrl-ri), 17. [As sirfi.a-Hff-ii-i 
-on/.] .Same as subsuflirc. J)c (juiuerg, Styh 
subsultusf‘'ul)-sul'tus),ri.) -pi, sub'iuUu'i. [NL., 
< ]j. .'iib'-ifiVe, pp. suhsultu.s, leap n]i; sen .suh- 
siillin.'] A taviteliing, jerky, or eonvatlsive 

movement Subsultus clonus. Same ns nihmliut 

toii/i.iurn — EubsultUB tendlnum, a tiillcblnc of 'be 
tciidoiis, oliii'n-t’d in many cases of low feverf, e'.c. It is a 
pnve rjinfitom. 

subsume (Mib-^^um')* ^*5 prnt. niul pp. 

aitmnlj ppr. t-uhsuming. [< 'i^lj.^Mihsxwurc, < 
utmIct, + ^}/mrrr, tako: nQCdssumc.li In 
to ptat#.* fa <‘nsc) uiulor a general mb*; 
instance (an object or objeels) aa belonging to 
a cki'-s under eonsifloralion. Bspodally, wlicn the 
in'*Ior proportion of a R>IlozI'5m Ib flrfit Rtale«l, the minor 
projtr»«jtlon h Baht to he iimhT It. Mndcrn 

u®c thcMoril In tlic Rcnpcof ntatlnp that the 


Imp. J)tct. 

subtegumental (wib-tog-n-inen'tal)t a. Situ- 
ated Tn'iieath tin* integument ; subcutaneous, 
subtemperate (sub-t<*m'p6r-rit), (t. CoWertban 
tin- average idiniate of Iho temperate zone: 


ill!) tuavu Ki i.wwivt. 1 ,?, .w.M.vi. ... oMsesa..... ....... ordinaries 

anil h la modo beefshops. was far from delicate. 

Macaulay, Samuel Johnson, (inci/c. Bnh, Mil. 721.) 
Subterranean forest, n submarine. Bubmerped, or 
buried forest. Seo sulmariue forest and forest-bed group, 
boliiunUcr/or«f, and submerged forest, under Biil'Tnerffc. 

— T-j. - ‘A—i ^r, .> rr e»yh//»n 


iioi mg the icmpornture and also other physical BUbteixaneityt (sub'to-rA-no'i-ti), n. [< ^(6fcr- 
viindii 11111-1 of parts of the north temperato zone ranc -k -ify.] Aplnco under ground. [Karo.] 
toward tin- iiretie circle. Wo commonly consider svblcrraneilics not in contem- 

subtemporal (sub-tcm'po-rni). <7. Situated be- plntlonssiimclcntlyrcspectlyc unto the creation, 
ucath a^^t^omporal gyrus df tho brain. Sir T. Bmvnc. Vulg. Ew.. ii. I. 

-(- subtenancy (Mib'icn'nn-si), u. jVu under-ton- subterraneous (sub-to-ra ne-us), a. K u. siio- 
i. aiicy; tho liolding of a Bubtenant. fciTniiciis, uudorground : seo siii/crraiic.] Samo 

subtenant (sub'ten'unt), II. A tenant under as subterranean. 

II tenant ) one who reiits land or bouses from a subterraneously (sub-to-ra'ne-us-li), atlv. 
ri-niint. „ 

subtend (sub-tend'), i'. t. [< Sp. Pg. subtcmlcr 
= It. sutlcnilcrr, < h. subicuilcrc, strotch uuder- 
Iicatli, < .sub, under. + trmlrrc, slrctcli.] 1. To 
extend under or bo ojiposilo to: a goomctrical 
term: as, llio .side of u trianglo wliicb subtends 
tho riglit angle. 

In our sweepliiE nre from iEfeliyliiB to the present time, 

mtj years raUeiKf rran-ely any iqiacc. 

S Lamer, The Eiigllsli ^ovcl, p. 0. 

2. In but., to embrace in its axil, a,s a leaf, 
bniet, ele. ; as. in many ('ompiisil.r the llorots 
are subhndrd by bract.s called chaff. 

objeei^'it‘tiiV\crirbciong 3 'under'ii cia^ tbiiiigli subtense (sub-tens'). It. [< h. subtensus, sub- 

tliat cla«i be not already mentioned. initus, jip ut suhtfudcrc, streteli uero.ss; neesub- 

Si.J'aitI,Mboeniiiiiitnanictlintword‘'flinncr3'*lintmitft (pnd,! In i/eeii/., aliucHubtcildiugorstrctcbiug , . „ r/TT 

flralabt fiit'iime In a parenthesis "of wiioiii I am the nyroqs' tlie chord of an a.'C) a line opposilo to BUbterreno (sub-fc-run ), «. [s iinifC) cu , , 
Iblef." Zfaiiimoiiif, Works, IV. Mil. "^ross, tm ^lo ui . it ,„„lorground, < L. siih, under, -k <err(i, earth, 

an angle biiokeiioi. ,c„-c»c.] .Subterranc.an. 

For the earth Is full of subterrene flres, wliicli liavo 
exaporated stones, nnd raised most of tliesu mountains 

iSanc?.vf,'rravnIlcs, p. 235. 

subterrestrial (sub-to-ros'tri-al), a. [< L. sub, 
under, -k terra, earth, ground, > tcrrcstris,ol tbo 
earth: see terrestriut.] Subterranean. 

Tbo most rcpiitable way of ciilriiig into this eiifitcr- 
reslriat country Is to conio In nt the fore-door. . 

' 7'iim Jlromt, Works, II. 203. (Danes.) 

Sobnitieh Subtetramera (suh-te-tr.qra'G-Tl.l), n.ph [NL., 
[Rare.] nout. pi. of ^^nuhtrlramcnis: eeo suhtctramcrous.} 


In 

a sul)torrauoous manner; under tho surface of 
tho earth; hence, secretly; imperceptibly. 

PrcBtoii, Intent on carrying nil his points, BkiUully com* 
mcnccd with the smaller ones. He winded the duke clr- 

eullouBly— ho worked at liim subterraneously. 

/. D'Jsraeli, Curios, of Lit., IV. SGS. 

subterranyi (snb'to-rri-ni), a. and ii. [< L. shZj- 
fciTdhcwy, underground: sqq subterrane,'] I. fi. 
Subterranean. 

They tmctalB] ore wholly ru&fcrrrtn!/; whereas plants 

are part above earth, and part under earth. 

Bacon, lint. Illst., § C03. 
II, 71. ThatFhicb lies under ground. 

■\Vcacc that In Bu&fcrrn7nV.T there nre, as tho fathers of 
their tribes, brimstone nnd mcrciio'. 

Bacon, Nat. Illst., § 354. 


Ilhalof llio umlcrslandlngl is to Judge or e^iu+entacular (sub-tcn-tnk'ii-liir), fl. Situated 

L-nt concent ons or Tjcrcentlons under mure SUDTien^dLUActi . .. -'i 


tuhiHinr diiim-nt conceptions or perceptions uni 
gtiicnl conecptloiis that connect them togellicr. 

Ii. Cafrd, I’hlloH. of Knnl, 


an n!igl<» biiokoii 

subtentacular (f. . - , - , . 

.. beneath tiic toiitaidcs or tentacular canal of a 

■u'lt, p. 23’. erinoid. JIuj-lcg, Aiiat. Invert., )>. 502. 
subsumptiou (stih-sump'shon), n. [< NL. sub- subtepid (siili-tep'id), ii. Sliglilly tepid) mud- 
s^nllp(io(n~),(.*'sHbsulHcrc,^nV•*f^^thsunlplus,H\l^)‘ oratcly wnnn. i.. 

surne: sneki(5'.»i«c.] 1. Thoact.ofsub.qumiiig) Subter-. 

the act of mpntipning as an instance of a rule »J.eucaH.^ hel'r- 

‘under,’ 



as a iiartieular under a universal, or a spocios subtorbrutisu (suu tcr-i 
under a genus. as to ’’O 
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Subtetramera 

A division of coleopterous insects, ha^nng the 
tarsi four-jointed with tlie third joint diminu- 
tive and concealed: synonymous with Crijpio- 
ictramera and Pscudotrimcra. 

subtetramerous (sub-te-tram'e-rus), a. [<NL. 
*"siihiciramcrus^ < L. suh, under, + NL. tctramc- 
rus, four-parted: see ictramcroiis.'] Four-joint- 
od, as an insect’s tarsus, but with the third joinc 
very small and concealed under the second ; of 
or pertaining to the Subtctramcra ; pseudotrim- 
erous. 

subthoracic (sub-tho-ras'ik), a. 1. Situated 
imder or below the thorax. — 2. Not quite tho- 
racic in position : as, the subthoracic ventral 
fins of a fish. 

subtil, a. An obsolete or archaic form of subtile 
or subtle. 

subtile (sut'il or sub'til), a. [Early mod. E. 
also subtil, subtijlc; an altered form, to suit the 
L., of the earlier sotil, siitil, etc.; = F. subtil = 
Sp. sutil = Pg. subtil = It. sottilc, < L. subtllis, 
fine, thin, slender, delicate, perhaps < sub, un- 
der, + tela, a web, fabric: see tela, toiV^.'] 1. 
Tenuous; thin; extremely fine ; rare; rarefied: 
as, vapor; odors or effluvia: asMi- 

ij7e powder; a subtile madmxn. Also subtle. 

He forges the swihVe and delicate air into wise and melo- 
dious words. Emerson, Nature, p. 49. 

2. Delicately constituted, made, or formed; 
delicately constructed ; thin ; slender ; fine ; 
delicate; refined; dainty. Also subtle. 

Tlie remenaunt was wel kevered to my pay, 

Ryght with a suhtyl covcrchcif of Valence, 

Ther nas no thikkero clothe of defens, 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, I. 272, 

Gadere that awey wdth a sotil spone or cllis a fcthcro. 

Hook 0 / Quintc Emnce (ed. Furnivall), p. 9. 

■SVhen he [the bcare] rcsortethe to the hyllocke where the 
antes lye hid as in theyr fortressc, he putteth his toonge to 
one of the rj’ftcs wherof we haue spoken, being as ffubOjlc 
as the edge of a swoorde, and there with cotitinuall lyck- 
ynge maketh the place moyst. 

It. Eden, tr. of GonziUus OvieUus (First Cooks on America, 
led. Arber. p. 222). 

Venustas, in a silver robe, witli a thin, subtile veil over 
her hair and it. B. Jomon, llasque of Beauty. 

The more frequently and narrowly we look into them 
[works of nature], the more occasion we shall have to ad- 
mire their fine and subtile te.vture, their beauty, and use, 
and excellent contrivance. Dp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xii. 

The virtue acquires its subtile charm because considered 
as an outgrowth of the beautiful, beneficent, and bounte- 
ous natme in which it has its root. Whipple, Shirr King. 
3t. Sharp, penetrating; piercing. 

ITie Monasterie is moist and )*« soyle colde, the aire sub- 
tile, scarce of bread, euil wines, crude watere. 

Queiara, Letters (tr. by Hellowcs, 1577), p. 45. 

Pass we the slow Disease, and subtil Pain, 

Which our weak Frame is destin’d to sustain. 

Prior, Solomon, lii. 

4. Same as subtle, 3. 

The Develes ben so suhtule to make a tiling to seme 
otherwise than it is, for to uisceyve niankyndc. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 2S3. 

The seyd Walter by hesc sotill and ungoodly enforma- 
cion caused the seyd Duke to be bevy lord to the scyd 
William. Paston Letters, I. lO. 

Now the serpent was more subtil than any beast of the 
field which the Lord God liad made. * Gen. lii. 1. 

The subtile persuasions of I'lisses. 

Sit T Elyut, The Governour, iii. 25. 

Wherevnto this subtile Savage . . . replyed. 

(Quoted in Capt John Smith's Works, 1. 105. 

A most subtile wench ! how she hath baited him with a 
viol yonder for a song I i7. Poetaster, iv 1. 

But yet I shall remember you of what I told you before, 
that he [the carp) is a ver>' subtile fish, and hard to he 
caught. I. irafton, Complete Angler, p. 145. 

5. Same as subtle, 4 

And [he) made that by subtyll condujqes water to be 
hyddc, and to come dowue in inaner of Kayne. 

Holy Pood (E. E. T. S.), p. 102. 
With soutil pencel depeynted was this storic, 

In redoutyiige of ilars and of his glorie. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1191. 

6. Same as subtle, 5. 

SuhtiUe and sage was he nianj'fold, 

All trouth and ^e^ite by hyin was vnfold. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 59S0. 

A subtile observer would perceive how truly he [Shelley] 
represents his own time. Sledman, Viet. Poets, p. 411. 

7. Same as subtle, 7. 

She , . made her subtil workmen make a shryne 
Of alle the rubies and the stones fyne 
In al Egipte tnat she conde espye. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 072. 

subtilef (sut'il or sub'til), r. [< JIE. sotilcn, < 
OF. souiilicr, subtilier, < ML. subtiharc, make 
thin, contrive cunningly, < L. subtilis, thin, 
subtle : see subtile, a.'] I. trans. To contrive 
or practise eimningly. 

Alle thise sciences I my-self soWed and ordeyned, 

And founded hem formest folke to deceyue. 

Piers Ploivman(B), l. 214. 
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II. intrans. 1. To scheme or plan cunningly. 

Eche man sotileth a sleight synne forto hyde, 

And coloureth it for a kunnynge and a cleiie lyuynge. 
Piers Plowman (B), xix. 454. 

2. To tamper; meddle. 

It is no science for sothc forto sotyle inne. 

Piers Plowman (B), x. 183. 

subtilely (sut'il-li or sub'til-li), adv. [Former- 
ly also suhiillt/, subtillcy; < subtile + Cf. 

subtly.'] 1. In a subtile manner; thinly; finely. 

A dram thereof [glass] mhtillcy powdered in butter or 
paste. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 5. 

2. Artfully; skilfully; subtly. 

At night she stal awey ful prively 
With l»er face ywimpled subtilly. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 797. 

Putte it into a ucssel of gins clepid amphor.*!, the which 
solely seele. Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 11. 

In avoydyng of the payement of the seld vij. c. marc, 
the scidc Sir Robert Wyngfcid sotylly liathoutlaywed the 
seide John Lyston in Notyngham shir, be tlie vertue of 
qwch outlagare all manor of chattel! to the seide John 
Lyston apperteynyng arn acruwyd on to the Kyng. 

Paston Letters, I. 41. 

A Sot, that has spent £2000 in Microscopes, to find out 
the Nature of Eals in Vinegar, Mites in a Cliccse, and the 
blue of Plums, which he ho& subtilly found out to be living 
Creatures. Shadwell, The Virtuoso, 1. 1. 

subtileness (sut'il-nos or sub'til-nes), «. [< 
subtile + -ness. CL subtleness.] The character 
or state of being subtile, in any sense. 

SUbtiliatet (sub-til'i-at), v. t. [< L. suhiihs, fine, 
slender, subtile, + -atc’^.] To make subtile ; 
make thin orraro; rarefy. 

Matter, however suUiliatcd, is matter still. 

Boyle, Works, III. 39. 

SUbtiliationf (sub-til-i-a'shqn), u. [<. subiiliatc 
+ The act of making thin, rare, or sub- 

tile. 

By subliliation and rarefaction the oil contained in 
grapes, if distilled before it be fermented, becomes spirit 
of wine. Boyle, Works, III. 39. 

subtilisation, subtilise, etc. Soo suhtilizaiion, 
etc. 

subtilism (sut'i-lizm or sub'ti-lizm), n. [< sub- 
tile + -ism.] The quality of being subtile, dis- 
criminating, or shrewd. 

The liigh orthodox subtilism of Duns Scotus. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, xiv. 3. 

subtility (su- or sub-til'i-ti), u.; pi. subiilitics 
(-tiz). [Formerly also suhiilUfy; < F. suhtilitc 
= Sp. sutilidad = 'PQ.suhtilidadc s= It. soitilitd, 
< L. $ubtilita{t-)$, fineness, slenderness, acute- 
ness, < subtilis, fine, slender, subtile : see subtile.] 

1. Subtilencss or subtleness; the quality of be- 
ing subtile or subtle. Also subtlety. [Fare.] 

Without any of that speculative suhtUUy ox ambidex- 
terity of argumentation. Sterne, Tristram Shandy. 

2. A fine-drawn distinction; a nicety. Also 
subtlety. 

I being very inquisitiuc to know of the subtUlitics of 
those countreyes [China and Tnrtarj’J, and especially in 
matter of learning and of their vulgar Pocslc. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesic, p. 75. 

Their tutors commonly spend much time in teaching 
them the subtilities of logic. 

Lord Herbert of Chcrbuiry, Life (cd. Howells), p. 42. 

subtilization (sut^i- or sub'^'W-li-za'shon), n. 
[= F. subtilisation = Sp. sutilizacion = Pg. sub- 
tilizag(7o; as subtilize + -ation.] 1. Tbo act 
of making subfile, fine, or thin. — 2. In chem., 
tbo operation of making so volatile as to rise 
in steam or vapor. — 3. Nicety in drawing dis- 
tinctions, etc. 

Also spelled suhtilisaiion. 

subtilize (sut'i-liz or sub'ti-liz), r. ; prot. and 
pp. subtilized, ppr. subtilizing. [= F. subtiliser 
= Sp. sutilizar = P^.subtilizar = It. soitilizzarc; 
as subtile + -izc.] I. trans. To make tbin or 
fine; make less gross or coarse; refine or etbe- 
realize, as matter; spin out finely, as an argu- 
ment. 

Tliey spent their whole lives in agitating and subtilizinn 
questions of faith. Warburton, Works, IX. viil. 

By long brooding over our recollections w'c subtilize them 
into soiucthlng akin to iinaginmy' stuff. 

Hawthorne, Blitliedale Romance, xii. 

What has been said above, however. In regard to n pos- 
sible subtilized theorj' applies a fortiori to tlie coju'ser the- 
or>’ of Absolute and Relative Time. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. CO. 

II. intrans. Torofino; elaborate or spin out, 
as in argument; make very nice distinctions; 
split hairs. 

In doubtful! Cases he can subtilize. 

And w'yllcst pleaders hearts nnatoinlzc. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, il., The Magnificence. 

And Rask, one of the most eminent of modern philolo- 
gists, has subtilized so far upon them [intonations] that 
few of his own countrjTuen, even, liavc sufficient acuteness 
of ear to follow him. 

0. r. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xiii. 


subtle 

Seneca, however, in one of his letters (ep, Ixxv.), ml. 
tilises n good deal on this point [that the afiections are of 
the nature of a disease]. Lecky, Europ. Morals, L 19 -. 

Also spelled subtilise. 

SUbtilizer (sut'i- or sub'ti-li-z6r), n. [< suhti. 
lizc + -e;*!.] One who or that which subtilizf-s: 
one who makes very nice distinctions ; a htai- 
splitter. 

A suhtiUzer, and inventor of unheard-of distinctions. 

Roger Earth, Lord Guilford, 1. 118. (Djr-*-- i 

subtilty (sut'il-ti or sub'til-ti), n . ; pi. suhtiltif 
(-tiz). [A form of subtlety, parti}* confonnni 
in mod. use to subtility: see subtlety, suhtilit' 

1. The state or character of being subtU-1 
thinness; fineness; tenuity: as, tbo siihfiK. 
of air or light; the subtilty of a spider's veb. 
Also subtlety. 

Moderation must be observed, to prevent this fine lij:! t 
from burning, by its too great subtilty and dryness. 

Bacon, Thysical Fables, vi., Etj l 

2. The practice of making fine-drawn distiiif- 
tions; extreme niceness or refinement of dis- 
crimination ; intricacy; complexity. Also sub- 
tlety. 

Intelligible discourses are spoiled by too much 
in nice divisions. Loch . 

The subtilty of nature, in the moral as in the phjsicn! 
world, triumphs over the subtilty of syllogism. 

Macaulay, Utilitarian Theorj' of Government. 
Subtilty of motives, refinements of feeling, delicacies nf 
susceptibility, were rarely appreciated [by the Romans’. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. CC-' 

3. Same as subtlety, 4. 

The Sarazincs countrefeten it be sotyltce of Craft for tn 
discej'ven the Cristene Men, us I have seen fulle many a 
tyme. Mandcville, Travels, p.’5l. 

Put thou thy mayster to no payne 
By fraqde nor fayned subtiltie. 

Baoecs BoolciJE,. E. T. S.), p. 
But had of his owne perswaded her by his great svl- 
tUtie. PuTchas, Pfigrlmage, p. 2' 

Ills subtilty hath chose this doubling line. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, Iv. 

Indeed, man is naturally more prone to than 

open valor, owing to his physical weakness in coInpar^^on 
with other animals. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. S.'o. 

Ho [Washington] had no subtilty of character, no cun- 
ning; ho hated duplicitj', lying, and liars. 

Theo. Parker, Historic Americans, p. 13ii. 

4. Same as subtlety, 5. 

Loading him with trifling subtilties, which, at a proper 
age, he must be at some pains to forget. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. C. 
It is only an elevated mind that, having mastered tlm 
subtiltics of the law, is willing to reform them. 

Sumner, Orations, 1. 1C2. 

5. Skill; skilfulness. 

For eld, that In my spirit dullcth me, 

Hath of endyting al the soteltee [var. 

Wel ny bereft out of my remembraunce. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Venus, 1. 77. 

6t. A delicacy; a carefully contrived dainty. 

A bake mete . . . with a sotelte: an anteloppe ... on 
a sole that saith with scriptour, "beith all gladd A roety 
that sitteth at this racsso.” 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 

7t. An intricate or curious device, s}Tnbol, or 
emblem. 

But Grekes have an other subtillce : 

Of see quyete up taketh thai maiyuo 
Water purest, oon yere thai lete it fyne, 

Wherof thai sayen so mande is the nature 
Of hitterncsse or salt that it is sure. 

Palladius, Hushondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 197. 
A subtiltie, a kjmg settyng In a chayre with many lortUs 
about hym, and certayne knyghtes with other people stand- 
j-ng at the bar. 

Lcland, Inthron. of Abp. Warham. (Richnrdfcm ) 
subtitle (sub'tFtl), 1. Asecondary or PuL 
ordinate title of a book, usually explanatory. 

In this first volume of Mr. Van Cnmpen’s monograrh 
(the Dutch in the Arctic Seas, Volume I.: A Dutch An tic 
Expedition and Route; being a Suiweyof the North Polar 
Question, etc.) it is the sub-title rather than the title tin'll 
indicates the chief importance of his work. 

E. A. Rev., CXXVn. oiO. 

2. Tbo repetition of the leading words in the 
• full title at the head of the first page of text. 
Table and contents, xii, followed by subtitle to whist. 

E. and Q., 7th ser., IX. HX 

subtle (sut'i), a. [Early mod. E. also suttlc: < 
"ME. sotil, sotyl, soutil, subtil, suhtyl. < OF. sotil, 
soutil, subtil = Sp. sutil = Pg. subtil = It. sottih\ 
< L. subtilis, fine, thin, slender, delicate: see 
subtile, a more mod. form of the same word. 
The b in subtle and its older forms subtil, etc., 
was silent, as in debt, doubt, etc., being, 
in those words, inserted in simulation of the 
orig. L. form. The form subtil, used in tlio 
authorized version of the Bible, has heen re- 
tained in the revised version.] 1. Same as 
subtile, 1. 



subtle 

See. tho dfiy bcRins to brcnTc, 

the light shoots like a streak 
or mtltlc ftre. 

i-Vfrcr<er, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 4, 
We’ll rob the sea, and from the nlr 
1 elcli her inhabitants to snpplj- our fare. 

Dekker and Ford, Sun's Darling, v. 1. 

S\Tn^ as suhtitCf 2. 

t n I do him nil tho mischief imaginable, and that casl- 
.* and successfully, and so applaud myself in my 
r - thy u*lt, and ray subtle contrivnjtee^? 
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Unlearned in the world's false subtleties. 

Shak.t Sonnets, cx.wili. 

6f. Snmo ns suhiiltt/f 6. 

At the end of the dinner they have certaiti subtleties, 
custards, sweet and delicate things. 


sul)iilate 

vonionce of receipt of puhlic moneys under tho 
independent irensury system, and placed m 
charge of an assistant treasiwer of the Unitea 
States. There arc nine subtreasurics,* situated in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore,^ Cincinnati, Chi- 


Latimer, Misc. Selections. ca"o,‘st. louis, New Orleans, and San Francisco, 
subtle-mtted (sut'l-wit^ed), «. Sharp-witted; gubtriangular (suh-tri-ang'gu-lar), a. Somo- 
crnft.v. what triangular; three-sided-with uneven sides 


crafty. 

bhall wo think llio suhtle-icitted French, 
Conjurers and sorcerers, . . . have contrived his end? 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., i. 1. 25. 


Sennons, ni. iu. subtly (sut'U), ade. [Early mod. E. also 5»fdy; 


I ,.U« functional truth, 

I •! h onninental play of 1 

. ‘ 1 i^alurcs [grotesques in mediev.al seulpturc). 

C. II. .Moore, Gothic Arcliiteclure. p. 2C0. 

.Mr: inpiiittatiug; artful; ctnming; crafty; 

treacherous: as, a adversary; 

• '/b selicnie. Also sithtUc. 

1 la\ thou the pitMfc spider; weave fine nets 
t.» cnhi'ire her ver^* life. 

JfnW/tfton ond Dckler, Itoaring Glil, I. l. 

1 ] r (••ithl, saith lie, u'crc the sutled hcgpar<i of nil men 
Morld. Purehns, I’ilgrimage, p. IM 

Tlio sement, hcast of all llio field. 

.Vi'»oii, r. 1.. \ii. 

4. C'lmningly (IoWhgiI ; artfully conlnvoil or 
t.: lulioil; ingenious; clover: ns, a siihth slrata- 
p ni. jVIeo fiihtilc. 

Tlicri' Is no«'liore a more nthlli' mncliliii;ry tlian Unit of 
t'lC r.iitirli Calilnol. . . . Thofo tlmips may Ijo iiroUj 
f itdv ii"orlo(l : tliat It Is not a tliinc inado tn iirdor. Imt 
" -rn-rtli; anil that no subject of oniial linii'irtaiico has 
I’.irn ■•) little studied. Uhdihmf, llluht of Itiaht, p. lid. 


or Avith flic angles rountled off. DdTWiiij Fertil. 
of Oi'cliitls 1)711136013, p. 104. 

SUbtriangulatD (sub-trl-ang'gu-lat), a. In at- 
lorn., subtriaiigular. , , _ 

X i.ijii. \ ciicuut; T -I//-. x(i - I . 1^/. - r/ of»7iy»-»7»/» 4- .^Z 1 

2lovirt,'f.S”: ®Of H^dai^^eatoy-^^dc oLr cltaraoterizing 

a subtrilio. . ,. . . - . 

SUbtribe (sub'trib), n. A division of a tribe, 
specifically, in nodi, and hof.^ a section or ^vi- 
sion of a triho: a classificatory group of no 
fixed grade. See irihe. 

subtriedral (sub-tri-e'dral), a . Same as suuin- 
hcclral. Owen, 

subtrifid (sub-tii'fid), a. Slightly trifid. 

Him mbtly to detain thee I devise. subtriEOUal (Bub-trig'6-nal), ff. Nearw or somc- 

, , „ r- 1-. vlii. 2K. trigonal. Ami-: Jour! Sci., XX&. 449. 

(c ccfi II , ' Ti, „iare.ini, subtrigonate (sub-trig'o-nat), n. Same as sift- 

Til it pi.i> it fu fuhtlu with n king's repose. irinoudl. _ , . 

.siutk.. Hen. V.. iv. 1. 275. subtrihedral (suh-tri-ho'dral), a. Somewhat 
suhtonic isub'tcm'ik), «. In music, tho next prismatic; somewhat like a three-sided pyra- 
ttiiu* heirtw fhv upper tonic of a scale; the mid: as, tho sul)trihcdrcil crown of a tooth. 
Icadinir-toiic or ^ovcnth, asK iu tho scale of P. snhtricdral. 

Also c;ilk‘<l -^itlisrinitom. BUbtriple (sub-trip'l), (t. Containing a third or 

subtorrid (Mih-lor'id), a. Subtropical. one of three parts: as, 3 is suhtrij)lo of 9; hav- 

ratio 


I Know how suttli/ greatest Clarks 
Presume to argue in tlieir learned Works, 

Sylredcr, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 2. 
In the nice bee ubal sense so subtly true 
From poisonous lieilis extract the healing dew? 

Pope, Essay on Alan, I, 21D. 
?ub«tanccnndc\pression«i6ffi/intcrbleiided. J. CniViZ. 
(5) Slil\ . artfully, cunningly. 

Thou secst 



Slink., As jou Like II. 1. .1. TO 
•* fU . . . evince^ no vco* percepUon of tlic 
fpirilUHlmjttcricsofthetmlvcrse. 

‘ liVii/V-f**, and Her., I .'121 

Tlic brave ImpetunuR heart yields ovco'^^laTu 
io the fu'iMf, contriving bead. 

.If. Arnfid, Einpidoclc^ on Etn l 

Tin* natm of the Sulilr Doctor, no are told, ua*- tin 
lblrt^•^^atll on the list, and tlie ento' rc<.«irUlng hi® dcatli 
mnnafnllow?:— Ii. 1'. Hr. Joannes .^eotu®. worm theidi*- 
L*n ptofe”or, Dacbir f'Ubtnis notnlnatn^. quondam K«- 
lor i ••innla'. oul obllt Anno IJJOj*. al. Mum Noveinlm®. 

A’, and (?.. 7lh ger. VII. 45J, 

6i. M.adc carefully level; .‘smooth; even. 

Like to .a ho«l ui>on n subtle ground. 

I have tumbled past tlie throw, 

Shnk , Cor . V 2. 20 

bouling-groiind In all Tartar)'. 

It. Joii<<;n, Cldorldla. 

7, Ingenious; skilful; clover; handy: n«, n 
SiihtU OTicrator. Also .si/fjf/fr.sSyu, 3. Cunmwi, 
Arifid. Sh', etc. («ec cunnihyl). designing, .acute keen, 
JcMilticall— C. .^nyaeious, Sd'je, Kuomny, etc. (sec 
deip. profouniL 

Dubtlencss 71. [< 4* -nrs-v. ( f. 

^n//fi7r>i^.ie.J Tlie rpiality of being subtle, iu nny 

subtlety (Mit'I-ii), pi. suhiHic^^ (-tiz). [( f. 

.< < U’ . 

{■ouliUtr, .^^outiUctc, Inter sithtiUfd (> E. .suhtilihi ), 
< h. fineness, Flendorne*>s, nruti- 

nt*vs: «.i*n ftuhfilift/, and of. subtle^ suhlih'.] 1. 
.‘'^runo as suhUltii. J. 

Naught lb «5 tlic muiI, her suhtlrty if« mch 

.Sir J. Darias, Immorl.il. of '•onl. \ 

2. Ariitonf*'-^ of intellect; delicacy of 
inaiion or jn-netration; intellceliial aotxviiy; 
Fubiilitv. 

Allhomrh It may Focm tli.at the abllily to »le» elve h a 
mark of rxiVUtif ttr pouTf, yet the will te^tlfieB ullhout 
dijiiht of iimllcc mid wcvhnf... 


But hey ! you Jooh mUrisl nnd mclnncholic. 

Salt, Abbot, xxlx. 


itiilitriiliiri ), ilinw away from under, tube nwny 
liv stwillli, carrv ofl:,'< etib, under, + Irahcrc, 

draw, tlrng: m-.: irnrt. CL abslract, cxfrnci, (sub-tro-kan-ter'ik), a. Sit. 

uated below tbo troebauter. 


Iintlriifl, rilrntl. vtc.] To witbdr,aw or 
awa.'.ai a part from a whole; deduct. 

\ll iiiiiti riiil prodiictii consumed by nny one, while he 
priiiiuiis ii.itliliiu. nrt. m much FUltraelot, for the time, 
friiiii tliv iiiatiriiil iirudiict. which society would olhcnrlsc 
h.uv povsi-si d J. S. Mill, rolll. Bcon., I. III. 5 1. 

«SyiL '^ubtrort, Deduct. Hco deduct. 
subtracter I '•ub-trak't6r), ». [^.subtract + -cr*.] 
1. Oiif will! >iilitracl‘..— 2. A sublraliond. 
subtraction tMib 

(.till in illiloratv use, 

tin, < OP. xiihstrarliiin, snuislraclion, F. mts- 
IriK'tiiiii = Sji. xusiriicnon = Fg. stibiriicguo = It. 
xiillntriimc = O. •.nbiracdoii = Sw. T)ar\.subtr(il'- 
hiiit. < L. Mibtrfirtio(ii-), it drawing back, faldng 
it way, < •iiibtriilicrr, pp. xiibtracfiis, draw away, 
tiike* aw:iy: stu* subtract,'] 1, The net or oper- 
ation ol Mtlitriiffing, or taldng a part from a 
w Imlv. 

■| he ciitmir Ilf a coloured otijcct, ns seen h>; trajismlltcjl 


subtropic (sub-trop'ik), (i, and it. I, ff. Same 
as sublrojticnl. 

II. It. A subtropical region. 

Tlicrc arc hut two counties (of Florida) In the suMropics 
—Bade nnd iMonroc. Of these Dado has the most equablo 
climate. r/ic IVmMCrhita.), Slay S, 16E0. 

Kicf-.—S. A sublraiionu. subtropical (sub-trop'i-kal), a. Of a climate or 
Irak slioni. n. [Forinerlj , and “tiior physical character between tropical and 
ixe,.\iibi‘trnctiwi(.-D,siw,ilrith- approaching tho tropical ortornd 

zone in temperature: noting a region on tho 
confines of either tropic, or its plants, animals, 
nnd other natural productions: ns, subtropical 
America; a subtropical fauna or flora, 
subtrude (sub-trOd'), i'. <•; pret. and pp. sitb- 
trnded, ppr. sitbinidiiiff. [x L. sub, under, + 
tnulcrCf thrust, press on, drive. Cf. intrude, ex- 
trade, protrude, etc.] To insert or place under. 
[Rare.] 


rii sliSr (8,.b'tunor) An under-ri.tor. 

‘ A. DoiiiVH, rriii. of riiysics, p. 450. subtympanitic (sub-tim-pn-mt ik), a. Ap- 
2 Sncfificnllv, in nrif/i. nnd niff., tho taking of proaching tv-mpnnifio quality, 
uiic numher or qiiaiility from anolhev; tho subtype (sub tip), :i. In btol., .a more special 
oiiorat ion of finding the diffvrpiico between tj-po included in a more general one. _ 

Uvo mimbors. SUbtypical(sub.tip'i-kal),fi. Not quite typical, 

^iibtracfioit aiminlBltcUi ft grouse piim by wlilijlniwitig of or ti’uo to tho J Bomowhat aberrant , 
otLrtriimlt.i.i)tIi!iliniWrac/iimorrcb:itIouiBiiotIilnKelso a condition or relation botweon typical and 
liutniinrtotDultbdniu imd abate one sum from niiotbcr, nberr.ant. Compare attypical, ctijpical. 
that the reinalutr may appe-arc. Itnantc, Ground of Arles. (su-btlk'it-lil), n . [L. subucula, a man’s 

3. In Iriir, It irithilrawiiig or neglecting, ns undergarment, a shirt, < sub, under, + "ncrc, 

when a ]iei'son who owes .any suit, duty, cus- ... . a a 

tom, or servivo to nnollicr irithdrnws it or nog- 
h'Cts to perform it.— 4. Detraction. [Rare.] 


(If .Sliakspcrc be innierFoii) talked miicli, and always 
w Ithuut a word of sii/itrac/iiiu ThcCcnlury, XaAIa. C-4. 

subtrac- 

^ to sub- 
tract ; having power to suhlrucl. — 2. In math,, 

- - - I Imviiig the minus sign (—). 

ciimiiiig; craft; stratagem; craftiness; iiialiil- oubtrabnad (.sub Ira-Iiond), «. [< NL. situirn- 


Jlcn-nrtr,, jrtalltallons (Ir. liy Vdteli) b. gu^tractiVC (sub-trnk'tiv), it. [= Pg. si 
•ailed with much Inimnur flue futffdi, of amirihen- ,^„i,i,-„ct -J- -,re.] 1. Tending t 


tli.n. ' ir! ";/.7 (iiV'cH, iiloiy-'iii Imila, I. 1 

3. S.ame ns subtlltif, 2. — 4. Slyne.ss; nrlifie 


hi-iiduiii, neut. of h.'subtrahcmlus. that must bo 
subtracted, fuf. pass. part, of subtraherc: see 
subtriirt.] In mat/i., the iiumlier to bo taken 
from nnotlier (which is called tho minuend) in 

?„•) subtSucent (sJ^Snsdfi'.sonl), ff. Impor- 


iif**-s; wiliiK'SS. Also Huhtiltif, 

For, In tljc wily pnakc 

Wlml^'vcr pltlglils none* wouhl piisjiIcIoub mark, 

Aft from bh wit nntl native 

I'roci-cdliig. .Milton, 1'. 1., Ix. OJ. 


(a) That nhlch Ib fine-drawn or Intricate. 

ily fatlicr dtligbted In subtleties of tbl.B kind, nnd IIb- 
tftKd >^ltli Infinite attention. , , , n« 

Sterne, Trlfltram Slmndy, Iv. 25 


Iin- 


fcctiy ti'aiifihiccntr 

Bubtransparent (Bub-tr/ms-imr'onlO: 

.. perfectly transparent. 

Ill) That which Is Intellectually nciilc or nicely dlscrinil- subtrausverse (siib-truiis-virs ), «. In <!»tom^ 
inline. Bomowhnt broader tliaii long: specifying coxiD 

Thi'dcIIcatcnndlnnnltCfiiWWicsofcImnEenndRrowlh .jyiiidi tend to depart from tho globose to tho 

dlfccrnlblc In the spirit nnd the speech of the KrealcBl (yunsvei'se form. , , ^ 

nmouE poets. .Firfiii/UDic, .Slmkcspeare, p. i. .ui,4.j.eaSUry (sub-trC7.'u-ri), 11. A branch of Hubulate (su hii-Int), rt, 

(e) Tlml which Is of false appearance ; a deception ; an 11- .pj, UjjJjq,] gjutes treasury, established for con- [< NIj. subuliitui., < L. 

luslott. [Itarc.] 


nsod also in cxncrc, put ofC: sco cxaut/c.] 1. 
Among tbo ancient Romans, a man’s nnder- 
tunic.— 2. In tlio Anglo-Saxon Churcb, an inner 
tunic worn under tbo alb. It seems to bavo 
sen’od tbo puiToso of a cassock. Jioch, Churcb 
of our Patbors, i. 4G0. 

Subulatia (su-bu-bT'ri-|i), n. [NL. (Linncous, 
1737), named from tbo leaves; < L. suhuUt, an 
awl.] A genus of polypolalous plants, of tbo 
order Crucifcnc and tribe CamcJiucic, it is cliar- 
fictcrlzcd by Us growing im- 
incised miller water, nnd by 
itc mvl-sbnped leaves, and 
Us siiort ovate-globose tur- 
gid sillclo, with about four 
seeds. Tlic original species, 

S. aquaticn, is n native of 
fresh-water lakes of Europe, 

Siberia, and North America, 
occurring within tho United 
Stales In lakes of Maine and 
New IIuinpHhlre, mul at Ycl- 
lowMone lake nnd Mono 
Fnss, Oalifoniia. A species 
In Abypsiiil'i Is also ri ported. 

See ftU'Znv'rh 




subulate 


C03G 


subvorticillate 


suhula, nn nwl, < sucro^ sow: soo Awl- 

shftpoci; subuliform; in hnt.j ro«7., otc., slen- 
der, more or less cylindrical, and tapering to a 
point. See awl-ahapcd, 2. 
subulated (su'bu-la-ted), a. [< subulate + -rd-.] 
Same as suhuhitc. 

subulicorn (su'bu-li-1c6rn), a. and ». [< NL. .9»- 
bulicoruis.i L. s'uhuin, (ii\ awl, 4- coraa, horn.] 
I. a. Having subulate antenna), as an insect; 
of or pertaining to the Suhutieoniia. 

H. u. A momhov oi ihe Suhutieoniia. 
Subulicornia (su'bu-li-kAr'ni-a), Ji. pi. [NIj. 
(Latreille, in the form Suhulieonies), < L. su- 
hula, an awl, + coniu, liorn.] In Ijatroille’s 
classification of insects, a division of Xcuroji- 
tcra containing the Odouata of Fabricius, and 
the Kphcuirra' or Apuathi, or the drngon-tlies 
and ^^ay-fiics. 

subuliform (su'bu-li-fdnn), o. [< b. suhula^ an 
awl, + /oranf, form.] Subulate inform; awl- 
shaped. 

Subulipalpit (su'bu-U-pnFpT), n. pi. [NU., < 
L. suhula, an awl, -t* in mod. sense of 

‘palp.-J In laitreille's sV‘'tom, a group of eara- 
boid beetles, di*»tingui4ied from the (Iraudi- 
palpi by the subulate form of the outer palp. 
It corresponds to the Jtriiibidiid.r. 
subumbonal (sub-uinM»r»-md), a. Situated un- 
der tlie umbones of a bivalve sliell. 
SUbumbrAl(sub-um'bral), u. Iti //f/drerou.same 
as .vid»M//i^rr//ur. 

subiunbrolln (sub-um-breFn\ >i.; jd. subun- 
brell.r (-e). (Nb., < b. sub', uinler, + Nb. tn'i- 

brrlla.'] The internal ventral or <»r.al di^k of a 
hydrozonn, as n jidlyfiMh; the nmseular Inver 
bein'ntli the umbrella or swimming-bell of a hy- 
«lrome<lusnn. eontinuou*' with the v«dam, if larli 
na flcsteplj I* nkrard l«» n wtama'* Him 

tlip iiahr;: b lli»‘ mtmmt'n ll.i. tlir i-n rrlta; Ix-ltj;* tlir tim- 
brvliv lomimrc cut umJrr /ax-'V b-m 

subumbrollfir (sub-um*brel'hr), a. [< xuhum. 
brrlla + Of, or having ehnmeters ef, a 

subumbrella, 

Bubunclntito (*'Ub-unVi-nMt), a. ImpiTfeetly 
uncinate dr hooked. 

fiubundatlonf (sub-uiwlaVh(uO, u. f< b. 

under, + utularr, overth'w: ttuud. inn>i(/fr- 

f|o»i.] Atlood: a dehige, Ilub>r{, 

subungual, subungulal (sub.tmg'gnal. -gni- 
al), fi. Situateil under the nail, elaw, nr leeif. 
Subungulata (sub.ung.gu.la'iii), n, ;•/. [Nb.. 

nellt . pi, <*f .» t/hidi//i//<if«M ; see ft(bi(tniidatr,] 1 , 
The I ni/idabl /ni/ydircfyht, ‘T jedydaelyl hoofed 
quailrnped**, irnduding the exi*<iing ihfnin>iil*a 
and J'robinridni, with the fo-v)! .(eddypedu, 
having a pritnilive or arclie typical earpu*', with 
the Os magnum of the distal row of cari»al Isuo-s 
articulating mainly w ith the lunare. or w ith the 
<Mineifnrm, but not with the seaplmid. See I'lt’ 
pulata.—-il\. In llligi-r’s elas».itieatioii 
fumilv of rd<Ients whose elaws are sojnrwhat 
hoof-like, as the paea. agouti, guinea-pig, and 
rapibnra. See t’ariitf.r. 

BUbnngulatO (Mib-ung'gu-lfit). a, and n. [< Nb, 
subuufjubltu^, < b. !iub, liuder. 'h bb. «/ JO/uhl f t< •, 
uiigulnle, < li, onynhi, a hoof.] I. a. Hooffd, 
but with several digits, and thus n<»l lypienlly 
tingulatej liaving llie ehiire.rt^Ts ef the Sidutn- 
palatn, 1. ,*ser unpulatrf and eoinpare j*o/idioj- 
iiolatf. 

‘ U. n. A member of the Sulnfiujid(tt<i, 1 , as the 
eb'phant or the hyr.ix. 

BUburb (subh'rb), u. and a. [< Ml). Mdiurb, snh- 
urbr, < or. tfiilairb'', usually in pi. fuburbr*, ~ 
Sp. I*g. f-ubfirlitn, < I>. ^{ibiirbi\nu, an oulhtng 
part of a <dty, a subiirh, < !>ub, tinder, near, 4- 
urbf, city: see nr/<f;fi.] I. n. 1. An outlting 
luirt of a city or t<iw ii ; a part outside of the idty 
iHUindaries but adjoining them: ofirn used in 
the plural to signify looselv some part near a 
«*ily: as, a ganlen situated in the swhwr/iv «jf 
b<»ndon. Tin- form Miburb-i w as formerly often 
used as a singular. 

“la til*- ef n t»nia," ijiexl Ijr, 

“ I.arklni,* la lienir^ sail la litu » l-ba'l'-.** 
Cftnurrr, I*n>!. to I’anoa'* ^ c*>maa'8 'I .ilr, I. nu. 

I’retn will'll Nerthw.iril b tlir >tifV.i {•j'b'*'' tui'l •‘'t. 
Churrli, frotn w Immicc fur n g's-t w r>) #li'Nit« util 
ti to III*' Nnrth-f-a^l, , . . naU inrh .stf^'rr'o Im 

!t8 ji-irtlriiHr ClMirrh. 

b-'/is'. 'four thriMitrli (beat Urltala, 111. 'JJH (Iftrui) 

A «innll pirt oalj pjirenb ll*r]f tia tft IUia, wlirrr It Ik*. 
glrn to rlitali tlir lillb. . . . Tlib oath lair |iirt, which 
contains two church'-*, inav jum im o ruburb. a I’erala. 

A. J'rfrintin, N'cah-e, ITV*. 

2. The confines; the outskirts. 

Tie* nburb ef tle-lr *lraw.hulU cllailcl. 

Mtllon, I’. I. , 1. 773. 


Tlilft life of mortfllbrcftlh 
Ir but ft tniburb of (tie life clysinn, 

Whoso portnl ivc cnll Death. 

Jjon^dloiP, Rcsignntlon. 

Il.f a. Suburban; suited to tho suburbs, or 
to tho loss well regulated parts of a city. 

Now, If I enn but bold him up to hi* height, ns It b 
hnpplly bcgtiii, it will do well for n ttiburb humour; we 
may Imp have a match wltli the city, nml play him for 
forty pouml. Jt. Jomon, r.vcry Man In his Jliimour, i. 2. 

A low humour, not tinctured with urbanity; llttcd to 
the taRtci of the Inferior people who usually reside In the 
suburbs. 

Whnllri/, Note ftt “humour** In llio above passage. 
Somogri-at man sure tb.'il'snslmm’dof lib kindred; per- 
Imps some Niifiiirlw Justice, tlint sits o*t!»e skirls o' tbe 
City, and lives by *1. tlramr, Sparagu* Oanlea, 11. II. 

suburban (sulM**r'b|ai), a. and ». [= Sn. Pg. 

It. sidiurhauo; K. b, sttburhanus, sitmitcu near 
the city (of Koine), < .♦ui//, iitider, 4- urhi, city. 
Of. .fM^ur/j.] I. o. Pertniningto, iiihnbiling, or 
being in the siihurbs of n city. 

The old ballad of King Chrbttan 
Slionted from niburtxin laven>«. 

Lonafdbttr, T«> na Did Daabb Song.lwxik. 

n. ri. One who dwcllM in the siiburhs of a 
city. 

BUburbanlsra (sub-or'ban-izin). U. [< si//n/r/»u» 

4- -i.vm.j The character or stale of being sub- 
urban. d/r.*. //iiwip/jry llVird, Kobcrl rdsnnuc, 
Ib xi. 

SUburbod (sub'orbd), a. [< suburb 4* 

Having a suburb. [Karc.] 

Ilottrrain t’ftstir, . . . wM*nirt'^d wllli ft iw>*>re mark»*t 
tn« n. It. ('nrrtr. Survey of t'ornnall, fol. ll». 

Buburblal! (sub-or'ld-nl), o. (< b. Mihurhiua;. 
•'Uburt» (•jcc .snbirrh). 4* -o/.] Same uh suburban. 
T. llart'tu, Ilcii. IV., i. 2., note, 
fiuburblant (Siib-fr'ld-n!i),<i. [< OP. suburbirn, 

< Sll#. (, I*, subiirhium, suburb: 

^••e suhiirh. f’f- /•»h»rhu«.] Same fm suburban. 
Jirt/dfU, Mac Fh’cknoc. I. Kl. 

Tske iiir r*rr a »bop /•d-rrfa in 
Tint fllr* •aeii wafr 

Tm'wi* r, t. s ). p. 71 

fiuburblcant ("ul^-^ r'ld-kmi), a. [For suburbia 
cnri/in.) Sitnoa** *uburb<tn. Jtp. tiauih'n, Tcrir^ 
of the Ohur.'h, p. 27. (7Mn><.) 
fiuburbicarlan (st»b-7r-bi-kr/ri-anb d. (< bb. 

.«nb«r/»ir<ir»M*, situated lo-.nrtlio city (of Koine), 

< b. .vuh. under, iienr, 4* iir/-*, city, {'(.suburb, 
niburbati,'] lloitig near llic city: nn cpitlj'-i nj*- 
plied to the pro\ iuco*. of Itniy which cmnpo-i-d 
tho ntieiotit diooi of K<»m**. Tlir rtvmr 

flKiin !• I'T ».'l*ir frttflftrd to th«**r that Bfe 

w Itliln B huf.'lfTd mil'* of I'.otiir. of, SI at a later twri -J, 
lh«- die.it ta Incratral an 1 ****>ttirni Italy aixl tti** Malha 
l•l»ll•l^ star*- IM* clretilt was levlrr tt.*- aatlx^rlty i-f tlir 
iTrfr.-t if III- city. iVftala liotnaa fatln-llr i.-h'-l^n, 
1.--I»rtrf, c«-t'»l'lrf It t»» tislr |a-|ij'lr.l atld still to lO' lltdr 
all III** rktlfi tirs «*f Ihr Wrstrfu t'hufi ti. 


dering of aid, assistance, < L. suhvenire, relieve, 
subvene: see sidifcac.] 1. The act of coming 
under. 

llie Kiibvcntion of a cloud which raised him from llie 
pround. Stackhoure. 

2. Tlio act of cominff to the relief of some one; 
somotliing granted in aid; support; subsidy. 
For speciQc use, see under subsidi/, 

TIio InrRCS.CB to tiic Homan people, and the mbrmtirmx 
to tile provinces Iti aid of suflercrs from carthonakes. 

C. T. .Vfirton, Art and Archmol., p. 131. 
v=Syn. 2. Sulritit/, Subrfjition, Sccsutridi/. 
subvention (sub-ven'slion), r. t. [< siibtrntion, 
II. ] To give aid to; assist pecuniarily. 

Tlio Hevnc rnropilenno (16ti0) wna at flr*t mbrtniim\.ti^ 
like tho Itcvnc Contempomfne. Encyc, Brit,, XVIII. 

subvontitious (sub-ven-tisli'us), o. [< ni/t- 
rriif-foii + -ilioii.i.] AiTording subvention or 
ridief; aiding; supporting. Urqutiarl, tr. of 
Itiibelnis, iii. flit. 

BUbvonnlfonn (sub-viT'mi-fonn), a. [< L. fnh, 
under, + rrriiii.«, n vvonn, + forma, form.] 
Sliiiiied somewlmt like a worm. 

Bnbvorsoi (stib-vf'rs'), r. f. [< L. suhrcrsun, pp. 
of fubtrricrc, subvert: sen siibrcrt.'] To suli- 
vrrl. Sjiniarr, 1'. Q., III. xii. 42. 

Bnbvcrsed (sub'vf rst), a. Same as aurrr.iril. 
subversion (sub-viT'slipu), n. [= !•’. subrer. 

■ Sion = Sp. fubrrrfiau, mirrrfinii = Pg. taibrcrfdo 
= It. .viirirr.vionr, < h. siifiirrsiofii-), an ovrr- 
tlirow, ruin, destruction, < fiibrcrtcrc, overturn, 
suiiverl : sec Jiifoerf.] 1. Tlic net of subvert- 
ing or overt lirovviiig, or tlio state of being over- 
llirowii; I'utire overtlirow; utter ruin; destnie- 
tioli. 

I'f th) hannlc*^ life. 

fibnl,, 2 Hen. VI., 111. i. srvj. 

Th** fubrrrri'^n |hy ft itomil of wor>»lii nn*l tImhfT. 

I'rdi/n. 

Nothing mn hr »ngrjtlf)lngftnd MtUfartory loa right- 
ly mlfi«lft« ttir ni'''-rmVTnof linPo«lnrr!»y the force 

of rl'llfuF. IrOTuIoff l.ucian and llmothen*- 

2. Tlic cau'-c of overthrow* or dcHtruction. 

It may he Iruh aftlnn’d he Ithe Pope) wa« the ni’ovm’.'n 
RHi! f>n I’f ttmt Slonarcliy, which wft« thchnlUIng of Mm. 

Milti'n, KeMnnatlon In Kng., IL 

"Byn. 1. OTrrtiinilng.downfaU.dcmolllInn. «ccrjtrrrt 

subversionnry (sub-vi r'shpu-ij-ri), o. _[<kid.- 
rrr.Miiii + Destructive; suliversive. 
subversive (.Mii>-vi r'siv), n. [= P. .-Iihrmi/ = 
S)i. ttiibrrr>iro, rurrrsira = Pg. Kiihrrrifirii ; as 
.tiif.rrrse + -ire.] Tending to subvert ; Imvitig 
a teiiiieiiey to overtlirow and ruin: vvitli of, 

rttrrly f’d^rrtirf e/inH-rty. 

.1. 7*tie4er, Mght of Nature, II. Ill i.' 
hri'in m*Tr »uiwfatUlon may Brt«e a i)Blemftllrf-*l l-'b- 
Ihrltrn. wMcli In rvrry atage tif growth nr decay li nb. 
remr*- «/ all liigh frllgMu* alrni. 

Jhumn, Nature an*! the lUhle, p. 


Tli^ lta»lng ttfridirsl hl« antht»rity Mji’n-l th** 

N-uodt 4»f hi* in j'Trvlfx't* 

/;inr«*— , ri-i**-'# '^uprrtturj. 

SUbtirblcary {MiV7r'l»i-k»-ri). n. [< bb-^uhur. 

bit’.triui : ii-M* *oh*ir/<i<**iri*iii.] Sam** n** .«nhurhi- 

BtlburBlnO (“tib-t’r'eiu), d. and M. I. if. Souji - 
w hut ur>ii»*‘; iH-ar-lik*- to ^l^mc c\li*iit; r* pr»’- 
•■‘’Uling the arotoid of enruivor*-’* eub- 

(yph’.uUy; pro'*y*uiifonu or ni«'o*»u-llki\ 

* II. ff! ,\ viibur-siiifraruivor**; one of ►*‘Vor;vl 
“mull atitiiml** «»f the an*toid or ursine eiTi*-", 
u“ tho rao«Mui, till* oonti, au*! tho puiol.u. 

BUbvaglnal (aub-vaj'i-nul), u. Plucoil wilhiu 
or on tlio innor si*h‘ of a vaginal or ^houtl^ing 

inombraiio. 

fiubvariotal(‘'nb vH-ri'c-tnl),ii. Varying hlight- 
Iv; liuN ing tlio chnractor of n Mtbvarioty, 

BIlbv«irlcty (“Ub-va-ri'o-ti), a.; id. ‘i/f»niro fiVs 
(-Ur). A Mibi'rdiiiato variotv; tlio furthor and 
minor iinMlificatioii of avarfoty; a ^traiu dif- 
fering litth* from ono mon* coinj*roh»-n*‘ivo, hm 
among d«»iiioMtic aniiiiuM or <Miltivat»‘d jiliint**. 

BUbvenO (“ulovt'n'). r. i. ; ]*rol, and pp. .•■ubrni- 
I d, ppr. .ffi^rr ^ F. .fiforrnt'r := Sp. f /iiT, 

roliovo, Mipply, < b. .fiihmiirc, como to ai*l, ro- 
Hovo, Mn’cor, < sub, iiiid«‘r. 4* rraiVr, como; m*c 
enutf, ('(, ronrrnr, oto.] To como uiidor, a** a 
.“tipport or *‘tay ; arrive or happon, cspi-ciully }<o 
as to pri’Vi'iit or obviuto hoiucthing. 

A future Blair inu»t nrrd^ eiif'tvnc, to prevent the w h»'le 
c'llflcr (r*>m falling Into nila. 

irftrhiirftrii, lUdinghroke** liillo^ophy, Iv. 

siibvcntanconst (Hub-vi*n-iu'ni;-uH), u. [< b. 
sub, under, 4- rmfiM, wind, 4* -uaroiif.] Per- 
taining to, of the imlurc of. or caUHcd by wind; 
w indy. Sir T. 7froiriir, Vulg. Krr., lib 21. 

BUbvention (Hiib-von^uhnu), «. [< F. suhvrn- 

(ion = Sp. iuifirrarioH, < bL, a ren- 


Bubvert (Mil^-vi-rt'). r. f. [< F. suhvrrtir = Sp. 
.•iihrrrbV r= Pg. subrrrter r= It. sorvrrtcre, .*ur. 
rrrt\rr,(. L. suberrtrrr^ overturn, up“Ot, over- 
throw, < ^tfh, umb>r, 4* rrrfrrr, turn: foc rrr***. 
t’f. rrrrf, tnrrrf, prrvfrt, etc.] To overthrow; 
overturn; niin utterly; destroy. 

M *» wt-rth thr*e glfli’ tliry rrd f^ri lu«tlce cTcrr wherc. 

/.ufoarr, rd heniion hef. IMw. ^ I., 1M>. 
nii.ifl-ki.Vp* trii'l ni't »»*mf>cli to Ckimu't honest Ilulng 
ELB lliry iht ti) rxihurrf Irrwr llellglon. 

.trcAnin, llir .Srholemartcr, p. TV), 
r.fttrth your cities ari'l r^f’-rcr?/ your tnim*. 

SKnk., 1 Hem VI., H. X 

The lrmiK-«t of winil twlng Boulh-wc^l, which fi/’'rrrfof, 
l*c*hlr» hu-gr trreii, many Ikiuo-v 

/.'re/yn, Dliry, Vch. 17, hv"! 

Till' wouM n^'Orrt tlir principle* of all knowlrxlge. 

/xvlr. 

In Iti'inr thr t>llgarchy wa* t*»> powerful to he ttihrrrinl 
hy force. Jfnrnii/fiy, illlfonr* Hl»t, (irccce. 

'-Byn. Orrrf/.ri'i-, /nrrrf, etc. Fee rrcrftrrn. 

BUbVcrtobral (bub-vcr'to-bnil), a. Plnoo*l r.r.- 
ilor a vort<d)ra; lying uiidcr tho vortobml or 
Fpinnl column; sub*«pinnl or hypaxinb— Suh- 
vertebnU aorta, the anrla; t-jpeclally, one of the prlml- 
the fti«rtrr, n* tUKtlngiihlie*! from the tlellnltlve aort.v. .*-er 
n.Tfn — Bubvertobral cherron-bono or wedpe-bone. 
.S-e ir<'f nml cut undt r cAerrpn-forie. 

Bubverted, Bubvertent (Hul>-vcr'tc«l, -trnt).<i. 

In itrr., hamo as rrrcr.frd. 

BUbvortor (sub-vi*-r'tor), n. [< subvert 4- -^rb] 
One who subverts; nn overllirower. HVi/er- 
btud, On Occasional Kelloclioii.s, i., A]>|). 
BUbvortiblo (suli-vor'ti-bl), a. [< subvert 4* 
•ihle.l Capable of being pubverted. 
snbvorticai (sub-ver'ti-knl), a. Almost verti- 
cal or peniendicular. 

BHbvorticIllato (sub-vcr'ti-sil-at), a. Imper- 
fectly vcrticillnto; forming or disposed in an 
incomidoto or irregular w’ljorl or verticil. 



subvesicular 

subvesiciilar (su'b-ve-sik'jJ-lilr), a. Somewhat 
icsicular; imperfectly vesicular. 

BUbvirate (sub'vi-rat), n. [< L. suh, under, + 
riialiis, manly, < vir, man: see virile.'] One 
hr.viug an imperfectly developed manhood. 
[Itaic.] 

Eri'ii these poor New England Erahmins of onrs, sub- 
TiVj'-? of an organizable base as they often are, count as 
r.-.-n if their courage is big enough for the uniform 
v.i.li hangs so loosely about their slender figures. 

0. O’. Uolrncs, Old Vol. of Life, p. 0. 

subvirile (sub-vir'il), a. Deficient in wilitv. 
~ Sorth, Exainen, III. vii. ^ G2. 
subvitreous (sub-a-it'ro-us). a. Jloro or less 
in] erfoctly vitreous; x-itreous in part, 
rab voce {sub vo'so). [L.; under; rocf, abl. 
01 HIT. voice, a word: see roicc.] Under a word 
fp ’oiticd : a common dictionary reference. Ab- 
breviated V. 

subway (sub'wa), ». An underground way ; an 
underground passage for traffic, or to contain 
ga^- and water-mains, telegraph-wires, etc. 
snbworker (sub'wir'kir), «. A subordinate 
werker or liclper. Snulli. 

Enbzonal (sub-zd'nal), a. 1. Somewliat zonal 
or zonary, as tbo placenta of some mammals. — 

2. Lying below a zone, belt, or girdle: noting 
a membrane between the zona radiata and the 
nmliilical vesicle of a mammalian embryo, 
subzone (sub'zon), II. A subdivision of a zone. 
Quart, .tour. Gcol. Snc., XLR*. 4011. 
sue-. See .s»4-. 

snccade (su-kad'), ». [Also suclrt tas if < (,«(■/, ' 
+ -<■/): appar. < L. succus. sucus. juice, liquor, -t- 
--i(h ’.] A sweetmeat ; green fruits and citron. 

candied and preserved in sv-rnp. JJrfoc Suc- 

cade gourd, rjuask-. 

succatushf, II. Same ns succotash. J. F. Conjur, 
succedaneous (suk-se-da'ne-u.s), a. [< L. .wic- 
n'l'turus, succiflaucus, tlint follows after or fills 
the place of something, < Eiiccrdere, follow after, 
saeeced: see succeed.] Pertaining to or not- 
ing as a succedanoum; supplying the place of 
sometliing else; being or cin|doyed as a sub- 
stitute — Succedaneous end, an cad soueiii tn <lef.iuit 
of tile principal end. 

SUCcedaneum (sulc-se-da'ne-urn), II.; jil. \urci- 
diiuca (-jj). [XL., uciit. of sued daucu..-: see 
cedaurous.] One who or that avbicli siipppos the 
pl.aee of another; that avliicb is used lor sonu- 
tbingelse; a substitute. 

I Mould h.'ivc n gcntlcmtiii know how to nnke tlic«c 
nu 'Heine* hlni«clf, anti aftenrards prc^iarc tin tn « ith hi* 
o«ri li’iinl*, It being the manner of ajtotliccarlc* p<i fre- 
quently to put In the fxiccedanen that no nnn I* sure l<i 
fin'J u itli them mediclnca made m ith tlic true dnig* m hich 
ought to enter Into the composition «hc!i It I* exotic or 
rare. Lord Herbert of Chfrburii, Llfc(cil. IIouclU), p. -tl. 
I’rudence ... Is a happy fueccdnnexnn to gcniu*. 

GoUlfintih, Voltaire 

Caput succedaneum. Scecopi/f. 
succedentt (siik-sG'dpnt), n. [< JIE. succcdcut.i 
L. succrdru(t-)s, ppr.'of succcdcrc, follow after: 
see .si/ecef(f.] 1. A follower; a succccdor. 

So maketh to craftc nature n fniccfdfitt. 

Pall'jdiuf, Huplxiricirie (Ih E, T. p. lot. 

2. That which follow.s or results. 

Surh Is the mutability of the InconBt.ant Vulgar. di sir- 
en* of new things but never contented, ik-splsing the time 
h‘ ing, extidllng that of their foref.atlier«, and read) l<» act 
an} ini‘chkf to trj' by alteration the rucecdfut 

JJ. /■’amiant (f), Hist, of E(kv. II., p. 1 Kb 

3. In a liouse about to .succcl'I or f<»Ilo\v 

tlif antmlnr hoiipos. The siicccdnnt liouhcs arc 
tho .«f(.*on(l, fifth, ei^dith, and eleventh. J'hfoi. 

The lord of tlic a.*scndent, Bcy they, ... I* fortunate 
whan lie . . . I* in a mecedent, wlicrean he Is In his dignlle 
find conforted with frendly iispecty* of planete-i and «l' 1 
rcjccivcd. C'Aonccr, Astrolabe, 11. 1. 

succeed (suk-sed'), r. [< OF. surceder, F. .vf/r- 
cfdcr = Sp. yitcrder = Pg. .siicccdc r ^zW.succidcrr, 
soccidervy succeed, < Ij. SHCccdcrc, go bedow. go 
under, go from under, mount, also go near.conio 
near, approach, follow after, follow, succcn-d, 
go well, prosper, < ttnhy under, 4- ccdcrc, go: 
see crdc."] 1. trany. 1. Tofollowj come after; 
bo subsequent or consequent to. 

llie curflc of heaven and men mtceoed their evils! 

Shak.y Pericles, I. 4. 101. 

Tho«e destructive effects . . . sf/ccccdcc/ the curse. 

Sir T. liroietie, Vulg. Err., v. f. 
Hypocrisy In one age Is generally tureceded by athelsin 
In another. yIefdtVon, Spectator, No. lin. 

2. To take the place of; be heir or successor to. 

Not Ainurath an Amurath Buceeed«, 

Put Ilarrj' Harry. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 48. 

3. To fall heir to; inherit. [Rare.] 

Else let iny brother die, 

If not a feodary, but only he 
Owe and eueeecd thy weakness. 

Shak., M. forM., II. 4.123. 
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4f. To prosper; give success to. 

God was pleased so far to guccced their . . . endeavours 
tliat a stop was put to the fury of the fire. 

Stillingjleet, Sermons, I. i. 

II. intmns, 1. To follow; be subsequent; 
come after; come next; come in the place of 
another or of that which has preceded. 

Enjoy, till I return. 

Short pleasures; for long woes are to succeed. 

Milton, I*. L., iv. 535, 

The pure law 

Of mild equality and peace succeeds 

lo faiths which long have held the world in awe. 

Shellet/, Revolt of Islam, Iv. 15. 

The suceecdmj Legend has long been an established fa- 
vourite wUh all of us. liarhatn, liigoldsby Legends, I. 70. 

2. To become heir; take the place of one who 
has died; spooifictill3% to ascend a throne after 
the removal or deatii of the occupant. 

No woman sh.all succeed in S.alique land. 

Shak., lien. V., I. 2, 30. 

Eodolph sitrcecdcd in the Sec of Canterbury, but not till 
fl\L Years aftrr the Death of Anselm. 

Baker, Cltroiiicles, p. 43. 

3, To ooine down by order of succession; de- 
scend: de\<‘Jvr, 

A ring (ho county wears 
That dow nward hath succeeded in bis house, 

I roin fct>n to Ptni, pome four «>r five ilescents. 

Shak., All's Well, iii. 7. 23. 

4. To arrive at a hnppx* issue; be successful 
in any endeavor; meet with success; obtain 
the object tlc'-irod: accomplish what is at- 
tempted <»r intended. 

Tis almost impo-ssiblo for poets to succeed without am- 
bitli>n. Vrtfdcn. 

The surest way not to fail la to determine to succeed. 

Sheridan. (It.'p. Diet.) 

5, To terminate according to desire; turn out 

sviccessl'ully : liavo the desired result: as, his 
plan admirnbh'. — 6f. To descend. 

Or Mill >ou to the cooler cave stieeeedf 

Dri/dcn, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, v. 
7t. To a]>proacli by following. Spenser, F.Q., 
^ I. iv ''.sSyn.l. I’olloic, Succeed, Ensue. See follow. 
- 4 :okI 0. T«» pro*pcr, flourish, thrive. 

SUCCeedant fsuk-seMant), a. [< F. sncccdant, < 
L. "'ov. M.v. f<dlowing: see sbcccdcwf.] In 
lin’.. following: ••'.pi^eially, following one an- 
(•tie r : not ing ve\ oral bearings of the same sort, 
o-'peciully besiMs or birds. 

succeeder (Mik-M-'ilcr), n. [< .succeed + -er^.] 
One who succeeds ; ouo who follows or comes 
in the plac(* of another; a successor. Shak., 
Rieli. ni.. V. ."> H(l. 

succeeding (snk-seMing), )/. [Verbal u.of«»c- 
C(nf, r,] 1. T!j<* act of one who succeeds, — 

2t. (’*>iiv«M{ueiice; result. 

hnf. Ib It not a language I speak? 

I’ar \ im*Bf harsh one, nntl not to be understood with* 
out blooilj stueerdiiuj. Shak., All’s Well, II. 3. 190. 

succent fsuk-sent'), r. t. [< L. siiccentus, pp. of 
.^iirrnu n, .\urniucre, sing to, accompany, agree, 

< .suit, under, 4* cauerc, sing: see chant.'] To 
sing the close orsceond part of. Seo tlic quota- 
tion. [Rare.] 

(Inc voice sang the first part of a verse (ns wc say. In- 
ccpti'd It), and the rest of the congregation all together 
succented It— that Is, sang the dose of It. 

of Christ, Antiq., p. 174 1. 

SUCCentor (suk-sen'tpr), n. [< LL. succentor, an 
neeompanier in singing, a promoter, < L. sue- 
ciutre, suveamre. sing to, accompany, ngrec: 
see .vartrnf.] 1. In mas/r.* (u) One who sings 
a lower or bass part, (h) A prccontor’s deputy; 
a siibchniiter eliargcd with the performance of 
the precentor’s duties in his absence or uiulor 
his direction. A\yo suheanior, suhchantcr . — 2t. 
An ineifer. 

The piomptcr and succentor of these cnicll cntcrludcs. 

IlolUtnd, tr, of Aniinianiis Marcelllnus (l(K)9). (A'flrrs.) 

succenturiatet, v. f. [< L. succenUmains, pp. 
of succj niunarc, receive info a century, sub- 
stitute. < yah, under, 4- centuria, a centurj': seo 
m/far//.] To fill up the uuinber of (n band of 
soldiers). Bailcp, 1731. 

succenturiate (suk-sen-tu'ri-at), [< L. shc- 
renturiatus, pp.: see tlie verb.] Secondary or 
subsidiarj' to ; substituted for, or as it were tak- 
ing tho place of: apjilicd in anatomy to the ad- 
renals or suprarenal capsules, formerly caUe<l 
rcncs sncccnturiati. 

success (suk-ses'), n. [= OP. sncccs, suceez, F. 
suecc.s = Sp. SUCC 80 = Pg. sucrcsso = It. sncccsso, 

< L. sHcccssus, an advance, a succession, a happj’^ 
issue, success, < succcdcrc, pp. sncccssus, follow, 
go well, succeed ; see succeed,] If. Succession ; 
order of soquoiice, Shak., W. T., i. 2, 394. 

Then all tlic sonnes of these five brethren niynd 

By dew iucccese. Spenser, F, ()., II. x. 45. 


succession 

2. Tho termination of any affair, whether hap- 
py or (now rarely) unhappy; issue; result; 
consequence. 

Go bid the priests do present sacrifice, 

And bring me their opinions of success. 

Shak., J. C., ii. 2. 5. 

In Italy the Spaniard hath also had ill at Piom- 

bino and Porto-longone. Rowell, Letters, ii. 43. 

3. A favorable or jirosperous termination of 
anj^thing attempted ; a termination which an- 
swers the purpose intended ; prosperous issue ; 
often, specifically’’, tho gaining of money, posi- 
tion, or other advantage. 

Or teach with more success her son 
The vices of the time to shun. 

Waller, Epitaph on Sir George Speke. 

The good humour of a man elated by success often dis* 
plays itself towards enemies. Macaulay, Dryden. 

Tliey follow success, and not skill. Therefore, as soon 
as the success stops and the admirable man blunders, they 
quit him;. . . and they transfer the repute of judgment 
to the next prosperous person who has not yet blundered. 

Emerson, Fortune of the Republic. 

Success in Its vulgar sense, the gaining of money and 
position. 0. W. Rolmes, Emerson, xi. 

4. A successful undertaking or attempt; what 
is done with a favorable result: as, political or 
military successes. 

Could any Soul have imagined that this Isle [Great 
Britainl would have produc’d such Monsters as to rejoice 
at the Turks good Successes against Christians? 

Rowell, Letters, ii. 62. 

5. One who or that which succeeds, especially 
in a way that is public or notorious: as, the 
speech w’as a success; ho is a social success. 
[Colloq.] 

successantlyf, adv. In succession. Shak., Tit. 
And., iv. 4. 113. 

successaryt, ». [< success + -aru.] Succession. 
[Rare.] 

The glory 

Of my peculiar honours, not deriv’d 

From suecessary, but purchas’d with my hloiid. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, i. 2. 

successful (siik-ses'fi'il), a. [< success + -fttl.] 
Hat-iiig or resulting in success; ofitaining or 
terminating in the accomplishment of what is 
wished or intended ; often, specifically, having 
succeeded in obtaining riches, high position, 
or other objects of ambition ; prosperous ; for- 
tunate. 

And welcome, nephews, from succew/nf wars. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 172. 

hut, besides the tempting profits of an author's night, 
wliich . . . could hardly average less than from tliree to 
four hundred pounds, tlicro wasnothing to make the town 
half so fond of a man ... as a succerr/ut play. 

J. Forster, Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith, p. 377. 
= Syii. Prosperous, etc. (sec/ortuimtc); otfectual. 
successfully (suk-ses'ful-l), adc. In a success- 
ful mrinuor ; with a favorable tei*mination of 
what is attempted: prosperously; favorably, 
successfulness (suk-ses'ful-nes), n. The char- 
acter or state of being successful; prosperous 
conclusion; favorable event; success, 
succession (suk-sesh'qn), n. [< F. succession 
= Sp. S«fCSl0?)=Pg.5frcCC.96«0 = It.5«CCe5SJ0HC, < 
L. a following after, a coming into 

anotheFs place, succession, success, < succe- 
dcrc, pp. successus, follow after, succeed: see 
.9«ccm(.] 1. A following of things in order; 

consecution; also, a series of things following 
0110 another, either in time or in place. 

Another Idea. . . is . . . constantly oITered us by what 
passes in our own minds ; and that is the idea of succes- 
sion. For If wc look immediately Into ourselves, and re- 
llcct on what Is observable there, wo shall find our ideas 
always . . . passing in train, one going and another com- 
ing without Intermission. 

Locke, Uuman Understanding, II. vii. 9. 

Tho succession of his ideas was now rapid. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 5. 

The leaves of "evergreens". . . arc not cast off until the 
appearance of a new succession. 

ir. B. Carpenter, in Grove’s Corr. of Forces, p. 418. 

ThcRuccwjrj'on of certain strong emotions passed through 
yesterday is casierto recall than tho emotions themselves. 

U. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 105. 
2. The act or right of succeediug +o the place, 
proper diguity, functions, or rights of another; 
tlie actor right of succeeding or coming to an 
inheritance; tho actorrightofenteringuponan 
oflice, rank, etc., hold by another: as, he holds 
tho property’ by tbo title of succession ; also, a 
line of persons so succeeding. 

Slander lives upon succession, 

For ever housed where it gets possession. 

Shak., C. of E., iil. 1. 105. 
EBpcclnlly — (fi) The net of succeeding under established 
custom or law to the dignity and rights of a sovereign; 
also, a lino of sovereigns tlius following one another. 

King Richard being dead, the Right of Succession re- 
mained ill Arthur, Son of Geofteiy Plantagenet. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 63. 



succession 

Tliesc 2 Kin"s they Imve nt present nrc not nny way re- 
lated in their Descent or Families, nor could I learn liou* 
long their Government has continued in the present form ; 
but it appears to have been for some siicces<nom. 

Dampicr, Voyages, II. i. 07. 

This hereditarj’ right should be kept so sacred as never 
to break the sncccs^on. 

Sxnft, Sentiments of a Ch. of Eng. Jfan, ii. 

Although their (the Beauforts'] legitimation by pope and 
parliament was complete, they were cvcluded from the 
succession by Ilcnry IV. so far as ho had power to do it. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 347. 
(&) Eccles., the act of succeeding to clerical ofllce or re- 
ceiving transmitted authority through ordination ; a series 
of persons so succeeding. See apostolic succession, under 
apostolic. 

We can justify that (mission) of our fathers by an un- 
interrupted succession from Christ himself : a 
which liath already continued longer than the Aaronical 
priesthood, and will, we doulit not, still continue till the 
church militant and time itself shall be no more. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xvili. 

3. All order or series of descendants ; lineage ; 
successors collectively; heirs. 

Cassibelan, . . . for him 
And his succession, granted Home a tribute, 

Yearly three thousand pounds. 

Shak., Cymbclinc, 111. 1. 8, 

4. In Innh, descent vith modification in un- 

broken evolutionary sc*ric.^; the sequence of 
organic forms thus developed; the fact or the 
result of evolution or development along any 
line of descent or during any period of time. — 
6f. A person succeeding to rank, oflice, or the 
like. Milton. — 6. In music, same as iirofjrcs^ 
aion (of parts) or as S('<jucncc,Tt. — 7. In psuchol.^ 
suggestion; association, i^ir Jhumltou . — 

Apostolic succession. Scca/wfobc.— Armsofsucccs- 
Glon, in her. See nn?jy. 7 (rf).— Conjunct succession. 
Same ns conjunct motion (which sec under conjunct) — 
Law of succession, the law regulating Inhentanco 
(8co descent and In ci\il law bucccs«l<iu in 

either singular or umvcr»al It is the former v^he^ it 
p:\ssesone or more separate rlghlM, the latter when all the 
lights as an aggregate are considered to pa««i —Lucra- 
tive succession, see furm/ur.- Right of succession, 
the right to succeed ; the right to take bj fmcce<»Moi).— 
Succession Act, Succession to the Crown Act. s. e 
Limitation o/ the Cnnrn Acf, uiuler fn/ii'MOo/i — Succes- 
sion bath, a bath in whieli ciM and Inn water .are alter- 
nately applied. — Succession Duty Act, an r.riglisb st.at 
utc of l&.'>3(10and IT e. .M) « hicb Iniposeil a lax uiam 
property transmitteilbj will or operation of law Aela«x 
of ‘sonuwhat similar statutes is known a« eollatrral-in 
heritancr tax fuiM — Succession of crops, m n7n..the 
rotation of orop^. .st-e roMb«»n. — Succession tax, in 
laic, a tax on propert) jiassing l'\ suece^sb'ii , at.ax <ui tb'* 
(leMilution Ilf pMpLTtj by inherUanee or will collat- 
eral-inheritance tax IS .» sueccvsioii tax on the dcwoluti(tn 
of propcTlj on otlierh than dirt-et ilc«cendaiils or pr<'genl 
t«irs. A leg.icy t.ax is a siuce'-siun tax on devolution in 
some or all eases bj will —Teeth of succession. e 
tooth Title by succession. (u> Title ac.|uired b> m 
boiltnnce, etc. {b) Mure arucillcall.i. tlie (•ontlniilly of 
title in a eorporntioii noiw itlistanding hiu m «.^i\ i- ebanges 
of meinliersbip — Wars of succession, wars Iiiidertaken 
f*»r the purpose «>f settling a disputed succession to a 
throne. The most tiotalile are thosi' of the ^panlsh Suc- 
cession (1701 - 13), of t lie Aiistrl.ih Succeicsloii (1711 ft), and 
of the Bavarian Miceessitm (iT7*'-'.») 

successional (Mik-.scsh'on-al). II. [< surrr*isiiui 
+ -<//.] Kolating to succcssiiiii ; iuqilying mic- 
C'0.«‘<ion ; existing in mh'oo>sioii ; <‘oiisociitivo : 
as. .surcrs-sionat tootli.” Oirni, Anat. of VeiTe- 
bratc^. ^ 70. 

successionally (suk->esli'oii-ai-i), miv. lu n 
sueccssional mannor; by way of su<'ci‘«;sion. 

SUCCeSSionist (suk-sosirou-isf). n. [<. .siircrysuni 
+ - 1 st.] One xvlio insists on the* xaliditynnd 
necessity of a gix'en suc<*ossioii of pcrsims or 
events ; esjiecially, oin* w lio adheres to tlie doc- 
trine of apostolic siK'cession. 
successive isul;-ses'iv), a. [= r. sucre S'yif = 
Sp. siirisini = Pg. It. sum s\ivo, < ML. sum .s-.'H- 
viis, succeS'-ive, < L. surmUrc. jip. sum.s.sus, 
succeed: see sucrcid, .vi^ot.n.s’.] 1, Following 

in order or iiiiinterriijded course, eillier in time 
or in ]>lnc(*, as a si-ries of persons or things; 
consecutive. 

Send tilt mccf.fdrc ills through age.s ilo«n. I’nor 

2\. Iiilierited by succession ; liaving or giving 
tlie right of succeeding to an inliei itaiice ; he- 
reditary . 

And countrymen, my loving billow ers, 
riead my sneevt^sive title w ith > our bwords. 

.S7mA , Tit And., 1, 1. 1 
This function is Ai/reev.-ine. and bj tr.ulition tlie> Icacli 
their eldest soiine'- tlie injbterie of this iniijuitu-. 

Purcho'^, I’llgrim.ige, ji lU'l 
Successive Indorsements. Sue iii<ior>.nn< nt, 'i (n). 

successively (suk-scs'ix'-li), fiilr. 1, In succe.s- 
.sion; in a series or imiiiteiTupted order, one 
following another. 

These wet and drj' Seasons <lo as succcs-fiirly follow each 
other as tVInlcT and Summer do w itii u*-. 

Dampicr, t'ojages, II Hi. 2. 
2. By order of Buccession and inheritance. 
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But as successively from blood to blood. 

Your right of birth, your empery, your own. 

Shak., Rich. III., iii, 7. 135. 
3t. Successfully; fully; completely; entirely'. 
Fairfax. (Imp. Diet.) 

successiveness (sulf-scs'iv-nes), The state 
of being successive. Bailcij. 
successless (suk-ses'les), a. [< success + -less.] 
Witliout success. 

Successless wars, ami poverty behind, 

Drydcn, Pal. and Arc., it. .587. 
successlessly (suk-scs'lcs-li), adv. In a suc- 
cessless manner; witliout success. Imp. Diet. 
successlessness (suk-scs'les-ncs), n. The state 
of being successless; want of success. Imp. 
Diet. 

successor (suk-scs'qr), it. [< F. succc.^scur = 
Sp. succsor = Pg. successor = It. succcssorc^ < L. 
successor^ a follower, one who succeeds, < sue- 
ccdcrcy follow after, succeed : see succeed.] One 
who or that which succeeds or follows; one 
who takes tho place which another has left, 
and .sustains tho like part or character: cor- 
relative io prcdccc.^sor. 

1 here declare you rightful successor, 

Ami heir immediate to my crown. 

Drydcn, Secret Love, v. 1. 
The splendid literature of the cla«jslc period in Greece 
and Rome h.ad no successors, but only the fceblc.st of Iml- 
t-Vors. A'. A. Jtev., CXL. 329. 

Singular successor. Sec sinyidar. 
successorship (suk-ses'or-ship), «. [< succc.^sor 
4* •ship.] The state or ofliee of a successor; 
tho position of being in the lino of succes.sion. 
successory (suk-ses'o-ri), a. [< LL. succcsso- 
riu'i, of or belonging to succession, < 
one who succeeds: see succc$.i:or.] Of or per- 
taining to sucee.ssioii. 

SUCCi, u. Plural of .s'urrus. 

SUCCiduoUS (suk-sid'u-iis), o. [< L. .weeiduus, 
.sinking down, failing, < succiderc, sink down, < 
suh, utubu*. + cadrre, fall: see cadent, Cf. dr- 
nduoHs.] Rcadv to fall; falling. fRaro.] Imp. 
Dirt. 

SUCcifer0US(suk-s!f'e-nis),u. 
juice, -h -b ferre = K. hcaid'. sec -/rroa.v,] 
Proiiuciiig or conveying sai>. Imp. Diet. 
SUCCin (suk'sin), n. [< L. .sucrinum, sncinunif 
amber (usually called cUctnim).] Amber, 
succinate (suk'si-nat), «. [<,s«cc/h(ic) + 

A salt of succinic acid. 

succinated (suk'si-na-tod), a. [< .succin(ic) + 
-0^1 + -cd-.] Combined witli or containing 
'^uccinic acid. 

succinct (siik-singkt'), a. [=: F. succinct = Rp. 
yiirinto = Pg. It. snecinto, < L. succinctuSf ])p. 
id succimjin . gird below or from below, tuck 
up, < snh, under. + cinifcrt, gird: see cincture.] 

1. Drawn up, or held up, by or as by a girdle or 
band: pa«s(Ml thnuigh the girdle, as a loose gar- 
ment the folds of whieli an* so retained ; honeo, 
uniinjieded. [Karo.] 

Ills habit lU for bpicd succinct. Milton. P. I,., iii. G13. 
Over her liroad brow in man) a rnuml, . . . 
.Succinct, ns bill pre'crlbus. tlic hair was wound 
In liistroiiHcollH. n imtuml diadem. 

Loxrctt, Ode for l ourtli of July, 1870, i. 1. 

2. Compre.ssed into a small eoinpas'j, ospoeinlly 
into few wonis; eharaeterized l»y veriml brex'- 
ity ; short; brief; eoneise; teix*: av, a .'•amaef 
aeeount of tlio proceedings of the eouiicil. 

Heu (man) is Billed ii liltle iind world within 

hlinselfe. IlnncmHl, Hierarchy of Angels, ji. s j. 

A strict nnd «/fcinrf ntvle Is (hat where you can take 
away nothing w itiioiit lo-.su, and tli.U losse to be manifest. 

Jt. i/on'voi, lUscoveries, 
A tale BhoiilJ be Judlelous, clear, succinct. 

The language plain, nnd incidents well link'd. 

Corr;»er, ('onven-ation, 1. 235. 

3. In ^afoa/., girdled, as a lopido]»terous pupa ; 
liaving llie charaetor of (hose chrysalids which 
are snpjiorted by a silken thread around tho 
miildle. See cut h under PopilionidiC.zzSyjx. 2. 
Condrnsrd. Laconic, cic. Sec conci''c. 

succinctly (‘^uk-singkl'li). adc. In a succinct 
manner; briefly; concisely; ter.scly: as, tho 
facts xvere succincthi stated, 
succinctness (suk-siiigkl 'lies), n. Thostateov 
clinraeter of being siiecinct ; brevity; coiiei.so- 
ness; ter.seiicss: as, Iho succinctness of a nar- 
ration. 

succinctorium (suk-singk-td'ri-um), n. ; pi. suc- 
cinctonu (-ii). [LL., < Jj. succinctiis, pp. of 

cuifjcrc, gird: sec .sMec/Hc/.l A vestment worn 
on solemn occasions by tho Pope, similar in 
shape to a maniplo, and hanging on his left 
.side from a cincture or girdle (also called siic- 
cinctonum or siihcintjidum) answering to the 
lower of tho two girdles formerly worn by bish- 


succor 

ops with a similar pendent ornament, some- 
times on both sides, it has been variously explained 
as originally a towel or cloth, and connected by some 
with the gremial or the Greek epigonation, or as a purse 
at first a pair of purses. It has embroidered upon It an 
Agnus Dei bearing a banner. Also subcinctorium. 
succinctory (suk-singk'to-ri), n.; pi. succincto. 
rics (-riz). [< LL. succinctorium : see succinr- 

torium.] Snme as succinctorium. 

Succinea (suk-sin'e-il), n. [NL. (Drapiez), 
< L. succincus, sucinciis, of amber, < .succinum, 
sucinnm, amber: see s»cc/?g] The tj-pical ge- 
nus of Succincidcc; the amber-snails. Also Sur- 
cin/ra, Succinia. 

Succineidse (suk-si-ne'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Succinea + -idfc.] Afamily of geophilous pul- 
monnte gastropods, typified by the genu.s iS’nr- 
cinca. The shell is more or less developed, spiral, thin, 
and transparent; the mantle is more or less includud; 
the jaw is surmounted by an acccssorj* fiuadrangul.nr 
plate; and the teeth are dilfcrentiated into three kinds, 
succinic (suk-sin'ik), «. [< + -1C.] Of 

or pertaining to amber; obtained from amber. 
— Succinic acid, 041X004, a dibasic acid crystallizing in 
white inonoclinlc tables having a faint acid taste and quite 
soluble in water. It is obtained by the dry distillation 
of amber, by the fermentation of calcium malnte, and In 
small amount is a product of a variety of fcmicnt.ations. 
It was formerly employed in medicine, under the name of 
salt of amber. Also called acid of amber. 

succinite (snk'si-nit), n. [< succin + 

1. An nmber-colored variety of lime-gamet. — 

2. A name given to amber, 

SUCCinous (suk'si-nus), a. [< L. succinns, snei- 
nus, of amber: see succin.] Pertaining to or 
rc.«cmbling amber. 

succirubra-bark (suk-si-ro'bra-biirk), n. [< 
NL. succiruhra, specific name, fcm. of *succiru- 
her, < L. .succus, sucu.s, juice, + ruler, red : see 
red.] Tho bark of Cinchona succirulra ; red 
cinchona. 

succise (silk-sis'), a. In hot,, appearing as if 
cut or broken oft at tlie lower end. A. Uraij. 
succisiont (suk-sizh'qn), n. [< LL. 8UCcisio{n-), 
a cutting off or away,’<L, 5»cciVfcrr,pp. .succisu.s, 
cut off, cut from below, < suh, under, + c<cdcrc, 
cut.] The act of cutting off or do.wn. 

In the flirnVon of trees. Bacon. (Imp. Diet.) 

SUCcivqr9US (suk-siv'p-rus), a. [< L. sucens-, 
sneiis, .juice, -f* vorarc, devour.] Feeding upon 
the juicc.M of plants, as an insect, 
succlamationf (suk-la-mri'.sliqn), ». [< L. sue- 
clamatio(n-), a erjingout, < succlamarc, ciy out, 
o.xnlnini nfti'r or in reply, < snh, under, after, + 
clnmurc, cry out : see claim.] A shouting after; 
a calling after, as to deter. 

M’liy may wc not nl.io, by some such sueclamations as 
thee, e.all oil young men to the better side'/ 

J^lutarch's Morale (tmns.), ill. 412. 
succor, succour (suk'or), r. i. [< ME. .^ocourm, 
sokouren, soncounn, socoren, sucuren, < OF. .mi- 
currt ,snscorr(\s<tscorrcr,soscorrir,\aXc\' scconrir, 
sccnnnr = Pr. .^occorrcy sccorrc, sccorrcr = Rp. 
.'.ocorrer = Pg. .‘^orcorrer = It. soccorrcrc,< L..var- 
rnrrt rc, .^nhcnrrcrc, run under, run to the aid of, 
aid, help, succor, < snh, under, + currcrc, nm: 
see carreaf.] To help or relieve ivlien in difli- 
eulty, want, or distress; assist and deliver from 
Mifleriiig. 

And anon the Cristene men knclcdcn to the grounde, 
nnd made lilrc preyeres to God, to sokoure liem. 

Manderille, Travelp, p. 2G0. 
He Is able to succour them that are tempted. Ilcb, il. IS. 
Betliink thee, ninyest thou not be born 
To raise tlie cruslicd and succor (lie foilom? 

W'tlliain Morn'.*, Earthly ramdlsc, III. IOC*. 

succor, succour (suk'or). a. [< JIE. soconr, so- 
cours, soenrs, .incurs, < OF. sucurs, sccours, soiis- 
cors, F. .^cconrs = Pr. socors, secors = Sp. .'So- 
corro = Pg. soccorro = It. soccorso, < ^IL. .sac- 
enrsns, help, succor, < L. .varramrr, help, suc- 
cor: see .varror, r.] 1. Aid; help; nssistniicf'. 

Thus, alas ! wltbouten bis socours. 

Twenty ty me ysw owned hath slie tbanne. 

Chaucer, Good M’omcn, 1. 1311. 
Jfy noble father, . . . 

Flying for niccoar to his pciTant. 

Shak., Hen. A’lll., ii 1. 100. 
She . . . knew them all, had Btiidicd tlieir wants, liad 
again nnd again felt in what way they might bust be suc- 
cored, could the means of succor only be found. 

Charlotte Drontt, Shirley, xiv. 

2, The person or thing that brings relief; es- 
pecially, troops serving as an aid or assistance. 

Than com the socours on bothe sides, nnd ther be gan 
the batailc a-bowte Gnwein fell and longe lastingc. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. lOS. 
The levied succours that should lend him aid. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 4. 23. 
Take up the bodies; mourn in heart, my friends; 

You have lost two noble succours ; follow me. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 2. 



succorable 
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sucli 


BUOCOr.lTjl0t succourable (sub'or-n-bl), rt. [= A bare axis or cylinder with staves on it to move 
p ^.riiiinihlc; as miccar + -nhlc.i 1. Capable it round, but no drum, 
of bring suocored or relieved; admitting o£ succulence (suk'u-lcns), H. [<sKccKicH(<) + -cc.] 
mrcor. — 2f. Affording succor or relief; help- The ebaraetcr of Ucing succulent; juiciness: 
I 111 : helping. as, the siiecidcncc of a peach. 

TUrKwiiliicssof Ood.wliiuh isi'crysiiccoirrnWc, sen’oth BUCCUleucy (suk'il-len-si), It. [As Sliccidcncc 

.... I. cknrtr.lliLliookof rroii-rbs.p. 431. (Ln»mm.) succulent (suk'u-lent), a. [= F. succulent = 
c-;"corcr, succourer (suk or-a'), n. [< HE. so- Sp. snculfuto = ]?g.' succulcnio = It. succutcuin, 
", ., .ir; < succor + -eri.j One rvlio succors, ’ ' 

, - ; ilnrds assistance or relief; a helper; a de- 
•• " ri r. 

V . .r, ■■mi ot the Enlil tratcriiile. 

Jhi/iristi Gilds (E. U. T. .s 1, p 3,T,. 
h , . I illi heon a nicmircr ot many, ami ot nij 'i If al«n 

Horn. xvi. c. 

Fuccoresst (.‘=nh'gr-os), )i. [< sitccoi’-i- -(ss.] A 

'i.”:ii lie helper. 

, 1 ' trmail of Troians. 0 Qnocne, thee simms only 

5fnmViwrf/, .lliuhl, 1. 

succorless, succourless (suk'gr-les), n. [< ■w- 
-nr -r -less.'] Destitute of succor, help, or re- 
ii.'f. Prai/ton, Queen Isabella to Rich. II. 
cuccory (suk'6-ri), 11 . [A corruption of ciclinri/, 

’’noiv chieorii: see chicory.] The chicory, ( ichn- 
■iii’i; Jiitiihus. See chicory — Blue succory, iiio 
Sec Cnfniinncfic.— Gum succory, an 01,1 


If the tinnk is the principal seatotlesion, as . . . from 
violent sncciwrfon. 

J. Jf. Canwchan, Operative Surgery, p. 111. 
8. A method in physical diagnosis which con- 
sists in grasping the tlioraxbetween both hands 
and shaTciug it tiuicldy to elicit sounds, and thus 
to detect the presence of liquid, etc., in the 
nlciu'iil sacs — Sucousslon sound, a splashing sound 
developed by sudden movements ot the body, as in pneu- 
o moliydrntliortix or pneumopyotborax. 

Ij. succulcuttts, sticulenius, full of juice, sappy, succussive (su-kiis'iv), n. [< L. succussus, a 
< Kiiccus, prop. .nicHS, juice, < sugcrc, suck: see shaking, jolting, < succuicre, shake up: seesiic- 
sudA. Cf. surl-.] 1. Pull of juice; speeiii- ciavy.] Characterized by a shaking motion, 
eally, in (<»/., .piicy; thick and llcsliy: noting especially an up-and-down movement, 
plants that havo the stems or leaves thick or such (such), n. andjiroii. [Early mod. E. also 
fle.^hy and .ntiry. as in the houseleek and live- soch, sochc; dial, sich, scch, Sc. sic, sich, sik, 


for-ever, the onlera (’ncUicac, Crassulaccic, etc. 

\s the le.arcs aic mil sttcetdetd, little more juice is 
prcssvil oiitof them tlmn tlic) hnvc tmhilicd. 

Cflo/.*, First Voj*ngD, i. 18. 

IIoiioo — 2. Fii'iiratively, allordinginontftl sus- 
t« unm*(‘; imt dry. 

It occiirrcil liihur that \rlicn she l^a^lkno^m about them 
iKlimpses of I in::«iu licraldri*] ft good u!iilc they ^v■ouUl 
to Im* tliemes of cbnvcisc or meallfttion, 

.tml Mrs Tniti'^otut having kiiotrii tlicm aU along, might 
h.ui felt :i v.u'Utiin iii sjiile of them 

Gforiff riMf Felix Holt, xh 


\\*'rMa''mpos*ilcplft!it,C/ifm(/n7*/fij»nc/‘rt,M'itliftrnguIin£: SUCCUlGIltly (suk'u-lout-ll), Ill a SUCCillont 
h^t.chrc nml small jellow heads, tijc leaves Finall except inaiiiifi ; iiiteilv. 

the miilcal. A narcotic guni is sahl to he obtained from succulous' tsuk'n-lus), *f. [< L. ,<.ttccill(c}ii) + 

oM the island of Lemnos. Tiie plant is nlmml.nitly nat- r,„,, 

^^llre.1 In .Mandand and Vlrglnia,-Lamb’B'auccory. a J Iwp, Du t. 

1 »\i sttinlcss composite licrh, found ni SUCCUIttu (Mi-kiiiii ), i\ t. [= F. SUCCO)}WCi* = 

t ntrnl and norlliern Europe. The scapes hear Flnsle Sp. Aiu‘umhir= F" '^itccunilnr=:lt*,SucC 0 }nhcyCf 
«;inlljel 1 owhca<K— PolBOnou 8 BUCcoo*i^^i"’^'‘»‘iN(.i 7 iff < h. .s»ci iiw/Am . lie under, sink down, submit, 

y„.hl..Mim.u,ub,< .svd,, under, + cuborc, lie 

succory, tlie common or wild chicorj*. (See also Ao:/- 
rv*cr>/.) 

rdiccQse (suk'os), a, [< L. sitcatit^ sucus, juice. 

‘ 4 . Full of juice, 

succotasb (suk'o-tusli), u, [Also sifcatlash, 
vm /.«/({>/<, sucettiitsh; < Auior. lud. (Nurrngaii- 
A dish consisting of In- 
dian coni (innir.o) and beans, vnriimsly 

inred. Tlieenrly settU-rs In New Encland and Viigmn sUCClunbentt iHii-kiiin Mjoul), «. 
ri'UJid It a favorite disli niuonj: tlic ItMilati*^. Iiiwlntirii ... 

ur^and vtiH in Fome parts of New England preptr<*d 
liulled coni and dried hoans tint it usuallj c«»n'i-t*. 
of creen com and Ikmiif, with or nilhotil a piece <»f hjU 
p«iik«»rotlicrineal. 

Aciording to him (Ilogcr WiUiain*. Ko>, pp 2v‘% 2il(, 
th* Indian vmeffptnlafh w.aihoIUM com nhede. 

Trntiit, Jutcr, Atitvj. 5<ic.. 1\ m't« . 

TJfCMbo Huron welcome; . . . he 1< come to t at In** 
rfrr’oUv/i nltli his hrolhera <d the lak«*s. 

J. r. C'>o 7 >*‘r, Laxt of Mohlvans xxxvill 
hvandhv, the old woman poured tlio conteiilR <if tin 
into a wocMeii tnmgh, and disclosed a fnmklng iocm 
< f the Indhn dl«Udennininalcd mccof/riA — 1<» «ii a ^onp 
< f tern ami heati'.Milhagencroui alhiunnccof Fait iiurk 
n. It. Afoiff. Oldtowu. p l.'o 


succour, Eucoourable, etc. .See .succor, etc. 

EUCCUb (Ellk'llb), II. [< 1^. ■'■uccithc, < h. ■‘■Uiriilni ; 

SI 0 stircuha.] Saino us succuhu. 

Euccuba (siik'u-bh). II.; ]il.Kii<'rii!<.'r(-bf). [<!.<. 

S'lcciibii, suhciihu'i'm. iiiiu f., one wlio lins si viinl 
t'liiiioction with niiothcr, u struiiipot, < 

(■iiinbirc(c!.succuh(irr),Vio\i\\<lcr: uco.-^iiiruiiili.] 

A fcin'ih* demon fnhlcd to have rcxuiiI couiu'c- g^QQ ^3 ^hiik^iis). n. ; pi. sued (-si). [NL., ^ Tj. 

tinii with men in tlioir slccji. .mm.'., prop, sums, jiiico, moistiiro: seo yiic7.’2, 


iloivii.] To .sink or "ivo way under pressure or 
superior form- : Im dofonlcd; yield; submit; 
lioiicc, to dll. 

lie. toil Imit llnnll) .iiremiihi'd. hail been led captive In 
( icsii . tnuntpli 

.s'lr K. t'muii. ITfUeii fietisiio B.ittlcs of tbc World, v. 

In genual, i,i«r> i\ll tow bleb no do notn/ccinnb is a 
bcmf.wlor. Gmersim, Compensation. 

[< siiccum- 

/i<ii(/-i. |i|ir of .MOCK iii/iriY. submit, yield: SCO 
Mo.KK./i 1 Vifhhiig; Kiibniissivc. 

<lnvt n U.TpIrimlri . . nsvtii fo make nature Iieraell 
not ,.t,h moviokI. „l .omI pissivu to her desires, but actn. 
nlli MiloiTMiiil nml pliibh- to tier tmnsmntatliins and 
.b.'nig.. //.,■>. ff Piirly of lliMsts. p. 2. (Van'er.) 

succumbentes 

|il.ol ppr. of .III 
slut until.] 'Hit 
ns t.mdii. 

I lie iiirritndn tiO i w ert p.isvinc tile silver gates on tlicir 
w.o out J M -Vinfr, Eastern Cliurcb, I. 210. 

succursul t-u-ki-r'sul), «. [< F. succursiiic, nn 
l•sf.•lllllsllIlu•Ilt thill ^•ontnb^llc•s to tho success 
of niiollii-i. n siiliMilmry branch, <MIj. succur- 
. 11 .. nul, help, siiceor: seo .viirror.] Scmiig ns 
!i stili-.nlinry flitircb, or chnpol ot case (whicli 
SOI*, miller diitpd). 

N..t .1 < ilv was williiml Us catlicdml, surrounded by Us 
tmciiria! cliiirvlie'. Us inoiiastcrlcs nml convents. 

.Ifi/mnii, Ifist. Latin Cliristlnnlly, VI. CCI. 


iirly of Ileasts. p. 2. {Van'er.') 
.iiK-iim-bpn'tdz), ii. pi. [L., 
iiiiilu IT, submit, fall down : see 
i-lass of penitents also knomi 


Will r.alllilm Cacodfmnn.wUli lilsldack gib tlicrc bis 
rieei 'ta, Ids del it's seed, Ids spawn of I'liUgetlion, tb.il, 
0* ijij coriFcIencc, was Iircil o' the spume of t’ueytns, 

Veau. and Ft., Kiilglit of ilalfa, v 2 

succubate (suk'n-bfit), v. f. ; pret. and pp. mo- 
c'lh'if'd, ppr. siiccuheiliiig. [< E. surcubolu.s. jil>. 
of .siK'ciifKirc, lie under: see succnhii.] To havo 
carnal knowledge ot (a man), as a sncciibn. 

Euccubine fsuk'ij-bin), n. [isiicculm +-i/kI.] 
Of thenntnro of, or chiiract eristic of, a sticciilia. 
oil happy flic sllpfiom his Stiecuinne grip 
Tllat saved tile I/ird iMibot. 

Varham, Ingoldsby Legend”, I. 2jl 

BUCCubous (.siik'ij-bus), ft. [< D. succuiiiiicri , 
iio under (sec succuha), + -oii.v.] Iii hot., liav- 


.111 mtciil.] '1. In aunt, and physiol, jtiico ; one 
Ilf l•(•rtllin fluid .secretions oftiiobody specified 
livii'uinlifvmglorrii.— 2. In iiied., tlto extract- 
ed jiiicp of different plants: ns, succus liquori- 
li.r. Spanish licoric-p — Succus cnterlcus, inlcstl- 
iml jiiliT, flic seeretliiii of the siiinll glands of the Inlesll- 
mil walls. II MI’IIIS III have more or less feclilc mnylolyllc 
and protciilytlv propn ties— Succus gastricus, gastric 
jnlei-.— Succus pancrcatlcuB, pancreatic jnicc. 

SUCCUBS (hii-ktis'), r. t. [v h, succussus, pp. of 
.tiirmliri. Iliiig up, shako tip, < sub, under, + 
i/iKifiiT, whakf, disturb: sec quash. Cl. concuss, 
ili.m.s, ficrcii.s.] To slmko suddenly for any 
piirpimp. as to elicit a splitsliing sound in pnou- 
mothorav. 


iiig tlic anlcrinr margin of one leaf passing be- sucoussation (.snk-u-sii shgii), ii. [< Ij. .viicciis- 
[uargiii of lliatsuccociliiig .v«iv,pp.Kn.r«.Mn.n.v,.sliakPorjprkupanddoMn, 


iicatli the jiostcrior margin 
it: opposed to incuhous: noting tlio foliage of 
certain of Ihn .Junycrmanniaccic. 

SUcenbUB (suk'ij-biw), 11. ; pi. siiccuhi (-hi). 
[< ^1IJ. succuhu.'i, a inasc. form of D. .'uiccului, 
regarded ns fern, only: seo succuha. Cl. ium- 
hii”.] A demon falilcd to Imvc soxunl inlor- 
coiiisp with liumnii lieings in their .sleep. 

Bo Men (Ihey ray), hy IIcU's IlelnsIouB led. 

Have La'cn a Fiircvhiir to their lied. 

Cmeleij, The Jllslress, Lot Enlr. 
The wUclies' circle Intact, charms undlsturhed 
That raised tho sjdrit and rticcuhur. 

Jlrnirnimj, Ithig and liool:, I, 230. 

BUCCUla (suk'ij-lil), II. ; pi. Huccutic (-lu). [Prop. 
siicitlit; L, suhui'a, n wiiicli, windlass, capstan.] 


frp(|. < sucruterc. pp. succursus, fling up : sec siic- 
m...] 1. A trot or I rotting. [Hare.] 

I.UlIng one foot liefiirc nml llic cto-s foot hchind, which 
IssKcciwKfiKii or trotting. Sir T. /troinir, t nig. Err., Iv. 0. 

2. A slinking; succiissioit. 

liy a more frcc|iiciit and n more convulsive cleviitlim 
and duprc”sion of the diaplinigni, ami tlie> mtecnnalinm 
of the liilerTOslal mid nhdoniliial muscles In Imightcr, to 
di ive tliu gall ami other lilller Juices Irom llic. g.all.liladder 
... lion II Into their diioilciniiiis. , , 

Sleme, Tristram .Shandy, Iv. 22. 

Buccussion (su-kush'pn), it. [= F. succussioii, 
< h. surcussin[n-], a slinking, < succutcrc, shalco 
up: seo siiccuss.] 1. The act of shaking.— 2. 
A shaking; a violent shock. 


etc,; < MB. such, suchc, sochc, sichc, a,lso nn- 
nssibilated sik, sHte, contracted, with loss of 
w, from swich, sweeh, sicuch, sioych, swychc, it- 
self contracted, with loss of I, from switch, arc 
ussihilated form of swilc, swilk, swylk, < AS. 
swylc, swilc, swcic = OS, sulik = OFries. suiiik, 
sciiccli, sciik, solk, salk, suich, sek, suk = Sffl. 
solick, soick, sulck, D. sulk = JfLG. solik, sollik, 
solick, solk, LG. solk, sulk, suk = OHG. sulilt, 
solih, solh, MHG. sulich, solich, soldi, G. soldi 
= feel, slikr (> ME. sliko) = OSw. salik, Sw. 
slik = Norw. silk = Dan, slip — Goth, swalciks, 
such; < AS., etc., sit'd, so, + -lie, an adj. forma- 
tive connected with fldic, like, ?fc, form, hody: 
SCO sot and iike^, -iy\ and cl. which, Sc, idtilk 
and thilk, of similar formation with such, and 
each, which contains the same terminal ele- 
ment.] 1. a. 1. Of that land; of tho like Icind 
or degree; like; similar. Such always implies 
from its senso a comparison with another thing, either 
unexpressed, ns being involved in the context (ns, we 
have never before seen such a sight (sc, ns this is); wo 
cannot approve siicfi proceedings (sc. ns these are): such 
men (se. ns ho Is) arc dangerous), or expressed, etich being 
tlicn followed hy ns or that before tlie thing which is tlio 
subject of comparison (ns, wo bavo never liad siic/intimc 
ns tile present; give your children eac/i precepts ns tend 
to make them wiser and better ; the play is not such that 
I can recommend 11). As in such constrnetions oltcn be- 
comes by ellipsis the apparent aubjcct of the verb of the 
second clause: ns, such persons os are concerned In this 
matter. It is to be noted that, ns with other pronominal 
adjectives, the Inderinitc article a or oiincver immediate- 
ly precedes such, but is placed between it and the noun 
to wliicli it refers, or such comes after tbc noun preceded 
by tlie article: ns, such a man; such nil honor; I never 
saw a man such ns be. 

Clcrkns that knowen this sliolde kenne lordcs. 

What Danid seldc of suchc men as the sauter tclletb. 

Piers Phteman (C), viil. 02. 

I am sochc a foie that I love n-notlicr better than my- 
self, and Imnc lilr Icmcd so mochc, where thonrgli I am 
thus bC'Closcd. Merlin (B. B. T. S.), III. GOl. 

For truly, such ns the noblemen ho, such will tho peo- 
ple he. Latimer, Sermon ot the riough. 

The Yiiricty ot tho curious objects which it exhibiteth 
to the spectator is such that a man slinll mucli wrong it 
to speako a little ot it. Cori/al, Crudities, I. 2 IG. 

True fortitude glories not in tlio feats of war as they 
arc such, lint as tlicy serve to end War soonest by a vloto- 
riuus Fence. 4Vi7foH, Uist. En^.i vi. 

Tlicrc is noplaccin Europe fo much frequented by stran- 
ger?, Avlietlicr they nre such ns como out ot curiosity, or 
nfcA who nrc obliged to attend the court of Home on sev- 
cml nccnslons. . « » 

,4tfWison, Ilcmnrks on Italy (Works, cd. Bohn, I. 420). 
Trade brings men to look each other in the face, and 
gives tho p.;rllcs tho knowledge that these enemies over 
Bc.a or over the inountnln nrcsucA men as we, wlio Iniigli 
aiui grieve, who lovo and fear ns wc do. Jitnerson, War. 
Wicn sue/i is followed hy nn attrlbullvc adjective before 
the noun, It assumes a qunsI-aUvcrblal appearance, ns If 
cqulv.alcnt to so: ns, siieh terrible deeds; such reckless 
men; such dltforcnt views; but it is still properly adjec- 
tive, as when with tbc indennite article: as, sncA a terri- 
ble deed ; such n reckless man. 

Such terrible Impression made the dream. 

S/ink,. Bicli. III., 1. 4. C3. 
In 3tiddlc English such appears in another quashadver- 
hlal use, preceding a numeral, In tho senec of ‘ ns much, 
or* ns many*: ns, sKc/iJcrcn, ‘seven sucir — that is, ‘seven 
times ns many.’ 

This toun Is fill of ladyes nl ahoutc, 

Ami to my doom, fa>Tcr than stnchc twelve 
As ever she was, shal I fynden in some route. 

CAnweer, Troilus, iv. 402. 
Tiic length Is suchc ten ns the dccpncssc. 

Pii^riinoffc fl/t/ic ^^^^nhodc, p. 235. (Enei/c. Did.) 
Such wllliout tlic correlative clause with ns Is often n^cd 
cmplmtlcallj’, noting a high degree or a very good or very 
had kind, the correlative clause hoing cither obvious, 
as he did not expect to come to such honor (sc. as ho a^ 
tained), or quite lost from view, ns, swcA a time! ho is 
such a liar! 

How luivc I lost a father I «fcA a father I 
Such a one, Hcclus 1 I am miserable 
Beyond evpre.ssion. * , , 

ScaJt. ami FI , Laws of Candy, I. 2. 

2, The kanif ns pvoviously inoutionod or speci- 
fied; not oilier or diD'croiit. 

A fiyi \vnl to Mamies yc 
'J'o Fee such a clicuulrye. 

Aii/iur (ciJ. Furnlvall), 1.300. 
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Sochc was the a*vision that I saiigh in my slepe. 

Merlin (E. E. T.S.). iii- 032, 

In China they have a holy kind of Liquor made of such 
sort of Flowers for ratifying and binding of Bargains. 

Iloivell, Letters, ii, 54. 

In another garden to the east is such another mosque, 
called by the Mahometans Zalousa, who pretend also tliat 
some holy person is buried there. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, II, i, 80. 
For such is fate, nor canst thou turn its course 
With all thy rage, with all thy rebel force. 

Po 2 >c, Iliad, vlii. 505. 

Such was the transformation of the baronage of early 
England into the nobility of later times. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 299. 

3. Of tliat cluss : especially in the phrase as 
such, Mn that particular character.^ 

Of oncst mertli sche cowdc rith mosche, 

Too daunco and synge and othro suche. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Furnivall), p. 60. 
In it he melted lead for bullets 
To shoot at foes and sometimes pullets, 

To whom ho boro so fell a grutch, 

He ne'er gave quarter f any such. 

S. Butler, lludibras, I. i. 35S. 

Witty men are apt to imagine tlicy arc ngrc_e.ablo as such. 

Sterle, Spectator, No. 380. 

4. Some; certain: used to indicate or suggest 
a person or tiling originally spocilied by a name 
or designation lor which the speaker, for rea- 
sons of broWty, of convenience or re.serve, or 
from forgetfulness, prefers to substitute, or 
must substitute, a general phrase: often re- 
peated, such or such, or such and such (oven 
with a single subject, but in this case implying 
repetition of action or selection of instances). 

Newes then was brought unto the king 
Tliat tliero was sieke a won as hoe. 

Johnic ((.'liild's lialkads, VI. 261), 

She compla} noth of him that, not contented to take the 
wheato, the bacon, the butter, the oylc, the cheese, to glue 
vnto such and such out of y' doores, but also steletli from 
her, to giuc vnto his minion, that which she splnnclh at 
the rock. Gucrarn, Letters (tr. by llellowcs, 1677). p. 810. 

I have appointed my servants to such and such a place. 

1 Sain. xxl. i 

When In rush'd one, and tells him such a knight 
Is new arriv'd Daniel, (Mvil Wars, ill. 

In the mean time, those [conditions In life) of husband, 
wife parent, elilld, master, servant, cltlron of such or such 
a city, natuniPborn suliject of such or such a countrj’, may 
answer the purpose of e.’camples. 

Bcnthaui, Introd. to Jlondsand Lcgl.olatlon. xvl. H. 

From the earliest times wc hear of tlie king of nteh and 
such n pro\inee, the areli king of all Ireland, the kings of 
Orkney and Man, e\cn klug'^uf Dublin. 

The Cenlun/, XL 206. 
As such. Roe def. 3.— Nevcr such. See norrr.— SUCh 
like. See like'-!, a. 

II. jfron. 1. Such a por.sou or tiling: more 
commonly with a plural roforenoe, such iiors-ons 
or tilings: by ellipsis of the noun. 

Such ns sit in darkness and in the shadow* of deatli. 

I’s. c\il. 10, 

2. The same. 

1 bring you smiles of pity, not aflectlon ; 

For such slic tent. 

Beau and PI , Knlgbt of Malt,a, I. 1. 

Suchospondylia (sii'ko-spon-diri-ji), u, ;»/. 
[XL., s (tr. coi^ior, the crocodile, + a 

vertebra: see Kpoiuhjl.'] One of the major 
groups into wliich licplUia (except Vkurospou- 
(h/Jia) are divisible, chnrncteri/cd by Iiaving 
upon the anterior dorsal vertebnu long and di- 
vided transverse jirocesse.s, tlie divisions of 
these witli which the tubercles of the ribs 
articulate being longer tlian those with whiidi 
the lieads of the ribs articulate. The group con- 
tains tlie existing order Crocodilia, and tlie fo‘«sll onlcrs 
7>i'r7/nodonfi‘a. Ornithoscrlida, and Ptero<tauria, which arc 
collectively thus distinguished on the one liniul from 
IIerj)etospondiilia and on tlie other from /Vro 7 >o;id^/fi'a, 
Sec these word®, and ricurn»pomli/lia. 
SUchospondylian (su'ko-spon-diri-an), a. [< 
SuchospondnUa + -a//.] Iiaving a crocodilian 
conformation of the vortebrfo witli regard to 
the articulation of the ribs, in consequence of 
the occurreneo of long divided traiisprocosscs 
of the vertobrnp; pertaining to the 
dtjUa, or having their cliaracter.s. 
suchospondylous (su-k6-spon'<li-lus), a. [As 
Suchospondijlia + -on**.] ISame as suchosjum^ 
difhau. 

SUCk^ (suk), V. [Early mod. E. also.<?oa/.*e; < JfE. 
souiccu, soichcn, suken (prot. see, S(fC, soil:, sol), < 
AS. sucan (pret. s<dc, pp. socen), also siujau =: 
^ID. suiiphrn, D. zuigen = MLG. sugvn = OHG. 
sugau, AlIIG.. sugen, G. saugcu = leel. sjuga, 
suga = Sw. suga = Dan. sugc, suck (Goth, not 
recorded): Tout, root in two forms, ■/ suk and 
■y/ sug ; = W. sugno, suck, = Gael, sug, suck, = 
OIr. sugim, Ir. sughnim, suck, = L. siigcrc (pp. 
suctus) (LL. ^suctiarc, > It. succiarc = (3f. 
succer, succr), suck (cf. L. sucus, succus, juice: 


see s«cc«7cMf, suction); = Lett, suguj suck, = 
OBulg. susati, suck. Hence iilt. soak (of which 
the ME. form soken was more or less confused 
with the ME. forms of awefc), suckle^ suckling, 
honcgstickle, etc.] 1. trails. 1. To draw' into 
the mouth by action of tho lips and tongue 
which produces a partial vacuum. 

Tlie milk thou suek'dst from her did turn to marble. 

Shak., Tit. And., ii. 3. 144. 

The Bee and the Spider suck Honey and Poison out of 
one Flower. Uowell, Letters, iii. 4. 


2. To draw* something from w'ith tho mouth; 
specifically, to draw* milk from. 

A certain woman . . . lifted up her voice, and said unto 
him, Blessed is the womb tliat bare thee, and the paps 
which thou hast luicA'fd. Luke xi. 27. 


Did a child m6k every day a new* nurse, I make account 
it would be no more nlfriglitcd with the change of faces 
at Bi-V months old than at sixty. Locke, Education, § 116, 
Some [bees] watcli the food, some in tho meadows ply, 
Taste every bud, and suck each blossom dry*. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, Iv. 

3. To draw in or imbibo by an}* process; in- 
lialo; absorb: usually with in, out, aicay, etc.: 
as, to suck in air; a sponge sucks in water. 

W'ise Dara’s province, year by year. 

Like a great sponge, flicAed wealth and plenty up. 

LotrcU, Dara. 

4. To draw or drain. 

Old ocean too «/cA’d tliroiigh the porous globe. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 770. 

5. To draw in, as a whirlpool; sw'ollow up; in- 
gulf. 

As waters are by whirlpools sucked and drawn. Dn/den. 
Tims far no suspicion has been siilfcred to reach tlio 
disciple that lie is now rapidly approaching to a torrent 
tliat w ill suck liim into a new faith. 

De Quincetf, Esscncs, iii. 

Ct. To draw in or obtain by fraudulent do- 
nees; soak. 

For thcr is no tbeef wlthoute a lowko, 

Tliat bclpeth hym to wasten, and to soivke 
Of that ho brylic knn or liorwc may. 

Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1. 62. 
To suck In. (a) To ilraw Into the mouth ; imbibe; al>- 
sorb (5) To cheat; deceive; take In. (.Slang.)— To BUCk 
the monkey, sw i/iouA <•!/.— T o suck up, to dmw into 
tbe mouth ; dmw up by aiiv sucking action. 

II. - ntrans. 1. To draw fluid into the mouth ; 
draw by jirodueing a viicmnn, as with a tube. 
W'herc the bee swcAif, there tuck I. 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 8S. 


2. To draw milk from a tent : said of tlio young 
of a mammal. — 3. Todrawairwlien the water 
is low or (lie valve imperfect: said of a punqi. 
This pump never sucks; tticsc screws arc never loo^o. 

J'merton, Fanning. 


SUCk^ (suk), ». [< suck^, V. Cf. suck-, ».] 1. 

Suction by tho mouth or in anyway; tho act of 
sucking; a sucking force. 

Powerful whlrlpool.% iturAj and cildles. 

Sertbner's Mag., Vlll. Gil. 

2, Nourishinent drawn from the breast. 


They moreover dmwc unto tlieinsclvcs. toglthcr with 
tbejr sucke, e>en the nature and ilisposltlon of theyr 
nufbcs. S}>enser, State of Ireland. 

I Imvc given suck, and know 
How tender TIs to love the liabe that milks me, 

Shak., Maclietb, I. 7. 51. 

3. A small draught. [Colloq.] 

HVH, No bouse? nor no tobacco? 

Trtjt. N«»t a i»io*A*. sir; 

Nor tho remainder of a single can. 

Massinger, New Way to Pay Old Delits, I. 1. 

4. Rum or liquor of some kind. TujVs Glos- 
sary. — 5, Same as sucket, 1. 

SUCk-t (suk), w. [< OF. (and F.) sue = Sp. suco 
= Pg. siicco = It. sucen, sugo, < L. succus, prop. 
sffcus, juice, moisture, < sugcrc, pp, suvtus, suck : 
see v., and cf. n., with which .vitcA- 

is confused.] Juice; succulence, 

Tlio force whereof pcarccth the sucke and marie [mar- 
row ] w itiitn in> iHincB. 

Palace of Pleasure, 11. S 5 b. {Xares.) 

suckatasht, «• Snmo ns sm-cotush. 

sucken (suk'n), ». [Also sucl.in; n vnr. of so- 
/.fH.] In .Scots law, tho district nttnehed to n 
mill, or the whole lands nstrieted to n mill, tho 
tenants of wliieh nre hound to bring their grain 
to tho mill to bo ground. Hco tliirlagc. Jamie- 
son. [Ijowlnnd Seoteh.] 

SUckener (snk'ner), II. [< sueVen + -eil.] A 
tenant hound to bring his grain to a certain 
mill to ho ground. Seo sttcL'cn, 

SUCkenyt, n. [ME. sucl:in;i, suhl-cnjic, < OF. soii- 
qiiciiio, sosquenie, soiisl'anic, n surtout (> F. dim. 
souqiicnillc, chiqiicnillc), < JIL. soscania, < MGr. 
(Toiwaiva, a surtoiit ; origin unknown.] A loose 
frock worn over their other clothes hy carters, 
etc. 


She hadde on a sukkenye, 

That not of hempe ne heerdis was. 

Pom. of the Pose, 1. 1233. 

sucker (suk'fir), 11 . [< shc/oI + -erl.] 1. One 

who or that which sueks ; a suckling. 

The entry of doubts is as so many suckers or spungPb to 
draw use of knowledge. 

■ Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 
Spcciflcally— (a) A sucking pig : a commercial term. 

For suckers the demand was not very brisk. 

Standard, Sept. 3, 1882. {Encyc. Dia > 
(6) A new-born or very young whale, (c) In omith , a Mr'! 
wliich sucks or is supposed to do so : only in composition 
See goatsucker, honey-sucker, (d) Inichth., one of num*.r- 
ous ttshes which suck in some way or are supposed to do 
so, having a conformation of the protrusive lips wliich stig- 
gests a sucker, or a sucker-like organ on any part of the 
body by means of wliich the flsli adheres to foreign objects. 
(1) Any North American cyprinoid of tho family Cafo^-foim'- 
dfc, as a carp-sucker, chub-sucker, hog-sucker, etc. Tlit re 
arc about 00 species, of some 12 or 14 genera, almost con- 
fined to the fresh waters of North America, though one or 
two are Asiatic ; they are little esteemed for food, the flesh 
Iieing Insipid and full of small bones. Leading generic 
forms besides Cafogfomus are Ictiobus andBi/5nh'c/jf/f»/g,the 
bitlfalo-flsbes ; Carpxodes, the carp-suckers, as C. cyprinxti, 
tho quillback or sklmback ; Cyclepius, as C. clongaUts, tlie 
blftck-borse, or gourd-seed sucker; Pantosteus, tlie liard- 
licadcd suckers ; Erimyzon, the chub-suckers, us E. sueeiia, 
the sweet sucker; Minxjtrcma, the spotted suckers; Moxo- 
stoma, some of whose many species are called mullet, chub- 
mullet, jump-rocks, red-horse, etc.; and Quassilabia, or 
iiarelippcd suckers. (See the distinctive names, with va- 
rious cuts.) The typical genus Cafogfomug is an extensive 
one, including some of the commonest species, ns C. com- 
mersoni, tho white or brook sucker, 18 inches long, widely 
distributed from Labrador to Montana and soutliward to 
Florida; Its section IJupcntclium contains II. nigricaivt, 
the hog-suckcr, hog-molly, or stone-lugger, etc. (2) Any 
fl.sli of tho genus Lejyadogaster. The Cornish sucker is L. 
qouani; the Connemara sucker, L. cirndoffci; thebimacu- 
latcd or network sucker, L. himaculatus. See cut under 
Lepndogastcr. (Eng.) (3) A snail-flsh or sea-snail; oneof 
scverardlfTercnt members of the family Lipandid/P, as tlie 
miclnoiis sucker, Liparis vulgaris. .Sec cuts under gnaiN 
jlsh. (4) The lump-sucker or Inmp-flsli. Sec cut under 
Cf/cloptcnis. (5) The sucking-flsh or remora. .Sec cut un- 
der Echeneis. (C) A cyclostomons flsh, as the glutinous 
Myrine plutinosn. See cut nnderZmfzb 3. (7) A Call- 
fonilaii fooil-llsh, the scircnoid 3!enticirru8 undulatus. 

2. A suctorial part or orpau ; a formation of 
))ni1s by menus of ivbicb au nuimal sucks, im- 
bibes, or adheres by atmospheric pressure, as 
if sucking; a sucking-tube or sucking-disk, (n) 
The lln of a flsh formed Into a suctorial disk, as that of the 
remora. Sec cuts under iic/iCMCi’g and Phomboehxrtts. (6) 
The mouth of a myzont or cyclostomous flsh. (c) The 
Imustcllalc or siphonal mouth-parts of an insect orsipho- 
nostomous crustacean ; a sneking-tube, especially of a flea. 
Sec cut under chrysalis, (d) One of the cup-shaped suck- 
ing-dl«ksorciipulcs on tlie lower surface of the expanded 
tarsi, found in certain aquatic beetles. They are cither 
afllxed directly to the Joint, ortho smaller ones are ele- 
vated on stems, and rcseinblo wine-glasses In shape. (<) 
An ailbc«ivc pad of an insect's foot, ns a fly’s, by me.'ins of 
which it walks on walls and ceilings; a pulvillus. Ste 
cut \mh‘T house-jly. (/) A sucking-disk or acetabulum of 
the arms of a cephalopod, ns an octopus ; one of the are- 
tabuliferonsnrmsof such an animal. See cut xindcreuttle- 
jUh. (•}) An adhesive or suctorial facet on the head ort.ail 
of various p.amsitic worms, ns tapewonns or leeches; a 
ln>tbrlnin. See cuts under Bucephalus, leech, and cedoid. 
(h) The dlik'llke suctorial mouth of a leech. (0 One of 
the amlmlacral pedicels or tube-feet of cchlnoderms, as 
stnrflsbes ; a sucker-foot or sucker-tube. 

3. Tho piston of a suction-pump. 

l*rctty store of oil must bo poured Into the cylinder, 
. . . that the taicker may slip uji and down in It tlie more 
BinootJily and freely. Boyle, Works, I. G. 

4. A pipe or tube through xvhicli anything is 
drawn. — 5. In hot.i (a) A shoot rising from 
a subtcn*ancnn creeping stem. Plants which 
emit suckers freely, ns the rnspbeiTy and rose, 
are readily propagated by division, {b) A sprout 
from the root near or at a distance from tho 
trunk, ns in tho pear and white poplar, or an 
adventitious shoot from the body or a branch 
of a tree. 

Here, therefore, Is our safest course, to make a retrench- 
ment of all tliose excrescences of alfeclions wliich like 
the wild and irregular gncA-cr, dmw away nourishment from 
the trunk. Jcr. Tafjhr, Works (ed. 1835), I. 103. 

(r) Sumo nshaustoriuni. Compare propm/nZ/na 
(«). — 6, A small piece oflentlicr to the center of 
which a string is attached, used by children ns 
a toy. When rendered flexible by wetting and pressed 
flmify down on a smooth object, ns a stone, the adhesion 
of the two surfaces, due to atmospheric pressure, is so Arm 
tliat a stone of considemble weight may be lifted by tlie 
string. 

7. A parasite; a sponger; in recent use, also, 
a stupid iiersou ; a dolt. [Colloq.] 

Tills sucker thinks nane wise 
But him that can to imnieiisc riches rise. 

Allan Pamsay, The General Mistake. 

A person readily deceived . . . the . . . Suckers, . . - 
who, despite . . . ofl-rcpcated warnings, . . . swallowed 
tho hook so clumsily baited with “Bohemian Oats." 

AVif York Semi-xceckty Tribune, Jan. 11, 18S7. 

8. A cant name for an inhabitant of Illinois. 
[U. S.] — 9. Same as sucket, 1. [Scotch.] 



sucker 


6041 


sudamina 


Clicker (p'lk'fir), i>. [< si(oZ;cr, a.] I, trans. 1 ininno v.i« * ... 

-‘-H off suckers or shoots from; deprive of lioct^nTi°Lp- ''rhich they feed or of the niuK from beneath a Tvater-wheel to the level 

-.f. 11 .. i. ’ m ^nieh they are parasites. ..c ti.„ *„;i tc „.,;a ii,„ ~i...i« 


sm>r-(Ts'; specifically, to remove superfluous of the tail-race. It is said to render the whole 

from the root and at the axils of the rack ?^/«i k'n ’1;“® fall avaUahle. E. H. Kniglit. 

ipovc'? of ftobacco). and pp. 5«cWcd, ppr. suction-plate (suk'shon-plat), n. A foim of 

- sucunm. IFren. o.,,M ric t dental plate for supporting an upper set of 

artificial tooth, held in position by atmospheric 
pressure induced by a vacuum between the 
- -- _ plate and the roof of the mouth. 

TT m , 1. 101. suction-primer (suk'shpn-pri"m6r), a. Asmall 

.f „.in, cni-n,.... *1 , . oiif.Woi . > “'irse. force-pump fitted to a'steam-pump, and used 

To pioiide mth siickeis. as, riio siicl-crcd SUcklet (suk 1), «. [<si,cWc, »>.] A teat. to fill the pump and drive out the^ air before 


,.iv, tlie Indians ordered theirtobaecolnm not certain 
. int I nin informed they used to let it all run to seed! 
ri,- the leaves to keep the sprouts from grow- 

. upm and starring them; and when It was ripe they 
j ■ ‘ 1 olf the leaves, cured them in the sun, and laid them 
;■ I >’ use. Beverley, Virginia, II. ^ 20. 


rans. To give suck to; nurse at the hreast. 
SIjg was a wight, if ever such wight were, 

10 MfcA'tc fools and chroniclo small beer. 


s ot a cuttlefish. II, Sjicneer, Prin. of Psv- 
II. n'traui-'. To send out suckers or shoots. 

It-mo't marked characteristics, however, arc itstcmlen- 
s to immoderately. 

Scril/ner's May,, itarcli, 1S50, p. 762. 

snckerel (suk'fT-el), n. [< s»cZ.-i + -crc7, on mod- 
(if ji’clrrcl.J A catostomoid fi.sh of the Mis- 
b.;--ippi valley, Cyclcpius ctoiigatiis; the Jlissouri 
er crourd-sceii sucker, or Mack-horse, a singular 
e; loriomoid of largo size (14 to 24 feet long), 
.'.n'l of very dark or blackish coloration. See 
.•ui under Cgclepliis. 

sucker-fish (suk'ir-fish), ji. The sucking-fish 
..r remora. Jour. Anthroj). Inst., XIX, 32.'). 
.'■ncker-foot (suk'Dr-fut), »i. 1. One of the suc- 

torial tube-feet, or sucker-tubes, of an ccliino- 
(lorin; an ambulacra! pedicel e.apnble of .acting 
■ ns a sucker. — 2. In ciiloni., a prolcg 
sucker-mouthed (suk'd-r-moutht ), n. Having a 
mouth like that of tho catostomoid fishes called 
{■•iihrs: as, the siicl-cr-moiifhcd buffalo, a li.-.li, 
/( liulius hiibnlus. 

EUckcr-rod (suk'(T-rod), n. A rod which eon- 
iieet.s tho brake and the bucket of a pump. !C. 
h. Kiiighl. 

sucker-tube fsuk'C‘r-tfib), ii. One of the sucker- 
f( ('( of an echinoderm. 

sucket (suli'ct), II. [Partly an nccom. form of 
,'MV(id(, partly < sud:t- Cf. cquiv. 

j. 'i'r/.rr, 9.] 1. A <lried sweetmeat or sngiir- 
pluin: hence, a delicacy of any kind. 

UliKiim, all raccinoc, brake vppe riiitcadni ('al(eii, 
brol." open bUcliestci, Bpojled Buclic pmnlsyon <i( (ooble 
ftilbd iralcrs anil nieketu, as lie linue proiiliicl tor Ins 
lic.''llli anil lelte liyni notlijaigc. 

J:, Kdrn, first bCKiks on America (t<l. Arbor, p .",77) 
Put, niondcnr. 

Here arc weUtf, and sn'oet ilbbes. 

rktthfr, .sc'i Vojace \. 2 . 

2, A sucking rabbit, ITallhccU, [Obsolete or 
proviiieinl in both ■uses.] 
suckfish (suk'fisli), n. 1, Tho suekitig-fieh 
or roiiiora.— 2, A crustacean parasite of tlie 
spenn-whalc: so called by whalemen. i.oiitail 
Ine I< sail to be done by tlie ivbnie to rid Itself of lliese 
Ir iiiMc'orae criatiires. C. Jf. Scaiimon, 
suckin (siik'iii), u, Heo sucl;cn. 
suck-iu (siik'in), II. [< siiri.- iii .• sec .siic/,-'.] a 
trke-iii; a fraud. [Slung.] 
sucking (suk'iiig), p. a, [< J03. soul-iug ; jijir. 
of I.■l((■/.■l, r.] 1 . Drawing or deriving liouri-,!!- 


n are not only «mcA*s, but stilts to creep admitting steam to the main pump, 

areujion. Sir r. Zferterf, Travels, p. 20 . Suctiou-pump (suk'shpn-pump), II. A 


suckler (suk'kT), n. [< sucUe + -cri.] An 
nnimnl wlncli tncklcs its young; au 3 '^mamnial; 
also, a 3 'o\mg onp not 3 ’^et Aveaned; a suckling. 

Sucklers, or oven weaned calves. 

The Field, J.*in. 1C, 18S0. iEneyc. Diet.) 

Sticklers (suk'Jprz). ». [Pl. of siicJcIcr.^ Tlie 
red clover, Tnfnhiim profense; also, tho whito 
oloA’er, T, rtpenc so called boeauso the flowers 
are sucked for honev. BritUn and Holland, 
[Prov. Eng ] 

suckling i-uk;iing), ». ami a, [< ME. sokling. 


pump 


having a barrel placed above tlie level of the 
Avator to be di*awn, a suction- 
pipe extending from the barrel 
down into tliewatertobe raised, 
an inlet-valve opening inward 
or toward the piston, and an 
outlet-valve in the piston. When 
the piston is raised, the air in thebarrel 
below the piston expands, its tension 
is correspondingly diminished, and the 
pressure of the external 'air upon the 
surface of the liquid outside forces it 
up into the BUction*tube. Seepumpl. 




I ,1 suckler; a 3 'oung animal 

not yc? \\« aiir<L 

II d»e3 ftiul Pg. vHI. 2. 

Tlic tcnd’rcst Kid 
And t.ittest of my Hock, a iStfoA'ftn^r yet, 

Tli.at ne'er had Nourishment but from the Teat. 

Coityrctc, Ir. of Eleventh Satire of Juvenal. 

2, i<(\ Tito white eloA'cr, TrifolUtm repens; (h) 
t bo rod clover. T. pralcnsc; (c) the honeysuckle, 
ton terra 1/ rtch/tnmunt : so cnllod because their 
flowor-tubo" aro suokod forhono 3 '. Britten and 
UoUand. fProv. Eiig.] —Lamb’s suckling, the 
white Clover .ind tlie bird Vfoot trefoil, Lolttn comicida- 
ht9 - Yellow suckling, an agricultural name for tho 
fininli ydbiu dovir, TrijoHxtm mimat. 

II. Sin lvMig. as a A'oungmammal; not 3 ’ot 
ucaiiod; In iuc, figuratively, 3 'oung aud inex- 

o I'fcn-bt uh'Tcat some euclliny sorrow clings. 

Siitnburnc, Laus Vcnorls. 

suckstone .snk'ptdn). n. [< SueJ:^, t'., + 

'riic siiekfisli, Eeheneis remora, 

\ little < di 

(.aik. rtiiiot.i 



obj. 


iijciit from the raotiieris breast; iiotyotwcaiicd; suction (siik'siion), ii. [(.OF. suction, E.succion 


3). Draining; cxiiau.sting. 


= Sp. snrciou, < D. ns if ''suctio(n-), < sitgcrc, pp. 
siirlus, suck: see suet:.} Tho process or con- 
(iitidii of sucking; tho romoval of air or gas 
from any interior .space producing n diminu- 
tion (if jiro.sMiro wliich induces .an inriisli of 
giis or lii|uid to ro.storo tlic equilibrium, if iiic 
procesH I^ maintained, a coiitinuoiis current Is produced. 
.See rnctfon-]ntinp and jntmjA. Also used attrlbiitivcly. — 
Suction curette of Teale, an instrument employed for 
the removal of a roft cataract from the cj’c. 

she . . . looked upon a«i <iicxvu^ suction-anemometer (suk'shon-nn-o-mom^c- 
CharlnUe BronU, .Slilrley, xlv. t<‘T), w. Au ni»*moinctiT in which a diminution 


very 3 'oung. 

There vcrc three nielnny pigs sen-'d up In n di«h 

Marrinyer, City Madam, li 1, 
Hejico — 2, ri’giirntivol 3 ',A'or;r young and iiic\- 
pfn«iu-fd; undergoing’ training; in tlie curly 
of u career; in leading-strings; “voaly.*” 

M) tiicmka arc hnt niekina critics, wJio would f.iln he 
rjlhl'Hng ere tliclr teeth are come. 

Vryden, All for e, I’ref. 

Thf verj' curates 
£?!nt« 


Accidhi ys a fovkiny sore. 
IFoi 


valvo in the bottom of tho bar* 
rel, below the piston. — 2. ^ a 
steam-engine, a valve through 
Avhich tho rise of the plunger 
causes the Avater from the hot- 
well to flow into the feed-pump, 

Suctoria (suk-to'ri-a), n, pi, 

[NL., neut. pl. of siicforiw^; see 
srrcforio»5.] Suctorial animals; 
applied to various zoMorical s.ction.pump. 
groups m AVhlch the mouth is pistons ^ barret; 
suctorial, haustellatO; sipho- 
nostomous, or othon\nse fitted box; e, valve in pis- 
for sucking. Speciflcally_(at) In LtoltfwSir'nffi 
icAfa., the cyclostomous fishes, or my- barrel; g, spout, 
zonts ; tho lampreys and hags, having pump-dale, or dale. 
Die mouth formed into a sucker ; In 
Cuvier's system, the second family of Chondropteryyii 
^ra»c/u'is;tr*. later called Cyclostoinata, or Cyelostomi, and 
Myzontes, and now known as the class Mareipobranehit. 
AUo Suetorii. See cut under fampre?/. {b\) In Vermes : 
(1) The suctorial or discophorous annelids; the leeches: 
nowc.allcd Ilirudtnea, See cut under fceeft. (2) A branch 
of the phylum Platyhelmia, composed of tho three classes 
Trematoidcn, C<r«loi'rfca, and llirxtdinea: an artificial group 
contrasted with a branch CUiata. E. B. Lankester, (ef) 
In entom., the suctorial apterous Insects: so called byDe 
Geer; in Latrelllc’s system, the fourth order of Insects, 
also called by him Siphonapiera, and now known as Apha* 
nipkra ; the tleas. (d) In Cruetacea, tho BMzoeephala or 
Centroyonida. (e) In Protozoa, the suctorial, aclnetlform, 
or tcntacullferous infusorians ; in the classification of Cla. 
p.arfedo and Lachmann (1858-CO), tho tlilrd order of Infxi- 
Kon'a, consisting of a family Acinctina, with 8 genera : called 
r< F fono 4 - by Kent 5Piin(an(f(ycra euefon’o, Saa TmtaculifcTa. 

0 ^ W-ti,""ninr: Sil:!; suctorial (suk-tfi'ri-nl), « [< Eiicton'-miE + -ui.] 
1 . Adapted for sucking ; fimctionuig ns a sucker 
or sucking-organ of any kind ; sucking ; haustel- 
Into: as, the suctorial mouth of a lamprey; the 
suctorial tongue (antlia) of a butterfly or moth: 
tho suctorial proboscis of a flea; the suctorial 
disk of a sucking-fish, an ootopotl, a leech; the 
suctorial facets of a trematoid worm ; the sucto- 
rial tentacles of an infusorian. — 2. Capable 
of sucking; fitted for imbibing fluid or for nd- 
iicring by menus of suckers ; provided with a 
sucking-organ, whether for imbibing or for ad- 
iioring ; of or pertaining to tlic Suctoria, in any 
sense : as, a suctorial bird, fish, worm, insect, 
crustacean, or animalcnlo.— Suctorial fishes, the 

cyciloslomoiiB DbIicb, or Inmprcya and hags : samo us Slip- 
toria (a). Tholanceletshavehccncallcd/riniied-jnout^d 
Bvetorial fishes. 

[< suctori~ons + 


A Middle English form of 


l :i suckstone, that stalctli a ship under 
Withals, Diet., IGOS. 

sucreM, und 

sHtinr. 

sucre- I "o'kn-k n. A sih’er coin of Ecuador, of 
the \v»*ig)ir i>t' 25 grams and tho flnoncss of 

Ilrjt. ofSrr. Trt'fifiitrtj, 1880, pp. 230, 412, 

413. 

sucrose (Mi'krds), n. 

•O'/ .] A gcnfTnl name for the sugars identical 
ill romposition and in general properties AAith 
caiu -sugar. having tho formula (CioH oo Oi)))r- 
''Unie as .sat charo.s'c. 


}*olHical J'oerns, ctc.'(cd, Fumivall), p. 117. 

Sucking center, a nerA’ous center believed toexift in Die 
nie»luna,\;JDi afferent fibers from tlic lifDi and glos^opliu- 
p'nL'tal mr^’es — Die clfcrcnt fillers being In the facial, 
liyi»o 2 lo“«us, third division of the fifth, and brnnclKs of 
the cera'ical plcins, wlilch supply the ilcnrcssora of Die 
kovtr Jaw.— Sucking dove, a sucker or dupe; a simple- 
ton; a cony; a gull. 

Bucking-bottle (Buk'ing-bot^I), n, A nursing- 
boltle. 

A sucker; 


of pre^'Siirocan.sctlbA'tlioAvindisusedasainca- , . . 

sure of its A'ldocity. Two different forms have been SUCtOTian (suk-to ri-an), 71 


proposed, corrcHponding to two distinct Avays in whicli a 
moving fluid produces a diminution of pressure. Tills, 
the ho called suction is produced In tlic one by the wind 


-on.] A suctorial animal ; a memher of tlie 
Suctoria, in any sense; especially, a cyelosto- 
mous fish. 

lilowing throiigli a horizontal tube having n contracted Q«fvfnri’fiTta fanle tn'r-i «cA er re 'MT. c-», /.#/»»*;♦/<. 
fii'cD«m, and in the otfier by the wind blowing across the SUCtOriOuS tSUK to ri-llSh TJIj* 

inoutiiofavcrtH.aitiibo. \ hi- suctoriuSy < sugcrc, pp. suctuSy suck: see 

suction-box (■suk'bliqn-boks), II. Inpapcr-mak- suchl.'] Same as sneformi.— Suctorious mandl- 
iiia, a cliamlier in which tliorc is a partial vacu- bibs, in entam., mnndiblcs which are tubular, having an 

,i,k nloond h(»ln\v 111 ,, wnli nf niiin fn nomet I,, orilleo throngh which liquid food passes to the moutli, as 

inn, place! Uclou the a oh ol pulp to assist m p, certain nqunlio beetles and in tlie young 

removing tlio water from It. nnHIon. 

sneking-disk (suk'ing-disk), ji. A siickor; a suction-chamber (suk'shoii-chrim-^hCT), «. Tho sud (sud), ii. [A var. of sod, or from tho samo 
ui«eoidal sucking-organ, as an neetahiiitim: ap- Imrrol orchaiiiberof a pump into wliicli tho li- ult. soiireo: sco sod, .seethe. Cf. sitds.] 1. The 
plied to any flat or concave expansive surface quid is delivered from tlio suction-pipe. drift-sand loft in meadows by the overflowing 

which functions as a sucker. SUction-fan (suk'slion-fan), h. liiiHidmi/, afnii of rivers. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A young scallop 

EUoking-flsh (siik'ing-fish), n. 1. A fisli of tlio for witlidrawing by suction cliaff and refuse of tlio first year, from July to November, 

family Echcnoididic ; a remora.— 2, Tho lam- from grain, or steam and hot air from meal as sud (sud), v. t . ; prot. and pp. sudded, ppr. sud- 

proy. [Doeal, Eng.] it comes from tho burs. E. IT, Knight. ding. [< .sud, a.] To cover with drift-sand by 

sucking-pump (suk'ing-pump), n. Samo ns suction-pipe (suk'sbon-pip), «. 1. Tlio pipe flood. Il'rir/hi. [Prov. Eng.] 

suction-pump. loading from tho bottom of a piirap-harrel or sudamina (au-dara'i-nil), n. pl. [NL., < L. su- 

BUcking-stomach (suk'ing-Rtum''ak), n. The -cylinder to the well, cistera, or reservoir from (iorr, sweat: see .■niddfibii.] In jpnf/io?., vesicles 
haustellnto or Buotorial stomach (it various in- which the water or other liquid js to be drawn reaorabliiig millet-seeds in form and magni- 
secte and some crustaceans, which sucks up tho up. Seo pumpl . — 2. An air-tight pipe niii- tude, npipenring on tho skin in various fevers. 



sudamina 

In sifrrnwznn dba the cplthclhiin !s inncerntcd ami the 
vesicular contents milky; In sudamina crifstalUiia the 
vesicles arc clear; ami in sudamina rubra they have a 
rcildish base. 

sudaminal (su-clam'i-iial), a. [< sitilnmhia + 
-al.} Portaiiling to or of tlio iiahiro of siidam- 
iua. 

Sudanese (sU-da-iios' or -iioz'), a. and ii. [< 
Smliin (soo dof.) + -esc.] I. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Sudan, or Soudan, a region in Africa 
Ij’ing south of Saliara, and soinotiincs extend- 
ed to include the valley of the middle Nile and 
the region eastward to the Rod Sea. 

II. 51. siiiff. and pi. An inhahitant or tlio in- 
habitants oil Sudan. 

Also Soudanese. 

SUdarium (su-dit'ri-nm), a.; -nl. sudaria (-jl). 
[Li.: soosKflni'i/.] A handkorenief. 

The most intrepid veteran of us all dares no more than 
wipe his faco with his cambric sudarium. 

Siidncif Smith, In Lady ITollamh 111. 
Spccincally— (n)Thelcgcmlar}‘swcnt«elolh; thohamlker* 
chief of St. Veronica, according to tradlllon mlraculouRly 
impressed with the mask of Christ : also, tho nniikln about 
Christ’s head (Jolin xx. 7). (6) In general, any miraculous 
portrait of Christ. «Sco vcrnictc. (c) Same us vmuijdc, I. 
(rf) Tho orarlum or vc.xillum of a pastoral stalf. 
suaary (suMn-ri), ». ; i)l. suduvirs t-nz), [< ^115. 
sitdart/Cf < Ij. :mdanuiu, a cloth for vi]uiig off 
perspiration, a handkerchief, < fuidarCf sweat: 
soo sudation,'] Same as audnvium. 

He showed mo tho clothe In j c whlclie 1 wnippcd his 
body and also the ri((fnr>/e that 1 bnunde his hedo with- 
all. Jttfrph a/ Jrimnthir (H. L. T. S.), p, ao. 

Hero a monk fumbled at the r.Ick man’s month 
With some undoubted relic — a 
Of the Virgin. i’aracelsuf, 111. 

BUdation (bU-du'slion), jj. [< L. .'iudtttwOh), n 
sweatinij, p’rr.spirnnon, < sudarr, pp. sudatiis, 
sweat; soo vsinvtf.] AMYtMitinj;. 
sudatorium (su-ila-to'ri-unn, a.; pi. sudatono 
(-a). [L., < .vidttrc, pp. sweat.] A 

liot-air bath for proiluclnff por.spirntitni. 
sudatory (sfiMA-to-ri), ». ami o, [< L. .vio/tt/o- 
rim, povtainin;; to or sorviutr for .sweating. < 
pp. .vmht/a.v, sweat.] I, a.; ]d. .Narfo fo- 
ri r.v (-ri 7.) . That which is smlorilie; a .sweat- 
batli; a smlatoriuia ; a diap)i<»rotie, 

Nccre to tids caicare thenattiral fl«i\esof St. (Jennnln, 
of the nature of xmfalonf'.t in ^ertalne eluunbcm parll 
tlond ulth stone for tlie '<Icl. to tsw ealo (n. 

Ular). Teb 7, lOlf. 
IL o. 1. Sweating or perspiring. — 2. I*ro« 
moling or nnluetng perspiration; stnl<irilie; di- 
nphorotie, - Sudatorj* fever, Rucatlnusfio.m'>5 
sudd (sml), II. [< Av. suthi, .stidd, a harrit'r. 
obstacle.] An ininenetniblo ina‘*s of floating 
water-plants interlaeiMl wiili tninkM <»f irons 
ami (leenyod vegetable matter, forming lloal- 
iiig islamis in tlie White Nile. 

It h In tills part of the NMiIle Kile llnd, from time to 
time, forms tin* rwld that >eget:ddt lurrler ubl< It com 
pk'teb closer tiu riier to navig.tthtn 

.^cnhiirr’f .Viiy., ^ I fiiM. 
sudden (smrm, n. ami «. [ICarh mml, Iv. ul^'O 
nuddain, .Noiir/iiiin*, .>odt ni(, < M IC. mo/hiii, in, 
sodci/u, undm, Midmt, < OK. andain, f-ndtifiii , ,mi- 
daht, fiouhdntii, .snnditin, K. 'oiir/ni/i = I’r. M///fiiii, 
suhidu, sidntfin = Sp. sidniamn = Kg, suisiittmo 
r= It. fiuhtidni n, Miiiffii/ifi, .smhlon, < L. .Mi//if<i- 
ll^ll^, ML. also sidnttnitu>, Muhlen, K .sulntiis, 
sudden, lit. tiiat >\hieh has come stealthily, 
orig. pj). of >ulnrt\ eoim* or go stealthily, < mi*/i, 
under, + iiv, go: see ffo*l. Cf. suhiftnirnits.] 

1. II. 1. Happening without notme, instantly 
and une.\i»ectedly ; immediate; instant. 

To glnd, ni to foi}, but kepe tine lUi'iie bllueae 
Tor Io«, or lu» rt , or on> va^i unlnu 

//oil/.* (11. II. T S ), p. at. 
From llglitning nnd tempest , from plnum, pestilence 
and LamltH . from battle and mnrdir, ami fnan sudden 
dentil, Oo'jil I/ird, delber an ' 

thioK o/ Ciniiuuin Vraijer, Litnn]i. 
I’or when tliey Fball p.ny, I'e.icc and Fafel>. tlien sudden 
destruction Cometh upon them. ITIiih \ a 

2. Found or hit upon unc.vpeotedly. 

bp hpntng a •‘uddain itrovi , nhen i verj’ Tree 
Impiojdtd na'jWlth lliniHof Fofimt thniats 

./. ileaunuud, I’d^che, h. s«, 

A road ! a long nnd ample un> 

Iliad, XV. Jn:>. 

A sudden little river erosseil m> pith, 
v\8 nnexiiected us a Pen>ent lomes 

Jtrou'uxu'i, I’lillde Holand 

3. Hastily mmle, jiiu in use, employed, pro- 
pared, etc.; i|iiiok; rajiid. 

Kover was fcuch .'mvhfra peholar made 

Sh(d,\, rien. \ , I 3 aj 
'nio«c pious flouilshes and cidours, examin’d thoi ought), 
me like tlie Apples of Afiphaltls. appealing goodlj to llie 
sudden eye, lint look well upon tlicm, or at least but 
loucb lliem, and they tiirne Inti* Clmleis. 

Millvn, nikonoklastes, xxlv. 
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Nothing Is more certain than that great poets aro not 
stiefifen prodigies, but slow results. 

Lou'clt, Study Windows, p, 231. 

4. Hasty j violent j rash; precipitate; passion- 
ate. 

The wordcs of this sodcjin Diomede. 

Chaucer, TrolUis, v. 1024. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, LUsc, dcccllful, 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of ever}* sin 
Tiiat has a name. Shak., Macbeth, Iv. 3. SO. 

How*, child of wrath and auger I the loud He? 

For what, iny sudden boy? 

J). Jonson, Alchemist, Iv, 1. 

5. Inc«67., abrupt; sharply dclined from neigh- 
boring parts: as, a sudden antennal club; a 
sudden trimeRHoii.=Syii. 1. Unoxpccleil, imntillcl. 
pated, unlooked-for, abrupt. 

II. «, That which is siuldon; usurpri.so; an 
uno.xnocted occurrence. [Obsololo except in 
tho piivnscs below.] 

I would wish narenis to mark hccdfiiUy the wllty ex- 
cuses of their children, esncclallyat suddaiiut nnd sur- 
prIrMs. Sirfl. iroffo)t,ltell(iuIfe, p. S(. 

All of (onl a oiiddcn, at the ouddonl, on a (tho) 
ouddon, of a ouddon,oftlio ouddonl, Fooncr than was 
expected; without the iieunl preparatives; all at oncennd 
wltiiuut notice; hastily; unexpectedly; suddenly. 

llcfnro we had gone far, we saw att n/ a sudden nhout 
fifty Arab horse coming towards us ; Immediately cver^' 
one Imd his fire anna ready. 

J*octicke, l)e.«crlpllon of the Knst, H. 1. 14r>. 

In the wnrro wee haiio seoiic many Cnidelnes IorIc for 
no other cause hut for that, when they shmilde hniicdone 
0 thing at the fnudaine, tliey haiic sit downc witli great 
loysuru to take cotinsell. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowe.% ir*77), p. 70. 
How art thou lost ! how on a sudden lost. 

J/i7/on, P. L., Ir. POO. 

Wlirn you linve n mind to leave jour master and arc too 
bashful to brc.ak ttiemattor, for fe.nrof olfetidingbIm,tbc 
best w ay Is to grow rude and satiey of a sudden. 

Su\tt, Advice to Servants ((icneral Directions). 

Mil) nm) not 1 he a favourite on the sudden t I see mv 
thing iigninst It. Iteau. and /*/., Mimmn-IIntcr, 1. 3. 

O’ the sudden, ns good gifts are wont befall. 

Itrmvnttuj, Kliignml Donk, 11. 1,^.?. 

On ouch a nuddent, «> suddenly. 

!•* It iHKxIble, on such a sudden, )ou sboiild fall Into so 
strong a liking with old Sir Dow land’s >oiinge«t son? 

ShttK , As you Like It, 1. :i. 27. 
Upon allQUddcnst,fora11 unexpected occurrences; for 
all emergeiuk*. 

lie clrcmn<pect and earefiill tohaiiejoursblpsln readh 
nesse, ami In gM«Ml onler idvvnle«, nnd rj»m all sudden*, 

ilaXltniVs Votiaiie*, I. ir.L 

sudden (MHrii), «<(!•. [<smldin.a.] Kmlilon- 
h : iim'\]M'i'tv(l!y. 

suddenly adr. f< MIC. .Kidiiinlii, sn- 

diiinticlii ; < .•.uddtn -1- 1. In ii mkIcUmi 

(ir unpxiivctfil iimimiT: unexjipc’tmlly: Im'slily; 
\Utlioiil iifi'imnilioii oriirvmoililaliou; (|uickly; 
iimniMliulcIy. — 2. In eunl., Mmrply: alinijitly; 
vi|iiiir('ly : iiv, a jmrl .'nuhlrnhi tniiiciilp. 

suddenness (mui'h-ik-.). h. ‘tIio Miiti* orclmr- 
iicliT nf lii'inn MiiliU'ii, ill miy spiim'; ii vnniiiif; 
■ir Impiii'miiK witlioiil jiri'viiins iiolicp. 

suddenty (Mul'n-ti), n. [< OV. .londiainvlr, R. 
\ndaini l< MI/. 'xidii(an<ilii(t-).':, !iinlil('niii"->. < 
I/, xulnliint II.':, siiililcii; M'i‘ .s'Hrlff/H.] .Sllililoil- 
[Scdtrli.] — On (oO n oudilcnty.im n milih'ii ; 
vIDiuiit iiri'im'tlll.illtin. 

M) r:iUii r's («iii:ur «n. Iiki.ciI i/ a ruitUfiihi. 

.Vfi.i;, i;i’ili;»iiiitU>l, Idler \1. 

SUdder (muI'i'tI, «. [< Iliml. .■.adr, < Ar. .••iidr. 
(•liter.] Cliicf: in IIvn"al '•iiiTiliviilly noting 
hcvcnil iniiKirluiit dcjiiivliiu'nt'.or frovcrmneiit : 
11 -. tli(>.Mi(/(/fr court or.snddtr iiiliiwlpl ; tlip .mk/- 
ihr lioiird (of vpvcmuc); tlip .vioWd’ elution, or 
tlio pliicf hintioii of II ili.strict, wliprp tlio civil 
(l^icilll^ rcM(lp. 

.\ii Imll.in la«'}vrcxi>rc«'!c'\tlil.ti) r.iylnctlKil tlio three 
(ihUr Illul( I’oiirlH nerc fenned tij tlie fiirldo nf Itie Su. 
Iiri’iiie mitl StnUtfr foiirl?, wortl.'i ulileti Iinve the ramu 
iite.uiliir, Idtt which Iniltcwte .cry (Illterent trlljmialx. 

Mttiiir, Vlllnee (•(iininuiilth'S ji. tIO. 

SUd-oll (.wiul'oil). II. In .Mifi;i-iii(i/.iiu/, oil or fttl 
fpcovpri'il from Miiipy wiilor.-: or sluls. TIicnd. 
(Illlim to jwieli Willem of liii nctil In fiiilllcleiit qiiniitity to 
iieutr.ilire the nlknll free, tlio oily mutter?, whicli llieii 
(■eietnile froni tlio w'litcr unit lire fo reimtiicil. 

sudor (M'l'ilor), II. [Ij., < sndare, Kwoiit : spo 
.einii/.] Stt’put or jipr.Mpirntionj tlie iiispiiKiblo 
vapor or i-pii.i.iiilo water wliivli i.siaie.s from tlio 
.smlorifiTims ]iorps of tlio sitin ; diapliorpsi.k. — 
Sudor anBlIcHO,llior.iiKll«li«wealliic-sIel;iies'i.— Sudor 
cnicntus, heiiiiiiiililni')i'i. 

sudoral (suMil-riil), n. [< .xndor -i- -«!.] Of or 
ppftaiuiiie lo Wdor or swont. 

sudoriferous (hu-do-rif'p-rus), a. [= P. sndo- 
rij'ire = Sp. sndorlfiro "— Pj;. It. sndoyifero, < 
I/. .s-ii(?iiri/rr,.swpnt-pro(luciuc;.<.s-iii/(ir(,eii"ffoi'i.s), 
swc'iif , -f fern = K. /imi-l.] ' IJpariii" or prodtt- 

piiiK .swoiit; Kudoriiinrous SudorlforouB Bland. 

Same as sitcat-ffland. 
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sudorific (su-dmiif'ilc), a. and ji. [= P. siido- 
rififpie = Sp. sudorifico = Pg. It. sudorifico, < h. 
sudor, sweat, 4- faccrc, make, do.] I. a. Caus- 
ing, iudttcing, or promoting sweat; sudatory; 
diapliorotio. 

A decoction of Fiitiorfiichcrhs. Paeon, Nat. Hist., 5 Too. 
Did you ever . , . burst out into sudorific exudation 
like a cold thaw? JJarham, Ingoldsby Legends, J. 137. 

II. 51. Something wilieli promotes sweating; 
a diaphoretic. 

sudoriparous (su-dp-rip'a-rus), a. [< L. sudor, 
sweat, -f piarcrc, uring forth, produce.] Se- 
creting sweat; producing perspiration.— sudo- 
riparous Bland. Same as swcat-ffland. 

sudoroust (su'dp-rus), a. [<L1j. sudorus, sweaty, 
< li. sudor, sweat: see sudor.] Sweaty; stieltj- 
or clammy like sweat; consisting of or causeil 
hy sweat. Sir T. Jirownc, Vnlg. lirr., v. 21. 
Sudra (so'drii), 51 . [Also Soodra (and Soodcr ) ; < 
nind. si(drn,'’< Skt. yudrfl.] The lowest of tlip 
four principal castes into which Hindu society 
was anciently divided, composed of tho noh- 
Arj’an ahorigincs of India, reduced to suhjcc- 
fioii or servitudo hy their Aryan eongucrors. 

TI1C Dmbrnln still dodges the abndow of the Soodra, 
nnd Ihc Soodra spits upon the footprint of tbo I’nrlnb. 

J. ir. Palmer, Tlic New nnd the Old, p. 2S0. 

suds (sndz), v.fl. [Prop, pi, of sud, var. of: sod, 
lit. ‘abubbling orboUing^: soo sudf sod, seethe.] 

1. "Wntcr impreguatod "Nvitli soap, forming a 
frotliy uinss; a lixivium of soap and water. 

Alnsl my mlscmblc mnstcr, wbnt suds nrt thou wash’d 
Into 1 Jfnr/fo», TIjc Knwne, Iv. 1. 

Why, thy best slilrt Is In t’ m/dF, nnd no time for t* 
starch nml Iron It, Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Ix)vcr8, xrlL 

2. Tho foam or spray cluimed upby a wounded 
wlinlo; wliito water. [Slang.] 

An ofilcer of nhoat never follows the wnkc of n right 
V) hale, for the moment the boat strikes the suds It Is mnin- 
tnlnciUliattbcwbnlclfilinmedlateb nmdcncQunlntcdwIth 
tlie fncl tbrougb some unknown ngcncy. 

fisheries of U. S., V, 11. 2G1. 
In tho outls, In Inrmoll or dlfilcnlty; In distress. fC’ob 
hHi.) 

HIsMrM.lwm benil’d; 

i will, r fnith; I will go presently: 

Will you forsake me now, nnd Icnve me T the sudsf 

Pleleher, NVIldgoose Clm«e, II. 3. 
BTlG^ (fvu), !•.; ])rot. and pp. .fard, ppr. suin^, 
[Knrly mod. K. also 5rip; < M12. sunt, smren, 
ir^ n, .vruirni. < OK. sneir, sevir, ul.‘?o 
.s*arr, suivre, K. .<:a/iTr = Pr. scyre, scfjmr^Sj}. 
I*g. snjmr = It, scymre, follow, < JAj, ^scgucrc, 
follow, for Jj.scfjui, follow: .^eo seguent, nnd eL 
fjf.var, ;)ar.s‘»r,.x‘/ri7, .s'hjVf, etc.] I, trans. If. To 
follow; follow after; iiursuo; chase; followin 
attemlance; nllond. 

MnMre, I sbal rue thee, wlildir cucr thou slwlt go. 

nVffCr. Mnl. vlll. ID. 

For J It was llier m> mnn that bndde him srirrd. 

Chnuecr, Nun's Priest’s Talc, 1. .GW. 
I sbal ^mre thi wllle. J'ters Ploicman (B), xl. 21. 

2t. To follow up; follow out; contiaue. 

hut wblle 1, sufinr this so good successe, 

I-alil siege to Orllnnnce on tbo river’s side. 

•Vi’r. for Marjs., p. 31(5. (WnrrA) 
lie mennes no more to sew 
Ills fonner (piest, so full of tollcnnd p.ainc. 

Sjwnser, V, Q., VI. Ix. 2. 

3. To follow with ontrealy; seek to porsunde; 
entreat. 

I s'/irtf(fe bys Grace (nenr?* VlII.l to slgne the PopK 
letlre. And lie comnnmlyddo me to brj'iigo the same 
unto bym at evynsongo tyine. 

Jtichnrd Pace, LlIIs's Hist. Letters, 3d ser., 1. 277. 

4. To seek after; try to win; seek tho favor 
of; sock in marriage; woo. 

I wnsbelov’il of mnny n gentle Kntgbl, 

.\nd rmfr nnd sought with nil the service dew. 

Spenser, Q., VI. vlil. 20. 
They would sue me, nnd woo mo, nnd Hatter me. 

Tenniison, The Mcnunhl. 
C, To seek justico or right from hy legal ])ro- 
cc.*??; instiluto proco.'i.s in Inv’ against; pro.so- 
euto in a civil action for the recovery of a real 
orFU])poscd right: as, to,<?aeone for debt; to 
.xta* one for datnagos in tresi)ass. [Used somo- 
lijuc.s of tho object of tbo action itisteud of tbo 
defendant.] 

Thecxcculorsof hlFhop'} nrcFurif If thclrmanslon-housc 
he stilfercd to go to dcc.ay, JlonXcr, Dccle.'*. Polity, vll. 24. 

It Is wrltlon, our men’s goods nnd cslntc.R In .Spain nrc 
cnnllpcatcd, nnd our ujcn some to be Imprisoned, 
others to ho enjoined, on pain of death, to depart. 

Court and Times of Charles X., I. G9. 
To Buc llvcryf, to buo out livery, to take proceedings, 
on nrrlvhig nt nge, to recover hinds which tin* king had 
held ni guurdinn In chlvalr)* during tho plalntlH’s minor- 
ity; hence, metaphorically, to declare one’s self tif nge. 

I nm denied to sue mv livcrt/ here. 

Shak., BIch. n., II. 3. 129. 
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Our lUtlo Ciiplil Imtli ?tfcry, <nifri /' rmH « 

Ana Is no more In l.Is miiiorlly.*^ , “ffio • 

Joimc, Eclogue ( 1013 ). \ . « t!‘. 
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Sco sought, snip: 
See souglfl. 


sufferer 

Mnignnors licm soiac,nna baaOe hem suffre nna n-biac 

while tlicimyglit for to socour llicirc p^cplc. 

lUrhn (B. B. x. S.), il. 105. 


It «o:cn.'a.th_cm totjojue from the SUfferaWe (su£'ei-u-W), n!""i;<'ME: ~suffraii!e^< 


suT^iccrCf put into, affoi'd, fumisli. bo stiQicieut: 
SOD si((?(cc.] a’o substitute. [Euro.] 

The nucstlon rras of siiffecUnn Amaims, Duke of Savoy, 
a nmrrlca man. in the room of Bngcnitis. 

^p. UaUt iConour ot .Atorrlcil Clergy, !. § 24. 

sx^ect (su-fol:t'), o. [< I», sujfccfust pp. o£ suf- 
jiccyCf put into: seo $uj)'cctt w.] Substituted: 
put in pluce o£ nnothorl (3are.] 

The Hnte of thcwjject consutslilp of SIUus theyoniiRcr 

IJ. M,(,u«.v. If. To follow; come after, either JX 

or in Tjursuit. SUffl^ (suf m), t, [< ^fE. SM^Trcji, sojjroif < OF. 

Muffrir, .'■■nfrir, sitiffrir, siteffrer, F. soiiffrir = 
Sp. giifiir = P|;. xoffrer = It. sofferire, soffyirc, < 
L. siiil'cm, iMiTj- or put under, hold up, hear, 
•support, uudcr" 0 , endure, suffer, < si/6, under, 
+ j'erre = E. toiri.] I. truns. 1. To endure ; 
support bravely oruuUinehinglv; sustain; boar 
up under. 


... Ili.l warilship of his encroaching rrcrogntivc. 
Bajiuiwar ^ Jfffloii, Bikonoklnslcs, xl. 

rre out. to petition for and take out; npply for nnd 
"" 3 «,to»i«oiilnavritinchancciy; tonieonlapar- 
a criminal. 

Tiion .art my husbana, no divorce in hc.avcn 
lias been ftt’d out between us. 

Ford, I'crkln Wnrbcck, v. 3. 

1 now he would go to London at once, and sue out ids 
J). Jllackmore, loma Doone, x.\TcviIi. 


e'lnsequcnco or in pursuit, 

w nil Ervulcs nnd otlicr mo of his nunc men, 

Hr tuft fiulli on the sollo to Clicllics tlic kyng. 

Bettruclion of Troii (E. E. T. S.), 1. Sit. 
■"rHlIi rcl tliat avo . . . liane gnmntyd ... to llie 
f.'.-f < of tlic fors.ayd cite tlio tmunches that hen tuitinq 
1 . 1 V:e 10 licm nnd to licr oyers nnd sncccssonrs for cnef. 
Ct :rfrre/Eonde»(Iticli. II.), In Arnold's Ciiron., p. 35. 
Tim kiamc dido do make tills dragon In nil the haste ho 
T-ii •’.! like to the dragon flint fetrdc In the njTC. 

’ Jferfiii (E.E. T. S.), I. 57. 

2. To make entreaty; entreat; potitieu; plead: 
r. '..ally with /or. 

\ml as men hero dcvenlly svolde writen liolyScynlcs 
ufis ami here Mymclcs, and teiecit for liere Cananir.a. 
cl 'lias, riahtc so don thcl tlicre, for hem Hint slecii licm 
t if wllliilly, nnd for love of licro Ydole. 

Itnudecille, ITravel", p. 170. 
Tlie Kings of Toland nnd Sweden Iiave tiieil lo lie tln'lr 
rn.'trtnr. II omit, Letters, 1. M. ;i. 

I’.y adverse destiny constmlii'd to rue 
i'i r counsel nnd redres-s ho sue « to j on. i'ojv 
3Iuch less siinll mercy rue 
In v.ain that then let Innocence siiriive. 

Ereiritiiig, Uiiig nnd Book, II. 10a. 

3. To pny court, or pay one’s addresses ns n 
««utor or "lover; play tile lover; woo, or be a 
T.oo'^r. 

UjU, foolish hoy, whnl liootcs Ihy pcn'Ice h.icc 
To her to whom the hevens doc scn‘c rind 

Spensfr, F. (}., 111. v 47. 
KfU. Bas alic no Ftillora? . . , 

. 4 //. Such QSFu<' and send, 

And fcnd nnd fttf aealn, hut to no luirro^c 

MatHu^ar, Nctv Way to Pay <)!<! lJchl«, 1. 1 

4. To pro‘<ocuto; lunke legal claim; .‘;oek for 
4o:nf-tliinff in law: ns, to sue for damages. 

Tlirir fa«t.on the 17 of the fourth Mouclli, . , . and 
fn'.Mtlu nceto the ninth day of the nionclli folloudna, an* 
h'ddt*nnlncl:lo daye5, In which fchoolc nia«li.TP ma> not 
iHSt th' lf scliolkni. nor any man will at the law 

rurehaf, I'lIgritnaKC, p. 211 

Oh To issue; flow. 

JJidus much.cAst with odious sorc.i lo cover 
Tin* deadly juice that from his hralii doth ftte. 

Jo Ueainnantf I'sychc, 11 lfi7. 

To sue. labor, and travel, In timrinf 
to maKf dtic exertions nnd use ncccs«ar3* and propur 
mean*; uwd irjih reference to the preservation of insured 
P'op'rty from loss or to Its rccovco** 'Vhat Is called the 
riifontifi In n policy usually pro\hU3 that 

"In anv ca«'' of or misfortune, It ahail he lawful l«» 
tli»*a^*urt J . . . lon/f,faM«r,am/(rar<*ffor, lii.nndnlKiul 
titc defence, tafrguard, nnd rccovcpi* of” what Is Insured 
Tl:'‘«c two words \nic and iahor], (he meauinu of which 
Is daUreat, nnd not merely a redundant paralUlbrn, take 
In the acl* of the owner or assured, whether In n'sertinu 
and Icllnwinj: the riclila of Intcrcsla In dancer, or work* 
Ii » .md iTpendlii;; moncj’for the hcnclltof thn«e Inter* 

I ... In fills clause two tliluRS arc nollceahlc tint 
/I'.’in (mIiHi In this place Is understood 'doliip woik,* 
ai'd not fimplj 'suing at law*), lalourinp, and frarWhny 
ir,. ip 2 ,ii hwinl to certain persons acting In lieu of the 
In*ar*.d, and that to huch expenses of fuiu^, etc., the iin* 
der.'nlers ntTce tocnnlrlhutc their share. 

IloplitVf Law of (icn. Av., pp. SrO, 300. 

SUG^f. An old spoUing of xcw^, scic^, 2. 

Eufedc (Kwad), ft. iiud II. [P., ‘Swede.’] Of uii- 
dn-epd l:id: p.iid of gloves; also, imdrcssed 
Idd. [Tnido use.] 

snent, suently. Seo .niaiP, xuanthj. 

Euer (.'u'ir), II. [< xnci + -era.] if. One who 
rollows. — 2. A suitor. 

Euertei, n. j\u old spelling oi surety. 
Enet(su'el), II. (TSarlyniod.E.nlso.7cicc/,' <MIJ. 
nut, sirrir, < OF. sett, siiis, aiiif, P. siiif = Pr. sen, 
to/ = Sp. Pg. scTio = It. sovo, < 1j. sebum, serum, 
tiillow, Biict, grease; prob. akin to srijio, soap: 
scr. nbnnuus, snuji.j The fatty tissue about 
llie loins and kidneys of certain animals, ns tin- 
ov. tlio .slieep, tlio goat, and tlio linrl, Imrder and 
lo>- fusible than that from other parts of the 
‘••line auimiils. Timt of tlio ox ntnl sbeen Is clilclly 
tuf'i, and when melled out of Its comiectlve tissue forms 
tillow. Mutton Buet Is used ns an Ingrcillent In cerates 
plailers.nnd ointments; beef suet, and also mutton suel, 
are used In cf/okto*. The corresponding llaky fat of hogs 
fnmlihes IcaMard. 

suety (Hfi'ct-i), «. [< suc( + -yi.] Conaisting 
of mict or resomklintc it: as, a siic/u sub.stancc. 
Jmp. met, 

Buf-. See sub; 


If she bo rielie and of hcigit parage, 

Tlianno sot&tou it Is a tornicntrte 

To HitPrcn lute la wifc'el pride and hire mnlcncollc. 

Cli tunr Frol, to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 252. 
Our spirit .and strength entire, 
Slnmgly to 'n/fer and suptiort our pains. 

Milton, l\ L., 1. 147. 


QF.*souffriible, < souffrir, suffer: see suffer nnd 
-abte.1 1. Capable of being suffered, endured, 
tolerated, or permitted; allowable. 

It slmlbc more su/r«Wc to theloona ot men of Sodom 
null of Gommor in tbc dtii of iugement tlmn to tliilko 
dice. il'yrfi/,3tnt.x. 15. 

Yc have a great loss ; 

But liear it patiently: yet. to s.iy truth, 

In justice 'Us not su/crotfe. 

Ftetehcr, Valenlinian, iv. 4. 

I bcllcvo it'sveiysujiraire; the pain is not so exquisite 
but Hint you may bear it a liltlo longer. 

Steele, Conscious lovers, ili. L 

2f. Capable of suffering or enduring with pa- 
tionoo; tolerant; patient. 

It is fair to linvo a svyf in pecs : 

One of us two mostobowcii, doiitclccs; 

And slth aman is more rcsonable 
Thou womman is, yc mostc been eufrahle, 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 442. 
Tlio people arc thus inclined, religious, frankc, amor- 
ous, ireful, tiyferuWe of iuniiitpaincs. 

Stanihunl, Ireland, viil. (nolinslicds OIiron.,1.). 

sufferableness (suf'6r-n-bl-nes), n, Tlie state 
or eharnctor of being sufferable or endurable; 
tolorablencss. 


2. To 111- affpi-tod by; undergo; bo acted on or sufferably (su£'ur-a-bli), adv. In a sufferable 
iiillufiu-t-.niy; Mi-stam: passthrough. manner; tolerably^ Addisoii, tr. o£ Claudian, 


Ndthlug of him (hat doth fade 
But doth sntiTcr n 6c.a*changc 
lti(» i-oincthing rich and Btraugc. 

ShaJe., Tempest, I. 2. 400. 
\\ licit alt that seems shall ntffer shock. 

Tcnny<on, In Mcmorlam, cxxxl. 

3. To £<-(‘1 oi* bear (what Is painful, disagroo- 

ublo. or submit to with distress 

or grh'fi undorgo: as, to suffer acuto bodily 
pain : to tiijltr gnof of mind.* 

At the da; •( bourn 4 Aungcles, with 4 Tromnes, 
echiilU* hhiuiu and ro^Kcn alle men that hndden fuprctl 
iKthc Fithu tint till World wn<i fanned, from Dcthc to 
Lj \ I , MantUnllc, Travels, p. 114. 

A in III Mf gn'.tt wrath shall w/Tcr punishment. 

rrov. xlx. 10 . 

U H * lit! nil n».irtjrd*iini looked mean wlicn they were 
ni/iTcd JCmcrfon, Kxpcricnce. 

Kai h h«d some exceeding wrong. 

rcnt>i/$o}i, Qciwlnt. 

4. To rfiYaiii Iroiii liuiilmog; allow; permit; 
(oIrpjiU*. 

I pn\<.»l H I • ptilU* adown an apple, and he wolde. 
And 411070 mi (<• u’*«^a>c what sauourc It Imddc. 

Pters Plotmau (B), xvl, 74. 
.Vu/Tt'/’tln little iluldreii to como unto me, and forbid 
(hem iM*t Mnrkx. 14. 

Hcaicn will ind /lori*!* honest men lo perish. 

/ r (««•/ Ma*uu$cr% Lovers’ I’rogrcss, 11. 4. 
Mj l«»r«t xindwitli . wijTiTshlsbcanl togrowon his 
upper lip l»••r» than usual. /Vp»/F, Dlarj*, II. 347. 

Ih«\ lU** unb a*' pardoned men; nnd how* pitiful Is 
tin .oiidithm ul’hclngonb lU'^Tcrcd. 

SUclc, Spccl.ator, ^'o. 433. 

Gf, To folcrntc* abstention from. 

Master Xf»rc . . by no incaiics would admit of nny 
diuisiiin, nor utijTcr Ids men from flnlslilng tliclr fortinc.i' 
lions (pitiud III Copf. J'u/iii5fjnV/i*xTrucTravcIs,II, 330. 
= Syn. 2. T« fed, hear, experience, go through.— 4. dl- 
tinr. Permit, Co«rc«t to, etc. Sec of/oict. 

n. iiilriins. If. To have ondurnneo; bear 
i-vils liravi-Iy. 

Xiiw Iiiiil e tlial Meniprce be Hiy bn'dcl. 

And for Hie licslc ny tu/rc to Hie tide. 

Chaucer, TrolluB, i. 054. 

2. To feol or uiuli-rgo pain of body or mind ; 
bi-ar what is distrf.s-.ing or inconveniont. 

IflbcfnlEC, 

Send mi- t*i riijrer In tlioso puiilBlimcnts 
Ymi hpe.ak of . Kli! tlil-i 

Jtrau. amt Ft., I’lillaBtcr, Hi. 1. 
R.an iiient. itnlc-i-i in > i-ry Binall lilta, and large pieces 
Ilf nlliiimrn. -Vi . iii)iirc Hie leaves, wlilcb seem to 
niyrr. like iiiilmaK from a surfeit. . . 

Varmn, Inscctlv. I'lnnts, p. 130. 

3. To 1)1 bijurod; .su.slain loss or damage. 

Tlie kingdom's honour rnfferf in this cruelty. 

rie.'ehrr, U ife for a IIoiiHi, 11. 3. 
TIiiiB Hie Kiigll'b prosper cvciy "berc. and the Prcneli 
niffer. Jlaher, Cliroiilcics, p. 122. 

4. To tmdergo punislnnont; especially, to be 
put to death. 

The Intlicr was first conilciiiiicd lo svJTcr upon a day 
aiinoliitcil, and Hie son nIlcnv.anlB Hie day follim lug. 

' ‘ Ctnremlon. 

5. To allow; permit. 

licmayiiliig ns diuera languages and tiiiiiccis will lUjTer, 
almost Hie same. Furchae, I'llgrininge, p. 137. 


in Anc. Medals, ii. 
sufferance (suf'6r-nns), n. pDnrly mod. E. also 
sufferatmee; < '^Ui.suffranee,soverans,< OF.sotif- 
france, P. souffrmiee = Pr. sttfrensa, sufransa = 
It. sofferensn,<li. sufferentia, endurance, tolera- 
tion, < suffercn(t-)s, ppr. of sttfferre, enduro, suf- 
fer: SCO suffer.), 1. The state of suffering; the 
bearing of pain or other ovil; endurance; suf- 
fering; misery. 

Uc must net only die the dcatli. 

But thy unkindness slinll Hie death draw out 
To lingering tujferanee. Shat:.. SI. for 31., 11. 4. 3G7. 

Sufferance 

OI former trials Iiatli loo strongly arm'd me. . 

Ford, Fancies, Iv. 1. 

All praise lie to my linker given ! 

Long rujferanee Is one patli to heaven. 

ScoH,llokcby,lv.24. 

Dnmngo; loss; injury. 


2f. 


A grievous VTOck nnd eufferanee 
On most part of t' '" " 


Hicirfieet. 

S/iflit-.,Olhcllo,II. 1.23. 

3. Submission under difficult or oppressive cir- 
cumstances; patient ouduranco; patienee. 

Thcrforc Iinlh this wise worthy knyglit, 

To lyvo in esc, suffranee hire bililglit. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Talc, 1. CO. 
Still have I borne It with a patient shrug, 

For eufferanee Is Hie badge of all our tribe. 

Sfm7f.,M.otV.,i.3.m. 
Sir, I have Ic.am'd a prisoner's eufferanee, 

And will obey. 

Beau, and Ft., Kins and iS'o King, 1. 1. 

4. Consent bynot forbidding or hindering; tol- 
eration; nllownnco; permission; leave. 

And, sere, syn he so is be soiirmnsol goddis. 

Vs may fidlc Iicrc by fortune nfiilfalro pifte, 

TIint shuld lolly be laglil, as me Icuc thinkc. 

Deetruelion of Troll (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3154. 
Eltlicr dlspyscst thou Hie ilehcs of Ills goednesse, pa- 
cycncc, and long eufferauneel Bible 0/1651, Bom. il. 4. 
Whose freedom Is by euff 'ranee, and at avill 
Of a superior, lie Is never free. 

Coujier, Task, v. 303. 

5. In clisfoMis, a permission granted for tUo ship- 
ment of certain goods.— BUI of sufferance. Sco 
5i(i-3.— Estate by Buffeiance or at sufferance, in law, 
the Interest in land recognized by the law in a potson who 
came into possession by lawful right but Is keeping it af- 
ter Hie title lias cc.-i3cd,winioutposlHvclcavcofHicowncr. 
Snell person Is called a tenant at eufferanee,— On suffer- 
ance, liy passive allowance, permission, orconsent; wIHi- 
out licing actively Interfered witli or prevented ; witliout 
being positively forbidden : often willi nsense of blame or 
disparngeraent.— Sufferance wharf, a svlinrf on svlilch 
goods may be landed before any duty is paid. Sucli 
wlmrvcs arc appointed by Hie commissioners of Hio cus- 
toms. 

sufferantl (suf't-r-ant), a. and «. r< ME- siif- 
fraunt, < OF. souffrant, F. souffrani = Sp. su- 
friente = It. sofferente, < L. suffercn(1-)s, ppr. of 
sufferre, enduro, suffer: see suffer.) 1, a. Tol- 
erant; onduriug; patient. 

Bure euffraunt was iier wil. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, I. IDID. 
And Hioii iigod so eufferant and rcmissc. 
Heyteood, Dialogues (Works, cd, Fenrson (lEfTt), VI. 167). 

II. It. One who i.s patient nnd onduriug. 
Fortlil. sle witli reson nl tills Iiclc, 

„ , . n Jfeii seyn the fii/lrnimloveicomth, panic. 

Sim dost lliou »i(/rr, Jicaycn ! will no finme, Chaucer, Trollns, iv. 1584. 

Xolieatofshi.ma clij 1^. r, sufferer (.suf't-i'-L-r), It. [< suffer -1- -O'l.] 1. 

One who suffi'r-,; a person who endures or un- 


St. To wait; holdout. 



sufferer 

dergoes pain, either of body or of mind ; one 
sustaining evil of any kind. 

Xhro’ "Wnters aiul thro’ Flames I’ll go, 

Sii^rcr and Solace of thy Woe. 

Prior, To a Young Gentleman in Love. 

2. Ono who permits or allows. 

What care I though of weakness men tax me? 

I’d rather sxijfcrcr than doer be. 

Donne, To Ben Jonson. 

suffering (suf'6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of suffer, 
r.] The bearing of pain, jnconvenionee, or loss ; 
also, pain endured; distress, loss, or injury in- 
curred. 

In front of the pile is the siiffcrino of St. Laurence painted 
a fresca on the wall. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 12, 1C44. 

To each his sxif'rings; all are men, 

Condemn’d alike to groan. 

Gray, Ode on Prospect of Eton College. 
Meeting for Sufferings, in the Society of Friends, an 
organization, established in IGT.'i, to investigate and relieve 
the sutlerings of those who were distrained for tithes, 
etc. It acta for the Yearly Meeting ad interim. The name 
is still retained In England and Ireland, but in all the 
American yearly meetings except that of Thlladclphla 
tlic body is now called the Peprescnlalive Meeting. 

Seventh Mojith 21st. — To Westminster mccting-housc 
at t%vcive o'clock; about llfty Friends of the Meeting /or 
Suferings met, and afterwards proceeded to.Tumcs's Palace 
to present the address to thetjuecn Victoria. 

Alien, Journal, 1837. 

SUffete (suf'ot), V. [Also su/ci ; < h. snfes, sti(fci( 
suXTct-), a sutU-to; < Punic | cf. llob. 
shophet, judge, ruler.] Ono of the chief oflicinls 
of the executive depnrtraent of the governincnt 
in ancient Carthage. 

The Roman Senate encroached on the consuls, though 
It was ncltlier a legislature Tior rciirc''entatlve ; the Car- 
thaginian Councils cncrx^nchcd on the Sujfetex; the Veno- 
tiun Council encroached on the Doge. 

J. llnjee, American ('ommonwcallh, I. 

suffice (su-fis'). pret. nml pp. suxllrcd, ppr. 
sujpicuuj, [Early mod. K. also < ME. 

sliificen, yaJ/iVa, < OF, stem of t»pr, of 

ffiiXUrc, aouXJirc, l'\ fiujphr, be suflicient, < E. ,va/- 
ftccrc, put under or into, substitute for, sub* 
stituto, supply, intr. be sunicient, suflice, < suh, 
under, + fuccrc, inahe, do.] I. (runs. If. To 
bo suflieient for. 

The Iced coiidltc eontoyneth tliifl mesurc: 

\U C p<.)unde of im lal f-lial 
A thousand feet In lenglhe of jiipc^ sure. 

J‘alla<liuf, liuslMUulrU (E. E. T .s.X P- 178. 
2. To satisfy; content; be tMpial to the wants 
or demands of. 

Parentis. . . being that thclrchlldrcti can <tnc* 

ly ppeke latlne proprely, or nuike versed «lth out inatir 
nr SLMJtcncf, the> from tlicns forth do stilfrc them t<* Hue 
in Idclnes. .s'lr T. Elyot, TIjc Govertiour, L 13. 

Let It eiiflee thee , speak no more unto me of thl« mat- 
ter. * Dent, ill 2 a. 

By farre Ihej M ratio r cat 
At tlicir ottiie howse*. wlicr their caniall pence 
May be fufle'd. Tunex' Whiftle (E. F.. T. S.), p. 1> 
Tlien Jo\e ask'd Juno “If at length she hiul ni/inl her 
ppleoii, 

Achillis being won to arms '! ' C/iajnnati, Illa«l, xvlU. 310. 
3t. To afford in snflicionl amount ; supply ado- 
(pintely. 

M hen they came Iher tlulj 1 sau o a falre cite, 

As full a peplll ns It eoode ruf.ce 

(trnrrijiiet (E. F- T. S ), 1. Ilf-'). 
Tlie i>o« 'r ap[»ca.s'd, « llh u luds rttj'ic'il the sail. 

Iliad, I. G.'si. 

ii. iiitrans. To be enough or suflieient; be 
equal to tho end proposi-d; be nde(|nato. 

^Vhat neded It thanne a ne»c lawe t<» tilgynne, 

Sith the f^Tfit exijrtcet/t to sauachmii and to bll«‘He‘’ 

Pterr I’loxnnan (B), -Wll. iU. 
SuJ^uc that I have iluiie my dew in place. 

iipeufcr, F. Q., II ^lli. f«0. 

My designs 

Arc not jet rijte. ntficc It that ere lotig 
1 Blmll einploj juur lioes. 

Jtcau. and 77 , Phllaster, ill. 1. 
No matter for the sword, lier wonl ntflced 
To bpiku the coward through and thmugh 

Ilrtncniu'j, Ring and Book, I. 312. 

sufficiencet (su-fish'ens), n. [= F. sulTisanr/' 
= Sj». PifficicncKt = Pg. .sufJiruncKi = It. snjil- 
ricncKiyi EL. snJJicicntia,sni\u’\om‘e, suniciency, 
< L. si(/Jiccrc, bo Bufficient, suflice: sec .sitjjicr. 
Cf. .sujjii,aucc, the older form.] Same as suxli- 
cirncif. 

sufficiency (su-fislPcn-si), ». [Ab su^finmcr (see 
-c//).] 1. The state* or charneter ol being sufli- 

cient; adeipiucy. 

Rome of cheefe of company, pcrcclvclng y mari- 
ners to fenre ftujTmencir of y'^ shipe, ns appearetl by tlieir 
imitterlngs, they entred into serious consulltatlon w 1th 
yi' m’’. Prad/ord, Plymouth I’lajitntlon, p. 73. 

His sujriciency Is such that lie bestows and possesses, 
hl9 plenty being unexhausted. Hoyle. 

We know the satlsfactorlness of Justice, the /u/^ctVnej/ 
of trutli. Emerson, Success. 
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2. Qualification for any purpose; ability; ca- 
pacity; efficiency. 

Hec fSir llumphrey Gilbert] hath worlhely heenc con- 
stituted a coronell and genernll in places requisite, and 
hath with snifieiencie discharged the same, both in this 
Rcalmc and iii forreigno Nations. 

Gascoigne, in Book of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), 
[Forewords, p. ix. 

A substitute of most allowed tnffieieney. 

SUak., Othello, i. 3. 224. 

We shall find two dilfcrlng kinds of sufficiency In man- 
aging of business. Paeon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

3. Adequate substance or means: enougb; 
abundance ; eompotonco ; especially, supply 
equal to wards; amplo stock or fund. 

An elegant suffitcicncy, content. 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books. 

Thomson, .Spring, 1. 1159. 

lie [Philip) had money In stiffiideney, his own horses and 
equipage, and free quarters in Ills father’s house. 

Thackeray, Philip, v. 

4. Conceit; self-confidenco; sclf-sufiiciencj'. 

Suffitciency is a compound of vanity and Ignorance. 

iSir H'. Temjde. 

sufficient (sn-fislPont), a. and «. [= F. siiffi- 

sant = Sp. snfu^icuic = snj[ficicntc = It. soffii- 
ciente, < L. ppr. ot .PiiJJiccrc, be suf- 

ficient, sufiice: see sujjicc. Cf. sitffiisanif the 
older form.] I. a. 1. Siiflicing; equal to tbo 
end proposed; as much as is or may be neces- 
sary; adequate; onoiigli. 

I sawc It in at ab.ick dote, and ns It Is sayd (hn same 
st.able or voiight Is suffiirient to reccyiie a M. horses. 

Sir It. Guyl/orde, Pjlgrj innge, p. 44. 

Svffiteient unto tlie day ts the evil thereof. Mat. vi. 31. 

My grace Is suffiicirnt for thee. 2 Cor. xll. 0. 

2. Possessing adequate talents or accomplish- 
ments; of competent power or ai>ility; quali- 
fied; fit; competent; capable. 

Abo, thcr schnl be foiirc tniffiisauuf men for to kepe tho 
catel w el and sutib.anntly. 7.’m;7iV/i Gilds(V.. E. T. S.), p. 8. 

Who Ih ftiffiirietd for thipc things? 2 Cor. II. 10. 

Pray you, let Oassio be received again. . . . 

You'll neiermect n more im/ietWit man. 

Shak., Othello, ill. 4. 91. 

Na>. they are esteemed the iiutre learneil, and suffiieient 
for this, by (he tunny. 

P. Jonton, Alchemist, To the Rc.'uler. 

3t. Having a competence; M^cll-to-ilo. 

His (John SeMeiFs) father . . . was a sufieintt plebeian, 
and delighted tniicli In tniisle. 

IFood. Athcmc Oxoii., 11. 179. 

Ho (George Foil descetule«l of honest and mffiicimt pa- 
rents, who endeaxotired (o bring Idm up, a.s they did the 
rest of Uiclt children, lu thewnyuud w orsldp oftheimtlon. 

Penn, Rise and Pn»gre«.s of Quakers, v. 

4. S«*lf-suflicicnt ; self-satisfied; content. 

Thmi art the most nifleient (1*11 s iy for thee). 

Not to tiellexc a thing. Peau. and FI. 

Suflieient eondltlon, evidence, rcasoiL See the nouns. 
-Bjti. 1. Atnple, nbtindatit, s:itlsfnctor>', full.— 1 nml 2. 
Comp-trnt, /.7ioiq/7i, etc. Sve ade^funfe. 

II, n. That whicli is sulFicient ; enough; a 
suflieiency. 

<*nc man’s jofjViViif Is more available tiinn ten tbousaiids 
multitude. Sir P. .''■o/n/y, Arcailln, p. 452. {Daeier.) 

sufficiently (su-fish'eRt-li), udr. [< -f 

-/y-. Cf. the older form.] 1. Ton 

suflieient degree; to a degree that answers tho 
jiurposc or gives satisfaction; adequately. 

He Iffl (hem so/inVnf/y pmvbled. and conceived they 
would have been well goxermd. 

A’. New En:;Innd’s Memorial, p. 105. 

2. To n oonsiilornblc dogrt'c: ns, bowoiit uwny 
srifJirictith/ (iisfoiitoiitcd. [ColltM;.] 

SUbicingly (su-fi'sing-li), udr. in n siiflicing 
manner; so ns to satisfy. 

SUfficingnOSS (sii-n'sing-nes). a. Tlic qnnlity 
of snilieing. //. .SyKiirer, Soeinl Statics, p. itUi). 

BUfBsancet (siif'i-zans), a. [Early mod. E. also 
suffisittiure; < ME. stijlisuuncc, < OF. snfftsaure, 
siiffisaiiiicc, < I.E. siifficiciitia, siiliicicnce: see 
siifficicncr,] Sunieiciiey; satisfaction. 

No man 1. ivrccclicd but himself tilt ivciie. 

Amt he that liatll himself liattl fu/i.anner. 

C/tnuccr, I'ortanc, 1. 20. 
lie pajetl ivitti Hlelle. content with gtiJTinance. 

rvtitient y Via., etc. (cil. FiinilvallX p. 27. 

suffisantt, «. [JIE. siiffisaul, siiffisauut, < OF. 
siiffisdiii, suffisaunt, < L. siifficic»{l-)s, suflieient : 
SCO siijlicicul.'] Suflieient; capable; able. 

He ivna lyk a knyclit. 

Amt mifi/nwit ut jiersoac nml o( infatit. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 10C7. 

suiEsantlyt, <uh\ [JIE. suffisantli/; < sufftsaut + 
-fi/".] Surtieiontly. CVifiaefr, Prol. to Astrolabe. 

suffix (sn-fiks'), r. i. [< Ij.suXtixus.sithfixus, pp. of 
suffi/icrc,siehfi<icrc,{asleu below, fasten orfi.v on, 
< 'siih, under, below, -t- figerc, fasten, fi.v ; sco fix, 
I’.] To nttacli at tbo end: spcciricnlly used of 
adding or annexing a letter or syliablo, a suflix. 


suffocative 

suffix (suf'iks), n. [= P. suffixe = Sp. sufijo = 
Pg. sufflxo = It. soffisso = G. suffix, < NL. suf- 
fixum, a suffix, neut. of L. suffixus, subfixus, pp. 
of suffigcrc, suhfigcrc, fasten or fix on: see suf- 
fix, v. Gi. affix, prefix, postfix,'] 1. In gram., 
a letter or syllable added or annexed to the 
end of a word or to a verbal root or stem ; a for- 
mative element, consisting of one or more let- 
ters, added to a primitive word to make a de- 
rivative; a postfix; a terminal formative, as tho 
-til of length, the -d of toned, the -hj of godhj, tho 
-ig of hadhj, etc. — 2. In math., an index writ- 
ten after and under a letter, as Xq, Ij, ®o, x^. 

SUffixal(suf'ik-sal), cr. [isuiilix + -ah] Oforpor- 
taining to a suffix ; of the'nature of a suffix. En- 
cgc. Brit., XXL 272; Amcr. Jour. Philol., IV. 29. 

SUffixion (su-fik'shqn), n. [< suffix -F -foil.] 
Tlie act of suffixing, or tlie state of being suf- 
fixed. 

BUffiaminatet (su-fiam'i-nat), V. t. [< L. suf- 
fiaminatus, pp. of sufflaminare, hold back by’a 
clog, check, < sufilumeu, a clog, brake, shoe, 
drng-cliain to check tho motion of a wheel ; 
perhaps for "sufflaemen, < sub, under, -t- in 
flaeeus, yideus, hanging down; or for “'suffrag- 
vicu, < sub, under, -F frag- in fraugcre, pp. frac- 
tus, break (cf. bral:c as related to break): see 
suffrage.] To retard the motion of, as a car- 
ringo by preventing ono or more of its wheels 
from revolving; stop; impede. 

God conhl anyivhero Buglaminate and subvert the he- 
fllnnlngs of nicked designs. 

JInrroic, Sermon on the Gunpowder Plot. 

sufflate (sn-fliit'), V. f.; pret. and pp. sufflatcd, 
ppr. sufflating. [< L. suffiatus, pp. of sufflarc, 
subjlarc (>It. soffiarc = Sp. soplar = Pg. soprar 
= F. soujjier), blow up from below, inflate, < 
sub, under, -F fare, blow: sco bloti't, flatus.] 
To blowup; inflate; also, to inspire. [Hare.] 

An Inllnm’d zcnl-hurnlng mind 
Suflatrd by the Holy Wind, 

T. ii'anl, Liigland’s Ileformation, iii. 

sufflation (su-fla'sliqn), n. [< L. sufflaiio{u-), 
a blowing orpnfling’up, < su/larc, blow up: see 
sufflate.] Tlio net of blowing up or inflating. 
[I’fnro.] Jiup. Diet. 

sufflue (sii-fli)'), u. In her., a clarion. 

suffocate (suC'q-kut), v,; pret. and pp. suffn- 
cated, ppr. suf'oeating. [< L. suff'ocatus,p'[i. of 
suffocarc (> It. soff'ogarc, soffoedre = Pg. suffo- 
ear = Sp. sufocar = F. suffoijucr), clioke, stulc, 
< .sub, imdor, + faux (fauc-), tlie upper part of 
the throat, tlie pliarjTix: seo/niiccs.] 1, trans. 

1. To kill by preventing tlie access of air to 
tlio blood tlirough tlie lungs or analogous or- 
gans, ns gills. 

r.ltlier ids [Jnda.s’sl grief rujtocnteil him, or his guilt 
made liim liang lilmsclf ; for tlie « ords will signilte either. 

Stitllngjket, Sermons, I. vi. 

2. To im)iede respiration in; compress so ns 
to prevent re.spiration. 

And let not licnip ids wind-pipe rufoentc. 

Shak., Hen. V., iii. C. 45. 

3. To stifle; smother; cxtinguisli: ns, to .«»/- 
fncair fire or live coals. 

So intense nnd ardent was tlie fire of his mind that it 
not oidy was not ruJ^t^catell iiencath the weight of fuel, 
imt penetmted tlio wliole superincunihent mass witli Its 
own lieat nml radiance. Macaulaij. 

= Syn, 1. .Sfran^ife, etc. See fuwthcr. 

11. iutraus. To become clioked, stifled, or 
(-mothered: ns, wo arc .vitpocfi/in;/ in this close 
room. 

BUffocatet (siif'o-knt), fi. [(.D. suffocalus,pp.: 
see tlie verb,] SufToented; choked. 

Tlds cliaos, w lien degree is rufocate. 

Follows tlio clioklng, Shak., T. nnd C., i. 3. 125. 

suffocating (suf 'o-kri-ting),^). G. Choking; sti- 
fling. 

Tlif suffioeating sense of woe. Pyron, Prometheus. 

suffocatingly (snf'o-ka-ting-li), adr. In a suf- 
focating manner; so ns to sufloeate. 

suffocation (suf-q-kS'shon), n. [< F. .suffoca- 
tion = Sp. .'lufocaeion = Pg. suffocafdo — It. 
soffocaxiouc, <' L. suffocalio(u-), a choking, sti- 
fling, < .vitj/ocnre, choke, stifle : SCO suffocate.] 1. 
Tho act of sulTocnting, choking, or stifling. 

Dentil hy nsidiyxln Is a common mode of accomplishing 
homicide, ns by ruffocation, luinghig, stnmgnlation. 

Encyc. Prit., XV. 7S0. 

2. Tlio condition of being suflocated, choked, 
or stilled. 

It was a miracle to 'scape mfocation. 

Shak., At. W. of W., ill. 6. JIO. 

suffocative (suf'o-ka-tiv), a. [< suffocate -F 
-ire.] Tending or able to choke or stifle. Ar- 
buthnot, Air. 



suffossion 

snffossiont (su-fosh'on), n. [< L. suffossio(n-), a 
digging iinder, an undermining, < suffocUre, pp. 
suffossiis, pierce underneath, bore through, < 
under, + fodirc, dig: see fodicnt, fossil.'] 
A digging under ; an undermining. 

Those sufossions of walls, those powder-trains. 

Sp. Hall, St. Paul’s Combat. 

suffragan (suf'ra-gan), a. and n. [< ME. siiffra- 
( 1 ( 111 , <OF. *sufffagan, var. of suffragani, ia'-pavt 
prob. < ML. suffragancns. suffragaiiiiis, assist- 
ing, applied esp. to a bishop, < L. siiffrugari, 
assist: seesuffragant.] I. a. Assisting; assis- 
tant ; of or pertaining to a suffragan : as, a s»/- 
frcigaii bishop; a siijj/'cigou see. in ecclesiastical 
usage everj’ bishop of a province is said to lie tntfraoari 
relatively to the archbishop. See suffrafjan bishop, mider 
bishop. 

The election of archbishops had . . . been a continual 
subject of dispute between the suffragan bishops and tlie 
Augustine monks. Goldsmith, Hist. £ng., xiv. 

II. «. 1. An auxiliary bishop, especially one 
with no right of ordinary jiu-isdiction; in the 
Ch. of Eng., a bishop who has been consecrated 
to assist the ordinary bishop of a see in a par- 
ticular part of his diocese, like the ancient 
chorepiseopus (which see). 

In the time of the Christians it was the seat of a rufra- 
gan: now hardly a village. Sandijs, Travalles, p. 157. 

2. A title of every ordinary bishop with respect 
to the archbishop or metropolitan who is his 
simerior. = Syn, Coadjutor, Sufragan. Scq coadjutor. 

suffragansMp (suf'ra-gan-sMp), n. [< suffni- 
gan -r -sliiji.] The position of suffragan. 

suffragantt(suf'ra-gant), a. and «. [< F.stiffra- 
gant = Pr. siiffragn'ant = It. siiffragaiitc, < L. 
siiffragan{t-)s, ppr. of siiffragari, vote for, sup- 
port with one’s vote, support, assist : see suf- 
frngate, suffrage, v. Cf. suffragan.] I. «. As- 
sisting. 

Heavenly doctrine ought to be chief ruler and priuclp.d 
head everj'whcre, and not suffragant and subsidiary. 

Fiorio, tr. of Montaigne (1013), p. 175. (Latham.) 

II. II, 1. An assistant; a favorer; one who 
concurs with another. 

Sfore friends and gufraganU to the virtues and modesty 
of sober women than enemies to their beatity. 

Jer. Taglor (7), Artif. Handsomeness, p lie 

2. A suffragan bishop; a suffragan, Colgran. 

suffragatet (suf'm-gat), t\ i, [< L. snxrnifjo- 
tus, pp. of suffragari {>Lt.sujTragarc= Ptc. su/. 
fragar = Sp. sufragar), vote for, support with 
one’s vote^ support, assist: see suffrage, r.] To 
act as suffragant, aid, or subsidiary; be a'<sis* 
tant. 

Our poets lilther for adoption come. 

As nations sued to be made free of Home ; 

>*ot in the guffragating tribes to stand, 

But in your utmost, last, provincial band. 

Dryden, Prol. to University of Oxford (IGSl ?), 1. 31. 

It cannot choose but tiifragate to the reasonableness 
and convenience thereof, being so discovered. 

Sir Jf. Hale, Origin of Mankind, p. 201. 

snffragatort (suf'ra-ga-tor), n. [< L. suffraija- 
tor, < suffragari, support liy one’s vote : see siif- 
fragatc.] One who assists or favors. 

The synod in the Low Countries Is held at Dort; the 
most of their ext^ragators are already assembled. 

Bp. of Che fter to Abjh U-'ixhcr, p. C7. 

suffrage (suffriy), 11 . [< P. suffrage = Sp. su- 

fragio = Pg. It. suffragio, < L. suffragium, a 
voting-tablet, a ballot, a vote, the right of vot- 
ing, a decision, judgment, esp. a favorable de- 
cision, approbation; prob. connected with suff 
frago, hock-bone, also a shoot or spray, and 
orig., it is conjectured, a broken piece, as a 
potsherd, used in voting (cf. ostracism, a land 
of voting so called from the use of shells or 
potsherds); < suffringerc (pp. suffractus), break 
below, break up, s siih, under, + frangcrc 
W break: soe/r«ch'07j, hreal:, Cf. iiau- 
frage, saxifrage.'] 1. A vote or voice given 
in deciding a controverted question, or in 
the choice of a person to occupy an o0ice or 
trust; the formal expression of an opinion on 
some doubtful question; consent; assent; ap- 
proval. 

There doe they t?ive their gufragcs and voyces for the 
election of the ilagistrates. Coryat, Crudities, I. 2.^*3. 

We bow to betr your suffrage and kind car, 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, Prol. 

1 know, if It were put tothenue.stion of theirs and mine, 
the worse would find more suffrages. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, To the Reader. 

2, The political right or act of voting; the ex- 
ercise of the voting power in political affairs; 
especially, the right, tinder a reprosontativo 
government, of participating, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the choice of public officers and in the 


suffc 

suffumigation (su-fu-mi-ga'shon), n. [-^so 
siibfinmgation; < ME. suhfumygacioun, < Oh. 
(and F.) suffumigation = Sp. sufumigacion r= 
Pg. suffumigagao = It. suffumicazione, < LL. 
suffuinigaiio(n-), suhfumigatio{n-), a smoking 
from below: see siffumigatc.] 1, The act of 
fumigating, literally from below; fumigation. 

Take your meate in the hotte time of Summer in cold 
places, but in the Winter let there bee a bright fire, and 
take it in hotte places, your parlors or Chambers being 
first purged and ayred with suffumigaiions. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 257. 

2. The act of burning perfumes : one of the 
ceremonies in incantation. 

Sorceresses 
That usen exorsisaciouns 
And eke suhfumxjgadouns. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1264. 

A simple suffumigation, . . . accompanied by availing 
ourselves of the suitable planetary hour. 

Scott, Antiquary, xxii. 

3. A fume; especially, a preparation used in 
fumigating. 

As the sufumigati&ns of the oppressed stomach surge 
up and cause the headache. 

Bev. T. Adams, Works, I. 204. 

Another piebald knave 

Of the same brotherhood (lie loved them ever) 

Was actively preparing ’ueath his nose 
Such a suffumigation as, once fired, 

Had stunk the patient dead ere he could groan. 

Brouming, Paracelsus. 
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adoption or rejection of fundamental laws; 
usually with the definite article. 

The suffrage was not yet regarded as a right incident to 
manhood, and could be extended only according to the 
Judgment of those wlio were found in possession of it. 

Bancroft, Hist. Const., 11. 118. 

3. Testimony; attestation; witness. 

Ever}’ miracle is the suffrage of Heaven to the truth of 

a doctrine. South. 

4. Ecdcs.y an intercessory prayer or petition. 

The suffrages of all the saints. Longfelloiv. 

In liturgies: (a) Short petitions, especially those in the 
litany, tlie lesser litany or preces at morning and evening 
prayer, etc. 

And then shall be said the litany; save only that after 
this place : That, . . . etc., the proper suffrage shall be, 
etc. Book of Common Prayer, Consecr. of Bishops. 

(b) The prayers of the people in response to and as distin- 
guished from the versicles or prayei s said in litanies by the 
clergyman. 

5). Aid; assistance; relief. 

Charms for every disease, and sovereign suffrages for 
eveiy sore. If'. Patten (Arber's Eng. Garner, III. 71). 

Female suffrage, the political right of women to vote. 

It Is gr.anted by the Constitutions of the States of Wyo- 
ming and Utah ; and scver-al other States of the Union 
allow women to vote on certain local mattei-s, as is also 
the ease in Great Britain.— Household suffrage. Sec 
hou^rhoht.— Manhood suffrage, a poimlar phi-asedenut- 
inc snifrayfe gr.uitcd to all mule citizens who are of age, 
aiulaie notphvsieally or morally iiieapacitated for its exer- 
cise , universal ^nlrI•a'.re.— Universal suffrage, a loose 

phr.tse eommonlv me.inlng siitfiagc (of adult males) rc- ^ -a- • • 

strhted onlv b> lion-cUizcnsIiip, minority, criminal char- SUffUHligef (su-fu'mij), n. [< ML. suffumigium, 
acter, or bankruptcy ; manhood suffrage. < L. SKyinniffarc, smoke from below : see suffu- 

suffrage (snt'riij), r. /. ; prot. and pp. suffrageti, a medicinal fume, 

ppr. stiff raging. [< OF. "snffrager, < L. sujjra- g^ff^ge (gu-fuz'), v. t; pret. and pp. suffused, 
gari, LL. also suffragarc, vote for, support wnth suffusing. [< L. suff'usus, pp. of suff'undere. 


one’s vote, support, favor, assist, < suffragium, 
a vote: see suffrage, u. Cf. suffragant, suffra- 
gan.] To vote tor; elect. AfiVto/i, Keformatiou 
in Eng., ii. [Rare.] 
suffra^nes, «. Plural of suffrage. 
suffraginoust (su-traj'i-nus), a. [< L. suffra- 
gtunsus, diseased in tlio hock, < suffrage (-lu-), 
lioek: see suffrage.] Of or pertaiuing to tho 
suffrago. especially of tho horse. 

The houcli or suffraginous flexure behlnde. 

Sir T. Droicnc, Vulg. Err., ill. 1. 


pour below or underneath, orupon, overspread, 
< sub, under, funclerc, pour out, spread out: 
seo To overspread, as with a fluid or 

tincture; fill or cover, as with something fluid: 
as, eyes suffused with tears. 

Wlien purple light shall next suffuse the skies. Pope. 

Hers was a face suffused with the fine essence of beauty. 

T. Winthrop, Cecil Hreeme, xv. 

Alpine meadows soti-suffused 
With rain. 

3/. Arnold, Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse. 


suffragist (suffril-jist), n. {<, suffrage fr -ist.'] 1. suffusion (su-fu'zhon), 7i. [= F. SH/twiOH = Sp, 


(Inc wlio posso''Sos or exercises tho right of suf 
(rago; a voter. — 2. One holding certain opin- 
ions eoiieerniDg the right of suffrage, as about 
its e.xtension : as. a wonian-suffragist. 

One ardent gujfragid. already referred to, re.'isonlng by 
analogy from lower to lilghcr, proves the worthlessness 
of man by the fact that tlicfcmnic splderdcvours hermale 
consort. Atlantic Jfont/ilg, LXV. 312. 

suffrage (su-fra'go), «.; pi. suffragincs (-fraj'i- 
nez). [L.: see .vnfrrnffc.] 1. The hock, or so- 
enlled knee, of a horse’s hind leg, whoso convex- 
ity is backward, and which corresponds to tho 
liuman liool; tho tihiotarsnl articulation. Seo 

cuts under /loc/; and Per/ssotfaefy/a. — 2. In or- ^ -.r x , 

mth., tho heel proper, sometimes called tho appear to bo blended or run together. Itismost 
knee ; tho mediotarsnl articulation, whoso con- coromon in northern or alpine forms of species which are 


sufusion = Pg. sujjysSo = It. suffiisione, < L. 
suffusio{n-), a pouring out or over, a spreading: 
see suffuse.] 1. The act or operation of suffus- 
ing or overspreading, as with a fluid or a color; 
also, the state of being suffused or overspread. 

To those that have the jaundice or like suffusion of 
eyes, objects appear of that color. Fay. 

2. That which is suffused or spread over, as 
an extravasation of blood. 

So thick a drop serene hatli quench’d their orbs, ^ 

Or dim suffusion veil’d. Milton, P. L., iii. 26. 

3. In entom., a peculiar variegation, observed 
especially in Lcpidopicra, in which the colors 


ve.vity is backward, at the top of the shank, 
where tho feathers of most birds stop. 
suffrutescent(suf-ro-tes'pnt), n. [<SKfi- + fru- 
trsi-ent.] In hot., only slightly or obscurely 
woody ; a little woody at tho base, 
suffrutex (stif'rij-tcks), n. [NL., < L. suh, un- 
der, -b frutex, a shrub, abusli: sec frulcx.] 1. 

In hot., an uudershrub, or very small shrub; a 
low plant with decidedly woody stems, as tho 
trailing arbutus, American wintergreen, etc. — 

2. A plant with a permanent woody base, but 
with a herbaceous annual growth above, as the 
garden-sage, thyme, etc. [Rare, Eng.] 
suffruticose (su-frii'ti-kos), n. [< suffrutex 
(-ic-) + -ose; or < suh- + fruticosc.] In hot., 
having the character of a suffrutex; small with 
woody stems, or having tho stems woody at the 
base anfl herbaceous aljove ; somewhat shrub- 
by : noting a plant or a stem, 
suffruticous (su-frd'ti-kus), a. Same as suf- 
fruticosc. 

suffruticulose (suf-rij-tik'n-lds), a. [< suh- + 
fruiicutosc.] In hot., slightly frutieuloso, as 
some lichens. 

suffulted (sii-ful'tod), a. In cntoni., gradually 
changing to another color — Suffulted pupil, the 
central spot of an ocellus when It is formed by two colors 
sliading off into each other. 

suffumigate (su-fu'mi-gat), v.; pret. and pp. 
sutfumigated, ppr. suffumigating. [< L. suffu- 
m'igatus, pp. of suffumigarc, subfumigarc (> It. 
sufumigarc, suffiimicarc), smoko from below, < 
siih, under, +/Kmiynrc, smoke : see fumigate.] 

To apply fumes or smoke to, as to the body in sufic (so'fik), a. 


medical treatment. 


found with normal colors in warmer regions, 
suffusive (su-fu'siv), o. l<suff'usc + -ivc.] Per- 
taining to suffusion; overspreading. George 
Eliot, Middlemarch, xvi. 

SUfi, sofl (Sii'fi, so'fi), n. [Also soofee, sopitij, 
etc. ; = F. soft, soufi; = Hind, sufx, < Ar. svfi, a 
Moslem mystic; either lit. ‘wise,’ < Gr. aofdt;, 
wise (see sophist); or, according to some, < suf, 
wool, tho sufis (dervishes, fakirs) being obliged 
to wear garments of wool, and not of silk.] A 
Mohammedan mystic who believes (1) that God 
alone exists, and that all visible and invisible 
beings are mere emanations from him ; (2) that, 
as God is tho real author of all acts of mankind, 
man is not a free agent, and there can be no real 
difference between good and evil; (3) that, as 
tho soul existed before the body, and is confined 
within tho latter as in a cage, death should be 
the chief object of desire, for only then does the 
soul retm’n to tbo bosom of the divinity ; and 
(4) that religions are matters of indifference, 
though some are more advantageous than oth- 
ers (as, for instance, Mohammedanism), and 
that sufism is the only true philosophy. 

If Pharaoh’s Title had betall’n to thee [Solomon], 

If the iledes Myter bowed at thy knee. 

Welt tllou a Sophy; yet with Vertues luster 
'Thou oughtst (at least) thy Greatnes to illnster. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii.. The Maguiflcence. 

Tile principal occupation of tlie Sufi whilst in the body 
is meditation on tlio . . . unity of God, tlie remembrance 
of God’s nnme.s, , . . and the progressive advancement in 
the . , . journey of life, so as to attain unification with 
God. Hughes, Diet, of Islam, p. 609, 

[< sufi + -j'c.] Of or pertain- 


ing to sufism. 



sufic 
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sugar-huckleljerry 


There are frequent Su/ic allegories, just as in the Slakh- 
zan. Eneyc. RriL^ XVII. 622. 

SUfism, soflsm (so'fizm, so'fizin), n. [Also su- 
fiism ; < siiji + -isHi.] Tlio mystical system of 
tlio SllflS. 

The system of philosophy professed by Persian poets 
and dervishes, and in accordance with which the ^ocins 
of lldflz are allegorically Interpreted, is called Sufiixm. 

Eiicyc. Jhit., XI. 3G3. 

sufistic (so-fis'tik), a. [Also sujUstic; < sufi + 
~ist -h -?c.] Same as sujic. 

The point of view indicated by the Stifu’stie system of 
philosophy. L’ncyc. Jirit., XI. 303. 

SUg (sug), Ji. [Origin obscure.] An unidentified 
parasite of the trout, probably an opizoic crus- 
tacean. Also called trout-lnusc. 

Jlany of tljcin (trout) have stickltigon them Siip<!, or 
Trout-lice, u hich Is a kind of Vorin, In shane like a Clove, 
or Pin with a big head, and sticks close to him and sucks 
his moisture. /. li’n/fon, Complete Angler, p. 01. 

SUg-. Sec ifiib-. 

Sugantia (su-gairsbi-ji), u. pL A variant of 
Siigciitia. 

sugar (shug'ijr). M. [Earlymod. K. also .var/rr; 
< AlE. snr/rr, siifjor, .sutjrc, sncn\ < OF. sucre, F. 
sucre = l‘r. .surnr = Sp. azuettr = Pg. ussurnr 
(with Ar. article <//) = It. ::ucclicro = I), sutler = 
MLG. r = 011(1. rtfcarn, MUG. .rn/.v r. rnr/.- 
rr, G. curler = Ice), sifhr = Sw. ,vo«7;fr = lian. 
stiller = OHulg. Sfihnru = St-rv. ehul'iini, cnlit- 
ra, chul'itr = lioliem. cul-r = Inttle Ku''^. eubtr, 
cul'ur = Kuss. s(tl‘hiiru = Pol. ruhirr = Hung. 
cul'ur (Slavic, etc., ]mrtl\ after (I.), < ML. sue- 
cartnii, siteciirtuut, sueuriuui, uLo cureiiriiuu, 
cuecitra, cuennt, also suetunt, ete., altered forms, 
in part appar. simulating L. sueeus, stteus, juum* 
(see nucA' ), of suerhiiruui, L. snerlturou, < Gr. 
ansxafi, < Ar, sitll'nr, vn/./.nr, sullui, 

with the article n,v-.so/.7.*(/r,< Pers, sA/iL/r= I hml 
shitl'l'itr, < Prakrit .'i/A7.'ant. sugar, < Skt 
candled sugar, orig. grit, gra\ d ; <>f. Skt, lutrht- 
ra, hard. L, euleulus, a pebblo (hci* eitleulu\t.\ 

1. Tile general name of certain choinic.al c<uu- 
pounds belonging to tlio groujittrcarboliulratos. 
Tliej are siiluhle In >' alcr, have a mure or h "» 

ami are dlrtetlj "r Indlreetlj femunt.dd*- A« i ordluk* to 
their eliemteal nature tliej aredhl<ltd (ut<» 
the raccfinnof* ami S« e ftref.nrn"' and 

2. A sweet crystalline substam'e, prejiared 

chiefiy from tlie I’Xpressed jui< tlie Migar- 

cane, Sdcelmruni n^}irni(truiii, and of tin* vngar- 
beet, but obtained also fnun a great vanety <*f 
other plants, as maple, rnai/e, s«irghum. lurch, 
and parsnip. The Itri»oe«sof manuffu turliik’ cnne-nug.w 
gonerdi) l>eglns «lth extr.iethig Hie Juler uf the cato «, 
cltlier h> pi««lMg tlu'iu hct«irn (In rolKr^ uf a follltig- 
mill (see f'uar vitllt, ur h) tlie uj«f <7 of "•Ittl- 

hral«ir«'' rnhuliig (he c.nncM tu pulp au-l t\pr<'‘«lug tin* 
juice li) fuhjeelliig Hie luilp to the .tiliuu of |Ht«irful 
pre«»e« .Mneeratlut) uf (lie c au s In sti'un or « ater. a^ a 
preinnitluii fur ixtraetlun »if tin* juice nl»ci pru ll«'*«l tu 
Souk* extent Atiotljef nuthud, inm cutnliig exteiol^n) 
Into ii^e. Is tint of iKrfiolun, In « lili li tin i 'un « or lu ots 
are cut in stn.all pl» ei i. .iiid the fticar (4 rxtrm t« d h) f • 
iK'alcd « iohliig^ « llh ii«»t «at*T (rumj'irc ili'*ttu<'u <»;• 
j*>irnni/ (UinhT and urj/n.,,- ) ] ht- exinn-lloti <if 

the juice li) the cnohlng and txpri-»*liig aitlou »if roller^ 
in suc.ir-tnlllfl Is huu e\ er, iuor« « xli n‘li » 1 ) I'nicil'i d 
than .III) other im iIiimI I he juice li r« • i lMd In a r hallow 
Irmik’h placed itli tin- mlh n* and dc fi < att d h) n«Idltjg 
to it nhlU- heatetl U-lon the l"dlllu’'p'dMl elthir liillK *7 
lime, lirm-n alcr, hl«ulphlle of lliiu , Uiiu* f«dlu« e*l hy ful- 
jiliur dluxiil, tuilphur dluxid fulluwnl ti) linn, ulkalliM* 
eartti", Kiilphur cuiiiiKmiids or i hlorlne cunii>uiind«, ridlk 
of Dim- In-mg ni'in. gener.dly u«'-«l than aio of the utlnr 
suh-.t.mi IS mimed (•■uiiitiire iU/tTn’or ) '1 In* Kn.ehirltn- 

lii|Uur Is <*uii<-fiitr.i(ed I') l►<dlllI,T, " till h i xp- 1« the « .vt«-r 
Hill'- « :it< r l« inlded to neiltnllre the neld Ih'il I* lOinll) 
pri-'eiit lln- kT'o^i r Imiuirllli ^ rl«e lu the surf.ie** and .are 
peji irated In the funii <7 n uin hi 11 du!) i umi ntniti-d 
the Kxrup Is run oif into slnllu« mihhIki coders, u In re it 
ccncreti s it IS (hen pul into hogshi ids u |th Indi s In tin' 
lx)ttom, (hruu-.;h uhli-ti the nnda**. s driliis ulf Into cIs 
terns helu« , li.ailn^' the puK'ar In the flute known in cutn 
men I- h\ the inirin- uf rntr /n rxr, ur Suinillnn-s 

tlie inohisu s If, iminedi.atel) pijunilid frum the Mitrar h) 
ceiitrlfUk’.al for- «. The ra« su.;ar Is further juirllled h) 
Folution in n.iter :uid llllnitluii, lln'l llirotik'h eultuii Ink's, 
then tlinuu'h la>er''7 anlinal eh-treu.il, hulllngduu a undt r 
dlnilnishi-d pressure, and cr) ht.dllr-illun. TIium 1 irllkd, it 

takes the mimes uf hxi/.'in/ur, rrUnfl rxiuitr 

etc , iiccunhnk’ tu tl»e dalerent de^'n es <7 luirllle.itiun ami 
the furm in « hii h it 1 h idnced mi the ninrki t The inanu- 
fiielure uf nik'ar frum beet p"it is evrrjul un tu a vir) 
cuiislderahle extent in I'r.nn •*, (Jerin.iii), .\ustrla, IW Ik’lum, 
the N'ctherlandf, Ku»sla, etc The milmt Is inustj) ex- 
tnicted from the nnits li) dhrusimi, anil the Mi!)se<iUtlit 
defecation and coiicentnitloti are carried out in a iinnm-r 
entirely an.ilo^ous to tli it de-scrlhed for tin se operations 
In the manufacture of earn- sugar. In tin- rutted states 
and in I'nmnla gre it quantities of mgar an- ohtalmd from 
the rap of llie* ‘"Uk'ar-rnaple, Acer ntrrliiinmiux (See cut 
under Acer.) 'I he- (Sulf Slates mid the West Indies are Hie 
jirliiclp'd Rourci-H u hence- the puppllt-s of < ane-sngar are 
ileri\e-<l. the RUgar used ou the continent of rtirope Is 
chiefly obtained from the hect. .Sugar « as oid) sagtiel) 
known to the Hre-ekH and Itomann ; It feeniH to liave h« eti 
introduced Into r.urop** iluring the time of the eru-adef. 
The cane was grown about the middle of the twelfth ecu- 
tiu-y in Cyjirus, whence, Rome time later, it was tmiis* 


planted into Mn(leir.% and about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century it was thence carried to the New World. 

For the chemical properties of pure cane-sugar, see sac- 
charose, 3. 

This Manna iscleptllrcd of Aungclcs; and it isawhitc 
thing, that is fullc swetc and rlglito dclicyous, and more 
swctc than Ilony 01 Stujre. Mandccillc, Travels, p. 152. 

When shall wc Imvo any good Ri/^ar come over? Tlie 
wars in Ilarlmry make sugar at such an excessive rate, you 
pay sweetly now, I warrant, sir, do you not? 

Dckkcrand ll'f&s/cr. Northward IIo, fi. 1 . sUgar-candy (sbiig'iir-kan'di), n. Sugar clari- 


from tbe trees is collected and manufactured 
into sugar, [U. S. and Canada.] 
sugar-candiant (sbug'jlr-kan'di-an), n. Sugar- 
candy. 

If nor a dram of treacle sovereign, 

Or aijua-vitte, or sugar-candian. 

Nor kitchin cordials can it remedy, 

Certes his time is come; 

Dp. nail, Satires, II. iv. 30. 


3 . Sotnotbing that rosonibles sugar in any of its 
properties. — 4. Figuratively', sweet, boney'od, 
or soothing words; flattery employed to dis- 
guise something distasteful Bastard, beet-root, 

black, centrifugal sugar. See the qualifyliig xvords. 
— Brown sugar, common dark niiiacovado sugar.— Cof- 
fce-crushcd sugar, a commercial name for crushed su- 
gar in which the rumi)anroof convenient size for table use 
in sweetening colleo and tciu— Confectioners* sugar, a 
highly rcfliiLMl sugar pulverized to an impalpablo powder, 
used by confectioners for various juirposcs. — Crushed 
sugar, a commercial namo forloaf-sugar broken Into Irreg- 
ular lumpR. — CutsugOT, a commercial name for loaf-su- 
gar cut Into prismatic form, generally cubes. — Diabetic 
sugar. Pee dml/rfic.— Ergot-sugar, a sugar ohtaincil 
from ergot. Its erx'Rlaln are tninsparent rhomlilc prisms. 
Ills Rolttble In both u ater and alcobol, and tbe solnlion Is 
cajiahle <7 undergoing alcoholic fermeiit.ation. — Gelatin 
sugar. Same as Granulated sugar. ( 0 ) A 
sugar uhieh. by Rllrritig during tlie cnstalliziitton of the 
concent rated sj rnp. Is formed liitosm.alfdlslntegmtedcr>8- 
t.alsorgndiis, tnste.id <7 compacting Into a crystal line c.ake 
or lua'iH ns In loaf-sugar. (M 'J’ho coarse grains ordust of re- 
fitted sugar formed durlngllieopemtlonsofcnishhigor cut- 
ting lo.if-sngar, and sepanited from tlie lumps by screen- 
ing. -Inverted sugar. Same ns im-/Tf-sio/or.— Liquid 
sugar, a name sometlines given to iincr>stnUlzabIe glii- 
c«»“e; this substance, linwtver. Is cajjable of solidifying 
into an amorithoits mass. — blolado SUgOT, sugar con- 
glonu-nitdl Into a sticky mass, the crystalline fonn of the 
sugar being masktd liy tlie pn sence (7 a<iiianlltyof high- 
l.\ conceiitritt d Invert-sugar nhlcli cements the crjstnls 
togethir- distinguished fnun muteoxado pxiqar. In whhh 
tin sugar haHadl"tlncU) crystalline form - the small cry s- 
tnl'-, houe\«T. bt lug umreorliss colored b) Invert-Silgnr 
and adlii ring Impnrltb •. Mapio sugar. Pcei/mi*f/l - 
Pulverized sugar, a cminerclal n.ame for rellned sng-ir 
kTiMind to a lineness Inti nnedpite betneen tliat of gntnu- 
I'ded sugar and eonfeit loners' sugar. Rotatory power 
of sugar. c r<7nf"r»/ pdnrt:ntton, umler mMforv. 
Starch-sugar. .'=.»tne ns dcjlrfe. Sugar of acorns, 
qnen Ite — SugOT of BarbOTy*, the llnest sugar, which 
w as fortnerl) sunpos* 7 to |»e brouglit from P. irbary , before 
the trade of tbe \N « st Indies uas full) « *‘labll«Iied. (.Vorr*.) 

Ah ftn« et. Iioiie) , /><irMn/ rxi'Utr, swt x t master. 

.7nr#f»«n. What >ou \N ill, 11. 3. 


Sugar of lead. See /e<i7-* - Sugar of milk, lactose, 
sugar i*. [< MIk stujrtu, < ()F. suenr, 

^ugar; front tin* iionii ] I, (runs. 1. To son- 
oovor, ‘-jTiiiklo, mix. or imprvgnato witli 
‘'Ugar. — 2. I'lguralivfly, to oovor a*- with hugar ; 

KWooti-n; diH^^iiivo Ko im to roinlor iieeoptnblo 
what is otliorx\i**o flis(aslofii1. 

We are oft to blame In this — 

TIs (.■! inucli pfoMd tli-tt %titlMle»ot|on*s xl«agc 
\nd pious ai'tion «e dononiroer 

'I bo ilexil btnis« If Shti , llatnb t, til. 1. 1'*. 

n. infrnns*. 1. To s\\ oot**n ».omot lung, as tva, 
willi Hugar. [Kan* ] 

Ho nijareif. nnd rreann-d and drank, and s|w^konot. 

.tfoi f‘djetC”rtfi. Helen, xixxl {iMnrs.) 

2. To TiHiko (iimjdo) stii^ar. [I’.S. 

To sugar off, in riuoi , 

strap Into molds |.» grunnl.ati . wbifi snllleb nti> bolb-d 

«fo«n Tlie Fitg.trlng "If Is tin* I »st OHM t -s and Is tisunll) SUgarCu 

attendi d with fomt p..rt *7 frolic In the sugar-iainp (I', s. 
and H.annda ) 

SUgar-applo (‘'iiujr'ar-ap'l I. «. Si*o Eidiintii. 
BUgiTr-bakert t‘'l»Ui:^‘r-ba 'kor). n. Om* whon*- 
I’mos snoar 

Von know Inr inotber was n \\»lsb ndUlner, and In r 
f.ttln r a rt» xxr Mi* r at Prlslol 

.s’f.ertdun, t'> li'Kil for -^caiidal. It. 2 

SUgar-bCtin iHliu;:'iir-bonh n. A \arioty of 
/’Aft'to/ns liinufix'- ( •«oo oultivatoil j»ai- 

lloularly in Jaiimioji. Tlio spooios is pmbably 
a nulivo tropioal Amorioa, but is wnloly 
• lilTusofl ill (MiUivatioii. 
sugar-beet (sbui;'ar-bot ), n. Soi' bft/1. 

BUgarberry (slmtc^ir-bor'il. n.; pi. sugarberries 
(- 1 / 1 . Saino as liaehbf rrif, ‘J. 
sugar-bird (.shiig'hr-b«*iAl. n. 1. Any bin! of 
tlio family Cunbul.r. as tlio Ilalianmn honey- 
oroopor. ( trthitda luthtiineii.yts : so oalh'd from 
its habit of hiioking tbo swoots of flowers. J?ee 
out nn«!«*r ('irnbimr. — 2. A honey-eater or 
Imnoy-siiokor; one of variuns tennirostral birds 
of tlio Old World wliioli suok the sweets of 
Ibtwors. Soe AVcfanniid/r, Mt lipfuifptb’C , — 3, A 
translal ion of tho Indian namo of the Ann'rican 
ovonint; tn’osbeak <»r Iiawfineli. Coccoihraustes 
nr Ilesperijthnua vcsjwrtiita, whieh is specially 
fond of inapb* siiKut'- [Local, U. S.] 

SUgar-busll (shng'ar-lmsh), h, 1. Same ns 


ficd and concreted or crystallized. Compare 
cdudyl, 

sugar-cane (shug'ilr-kun), n. A saccharine 
grass, *SV/cr7(«r»;/i ojliciimrum, tho original source 
of manufactured 
sugar, and still 
tho source of most 
of the supply. 
The sugar-cane is a 
stout perennial with 
the habit of Indian 
com ami sorghum, 
growing from G to 20 
feet high ; the leaves 
arc broad and flat, 3 
fcctormorelong; the 
joints of the stalk are 
about 3 inches long 
near the foot, becom- 
ing longer upwardly, 
at length producing 
a very’ long joint 
called the "arrow,” 
which bears a large 
panicle. Sugar-cane 
Is propagateti almost 
wholly by cuttings, 
the power to perfect 
seed being nearly 
lost through cultiva- 
tion. Seedlings, how- 
ever, have recently 
been (diRcrvcd In Parhados. Tlic first growth from tho 
cntHiik"* Is called plaut’cane. The succeeding years tho 
rtH'il semis up ratoons, which form tho crop for one, 
two, or sometimes more years, Its value decreasing from 
exhaustion of the soli. The cane rc(iulres a rich moist 
soil, preferring the vicinity of the sc.a. The plant Is not 
know n In a w lid st.ate, hut Is suppo«c(l to have originated 
in southern Asia, perhaps In Coehln-L'hlna or Bengal. Its 
cultl\ath>n in those regions began very early, nnd nowex- 
temb thronghout the trojilcs, the stalk being chewed 
where not other'vbc used. It Is grown In the United 
States In seM'ml sotithern Slates, hut only In Louisiana 
In sntliclenl amount for the export of sugar. — African 
BUgar-cano, an African varh 



Sugar cane (Seecht7ntm ej’in'narumS. 
i», p »r! pf the inl1ofe«<ence ; f', a »plV.elet. 


et\ (7 the common sorgluim, 
called wi 


impure. - ChlUCBO BU' 
gar-cano. Sameas#(»r;/Anr»i, 

1. Sugar-CADO beetle, n 
scaraln Id beetle, Liyyn/« n/- 
gieept. w-hich damages sugar* 
earn* In L’liblana by boring 
Inti* the eam-R In the early 
spring and gmiwlng oil the 
hud« It abo damages sor- 
ghum and eorn In the south- 
ern rnited .‘States.— Sugar- 
cane borer, the lana of a 
cnunhiil inoth, CA«7n me- 
eUoroU*. which bores stignir- 
c.ane In the Roiillieni Tniled 
Slater, the Wist Imlle*. ami 
ebrwhere. 

^ ■m.lCiumtlii 1 Buc.ir-coated (sln'ip'ur- 

M!iV to I-Mir Ilii <1. f'oiltcil with suenr: ns, n supor- 

* • roftfrd pill ; lifiK*!*, miitU* palatable, in any 8CUF0. 

p. (I. Sweet; alluring; 
lioneyeil: formerly inueli used in poetry to ex- 
pre''S anything nnusually attractive: os, sug- 
an ft oi»nc(‘its. 



Sugar c.ine beetle 
ruci nearl) twice natural 
&Ue 


This nR‘«'5lnger connyng and gentile wa.**. 
Mir h)S motith l•’!ued ruared swete langagc. 

Dutn. x>/ Parlena>/{}1. Ik T. 


co:o. 


A eugared kls'^ 

In sj*^irt I sitekt, while she asleei»didlic. 

.^ir /’. Sidnetj (,'.rher‘8 F.ng. Harner, I. .'’•.Td). 


sugar-grass (shug'iir-gras), u, 1. The common 
sorghum, jiarticularly its Chinese variety. — 2. 
The grass Valltuta Vumiugii, \t\v. fulva. [Aus- 
tralia.] 

sugar-gum (sbng'iir-gnm), n. An Au.stralian 
gum-tree, Kucnliipius'enriiuocahjx, xvbieli grows 
1120 feet high, ami affords a durable timber, 
used for railroad-ties, posts, ete. Tho foliage 
is swectisli, and, unlike that of most oucalypts, 
attracts cattle and slieep. 

BUgar-boUSO (sbiig'ar-hous), u. A manufactur- 
ing establishment in which saccliarinc juices 
are extracted from eniic, etc., nud treated to 
make raw sugar. In some puch c.ptablishmcnts tho 
prt>ceR‘t of rctlnlng Is carried further; but they are more 
projRTly called rrylnrnrx. — Sugar -hOUBO molasses, a 
very dark and concentrated low-grade molasses containing 
inueh canuncl, formerly largely produced at sngardionses 
(whence the name), but now, under Improved methods of 
manufacture, much rcduceil In quantity, nnd little used 
except In the manufacture of some proprietary medicines 
and In pome cliemlcal Industries. 


It. 

. uffar-orehanl. — 2, *Soo Protca, 
sugar-camp (shug'Ur-kamp), m A place in or sugar-hucklebeiry (shug'iir-bukG-bcr-i), v 
near a maple forest or orchard where tho sap yco huckleberry. 



sugariness 

sugariness (shiig'|ir-i-nos), n. The state or 
quality of being sugary or STreet. 

A . . . flavor, not wholly unpleasing, nor unwholesome, 
to palates cloyed with the sugariness of tamed and culti- 
vated fruit. Lowell, Biglow Bapers, 1st ser., Int. 

sugaring (shug'ilr-ing), n. [Verbal n. of sugar, 
f.] 1. The net "of sweetening with sugar. — 2. 
The sugar used for sweetening. — 3. The pro- 
cess of making sugar. 

sugar-kettle (shug'jlr-kotfl), n. A kettle used 
for boiling down saocharine juioe. 
sugarless (shug'Ur-les), a. [< sugar + -less.] 
Free from sugar." 

sugar-loaf (shug'|ir-16f), n. and a. [< ME. sugor- 
loff, *sugrcIof; i sugar + loaf. 2 I. ji. 1. A con- 
ical mass of refined sugar. Hence — 2. A hat 
of a conical shape. 

I pray vow that ye woll vouchesafi to acud me an other 
sugar lojf, for ray old is do; and also that ye well do make 
a gjTdill for your dowgter, for she hath nede thcrof. 

Paston Letters, I. 230. 
3. A high conical hill; a common local name. 

II. a. Having the form of a sugar-loaf ; hav- 
ing a high conical form : ns, a sugar-loaf hat. 
-Sugar-loaf tool, in seal-engraving, a tool with on cud 
of soft iron shaped like a sugar-loaf, used to smooth the 
surfaces of shields. 

sugar-louse (shug'Ur-lous), n. 1. Same ns 
sugar-mitc. — 2. A springtail, Lepisma saccha- 
rina. See cut under silverfsh. 
sugar-maple (shug'aT-ma‘'pl), ii. See majilci 
and.Accr (with cut)." 

sugar-meat (shug'jir-met), n. Same ns sweet- 
meat. 

Then . . . came another "most sumptuous hanquet of 
sugar-rncates for the racn-at-armB and the ladies,” alter 
which, itheing now midnight, the Lord of Leicester bade 
the whole company good rest. 

Motley, Eiat- Ecthcrlands. IT. 17. 

sugar-mill (shfig'Ur-mil), n. A machine for 
pressing out the jiiice of the sugar-cane, it con- 
sists usually of three paralicl heavy rollers, placed hori- 




Sujrartnill at «ofk. 


zonLnlly one above onti between the other two. TlJccnncB 
are made to pass between the rollers, hy which means they 
arc crushed, and the Juice is expressed from them. 

sugar-millet (shug'jir-mil'ct), ». The common 
sorghum. 

sugar-mite (shfig'iir-mit), 1I. A mito of the 
family Tgroglgphidie, Tgroghjphus or Ghjcipha- 
giis sacchari, or some other species of the re- 
stricted genus Glgeiphagus, infesting sugar. 
These mites abound in some samples of unre- 
fined sugar, and are supposed to cause grocers’ 
itch. Also sugar-louse. 

sugar-mold (shfig'iir-mdld), II. A conical mold 
in which sugar-loaves aro foimed in the proee.ss 
of refining. 

sugar-nippers (8hug'|ir-nip"6rz), II. sing, and 
pi. 1. A tool for cuttingloaf-siigar into small 
lumps. It Is made like shears with a sprlng.hack, hut the 
blades arc edged and arc directly opposite each other. 

2. Same ns sugar-tongs. 

sugar-orchard (8hug'ilr-6r‘'chiird), n, A col- 
lection or small plantation of sugar-maples. 
Also called sugar-bush. [American.] 

sugar-packer (Bhiig'|ir-pak''6r), «. A machine 
for packing sugar into bairels. 

sugar-pan (shug'jir-pan), n. An open or closed 
vessel for concentrating syrups of sug.ar. See 
also vacuum-pan. — sugar-pan lifter, a form of crane 
especially designed for lilting sugar-pans from the fur- 
naces. 

sugar-pea (shug'ilr-pS), «. See 7 )cal, 1. 

sugar-pine (Bhug'''iir-pin), «. Scopinci. 

BUgar-platet (snUg'ilr-plat), n. Swootmoats. 
I’utlcnham. 

sugar-planter (Bhug'iir-plan'tt-r), n. One who 
owns or manages land devoted to tho cultiva- 
tion of tho sugar-cane. 

sugar-plum (shiig'iir-plum), n. A sweetmeat 
made of boiledsugiir and various flavoring and 
coloring ingredients into a round shape, or into 
tlie shape of flattened balls or disks; a bon- 
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bon; hence, something particularly pleasing, 
as a bit of flattery. 

If the child must have gropes or sugar-plums when he 
has a mind to them. Loeke, Education, § 30. 

“His Grace is very condescending/’ said Sirs. Glass, her 
zeal for inquiry slaked for tho present by the dexterous 
administration of this sugar plum. 

Scotty Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxviil. 

sugar-press (sbug'lir-pres), iu A press for ex- 
tracting tlie juice of sugar-cano or effecting tlio 
drainage of molasses from sugar. 

In the Ilande of Hispaiia or Hispaniola were erected 
28 mger presses, to presse ye sugre whicli groweth plenti* 
fully in certaine canes or redes of the same countrey. 

It, Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amer- 
[ica, cd. Arber, p. 40). 

sugar-refiner (8lriig'iir-i-f-fi''ntr), «. One who 
refines sugar. 

sugar-refinery (sbug'Hr-re-fi"n6r-i), n. An es- 
tablishment where sugar is refined; a sugar- 
house in which sugar is uot only made from 
tho raw sjTup, but is also refined. 

sugar-refining (shug'lir-re-fi'ning), H. The act 
or process of refining sugar. 

SUgar-SOpl (shug'jtr-sop), V. A sugar-plum. 

Dandle her upon my knee, and cive her sugar-sops. 

Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, ii. 2. 

Half our ECttings 

Must run in sugar-sops and miracs’ wages now. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, ii. 2. 

sugar-squirrel (shiig'jir-skwur'el), n- The seiu- 
rino petaurist, Bclidcus sciurcus, or another 
member of tho same genus. Sco Bclidcus. 
These little marsupials closely resemble true flying-squir- 
rels (as of the goiiiis Sauroptertis, figured under Jtying- 
squirret), but are near relatives of the opossum-mice, 
llgiired under Acrobates. 

sugar-syrup (Blntg'jir-sir''iip), n. 1. The raw 
jitico orsap of siigariproducing plants, roots, or 
trees. — 2. In the manufacture and refining of 
sugar, a more or less concentrated solution of 
sugar. 

sugar-teat (shug'jir-tet), ». Sugar tied up in 
a rag of linen of the shape and size of a woman’s 
nipple, and moisleried: given to an infant to 
quiet it. 

sugar-tongs (shfig'Ur-tOngz), II. sing, and pi. 
An implement having two arms, each furnished 
at tlio end with a flat or spoon-shaped plate or 
a cluster of claws, for use in lifting small lumps 
of sugar. It is usually made with a flc-viblo 
back like that of shears for sheep. Also called 
sngar-nippers. 

Or would our tlirum-capp’d auccstorfi find fault 

For want of sugar-tongs, or spoons for salt? 

If, King, Art of Cookery, 1. 70. 

sugar-tree (slmg'Ur-tro), «. 1. Any tree from 
wTiich siigar-.synip or siigaiy sap can bo ob- 
tained; particularly, Ibe sugar-innplo. Soonia- 
plci. — 2. jVn Australian slinib or small tree, 
Mgopornm platgcarpnin. 

sugar-vinegar ’(sliug'rir-viii''e-gjir), n. Vinegar 
made of tho waste juice of sugar-cane. 

sugaryl (sliug'ilr-i), a. [Early mod. E. also siip- 
ric; < sugar -yk] 1. Resembling sugar in 
appearance or properties; containing or com- 
posed of sugar; sweet; sometimes, excessively 
or otlonsively sweet. — 2. Pond of sugar or of 
sweet things : as, siigarg palates. — 3. Sweet in 
a figurative sense; honeyed; alluring; soinc- 
times, deceitful. 

Ami with the nigric ewcctc llicreof allure 
Ch.ist IjkHch cares to fiiiit.iqicB impure. 

Spenst'r, Mother Huh. Talc, 1. 820. 

WalBlnsrham l>cw ailed tho implicit confidence which the 
Queen placed In the sugarg words of Alexander [Duke of 
Panna], Motleg, Hist. Ncllicrlands, II. 320. 

sugary- (slu'ig'n-ri), n. ; pi. sngarics (-riz). [Por 
*sngarcry, < sugar + -cry.] An establishment 
where sugar is made ; a sugar-house. [Rare.] 

The primitive mode of niranghig the sugary. 

.Vric Atner. Farm liook, p. 272. 

SUgent (sfi'jciit), n. [< L. sugcn(t-)s, ppr. of 
sugcrc, tiuoK: seo si(c7.-l.] Siicicing; imbibing; 
suctorial; fitted for or habitually sucking : as, 
a sngent proco.s.s; a sngrnf animal. 

Sugentia (Bil-jeii'shi-|t'), ji. jd. [NL. (Brandt) : 
see sugcnt.2 A suborder or an order of myria- 
pods ; the SUgent or suetorial raillepeds, having 
the opening of tho sexual organs in the anterior 
part of the body; tho families I’olijzoniidic and 
Siphonophoridte, Also Siidionizantia. 

SUgescent (stj-jes'ent), a. [< L. sugcre, suck, 
-i- -csccnt.2 Pitto'il for sucking or imbibing; 
Riigont; suctorial; haustollate. Palcii, Nat. 
Theol., xviii. 

suggest (su-jest'), V. [< L. suggestus, pp. 
ot suggcrcrc (> It. suggerire = Sp. sugcrir = Pg. 
suggerir = P. suggdrer), carry or bring under, 
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furnish, supply, produce, excite, advise, sug- 
gest, < sub, under, + gercre, bear, carry: seo 
gerent. Ci, congest, digest, ingest, I.trans. 

1. To place before another’s mind problemat- 
ically; hint; intimate; insinuate; introdueeto 
another’s mind by the prompting of an indirect 
or modi.ate association. 

Nature her seltc sugyesfeth the figure in this or that 
forme ; hut arte aydeth the iudgement of his vse and ap- 
plic.ation. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 240. 

Fie, fie, Master Ford I are you not ashamed? What 
spirit, what devil suggests this imagination? 

Shttk., M. W. of W., ill. 3. 230. 

Virgil . . . loves to a truth indirectly, and, with- 

out giving us a full and open view of it, to let us see just 
BO much as will naturally lead the imagination into nil 
the parts that lie concealed. 

Addison, On VirgiFs Georgies. 

Sunderland, therefore, with exquisite cunning, suggest- 
ed to his master the propriety of asking the only proof ot 
obedience which it was quite certain that Rochester never 
would give. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

2. To act, as an idea, so as to call up (another 
idea) by virtue either of an association or of 
n natural connection between the ideas. 

The sight of part of a large building the idea 

of the rest instantaneously. 

Uartlcu, Observations on Man, I. il. 10. 

We all know that a certain kind of sound suggests im- 
mediately to the mind a coach passing in the street, and 
not only produces the imagination, but the belief, that a 
coach is passing. 

Iteid, Inquiry into the Human Mind, IL vii. 
3t. To seduce; tempt; tempt away (from). 

There’s my purse; I give thee not this to suggest thee 
from thy master thou taJkest of : serve him still. 

Shak., Ail’s Well, iv. 6. 47. 

I, Dametas, chief governor of all the royal cattle, and 

also of Pamela, whom thy master most perniciously hath 
suggested out of ray dominion, do defy thee in a mortal 
affray. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ili. 

ssSyn. 1. Intimate, Insinuate, etc. See Afnfl.— 2. To in- 
dicate, prompt, advise, remind of. 

II. intrans. To make suggestions ; betempt- 
ing ; present thoughts or motives with indirect- 
ness or with diffidence to tho mind. 

0 sweet e\tgnegting Love, If thou hast siun'd, 

Tcacli me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it. 

Shak., T. G. of V., II. 6. 7. 

But ill for him who . . . 

. . . ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime, 

Or seeming-genial venial fault. 

Bccurrlng and suggesting still ! Tennyson, Will. 

EUggestable (su-jes'ta-bl), a. [< suggest -b 
-nblc,] Samo ns suggestible, 

suggestedness (su-jos'ted-nes), ii. Tho state of 
being suggested. Bcutham, Judicial Evidence, 
II. iv. 

Buggester (su-jes'tdr), n. [< suggest + -ci'i.] 
One who or tliat which suggests. Also sug- 
gestor. 

Some Buboru'd euggeetcr of these treasons. 

Fletcher (and of/jcr«), Bloody Brother, iii. 1. 

suggestibility (su-ies-ti-biri-ti), n. [< suygest- 
ihlc + -itij (seo 1. Capability of be- 

ing Buggested. — 2, A conforming social im- 
pmso, leading a person to boliovo what is 
emphatically asserted and to do what is im- 
peratively commanded ; crodoncivonoss and 
subinissiveness; susceptibility to hypnotic sug- 
gestion. 

A republic needs independent citizens, quick in com- 
prchctiBlon, but slow in Judgment^ and tenacious in that 
which they have recognized na right. Every honest think- 
er must endeavor to counteract the Bvggcslibility oi the 
masses by the proper education of our people. 

Carxis, Soul of Man, V, 10. 

SuggcBiibility. The patient believes evep'thing which 
his Iiypnotlzer tells him, and does evcrj'tliing wliich tho 
latter commands. IP. James, Prln. ot rsj’chol., IL C02. 

suggestible (su-jos'ti-bl), a. [< suggest + -i6/e.] 
1. Capable of being suggested. — 2. Having 
great suggestibility; credeneivo and submis- 
sive. 

Professor Blckct tried on her some experiments of sug- 
pcstion In the waking state, and found her somewhat suy- 
gcstiblc. Proc. Soc. Psych. Pcsearch, Dec., 1890, p. 441. 

suggestio falsi (su-jes'ti-o fal'si). [L. : sugges- 
fio, a suggestion ; falsi, gen. of falsum, false- 
hood, fraud: sQo suggestion s-nd false, ii.] An af- 
firmative misrepresentation. wliotherby words, 
conduct, or artifice, as distinguished from a 
more suppression of tho truth ; an indirect lie. 

suggestion (su-jos'chon), «. [< P. suggestion 

= Sp. sngeslion = Pg. suggesiao = It. sugges- 
tionc, < L. suggcstio(n-), an addition, an intima- 
tion, < suggcrcrc, pp. suggestus, supply, suggest: 
soo suggcst.2 1. The act of placing before the 
mind problematically; also, tho idea so pro- 
duced; the insimiation of an idea hy indirect 
nssoeiation; hint; intimation; prompting; also, 
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especially, an incitement to an animal, brutal, 
or diaboUcal act. 

For all the res^ 

They’ll take sugge^ion as a cat laps milk. 

Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 2SS. 

He knew that by his preaching evident and certain 
good was done ; but that there was any evil in his way of 
doing it, or likely to arise from it, w’as a thought which, 
if it had arisen in his own mind, he would immediately 
have ascribed to the suggestion of Satan. 

Southey, Bunyan, p. 48. 

2. Tho action of an idea in bringing another 
idea to mind, either through the force of asso- 
ciation or by virtue of tho natural connection 
of the ideas. 

The other part of the invention, which I term sugges- 
tion, doth assign and direct us to certain markes or places 
which may excite our mind to return and produce such 
knowledge as it hath formerly collected, to the end wo 
may make use thereof. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

Let it not be supposed that the terms suggest and sug- 
gestioyi are, in their psychological relation, pf recent, or 
even modern, application; for, so applied, they are old — 
the oldest we possess. In this relative sigrjifleation, sug’ 
gero. the verb, ascends to Cicero ; and suggestio, the noun, 
is a household expression of Tertullian and St. Augustine. 
Among tlie earlier modern philosophers, and in this jirc- 
else application, they were, of course, familiar words — as 
is shewn, among five hundred others, by the writings of 
Hermolaus Barbarus, the elder Rcaliger, Mclanchthon, 
Simonius, Campanella, to say nothing of tho Schoolmen, 
etc. They were no strangers to Hobbes and Locke; and 
so far is Berkeley from having llrst employed them in this 
relation, as Mr. Stewart seems^to suppose, Berkeley only 
did not continue what he found estahliBhed and in com* 
raon use. Hamilton, Ilcid’s Works, note D**. 

[But the above is eomewhat exaggerated. Sugnestionwai 
hardly in common use In this sense before Berkeley.) 

It is by suggcstioii, not cumulation, that profound im- 
pressions arc made upon the imagination. 

Loiccll, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 1S5. 

3. Specifically, in byj^notisin, tlio insinuation 
of a belief or impulse into tho mind of tho sub- 
ject by any means, as by words or gestures, usu- 
ally by emphatic declaration ; also, tho impulse 
of trust and submission which leads to tho ef- 
fectiveness of such incitement; also, the idea 
so suggested. Verlal suggestion l3 the usual method. 
Another is known as stiggemon by attitude, ns when, for in- 
stance, a person placed in the attitude of prayer is caused 
to pray. 

a estion appears to be entirely a plicnomcnon of un- 
ms nicinor)’. Amer. Jour. Vs^iehol., I. 5U. 

4t. Indirect or hidden action. 

This cardlnall [Wolsevl ... by craflle suggestion gat 
into his hands iDnumcmblo treasure. 

Jlolinshed, Cliron., III. 022. 

5. In law, iuformatiou without oatli, (a) An in- 
formation drawn in WTitIng, showing cause to liavo a pro- 
hibition. (6) A 6t.atcmcnt or representation of sonic mat- 
ter of fact entered upon tbo record of a suit at the Instance 
of a party thereto, made by attorney or counsel ithout 
further evidence, usually called mip'/cjetion upon the record: 
a mode of proceeding allowed in some cases as to undis- 
puted facts incidentally involved, sucli as the deatli of 
one of several plaintiffs, where the survivors arc entitled 
to continue the action.— Negative BUggestlon, that form 
of hjimotlc suggestion wliich results iu lessened or buji- 
pressed activity, ns abrogation of will-power, nnicsthcsln of 
anj kind, or inability to think, talk, act, etc. — Post-hyp- 
notic BUggestlon, an impression made on a liypnotfrcd 
person, persisting unrecognized for some time after tho 
hypnotic condition Is passed, and taking cfTcct at tho in- 
tended time.— I^lnclple of suggestion, association of 
ideas. See awoemf ion. — Relativo suggestion, Judg- 
ment-Spontaneous suggestion, see sjwntaneoun. 
=SyTl. 1. Intimation, Insinuation, etc. Sec r. t. 

su^gestionism (su-jcs'clion-izm), «. TIio Uoc- 
trino that h> 7 )notic persons are merely persons 
too trustful ami submissive, and tliat tho so- 
called hypnotic trance is merely a state in 
which these characters have been stimulated 
and distrust lulled. 

SUggestionist (su-jcs'chon-ist), n. A person 
wTio accepts the theory of suggestionism. 
suggestive (su-jes'tiv),* a. and n. [< F. suggcstif 
= Fg. It. suggestivo; as i-wr/r/esf + -ire.] I. a. 
1. Coiitaininga suggestion orhiiit; suggesting 
what docs not appear on tho surface ; also, full 
of suggestion; stimulating rcllcction. 

He [Bacon] is, throughout, and especially in his Essays, 
one of the must mggeslive authors that ever wrote. 

Whatcly, Pref. to Bacon's Essays. 
“The king [of Tgandal habitually bears a couple nf 
enears”: a duplication of weapons again suggcftlive, like 
the two swords, of a trophy [one presumably being taken 
from an enemy]. II. Spencer, J’rin. of Socioi., § 401). 

2. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, hyiinotic 
suggestion. 

Hypnotic or suggestive therapeutics. 

Bjomstrom, Hypnotism, p. 01. 

II. 71. Something intended to suggest ideas 
to tho mind. 

suggestively (su-jes'tiv-li), adv. In a sugges- 
tive manner; by way of suggestion; so as to 
suggest, or stimulate reflection. 
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suggestiveness (su-jes'tiv-nes), n. The state 
or character of being suggestive. Neio Prince- 
ton itev.f Nov., 1886, p. 364. 
suggestment (su-jest'ment), n. [< suggest + 
-mewf.] Suggestion. Jitij). Diet. [Bare.] 
SUggestor (su-jes'tor), Same as suggester. 
suggestress (su-jes'tres), «. [< suggester + 
-Ci'5.] A female who suggests. Pc Quince}), 
[Rare,] 

suggestum (su-jes'tum), «. ; pi, suggesia (-t|l), 
as E. suggcstmtis (-tumz). [L., < suggererc, pp. 
suggestuSf carry or bring under: see suggest.'] 
In antiq.y a platform, stage, or tribune ; a 
raised seat; a dais. 

The ancient Suggestums, as I have often observed on 
medals, as well as on Constantine’s arch, were made of 
wood, like a little kind of stage, for the heads of the nails 
arc sometimes represented that are supposed to have fas- 
tened the boards together. Wc often see on them the em- 
peror, and two or tlirce general ofllcers, sometimes sitting 
and sometimes standing, ns they made speeches or dis- 
tributed a conginry to the soldiers or people. 

Addison, Itemarks on Italy (Works, cd. Bohn, 1. 402). 

suggilf (suj'il), V. t. [< OF. siigillcr, < L. siiggil- 
larc, also siigiltarc, beat black and blue, benco 
insult, roWle.] 1. To beat black and blue. 
Tho* we with blacks and blues are suggBld, 

Or, as tho vulgar say, ate ctidgclld. 

S. Butler, lludibras, I. iii. 1030. 

2. To defamo; sully; blackeu. 

Openly impugned or secretly suggiUed. Strype. 

SUg^llatet (siij'i-lfit). V. t. [< li.suggiUatus, pp. 
of suggitlarc, beat black and blue: see suggil.] 
Same as suggil, 1. WiscttiaUj Surgor}'. 
SUggillationf (suj-i-lfi'slion), n. [< F. sugilla- 
lion = Sn. stigilocion = Pg. sugillat^do, < L. 
.•iugiUatioOt-), suggiUatio{ti-)y a black-nnd-bluo 
murk, a spot from a bruise, an aHront: seo sug- 
gillatc.] Ali^^dorblack-and-blucma^k; a blow; 
a bruise; occlijTnosis: also applied to the spots 
wltich occur in disease and iu incipient putre- 
faction. 

SUgh, «. An obsolete or Scotch form of sought. 
sugi (so'go), M. [Jap.] A coniferous tree, Cn/p- 
iomcria Japonica, tho Japan cedar. It is the larg- 
cst tree of Japan, growittg 120 feet high, with a long 
straight stem; the wood is compact, very wldtc, soft, 
atid easily worked, mucli used lit house-building. It is 
found also (n northern China, and is locally planted as a 
tlnibcr-trcc, btit requires moist forest valleys for success, 
suicidal (su'i-swlnl), a. [< sutcidc + -al.] Par- 
taking or being of tho imturo of tho crimo of 
suicide; suggestive of suicide; leading to sui- 
cide: as, suicidal mania; hence, figuratively, 
destructive of one’s aims or interests; self-dc- 
htructive: as, a suicidal business policy. 

I am in the Downs. It’s this unbearably dull, suicidal 
room — and old Bogucy down-stnlrs, I suppose. 

Pickens, Bleak House, xxxli. 
At the root of a\\ suicidal tendencies lies an estimate of 
moral obligation ami of the sacrcdiicss of human life en- 
tirely at variance with that Introduced or s.'inctloned by 
the Gospel. //. jY. Oxenhnvi, Sliort Studies, p. 380. 

suicidally (su'i-si-dal-i), adv. In a suicidal 
manner. 

suicide^ (sn'i-sUl), «. [= F. suicide = Sp. Pg. 
It. suicida, < NL.**irwiciV/rf, < L. siti, of oneself, + 
-cida, a killer, < cwdeic, kill. ] One who coratnits 
suicide; at common law, ono who, being of tlio 
Years of discretion and of sonnd mind, destroys 
Iiinisolf. 

If fate forbears us, fancy strikes the blow ; 

Wc make misfortune, suicides in woe. 

I'oini^, Love of Fame, v. 

suicide- (sfFi-sid), n. [= F. suicide = Sp. Pg. 
It. suicidio, < NL. *suicidium, suicide, < L. sui, 
of oneself, + -cidium, a killing, < cxdcrc, kill.] 

1. Tho act of designedly destroying one’s own 
life. To constitute suicide at common law', the person 
must be of years of discretion and of sound mind. Tho 
word Is by some xvriters used to Include the act of one 
wiio. In maliciously attempting to kill another, occasions 
his ow’n death, as where a man shoots at another and the 
gun bursts and kills himself. //. Stejdten. 

Tlie argument wliich Plutarch and other writers derived 
from human dfgnit) was that true courage Is shown in tlie 
manful endurance of sufTering, while suicide, being an act 
of flight, is an act of cowardice, and therefore unworthy 
of man. Lccky, Europ. Alornls, II. 40. 

2. Figuratively, dcstmctioii of one’s own inter- 
ests or aims. 

In countries pretending to civilisation there should be 
no war, much less Intestine war, which may be justly 
called political suicide. V. Knox, Works, V. 

suicide- (sii'i-sid), i. [< suicide^, ?i.] To bo 
guilty of suicide. [Slang.] 

The wills whiclihad been made by persons who suicided 
w hile under accusation were valid. 

Quoted in K. and Q., 7th ser., V. 107. 

SUicidism (su'i-si-dizra), «. [< suicide^ + -isw?.] 
A disposition to suicide. Imp. Piet. 
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suicism (su'i-sizm), n. [< L. sui, of oneself, + 
-c-ism: sQe egoism.] Selfishness; egotism; ego- 
ism: the opposite of altruism. [Rare.] 

But his suidsme was so grosse that any of Ahab’s re- 
lations (whom he made run out of all they had) might 
read it. B. Whitlock, Zootomia, p. 383. (A'am.) 

Suidse (su'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Sus + -idw.] 
The swine ; the smform or suillino quadru- 
peds, a family of setiferous artiodactyl (or even- 
toed) non-ruminant ungulate mammals, typi- 
fied by tbe genus Sus. The family formerly con- 
tained all the swine, and corresponded to the three mod- 
ern families — the Dicotylidse or peccaries, the Phacochcc- 
ridm or wart-hogs, and the Suidse proper. In these last 
tlie palatomaxillary axis is scarcely deflected, or nearly 
parallel with the occipitosphenoid axis; thebasisphenoid 
is normal, without sinuses; the orbits are directed outward 
and forward ; the malar bones are elongated, and expanded 
downward ; and the dentition is normal, with 44 teetli. 
The restricted family contains, besides the genus Sus, the 
Indian Poreula, the African Potamoehccrus or river-hogs, 
and the Malayan Bahirussa. See cuts under habirusm, 
hoar, peccary, Phacochoenis, and Poiamochcerus. 
suiform (su'i-form), a. [< L.,shs, swine, + 
forma, form.] Having the form or characters 
of the Suidie; related to the swine; of or per- 
taining to the Sinformia. 

Suiformia (su-i-for'mi-il), n. pi. [NL. : see sui- 
form.'] Tho suiform setiferous animals, or 
swino proper, represented by the Suulx and 
Pliacocliwrida:, as distinguished from the Di- 
cotgliformia or DicoUjUda;. Gill. 
sui generis (su'i jon'e-ris). [L. : sui, gen. of 
suns, his, her, its, their; generis, gen. of genus, 
kind: seo genus.] Of his, her, its, or their own 
or peculiar kind ; singular, 
sui juris (su'i jci'ris). [L. : sui, gen. of suns, 
his, her, its, their; Juris, gen. of Jus, right, jus- 
tice, duty: seo Jus-.] 1. In Ilom. late, the 
status of any ono who was not subject to the 
patrin potestas. S. E. Baldwin. — 2. In mod- 
ern legal usage, of full ago and capacity, and 
legally capable of managing one's own affairs, 
as distinguished from infants, lunatics, and wo- 
man under common-law disqualifications of 
coverture. 

suillaget, »• Same as sullagc. 
suilline (su'i-lin), a. and n. [< L. suillus, per- 
taining to swino, < sus, a hog, swino: seo ;Si(S.] 

1. a. Swinish; pig-like; suiform; pertaining to 
tho swine : ns, a suilline artiodactyl. 

II. n. A swino. 

Suinee (su-i'no), ti.jd. [NL., < Sus + -inic.] A 
subfamily of Suidie, wlicn the family name is 
used in n broad sense : same ns Suidie proper. 
Suine (su'in), ?I. A preparation from heef-snet 
and lard ; n mixtnro of oloomargarin with lard, 
refined cottonseed-oil, or other fatty sub- 
stances, used ns a substitute for butter, 
suing^ (su'ing), n. [Alsoscwiiig; < hlE.scu'i/ngc; 
verbal n. of sacl, r.] If. Hegulnr succession, 
order, or gradation ; proportion. 

Men niny seo on nn nppul-treo, meny tjane nnil otte, 
or o kynne apples nren nat ylichc grete, 

Itc of eciryngc smale ne of o swetnesse swete. 

Piers Ploianan (C), six. C3. 

2. The act or process of making or pajing suit; 
wooing. — 3. Tho act or process of prosecuting 
judicially; bringing suit. 

suingif (su'ing), p. a. [< ME. scwgiigc; ppr. of 
sKcl, !'.] 1. Following; ensuing. 

Tlie nyght setcyngc, this a-hite Knyglit cam to tlie 7 
hynages. Jfamielille, Travels, p. 225. 

2. Conformable; in proportion. 

I knew on lier noon otlier lak 

Tliat al her liinmcs nere [were not) pure sciriny. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 95a. 

suing"!, u. Same as sewing-. 

Tho percolation, or suing of the verjuyee through the 
w’ood. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 79. 

suinglyt (su'ing-li), adr. [< ME. seietjnghj; < 
suingl,p,a., + -fy".] Indue order; afterward; 
later. 

NowBchallel scyc zou seivynnhj of Contrees and Yles 
that ben bezondc tho Contrees that I have spoken of. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 2C3. 

suint (swint), n. [F. : see «(»(?/«)•.] The nat- 
ural gronso of wool, consisting of insoluble 
soapy matter combined with a soluble salt con- 
taining from 15 to 33 per cent, of potash, which 
may he extracted commercially from tho wool- 
washings. 

SUiriri (swi-re'ri), n. [S. Amer.] A South 
American tjTaimine bird of the genus Flnvi- 
cola, ns F. icicrophrgs ; a watercap. See cut 
under Fiuvicola. 

suist (su'ist). It. [< L. sui, of himself, herself, 
itself, + -ist.] One who selfishly seeks his own 
gratification; a self-seeker; an egotist. [Rare.] 



suist 

In short, a Rxtist and selfe-proiector (so far as known) 
is one the world would not care how soon he were gone; 
and when gone, one that Heaven will never receive ; for 
tliither I am sure he cometh not that would (like him) 
go thither alone. H. Whitlock, Zootomia, p. 383. (Nares.) 

suit (sut), It. [Early mod. E. also suite, siita; < 
HE. sute, settle, suite, soyte, < OP. suite, suitte, 
iiiftc, scute, siutc, a following, pursuit, ohase, 
action, scries, suit, =a Sp. segnida, f., segtiiiln, 
m.. = Pg. seguito, sequito, m., = It. seguita, f., 
seguito, in., a following, suit, etc., < ML. scciita, 
si'quiita, *scquita, a following, suit, etc., < L. 
scqiii, pp. sccutus, follow, pursue : see siicl. Of. 
suite (swot), the same word, from mod. P.] If. 
A following; the act of pursuing, ns game; 
pursuit. 

Tho the scute sesed after the swete beste*?. 

H'jVfmnr of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2615. 

21. Series; succession; regular order. 

There is a toj’ which I iiave heard, and I would not 
have it given over, but waited upon a little. They say it 
is observed in the Low Countries (I know not in what 
part) that everj* five and thirty years the same kind and 
fute of years and weathers comes about again. 

Bacon, Vicissitudres of Things (ed. 1SS7), p. 5G0. 

3. The net of stiing; a seeking for something 
hy solicitation or petition; an address of en- 
treaty; petition; prayer. 

They m.ade wonderful earnest and Importunate suit 
unto me, that I would teach and instruct them In that 
tongue and learning Ithe Greek], 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Itoblnson), ii. 7. 
Especially — (u) A petition made to a person of exalted 
station, ns a prince or prelate. 

And hauing a suite to tbc king, [ho] met by chaunce 
with one Philino, a loner of wine and a meny companion 
in Court, Puttenharn, Arte of Eng. I'ocsie, p. 112. 

That swift-wing’d advocate, tliat did commence 
Our welcome before tho King of kings. 

Quarles, Emblems, 1, 15. 
<6) Solicitation for a woman’s hand In marriage; court- 
ship; proposal of marriage. 

Since many a wooer doth commence Ids suit 
To her he thinks not worthy. 

Sftak,, ifuch Ado, II. 3. 62. 

Jer. Oh, here comes Isaac 1 I hope he has prospered in 
his ftixt. 

Ferd, Doubtless that agrceahlo figure of his must have 
helped his etiif surprieiiigly. Sheridan, Tl»o Duenna, It 3. 

4. In law, (a) A proceeding in n court of jus- 
tice for the enforcement or protection of a right 
or claim, or for tlie redress of a ^v^o^g; prose- 
cution of a right or claim hoforc any tribunal: 
as, a civil suit; a criminal suit ; a suit in chun- 
cory. Suit isn verv general term, mure comprehensive 
than action, and includes both actions at law and hilts in 
chancerj*. It usually Includes special proceedings, such 
as mandamus. 

Our lain'crs, like Demosthenes, are mute, 

And will not sneak, though In a rightfull sute, 
Ynlcsso a golden kel vnlocke their tongue. 

Times' mUtte (E. E. T. S.), p. •12. 

In England the several suits or remcdj.al Instniracnts of 
justice arc . . . dlstinguislied into three kinds : .actions 
personal, real, and mixed. Blaclstonc, Com., III. vlll. 

(h) Tho witnesses or followers of the plaintilt 
in an action at law. — 5, In feudal law, a follow- 
ing or attendance, (a) Attendance by n tenant on his 
loi^, especially at his court. (&) Attendance for the pur- 
pose of performing 8er>-Ice. (c) The otfsprlng, retinue, 
chattels, and appurtenances of a villein. 

6. A company of attendants or followers; 
train; retinue. Xow commonly 

So come In sodanly a senalour of Itomc, 

"Wyth Bcxtcne knyghtes In a soyte sewande hyni one. 

Morle Arthure (E. E. T. H.), L 81. 

Had there not come In Tydeus and Telenor, with fortlo 
or flftic in their suit, to tho defence. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, II. 

7. A number of things composing a sequenco 
or succession ; a number of things of a liko kind 
that follow in a series and are intended to be 
used together; a set or suite; specifically, one 
of the four sets or classes, known as spades, 
clubs, hearts, and diamonds, into wliich play- 
ing-cards are divided. 

Leaving the ancient game of England (TrumpeX where 
et'cry coatc and sule arc sorted in their degree, Itliey] aro 
running to llulfe. Martins Months Mindc fl589), Eplstlp 
[to tho Reader, {fares'.) 

I have chosen one from each of the different mils, 
namely, the King of Columbines, tho Queen of llabbllB, 
the Knave of rinks, and the Ace of Roses ; which answer- 
ed to the spades, the cIuIls, the diamonds, and the hearts 
of tlie moderns. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 432. 

The cards don’t cheat, . . . and there is nothing so flat- 
tering in the world as a good^ui7« of trumps. 

Thackeray, Virginians, xxx. 

8. A number of difforenfc objects intondod to 
bo used together, especially when made of 
similar materials and corresponding in general 
character and purpose: thus, a number of dif- 
ferent garments designed to bo worn together 
form a suit of clothes; a number of sails of dif- 
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ferent sizes and fitting different spars form a 
suit of sails. 

A1 his halles 

I wold do peynte with pure golde, 

And tapite hero ful many folde 
Of 00 Chaucer, Death of Blanelie, 1. 261, 

Braue in our mtes of chaunge, seuen double folde. 

Udall, Roister Doister, ii. 3. 
Some four suits of peach-coloured satin. 

Shak.,llAoTU., iv. 3. 11. 
From Ten to Tw'elve. In Conference with my Slantua 
ilaker. Sorted a Suit of Kibbonds. 

Lady's Diary, in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen 

(Anne, I. 01. 

Tliree horses and three goodly suits of arms. 

Tennyson, Geraint, 

Administration suit. In Eny. law, an action of an equi- 
table nature, to have auministmtion of the estate of a de- 
cedent in case of alleged Insolvency. — A suit of hair, 
teeth, OP whiskers, a full complement ; a full set of its 
kind. [Local and colloq., U. S.] 

Suit of hair, for head of hair. Chautauquan, \TII. 480. 
The face of this gentleman ivas strikingly marked by a 
of enormous black whiskers tliat flowed together and 
united under his chin. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 

Discontinuance of a suit. See dwcontinwanctf.— Fresh 
suit, in law. See fresh . — Long suit, in the game of 
whist, a suit of four cards or more.— Next, petitory, 
skeleton suit. See tlie adjectives.— Out of suits, no 
longer In service and attendance ; no longer on friendly 
terms. 

IVe.ar this for me, one old of sttUs with fortune, 

That could give more, but that her hand lacks mc.ans. 

Shak., As you Like It, i. 2. 258. 
Short suit, In the game of whist, a suit of three cards or 
less. — Suit and service, in the feudal system, the at- 
tendance upon the court of the lord, and the homage and 
ficrvices rendered by the vassal. In consideration of his 
tenure and tho protection afforded by the lord. 

His [Lord Egmont's] scheme was to divide the Island 
into fifty baronies ; each baron was to erect a castle with a 
moat and drawbridgein genuinemedlreval fashion, be was 
to maintain a certain number of men-at-arms, and do suit 
rtjid service to tho Ixird Piiramount. 

ir. F. Jiae, Newfoundland to ?»rnniloba, Iv. 
Suit at law. See def. 4. 

Dr. Warburton, in Ills notes on Shakspeare, observes 
that a court solicitation was called simply a suit, and a 
process a suit nt law. 

J, lYoff, Note in Dekker’s Gull’s Hornbook, p. 11-1. 
Suit coveuant, in Eny feudal law, a covenant to nttcml 
and serv'c at a lord’s coui t ; tho covenant of tho vassal to 
render suit to Ills lord’s rctlmie.— Suit for contrlhu- 
tion. Sec confn5wb’on. — Suit Of couit, in the feudal 
system, a tenant’s obligation to render suit and service 
(which see, above).— To follow suit. Scc/oWoir.sSyn. 
3. Bequest, Petition, cic. Sooprayeri. 
suit (sut), r. [Enrly mod. B. iiIbo 5«i7c, sutc; < 
suit, «.] I. (ran'i, 1. To adopt; accommodate; 
fit; make suitable. 

Suit the action to tho word, the word to the action. 

Shak., Ilnralct, HI. 2. 10. 

I muslmif myself with another page. 

B. Jotison, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 

2. To bo fitted or adapted to; bo suitable or ap- 
propriate to; befit; answer tbc requirements of. 

Such furniture os suits 
The greatness of his person. 

Shak., lien. VIII., iL 1. DO. 
Tliese institutions arc neither designed for nor sxtited 
to a nation of Ignorant paupers. 

Daniel IVchster, Speech, Buffalo, June, 1833. 

Pcrlinps 

She could not fix the glass to suit her eye. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

3. To bo agreeable to; fall in with tho views, 
vrishes, or couvenionco of: as, a style of living 
to suit one’s tastes. 

Nor need llicy blush to buy Heads ready dress’d. 

And clmso, at puhlick Shops, what sutes ’em best. 

Conyreve, tr. of Ovid’s Ait of Love. 
None but members of their own party would *m‘£ tho 
majority In Parliament ns ministers. 

ir. Wilson, State, § 685. 

4). To dress, as ^^ith a suit of clothes; clothe. 

in disrobe me 

Of these Italian w'ced6,aud suit myself 

As does a IJriton pcas.'int. 

Shak., Cymbclinc, v. 1. 23. 
No matter; thlnk'al thou flint I’lc vent my bagges 
To suite in Sattin him that Jets In mgges? 

I/eytcood, Itoyol King (Works, cd. I'carpon, 1874, VI. 10). 
To suit one's book. SectooX s^Syn. 2. To comport with, 
tally witli, correspond to, match, meet.— 3. To please, 
gr.itlfy, content. 

II. hlirans. To correspond; agree; accord: 
generally followed by with or (o. 

They are good worlc-womcn, and can and will doc any- 
thing for profit that Is to be done by the art of a woman, 
ami which sules with the fashion of these cotintreys. 

Sandys, Travallea, p. 110, 
The place itself was suitiny to Ids care. Dryden. 

And of his bondage hard and long . . . 

It suits nut with our tale to tell. 

Whitiier, Tho Exiles. 

suitability (su-t'a-bil'i-ti), 1 U [< smtaVlc + 
-iiif (see -bUily).’\" Tho’ character of being Buit- 
able; suitabloncBS. 


suitor 

The passages relating to fish in The Week . . . are re- 
markable for a vivid truth of impression and a happy m7- 
ability of language not frequently surpassed. 

B. L. Stevenson, Thoreau, iii. 

suitable (su'ta-bl), a, [< suit + -able.'] Ca- 
pable of suiting ; conformable ; fitting ; appro- 
priate; proper; becoming. 

For his outward habit, 

'Tis suitable to his present course of life. 

Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, i. 3. 

Give o’er, 

And think of some course suitable to thy rank, 

And prosper in it. 

Massinyer, New Way to Fay Old Debts, i. 1. 

Nothing is more sutable to the Law of Nature than that 
Punishment be inflicted upon Tyrants. 

Milton, Ans. to Salmasius. 
= S 5 m. Fit, meet, appropriate, apt, pertinent, seemly, eli- 
gible, consonant, corresponding, congruous. 

suitableness (su'ta-bl-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being suitable, in any sense, 
suitably (su'ta-bli), adv. In a suitable man- 
ner: fitly; agreeably; appropriately. 
suit-broKert (sut'br6'''k6r), «. One who made a 
trade of procuring favors for court petitioners. 
Massincicr. 

suite (sut; in present use (defs. 2, 3, etc,), like 
mod. F., swet), n. [In earlier use a form of 
suit; in recent use, < F. suitCj a following, suit, 
suite: see5f«7.] If. An obsolete form of suit 
(in various senses). — 2. A company of atten- 
dants or followers ; retinue ; train: as, thesHife 
of an ambassador. 

Not being allowed to take more than 2,000 followers in 
the king’s suite, they nevertheless had evidently enter- 
tained a scheme of arming a greater number. 

J. ffatrdner, Richard III., ii. 

3, A number of things taken collectively and 
constituting a sequence or followingin a series ; 
a sot ; a collection of things of liko kind and in- 
tended to be used together : as, a suite of rooms ; 
a suite of furniture. 

Through his red lips his laughter exposed a suite of fair 
white teeth. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 2. 

The careful examination of large suites oi specimens re- 
vc-aled an unexpected amount of variability in species. 

Utudey, Encyc. Brit., 11. 49, 

Two otlier courts, on whose sides arc extended what may 
bo called three complete suites of apartments, very simi- 
lar to each other in arrangement, though varied in dimen- 
sions. J. Feryusson, Hist. Arch., 1. 173. 

4, A sequel. [Rare.] 

I had always Intended to write an account of tho “Con- 
quest of Mexico,” as a mile to my "Columbus,” but left 
Spain without making the requisite researches. 

Irviny, to Prescott, in Ticknor's Prescott, p. 168. 

5, In musiCf a set or series of instrumental 
dances, either in tho same or in related keys, 
usually preceded by a prelude, and variously 
grouped so as to secure variety and contrast. 
Suites were the cnrlicst form of instrumental work in de- 
tached movements, and continued in favor from tlie be- 
ginning of the sevcntecntli to the end of the eighteenth 
centurj', thongh sometimes know’n by other names. They 
included a great variety of dances, notably the allcmande, 
conrant, samband, and glgue, together with the gavotte, 
passcpicd, bninle, and minuet. ’The early suite was not 
fully distinguishable from the early sonata, and the de- 
veloped Builo finally gave place to the modern sonata, 
though tlio true sonata form ns a method of construction 
did not belong to the suite. Suites arc properly for a sin- 
gle Instrument, liko tho harpsichord or clavichord, but 
aro sometimes written for an orchestra. The suite form 
Ims lately been revived. Among modern writers of orches- 
tral music In sulto form are Lachner, Rafl, Bizet, DvoHk, 
and ISIoszkowski. 

suitet, V. See suit. 
suitert (su't6r), ?i. Same as suitor. 
suitbold (sut'hold), ??. [< suit + hold.] In 
feudal laxOj a tenure in consideration of certain 
services to the superior lord, 
suiting (su'ting), n. [Verbal n. of suit, r>.] 
Cloth for making a suit of clothes: especially 
in tho plural : ns, fashionable suitings. [Trade 
cant.] 

suit*liket (sut'lik), a, [Early mod. E. also 
siiiclihe; < 5«ii + likc^.] Suitable. 

Then she nut her Into mans apparel, and gave her all 
tilings stde-hke to the same, and laid her upon a mattress 
nil alone without light or candle. 

Forth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 40. 

suitlyt, adu. JiEarly mod. E. also suichj; < ME. 
suichj, suthj ; < suit + -?//-.] So as to match. 

Item, ij. atripls of the same trappuris sutly. 

Paston Letters, I. 477. 

suitor (su'tor), 7J. [Early mod. E. also suiter, 
Sitter; < ME. sutcrc; < suit + -orl; ult. < L, 
secutor, a follower, ML. a prosecutor, suitor, < 
sequi, follow: see suit.] 1, In law, a party to 
a suit or litigation. Tlie pronunciation su'tpr is some- 
times made shb'tqr, as it spelled scooter (whence the pun- 
ning allusion in tlie quotation from Shakspere, below). 

In. following suites tlierc is muche to bo considered: 
what tho suler Is, to wliomc lie maketh suite, and where- 
fore ho maketli suite, and also in what time he Buoth: 
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bycaiise to dispatche a thing out of time is to cut the pe- 
cocke by tlie knees. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 109. 
Boyd. 'Who is the suitor? Wlio is tlie suitor? . . . 
llos. Why, she that bears the bow. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 1. 109. 
To save suitors the vexation and e.vpense of lialing their 
adversaries always before tlio courts in London. 

ir. inVi^on, State, § 731. 

2. One wlio sues,potitious, solicits, or entreats; 
a petitioner. 

Here I would bo a suitor to your majesty, for T come now 
ratlier to bo a suitor and petitioner than a jircachcr. 

Latimer, Sermon bef. T.dw. VI., 1550. 
Slio hath been a suitor to mo for her brother. 

5/iat., JI. forM.,v.l. .34. 
Humility is in suiters a decent virtue. Hooker. 

This mans Scrraglio, which is neither great in rcccit nor 
beauty, yet answerable to his small dependency and in- 
frequency of suters. Samlys, Travailcs, p. 4S. 

3. One who sues for tho hand of a woman in 
marriage; a wooer; one who eoiu’ts a mistress, 
I am glad I have found a way to woo yet ; I was afraid 

once 

I never should have made a civil suitor. 

Fldcher, Wildgooso Chase, 111. 1. 
lie passed again one \iholo >car . under the wing 
and cotinsois of his mother, and then was forward to be- 
cume a suiter to Sir Roger Ashton’s daughter. 

Sir U. Rcliquire, p. 209. 

suitor (sii'tor), r. t. [(. suitor jV."] To 2 )laythe 
suitor; woo; make love. 

Counts a many, and Dukes a few, 

A suitoriu'j came to my father’s Hall. 

Jiar/iain, Inguldshy Legends. 

SUitorcide (su'tor-shl), n. l<suiior + Ij. ‘Cidntm, 
n killing, < c,rdcrc, kill.] yiiitor-kilUng; fatal 
to suitors. [Kare and humorous.] 

>*ut a munnur against any abn^o wn«» permitted . to say 
a word against the suitorcide delays of the Court of Chan- 
cery , , , was bitterly and stcadtlj rc-ented 

Sydney Smith, in Lad) Iliplland, il. 

suitress (su'trcs), «. [< sudor + -(’.'■'V,] A fe- 

male Mipplicant or suitor. 

lU'shrew me, but 'twerc pity of his luart 
Tliat could refuse a boon to such a /mt r. .<♦. 

Jtoire, .bine sliore, lil 1. 

suit-shape (sut'shai>), a. A fashion; a model, 
[liare.] 

This fashion monger, each inom ‘fore lie rise. 
Contemplates s^ot and, once fp'iii out his bed, 

lie hatli (hern slralghl full lliel\ portrayed. 

Marstfui, Seourge of Villiuitc, il. lOI. 

suityt ("u'ti), t/. Suitable; litting. 

In lotie in care, in diligenee and dutle 
Re tliou lier soime. slth this to fomies is stitie. 

Darim, liolj iUnide, [i. lb {Ihirtrs ) 

SUivez (swC'-viV). [I’’.; -d I'vrs. pi. pros, iinpv. 
of suinr, follow : see .sn/kj In niusic, a iliroe* 
tion to an noeompaniht to a»lapt liis tempo and 
stylo elo''ely to those of the soloi-t. 

SUjee u. [Also sonjic, soujk ; < Hind. 

suji.] Fine Hour made from tlio heart of tlio 
wheat. U‘<ed in India to niako bread for Fug- 
lish tallies. Yule atui Iluruill. 

Sula (su'lii), n. [NL. (Hn.‘"‘on, iTdO), < loci. 
sula : sec vo/on.] A genus of gaiinets, eoiit<‘r- 
mirious with the family Sulul.r, or restneti-d to 
the wliito ganiiets. or s(dan-gcc‘-e — tlie brown 
gannets, or boobies, being ealled Di/'-jutni.s. S. 
b(i.'>'<(ni(t is the lending species. See cut under 


fjdiiiKt. 

sulcatet (Siirkat), r. t. [< L. sulcarc. furrow* 
througii, ])low*, < sulni.s, a fuiTow*; see sulcus, 
sul/.-.] To plow; fuiTuw*. Jilouut. 
SUlcate(sul'knt),o. pp.of.vf<?core; 

see stilcutf, r.] Furrowed; <*rT>. 
grooved; liaving long nar- 
rowed depressions, hliallow 
fissures, or open eliannels; 
channeled oi fluted; cleft, 'CZjl 

as the hoof of a ruminant; h | , jl 

fissured, as the surface of Hiii 
tho brain. |i[]W W 

SUlcated ksuFka-ted), o. [< I ' 

silicate + -ed^.] Same as h | ' 

.^ulcaf(, 11 1 1 

sulcation (sul-kfFshpn), u. Iji || 1 

[< .silicate + >fo;i.] 1. A U 

tuiTow, eliuniiel, or sulcus; I | 1 I I 

also, a set of sulei eollee- \ A 11, 

lively. — 2. The state of be- \ l|lj^ Llll" 
iiig sulcated; also, the act, 
manner, or mode of groov- 

. I b-. til . ( / luisrtuffi 

Dig. hxftx.U . sicji.t.fA// 

sulci, JO Plural of .^ideas’. txisnUvxui 
sulciform (sul'si-fdrm). n. 

[< L. sulcus, a furrow, + forma, fonn.] IIuv- 
iug tho form or character of a sulcus; like a 
fuiTOW' or groove. 


S il ktc S^cI>>^ 
b'- til ' ( / jmtttux 


sulcus (sul'kiis), n. ; pl.sK/ci (-si). [NL.,< L. sh/- 
ciis, a furrow, trench, diteli, wrinkle : see siilk^.] 
A fuiTow or groove ; a more or less linear or 
narrow and shallow depression; speeifieally, in 
«««(., a fissure between two gj-ri or convolii- 
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cf UnhMt pV), 1'i.r (II). .»n<l Chln>ivinrcc (O. showing fonie 
tf til- principal mcdl.tn <idcl .ui I c>fi of the nntnni.iinn t'r.im. Ot, 
<>lf>-t"i) l«.>l>c. Cf.corpUN cilh-'Utn; .-tf, nntenor comnus-utc; //, 
litpixM-.uiip il iiilcMM tin-lnttc .*/, in.^rgintl c>nj$; C\ 

< ill . . //. Intern il ptrri-^nUlcul If *ulcu< ; C.i, Mil 

c»n . « r/A call Iter »1 M»leu%. A. f->rnlt . / 7’. 1 vmmi tcrmmilli. (Corn- 
p ire other vlewi t f tlie ‘-tine brain-, nn ler^pei,/.) 

lions of (he surface of tho brain; used with 
Englisli or Latin context. See plirasos under 
ft.<surc, and outs under hraiti, c( rchral, and {fijru.*:. 

Aurlculovcntrtcular sulcus, the tmusvcr^c groove 
marking oil the nuHcU:* fn»m the vcntrlclc't of the licart. 
— Caicarino sulcus. Set* rafran/n*. — CoUosal sulcus, 
tlie c.'vlb>«il Ipstirc, between the c.iUo« 0 gyre, or cvnis 
fomlcntiiMuul the cori»n5 can«««nni — Callosomarginal 
sulcus. J'ee enltoonuaryinat iiinl /knirr*. — CaTOtlQ BUl- 
CUS, tliecantth! groove on tlie ppheiiohl lK>ne. .seo cut un- 
der Central sulcus, Uie H"»tire or fnUus of 

Rohtulo. See Collateral Bulcus. See edlat. 

rraf. — Crucial or cruciate sulcus (or fissure), a re- 

iimrk.ably coiiBlruit BtiletiB <»f the cerebrum of carnivores 
nini f«»me olhcr inainnmls, described by Ctivlir In lira:., 
nmi tlpit nametl (In I’reneli, ns niton erurtul) J»y I.t tin t In 
In (ho cat tlib niilcns begins on tho median nsptet 
(if tlie liendspluTC, readies lunl Indint.s the iiiarv’ln, and 
thence extends laterall) for n distance equal to or greater 
(lull Us me«a! part, l! 1ms ninny variant fonnsof ILsnanu', 
nsranurnraf erurint nileu*, futeu* crunatu*,jisntrn rriirni- 
Ut. f'i*atra rmn’afa, etc., nml dllferent n.aints (as /r«»n/af 
/Urtirr, etc ) from vary Ing view n of Its iKinndogy wllh nny 
Btilciis of tlio liiinian l•min. This question lia.s Itecn miicli 
dl*cii««cd. l>ut not c<»ndn«hely nettled. Two prevalent 
views nre that the crucial sulcns Is ojuivalent (1) to tlie 
calbi'-oinarglnal sulcus of man, nm!(2) to the cent ml or Ro- 
l.indlc sulcus id man. The quc'-llon Is of importance be- 
c.aiise some v\ell-nmrkesl motor centers have been made 
out v\ltb reference to tills sulcus in tlie lov'cr nnlimK — 
Flmblial sulcus, the suleuselioroldens ; the shallow fur- 
row on the optic timlnimis com«jKUidlng to the margin of 
the llmbrix— Frontal BUlCl, the suld v>ldch sep-imle 
the frontal gyri : tlie m/jk-ro-r frontal suleu* mru-ks t»ll tlie 
middle from tho snpt rlor g)ruF, nnd tho iifrrii'r /nuitnl 
etdeu^ divides tho middle g)ni’* from tlie Inferior.— Gin- 
glvobUCCal sulcus, the sjnee bet w ten the gums ami tlie 
dieik.— GlnglVOUngUOl sulcus, the space between tho 
tongue nm! tlie gam«i. - Hippocampal BUlcUB. See hij>- 
/-•caoi/'af.-lntraparletal sulcus, tlio sulcus dividing 
tile superior from the Inferior parietal Inluile; the Inlm- 
parietal lli-sure. - Lateral, paracentral, parallel sul- 
cus. Sec the mljccUvcv— Occipitotemporal sulcus, 
the ctdlateral stilciiH. Orbital BUlcUS, tuio of several 
sulci of the frontal lobe of the hniln, In relation wltli tlio 
orbit of the tv e, and sepamtlng tlie orbital gv ri (whicli see, 

until r j/vriMK— Paramedian doreal sulcus, the gn>ovo 
on the tlorsal siirfuco «»f tlie oblongata nml upper part of 
the hpimd curd marking the division hctwtcii the funic- 
nliisgmdlls nml the funiculus eiiiie.itut - ParapjTainl- 
dal BUlCUB, a slight groove on the viiitnd surface of tlic 
obK>iig.ita, running from the luetUan ll«'>ure upwnrtl anil 
outwnnl, hounding the p) nimbi hitendly. — ParlOtO-OC- 
Clpltal sulcus. Hee/mn/fo occi/uVaf/cffnrc.umler/ian’do- 
ornintal. - Peduncular StllCUS, the gre.it tnmav erse 
sure of t he ccrclH lhim. - Postcentral sulcus, tlie shallow 
[lostrol.indlc sulcus separating the o"ceiuUng parietal con- 
volution from the superior jiarietal couvtdutlon —Poste- 
rior sulcus of RclL See Prcccntral sul- 

cus. Sei precentral. — Sp\cn\aX BUlcUS, the callo'iomar- 
ghiai sulcus.— Sulcus cnoroidcus, n shalhiw groove on 
the ui»pcr surface of tho optic tliulnmus, running from 
the anleilor tubercle backward nml outward.— SulCUS 
corponim quadrlgcmlnorum longitiidlnolis, tho 
median loiigitmUnal furrow on the upper surface of the 
coiqiora qiiadrlgemlnn. — SulCUS COrpORUn QUadrl- 
gominorum transversus, the trauBverse furrow sepa- 
rating the nntca from tho testes of the brain. — SulCUS 
cniciatUB. See crucial sulcus.— Sulcus habcnro, a muno 
projKiscd by Wilder In IbSl for a furrow along tho doi so- 
mesal angle of the optic thalamus. Just back of the ha- 
henn.— Sulcus intorcruralls mesalia, sulcus inter- 


cruralis lateralis, small grooves just behind the post- 
perforatiis of the brain of the cat. ]yilderand Gage, Aimt 
Tech., p. 489.— Sulcus intemus Oliva, the upward e.x- 
tension of the sulcus lateralis ventralis of the spinal coid, 
passing along the olivary body on the median side. Ober- 

Sulcus lateralis dorsalis, the groove on tho 
spinal cord, extending up into tho oblongata, from which 
the dorsal roots of the spinal nerves emerge. Also called 
posterolateral groove. — Sulcus limitans^ a name pro- 
posed by Wilder in 1881 for the usually obvious depression 
between the optic thalamus and the corpus striatum.— 
Sulcus longitudinalls medianus ventriculi quartl 
vel sinus rbomboidaUs, the median furrow on the lloor 
of the fourth ventricle of the brain.— Sulcus longitu- 
dinalls mesencephall, the furrow on the external sur- 
face of tho mesencephalon, between the cnista below 
nml tho superficial lemniscus and bracliia of the coYpora 
qimdrlgeminn above.— Sulcus occipitalis anterior, a 
ilssure extending the occipitoparietal fissure down over 
the convex surface of tho cerebrum. The two fissures 
arc continuous in certain apes, but not normally in roan. 
Also called sulcus occipitalis Sulcus occipi- 

talis inferior, a longitudinal fissure of the occipital lobe 
separating the second from the third occipital gjTus.— 
Sulcus occipitalis superior, a longitudinal fissure of 
the occipital lobe separating the first from the second 
occipit.ai gyms.— Sulcus occipitalis transversus, a 
transverse fissure seen on tlio upper and lateral surface 
of tiic occipital lobe, bchln^ the parlcto-occipital fissure. 
—Sulcus oculomotoril. a groove on the median side of 
the crus cerebri, from which the third nerve issues. It 
marks tlie boundary between the crusta and the tegmen- 
tum.— SulCUB olfactorius. the fissure on the orbital sur- 
face of the brain bounding the gyms rectus on the outer 
side. Along it lies tho tractus olfactorius.— Sulcus or- 
bltolis, the triradlate or Il-shapcd sulcus on the orbiLil 
Burfaco of the front.il lobe.— Sulcus postollvaris, the 
postolivar)' sulcus, a short furrow on the side of the oblon- 
gata just latcrad of the olivary* body.— SulCUB spiralis, 
tlie spiral groove along the border of the lamina spiralis, 
or sinral lamina, of tho cochlea. — Sulcus triradiatUB, 
n name proposed by Wilder In 1881 for tho three-pointed 
depression which demarcates the corpora albicantia from 
each other and from tho tuber clncrcuin, — S^ercallosal 
sulcus, the callosomarginal sulcus. — Sylvian, sulcus, 
the lls-tiro of Sylvius. See fmire. — Temporal sulci, the 
fissures on the outer surface of the temporal lobe. Tho 
superior Is also called the parallel /i/wi/fir.— Triradlate 
sulcus. Same ns sulexis vertical sulcus, the 

precentral sulcus. 

sulfert, sulfurf, n. Obsolete ppelliiiprs of sulph ur, 
Sulidffi (Pu'H-(lu), h. vh [NL., < isula + -iV7/r.] 
A fninily of totipalraato iiatatoriiil birds, ropre- 
koiited by the genus Sulay of tho ovdov Stegano- 
poih's, related to tho cormorants nnd pelicans; 
tlie gannets nnd boobies. Tlicy have tho bllllongcr 
than tlichu'.ail, very stout nt the base, t.aporing to the little 
dccurved tip, cleft to beyond the eyes, with abortive nos- 
trils in a nasal groove, and a email naked gular sac ; long 
pointed wings; moderately long, stlif, wedge-shaped tall 
of tw elve or fourteen feathers ; stout serviceable feet be- 
neath the center of equilibrium ; and the general config- 
uration somcwh.at like that of n goose. Tlierc arc two 
carotids a divcoid oil gland, small cfcca, and large gall- 
bladder. Tlie juieumatlclty of the body is e.vtrcme, ns in 
pelicans. See cut under rmmirf. 

SulintB (Pu-U'ne), />7. [NL., < Sula + •dj.t.] 
Tlie Suliil.T as a subfamily of J^clccanidfc. 
SulLH (sulk), a. [Early mod. E. sulhc; reduced 
from ^[K. ^sulkcu, ^solhtu, < AS. solccu, slotli- 
fnl, roinis*? (ef. ctpiiv. thsolrcu, hc~solccu),’pTO}). 
jip. of *scolcau, in comp. *d^scolcau, thscalcan 
(= OHO. ar-sclhau), nml hc^scnlcau, be slothful, 

languid ; cf. Skt. V sarj, send forth, let 
loose, Cf. sullA, r. nnd n., sulh/.'] Languid; 
hIow; dull; of goods, hard to sell. 

Never was thrifty trader more willing to put of a sulkc 
commodity. Hryirood, Challenge for Beauty, ill. 1. 

sulkl (sulk), r. 1 . [< suUA, a., in part a back- 

formation from. v'ulAv/.] 1, To be pulin’; indulge 
in a sullen or sulkj’ inood ; bo morose or glum. 
[Colloq.] 

Most people fu/(- In stngc-coaches; I always talk. Ih.ave 
had some amusing jounieys from this habit. 

Sydney Smith, In Lady Ilollaml, v ii. 

He was sulking wUli Jane Treguntcr, was trying to per- 
suade himself lie did not c.arc for her. 

irAyfe Melville, \Vl\Hc Rose, IT. xlv. 

Of course things arc not always smooth between Fninco 
nnd r.ngland ; of course, occasionally, each side sulk^ 
against the other. F^ineteenth Centurii, XXIV. 490 

2. To keep still 'when liooked ; said of a fish, 
sulk^ (sulk), ». [< suVA, r.] A state of sulki- 

ness; sullen fit or mood: often in tho plural: 
ns, to be in a sull: or in tho sulks; to have a fit 
of tho sulks. [Colloq.] 

I never had tho ndvant.ago of seeing tho Chancellor be- 
fore In his sulks, tbougii he was by no means unfrcquently 
111 them GreriUc, Memoirs, Dec. 8, 1S31. 

Rodbcrlus had lived for a quarter of a century in a polit- 
ical sulk against tho Iloheuzollerns. 

Contemporary Jtev., LTV. 3SJ. 

Bulk-t (sulk), Jl. [= OSp. siilco. Sp. Pp. .‘tiilco 
= It. solcn, solflo, <L. siilcKS, a furrow, trcncli. 
(litt'h, gi-oovc,' track, uTiuklo; cf. Gr. uP.Kiif, .a 
fiiiTOW, track, < tP.icE/j', draw. Cf. uid/oirt.] A 
furrow. [Karo.] 

The surging sulks of the Sandiferoiis Seas. 

Sir J*. Sidney, Wanstcad Play, p. CIO. (PanV.«.) 

Sulk‘-T (sulk), V. t. [< sulk^j )(.] To furrow; 
plow. [Kare.] 



sulk 

Soom synck too bottoms, sulcking the surges usunder. 

Stanihimt, jSSneid, 1. 117. (Danes.) 

sulkily (sul'lci-li), a(h\ In a sulky manner ; 
sullenly; morosely. 

sulkiness (sul'ki-nes), ii. The state or quality 
of being sulky; sullenness; moroseness, 
sulky (stil'ki), a. [An extended form of sitJ/A, 
a., due in part to the noun sulkiness, now re- 
garded as < sulkij -1- -jwss, hut earlier sulkcncss, 
OtE. **solkcncsse, AS. solccncs, solccnnes : see 
siiU:l,a.'] 1. Silently resentful ; dogged; mo- 
rose; sullen; moody; disposed to keep aloof 
from society, or to repel the friendly advances 
of others. 

It is surely better to be even weak Hum malignant or 
euliy. V. Knox, Essays (1777), Xo. 123. 

During the time he was in the house ho seemed mlkuox 
rather stupid. Ilaslam, Insanity, X. 

Corydon, olfonded with Phyllis, becomes, ns far ns she 
is concerned, a mere drivelling idiot, and a sutta/ one into 
the bargain. IT/ii/te Melville, Wiiite Hose', II. .vviiL 

The true zeal and patience of a quarter of an hour arc 
better than the sulhj and inattentive labour of a whole 
<lsy. Kuslcin, Elements of Drawing, ii. 

2. Stunted, or of haelcw.urd growth : noting a 
condition of a plant, sometimes resulting from 
insect injury. 

The condition called eiiUyns applied to a tea-bush is un- 
fortunately only too common on many estates. 

E. Ernest Green, in Ceylon Independent, 18S8. 

=Syn. 1. Morose, Splenetic, etc. (see sullen ) ; cross, spleen- 
ish, perverse, cross-grained, out of humor, 
sulky (sul'ki), n . ; pi. sulkies (-kiz). [So called 
hecause it obliges the rider to ho alone ; < siil- 
kij, «.] A light two-wheeled carriage for one 
person, drawn hy one horse, eoramonl v used for 
trials of speed hetween trotting-horscs. 

The countrj' doctor . . . 

Whose nncient eiilhj down the villnge lanes 
Bragged, like n war»cnr, captive Ills and pains. 

WhitUcr, The Countess. 

sulky-cultivator, sulky-rake (sul'ki-kul'ti- 
va-tgr, -rak), n. A cultivator or a horse-rake 
having a seat for the driver. Sec cut under 
rn/.-ei. 

sulky-harrow, sulky-scraper (sul'ki-har'o, 
-skra'per), n. A harrow or scraper mounted 
on a wheeled carriage, and having a seat for 
the driver. 

sulky-plow (sul'ki-plou), 71. See plow. 
sull (sul), 77. _A shorter form of sulloic'^. 
sullage (sul'ijj), 71 . [Earlymod. E. also sulleelrjc, 
sultiagc, siiillttge, < OF. •soiiillage, *snillagc, < 
souiller, soil: SCO soil3. Ci. sulliaejc.2 If. That 
which defiles. 

Xo tincture, tvllage, or deillement South. 

2t. Drainage; sewage. 

Nnples is the pleasantest of Citle.s, if not the most beau- 
tj'iull ; the tullulne.'ill of free stone, the streets nrc broad 
and paved with brick, vaulted iindcrne.'ith for the con- 
veyance of the mllcdijc. Sandyf, Travnllcs, p. 202. 

Thestreetes exceeding large, well paved, having many 
vaults and conveyance.^ under tliem for the suUanc, wch 
renders them very swectc and cleane. 

Evelyn, Dinrj-, Feb. 8, IGir.. 

3. In founding, the scoria xvhich rise.'? to the 
surface of the molten metal in the Incllo, and 
is held hack when pouring to prevent iiorous 
and rough casting. — 4. Silt and mud deposited 
by water. 

April 3, 1712. A grant unto Israel romidll of his new 
invented engine or machine for taking up balln.st, mtl. 
lage, sand, etc., of verj’ great use in cleansing rivers, bar- 
hours, etc. 

Ashlfjn, Social Life In the Iteign of Queen Anne, II. C7. 

sullage-piece (sulMj-pes), n. In founding, a 
deadhead. E, n. Knight. 

Sullan (sul'an), o. [< L. SulJanuR, < SuUa, im- 
prop. Sjfila, yulla (see def.).] Of or pertain- 
ing to Lucius Cornelius Sulla (138-78 B. c,), 
a Roman general and dictator. 

In 70 B, 0. PompeiuR, fn conjunction witli Cra.^sus, re- 
pealed the Sudan constitution. Enaje. Brit., IV. C3-I. 

sullen (sul'en), a. and n. [< 5IE, sollcin, solcin, 
solcyn, solain, < OF. solain (= Pr. solan), soli- 
tary, lonely; as a noun, a pittance for one per- 
son; < ML. as if ^^soJanus, \ Jj. solus, alone: see 
I, a. If. Being alone; solitary; lonely; 
hence, single; unmarried. 

Lat ech of hem be soleyn al ber lyve. 

Clioucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. C07. 
That ofte, whan I shulde play, 

It maketh me drawe out of the way 
In Holein place hy my selve, 

As doth a laborer to delve. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., vl. 

2t. Being hut one; unique; hence, rare; re- 
markahlo. 


6051 

lYewely she was to min ye 
The soleyn fenix of Arabye. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. DS2. 
Ye shall And this solain auenture 
Full Strang vnto sight of ech creature. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5431. 

3. Remaining alone through ill humor; unsocia- 
ble; silent and cross ; sulky; morose; glum. 

Still is he sullen, still he lours and frets. 

Shak., Venns and Adonis, 1. 75. 
Nor sullen discontent, nor anxious care, 

E'en though brought tlntltcr, could inhabit tucre. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 09, 
Two doughty champions, flaming Jacobite 
And s^tUen Danovciiaii. irord#tfort/j, Excursion, vl. 
As sullen as a beast new-caged. Tennyson, Geraint. 

4. Gloom}'; dism.ul; somber. 

IVhy are thine eyes fix’d to the stdlen earth? 

Shake, 2 Hen. VI., i. 2. 5. 
Those [natural properties] of the Sea to bee saltish and 
unpleasant, and the colour sullen and greenish. 

Dckker, London I'rlumphingfWorks, cd. Pearson, III. 241). 

Now began 

Night with her sullen wings to doublc-sliade 
The desert. Milton, P. R., i. 500. 

The dull morn a sullen aspect wears. Crable. 

5. Sad; sorrowful; melanchol}'. 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change. 

Shak., JL and J., iv. 5. 88. 

6. Slow-moring; sluggish; dull: ns, a sullen 
pace. 

When death’s cold, stdlen stream 
Shall o’er me roll. 

Itay Palmer, My Faith Looks up to Thee. 

7. Jlalignant; unpropitious; foreboding ill; 
baleful. 

Such stdlen planets at my birth did shine, 

They tlire.aten every fortune mixt with mine. 

Dryden. 

She meets again 
The savage murderer’s stdlen gaze. 

WhUticr, Mogg Megono, i. 
— SyiL 3. Gloomy, Sullen, Sully, Morose, Sjdenetic. 'Lhese 
words are arranged in the order of their Intensity and of 
tlieir degrees of activity toward others. Gloomy has the 
flzuratlve sucgcstlon of p]i\8ic.a] gloom or darkness: the 
gloomy man has little brightiiep.s In his mind, or he secs 
Jlttlc liclil ahead. '1 he stdlen ninn Is silent because he is 
sluggishly angiy and somewhat bitter, andhc repels friend- 
ly advances hy silence and a lowering aspect rather than 
I)y words. Tlie sully person persists in being sullen he- 
jond all reason and for mere whim : the young nrc often 
sully In the man there Is an element of hate, 

and he meets advances with rudeness or cruel words: tlic 
young have rarely development of character enongli to l>o 
moro*e. The s/</cn<*f<Vman is sully aud pecvJsli, with fre- 
quent outbursts of irritation venting Itself upon persons 
or things. Any of these words may Indicate either a tem- 
porary mood or a strong tendency of nature. 

II. «. If. A solitary person; a recluse. 

He sit nothcr with scynt lohan, with Symon, no with 
ludc, ... 

Bote as a soleyn hy hpn-scU. Piers Plotcman (C), rv% 145. 

2. pi. Sullen feelings; sulks; sullcnness. [Col- 
loq.] 

Let them die that age and sullcnx have. 

Shak., Rich. II., II. 1. 139. 
If rIio be not sick of the stdlens, I see not 
TI»e least Infirmity In her. 

Massinger, Emperor of the East, ill. 4. 
Being ourself but lately recovered — wc whisper It in 
confidence, reader — out of n long and desperate lit of tlio 
sullcns. Lamb, I’opular Fallacies, xvl. 

3t. A meal for one person. JTalliwcU. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

SUllent (siiron), 7'. t. [< sitllcti-, a.] To mnkc 
sullen, morose, or sulk}'. 

In tljc body of the world, when members arc stdlcn'd 
and snarl one at nnotlier, down falls the frame of nil. 

Feltham, Resolves, I. 80. 
sullenly (sul'cn-li), adv. In a sullen manner; 
gloomily; witli morosoncss. 
sullenness (sul'en-ucs), ». l. Tlio state or 
quality of being .sullen. 

Tlie form w'hich her anger nsRumed was stdlenncss. 

_ Mttcatday, Hist. Eug., vil. 

2f. Silence; reserve. 

Her very Coyness warm'i ; 

And with a grateful Sullcmtcsn she charms, 

Congreve, I’arophnibc upon Horace, I. xix. 1. 
=Syil. 1. See sullen. 

sullen-sickt (sul'en-sik), a. Sick Adtli sullen- 
iiess. 

On the denyall, Ah.ab falls stdlcn-sick. 

Fuller, Pisgah Sight, II. vii. 7, (Davies.) 

sulleryt (sul'c-ri), 77 . [< suU + -crT/.] A plow- 
land. 

sullevatet (snl'e-vTit), v. t. [Also soUevnte; < 
L. suWeratus, pp. of suhlcvarc (> It. sollcvarc 
= Pg. Sp. Pr. solemr = F. soulcvcr), lift op 
from I)Gne7itli, support, assist, < sith, imdor, -f 
Icvarc, lift up, raise, < Icoio, light, not hea^’J•: 
SCO Icvit;/. Cf. elevate.'} To cause to rise iii 
insurrection; excite, as to sedition. 


sulphate 

I come to shew the Fruits of Connivance, or rather En- 
couragement, from the Magistrates in the City, upon other 
Occasions, to sollcvate the Rabble. 

Iloger North, Examen, p. 114. 

sulliaget (sul'i-aj), n. [A var. of sullage, as if 

< sullg + -age.} Same as sullage. 

Till we are in some degree refined from the dross and 
stdliage of our former lives’ incursions. 

Evelyn, I'rue Religion, I. 24.3. 

sullowl (suPo), n. [Also sidl; < ME. soloxo, 
suluh, solli, < AS. sulh, rarely std (gen. sides, 
dat. sijl; in comp, sidh-, suU), a plow. Cf. L. 
sulcus, a furrow: see sulcus, sulJc^.'] A plow. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

SUlloW“t, u. [A var. of sH 7 ?y.] To sully, 
sully (sul'i), V. ; pret. and pp. sxdlicd, ppr. sul- 
Iping. [Early mod. E. also sulloxv ; < ME. sulien, 

< AS. sijUan, sully, defile, bemire (=: OS. sulian 
= MD. soluwen = OHG. hi-sulian , G. siihlcn, sully, 
=5 Sw. sola = Dan. sole = Goth, hi-sauljan, be- 
mire), < 8 o7 = OHG. sol, MHG.50?, sol, G. suhlc = 
Dan. sol, mire. The foim sully is prob. due in 
part to the OF. sollicr, souillcr, etc., soil, sully: 
SCO soil^, with which sully is often confused.] 

1. trans. 1. To soil; stain; tarnish; defile. 

Over it perpetually bumeth a number of lamps, which 

have stdlycd the roof like the inside of a chimney. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 130. 
And statues stdly'd yet with sacrilegious smoke. 
Roscommon, trans. of Horace’s Sixth Ode (of bk. iii.). 
One of the great charms of this temple [the great 
Vaishnava temple at Seringham], when I visited it, was its 
purity. Neither whitcwasli nor red nor yellow paint had 
then it, and the time-stain on the warm-coloured 

granite was all that relieved its monotony, 

J. Fcrgtisson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 305. 

2 . Figuratively, to stain or tarnish morally. 

„ , . The over-daring Talbot 

Hath sullied all liis gloss of former honour 
By this unheedful, desperate, wild adventure. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 4. C. 
A look and a word . . . seemed to flash upon me the 
conviction tliiit the woman I loved was sullied. 

- _ , T. Winthroi), Cecil Drceme, vi. 

3. To dim; darken. 

Let tliere bo no spots in these our feasts of charity ; no- 
thing that may stilly the brightness and damp the cheer- 
fulness of this day’s solemnity. 

Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, I. xvlil. 
Weakened our national strcngtli, and /udfiVd our glory 
abroad. Bolingbrokc, Parties, i. 

II. intrans. To bo or become soiled or tar- 
nished. 

Silvering will sully and canker more than gilding. 

Bacon. 

sully (sul'i), 77.; pi. sullies i-iz). [< sullg, 77 .] 
Soil; taruisk; spot. 

A noble anil triumphant merit breaks throiiRh little 
spots and eultica on Ills reputation. Spectator. 

sulphacid (sitlf'as'id), 77. [< sulph(ur) -1- tzeirf.] 
All acid in wliioli sulphur takes tho place of 
oxygen ; n sulplio-acid. 
sulphamatc (sal'fa-mat), 77. See sulpitamic. 
Bulphamic (sul-fam'ik), a. [< sulph(nr) -k 77777- 
(777 0 77 7 77777 ) + - 7 c.] Having sulphtip and am- 
moninm as tho clinvaoteristic constituents. — 
Sulphamlo acid, an acid tlie ammonium salt of which 
18 produced by the action of dry ammonia on drj’ sulpliur 
trioviU. It may bo regarded as sulphuric acid in which 
one Oil group is replaced by NIIo; tlius, SOoj It 

is a monobasic acid, forming salts called eulphamates ; of 

tlicso ammonium sulpliamntc, SO.>| 2?,*’'*, is one of the 
best-known. (■‘■''■“2 

sulpbamide (sul'fn-midor-mid). 7 i. {(.sulphiur) 
am(moni(() + -uyc2.] A compound wliich may 
bo regarded as cousistiiig of tho group SO2 com- 
bined with two amido-gi’oups, NHo. 
sulpbarsin (sul'filr-sin), n. [< sulph(ur) + or- 
sinc.^ Cacodyl sulphid, (CH3)2A82S, a colorless 
liquid having an intensely disagi*ecablo smell 
and being highly inflammable, 
sulphate (suFfat), n. [= F. sulfate = Sp. Pg. 
sulfato = It. solfato, < NL. suljdiatuni, sxdfatum; 
as sulph(ur) + -rtfcl.] A salt of sulphuric acid. 
The acid is dibasic, forming two classes of salts — yici/trnf 
Bulpliates. in which both hydrogen atoms of the acid are 
icplaccd by basic radicals, and acid sulphate^, in which 
only one of tho liydrogen atoms is so replaced. Most sul- 
phates arc readily solublo in water, while a few, ns calcium, 
etrontium, and lend sulphates, are veiy sparingly soluble, 
and barium sulphate is insoluble in water and dilute acids. 
The sulphates arc widely and abundantly distributed in 
nature. Gjpsurn and anhydrite are calcium sulphates. 
Epsom salts and Olaiiher salts, contained in all sea-waters, 
are niagne.sium sulphate and sodium sulphate respective- 
ly. Barj'tes o^I^ea^y spar, used on account of its high spe- 
cific gravity (4.3 to 4.7) as an adulterant and makeweight, 
is barium sulphate. Aiiglesite, or lead sulphate, is an ore 
of lead. Many other sulphates occur in nature in smaller 
quantity. Of tho sulpliates artificiallj' prepared may be 
mentioned sodium sulphate, or salt-cake (made from salt 
on an enormous scale ns the first step in tlic manufacture 
of sodium carbonate), and ammonium sulphate (made c.x- 
tenslvcly from gas liquor, and used for preparing other ara- 
nionla salts and ns a fertilizer). Zinc sulphate, or white 
vltilol, Is used in medicine ns an astringent and a tonic, 
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nnd In larper doses as an emetic. In overdoses it acts as 
an irritant poison. Copper sulphate, or blue vitriol, is 
made on an enormous scale, and is used in preparing pig- 
ments (.Scliecle’s green, Paris green, etc.), in calico-print- 
ing in electrometallurgy, and in horticulture, particularly 
by vineyardists, as a fungicide. It is used in medicine, 
chielly as a feeble escharotic for exuberant granulations, 
and as a local stimulant. Aluminium sulphate, called 
concaxlratcil alum or fndphatc of alumina, is used as a 
mordant and makeweight and for preparing alums, fer- 
rous Bulpliate, or green vitriol, is used as a mordant and 
for the manufacture of inks, Prussian blue, etc. The al- 
kaloids morphine, atropin, quinine, etc , are gcnerallj' ad- 
ministered in the form of sulphates. — Carbyl sulpliate. 
Same as clMonic anhyjdrid (which sec, under cthionic).— 
Ethyl sulphate. See mlphuric ether, under mlphunc.— 
Precipitated sulphate of iron. Sec prcetpifnte.— Sul- 
phate of indigo. See indigo. , , ^ 

sulphate (sul'ffit), v.; prot. and pp, sulphaicd, 
ppr. sulphaiing. [< sulphate, ?!.] I. Irans. 1. 
To form a deposit of lead sulphate ou, as a lead 
plate or plates of a secondary battery or a sec- 
ondary cell.— 2. To convert (red lead used as 
a coloring material, as on placards) into lead 
sulphate by means of dilute sulphuric acid.— 
Sulphated oil. Seo ca»tor-oi7. • _ 

II. mtrans. To form a sulphate (especially a 
lead sulphate) deposit. 

The sodium salt diminishes the cliancoof objcctioiiahle 
mlphatinfj in tlie cell. Philos. Mag.^ XXX. 162. 

SUlphatic (sul-fat'ik), 0. [<.SHlp7iafc+ -ic.] He- 
lating to, containing, or resembling a sulphate, 
sulphatite (siil'fa-tit), n. [< sulphate + -i/c^.] 
A name sometimes given to native sulphuric 
acid, present in certain mineral waters, 
sulphert, «■ An obsolete spoiling of sulphur. 
sulphid, sulphide (sul'fid, -fid or -fid), n. [< 
sulph(ur) + -hit-, -idcl.] A combination of sul- 
phur with another more oloctropositivo cle- 
ment, or with a body which can take the place 
of such an element. Also sulphurct, hydrosul- 

iihid, hydrosulphurct Allyl, golden, hydrogen, 

etc., sulphid. See the qualilying words, 
sulphindigotic (sul-lin-di-got'ik), a. Same as 
sulphoindigotic, 

SUlphion (sul'fi-on), »i. [< S!dj)/((t()') + -'(>»•] A 
hypothetical body consisting of ono eqtuyalont 
of sulphur and four of oxygeu : so called in ref- 
erence to the binary theory of salts. Grahani. 
SUlphionide (sul'fi-o-nid or -nid), «. [< sulphion 
-I- Gr. eWof, form, resemblance: see -irfcl.] In 
the binary theory of salts, a compound of sul- 
phion with a metal, or with a body representing 
a metal: as, sulphionido of sodium, othem'iso 
called sodium sulphate. Graham. 
sulphite (sul'fit), n. [= F. sulfite; as sul- 
2'>h{ur) + -itc^.'i A salt of sulphurous acid. The 
sulphites are recognized by giving olt the sufTocating smell 
of sulphurous acid when acted on by a stronger acid. A 
very close analogy exists between them and the carbonates. 
— Sulphite pulp, in paper-manu/., pnlp made from 
wood, straw, esparto, and otlier vegetable products, by 
the action of a solution of a sulphite of an alkaline earth, 
as lime, or of an alkali, as soda, that contains an excess 
of sulphurous acid. . . , , . 

sulpho-acid (sul'f6-as'''id), n. [< sul2>h{ur) + 
acid.] In chem., an acid which contains the 
group SO2.OH united to carbon. Also called 
sutphonic acid. The term has also been used for a class 
of acids in which sulphur is substituted for oxygen, now 
called Ihio-acids: as, IMosulphuric acid, II»S20a, wlucli 
may be regarded as sulpliuric acid in wliich one oxygen 
atom has been replaced by sulpliur._ 
sulphocyanate (sul-fo-si'a-nat), n. [< sutpho- 
ci/an-ic + -afci.] A salt of sulpbooyanic acid, 
sulphocyanic (sul"f6-si-an'ik), a. [< sulphocij- 
an(ogcii) + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or containing 
sidpiiur and cyanogen, or derived from sulpbo- 
cyanogen Sulphocyanic acid, CNHS, an acid occur- 

ring in tile seeds and blossoms of cruciferous plants, arid 
in tile saliva of man and the sheep. It is a colorless liquid 
of a pure acid taste, and smells somewhat like vinegar. It 
colors tile salts of peroxid of iron blood-red. It yields salts 
called mlphocyanates, or sometimes mlphoojanides. Also 
called rhodanic acid. 

sulphocyanide (sul'fo-si-.vuid or -nid), 11 . [< 

sulphocgan-ic + -ir7e2.] Samo as sulphocganatc. 
sulphocyanogen (sul"fo-si-an'9-jen), n. [< sut- 
ph{nr) + eganogen.'] A compound of sulphur 
and cyanogen, (CN)2S, also eaWed suljihocyanic 
anhijdrid. It is obtained in tlie form of a deep-yellow 
amorphous powder, insoluble in water, alcohol, or etlier, 
but soluble in strong sulphuric acid, 
sulphohalite (suVfo-hfi-lit), n. [< sulph{nr) + 
Gr. aXr, salt, + -?7c’2.] A mineral occurring in 
transparent rhombic dodecahedrons of a palo 
greenish-yellow color, it consists of the sulpbato 
and chlorid of sodium in the ratio of 3 to 2. It Is found 
at Borax Lake, in the northwest corner of San Bernardino 
county, California. 

sulphohydrate (sul-fo-bi'dnit), ji. [< sulphiur) 
+ hiidr{ngcn) + -nfe^.] A compound consist- 
ing of any element or radical united with the 
radical SH, whieb contains ono atom of sulphur 
and ono of hydrogen: as, calamm sulphohydrate, 
Ca(SH)2. Also sulphydratc. 
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sulphoindigotic (sul-fo-in-di-got'ik), a. [< sid- 
j)h{vr) -1- indigo + -f-ic.] Pertainingto,derived 
from, or containing sulphuric acid and indi- 

§ 0. Also sulphimligoiic Sulphoindigotic acid, 

glliiNO.SOq. an acid formed by the action of sulplmrie 
acid on indigo. When 1 part of pure indigo is added to 
8 parts of sulphuric .acid, tlie addition of water causes tlie 
deposition of a purple powder called eiifpiopniyunc acid, 
Viliile a blue solution is obtained. The blue solution con- 
tains two acids, sulphoindigotic acid and liyposulphoiii- 
digotic acid. 

SUlphonal (sul'fo-nal), 11. Diethyl sulphon-di- 
methyl-methane, (063)20. (C2H(;S02)2i a Fyp- 
notio of considerable value, 
sulphonate (sul'fo-nat), «. [< sulphon-ic + 
-ofci.] A salt of siilpbonie acid, 
sulphonation (snl-fo-nii'sbpn), 11. [< stdpho- 

iiate + -toil.] Tbo ‘act of introducing into a 
compound, by substitution, the acid radical 
SOoOH. 

sulfonic (sul-fon'ik), a. [< sulph(iir) + -oii-ic.] 
Containing the acid radical SO2OH — Sulphonic 
acid. Same as sulpho-acid. 

sulphopurpuric (suFfo-pfer-pu'rik), a. [< sul- 
2ih{ur) + 2nirpuric.'] Noting an acid obtained 
by the action of sulphtu'ie acid on indigo. See 
sulphoindigotic acid, tmdor sulphoindigotic. 
sulpho-salt (sul'fo-siilt), 11. [< sulphtiir) + 
sa/(i.] A salt of a sulpho-acid. Msa sulphur- 
salt, sulphoscl. 

sulphosel (sul'fp-sel), «. [< sul2ih(itr) + F. set, 

< L. sal, salt: seesalG.'] Same as sulpho-salt. 
sulphovinate (sul-fo-vi'nat), n. [< sulphoviii-ic 
+ -afcl.] A salt ol sulphovinic acid. 
Slllphovinic (sul-fo-vin'ik), a. [< s«7/)7i(«r) + 
L. vinum, wine, + -tc.] Pertaining to, de- 
rived from, or containing sulphuric acid and 
alcohol, or spirit of wine — Sulphovinic acid, 
CoH5nS04, ethyl hydrogen sulpbato, or etliyl sulpliuric 
acid, a colorless oily liquid with strong acid properties, 
prepared by the action of oil of vitriol on alcoliol. It may 
be reg.ardcd as sulphuric acid in wliicli one hydrogen atom 
lias been replaced by the nodical ethyl C0II5. It is a 
monobasic acid, and forms a scries of crystallizable salts, 
sulphur (sul'fir), »i. and a. [Early mod. E. sul- 
pher, sulfir; < ME. sulphur, soiilfre = D. solfcr, 
OF. soulfrc, souffre, soufre, later also sulphur, F . 
soufre = Pr. solfrc, sulpre, sol2>rc = Cat. sofre = 
OSp. cufre, agufre, Sp. azufre = Pg. xofrc.cnxo- 
fre, also sulfur, = It. solfo = G. sulfur, < D. sul- 
fur, also sul2>hur, sulpur, sulphtu'; cf. lato Skt. 
gulvdri (according to a favorite fancy, lit. ‘hos- 
tile to copper,’ < gulva, copper, + -art, enemy), 
sulphur (prob. a borrowed word). The AS. 
name was swefcl = D. ewavel = OHG. sweval, 
swchal, MHG. sivcvcl, swchcl, G. schxocfel = Sw. 
smfvcl(< D.) =Goth. swibls, sulphur ; prob. not 
akin to the L. name.] I. it. 1. Chemical sym- 
bol, S; atomic weight, 32.06. An elementary 
substance which occurs in nature as a brittle 
crystalline solid, with resinous luster, almost 
tasteless, and emitting when rubbed or warmed 
a peculiar characteristic odor. It is a non-con- 
ductor of electricity. Its specific gravity is 2.05. It is in- 
soluble in water, nearly so in alcohol and In ether, but quite 
soluble in carbon disulplild, petroleum, benziii, etc. It 
burns in the air with a blue flame, and is oxidized to 
sulphur dioxid or sulphurous acid. It melts at 238* F., 
and boils at824* F., giving off a dense red vapor. Sulphur 
exists in two distinct crj'stalline forms, and also os an 
amorphous variety ; these modiUcations arc characterized 
by differences in spcciflc gravity, in solubility in various 
liquids, and in many other respects. Between its melting- 
point and 280* F. it Is most fluid, and when cast in wooden 
molds it forms the stick-sulphur or brimstone of com- 
merce. Between 430* and 480* it becomes much less liquid, 
and can with difllculty be poured. If poured Into water, 
it forms a ductile mass called pMic sulphur, which may 
be used for taking impressions of coins, etc. On stand- 
ing it becomes hard and brittle. From 480" to its boiling- 
point it is liquid again. Sulphur occurs in great abun- 
dance and purity in the neighborhood of active and ex- 
tinct volcanoes. As an article of commerce, most of it is 
brought from Sicily. It is also widely distributed in com- 
bination with other elements, chiefly in the fomi of sul- 
phates and sulphids, and it is now extensively obtained 
from the native sulpbidsof iron and copper for use in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. It also occurs sparingly 
in animal and vegetable tissues. Sulphur combines with 
oxygen, hydrogen, chlorin, etc., to form important com- 
pounds, of great use in the arts. It is used in the pure 
state extensively in the manufacture of gunpowder and 
matches, and for vulcanizing rubber. Refined sulphur, 
prepared by sublimation from tlic crude substance, is 
used in medicine as a laxative, diaphoretic, and resolvent ; 
it is also largely employed in skiu-disenscs, both internal- 
ly and externally. From tlic sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centurj’ casts or copies of antique gems were frequently 
made by pouring into a mold melted sulphur colored with 
metallic oxids. 

2t. The supposed substance of lightning. 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o’ the air, 

And yet to charge tliy sulphttr with a bolt 

That should but rive an oak. Shak., Cor., v. 3. 152. 

3. In zodlj one of many different pieridine but- 
tei*flies ; a yellow pierian. These butterflies are of 
some shade of yellow, blanching to nearly white, or deep- 
ening to orange, and more or less marked with black. 
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They represent several genera. Colias philodicc of the 
United States is the clouded sulphur; Callidnias eubule 
is the cloudless sulphur. The former is one of the com- 
monest of North American butterflies, often seen in flocks 
along roads, settling about mud-puddles and other moist 
spots. Its larva feeds upon clover. See cuts under Coliax. 
J'ieris, and Anisated sulphur bal- 

sam an clectuarj' composed of oil of anise 6 parts, sul- 
phur balsam 1 part.— Barbados sulphur balsam, a 
balsam composed of sulphur boiled with Barbados tar. 

— Clouded, cloudless sulphur. See def. 3.— Crude 
sulphur, the product of the distillation of native sul- 
phur.— Flowers of sulphur, a yellow powder formed by 
condensing the vapor of sulphur.— Liver of sulphur. 
See h'i'er2.— Millc of sulphur, a white impalpable pow- 
der made by dissolving sulphur in a solution of milk of 
lime and adding muriatic acid. Hydrogen sulphid is set 
free, and sulphur is precipitated. — Precipitated sul- 
phur. See preciintat€,— 'Ro]l- or stick-SUlphur, sul- 
phur refined and cast in wooden molds.— Ruby sul- 
phur. Same as r^ar^nr.— Soft sulphur, an allotropic 
form of sulphur produced by heating ordinary sulphur to 
300’ F. and pouring it into water. It remains for some 
days soft and waxy, and then resumes a hard, brittle con- 
dition.— Stones of sulphur t, thunderbolts. 

The gods throw stones of sulphur on me, if 
That box I gave you was not thought by mo 
A precious thing. Shak., Cymbeline, v. 6. 240. 
Sulphurhalsam, abalsam composed of Ipart of sulphur 
dissolved in 8 parts of olive- or linseed-oil.— Sulphur- 
hath, a bath to which a pound of the flowers of sulphur 
has been added; used in the treatment of skin-diseases, 
—Sulphur croup, the elementary substances sulphur, 
selenium, and tellurium : all have a strong attraction for 
oxygen. — Sulphur ointment. See oinfmcnf.— Vegeta- 
ble ei^phur. Same as fi/cppodc. 

II, a. Of the color of brimstone, or stick-sul- 
plnir ; of a very greenish, excessively luminous, 
and highly chromatic yellow: used in zoology 
in many obvious compounds: as, sulpliur-\iQ\~ 
lied; 5K(p7ittr-crested. Acolor-diskoftwothirdsbright 
chrome-yellow and one third emerald-green gives a some- 
what dull sulphur-yellow. 

sulphur (su)'f6r), V, t [< sulphur, «.] To 
apply sulphur to; also, to fume ^vith sulphur; 
sulphurate. 

Immediately after or about the time they blossom, the 
vines are sulphured, to keep off the Oidluro, which disease 
is BtUl active in Portugal. Encyc. Brit., XXIV, COS. 
sulphurate (sul'fu-rat), a, andJi, [Kh. suJfura- 
ius, sulplniratus, "impregnated with sulphur, < 
sulfur, sulphur: see sulphur.'] I. a. Mingled 
with sulphur ; of the yellow color of sulphur. 

A pale sulphurate colour. 

i>r. n. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 180. 

II, n. A sulphid: as, sulphurate of anti- 
mony, 81)283. 

sulphurate (sul'ffi-rat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. sul- 
phurated, ppv. sulgihuratiug. [< sulphur -1- -a7c2.] 
To impregnate or combine with sulphur; also, 
to subject to tbo action of sulphur, 
sulphuration (sul-fu-ra'sbon), it. [< L. sulfu- 
ratiotpi-), sulphuratio{it-), a vein ot sulphur, < 
sulfuraius, sulplniratus, impregnated ndth sul- 
phur: see sulphurate.'] 1. The act of dressing 
or anointing ivith sulphur. Bentley, On Free- 
thinking, ^ 50.— 2. The act or process of 
impregnating, combining, or funugating Tvith 
sulphur; specifically, the subjection of a sub- 
stance, such as straiv-plait, silks, and ivoolens, 
to the action of sulphur or its fumes for the 
purpose of bleaching; also, the state of being 
impregnated -with sulphur. Also sulphuriea- 
tion, sulphnrisation. 

sulphurator (sul'fu-ra-tpr), 71. [< sulphurate 

-b -orl.] An apparatus for impregnating with 
sulphur or exposing to the action of the fumes 
of sulphur, especially for fumigating or bleach- 
ing by means of burning sulphur, 
sulphur-bottom (snrf6r-bot"um). It. The sul- 
phur-bellied whale of the Pacific, a rorqual, 
Batienoptera (or Sihhaldius) sut2)hurea. Also sul- 
2)hur-whalc. 

sulphur-concrete (sul'f6r-kou*'kret), n. A 
mixture of sulphur with pulverized stoneware 
and glass, molted and run into molds. At 230' 
F. it becomes exceedingly hard, remains solid in boil- 
ing water, and resists water and acids. It is used to ce- 
ment stones, melting readily at about 248' F. 
sulphureity (sul-fu-re'i-ti), n. [< sulphtirc-ous 
-4- -ity.] The state of 'being sulphui'eous. B. 
Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. [Rare.] 
sulphureous (sul-fu're-us), a. [< L. sulfurcus, 
sul2>hnrcus, of or like sulphur, < sulfur, sulphur: 
see sulphur.] 1. Consistingof sulphur; having 
the qualities of sulphui' or brimstone; impreg- 
nated with sulphur; sulphurous. 

Ho belches poison forth, poison of the pit, 

Brimstone, hellish and sulphureous poison. 

Randolph, Muses’ Looking-Glass, iv. 5. 
The room was filled with a sxdphureous smell. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 105. 

2. In hot., sulphur-colored; of a palo bright 
yellow. , 

sulplmreoiisly (sul-fu're-us-li), adv. In a sul- 
phureous manner; especially, with the odor of 
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sulphur, onvith the stifling fumes or the heat of 
burning sulphur. 

Aden is Ecated low, siilphurioufhj shaded by a high bar- 
ren Mountaine, whose brazen front, scorching the tniser- 
oble Townc, yeelds a perfect character of Turkish base- 
ncsse. Sir T. Herbert, Travels (cd. 103S), p. 31. 

sulpliureousness (sul-fu're-iis-nes), 7*. The 
state or property of being sulphureous* 
sulpburet (sul'fil-ret), 71 . [< sitlj)lnn' + •et.'] 

Same as sulphid.' 

sulplmretecf, sulphuretted (sul'fil-ret-ed). <7. 
Ha vingsulphurin combination. Also sulphydric. 
— Sulphureted bath, a bath, used in the treatment of 
scabies and eczema, consisting of S ounces of potassium, 
calcium, or sodium sulphid in 40 gallons of water. — Sul- 
phureted hydrogen. See hydrogen, 
sulphuric (sul-fu'rik), a. [= F. sui/mique = 
Sp. sidfurico = Pg. suIj}lntrico s= It. solfoi'ko^ < 
NL. sulfuricus, suljdiuricus ; as siiljihtn' + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to or obtained from sulphur. — 
Sulphuric acid, II0SO4, oU of vitriol, a dense oily color- 
less fluid, having, when strongly concentrated, a specifle 
gravity of about 1.8. It iBe.\ceedingly acidand corrosive, 
decomposing all animal and vegetable substances by the 
aid of heat. It has a very great affinity for water, and 
unites with it In every proportion, evolving at the same 
time great heat; It attracts moisture strongly from the at- 
mosphere, becoming rapidly weaker if exposed. When the 
concentrated acid is heated, sulphur trioxld is given off, 
and at about C40*F. it boils and distils unchanged. The sul- 
phuricacidofcommcrceisneverpure, but may contain lead 
sulphate dissolved from the lead chambers during the pro- 
ces50fmanufacturc,arBenlc,nnd other Impurities. Itwas 
formerly procured by the distillation of dried Iron sulphate, 
called green ritnoi. whence the corrosive liquid which came 
over in the distillation, having an oily consistence, was 
called otZo/ ntn'of. It is now prepared In the United States 
and most other countries by burning sulphur, or frequent- 
ly iron pyrites, In closed furnaces, and leading tlie fumes, 
mixed with oxids of nitrogen, into largo leaden chambers, 
into which Jets of steam are continuously sent. TIjc oxids 
of nitrogen are produced by the action of sulphuric acid 
upon niter contained In pots, which arc placed between 
the sulphur-ovens and the chambers. The sulphur dioxld 
takes away part of the oxygen from the oxids of nitrogen, 
which are again oxidized by the air in the chambers. 
The sulphur trioxid produced unites with the 6tc.nm to 
form sulphuric acid. Tlie acid produced in the chamber, 
called c/i amber-acid, which has a specific gravity of about 
1,5 and contains (H per cent, of Ho^O^, is concentrated in 
leaden vessels until it reaches a specifle gravity of 1.71 
and contains 78 percent of 1X2804, when it is run Into 
gloss or sometimes Into platinum vessels, where the con- 
centration Is continued. By concentrating sulphuric acid 
as far as possible and then cooling sufficiently, cnstals of 
the true acid II2SO4 arc obtained. Tlie ordinar>’ acid Is 
a hydrate containing varjing amounts of water. A form 
of sulphuric acid known as Kordhattsen acid, or.fujm'n^ 
sulphuric acid. Is prepared by heating iron protosulnhate 
or green vitriol In closed vessels; it is a solution of vari- 
able quantities of sulphur trioxld in sulphuric acid, or it 
may be regarded as pjTosulphuric acUf, 1128^07. It Is 
largely used in the manufacture of artindal ollzarin. 
Sulnhuric acid Is a strong dibasic acid, and forms both 
aciu and neutral salts. It is found uncomhined In nat- 
ural waters of certain volcanic districts. Its salts are 
universally distributed in nature, and arc most exten- 
sively used in the arts. The free acid is more widely 
used than any other, and Is the agent (or releasing other 
acids from their Mils and preparing them In a pure state. 
See «iJpba/s.— Sulphuric caustic, strong sulphuric acid 
made into a paste with plaster of Taris, sallron, or lint. 
— Sulphuric ether, (C2 IIg) 20, ethylic, vinic, or ordlnarj- 
ether, a colorless mobile liquid, of a plcas.ant smell and 
pungent taste; spcciflc gravity, 0.720. It Is extremely 
vobtile and highly inilammable; and its vapor, mixed 
with oxygen or atmospheric nir. forms a very dangerous 
explosive mixture. It ulssolvcs in ten parts of water, and 
is miscible with alcohol and tbo fatty and volatile oils in 
all proportions. It Is employed In medicine as a stimulant 
and antlspasroodlc. Tlie vapor of the ether when Inhaled 
has at first an exhilarating intoxicating cficct, which is 
soon followed by partial or complete insensibility. It la 
largely used as an anesthetic In surgical operations, either 
alone or mixed with chloroform. It la prepared by dis- 
tilling a mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid ; hence the 
name sidphurie ether, altliough sulphuric acid does not 
enter into Its composition. True sulphuric ether, also 
known as ethyl sulphate, (C2nr,>j80|, is an oily liquid, of 
burning taste and ethereal odor, resembling that of pep- 
permint, of specific gravity 1.120, and may he distilled 
without decomposition under diminished pressure at a 
temperature of about 40G* F.— Sulpliuric OXld, or sul- 
phur trioxid, SO3, a white crystalline body produced by 
the oxidation of Bulplmrous oxld (which see, under sul- 
vhurous). When this oxid Is thrown Into water, It com- 
bines rapidly with it to form sulphuric acid, 
snlplmrilie (sul'fu-rin), a, [< sulphur 4* 
Pertaining to or rcBembling sulphur f sulphure- 
ous. Bailey, [Haro.] 

sulphuring (sul'fir-ing), n, [Verbal n. of sul- 
phtirj V.] 1. Tho act or process of exposing 

to fumes of burning sulphur or of sulphuric 
acid. — 2. Tho process of converting n part of 
tho oxygon of tho air in a ivine-cask into sul- 
phurous acid, by introducing, just before tho 
ivino is racked into the cask, a biimini^ rag 
impregnated with sulphur. It serves to hinder 
acetous fermentation. — 3. Tho act or process 
of applying flowers of sulphur, as to vinos or 
roses to combat or prevent mildew, 
sulphurization, sulphurisation (suKfu-ri-zd'- 
shon), 71, l< sulphurize + ~atio7i.'} Same as sul- 
plluratiotif 2, 
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The higher the temperature employed, the lower Is the 
degree of sulphttrisation of the products. 

W, H, Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 60. 

sulphurize (sul^fu-rlz), t ; pret. and pp. sul- 
phurized, ppr. sulphurizmg, [< sulphur 4- -frc.] 
To sulphurate. Also spelled sulpJntiisc, 

Large commercial packages, as bales of goods and tho 
like, cannot efficiently be sulphurized without loosening 
their covers and spreading out the contents. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 205. 

sulphur-ore (sul'fer-6r), 71, The commercial 
name of iron pyrites, from the fact that sulphur 
and sulphuric acid are obtained from it. 

sulphurous (sui'fu-rus), a. [< P. sulfurcux = 
Pr, soljyros = Sp. hdfuroso, < L. sulfttrosus, siil- 
X)hu7'osus, full of sulphur, < sulfur, sulphur; see 
Full of or impregnated with sulphur; 
containing sulphur ; of or pertaining to sulphur ; 
like sulphur; like tho sultocating fumes or the 
heat of burning sulphur. 

There’s hell, there ’s darkness, there ’s the stdphurous 
pitl Shok., Lear, iv. C. 130. 

She has a sulphurous spirit, and wilt take 
Light at a spark. li. Jonson, Catiline, lil. 3. 

Wee once more sail’d under the ^Equator, . . . the wind 
. . , veering into E. N. E., 80 that the Monzoon affronted 
us, . . . at which time many of your company died, im- 
puting (he cause of their Calentures, Fluxes, Aches, , . . 
and the like to tho sulphurous heat there. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels (ed. 1638), p. 30. 
And the stdphxtrovs rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep 'neath a silence pure & smooth. 

Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal, L, PrcL 
Sulphurous oxld, SO2, a gas formed by the combustion 
of sulphur In air or dry oxygen. It is transparent and col- 
orless, of a disagreeable taste, a pungent and sulTocalIng 
odor, Is fatal to life, and verj* Injurious to vegetation. 
By the aid of pressure and cold it may be reduced to the 
liquid state. It extinguishes flame, and is not itself Inflam- 
mable. It has blenching properties, so that the fumes of 
burning sulphur arc often used to whiten straw, and silk 
and cotton goods. It Is also used ns an antiseptic. This 
gas Is also called sulphur dioxid; when led into water it 
forms fwfp/jttrotw ncid, lI«»SOn. llda acid readily takes up 
oxygen, passing into sulphuric acid ; it is dibasic, forming 
salts called mlphites. Sulphurous-acid gas is called in tho 
trade vapor 0/ Vurnkg Vritnstorxe. 

sulphur-rain (sul'fir-run), n. See rabi^, 2 («). 

sulphur-root (sul'flT-rSt), n. Same as sxdph ur- 
xonrt. 

sulphur-salt (sul'ftr-suU), 71 . Same ns sxitpho- 
salt, 

sulphur-spring (sul'fir-spring), 71. A spring 
containing sulphurous compounds, or impreg- 
nated witli sulpluirous gases. Such springs are 
common in regions of dying-out or dormant 
volcanism. Sec sprhiff. 

sulphur-'waters (sul'fir-wu'tirz), ii.pl. Waters 
imprcgimted with sulphurcted hj'drogon. 

Bulphurweed (sul'K-r-Aved), 71 . Snmo ns sid- 
phurKox-t. 

sulphur-whale (sul'fOr-Iiwiil), 71 . Same as sxii- 
plxxxr-boiloin. 

sulphurwort (sul'fer-wCrt), 71 . An Old "Worid 
uinbcllifcrous herb, Pcxiccdaiiixm ojjicxixalc, witli 
large umbels of palo-yellow flowers. Tlie root 
haa a yellow rcalnoas Jalco, nnd nn odor comparable to 
that of sulphur. It contains peticcdnnin, and was for- 
merly used 1(1 medicine ; it is still somewhat used in vet- 
erinary practice. Also sidphurtrecd and sulphur-root. 

sulphury (sul'fOr-i), «. l<. sxiljxtxxix' + 1. 
Sulphurous. 

Sxilptivrjf wratli 
ITnvfna once enter'd Into royal breasts. 

Hark liow It burns. hxxKt'e Pxnnimon, 11. 3. 

I . . . bclield a lonp slicet of bine rwiter, its Boutbem 
citrcniUy vanlsblnc In nliol, imfpAtiri/ haze. 

Jt, Taylor, Lninls of tlio Saracen, p. 77, 

2. In cixtom,, tinged witli sulphur-yellow: ns, 
sxilpixxii-x/ wliito. 

sulphur-yellow (surfer-yeKO), 71. Tho yellow 
color of sulphur; a palo or light yellow. Seo 
sxilplixxr, a, 

Bulphuryl (suTfu-ril), n, Tho bivalent radical 
SOo. 

Bulphydrate (sulf'hi'driit), 1 X, Same ns sxxlpho- 
Ixxjdratc , — Methyl sulphydrate. Same a&methyl mer- 
captan (wlllcb see, under mercaptan), 

sulphydric (suit 'hi'drik), a, [< ,sidph(iir) -f %- 
dr{oiictt) + -I'c.] Same as sidphixrcted. 

Sulpiclan, Sulpitian (sul-pish'iun), n, [< F. 
Sitipicieii, tlie pnrisli of St. Sulpico in Paris, 
tvlioro they were first organized ; < L, Stdpichis, 
a Roman narae.J Ono of a Roman Catliolic 
order of priests establi.shed at Paris by llio 
Abbfi Olier, about 1645, for the piirposo of train- 
ing young mon for tbo clerical oflice. 

sultan (sul'tnn), 71. [A later foi-ra, after tlio 
mod. P. or It'.’ or tbo orig. Ar.. of early mod. E. 
soldan, sotdane, soxddan, < ME. soldaii, sondaxi, 
soxvdaxx, sowdon, sawdon, < OF. soiddan, soiidaxt, 
sultan, F. sultan = Pr. sultaii = Sp. soldan, sxd- 
tan = Pg. soldSo, suUuo = It. sidlano = t), G. 
Sw. Dan. sultan = Russ, sultan^, < ML. suUattus, 


sultry 

soldanus = MGr. eou/lTorof, aoWavo;, NGr. aav^- 
Tavoc, < Turk, sultan = Pers. Hind, sultaxx, < Ar. 
sultan, also written soltan, a prince, monarch, 
sultan, orig. dominion, = Chal. slxolidix, do- 
minion, < sulia, solta, dominion, power.] 1. 
A Mohammedan sovereign: as, the Sultan of 
Zanzibar or of Morocco; by yvay of eminence, 
tho ruler of Turkey, who assumes tho title of 
Sultan of sultans; in old use, any ruler. 

Soxcdancs nnd Sarezenea oivt of sere landcs. 

Morte Arthur (E. E. T. S.), 1. 007. 
Tliisc marchants stode in grace 
Of bim, that was tlie soicdan of Suirye. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 79. 
Wliiche lordes be all Mamolukes and vnder the soldan. 
Sir it. Guxilforde, Pylgrymage, p. lU 
It lias been mentioned that Turkey, in Sultan Abdul 
Sfedjid's reign, consented to the reunion of Moldavia and 
Wallacbln as a singlo dominion, practically independent 
of tlie Porto. Creasy, Hist. Ottoman Turks, xxv. 

2. In ornith., a purple or hyaeinthine gallinule, 
or porphyrio ; a bird of either of tho genera 
Porphyrio and lonoruis, belonging to the rail 
family, Pallida! ; so called from their gorgeous 

' coloration. The American sultan is lonornis 
mnrtinica, Seo the generic names, and ffalli- 
ntile. Also called sidfaim. — 3. An ornamental 
variety of the domestic hen, of small size and 
pure-white plumage, and having the head heav- 
ily crested and bearded, beak white, legs blue, 
shanks feathered, and toes five. 

A small wbite-crcstcd variety, profusely featbered on 
tbe legs, was received some twentyyears since(18G4) from 
Turkey ; they are now known ns Sxdians. 

Encyc, Brit,, XIX. 015. 

4. Either of two garden-flowers, Centaurca mos- 
chata, the sweet sultan, with purple or white 
flowers, and C. sxiavcolens, the yellow sultan: 
botii often classed as Amlxerloa. They arc desirable 
old annuals, both, especially tbe former, sweet-scented. 
They are also called respectively purple (or white) sweet- 
sultan and yelloio nrcct-ffuban.^ Sultan coffee. See cof- 
fee.— Sultan’s parasoL See StercuUa, 
sultana (sul-tii'nj't), n, [< It. sultana (= Sp. Pg. 
sultana = P. sul’tanc), < ML. *sultana, fern, of 
sidtanns, sultan; soo snltan,] 1. Tho mother, 
a wife, or a dauglitcr of a sultan. — 2. A mis- 
tress, especially of a king or prince. 

Lady Kitty Crocodile . . . was a favorite sullana of 
several crowned beads abroad, and lastly married a most 
noble and illustrious duke. 

S. Foote, quoted in W. Cooke’s Memoirs of Footo, I- 121. 
Wbilo Charles flirted with his three sultanas, ITorten- 
Bla's French page . . . warbled some amorous verses. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., Iv. 

3. A peculiar form of neoklaoo worn by women 
in tho second half of tho eighteenth century. — 

4. An obsolete musical instrument of tho viol 
class, having several Tvire strinjfs, tuned in 
pairs, like tho zither. — 5. In ornith,, same as 
snltan, 2. — 6. A variety of raisin. Soo raisin, 2. 

sultana-bird (Bul-tii'nii-btrd), n. Same as sul- 
tan, 2. 

sultanate (sul'tan-at), 71. l<. sultan + -a tc^. Cl, 
Turk, sultan fit, siiltnnato. ] Tim rule, dominion, 
or territory of a sultan. 

The dominions ot tbo Sultanate of Zanzibar. 

Fincteenth Century, XXIV, 740. 

sultaness (sul'tan-es), n. [Altered, after sul- 
tan, I'rom eariior soldancss, < ME, soxodancssc, 
< OF. "sotidancssc, fom. of soudan, sultan: see 
sultan and -css.] A sultana. 

This oldo Eomlancssc, this cursed crone. 

Hath with her frciidcs doon this cursed dede. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 334. 

sultan-flower (sul'tan-flou'hr), n. Same as 
sultan, 4. 

BUltanic (sul-tan'ik), a, [< sultan -i- -ic.] Of 
or belonging to a sultan; imperial. 

SUltanry (sul'tan-ri), n, [< sultan + -ry,'] The 
dominions of a sult.an; a sultanate. 

Neither should I make any great difficulty to affirm tbe 
same of tlie sultanry of tbo Mamalucbcs. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

sultanship (sul'tan-ship),7i. [<s!dta?! + -s/iij).] 
Tlie oflico or state of a sultan, 
sultrily (sul'tri-li), orfe. In a sultry manner; 
oppressively. Proxoning, Serenade at tho Villa, 
sultriness (sul'tri-nes), n, Tho state of being 
sultry; beat with a moist or close air. 
sultry (sul'tri), «. [Contr. of siceZfri/, q. v.] 1. 
Giving forth great or oppressive heat. 

Such as, Iiorn beneath tlie burning sky 
And sultry sun, betwixt tbe tropics lie. 

Bryden, TEncid, vii. 309, 

2. Very hot and moist ; Iioated, close, stagnant, 
and heavy: as, a sultry atmosphere; a sultry 
niglit. 

April passes and May steals by ; 

June leads in the sultry July. 

Bryant, Tbe Song Sparrow, 
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5. Associated ivith oppressive heat. 

”What time the gray-fly winds her mltry horn. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 28. 

Tlie reapers at their sultry toil. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
sum! (sum), n. [Early mod. E. siimmc, snmmc, < 
MB. summe, sommc,< OP. sommc, F. sommc = Sp. 
suma = Pg siimvia = It. sojnma = D. G. Sw. siim- 
ma = Dan. sum, < L. summa, the highest part, 
the top, summit, the chief point, the main thing, 
the principal matter, the substance, comple- 
tion, issue, perfection, the whole, the amount, 
sum, fem. (sc. pars) of summus, highest, su- 
perl. of superus, superior, higher, < super, over, 
above : see sitper-. Cf. SHjjrcmc.] 1. The high- 
est point ; the top ; summit ; completion ; full 
amount; total; maximum. 

Thus have I told thee all my state, and brought 

My story to the sum of earthly bliss. 

Milton, P. L., viii. 522. 

2. The •whole ; the principal points or thoughts 
when viewed together; the substance. 

And in this moone is eke castracion 
Of hyves ronke of hony flld, the some 
Wherof is this signiflcacion. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. P. S.), p. 162. 

That is the sum of all, Leonato. 

Shdk., Sluch Ado, i. 1. 147. 

The summe of what I said was that a more free per- 
mission of writing at some times might be profitable. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymiiuus. 

3. Tlie aggregate of two or more numbers, 
magnitudes, quantities, or particulars; the re- 
sult of the process of addition: as, the sum of 
5 and 7 is 12; the sum of a and & is fl + 

They serable in sortes, summer fulle huge, 

Sowdanes and Sarezenes owt of sere landcs. 

Mortc Arthurc (E. E. T. S.), 1. COG. 

You know how much the gross sum of deuce-ace 
amounts to. L. L. L., i. 2. 49. 

An Induction is not the mere s\an of the Facts which 
are colligated. The Facts are not only brought together, 
but seen in a new point of view, 

Whewell, Philos, of Induct. Sciences, I. xxxis. 

Public events had produced an immense sum of misorj' 
to private citizens. Macaulay, MachiavelU. 

Hence — 4. The whole number or quantity. 

The stretching of a span 
Buckles in his of nge. 

Shale., As you Like it, iii. 2. 140. 

6. A quantity of money or cuiTency; an in- 
definite amount of money. 

Than he fot bora of florens a full fuerse soume. 

Destruction of Troy (E, E. T. S.), 1. 12610. 

I did send to you 

For certain sums of gold, which you denied me. 

Shah., J. C., iv. 3. 70. 

6. An arithmetical problem to be solved, or an 
example of a rule to be worked out; also, such 
a problem worked out and the various steps 
shown. 

His most judicious remarks differ from the remarks of 
a really philosophical historian as a sum correctly cast 
up by a book-keeper from a general expression discovered 
by an algebraist. Macaulay, Histori’. 

7. In the calculus of finite differences, a func- 
tion the result of operating upon another func- 
tion with the sign of summation, and express- 
ing the addition of all succes.sive values of that 
function in which the variable differs fi'om 
unit to unit from zero or other constant value 
to one less than the value indicated ; also, a 
special value of such a function. Thus, the sum 
of r-*- is 

rx _ 1 

ir-*’ = l-fr + r=^ + r3 4 -... r-*’— * = j. ; 

or, since the summation may commence at any other in- 
tegral value of X, Ir^' = r» /(r — 1) -}- C, where C is an 
arbitrary constant or periodic function having for its pe- 
riod a submultiple of unity.— Algebraic sum. Sec al- 
gebraic.— A. roimd sum, a good round sum, a large 
amount of money. 

Bethinke thee, Gresham, threescore thousand pounds, 

A good round sum: let not the hope of gaine 

Draw thee to losse. 

Beyu'ood, If you Know not Me (Works, ed. 1874, I. 252). 
Gaussian sum. See Gaws^an.— Geometrical sum, a 
sum of vectors ; the vector whose origin is the origin of 
the first of the added \ectors, and whose terminal is the 
terminal of the last of the added vectors when the ter- 
minal of each except the last is made the origin of the 
next.— In sum, in short ; in brief. 

In sum, she appeares a saint of an extraordinar>’ sort, 
in so religious a life as is seldom met with in villages now- 
a-daies. Evelyn, Diary, October 2G, 1G85. 

Lo^cal sum, the agfwegateof a number of propositions, 
or tliat which is true if any one of the aggregants is true, 
and false only if all are false ; also, the aggregate of terms, 
or that which includes all that any one of the aggregants 
includes, and excludes only wliat all exclude.— Lump, pe- 
nal, etc., sum. See tlie qualifying words.— Pyramidal 
sum, the sura of a number of quantities, A, B, C, D, . . . 
having the form A + 3B + GO lOD -}- • • — Triangu- 


lar sum, the sum of several quantities, A, B, C, D, . . . 
having the form A -f 2B -1- 30 + 4D - 
SUm^ (sum), pret, andpp. summed^ ppr. si/???- 
ming, [Early mod. E. also summe; < OF. som- 
mer = Sp. sumar = Pg. summar s= It. sommarc, 
< ML. summare, sum tip, charge, exact, < L. sum- 
ma f sum: see5H»il,«.] I. irans. 1, To combine 
into a total or sum; add together; ascertain the 
totality of: often followed by up. 

You cast the event of war, my noble lord, 

And summed the account of chance, before you said, 
“Let us make head.” Shak,, 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 1G7. 
The sands that are vpon the shore to summe, 

Or make tlie wither’d Floures grow fresh againe. 

Heywood, Hierarch}' of Angels, p. 559. 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day ; 

And in the morning, what thou hast to do. 

Q. Uerhert, The Temple, The Church Porch. 
2. To bring or collect into a small compass; 
condense in a few words: usually with up: as, 
to sum up evidence; to sum ujy arguments. 

To sum up all the Rage of Fate 
In the twotliingsl dread and hate — 

May’st thou be false, and I be great. 

Prior, To a Young Gentleman in Love. 

Since by its fruit a tree is judged, 

Show me thy fruit, the latest act of thine I 
For in the last is summed the first and all. 

Brouming, Ring and Book, II. 178. 
Faith in God, faith in man, faith in work- this is the 
short formula in which we may sum up the teaching of 
the founders of New England, a creed ample enough for 
this life and the next. 

Lotvell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 229. 
3t. Infalconrg, to have (the feathers) full grown 
and in full number. 

With prosperous wing full summ'd. 

3IiUon, P. R., i. 14. 

Hence — 4f. To supply with full clothing. 

No more sense spoken, all things Goth and Vandal, 
Till you be summ'd again, velvets and scarlets, 
Anointed with gold lace. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, iii. 1. 
5. In the calculus of finite differences, to find 
the general exjiression for the aggregate of: 
said of the result of adding successive values of 
a given function in each of which the variable 
is increased over the last by unity. See 
7.— To sum up evidence, to recapitulate to the jury 
the facts and circumstances which have been adduced in 
evidence in the case before the court, giving at the same 
time an exposition of the law where it ai>pear3 necessaiy : 
said of the presiding judge on a jury trial, or of counsel 
arguing for his client at the close of the evidence. Sec 
summing-up, under summing. 

ii, intrmis. To make a recapitulation ; offer 
a brief statement of the principal points or 
substance: usually with up. 

The young la\vj'er sums up in the end. 

ir. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 310. 

sum^t, a. An obsolete spelling of somc^. 

-sum. See -some. 

sumac, sumach (su'mak), n. [Formerly also3//»- 
7«rtc, shumackf shumach; earlier sumaJCj sumal'e, 
sumaque; = D. smak = G. sumaJcy sumach = 
Sw. sumach = Han. sumaJcj < OF. suinacy sumachy 
F. suinaCy sommac = Sp. zumaque = Pg. sumagre 
= It. sommacoy < Ar. sumvidq, sumac. Cf. F. 
sommaily < Ai’. samdgiJ, sumac.] 1. One of nu- 
merous shrubs or small trees of the genus lihus. 
See def. 2, and plirases below. — 2. A pro- 
duct of the dried and ground leaves of certain 
shrubs or trees of the genus Bhus or of other 
genera, much used for tanning light-colored 
leathers and to somo extent for dyeing. The lead- 
ing source of this product is the tanners’ or Sicilian sumac, 
Rhus Coriaria, of southern Europe, cultivated in Sicily 
.and also in Tuscany. The Venetian sumac, smoke-tree, 
or wig-tree, R. Cotinus, is grown in Tyrol for the same 
purpose. (See wioA-c-trcc and scotino.) In Spain various 
species supply a similar substance, and in Algeria the 
leaves of R pentaphylla, five-lcavcd or Tezera sumac, are 
applied to the manufacture of morocco. In France a tree 
of anotlier genus, Coriaria myrti/olia, myrtle-leaved su- 
mac, furnishes a similar product. (See Coriaria.) In the 
United States, particularly in Virginia, the leaves of sev- 
eral wild sumacs are now gathered as tan-stock — namely, 
of the dwarf, the smooth, the stag-hom, and perhaps the 
Canadian sumac. These contain more tannin than the 
European, but, at least with careless gathering, they make 
an inferior leather. — Canadian sumac, a low straggling 
bush, i?A«s Canadensis {R. aromatica), found from Canada 
southward. Its leaves when crushed are pleasantly scent- 
ed; those of the western v.ariety, trilobata, unpleasantly. 
Also called /rafyranf sumao. — Chinese sumac. See Ai- 
lantus. — Coral-sumac, the poisonwood, Rhus Metopium : 
so named from its scarlet berries. See poisomcood, 1. — 
Curriers’ sumac. See Conana.— Dwarf sumac, Rhus 
copallina, of the eastern half of the United States, in the 
north a shrub, southward a small tree. It has dark shin- 
ing leaves, with the common petiole winged between the 
leaflets. It yields tanning material (see def. 2), and its 
drupes are used like those of the smooth sumac. Also 
black or mountain sumac. — Jamaica sumac. Same as 
coral’Siiynac. — Laurel sumac, the Californian Rhrts lau- 
rina, a large cvei^reen much-branched and very leafy 
shrub, exhaling an aromatic odor. This and R. integri- 
folia, forming dense smooth thickets along cliffs near the 


sea in the same region, and a few species elsewhere, have 
simple leaves.— Poison sumac. See j)CT>on-F!M)iac.— 
Scarlet sumac, the smooth sumac, in allusion to I ts lea^ os 
in autumn.— Sicilian sumac. See def. *2.- Smooth 
sumac, a shrub, Rhus glabra, common in barren or rocky 
soil in the eastern 
half of the United 
States. The leaves 
are smooth, some- 
what glaucous, 
whitened beneath. 

It bears a large 
panicle of small 
crimson drupes, 
w'hich are pleasant- 
ly acid, and offlei- 
nally recognized as 
astringent and re- 
frigerant. A strong 
decoction or di- 
luted fluid extract 
forms an effec- 
tive gargle. Also 
Pennsylvania, up- 
land, or white su- 
mac.— Stag-hom 
or stag’s-hora 
sumac, a shrub or 
small tree, Rhus 
iyphina, of eastern 
North America. It 
is a picturesque 
species with irreg- 
ular branches (sug- 
gesting the name), 
abundant long pinnate leaves, and in autumn pyramidal 
panicles of velvety crimson drupes. Its branchlets and 
leafstalks are densely velvety-hairj'. Its wood is satiny, 
yellow Streaked with green, occasionally used for inlaying. 
Its fmit is of a similar quality with that of R. glabra, both 
sometimes called vinegar-tree. Its bark and foliage are 
sometimes used for tanning and dyeing. — Swamp-su- 
mac. Same as poison-sumac. — Tauners’ or tanning 
sumac, specifically, Rhus Conan’a, a tree resembling the 
stag-horn sumac. The curriers’ sumac is also so called. — 
Varnish sumac, the Japan lacquer- or varnish-tree. See 
fac^uer-trcc.- Venetian,Venice,orVenus’s sumac. See 
def. 2.— Virginian sumac, a foreign name of the stag- 
horn sumac.— West Indian sumac, a small tree, Bnincl- 
lia comoclad(folia of the Simarubaceee, resembling sumac. 

sumac-beetle (su'mak-be''''tl), A chrysome- 
lid beetle of the United States, rhoiSy 




egg; i>, egg-masses covered with excrement; c, larva; d, co- 
coon ; e, pima ; /, beetle. (Lines show natural sizes of a, c (separate 
figure), e.y / other figures natural size.) 


■whicli, both as larva and adult, feeds upon the 
foliage of sumuc. Tlie larva covers itself with its 
own excrement, like certain others of its family. Moie 
fully called jumping mmac-ljcetlc, 
sumach, n. See sumac. 
sumackt, sumakt. Obsolete forms of sumac. 
sumaget, u. See summage. 

Sumatra (so-ma'tr|i), n. [So called from the 
island of Sumatra.'] A sudden squall occurring 
in the uaiTotv sea between the Malay peninsula 
and the island of Sumatra. 

Sumatra camphor. Same as Borneo camphor 
(which see, under camphor). 

Sumatran (so-mil'tran), a. and n. [< Sumatra 
(see def.) + -an.] t. a. Of or relating to Su- 
matra, a large island of the Malay archipelago, 
lying west of Borneo and northwest of Java, 

or of or relating to its inhabitants Sumatran 

broadblH, Corydon sumairanus, a bird of the family En- 
ryliemidie . — Sumatran monkey, Semnopithecus melalo- 
phus, of a yellowish-red color above, with blue face and 
black crest.— Sumatran rhinoceros, Rhinoceros stnna- 
tre)xsis, a hairy species with two short horns. 

II, n. A native or an inhabitant of Sumatra. 



Sumatra orange 
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summer-ripe 


Sumatra orange. See Murraya. 

Sumatra pepper. See pepper. 
sumbul (Bum'bul), II. [=P. S!(ih6ii7, <Ar.Pers. 
Hind, sumbtil, spikenard.] An East Indian 
name o£ the spikenard (A’ardos- 
tdchys Jatamansi), the valerian, 
and the musk-root (Pcrida Sumbul), 
more especially of their roots. Tho 
inusk-root is the oommereial sum- 
biil. See cut imder spikenard. 
suml)ul-root(sum'hul-rot), )i. The 
root of Ferula Sumbul. See sum- 
tiiil. 

sum-calculus (sum'kal'ku-lus), «. 

That part of the calculus' of finite 
differenees -n’liich treats of sum- 
mation. 

Sumerian, Sumir, Sumirian (su- 
ni6'ri-an, su'mir, su-mir'i-an), «. 

See Accadian. 

sumless (sum'les), a. [< -1- 

-lcss.2 Not to ho summed up or 
computed; of tvhich the amount 
cannot he ascertained; incaleula- 
hle; inestimnhlo. iS/int., Hen.V., 
i. 2. 165. 

summaget, n. [Also sumage; < OF. sommage, a 
burden, drudgery, < somme, some, saiimc, same, 
a load, burden, pack: see seam". Cf. summer", 
sumplcr.] A toll for carriage on horsehaok; 
also, a horse-load. 

summarily (sum'a-ri-li), ade. In a summary 
manner; briefly; 'eonoisely; in a uarrorv com- 
pass, or in few words ; in a short wav or method; 
without delay; promptly; without hesitation or 
formality. 

summariness (sum'a-ri-nes), n. Tho character 
of being summary. " 

summarist (sum'a-rist), n. [< summar-y + -i«t.] 
One who summarizes; a writer or compiler of 
a summary. 

summarize (sum'a-rlz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. sum- 
marized, ppr. summarizing. l< summar-y -I- -ire.] 
To make a summary or abstract of; reduce to 
or express in a summary; state or represent 
briefly. Also spelled si<;niii«r/se. 

The dhtinctlro catch-words wliich mmmarize Ids doc- 
trine. S. Lanier, Tho Encllsh Novel, p. 44. 

summary (sum'a-ri), a. and n. [I. a. = F. som- 
mairc = Sp. sumario = Pg. summario = It. som- 
mario, < L. ’’summarius, of or pertaining to the 
sum or substance, < summa, tho main tiring, the 
substance, the wholo: see .?i(»ii. II. u. = F. 
sommaire = Sp. sumario = Pg. summario = It. 
sommario, < L. summarium, an epitome, ab- 
stract, summary, nout. of "summarius, adj.: see 

1. ] I. a. 1. Containing tho sum or substance 
ortly; reduced to few words; short; brief; con- 
cise; compendious: as, a summary staternerrt 
of arguments or objections. — 2. Itapidly per- 
formed; quickly executed ; effected by a short 
way or method; without hesitation, delay, or 
formality. 

lie cleared the table by the summary process of tilting 
everj’thing upon it Into the llrcplace. 

DxekeM, Jlartln Cliuzzlewlt, xlii. 
This, It must be confessed, is rather a «f7nwian/ino(lo of 
settling a question of constitutional right. 

D. WcMcr^ Speech, Jtarch 10, 3818. 
SummaiT conviction. Sec conviction. — Summary Ju- 
risdiction Act. See/wn>t/rctton. — Summary proceed- 
ings, In law. Sec jtTocceflxu^.—ZyiL 1. Sucemet, Con- 
demed, etc. fsee concise)-, synoptical, terse, pithy.— 2. 
Prompt, rapid. 

II. pl.^fh7H?;i«?7r.s(-riz). 1, Anal)ri(lgG(3 or 
condensed statement or account; an alistract, 
aljridgment, or compendium containing tlio 
sum or substance of a fuller statement. 

And have the tnimmanj of all our griefs, 

\Yhen time shall serve, to show* In articles. 

Shak., 2 Hen iS'., Iv. 1, 73. 
There is one summary, or capital law, in which nature 
meets, subordinate to God. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, vlll., Expl. 

2. In a short application to a court or 
judge, ■without tho formality of a full proceed- 
ing. Wharton. 1 , Coinpcndium, Abstract, etc. 
See abridgment. 

summation (su-ma'shpn), n. [= F. sonwiatioiij 
< admonition, lit.^ a summing 

up/<«Mm7/mrc, sum up: see Addition; 

specifically, tho ]irocess of finding tho sum of a 
series, or the limit toward which tho sum of an 
infinite series converges; any combination of 
particular quantities in a total. 

Of this aeries no summation is possible to a finite Intel- 
lect. j)c Qiiuiccy. 

We must tlierefore suppose that In these ideational 
tracts, as well as elsewhere, activity may be awakened, In 





Sumbul (Pern- 
taSumdiifi, a, 
floner. 


any particular locality, by the summation therein of a 
number of tensions, each incapable alone of provoking an 
actual discharge. n'l James, Piln. of Psychol., 1. 603, 

Summation of series, in math. See Summa- 

tion of stimuli, the phenomenon of the production of 
mental elfeets by Iterated stimuli which a single one would 
not produce. 

summational (su-ma'shon-al), a. [< summation 
-1- -nl.] Produced or expressed by summation 
or addition: in eontradistinetion to somowliat 
similar results produced by other operations. — 
Summational tone. Seeresultanttone, uiidcrrcsHffiuif. 
summative (sum'n-tiv), a. [< summat-ion -b 
-! I'c.] Additive ; operating or acting by means 
of addition. [Bare.] 

Iniilbltion, however, is not the destruction, but the stor- 
!ng-up, of energy; and is attended not by the discharge, 
but by the increased tension, of relatively large and strong- 
ly-acting motor cells, whose connections with each other 
are mainly summoficc. G. S. Uall, German Culture, p. 235. 

summer^ (sum'6r), «. nnd a. [Early mod. E. 
also sommer; < ME. somcr, sunier, < AS. simer^ 
sumor = OS. sumar = OPrics. somcr, sumur = 
MD. somcr, B. ro7«cr = MLG. soincrj LG. som- 
mer = OHG. sumarf MHG. sumcr, G. sommer = 
Icol. sumar = Sw. sommar = Dan. sommer (Goth, 
not recorded), summer; aldn to Olr. sam, Ir. 
sam, samhf summer, sun (Olr. snmradj samradh, 
summer), = OW- /mw, W. haf, summer, = Ar- 
menian dm, year {amarn, summer)* = Skt, 
sarnd, year, = Zend hama, summer.] I, ? 2 . 1. 
The warmest season of tho year: in the United 
States reckoned as the months June, July, and 
August: in Great Britain as May, June, and 
Jul}-. See season. 

In SomcT, be allc tho Contrees, fnllcn many Tempestes. 

Mandcville. Travels, p, 129, 

2. A whole year as represented by the sum- 
mer; a twelvemonth: as, a child of three sum- 
mers. 

Five have I spent in furthest Greece. 

Shak., C. of G., 1. 1. 133. 
AH-hallown summerl. See nff-Auffoiw.— Indian sum- 
mer. Sec Indian.-- Little summer of St. Luke, or St. 
Ltikc’s summer, a recurrence of mild weather lasting for 
ten d.ayft or n fortnight, usually beginning about tho mid- 
dle of October, the Ibth of which month is St. Luke’s day. 
— St. Martin’s summer, a period of fine weather occur- 
ring about St. Martin’s day, >'ovcmbcr 11th ; hence, pros- 
perity after misfortune. 

Expect .Sainf sttmmer, halcyon days. 

Since I have entered into these wars. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 2. 131. 

But suppose easterly winds Imvo hargcly predominated 
in autumn, and south-westerly winds begin to prevail In 
tiic end of November or beginning of December, tlie wea- 
ther is likely to continue c.TCCptloiially mild, with frequent 
storms of wind and rain, (ill about Christmas. This period 
occurs nearly every year, and its beginning is popularly 
known ns5f. Marthvs summer. 

Buchan, Handy Book of Mctcorol. (2d cd.^ p. 831. 

II, a. Of or pertaining to fliiramor: ns, sum- 
mer heat; hoiico, sunny and Mann. 

Thync oilccllar setto on (he somcr sycle. 

PaUadius, Uusbondric (E. C. T. S.), p. 19. 

He was sitting in a summer parlour. Judges Hi. 20. 
Summer bronchitis, summer catarrh. Same as hay- 
/eier.— Summer cloud. See cfonrfi. 1 (f»).— Summer 
colts, tho quivering v,aporous nppc.aranco of the air 
near the sur/nco of tlic ground wiien lic.atcd in summer. 
[Prov. Ikig,}— Slimmer complaint, diarrhea occurring 
in tho summer. [Colloq., U.s.i — Summer cypress. Seo 
cj/jirewt, 1 (c).— Summer duck. Sec di/cW.— Summer 
fever, liay-fevcn— Summer finch. See finclA and Ben- 
c/ra.— Summer grape, haw, lightning, rape. See 
grajK^. 2. haw-, 3, etc.— Summer redblrd, the rose tan- 
ager, Piranga /r^bVo, wliich breeds in the United States 
tinonghout its summer range. It Is7 iiichcslong, and 12 
in extent. Tiic male is rlch-n <l, of a losy or vermilion tint, 
ilIfTorcnt from the scarlet of the black-wIngcU tanager. — 
Summer savory. See Mrori/S.— summer snipe, (n) 
The common sandpiper, Tringoidrs hypolexicu-f. (&) TJio 
green sandpiper, (c) The dunlin or purre. {Eng. In all 
senses.]— Summer snowflake. Sccsnoir/al'c.s. — Sum- 
mer squash. See — Summer teal, tho pied 

widgeon, or garganey, Qucrqvcdula circia. (Eng.] — Sum- 
mer warbler. Same as summer yrllnubird.— Summer 
Wheat. See tiA/’af.— Summer yellowbird. the summer 
warbler, Dnutrcrca irstica, one of the golden warblers 
alioundlng In llic United States In euiiiincr. Sec tcarblcr. 

summer^ (suin'Or), v. [< summer^, a.] I, in- 
traus. To pass the suramcr or ■warm season. 

The fowls shall summer upon them [mountains], and 
all the beasts of the earth shall winter upon them. 

Isa. xvlll. 0. 

II. irons. 1. To koop or carry through tho 
summer. [Bare.] 

SrtiiilB. well mmmered and warm kept, arc like flics at 
Bartliolomew-tide, blind, tliougli tlicy have their cj*cs. 

Shak., ITell. A'., v. 2. 335. 
2, To feed during tho suuiraor, as cattle. 
[Scotch.] 

summer^ (sum'6r), n. [Early mod. B. also som- 
mer; < ME. somcr, < OF. somicr, sommicr, * sli- 
mier, sumer, P. sommicr = Pr. saiimier = It. so- 
micrc, somaro, a pack-horse, also aboam, <ML. 
sagmarius, sugmarius, samarius, suumarius, so- 


marius, summarius, a pack-horse, prop, adj., sc. 
caballus,<. sagma, ML. also sauma, salma, a pack, 
burden, < Gr. aayya, a pack-saddle : see scanfl. 
Cf. G. saumcr, sdumcr, a pack-horse; and see 
sumplcr, from the same xilt. source. Por tlie use 
of summer, ‘paok-horso,’ in the sense ‘beam’ 
(as bearing weight), of. E. horse, easel, in simi- 
lar uses.] If. A pack-horse ; a sumpter-horse. 

The two sQuires drof be.fore hem asomer with two cofers, 
and thei a-light a.noon vnder the pyne tre. 

Mcrlm (E. E. T. S.), ill. 630. 
The monke hath fifty two men, 

And seven Bomers full stronpe. 

Lytcll Geste of Robyn Ilode (Child’s 
(Ballads, V. 82). 

2. In building : (n) A large 
timber or beam' laid as 
a boaring-beam. Soo cuts 
■under beam, 1. (5) A girder. 

(c) A brest-summor. (d) 

A large stone, the first that 
is laid upon a column or pi- 
laster in tho construction 
of an arch, or of several 
arches uniting upon one 
impost, as in the ribs of 
groined vaulting, (c) A 
stone laid upon a column to 
receive a bauneb of a plat- fAreiutcctiJ^.") 
band. (/) A lintel. 

summer^ (sum'6r), n. [< sunO- -t- -crl.] One 
who sums; one who oasts up an account. 

summer-dried (sum'tr-drid), a. Dried by tho 
heat of the summer. [Bare.] 

Like n summer-dried fountain. 

Seott, L. of the L., ill. 30. 

summer-fallow (sum'Or-fal'o), a. and «. I. a. 
Lying fallow during tho summer. 

II. n. Naked fallow; land lyingbare of crops 
in summer, but frequently plowed, harrowed, 
and rolled, so as to pulverize it and clean it of 
weeds. 

summer-fallo'w (sum'tr-fal'o), v, t. [< sum- 
mer-fallow, a.] To plow and let lie fallow; plow 
and work repeatedly in summer to prepare for 
wlicat or other crop. 

summer-house (siim'6r-hons), n. 1. A struc- 
ture in a park or garden, sometimes elaborate, 
but more often of tho simplest character, gen- 
erally little more than a roof supported on 
posts, and with tho sides open or closed mere- 
ly with a lattice for tho support of vines, in- 
tended to provide a shady and cool place to sit 
in the open air, or for tho enjoyment of a 'view, 
or tho like. Compare hiosh and^mvilion. 

In its centre was a ptrass-plat, surrounding a ruinous 
little structure, which showed Just enough of its original 
design to indlcato that it had once been a summer-house. 

Uarcthome, Seven Gables, vi. 
r.lglitcenth-century summer-houses seem to have been 
of two types — thoso that closed a vista in the g.arden at 
the end of a long walk, and thoso that were placed in tho 
corner of the howling-green or court. 

rV. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 17.5. 

2. A house for summer residence. 

summeringi (sum'frr-ing), n. [< summer^, n., + 
-i)i;/i.] 1. A kind of early apple. — 2t. Bural 

racn-ymakirg at midsummer; a summer holi- 
day. Karcs. 

summering^ (sum'er-ing), u. [< summeri^ -1- 
-ingb.J In arch., in conic vaulting, where tho 
axis is horizontal, the two sui'fnccs ■which, if 
produced, would intersect tho axis of tho ooue. 
Gwilt. 

summer-layt, v. t. [ME. somer-laycn; < sum- 
merb -1- 7fi?/i.] To sow in summer (?). 

Your fader had fro John Kcndale the croppo of tho 
scldo X acres londc, sowen barly and pcson, wherof v 
acres were ■wcel somcr layde to the seid harly. 

Paston Letters, III. 402. 

summer-like (sum'6r-lik) , a. Eesomhling sum- 
mer; summerly. 

Gmpesmight atonco have turned purple under its sum- 
tnerUke e.\'posurc. Uaieihorne, Seven Gables, viii. 

BUmmerliness (snm'6r-li-uos), n. Tho slate of 
Ijoing summerly, or of liaviug a mild or summer- 
liko tomporaturo. Fuller, Worthies, Somerset- 
shire, III. 85. [Bare.] 

summerly (sum'6r-li), a. [< ME. somerllch, < 
AS. sitmorlic, < sumor, summer: seo summerb 
aud -lyb.'] Like summer ; oharacteristie of sum- 
mer; -warm and sunny. 

Ab summerly ns June and Strawberry Hill may Bound, I 
assure you I am writing to you by tho fire-Bidc. 

Walpole, Lcttcra, II. 1G4. 

summer-ripe (sum'6i'-rlp), a. Quito or fully 
ripo, [Rare.] 

It Is an Injury, or, in Ills ivord, a curs© upon corn, when 
it Is summer-ripe, not to he cut down with the Bickle. 

Bp. Ilacket, Abp. IVilllams, ii, 228. {Davies.) 
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summer-room 

summer-roomt (sum'er-rom), n. A summer- 
house. 

On the summit o£ this Hill his lordship is building a 
Sumjner-room. ^ , 

De/oe, Tour tlirougli Great Britain, i. 335. (Davies.) 

summersault, n. See somersault 
summersautt, n. Same as somersault. 
summer-seeming (sum'er-se''ming), a. Appear- 
ing like summer; full-blown; rank or luxuiiant. 
Shal:., Macbeth, iv. 3. 86. 
summerset, n. and v. See somerset^. 
summer-smne (sum'er-shin), Ji. The summer 
color or dress of a bird or insect. [Eare.] 

A gay insect in his Bummcr-shine. 

Thomson, Winter, L C44. 

summer-stir (sum'6r-ster), v. t. To summer- 
fallow. [Eng.] 

summer-stone (sum'er-ston), «. Same as sl;eio- 
corhel (which see, under slxw^), 
summer-sweDing (sum'^r-styol'ing), «. Grow- 
ing up in summer. 

Disdain to root the suumcr.su'eUing flower. 

Shak., T. 0. of V., ii. 4. 102. 

SUmmertide (sum'er-tid), «. and a. [< ME. 
somertide, sumertid; < summer^ + fit/cl.] I. n. 
Summer-time. 

Jilost clieffest time was of somertide 
That ther hys wacclie gan so to proulde. 

Jtom, of Parienay (E. E. T. S.X 1. 6522. 
Lulled by tlie fountain in the mmmer tide. 

Wordsworth, ilart-Lcap Well, H. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to summer-timo. The 
Atlantic, LXIV. 124, 

summer-time (siim'6r-tim), f< ^rE, somcr- 
time; < sunnner^ + /iwc,] The summer season ; 
summer. 

In Somer tyme hitn llkcth wcl to glade ; 

That when Vlrgiles (Pleiads) downe gooth gynneth fade. 

Palladins, Hushondrlu (E. E. T. S.), p. Ib4. 
Tlie genial summer-time. Lony/cUow. 

summer-tree (sum'6r-tr6), n. 1. In carp,, a 
horizontal beam serving to support Iho ends of 
floor-joists, or resting on posts and suj)porting 
the wall of the stories above ; a lintel. Also 
called hresUsummer, — 2. In masonry, the first 
stone laid over a column or beam, L\ II. 
Knight, 

summerward, summerwards (sum'dr-wjird, 
-wUrdz), adi\ [< summer + -wareh -warejs.] 
Toward summer. The Century, XXX \^n. 774. 
[Rare.] 

summery (sum'6r-i), a. [< sumtucr 4* -yi.] Of 
or pertaining to summer; like summer; sum- 
mer-like. 

Gave the room the summery tone 

The Atlantic, LX. 2(12. 
summing (sumMng), n. [Verba! n. of sunA, r.] 
The act of one who suras, in any sense of the 
verb sum; specifically, the act or process of 
working out an arithmetical problem. 

Jfr. TulIIvcr . . . ohsen'cd, indeed, that tlicrc were no 
maps, and not enough sumrniny. ... It was a putzling 
business, this schooling. 

Ocftryc Eliot, 31111 on the Floss, II. 7. 
Summing up. (a) A summary ; a recapitulation ; a com- 
pendious restatement. 

Not a historj’, hut exaggerative pictures of the Uevolu- 
tion, is Slazzini's summiny-up. The Century, XXXI. 400. 
(6) In laic: (1) The address of the judge to the Jiir)- on a 
trial, after the close of the evidence and generally after ar- 
guments of counsel, usually recapitulating the essential 
points of the case and the idence, and instructing them 
on the law. lliis Is the English usage of the phrase, and 
corresponds to the charge or tlie American use of the word 
instructions. (2) The argument of counsel at the close of 
evidence on a trial cither before a jury or before a judge 
or referee, lliis Is the American usage of the phrase, 
summist (stun'ist), n. [= Sp. sumista, < ML. 
summista, < L. summa, sum: see nnd 
One who forms an abridgment or summary; spe- 
cifically, a medieval ^vTiter of a compendium 
(Latin summa), especially of theology, as St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

A hook entitled “The Ta.x of the Apostolical Cliambcr 
or Chancer}’,’* whereby may be learned more sorts of wick- 
edness than from all the summists and the summaries of 
all vices. Bp. Bull, Corruptions of Cli. of Rome. 

Hugo [of St Victor (1097-1141)), by the composition of 
his Summa Sententiarum, endeavoured to give a melJiod- 
ical or rational presentation of the content of faith, and 
was thus the first of the so-called Summists. 

Encyc. Brit , XXI. 425. 

summit (sum'it), n. [< F. sommet, dim. of OF. 
som, top of a hill, < L. summum, the liighest 
point, neut. otsummus, highest; 8ee.s»wji. The 
older word in E. is 1. The highest 

point ; the top ; the apex. 

Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount. 

Shak., Hamlet, ili. 3. 18. 

2. The highest point or degree; the utmost ele- 
vation; the maximum; the climax. 
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From the summit of power men no longer turn their 
eyes upward, but begin to look about them. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 233. 

3. In math. : («) A point of a polyhedron where 
three or more sui'faces (generally planes) meet, 
(h) A point at which a penultimate curve cuts 
two coincident parts of the same degenerate 
curve. Thus, If a double line be a degenerate conic, 
there are two points on it at which it is intersected by a 
true conic differing inflnitely little from it ; and these are 
called summits. —SyjL. 1 and 2. Apex, vertex, acme, pinna- 
cle, zenith. 

summitless (sum'it-les), a. [< summit + 
Having no summit. Sir H. Taylor. 
summit-level (sum'it-lov^el), The highest 
level ; the highest of a series of elevations oyer 
which a canal, watercourse, raihvay, or the like 
is earned. 

summityf (sum'i-ti). «. [< ME. summyte, < OF. 
sommiiCy F. sonmiic = Sp. sunitdad = Pg. sum- 
midade=lt. sommita,<. LL. summifa(t-)Sf height, 
top, Ksummus: eeesunA.'] The highest point; 
the summit. 

But sec wel that the chief rootc oon directc 
Be hool translate unto his summyte 
Wltlioutcn hiirtc and In no wise cnfecte. 

Palladius, Husbondrlc (E. E. T. S.X p. 214. 
On the North-cast corner nnd summity of the hill are 
the rubles of huge arches sunk low In the earth. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 110. 
To remove themselves and their effects down to the 
lower summity. Swift, Battle of tho Books. 

summon (stim'qn), V, i. [Early rood. E. also 
sommon; < Ml3. somoncHy somonycn, somcnen, 
sompneuyi. OP. somoncr, sumoncr, semoner, also 
semonre, semondre, somoundre, F. semondre = Pr. 
semondre, somondre, somonre, summon, < L. sum- 
moncrCy suhmoncrc, remind privily, < snh, under, 
pririly, 4* moncrc, remind, warn: see monish, 
admonish. Tho ME. forms were partly con- 
fused with ME. somnen, somnicn, < AS. samnian, 
gather together: soosam. Hence ult. 

.‘fMm/icr, etc.] 1. To call, cite, or notify by au- 
tliority to appear at a place specified, to attend 
in person to some public duty, or to assume a 
certain rank or dignity; especially, to command 
to appear in court: as,* to a jury; tosuw- 

mon witnesses. 

Tlio by-gnn Grace to go with Peers the Plouhinan, 
Andcoiisailedcluin and Conscience the comunc to someny. 

Piers Ploicman (C), xxU. 214. 
Some trumpet irummon hither to tho walls 
Tlicsc men of Anglere. Shak., K. John, il. 1. lOS. 
Tlie parliament Is regularly to be summoned by tho 
king's writ or letter. Blaekstonc, Com., 3. 11. 

Thomas Kane married Mar)*, daughter of Henry, Lord 
Abergavenny, 1574, bclr general of Abergavenny. Slie 
was rtonmoned to tho barony of Le Despenser (Dispensn- 
rlusX loot, and her son was created Earl of Westmorland. 

A. <ind <?., 7th ser., V. SOI. 

2. To call; send for; ask tho presence or at- 
tendance of, literally or figuratively. 

Rut tlio kjngo Icodogan nc comctli not, and all this 
chlualrfo hauc I yow somoinirrf, nnd tlicrforc I owe to 
liaue guerdon. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 111. 5C7. 

To summon timely sleep, ho doth not need 
Aethyop’s cold Rush, nor drowslo J*oppy-sccd. 

Sylrester, tr. of I)u Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3 
Lord Lonsdale had n/mmoiird tho peers to-dnv to ad- 
dress the King not to send tlie troops abro.ad in tiie pres- 
ent conjuncture. H'd/pofe, Letters, II. 2S. 

3. To call on to do some specified act; warn; 
especially, to call upon to surrender; as, to 
summon ti fort. 

Coal-black clouds that shadow hcavcirs light 
Do summon us to part nnd bid good night. 

Shak., Venus nnd Adonis, 1. 534. 
Summon tho town. Shak., Cor,, 1. 4. 7. 

The Bridge being thus gained, the Duke of Exeter was 
sent, and with him IVindsor the Herald, to snmrnon tlic 
Citizens to surrender the Town. Baker, Chronicles, p. 173. 

4. To arouse; excite into action or exertion; 
rniso : witli up. 

Stiffen the sinews, summon nptho blood. 

Shak., Hen. V., III. 1. 7. 
Do we remember liow the great teacher of thanksgiv- 
ing summons up ocry one of his faculties to assist lilm 
in it? Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. I. 

= Syn. 1 nnd 2. Incite, Convoke, etc. (see cn?H), convene, 
assemble. 

summont (sum'on), n. [< summon, v. Cf. sum- 
An inritation, request, or order. 

Esther durst not come Into the presence till the scentre 
Imd given her admission ; a summon of that emboldens 
lier. itev. T. Adams, Works, HI. 250. 

summonancet, «. [ME. somonaunce, < OF, *so- 
monance, < somoncr, summon : see summon.] A 
summons. 

I have, quod lie, a somonaunce of a blllc. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale (Uarl. 3IS.), 1. 288. 

summoner (sura'qn-6r), «. [Formerly also sum- 
ncr; < ME. somonour, somcnour, somnour, somp- 
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nour, somner, < OF. ^somonour, scmoncor, one 
who summons, < somoncr, semoner, summon; 
see 5M7HWiO«.] 1. One who summons, or cites 
by authority ; especially, one employed to warn 
persons to appear in court; also, formerly, an 
apparitor. 

A somonour is a rennere up and doun 
With mandementz for fornicacioun, 

And yhet at every townes ende. 

CAaticcr, Prol, to Friar’s Tale, 1. 19. 

Marc. My lady comes. What may that be? 

Clau. A sumner, 

That cites her to appear. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, il. 2. 

2f. In early Eng. laiv, a public prosecutor or 
complainant. 

summoning (sum'qn-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
summon, v.] 1. The act or process of calling or 
citing; a summons. 

Reluctantly and slow, the maid 
The unwelcome summoning obey’d. 

Scott, L. of the L., ii. 2L 

2. See the quotation. 

According to the authors just named [Livy and Diony- 
sius], the whole body of free Romans, burgesses and non- 
burgesses, was divided into a certain number of classes 
(i. e., summonings, probably from calare), numbered ac- 
cording to the amount of fortune possessed by each citi- 
zen. Encyc. Brit., VI. 195. 

summons (sura'qnz), i\. ; pi. summonses (-ez). 
[< ME. somons, "somouns, < OF. **somounsc, se- 
mouse. F. scmoncc (= Pr. somonsa, somosta, sc- 
mosta), a summons, admonition, orig. fem. of 
semons, pp. of somoncr, semondre, summon: see 
summon, r.] 1. A call, especially by authority 

or the command of a superior, to appear at a 
place named, or to attend to some public duty; 
an inritation, request, or order to go to or ap- 
pear atsomeplace,ortodosome other specified 
thing; a call with more or less earnestness or 
insistence. 

Music, give them their summons. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 
As when the Slastcr’s summons came. 

Whittier, Lucy Hooper. 

That same day <rummo7we« were Issued to fifty gentle- 
men to receive Knighthood, in anticipation of the king's 
coronation. J. Oairdner, Rich. III., IL 

Then fiew in a dove, 

And brought a rwmmoTis from the sea. 

Tennyson, In 3Iemoriam, clll. 

2. In laic, a call by authority to appear in a 
court orbofore a judicial olficer; also, the docu- 
ment by which such call is given; a citation to 
appear before a judge or magistrate. Specifically 
— (a) A wTit calling on a defendant to cause an appearance 
to the action to he entered for him within a certain time 
after service, in default whereof the plaintiff may proceed 
to judgment and execution. (6) A notice of application 
to a Judge at chambers, whether at law or in equity, (c) 
A citation summoning a person to appear before a police 
innglstrnto or bench of justices, or before a master or 
referee In a cidl case, (d) In Scots law, a writ issuing 
from the Court of Session in the sovereign’s name, or, if in 
a Bhcrlff court, in the name of the sheritf, setting forth the 
grounds nnd conclusions of an action, and containing a 
warrant or mandate to messengers-at-arms or sheriff- 
oftlccrs to cite the defender to appear in court 

3. jUilif., n call to surrender.— Omnibus sum- 
mons, a name sometimes given in present English prac- 
tice to an order or process of the court calling the parties 
In for directions of on interlocutor)* nature : an e.xpedient 
intended to supersede or merge in one application to 
tlie court the various incidental motions wlilch under 
tlie former practice might be made successively. — Origi- 
nal summons, In modern Engllsli practice, a summons 
by wliicli proceedings are commenced without a writ. A 
proceeding so commenced Is, however, sometimes deemed 
an action.— Privileged summonses. See privilege. 

summons (sum'onz), r. f. summons, n.j To 
sorvo with a summons; summon. [Colloq.] 

I did notffnmmoTWf Lord Lansdo^vm. 

Siritl, to Mrs. Johnson, March 22. 1711-12, (Seager's 
[Supp. to Johnson.) 

On behalf of “ I'll summons you ’’ it may he urged that 
It Is not thereby Intended to use the verb to summon, hut 
the noun summons in its verb form, just as people also 
say, “I’ll county court you.’’ 

E. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 471. 

summula (sum'u-lii), n.; pi. summulcX (-le). A 
small tractate giriiig a compend of a part of a 
science. The Summulfc Logkales of Petrus Hispanus 
constituted tlie common medieval text-book of logic. It 
was written about the middle of the thirteenth centur)*by 
tlie doctor who aftenvard became Pope John XXL It is 
noticeable for tho number of mnemonic verses it contains, 
and for Its original development of the Parva Logicalia. 
summulist (sum'u-list), n. A commentator of 
tlie Summulre Logicalcs of Petrus Hispanus. 
summum bonum (sum'um bo'mun), [L. : sum- 
7num, neut. of summus, highest (see sitin'^)’, ho- 
num, neut. of honus, good: see The 

chief or highest good. 

sumnerf (sum'nOr), n. An obsolete fom of 
summoner. 

Sumner’s method. In nav., the method of 
finding a ship’s position at sea by the projec- 
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tion o£ one or more lines of equal altitude on 
a Mercator’s chart: so called from the navi- 
gator who first published it, in 1843. 

SUmoom (su-mSm'), 11. Same as simoom. 
sump (sump), n. [< D. somp = MHG. G. sumpf 
(cf. OHG. sunft) = Dan. Sw. sitmpj a swamp: 
see swamp^,'] 1. A puddle or pool of dirty 
water. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A pond of water re- 
ser\’ed for salt-works. — 3. Inminiug; (a) The 
bottom of a shaft in which water is allowed to 
collect, in order that it maybe pumped or other- 
wise raised to the surface or to the level of the 
adit. Also called in England, in some mining 
districts, a lodge, (b) A shaft connecting one 
level with another, but not reaching the sur- 
face; a winze. [North. Eng.] — 4. A round 
pit of stone, lined with clay, for receiving 
metal on its first fusion. 

sump-fuse (sump'fuz), 1I. A fuse inclosed in a 
water-proof easing, for blasting under water, 
etc. 

sumph (sumf ), )i. [Cf. D. suf, dull, doting, siiffcii, 
dote; Sw. sofra = Dan. sore, be sleepy, sleep 
(see siccvcn).] A dunce; a blockhead; a soft, 
dull fellow. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

A Sumph ... is a chiel to whom Natur has denied ony 
considerable share o' underataunin', without hac’n chose 
to mak him altogether an indisputable idiot. 

Ilofffj, in Noctes Ambrosianic, Nov., 1831. 

sumpllisll (sum'fish), a. [< sumph -P -is/|l.] 
Like a sumph; characteristic of a sumph; 
stupid, llamsag. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
sumphishness (sum'fish-nes), >i. The state or 
character of being sumphish. Mrs. GaskcU, 
Life of Charlotte Brontii, II. 131. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

sumpit(sum'plt), 71 . [Malay SHWipi/.] A small 
poisoned dart or arrow, thrown by means of a 
sumpitan. 

sumpitan (sum'pi-tan), «. [Malay siimpiUhi ; 
cf. sumpit.] The blow-gun of the 'Malays and 
the Dyaks of Borneo, its etlectlve range is noces. 
sariJy very short, not exceeding fifty y.irds, and the arrow 
Is so light that to render it cfllcient the head is always 
poisoned. 

Bump-plank (sump'plangk), ii. One of the 
planks fixed as a temporarj' bottom or fioor of 
a sump-shaft, covering the sump, 
sump-pump (sump'pump), «. In mining, a 
pump placed in the sump of a mine, and raising 
water to the ho^ger-purap, or directly to the 
hogger-pipe or discharge-pipe at the mouth of 
the shaft. See hoggcr-pipc. 
sump-shaft (sump'sbfift), n. In mining, the 
shaft at the bottom of which is the sump, or 
place from which the water is pumped, 
sump-shot (sump'shot), n. A shot or blast 
fired near the center of a shaft which is being 
sunk, to make a cavity or temporary sump in 
which the water will collect, 
sumpsimus (sump'si-mus), n. [L., first pers. 
pi. perf. ind. act. of sumcrc, take: see mump- 
simus.'] Acorrect form replacing an erroneous 
one in familiar use; correctness regarded ns 
pedantic. See mumpsimus. 

King Ilenry rVIII.], Snding fault with the dipagreement 
of Preachers, would often 8.iy: Some are too stifle in their 
old Mumpsimus, and other too busle and curious In their 
new Sumpsimus. Ilappely borrowing these phrases from 
that which Master Pace his Secretary reporteth, in his book 
Do Fructu Doctrlna:, of an old Priest In that age, whicli 
alwales read. In his Portassc, 31umpslmus Dominc, for 
Sumpsimus; whereof when he was admonished, he said 
that hee now had used yiumpsimus thirtie yeares, and 
would not leave his old Mumpsimus for their new Sump- 
simus. Camden, Kcmalns (ed. 1G37), p. 273. 

sumptt (sumpt), 71 . [< L. sumptus, cost, expense, 

< sumcrc, pp. sumptus, take up, take, choose, 
select, apply, use, spend, < sub, under, -k cmcrc, 
buy, orig. take: bbo emption. Ci.assumc, consume, 
etc. Hence sumptuary, sumptuous.'] Sumptu- 
ousness: cost; expense. Patten, Exped. to 
Scotland, 1548. (Davies.) 

Sumpter (sump'ter), n. [< ME. Sumpter, < OF. 
sommeticr, a paek-horso driver, < M.li.'’sagmata- 
rius, fuller form of sagmaritis, a paek-horso 
driver, < sagma (sagmat-), a pack, burden: see 
summer^.'] If. A pack-horse driver. King Ali- 
saundcr, 1. 6023. — 2. A pack-horse. 

It is great improvidence . . . for old men to heap up 
provisions, and load tUelr sumpters still the more by how 
much their way is shorter. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 227. 

3. By extension, a porter; a man that carries 
burdens. [Rare.] 

Persuade me rather to he slave and sumpter 
To this detested groom. Shah., Lear, Ii. 4. 210. 

4. A pack; a burden. 

And thy base Issue shall carry samplers. 

Beau, and FI., Cupid's Revenge, v, 2. 


SUmpter-cloth (snmp't6r-kl6th), 71. A horse- 
cloth spread over the saddle. 

Men do now esteeme to p.aint their acmes in their houses, 
to graue them in our scales, to phace them in their portals, 
& to weaue them in their sumpterdothes, but none aduen- 
turetli to winno them in the field. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. GO. 

sumpter-horse (sump't6r-h6rs), n. A pack- 
horse. 

sumpter-mule (sump'tfer-mul), n. A pack- 
mtile. 

SUmpter-pony (sump't6r-p6''ni), 71. A pony 
used as a pack-horse. 

The sumptcr-piony, which carried the slung water-proofs 
and what not. Ig. Black, In Far Lochaber, vi, 

sumpter-saddlet (siirap't6r-sad''l), «. A pack- 
saddle. [Rare.] 

sumption (sump'shon), H. [< L. sumptio(n-), 
sumpsio(n-), a taking, < sumcrc, pp. sumptus, 
take, take up: sec si/mpf.] 1. The act of tak- 
ing or assuming. 

The sumption of the mysteries docs nil in a cnp.able sub- 
ject. Jer. Taylor. 

2. The major premise of a syllogism, or modus 
ponens (which see, under modus). 

Eumptuaxy (sump'tu-a-ri),rt. [=F.somptuaire, 

< L. sumptuarius, relating to expense, < sump- 
tus, cost, expense: see sumpt.] Relating to ex- 
pense ; regulating expense or expenditure. 

When Sunday came, it rvas indeed a day of finery, which 
all my sumptuary edicts could not restrain. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, iv. 

Sumptuaiy laiv. See latoi. 
sumptuosity (sump-ta-os'j-ti), «. [= F. somp- 
tuosite, < It. sumptuosita(t-js, costliness, < sump- 
tuosus, costly: sco sunptuous.] Ejcponsiveness ; 
costliness. 

lie added sumptuosity. invented Jewels of gold and stone, 
and some engines for tlic war. Sir II'. Baleiyh. 

sumptuous (sump'tu-us), a. [= F. somptueux, 

< L. sumptuosus, costly, expensive, < sumptus, 
cost, expense: see sumpt.] Costly; expensive; 
hence, splendid; magnificent: as, a sumptuous 
house or table ; sumptuous apparel. 

Tlic sttmpteous house declares the princes state. 

Hut vainc cxccssc beuTayes a princes faults, 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (cd. Arber), p. 60. 
It (St. Joiin B.aptlst’s Day) Is celebrated with very pom. 
pous and sumptuous solemnity. Coryal, Crudities, I. 103. 
= Syn. Gorgeous, superb, rich, lordly, princely. 

sumptuously (sump'til-us-li), adr. In a sump- 
tuous manner; expensively; splendidly; with 
great magnificence. Gascoigne. 
sumptuousness (surap'tu-us-ncs), n. The state 
of being sumptuous ; costliness ; expensiveness ; 
splendor; magnificence. Bailey. 
sumpturet (sump'ttlr), n. [< 'hlh. “sumptura, 
sumtura, UBcd in sense of ‘ we.alth.propcrty’; cf. 
L. sumptus, cost, e.xponso, < sumcrc, pp. sunij)- 
tus, take up, use, spend: see sumpt.] Sump- 
tuousness; magnificence. 

Celebrating all 

Her train of Bcrvanta, nml collateral 
Sumpturc of liouECS. 

Chapman, tr. of Jlonicr's Ilymn to Uermes, 1. 127. 
sun^ (sun), n, [Early mod. E. o.}so suuuCj sonne; 

< ME. sunne, sounc, sone, < AS. suunc, i., = OS. 
sunna, sunne, sunno = OFries. sunne, sonna = 
MD. sounc, D. eon = MLG. LG. sunne = OHG. 
sunno, ra., suund, f., MHG. sunne, ra. and f., G. 
sonne, f., = Icel. sunna, f. (only in poetry), = 
Goth, sunno, ra., sunna, f., the sun ; with a for- 
mative -na (-non-), from tho same root ns AS. 
.sol = Icel. sol = Sw. Dan. .sol = Goth, sauil = 
L. sal (> It. sole = Sp. Pg. Pr. .sol; cf. F. soldi, 

< L. *soliculus, dim. of sot) = Lith. Lett, saulc = 
Skt. svar, the siin, with formative -I or -r; both 
prob. < a/ su, ■/ saw, bo light.] 1. Tho cen- 
tral body of tho solar system, around which 
the earth and other planets revolve, retained 
in their orbits by its attraction, and supplied 
with energy by its radiance. Its mean d'istance 
from the earth is a little less than »,1 millions of miles, its 
liorlzontal j-arallax being 8. "80 ± 0."02. Its mean appa- 
rent diameter is :12'01"; Its real diameter 800,600 miles, 
lOOJ times that of tho earth. Its volume, or bulk, is 
therefore a little more than 1,300,000 limes that of tho 
earth. Its mass— that is, the quantity of matter in it— la 
330,000 times as great as that of the earth, and Is about 
000 times as great as the united masses of all the planets. 
The force of gravltyat the sun's surface is nearly '28 times 
as great as at the earth's surface. Tlic sun's mean den- 
sity (mass -r- volume) is only one fourth that of the cartli, 
or less than one and a half times tliat of water. liy 
means of tho spots its rotation can bo determined. It 
Is found that tho sun’s equator Is Inclined "f to tho plane 
of tho ecliptic, with its ascending node In (celestial) 
longitude 73“ Id, Tlic period of rotation appears to vary 
systematically In dlHcrcnt latitudes, being about 25 days 
at the equator, while in solar latitude to” it is fully 27. 
Ileyond 45" there arc no spots by which tho rate of rota- 
tion can be determined. Tlie cause of -this peculiar varia- 
lion In the rate of the sun's surface motion is still unex- 


plained, and presents one of the most important prob- 
lems of solar research. The sun's visible surface is called 
the photosphere, and is made up of minute irregularly 
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rounded “granules," Intensely brilliant, and apparently 
floating in a darker medium. These are usually 400 or 600 
miles in diameter, and so distributed in streaks and groups 
08 to make the surface, seen with a low-power telescope, 
look much like rough drawing-paper. Near sun-spots, and 
sometimes elsewhere, tho granules are often drawn out 
into long fllantents. (See sun-epot.) In the neighborhood 
of the sun-spots, and to some extent upon all parts of the 
sun, faculoi (bright streaks which are due to an unusual 
crowding togetherand upheaval of the granules of the pho- 
tosphere) are found. They are especially conspicuous near 
the edge of the disk. At the time of a total eclipse cer- 
tain scarlet cloud-like objects are usually observed pro- 
jecting beyond tlie edge of the moon. These are the promi- 
nences or protuberances, which in 18GS were proved by 



the spectroscono to consist mainly of hydrogen, always, 
however, mixed with at least one other unidentified gase- 
ous clement (provisionally named helium), and often in- 
terpenetrated with the vapors of magnesium, iron, and 
otlicr metals. It was also immediately discovered by 
Janssen and Lockyer that these beautiful and vivacious 
objects can be observed at any time with the spectro- 
scope, and that they are only extensions from an envelop 
of incandescent gases which overlies the photosphere 
like a sheet of scarlet flame, and is known ns the chromo- 
fpherc. Its thickness is very irregular, but averages about 
6,000 miles. The prominences are often from 60,000 to 100,- 
000 miles in height, and occasionally exceed 200,000; they 
arc less permanent than the spots, an(l their changes and 
motions are correspondliigly swift. They are not confined 
to limited zones of tlje sun’s surface ; those of the greatest 
brilliance and activity are, however, usually connected 
with spots, or with tho faculro which attend the spots. 
I’lie corona — the most impressive feature of a total eclipse 
— is a great “glory ” of irregular outline surrounding the 
sun, and composed of nebulous rays and streams which 
protrude from tho solar surface, and extend sometimes 
to n distance of several millions of miles, especially in 
tho plane of tho sun's equator. The lower parts are 
intensely bright, but the other parts are faint and in- 
definite. Its real nature, ns a true solar appendage and 
no mere optical or atmospheric phenomenon, has been 
abundantly demonstrated by both tlie spectroscope and 
tho camera. Its visual spectrum is characterized by a 
vivid bright line In the green (the so-called 1474 line, first 
observed In 1800) and by the faintly visible lines of hydro- 
gen. Since tlicn many other lines have been brought out 
by photography In the violet and ultra-violet parts of tlie 
spectrum. This proves that the corona consists largely of 
some unidentified gaseous element (provisionally known 
as cororiiwm), mingled to some extent with hydrogen and 
metallic vapors, and probably impregnated with meteoric 
dust. The fact that the corona is observable only during 
the few moments of a total solar eclipse makes its study 
slow and difficult. Ifuggins has attempted to overcome the 
Uifilculty by means of photography, and, though without 
an absolute success so far, tlio results are not wholly dis- 
couraging. The spectroscope enables us to determine the 
presence in tlio sun of certain well-known terrestrial ele- 
ments In tlic state of vapor. The solar spectrum is marked 
by numerous dark lines (known as Fraunhofer's lines), and 
between 1850 and 18C0 tlieir explanation was worked out 
ns depending upon tho selective absorption due to the 
transmisslc)!! of the light from the photospliere through 
the overlying atmosphere of cooler gases and vapors. 
Klrchhoff was the first (in 1859) to identify many of the 




famiHar elements whose vapors thus impress their signa- 
ture upon the sunlight. According to the recent investi- 
gations of Rowland (not yet entirely completed), thirty-six 
of tlie chemical elements are already identitled in the 
solar atmosphere, all of them metals, hydrogen excepted. 
Among them barium, calcium, carbon, chromium, cobalt, 
hydrogen, iron, magnesium, manganese, nickel, silicon, 
sodium, titanium, and vanadium are either specially con- 
spicuous or theoretically important. The fact that some 
of the most abundant and important of the terrestrial ele- 
ments fail to show themselves is, of course, striking, and 
probably significant. Chlorin, oxygen (probably), nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and sulphur are none of them apparent; it 
would, however, be illogical and unsafe to infer from their 
failure to manifest themselves that they are necessarily 
absent. A difference of opinion prevails as to tlie precise 
region of the solnratmosphere in which Fraunhofer's lines 
originate. Some hold that the absorption which produces 
them takes place almost entirely in a comparatively thin 
stratum known as the rcversinr/^layer, just above the sur- 
face of the photosphere. Lockyer holds, on the other 
hand, that many of them originate at a high elevation, 
and even above the chromosphere. Photometric observa- 
tions show that the brilliance of the solar surface far ex- 
ceeds that of any artificial light : it is about 150 times as 
great as that of the lime-cylinder of the calcium-light, and 
from two to four times as great as that of the ‘‘crater” of 
the electric arc. It is to be noted that the brightness of 
the sun’s disk falls off greatly near the edge, owing to the 
general absorption by the solar atmosphere. The solar 
constant is defined as the quantity of heat (in calories) 
received in a unit of time by an area of a square meter 
perpendicularly exposed to the sun’s rays at the upper 
sm-face of the earth’s atmosphere, when the earth is at 
its mean distance from the sun. This quantity can be 
determined, with some approach to accuracy (say within 
10 or 15 per cent.), by observations with pjTheliometers 
and actinometers. The earliest determinations (by' J. 
Herschel and Pouillet, in 1838) gave about 19 calories a 
minute; later and more elaborate obsen'ations give larger 
results. Langley’s observations make it very probable 
that its value is not under 30. Assuming it, however, 
as 25, it appears that the amount of energy incident 
upon the earth's atmosphere in the sun’s rays is nearly 
2| continuous horse-power per square meter w'hen the 
sun is vertical ; at the sea-level this is reduced about one 
third by the atmospheric absorption. The total amount 
of energy radiated by the sun’s surface defies conception ; 
it is fully 100,000 continuous horse-power or more than 
1,100,000 calories a minute for every square meter, and 
according to Ericsson more than 400 times as great as that 
radiated by a surface of molten iron. It would melt in one 
minute a shell of ice 50 feet thick incasing the photosphere : 
to supply an equal amount by combustion would require the 
hourly burning of a layer of the best anthracite more than 
20 feet thick — more than a ton for every square foot of sur- 
face. As to the temperature of the sun, our knowledge is 
comparatively vague. "We have no means of determining 
with accuracy from our present laboratory’ data the tem- 
perature the photosphere must have in order to enable it 
to emit heat at the know’n rate. Various (and high) au- 
thorities set it all the way from about 2,500* C. to several 
millions of degrees. Experiments with burning-glasses, 
however, and observations upon the penetrating power 
of the solar rays, demonstrate that the temperature of the 
photosphere is certainly higher than that of any known 
terrestrial source, even the electric arc itself. Tlie only 
theory yet proposed concerning the maintenance of the 
sun’s heat w'hich meets the case at all is tliat of Helm- 
holtz, who finds the explanation in a slow contraction of 
the solar globe. A yearly slirinkage of about 250 feet (or 
300 feet, if we accept Langley’s value of the solar constant) 
in the sun’s diameter would make good the w'hole annual 
expenditure of radiant energy, and maintain the tempera- 
ture unchanged. If this is tlie true explanation, it follows, 
of course, that in time— probably in about eight or ten 
millions of years — the solar heat will begin to wane, and 
will at last be e.xhau8ted. It should be noted also that 
certain other causes — such, for instance, as the fall of me- 
teors on the sun— contribute something to its heat-supply ; 
but all of them combined will account for not more than 
a small percentage of the wliole. The view now’ generally 
accepted of the constitution of the sun accords with this 
theory’ of the solar heat. The sun is believed to be, in 
the main, a mass of intensely heated gas and vapor, 
powerfully compressed by its owm gravity. The central 
part is entirely gaseous, because its temperature, being 
from physical necessity higher than that of the inclosing 
photosphere, is far above the so-called “critical point” 
for every’ known elerafcnt; no solidification, no liquefac- 
tion even, can therefore occur in the solar depths. But 
near the outer surface radiation to space is nearly free, 
the temperature is lowered to a point below the “criti- 
cal point” of certain substances, and under the powerful 
pressure due to solar gravity condensation of tlie vapors 
begins, and thus a sheet of incandescent cloud is formed, 
which constitutes the photosphere. Tlie chromosphere 
consists of the permanent gases and uncondensed vapors 
whicli overlie the cloud-sheet, while the corona still re- 
mains in great degree a mystery, as regards both the sub- 
stances which compose it and tlie forces w'hich produce 
and arrange its streamers. See also cut under siin-spot. 

To fynde the degree in wliich the sojine is day by day 
after hir cours abowte. Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 1. 

I’ll say this for him, 

Tliere fights no braver soldier under sun, gentlemen. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1, 

To liim that sitting on a hill 
Sees the midsummer, midnight^ Norway sun 
Set into sunrise. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

Without solar fire we could have no atmospheric vapour, 
without vapour no clouds, without clouds no snow, and 
without snow no glaciers. Curious then as the conclusion 
may be, the cold ice of tlie Alps has its origin in the heat 
of the Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 7. 

2. The sunshine; a sunny place; a place where 
the beams of the sun fall: as, to stand in the 
sun (that is, to stand where the direct rays of 
the sun fall). — 3. Anything eminently splendid 
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or luminous; that which is the chief source of 
light, honor, glory, or prosperity. 

The sun of Borne is set ! Shdk., J. C., v. 3. C3. 

I will never consent to put out the sun of sovereignty to 
posterity. Eikon Basxlike. 

4. The luminary or orb which constitutes the 
center of any system of worlds: as, the fixed 
stars may’ be suns in their respective systems. 
— 5. A revolution of the earth round the sun ; 
a yeai‘. 

Tile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself. 

Tennyson, Ulysses. 

6. The rising of the sun ; sunrise; day. 

Your vows are frosts. 

Fast for a night and with the next sun gone. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, iii. 2. 

7. In a bearing representing the sun, usu- 
ally surrounded by r.ays. it is common to nil the 
disk with the features of a human face. When anj'thing 
else is represented there, it is mentioned in the blazon : 
as, the sun, etc., charged in the center with an eye. See 
sun in sj^endor, below. 

8. In electric lighting, a group of incandescent 
lamps arranged concentrically under a reflec- 
tor at, near, or in the coiling of a room or audi- 
torium. 

The interior of the copious reflectors contains a cluster 
of electrical lamps. In addition to these there ore 12 
suns in the ceiling. Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XVII. 235. 

Against the sun. See a/7atn5f.— Blue sun, a colored 
appearance of the sun resulting from a peculiar selec- 
tive absorption of its rays by foreign substances in the 
atmosphere. The phenomenon has been observed es- 
pecially after great volcanic eruptions, notably after the 
Krakatoa eruption of 1883, when large quantities of foreign 
matter were projected into the atmosphere. The precise 
nature of the particles or gases producing the absorption 
is not known. — Collar of sims and roses, a collar granted 
by the English sovereigns of the house of York as an hon- 
orary distinction in rivalry of the Lancaster collar of SS. 
It is a broad band decorated with, alternately, the white 
rose of York and the sim adopted by Edward IV. ns his 
personal cognizance.— Fixed sun, a kind of pyrotechnics 
consisting of a certain number of jets of fire arranged 
circularly like the spokes of a wheel. — From sun to sun, 
from sunrise to sunset. 


sunbonnet 

sun-animalcule (pun'nn-i-mnl'kfil), n. A lio- 
liozoan, or radiant filosc protozoan of tlie group 
HcUozon, such as Actinophrys sol, to which the 
name originally applied. These little Ivodies arc 
amcebiform, hut of comparatively persistent spherical 
figure, from all p.arts of the surface of which radiate tbu- 
filamentous pseudopodia with little tendenev to mo^e or 



Man’s work ’s/rom to sun, 
Woman’s work ’s never done. 


Old rime. 



Sun in Splendor. 


Green sun. Same as blue «m.— Line of the sun, in pal- 
mistry. See Wne3.— Mean sun. Sec »ncan3.— Midnight 
sun, the sun as visible at midniglit in arctic regions. 
— Mock sun. See pnrAriion.— Nadir of the sun. See 
TirtdtV.— Order of the Rising Sun, an order of the em- 
pire of Japan, founded in 1875.— Order of the Sun and 
Lion, a Persian order, founded in 1803 hy the shah, for 
military and civil service and for conferring honor on 
strangers, as ambassadors at the court of Persia. The 
badge is a species of star, of which the center is a medal- 
lion, upon which is represented the rising sun, and from 
which radiate six blades or bars with rounded points. 
The ribbon is red. — Revolving sun, a pjTotechnic de- 
vice consisting of a wheel around tlie peripheiy’ of wliich 
are fixed rockets of various styles. E. H. Eniyht.— Sun- 
aud-planet wheels, an ingenious contrivance adopted 
by Watt in the early histoiy of the steam-engine, for con- 
verting the reciprocating mo- 
tion of the beam into a rotatory 
motion. See cut under planet- 
wheel.— Zvra. before or after 
clock, the amount by which, 
at certain times of the year, an 
accurately adjusted sun-dial is 
faster or slower tliao a correct 
mean solar clock. — Sun in 
splendor, or In his splen- 
dor, in her., the sun surround- 
ed by itiys which are genei'ally 
as long as tlie diameter of the 
disk or even longer, and alter- 
nately straight and w'aved. — 
Sunlamp. Seefampi.— Sun 
of righteousness, in Scrip., one of the titles of Christ- 
ie rising of the sun. See rising.— To have the sun 
in one’s eyes, to be intoxicated. Dickens, Old Curiosity 
Sliop, ii. (Slang.)- To shoot the sun. See«/<oot— To 
take the sun (nnwt), to ascertain the latitude by obser- 
vation of the sun.— Under the sun, in the world; on 
earth : a proverbial expression. 

There is no new thing under the sun. Eccl, i. 9. 

With the sun, in the direction of the apparent move- 
ment of the sun. 

sun^ (sun), r.; pret. and pp. sunned, ppr. sun- 
ning. [= D. zonnen = LG. sunnen = G. sonnen; 
from the noun.] I, trans. To expose to the 
sun^s rays; warm or dry in the simshine; inso- 
late: as, to sun cloth. 

To sun thyself in open air. 

Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, iv. 37. 

Spring parts the clouds with softest airs, 

That she may sun thee. 

Wordsicorth, To the Daisy. 

II. intrans. To become wai-m or dry in the 
sunshine. 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives n-sunning sit. 

Nash, Spring. 

sun2, n. See sumu 

sun-angel (sun'an^jel), n, A humming-bird of 
the genus HeJiangelus, 


Sun-animalcule (Actitto/hr^-s sol), magnified 250 times. 

change in form, except when the animalcule is feeding. 
The protoplasm is vacuolated, and nucleated ^vith one 
or several nuclei ; a kind of test or shell may be devel- 
oped or not. Some are stalked forms. They mostly In- 
habit fresh water, and are very' attractive microscopic ob- 
jects. There are various generic forms besides Aeftao- 
phrys, as Aeiinosphierium and Clathnilina. See these 
technical names, Ueliozoa, and cut under Clathrulina. 
svm-bath (sun'bath), n. Exposure of the nahed 
body to the direct rays of the sun, especially as 
a therapeutic measure. 

sunbeam (sun'bem), n. [Early mod. E. also 
sitnncbeam ; < ME. sonnebeme, < AS. suyuwbccim, 
< sujtnc, suu, -h beam, beam: see simi and 
beam.) A r.ay of the sun. 

Ther vnder Bate a creature 
As bright as any sonne heme. 

Polilical Poem, etc. (ed, Furnlvall\ p. 102. 

The gay rootes that people tlie mnheams. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 8. 
sun-bear (stm'har), u. 1. A bear of the genus 
Belarctos; the hruang, or Malay bear, S. mn- 
Jaijanus, of small size and slender form, tvith a 
close black coat and a white mark on the throat. 
See cut under brnang . — 2. The Tibetan bear, 
TIrsus iliibctatius. [A misnomer.] 
sun-beat, sun-beaten (sun'bet, sun'be'tu), a. 
Smitten by the rays of the sun. [Rare.] 

And wearies fruitful Kilus to convey 
His waters by so long a way. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 239. 

sun-beetle (sun'be'^tl), n. One of several me- 
tallic beetles of the genera Amara, Fcccilus, 
etc.; any cetonian: so called from their run- 
ning about in the sunshine, Westwood. 
sunbird (sim'bferd), n. A common name of 
various birds, (a) A general or indiscriminate name 
of cinnjTiraorphic birds, 
of the genera Nectarinia, 

Cinnyris,Dicmim,and re- 
lated forms, of more than 
one family. See also cut 
under Dicmim. (&) An 
exact book-name of the 
hone3’-sucKers, nectar- 
birds, or Ncctariniidfe, 
mostly of glittering me- 
tallic iridescence, as Cin- 
nyris stipcrba, of western 
Africa, a characteristic 
example. See cut under 
Drepanis. (c) The sun- 
bittern. (d) A sun-grebe. See cuts under Jleliomis and 
Podica. (c) All unidentified bird, probably any bird asso- 
ciated with sun-worship or similar religious rites. See the 
quotation, and compare wakon-bird. 

When at midday the sunlight poured down upon the 
altar, . . . the sun-birds, the Tonatzuli, w’ere let fly sun- 
wards as messengers. E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 289. 

sun-bittern (sun'bit^6m), n. A South Ameri- 
can bird, Eurypyga helias: so called from the 
brilliant ocellated plumage. Also named j)ca- 
cock-hittern, for the same reason. See cut under 
Eurypyga. 

sun-blink (smi'blingk), n. A flash or glimpse 
of sunshine. Scott. [Scotch.] 
sunbonnet (sun'bon'^et), n . A Ught bonnet pro- 
jecting in front so as to protect the face, and 
having a flounce or cape to protect the neck. 

The pale and washed-out female who glares with . . . 
stolidity from the recesses of her telescopic sun-bonnet. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX- 76, 



Sunbird {Cinro'ris suf’trba). 




sunbow 

sunbow (sirn'bo), n. An iris formed by the re- 
fraction of light on the spraj- of cataracts, or on 
any rising vapor. 

The sunbotc's rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of lieaveii. 

Byron, Manfred, ii. 2. 
11 e future is gladdened by no sun-hoip of anticipation. 

The Itover, II. 68. 

snn-bright (sun'brit), a. Bright as the sun; 

the sun in brightness: as, a sun-lrinlit 
-L-pid. 

Now therefore would I have thee to my tutor . . . 
How and which way I may bestow myself 
Tu be regarded in her snn-hright eye. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1, 88. 
"Wise All's mnbriyht sayings pass 
Tor proverbs in the market-place. 

Bmersan, Saadi. 

sun-broad (snn'brad), a. Broad as the sun; 
like tlip sun in breadth ; groat. [Bare.] 

His mnlroad shield about his wrest he bond. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ii. 21. 
sunburn (sun'bern), [< .sinil -b i/in/lj I. 
Imif!. To discolor or scorch by the sun; tan: 
said especially of the skin or eomple.xion. 

Her deliver}’ from Sunbumtny and Jfoonblasting. 

Mt7fo7t, Apologj' for Smectymnims. 

n. i iilrans. To be discolored or tanned by 
the sun. 

sunburn, sunburning (sun'bern, sun'bc-r'- 
ning), ». 1. A burning or scorching by the 

sun; especially, the tan occasioned by tho ex- 
posure of the skin to the action of tho sun’s 
rays. — 2. In ini., same as hcUo.iis. 
sunburned (sun'bernd), p. o. 1. Same as sioi- 
biiriit. — 2. Dried by tho heat of tho sun : as, suu- 
bunicrl bricks. 

sun-bumer (sun'bt'r'ndr), n. A combination of 
burners with powerful reflectors, used to light 
a place of public assembly, etc. it is often placed 
beneath an opening in the ceiling, so tliat tlie up-dnift 
from tho lights may servo to ventilate tiie room. Also 
stni-fiyfit. 

sunburnt (sun'b6rnt),;). (7. 1. Scorched by the 
sun’s rays. 

They fnin-bumt .Afric keep 
Upon the lee-ward still. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 421. 
2. Discolored bv the lieat or rays of tbo sun ; 
tnnncii; darkened in hue: iis, s. sunburnt skin. 
A chaste and pleasing wife, . . . 

Sim-ifurnt and swartliy though she bo. 

Drydcn, tr. of Horace, Epodc ii. 

sunburst (sun'bei-st), 71 . A strong outburst of 
.‘•unlight; a resplendent beaming of tlio sun 
through rifted clouds; hence, in pyrotcchny, an 
imitation of such an effect. 

Strong fun-lfurff-s between the clouds flashed ncro.ss these 
pastoral pictures. B. Taylor, Northcni Travel, p. 423. 

sim-case (sun'kus), n. In pyrotcchivt, a slow- 
burning piece giving out an intense white light : 
used in set-pieces for revohing suns, etc. 
sun-clad (snn'klad), a. Clothed in radiance; 
briglit. [Earo.] 

The tun-clad power of chastity. Milton, Coraus, 1. 762. 
'sun-crack (sun'krak), n. In gcoL, a crack 
foirn^-d in a rock by exposure to the sun’s heat 
at tlic time tho rock was consolidating, 
sun-cress (sun'kres), 77. A South African herb, 
JD I ioph i (a pecti na tn. 

sun-dance (sun'dans), 71 . A barbarous religious 
ceremony practised in honor of the sun by cer- 
tain tribe.s of tho North American Indians, as 
tho Sioux and Blackfeet. An essential feature Is the 
self-torture of youths who arc candidates for admission to 
the full Etanilliig of warriors; the candidates pass thongs 
through the flesh of their breasts, and strain against the 
though, which have been attached to a pole, until released 
b} the tearing of the flesh. Dancing, charging at sunrise 
upon a “ sun-pole," etc., are other features. 

Ordinarily each tribe or reservation has Its own celebra- 
tion of the 8un-dance. 

Schwatha, The Centur)', X XXT X. 7fi3. 

Sundanese (sun-eln-nes' or-nej'/), n. and?!. [< 
Sumla (see dcf.) ^ -77-c.?c.] I. a. Of or be- 
longing to tho Sunda Islands (including that 
chain of tlio East Indian archipelago which ex- 
tends fi’om the Malay peninsula to Papua), or 
the natives or inhabitants. See II. 

II. n. One of a section of tbo Malay race in- 
habiting Malacca, the Sunda Islands, and tho 
Philippines. Imp. Diet. 

Sundanesian (sun-da-ne'gian), a. and n. [Ir- 
reg. < Sundanese + -mn.] Same ns Sundanese. 
sundaree (sun'da-re), n. See sundorcc. 
sundari (sun'da-ri), 77 . [Also snondree, soon- 
dric; < Bcng. sundari, Hind, sundrl.'] A tree, 
JJcriticra Fomes {H. minor), found on the coasts 
of Burma and Bonieo, and very abundant in 
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the delta of the Ganges, there, according to 
some, giving name to the wild tracts called 
the Sundarhans. it is a tree of moderate size, with a 
dpk-colored hard, tough, and durable wood employed for 
piles, for boat-making, etc., and in Calcutta much used 
for fuel. The native name belongs also to the less useful 
//. littoralis, abundant on tlie tropical coasts of the Old 
World. Also sundradree, sundcr-tree. 
sun-dart (sun 'dart), n. A ray of the sun. 
Hemans. [Earo.] 

sun-dawn (sun'dan), n. The light of tho 
dawning sun; hence, tho beginning; the dawn. 
[Earo.] 

Under that brake where gttndaim feeds the stalks 

Of withered fern with gold. Browning, Sordello, ii. 

Sunday (sun'da), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
Sonday; < ME. Sunday, sonday, sunnedey, sonen- 
day, simncnday, sunnendei, sonnendai, < AS. 
sunnan dicg = OS. 57777777777 day = OFrics. sun- 
nandi, sunnandci, sonncndci = MD. sonday, D. 
zonday = MLG. sunncndach, sondacli — OHG. 
sunnuntay, MHG. 5777777577 / 770 , snntac, G. sonn- 
iay = Icel. sunnudayr = Sw. Dan. sonday (the 
Scand. fonns arc borrowed, tho Sw. Dan. simu- 
lating 5077, son, i. e. ‘the Son,’ Christ). Sunday, 
lit. ‘Sun’s ihiy’ (tr. L. dies solis): AS. sunnan, 
gen. of 57777775, sun ; d.ry. day: seo 57777 ! and 
day^.'] I. V. The first day of the week; tho 
Cliristian Sabbath; tho Lord’s Day. Seo Sab- 
bath. The name Sunday, or ‘day of the Sun,', belongs 
to the first day of the week on astrological grounds, and 
has long been so used, from f.or beyond the Christian cr.a, 
and far outside of Christian countries. (See week.) The 
ordinarj' name of the day in Christian Greek and Latin 
and in the Romanic languages is the Lord’s Day (Greek 
KvpiAKij, LMindominica, French dimanchc, etc.), while the 
Germanic languages, including English, call it Sunday. 
In the calendar of the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churclics the Sundnj-s of the year form two series— one 
reckoned from Christinas, and one from Easter. The first 
scries consists of four Sundays in Advent, one or two 
Sundays after Christmas, and the Sundays after Epiph- 
any, from one to six In number, according to the date of 
Septuagesima. The second scries consists of the remain- 
ing Sundays of the year — namely, Septuagesima. Sexages- 
ima. (^ulnquagcsima. six Sundays in Lent, Easter Sunday, 
five Sundays after Easter, Sunday after Ascension, Rente- 
cost or Wliltsunday, and tlio .Sundays after Pentecost (tho 
first of which is Trinity Sunday), from twenty-threo to 
twenty-eight in number, or the Sundays after 'ITinlty 
(according to the usage of tlio Anglican Climdi), from 
twonty-two to twent)-sevcn in number, tlic last of these 
being always the Sunday next before Advent. On the 
Sundays after Pentecost or Trinity not provided with 
ofllces of their ou n arc used the olllccs of the Sundays 
omitted after i^plpliauy. In the Greek Church the first 
Sund.ay of the ecclesiastical year is (lie Sunday of tho 
Pulilicaii and Pharisee, which is that next before Septua- 
gcslmo. Then follow the Sundays of the Prodigal Son, of 
Apocreos, of Tyi oidiagus, the six Sundays of Lent, Easter, 
(called Pascha or Bright Sunday), tlic live Sundays after 
Easter (called of St. Thomas or Antipascha, of the OmU 
mcnt’hcarcrs, of the Paralytic, of thr Samaritan If omnn 
or Mid’PenIccod, of the Blind Man), the Sunday after 
Ascension (called of the Three Hundred and Lightecn 
Fathers of A’n-.Trt), Pentecost, and AH Saints’ Sunday, an- 
swering to Trlnltj Sunday. The Sundays after Pentecost 
are numbered continuously till thcMuiday of the Publican 
and I’hariscc Is again reached. They are mostly named 
after the evangelist fiom whom the gospel for the day is 
taken. They are c.aHed Sundays ^ St. Matthew from 
Pentecost tin the Exaltation of the Cross (September 14thX 
when two Sundays arc called Sunday before and after the 
Exaltation rc«»pectivcly. After this follow the Sundays 
of St. Luke. The Sundays corresponding to the third mid 
fourth In Advent arc the Sunday of the Holy Forefathers 
and the Sund.ay before Christmas, and tlie Sundays next 
preceding and succeeding the Epiphany nro called Sun- 
day before and after thr JAghts. Sonic Sundays of .St. 
Matthew’, If omitted before tlic Exaltation, arc transferred 
to the time after the Epiphany. The seventeenth or Inst 
Sunday of St. Matthew is called the the Canaan- 

ttish Woman. 

Father, and wife, and gentlemen, adieu ; 

I will to Venice ; Sunday comes apace ; 

We will have rings and things and line airay ; 

And kiss me, Kate, w c will be married o’ Snndaif. 

Shak., T. of the S., ii. 324. 

Alb Sunday. Same as Low .S'linday — Bragget Sun- 
day. Same as Refreshment Sunday. — Cyc\Q of Sun- 
days. S.inie as solar cycle (which see, under cycled ). — 
Fisberman’s Sunday. See /jf/icnium.— God’s Sun- 
dayt. See 6 'o 7/U— Great Sunday, Great and Holy 
Sunday, in the Gr. Ch., E.a8tcrSunday.— Green Sunday, 
in the Armenian Church, the second Sunday after Easter. 
—Hosanna Sunday. Seo /lo^anna.— Hospital Sun- 
day. See /io>.pT7<7/.— Jerusalem Sundav. Same as 
Refreshment Sunday.— Z.,o?X Sunday!, Septuagesima 
Sund.ay, wiilcli, having no peculiar name, was so called. 
Ilamphon, Mcdil JRvl Kalendarium. II. 2.'i0.— LOW Sun- 
day. See fou>2.— Mid-Lent Sunday, Mid-Pentecost 
Sunday. See J/cnO, Pentecost . — Montb of Sundays, 
an Indefinitely long period. (Colloq.l 
I Iiaven't heard more fluent or p.osslonatc English this 
month of Sundaijs. 

Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxvii. (Davies.) 
Mothering Sunday. Same as Refreshment Sunday.— 
New Sunday. Same as Lmo Sunday.— Oculi Sunday. 
See ocuftw.— Orthodoxy, Passion, Quadragesima, 
Qulnquagesima, Refreshment, Renewal, Rogation 
Sunday. Sec the qualifying words.— Refection Sun- 
day, Rose Sunday. SameasRc/rcs/imcneS'wnda?/.— Sal- 
low Sunday, a Russian nninc for Palm Sunday. — Second- 
first Sunday. Same as Low Sunday.— SijomQl, Show, 
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Shrove Sunday. See the qualifying words.— Sunday 
best, best clothes, as kept for use on Sundays and holi- 
days. [Colloq. or humorous.] 

At eleven o’clock Jlrs. Gibson was off, all in her Sun- 
daij-best (to use the servant’s expression, wiiich she herself 
w’ould so have contemned), 

Mrs. Gaslcell, Wives and Daughters, xlv. 
Sunday of St. Thomas. Same as Low Sun- 

day of the Golden Rose. Same as Lretare Sunday. See 
Lwtarc, and r 7 ofrfcn rose (under golden). (See also Palm 
Sunday, Reminisccre Sunday.) 

II. a. Occurring upon, or belonging or per- 
taining to, the Lord’s Day, or Christian Sab- 
bath. 

Old men and women, young men and maidens, all in 
their best Sunday “braws.” 

W. Black, Daughter of Heth, iii. 
Sunday letter. Same as dominical letter (which see, 
under aomiutcaf). — Sunday saint, one whose religion is 
confined to Sundays.— Sunday salt, a name given in salt- 
works to large crystals of salt : so called because such 
crj'stals form on the bottom of the pans in the boiling- 
house on Sunday, when work is stopped. 

Sundayism (sun'da-izm), 77 . Sunday + - 73777 .] 
Same as Sabbatarianism. [Eare.] 

There are ten contributions in the Catholic World for 
September, the characteristic ones being '' Sundayism in 
England," etc. The American, VI. 316. 

Sunday-school (sun'da-skbl), n. A school for 
religious instruction on Sunday, more particu- 
larly the instruction of children and youth. The 
modern Sunday-school grew’ out of a movement in England 
at the close of the eighteenth century for the secular in- 
struction of the poor on Sunday, but its character Ims been 
generally changed into an institution for religious jnstruc- 
tion, especially in and about the Bible; it embraces all 
classes in the community, and often adults as well as youth 
and children. Abbreviated S. S. Also called Sabbath- 
school. 

sun-dazzling (suii'daz"ling), a. Dazzling like 
tho sun ; brilliant. [Rare.] 

Your eyes mn-clazdwtj coruscancy. 

Jer. Taylor. Works (1C30), p. 111. (Encyc. Diet.) 

sunderlf (sun'dfer), adv. [< JDS. sunder, sundir, 
sender, sondir, < AS. sunder, adv., apart, asun- 
der (used esp. in the phrase on sunder, with 
adj. inflection on sundran, on sundrum, > ME. 
on sunder, on sundren, on sender, in sender, 
0 sundei-, n sender, > E. asunder), = OS. sundor, 
siindar, adv., apart {on sundron, asunder), = 
OFrios. siindar, sondcr = MD. sender, D. eomhr, 
prep., without, = MLG. sunder, sondcr, adv. 
apart, oonj. but, adj. separate, LG. sondern, 
conj., but, = OHG. simtar, MHG. sunder, adv. 
apart, conj. but, MHG. also prep., without, G. 
sondcr, prop., without, sondern, conj., but, = 
leol. sundr = Sw. Dan. sondcr = Goth, snndrd, 
adv., apart, separately; = Gr. a-ep (orig. "aarep, 
"m'Tcp), prop., without, apart, from; with oom- 
par. suilix -dcr (-dra) (as in under, hither (AS. 
hidcr), etc.), from a base sun-, sii-, not elsewhere 
found. L. s/)!c, without, is not connected. Of. 
asunder. Honcos»»dcrl,?).,s««r/ry, n.] Apart; 
asunder: used only in tho adverbial phrase on 
sunder, in sioidcr, now reduced to asunder, 
apart, in which, in tho fuller form, sunder as- 
sumes tho aspect of a noun. 

Oure menso ho marres that he may, 

With Ills seggj’nges he settes thain insondre, 

With synne. York Plays, p. 323. 
Gnawing with my teeth my bonds in sunder, 

I gain’d my freedom. Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 249. 
sunder* (sim'der), V. [Also sinder (Sc.) ; < ME. 
sundren, < AS. sundrian, syndrian (= OHG. sun- 
tnron, MHG. sundern, G. sondern = Icel. sundra 
= Sw. sondra = Dan. sdiidre, put asunder),<SHH- 
dor, apart, asunder: see sifiiderl, ndi’.] I. trans. 
'Popart; separate; keep apart; divide; sever; 
disunite in any manner, as by natural condi- 
tions (as of location), opening, rending, cut- 
ting, breaking, etc. 

With an ugli noise noye for to here, 

Hit simdrit there sailcs & there sad ropis ; 

Cut of there cables were caget to gednr. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3702. 
The sea that simdcrs him from thence. 

Shak., 3 Hen. Vl, iii. 2. 138. 
■SMiich Alpcs are sundred by the space of many miles the 
one from the other. Coryat, Crudities, I. 60. 

As he sat 

In hall at old Cacrleon, tho high doors 
Were softly sunder'd, and thro' these a youth . . . 
Past. Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 

= ^Tl. To disjoin, disconnect, sever, dissever, dissociate. 

II. intrans. To part; be separated; quit each 
other; bo severed. 

Even as a splitted bark, so sunder wo. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 411. 

sunder^ (sun'der), V. t. [Var. of ^sumicr, freq. 

. of 5777ii, V.] To expose to or dry in the sun, as 
hay. JTalliwclL [Prov. Eng.] 
sunderance (sun'd6r-ans), n. [< 57777f7c7'l, 7’,, + 
-fiurc.'] Tlio act or process of sundering; sepa- 
ration. [Earo.] 



sunderance 
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s\m-glow 


Any sunderance of sympathy with the Mother Countrj’. 

The American^ ■^^IL 343. 

sunderlingf, ndv. [ME. sundcrhng (= ^ID. son- 
dcrUngh = ^ILG. sunderVntgcs, stindcrlhigcn, 
tLdv.fSiinderUnk, adj.), < sunder^, adv,, + -Uug-.} 
Separately. 

To nch one sunderling he saf a dole. 

Castell off Love, p. 290. 

sunderment (sun'd^r-meut), n. [< suuder'^ + 
The state of being parted orseparated; 
separation. [Rare.] 

It was . . . apparent who must be the sundvor in case 
of sundennent. Miss Bumey, Diarj*, VII. 818. {Davies.) 

sunder-tree (sun'd6r-tre), v. See sundari. 

sundew (sun'du), «. 1. A plant of the genus 

Droscra. The species are small bog-lo>ing lierbs with 
perennial root or rootstock, their leaves covered with 
glandular hairs secreting dewy drops. The European and 
North American plants have tlie leaves in radical tufts, 
and the flowers racemed on a simple scape which nods 
at the summit so tliat the flower of the day is always 
uppermost. The best-known of these is D. roUindifoUa, 
the x-onnd-leaved sundew of both continents, having small 
white flowei-s. (See cut under Dro.wa.) D. filifonnxs, the 
thread-leaved sundew, is a beautiful plant of wet sands 
near the Atlantic co.ist of the United St.ates. Its slender 
le.aves are very long, and its flowers arc purple, very nu- 
merous, half an inch wide. Also deic-plant. 

2. Any plant of the order Droscraccfc. Lindlcg. 
— Sundew family, the Droscracea;. 

sun-dial (sun'di'al), ». [Early mod. E. also 
sui\nc-diaU ; < -4* dial,'] An instrument for 

indicating the time of day by means of the po- 
sition of a shadow on a dial or diagram. The 
shadow used is generally the edge of a gnomon, which 
edge must be paral- 
lel to tlie earth's a.xis, 

about which the sun — >/ 

revolves uniformly ^ \ 7 

in consequence { f 

the eartlrs diurnal ( I 
rotation. If a series 

of imaginary planes ^ / | \ 

through the edge ia 

(one in the meridian Sun-tiuni 

and the others in* i-ace of honzonl.il Oi.n. ihc\do» pointing 

dined toone another to one o’clock. 

by successive multi- 


ples of 15*) he cut by the plane of the dial, the Intersect- , 
ing lines will be in the positions of the hour-lines of tlie ' 
dial. The sliadow of any given point upon the gnomon- 
edge will fall at different positions on the hour-line accord- 
ing to the declination of the sun, and this circumstance | 
maybe used to make the dial sliow mean instead of ap- 
parent time. But tliis is inconvenient, and seldom used. 
Portable sun-dials used often to be made so that their in- 
dications depended e.xclusively on the altitude of the sun ; 
such dials require adjustment for the time of the year. ; 
See rfmf.— To rectify a sun-dial. See rectify. 
sun-dog (siin'dog), n. A mock sun. or parbolion. 
SUndoree (sun'do-re), n. [Also sundarcc, sen- 
force; Assamese.*] Acyprinoid fish, Scmiglotus 
viacclcllandi, of Assam. It has a long dorsal tin 
with twenty-seven or twenty-eight rays, 
sundown (sun'dotm), n, [< + doicn'^.] 1, 

Sunset; sunsetting. 

Sitting there birling . . . till sun-doicn, and then com- 
ing liame and crying for ale ! Scott, Old ilort.allty, v. 

2. A hat with a wide brim intended to protect 
the eyes. [U. S.] 

Young faces of those days seemed as sweet and win- 
ning under wide-brimmed junidoirjw or old-time “ pokes ” 
as ever did those that have laughed beneath a “love of a 
bonnet” of a more de rigucur mode. 

The Century, XXXVI, 700. 

sundownor (sun'dou^m^r), «. A man who 
makes a practice of arriving at some station 
at sundown, recehing rations for that night, 
and the next morning, when he is expected to 
work out the value of the rations, vanishing or 
pretending to bo ill. [Slang, Australia.] 


North America, a shrubby herb from 1 to 3 
feet high, ohen cxiltivated for its profuse bright- 
yellow flowers. Differently from the related 
evening primrose, its flowers open day. See 
cut under (Enoihera. 

sundry (sun'did), a. [Also dial, sindry; < ME. 
sundry^ sondry^ sindry, < AS. syndrig, separate 
(= OHG. snntarTc, MHG. sundcrig = Sw. son- 
drig, broken, tattered), < snndorj apart, sepa- 
rately: see sunder^ j adv,] If. Separate; dis- 
tinct; diverse. 

It was neuer better with the congregacion of God then 
whan euery church allmost had y« Byble of a sondrije 
translacion. Coverdale, ITol. to Trans, of Bible. 

There were put about our ueckes lacis of sondry colours 
to declare our personages. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 12. 

2t. Indiridual ; one for each. 

At ilka tlppit o' his horse mane 
There hang a siller bell ; 

The wind was loud, the steed was proud, 

And they gac a sindry knell. 

I’ouny ll’nferi (Child’s Ballads, III. 301). 

3. Several; divers; more than one or two; 
various. 

He was so needy, seitli tlie hok in meny sondry places. 

Biers Plotcman (CX xxiii. 42. 
Wei nync and twenty in a compainye, 

Of sondry folk, by auenturc i-falle. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 25. 
Masking tho business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 12C. 

T doubt not but that you have heard of those fler>’ Me- 
teors and Thunderbolts that have fallen upon sundry of 
our Churches, and done hurt. Ilowdl, Letters, I. vi. 43. 
All and sundry, all. both collectively and individually : 
as, be it known to all and simdry whom It may concern. 
— Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, one of the regular 
appropriation bills passed by tlie United States Congress, 
providing for various expenses in the civil service, 
sundry-man (sun'dri-mau), «. A dealer in sun- 
dries, or a variety of diilforent articles, 
sun-fern (sun'fOrn), n. Tho fern Phcgoptcris 
pohjpodmdcs (Polypodium Phcgoptcris of Lin- 
nanis). Seo Phcgoptcris. 
sun-fever (snn'fo^ver), «. 1. Samo us simple 
continued fever (which see, under /rrcri). — 2. 
Samo as dengue. 

sun-figure (sun'fig*^\u’), n. One of tho stellate 
or radiate figures observed in tho protoplasm 
of genninating o^’um-cells during karyokinesis. 
Jour. Micros. Sci., XXX. 103. 
sunfish (sun'fisb), n. [< sun"^ + fsh'^.] 1. A 
common name of various fishes, (n) Any flsh of 
tlic genus Ifofrt, Orthayoriseus, or Ccphalus, notable when 
adult for their singularly rounded llgurc and great size. 
See MoIuLt, and cut under Mola. (b) The basking-slmrk, 
Cclorhinus inoxxmus. Sec cut under baskiny-shark. (c) 
Tlicopahorkingttsh, Lanipris luna. [Eng.) (d) The boar- 
flsh, Copr<>« oper. (Local, Eng.) (e) One of the numerous 
small centrarchoid fishes of the United States, belonging 
to the genus Lepomis or Pomotis and some related genera, 





Sunfisli or Pumpkin seed {/.e/omts £'if'f‘csi4s). 


The only people (in Australia] who let themselves aflord 
to have no specifle object in life are the sundoicners, as 
they are colonially called — the loafers wlio saunter from 
station to station In the interior, secure of a nightly ration 
and a bunk. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 74. 

sundra-tree (suu'drll-tre), n. See sundari. 

sun-dried (sim'dridj, a. Dried in tho rays of 
the sun. 

sundries (sun'driz), «./)/. Various small things, 
or miscellaneous matters, too minute or nu- 
merous to be indiridually specified: a compre- 
lionsivo term used for brevity, especially in 
accounts. 

Mr. Giles, Brittlcs, and the tinker were recruiting them- 
selves, after the fatigues and terrors of the night, n itli tea 
and sundries. Dickcxis, Oliver Twist, xxviii. 

SUndrilyf (sun'dri-li), adv. [< ME. ^'sundnly, 
sundrely ; < sundry + In sundry ways; 

variously. 

Uyuers anctours of theyse namys of kynges, and con- 
tynuaunce of tliejT reygnes, dyuersly and sundrely reportc 
and wrjte. Fabyan, Cliron., cxlvi. 

sundrops (sun'drops), n. A hardy biennial or 
perennial plant, (Enothcra fruticosa, of eastern 


having a long and sometimes spotted but mostly black 
ojiercular flap. Tliey are known by many local names, ns 
bream, j>ond-Jish, pond-j>erch, pumpkin-seed, coppemose, 
iobacco-bor, sun-perch, and runny. They are among the 
most nhundnnt of the fresh-water Ashes of tho United 
States c.nst of the Rocky Mountain region, and about 25 
species ore known. In the breeding-season they consort 
in pairs, and prepare a nest by clearing a rounded area, 
generally near the b.anks, .and watch over the eggs until 
they aic hatched. 

2. A jellyfish, especially one ot tho larger 
kinds, a foot or so in diameter. Seo cut imder 
Cyaiica. 

sunfish (sun'fish), r. i. [< sun fish, «.] To act 
like a sunfish, specifically as iu tho quotation. 

Sometimes he (the bronco] is a "plunging" bucker, who 
runs forward all tlie time while bucking; or he may buck 
steadily in one place, or — that is, bring first one 

slionlder down almost to the ground and tlicn the other. 

T. Jloosevelt, Tlio Century, XXXV. 854. 

sunflower (sun'flou^er), n. 1, A plant of tho 
genus UeJianihus, so named from its showy 
golden radiate lieads. The common or annual sun- 
flower Is II. annuus, a native of the western United States, 
much planted elsewhere lor ornament, and for its oily 
seeds, which are valued as food for poultry and as a remedy 
for heaves in horses. (See also sunjloicer-oil, below.) It 


is natuiiilly robust ; but in cultivation it grows to a heiglit 
of 10 or 12 feet; the disk of the head broadens from an 
inch or so to several inches, the leaves becoming more 
heart-shaped and often over a foot long. A favorite pro- 
fusely flowering garden 
sunflower known as II. 
multijlorus is referred 
for origin to the same 
species. Other culti- 
vated species are il. 
oryyalis of the great 
plains of Nebmska, etc., 
a smooth plant 10 feet 
iiigh, with narrow 
graceful leaves, and H, 
argophyllus of Texas, 
with soft silky white 
foliage. II. tuberosus 
is the Jerusalem arti- 
choke (which see, un- 
der artichoke). ^ccUeli- 
anthus, and cut under 
anthoclinium. 

2. Tho rock-rose 
or sun-rose. See 
Hclianthem u m . — 

3t. The marigold, 

Calendula oficina^ Sunfiower {//e/iant/tm atimtus^. 

1 is, from its opening 

and closing with tlie ascent and descent of (he 
sun. Prior. — 4. In cii’/? engin., a full-circle 
protractor arranged for vertical mounting on a 
tripod. It has two levels arranged at right angles witli 
one another, adjusting devices, and an adjustable arm 
pivoted to the center of the protractor ; the tripod nionnt- 
ing is effected by means of an open-ended tube to wliicli 
tlie protractor is attached, the tube being passed verti- 
cally through the ball of the ball-and-socket joint of the 
tripod, and held therein by a set-screw. The instrument 
is used in measuring sectional areas of tunnels. 

6. In writing-telegraphs and other electrical in- 
struments and apparatus, a series of alternate 
conducting and insulating segmental pieces 
or tablets sjTnmetrically aiTanged in circular 
form, each conducting piece being connected 
with a source of electricity and also with the 
ground, it is operated by a tracer (.'Uso having a ground 
connection) rotated over tho series, and making a circuit 
in passing over any of the conducting segments and brc.-ik- 
ing it when passing over any of the Insulating segments.— 
Bastard or false sunflower. See //rieniuui,— Jungle- 
sunflower, a shrubby South African composite, Ostev- 
spennum vwniliferum, forming a bush 2 to 4 feet higli, 
the rays bright-yellow, the nclienia drupaceous and barely 
edible. A colonial name is bush-tick berry.^ Sunflower- 
oU, sunflower-seed oil, a diying-oil expressed from tlie 
seeds of the common sunflower.— Tlckseed sunflower. 
Seo ticksced. 

sun-fruit (sun'frot), ». See Ecliocarpus. 
sung (Bungb A preterit and the past participle 
of sing. 

sun-gate-downf, n. [< ME. doinic; < 

sun^ 4* gatc'^ 4- f?c>tc«2.] Sundown; sunset. 
Palsgrave. 

sun-gem (sun'jcm). n, A humming-bird of the 
genus Ecliactiu (Boie, 1831). The tjpe and only 
species is II. cornutus of Brazil, remarkable for the bril- 
liant tuft on e.ach side of the crown, and the peculiar shape 
and coloration of the tail. The four median rectrices are 
subequal to one another in length, and much longer than 
the rapidly shortened lateral feathers. The male has the 



Sun cem (/fe/iacOn eornutus). 


upper parts, belly, and flanks bronzy-green, the tliRiat 
velvety-black, the rest of tlie under parts white, most of 
the tail-feathers white edged with olive-hrown, the crown 
shining greenish-hluc, the tufts flerj’-crimson ;»the female 
is ditfercntly colored. The length is 4^ inches, of which 
tlie tail is more than one half ; the wing is 2 inches, the 
bill 4 inch. 

sun-glass (suiriglas), A burning-glass, 
sun-glimpse (sun'glimps), n. A ^impse of tlu* 
sun; a moment’s sunshine. ^cof^RokebVjiv.lT. 
sun-glow (sim'gl6),«. 1. A diffused hazy corona 
of whitish or faintly colored light seen around 
the sun. it is an eflect due to particles of foreign mat- 
ter in the atmosphere. The most notable exampR of a 
sun-glow is tiiat knoaii as Bishop’s ring, wliich appeared 
after the eruption of Krakatoa iu 1SS3, and remained visi- 
ble for several years thereafter. 

2. The glow or warm light of the sun. 

The few last sunyloics which give the fruits their sweet- 
ness. The Academy, No. 900, p. 75. 




sun-god 

sun-god (sun'god), n. The sun considered or 
*^personifled as a deity. See solar myth (under 
solart), and out under radiate. 

Although there can he little doubt that [the Egyptian] 
Ita was a sun-god, there can be as little that lie is tlie II or 
El of the Shemitic peoples, and that his worship repre- 
sents that of the one God, the Creator. 

Dawson, Origin of the World, p. 413. 

sun-gold (sun'gold), ?!. Same as licliochrysin. 
sun-grelie (sun'greb), n. A sort of sunhird; a 
fiiifoot, whether of Africa or South America, 
having pinnatiped feet, like a grebe’s, but not 
nearly related to the grebes. See cuts under 
J’ndica and HeVtornis. 

sun-hat (sun'hat), n. A broad-brimmed hat 
worn to protect the head from the sun, and 
often having some means of ventilation, 
sun-hemp, »i. See sumi. 

sunk! (sungk). A preterit and the past parti- 
ciple of st/iA:.— Sunk fence. See/cncc. 
sunk2 (sungk), Ji. [Also sank; prob. ult. < AS. 
song, a table, couch, = Sw. sdiig = Dan. sciig, a 
bed, coueb.] 1. A cushion of straw; a grassy 
seat. — 2. A pack-saddle stuffed with straw. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch in both senses.] 
sunken (sung'kn), p). a. [Pp. of sihJ-, ti.] 1. 
Sunk, in any sense. 

With sunken A^Teck and sumless treasuries. 

Shak.t Hen. V., i. 2. 1G5. 
The embers of the su7ikcn sun. Lowell, To the Past. 
2. Situated below the general surface; below 
the sui-faee, as of the sea: as, a sunken rock. — 
Sunken battery. See hatterg.— Sunken block, in geol., 
a mass of rock which occupies a position between two 

f iarallel or nearly parallel faults, and which Is relatively 
ower than the masses on each side, having been either 
itself depressed hy crust-movements, or made to appear 
as it such a depression had taken place by an uplift of 
both of the adjacent blocks. 

simket (sung'ket), ji. [Also Sc. suncatc (as if < 
+ cate)] prob. a var. (conformed to junket, 
juncate ?) of sucketj succacle.'] A dainty. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

There’s thirty hearts there that wad hac wanted bread 
ere ye had wanted sunkets. Scott, Guy ilanncriug, viil. 

sunkie (sung'ki), n, [Dim. of siiuJ:-.] A low 
stool. Scott, Guy Manuering, xxii. [Scotch.] 
sunless (sun'les), a, [< suu'^ + -/m.] Desti- 
tute of tho sun or of its direct rays; dark; 
shadowed. 

Down to a sunless sea. Colerid'je, Kubla Khan. 

sunlessness (sun'los-nes), n. The state of being 
sunless; shade. 

sunlight (sun'lit), 1. Tho li^ht of tho sun. 
— 2. Same as sun-burner, [In this sense usual- 
ly written sunAirjht.'] 

sunlighted (sun'li'ted), a. Lighted by the sun ; 
sunlit. Kusldn, Elements of Drawing, i., note, 
sunlike (snn'lik), a. Like the sun ; resembling 
the sun in brilliancy. Chaninng, Perfect Life, 
p. 225. 

sunlit (sun'lit), a. Lighted by the sun. 
sun-m^h (sun'mith), v. A solar myth. See 
under solar"^. 

St. George, the favorite mcdiojval bearer of the great 
Sun'myth. 

E. B. Tiilor, Early Hist. Mankind (ed. 1870), p. 303. 
sunn (sun), n. [^loro prop, sun; < Hind. Bcng. 
.van, < Skt. sana.'] 1, A valuable East Indian 
fiber resembling 

hemp, obtained 
from the inner bark 
of Croialariajuncca. 

It is made chiefly into 
ropes and cables, in In- 
dia also into cordage, 
nets, sacking, etc. Fine- 
lydres-seditcan beinade 
into a very durable can- 
vas. A similar fiber, 
said to be equal to the 
best St. Petersburg 
hemp, is the Jublmlpore 
hemp, derived from a 
varietybf the same plant 
soraetimesdistinguished 
as a species, C.tenuifolia. 

Also called sunn-hemp. 
l^ativo names are taag 
andjanapum. 

2. The plant Crota- 
laria juncca, a stiff 
shrub from 5 to 8 



Sunn {Crotalaria JuMcea'). 


or even 12 feet high, with slender wand-liko 
rigid branches, yielding the sunn-hemp. Also 
sun-plant. 

Sunna, Simnah (sun'il), n. [< Ar. sunna, sun- 
nat (> Pers. Hind, sunnat), tradition, usage.] 
r Tho traditionary part of the Moslem law, which 
was not, like tho Koran, committed to writing 
hy Mohammed, hut preserved from his lips hy 
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his immediate disciples, or founded on the au- 
thority of his actions. The orthodox Mohammedan, 
who receive the Sunna call themselves Sunnites, in dis- 
tinction from the various sects comprehended under the 
name of Shiahs. See SAfoA. Also ^nna. 

sunnaget, «. [< stinl -1- -ane.] Sunning; sun- 
niness. [Rare.] 

Solaigc [F.], sunnage or suuniness. Cotgrave. 

Sunnee, »i. See Sunni. 
sunn-hemp, n. Same as sunn, 1. 

Sunni, Sunnee (sun'e), «. [.Also Siinnc, Soonce; 

< -Ar. < sHnno, tr.adition: soe Sunna.'] An 
orthodox Moslem; a Sunnite, 
sunniness (sim'i-nes), n. The state of being 
sunny. Landor, Sonthey and Landor, ii. 
sunnish (snn'ish), a. [< ME. sonnish, sonnysh; 

< skhI -t- -ishl.] Of the color or briiliauey of 
the sun ; golden and radiant. 

Hire ownded here that sonni/sh was of liewe. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 735. 

Sunnite (sun'lt), n. [Also Sonnite; = F. sun- 
nttc; < Sunna ■+■ -ite-.] Ono of the so-called or- 
thodox Mohammedans who receive tho Sunna 
as of equal importance with the Koran. See 
Suunn and Shiah. 

sunnud (sun'ud),)i. [< Hind, sound, < Ar. sa«ad, 
a warrant, voucher.] In India, a patent, char- 
ter, or WTitten autliority. 

sunny 1 (sun'i), n. [=D.iro«ni(; = G. soMMiVf; as 
satii + -i/l.] 1. Like tho sun; shining or daz- 

zlin" with light, luster, or splendor; radiant; 
bright. 

Her simng locks 

Hang on lier temples like a golden ilcece. 

Shal\, M. of V., i. 1. 160. 

2. Proceeding from the sun: as, sunny heams. 
— 3. E.xposed to the rays of the sun; lighted 
lip, brightened, or warmed hy tho direct rays of 
the sun : as, the sunny side of a hill or building. 
Her blooming mountains and her sunng shores. 

Addison. Letter from Italy to Lord Halifax. 
4. Figuratively, bright; cheerful; cheery: as, 
a.saii 111 / disposition — Sunny side, the bright or liope- 
ful aspect or part of anytlilng. 

SUnny2 (sim'i), a.; pi. sitnnics (-iz). [Dim. of 
sun(ft.sh).] A familiar name of tho common 
Bunfisli, or pumpkin-seed, Pomotis (Eupomotis) 
gibhosns, and related species. Seo cut under 
sttnfish. 

sunny-sweet (sim'i-swdt), a. Rendered sweet 
or pleasantly bright by the sun. Tennyson, Tho 
Daisy. [Rare.] 

sunny-warm (sun'i-warra), a. Warmed witii 
sunshine; sunny and warm. Tciiwysoii, Palace 
of Art. [Rare.] 

sun-opal (sun'o'pal), n. Same as fire-opal. 
sun-perch (sun'perch), n. Same ns sttnfish, 1 (c). 
sun-picture (suii'pik‘'tur), «. A picture made 
hy the agency of tho sun’s rays; a pliotograph. 
sun-plane (sun'plan), «. A coopers’ hand-plane 
with a sliort curved stock, used for lovoling tho 
ends of tlie staves of barrels. E. H. Knight. 
sun-plantl (.sim'plant), H. [< «i(«i + idanfl.] 
See Fortulaca. 

sun-plant- (sim'plant), n. [< sun", sunn, + 
ptantl.] Same as siinn. 
sun-proof (sun'prdt), a. Impervious to tho rays 
of the sun. Afaryfoii, Sophonisba, iv. 1. [Rare.] 
sun-ray (sun'ra), n. A r.ay of the .sun ; n sun- 
benra. 

sunrise (sun'riz), ». [Early mod. E. also siinnc- 
risc, sonnerysc, < Into JtE. siinnc ryse; < siml + 
rrset. Of. sitnrising, sunrist.] 1. Tlio rise or 
first appearaiico of tlio upper limb of tho sun 
above the horizon in tho morning; also, tlio at- 
mosplioric plionoraena accompanying tho ris- 
ing of tlio sun ; tho time of such appenrnneo, 
wliothor in fair or cloudy weather; morning. 

Sunne ryse, or rysyngc of tlie sunne (sunno ryst or lysing 
of tho sunne . . .). Ortus. Prompt. Parv., p. 484. 

2. Tlie region or place wliero tlio sun rises; tho 
east: as, to travel toward the sunrise. 
sunrising (sun'ri'’zing), n. [< ME. sitnnerysyngo; 

< sun -i- rising.] 1. 'J’ho rising or first appear- 
ance of the sun above tho horizon; sunrise. 

Hid him bring his power 
BcIotc sunrising. 5AaA., Rich. III., v. 3. Cl. 

2. Tho place or quarter wliero tlie sun rises ; 
tho east. 

Then ye shall return unto the land . . . whicli Sloses 
. . . gave you on this side Jordan towaid the sunrising. 

Josh. L 16. 

Tlio giants of Lihnnlis mastered all nation^ from tho 
sunrising to the sunset. Itatcigh, Hist. World. 

sunristt, n. [ME. sunneryst; < sunne, sun, + 
rist, ryst, < AS. *rist (in ssrist: see arisf), rising, 

< risan, rise: see Wsei.] Sunrise. See tho 
quotation under sunrise, 1. 


sunshine 

sun-rose (sun'roz), w. The rock-rose, Selianthc- 
mum. 

sun-scald (sim'skald), n. Same as pear-blight 
(which see, under blight). 
sunset (sun'set), n. [Early mod. E. sonne sett; 
< sim'i -p sefi. Cf. sunsetiing. Of. leel. sdl-setr, 
sunset and sunrise.] 1. The descent of the 
upper limb of the sun below the horizon in the 
evening; the atmospheric phenomena accom- 
panying the setting of the sim; the time when 
tlie sun sets ; evening. 

The twilight of su6h day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west. 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixxiii. 

Tile normal sunset consists chiefly of a series of bands 
of colour parallel to tlie horizon in the west— in the order, 
from below upwards, red, orange, yellow, green, blue — 
together with a purplisli glow in tlie east over tlie earth’s 
shadow, called the “counter-glow.” Nature, X XXI X. 346. 
Hence — 2. Figuratively, the close or decline. 

'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

Campbell, Locliiel's Warning. 

3. The region or quarter where the sun sets; 
the west. Compare sunrising, 2. 
sunset-shell (sun'set-shel), n. A bivalve mol- 
lusk of the genus Psammobia ; so called from 
the radiation of the color-marks of the shell, 
suggesting the rays of the setting sun. p. ves- 
pertina, whose specific designation reflects the English 



Sunset-shell {Psammobia vesfertina), 

/, foot; bs, branchial siphon; es, anal siphon. 

name, ami P. ferroensis are good examples. The genus 
Is one of several leading forms of the family Tef/tnui/c 
(sometimes giving name to a tsim\\y PsammobiidiB). The 
shell is sinupalllatc, and more or less truncate posteriorly ; 
the animal has very long separate siphons and a stout foot. 
Also called Betting-sun (which see). 

SUBsetting (sim'sot''''ing), n. [< ME. sonneset- 
tyngc; < sun"^ + setting,] Sunset. 

Sunne scttgnge, . . . Occasus. Prompf. Parv., p. 484. 

sunshade (sim'sbad), n, [< + shaded, Cf. 

AS.5i/?i5ccad?f,asbado'wcastbytlie sun.] Some- 
tliingnsed as a protection from the rays of the 
snu. specifically— (c) A parasol; in particular, a form, 
fasiiionablo about 1850 and later, tho handle of which was 
hinged so that the opened top could be held in a vertical 
position between the face and the sun. 

Forth . . . from tho portal of tho old house stepped 
riicebe, putting up her small green sunshade. 

Uaxethome, Seven Gables, xi. 
(6) A hood or front-piece njade of silk shirred upon whale- 
bones, worn over tlio front of a bonnet as a protection 
from sun or wind. Sucli hoods were in fashion about 1850. 
Compare ugly, n. 

I . . . asked her . . . to buy me a railway wrapper, and 
a sunshade, commonly called an ugly. 

Jean Ingelow, Off the Skelligs, viii. 
(c) A kind of awning projecting from the top of a shop- 
window. (rf) A dark or colored glass used upon a se.xtant 
or telescope to diminish the intensity of the light In ob- 
serving tho sun. (e) A tube projecting beyond the objec- 
tive of a telescope to cut oft strong light. (/) A shade- 
hat [Rare.] 

sunshine (sun'shin), n, and a. [< ME. 
schinc, sunncsinc (cf. AS. sunscin, a mirror, 
Bpccnlum) = MD. sonncnscliijn, D. zonneschijn 
= G. sonncnschcin (cf. Icel. sohkin, Sw. soJslcen, 
D.an. solsJcin); < sun^ + shinc'^, n.] I, n, 1. 
Tho light of tho sun, or the space on which it 
shines; tho direct rays of tho sun, or tho place 
where they fall. 

It malt at the sunne-sine. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3337. 
Ne’er yet did I behold so glorious Weather 
As this Sun-shine and Rain together. 

Cowley, The Mistress Weeping. 

2. Figuratively, tho state of being cheered by 
an influence acting like the rays of the sun; 
anything having a genial or beneficial influ- 
ence; brightness; cheerfulness. 

That man that sits within a monarch’s heart, 

And ripens in the sunshine of his favour. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 12. 

A sketch of my character, all written by that pen which 
Imd the power of turning every thing into sunshine and 
joy. Lady Uolland, Sydney Smith, viii. 

To bo in the sunshine, to have taken too much drink; 
be drunk. George Eliot, Janet’s Repentance, i. (Davies.) 
[Slang.] 

II. a. 1. Sunny; sunshiny; hence, prosper- 
ous; untroubled. 

Send him many years of sunshine days 1 

Shak., Rich. IL, iv. 1.221. 

2. Of or pertaining to the sunshine; of a fair- 
weather sort. [Fare.] 

Summon thy sttnshme bravery back, 

0 wretched sprite ! 

Whittier, My Soul and I. 



sunshine-recorder 
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sunshine-recorder (sun'shin-re-k6r'''d6r), n. An 
instrument for registering the 'duration of sun- 
shine. Two principal forms have come into use, one 
utilizing the heating effect, the other the actinic effect^ of 
the sun's rays. The Campbell sunshine-recorder consists 
of a glass sphere which acts as a lens, with its focus on a 
curved strip of millboard. The sun’s rays, focused by the 
sphere, burn a path on the millboard as the sun moves 
through the heavens. The length of the burnt line indi- 
cates the duration of sunshine, or, more strictly, the length 
of time that the sun shines with sufficient intensity to 
bum the millboard. The photographic sunshine-recorder 
consists of a dark chamber into which a ray of light is 

admitted through a pinhole. This ray falls on a strin of : /^ / . 

sensitized paper which is placed on the inside of a cjdin- SUU-spurge (sun sperj), n, 
der wliose axis is perpendicular to the sun’s rays. Under SUH-Sq.Uall (sun skwal), «. 


super- 

connected with descending currents from the upper re- sUU-Vear fsun'ver'l n A <;nlor -rpnr 
gionsof the solar atmosphere. The soots are limitpd tn yer;, A SOiar year. 


solar atmosphere. The spots are limited to » - 

the region within 45’’ of the sun's equator, and are most SUn-yeilOW (Sun yeU'^o), n. A coal-tar color: 
numerous in latitudes from 15“ to 20“, being rather scarce same as maize, 3. 

on the equator itsdf. They exhibit a marked periodicity SUp (sup), V.: pret. and UP. sunned unr ttuu 
in number: at intervals about eleven years they are r a i.... I-. „ ppr.^ sup. 


abundant, wMe at intermediate times they almost vanish. 
The explanation of this periodicity is still unkno^vn. Nu- 
merous attempts have been made to correlate it with 
various periodic phenomena upon the earth— with doubt- 
ful success, however, except that there is an unmistakable 
(thougli unexplained) connection between the spottedness 
of the sun's surface and the number and violence of our 
so-called magnetic storms and auroras. 

See spurge‘s. 

A sea-nettle or jel- 


the diurnal motion of the sun, the ray travels across the lyfish. One of the common suecies so cnllcfl 

naner. and leaves n sbnrn Rtrnirrhf linp Af i — xt -rzt i_ -i /. -i . ¥ - z. r 


as the British Crossaster papposus. See H'cU- 
aster, and cuts under Brisinga and Solaster. 
buushiny. sunstead (sun'stod), n. [Early mod. E. also 
sttmiesleacl, sunsted.] A solstice. Cotgravc. 
[Ohsoleto or archaic.] 


latest form of the apparatus two cylinders are used, one 
for the morning and the other for the afternoon trace. 

sunshiningt (sim'shi-'-'ning), a. 

[Rare.] 

As it fell out on a sxtn-shining day, 

^Mien Phffibus was in his prime. 

Robin Hood and the Bishop (Child’s Ballads, V. 298). 

sunshiny (sun'shi"ni), a. [< sunshine + -yl.] 

1. Bright with the rays of the sun; having tho . , , ^ 

sky unclouded in the daytime: as, snnshimi sunstone (sun ston), n. [< snnl + stoae.] A 
*’ variety either of oligoclase or of orthoclaso. or 

when green a microclino feldspar, showingrod 


The summer-eimnc^fewd fallcth out .alwaies (in Italic] to 
be just upon the foure and twentie day of June. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xviii. 28. 


weather. 

We have had nothing h\it sunshing days, and daily walks 
from eight to twenty miles a day. Lamb, To Coleridge. 
2. Bright like the sun. 

The fruitfull-headed beast, nraazd 
At flashing beames of that sunshiny shield, 

Became stark blind, and all his senccs dazd, 


That downe ho tumbled. 


3. Bright; cheerful; cheery. 

Perhaps his solitary and pleasant labour among fruits 
and flowers had taught him a more creed than 

those whose work is among the tares of fallen humanity. 

R. L. Stevenson, An Old Scotch Gardener. 

sun-smitten (sun'smit^n), p. a. Smitten or 
lighted by the rays of the sun. [Rare.] 


OF golden-yellow colored reflections produced 
by included minute crystals of mica, gotbite, 
or hematite. That which was originally brouglit from 
Aventura in Spain is a reddish-brown variety of quartz. 
Also called avenlttrin, hcliolile. The name is .also occasion- 
ftUy given to some kinds of cat’a-eye. 

Spemer, 1. Q., I. viii. 20 . sun-strickeu (sun'strik'n), p. a. Stricken by 


I climb'd the roofs at break of day ; 
Sun^stnitten Alps before me lay. 


the sun; aflfoctod by sunstroke. 

Enoch’s comrade, careless of himself, . . . fell 
Sun-stricken. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

sunstroke (sun ' strok), Acute prostration 
from excessive beat of weathor. Two forms may 
be distinguished — one of sudden collapse without pyrexia 
fheat-exhaustion), the other witli ver>' marked pyrexia 
(thernilc fever : sec/ereri). The same effects may be pro- 
duced by heat which Is not of solar oiigin. 

Tennyson, The Daisy, sunstruck (sun'stnik), a. Overcome by the 
boat of tho sun; affected with sunstroke. 


jnug, [Also dial.^ottp (pron.soup), sope; < MB 
soupen (pret. soop), < AS. siipau (pret. sedp, pi)! 
sopen) = MD. suypen, D. zuipen = !MLO. siipcn 
L(j. sipen = OH(t. sUfan, MHG. sufen, G. saufen 
== Icel. siipa = Sw. supa, sup ; Teut. 1 / sup, sup, 
sip. Hence ult. sup, n., sip, sop, and, through 
'F,,soup2, supper: see supper.'] I, trans. 1. To 
take into the mouth ^vitll the lips, as a liquid ; 
take or drink by a little at a time ; sip. 

Thare ete thay nougt but Flesche with outen Brede • 
and thay soiipe the Brothe there of. ’ 

MandevUlc, Travels, p. 129. 

Sup pheasant’s eggs. 

And have our cockles boiled in silver shells. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 1 . 
There I’ll sup 
Balm and nectar in my cup. 

Crashaiv, Steps to the Temple, Ps. xxiii. 
2. To eat -with a spoon. [Scotch.] — Sf. To 
treat with supper; give a supper to; furnish 
supper for. 

Sup them well, and look unto them all. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ind., i, 28. 

Having caught more fish than will sup myself and my 
friend, I will bestow this upon you. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 78. 

II. intrans. 1. To eat the evening meal; 
take supper; in the Bible, to take the principal 
meal of the day (a late dinner). 

When they had supped, they brought Tobias in. 

Tobit viii. 1. 

Wiere sitps ho to-night? Shak., T. and C., iii. 1 . 89. 

The Sessions ended, I din’d, or rather supp'd (so late it 
was), with the Judges. Evelyn, Diarj', July 18, 1679. 

2. To take in liquid with the lips; sip. 

Whenne your potage to yow shalle be brouhte, 

Take yow sponys, and soupc by no way. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 0. 

Nor, therefore, could we stipp or swallow without it 
(the tongue]. E. Grew, Cosraologia Sacra, i. 5. 

3. To eat with a spoon. ^ [Scotch.] 


sun-snake (sun'snak), n. A figure resembling sun ; affected xnth sunstroke. f 0 wun a spoon. ibcotcli.J ^ 

tho letter S, or an S-curvo, broken by a circle ^ 11 ^ (p^ut), n. [Ar. (?),] The wood of Acacia and stp, )i.] 

_ii A • .« . r. . Arnhtan . at T»ArfbA»-r» Afi.tAn A Small mAnt.hfiil. nss at mahav av • n I5f_ 


or other small figure in the middle: it is com- 
mon as an ornament in tho early art of north- 
ern Em’opo, and is supposed to have had a sa- 
cred signification. 

sun-southing (sun'sou"THing), H. Tho transit 
of tho center of the sun over tho meridian at 
apparent noon. 

sun-spot (sun'spot), n. One of the dark patches, 


Arahica, of northern Africa and southwestern 
Asia. It is very durable if water-seasoned, and 
much used for wheels, well-curhs, implements, 
etc. 

sun-tree (snn'tre), H. The Japanese tree-of- 
the-sun. See lietinospora, 
sun-trout (sun'trout), n. The squetoaguo, a 
scironoid fish, Cynoscion rcgalis. 


from 1,000 to 100,000 miles in diameter, which SUn-try (sun tn),v. t To try out, as oil, or try 

1 , . , . ' outoilfrom, as fish, by means of tho sun’s heat. 

Sharks^ livers aro often sun-tned. [Nantucket.] 
sun-up (sun'up),«. [< 5 « m 1 + up. VLsundoivn,] 
Sunrise. [Local, U. S,] 

Such a horse ns thnt miglit get over n good de.al of ground 
atwixt vw«-t/p and sun-down. 

J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, iv. 

On d.at day ole Brer Tarrj'pin, cn liis ole ’onmn, en his 
th'ee chillnns, dey got up 'fo' sun^vp. 

J . C. Harris, Uncle Remus, xviii. 


are often visible upon tho photosphere. The 
central part, or umbra, appears nearly lilack, thougli the 
darkness is really only relative to the intense suiTound- 
Ing brightness. With proper appliances the umbra it- 
self is seen to contain still darker circular holes, and to 
be overlaid by fllrasof transparent cloud. It is ordinarily 
surrounded by a nearly concentric penumbra composed of 
converging filaments. Often, however, the penumbra is 
unsymmetrical with respect to the umbra, and sometimes 
it is entirely wanting. The spots often appear in groups, 
and frequently a large one breaks up into smaller ones. 

They are continually changing in form and dimensions, 
and sometimes liave a distinct drift upon the sun's sur- Sim-Wake (sun'WiUk), ». Tho rays of tho sot- 

tiug sun reflected on the water. According to 
sailors’ tradition, a narrow wake is an indication of good 
weather on the following day, a broad wake a sign of bad 
weather. 

sunward, sunwards (sun'wiird, -wiirdz), 

and adu. [< sioA + ward.'i 'fo or ’ 

sun. Carlyle, Sartor Rosartus, ii. 6. 

Wliich, launched upon its sumcard track, 

No voice on cartli could summon back, 

T. B. Read, W.agoiicr of the Alleglmnies, p. 17. 

SUH-wlieel (sun'Uwol), «. A character of wlieol- 
like form, supposed to sj-mbolize tho sun : it has 
many varieties, among others tho wheel-cross, 
and exhibits four*, five, or more arms or spokes 
radiating from a circle, every arm teiminating 
in a crescent. 

sunwise (sun'u-iz), adv. [< sh«i -h -laisc.] In 
the direction of tlie sun’s apparent motion ; in 
the direction of tlie movement of tho hands of 
a watch. 

sun-worship (sTm'w6r‘'ship), «. Tho worship 
or adoration of the sun as tlio symbol of tho 
deity, as the most glorious object in natui’o, or 
as tho source of light and heat; heliolatry. 
See fire-worship. 

Sun-worginp is by no means universal among the lower 
races of mnnkimi, but manifests itself in the upper levels 
of savage religion in districts f.ar and wide over the eartli, 
often assuming tlio prominence wlticli it keeps and de- 
velopes in the faiths of the barhaiic world. 

E. D. Tgtor, Prim. Culture, n. 269. 

A wor- 



Sun-spot of March sth, 1873. 


face. They last from a few hours to many montlis. They 
are known to be shallow cavities in tlie pliotosphere, de- 
pressed several Imndred miles below the general level 
and owe their darkness mainly to the absorption of light 
due to tlie cooler vapors which nil tliem. Tlicir cause .and , . 

the precise theory of tlielr formation are still uncertain, SUn-WOrshiper (sun w6r'ship-6r), )). 
though it is more than probable tliat they are in some way shiper of the sun; afire-worshiper. 


A small mouthful, ns of liquor or broth ; a lit- 
tle taken with the lips; a sip. 

Shew ’em a crust of bread, 

Tlieyll saint mo presently ; and skip like apes 
For a mp of wine. Fletcher, Sea Voyage, iv. 2. 

supawn (su-pfin'), n. [Also suppaien, sepawn, 
sepon (also, in a D. spelling, sepaen); of Amor. 
Ind. origin, prob. connected with pone, for- 
merly panne, Amor. Ind. oppone: see poneh.] 
A dish consisting of Indian meal boiled in 
water, usually eaten with milk: often called 
ninsh. [U. S.] 

Ev’n in thy native regions, how I blush 
To hD:^ tlie Pennsylvanians call thee Slusli I 
On Hudson's banks while men of Belgic spawn 
Insult and eat tliee by tlie name Siippatcn. 

J. Barlow, Hasty Pudding, i. 
Tliey ate tlielr mipaen and rollichcs of an evening, 
smoked tlielr pipes in the chimney-nook, and upon the 
Lord’s Day waddled their wonted way to theGereformeerde 
Kerclie. E. L. Bynner, Begum’s Daughter, i. 

supe (sup), n. [An abbr. of super, 1, for super- 
numerary.'] 1. A supernumerary in a theater; 
a super. [Colloq.] — 2. A toady; espeeially, 
M^who toadies the professors. [College slang, 

t’’® supe (sup), V. t.; pret. and pp suped, ppr. sup- 
ing. [< supe, «.] To act the supe, in either 
sense. 

supellectile (su-pe-lok'til), a. and n. [< L. su- 
pcltex (supcllcetil-), household utensils.] I. a. 
Pertaining to household furniture ; hence, or- 
namontal. [Rare.] 

The heart of the Jcivs is empty of faith, . . . and gar- 
nished with a few broken traditions and ceremonies : 
pcllcctile complements instead of substantial graces. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, n. 37. 
II. An article of household furniture; 
hence, an ornament. [Rare.] 

The lieart, then, being so accepted a vcss(51, keep it at 
home; having but one so precious supcllectUc or move- 
able, part not with it upon any terms. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 259. 
super-. [F. super-, sur- = Sp. Pg. super-, sohre- 
= It. siqyer-, sopra-, < L. super-, pre&c, < super, 
prep., over, above, beyond, = Gr. vwkp, over, 
above: see hyper-. In ML. and Rom. stfper- is 
moro confused with the related supra-. In 
words of OP. origin it appears in E. as sur-, as 
in sur])risc, surrender, surround, etc.] A prefix 
of Latin origin, meaning ‘over, above, beyond^: 
equivalent to hyper- of Greek origin, or over- 
of English origin, in use it has either (a) the mean- 
ing ‘over’ or ‘above’in place or position, as In superstruc- 



super- 

ixtre, etc., or (6) the meaning *over, above, beyond' in 
manner, degi-ee, measure, or the like, as in supcrexcdlent, 
mperjinc, etc. It is a common English formative, espe- 
cially in technical use. In chemistry it is used similarly 
to per-. In zoology and anatomy it is used like hyper-. 
sometimes like cpi-, is the opposite of sxih-, suhter-, and 
hipn-, and is the same as sxtpra-. The more recent and 
technical compounds of super- which follow are left with- 
out further etymology. 

super (su'p6r), Jt. ^ [Abbr. of the "words indi- 
cated in the definitions.] 1 . A supernumerary ; 
specifically, a supernumerary actor. 

My father was a man of extraordinary irritability, partly 
natural, partly induced by having to deal with such pre- 
ternaturally stupid people as the lowest class of actors, 
the ttijKrg, are found to be. 

Yates, Fifty Years of London Life, I. ii. 

2. A superhive. See har super^ under har '^. — 

3. A superintendent. [Colloq. in all uses.] 
SUperable (su'p6r-a-bl), a. [< L. snperahiUs, 

that may be suimounted, < supcrarc^ go over, 
rise above, surmount, < super ^ over: see ^aper-.] 
Capable of being overcome or conquered; sur- 
mountable. 

Antipathies are generally superahle by a single effort 
Johmoriy Rambler, No. 120. 

superableness (su'p^r-a-bl-nes), ??. The qual- 
ity of being superable of surmountable. Bailey. 
Buperably (su'p6r-a-bli), adv. So as to be su- 
perable. 

superabound (su^p6r-a-bound'), r. i. [= F. 
surahondcr = Pr. sohrondar = Sp. sohreahuudar 
= Pg. sohreahuudar, superahundar = It. soprah- 
hondarc, < LL. supcrahundarc, superabound, < 
L. super, above, + ahundarc, overtlow, abound: 
see flftowHf?.] To abound above or beyond mea- 
sure; be very abundant or exuberant; bo more 
than sufficient. 

In those cities where the gospel hath abounded, sin 
hath ffupera&otoidcd, Pcv. T, M’orks, II. 271. 

God has filled the world with beauty to overflowing — 
tuperahounding beauty. J. F. Clarke, Sclf-Culture, p. 183. 

superabundance (su^pir-a-bun'dans), n. [= 
F. siirahou^aiicc = Pr. soircliaboii'dansa = Sp. 
solrcaiiindancia = It. soprabbondnnea, < LL. 
siipcrabididaiitia, superabundance, < L. super- 
abundan(t-)s, superabundant: see sujicrabu})- 
daiif.J The state of being superalmndant, or 
more than enough; excessive abundance; e.x- 
ccss. 

ifnny things are found to be monstrous prodigious in 
>'atare; the cflects wliercof dlucrs attribute . . . citiier 
to defect or gupcr-abouridnttce in Nature. 

Ileytcood, Hierarciiy of Angeis, p. 4G2. 

superabundant (su'ptr-.a-bun'daut), a. [= F. 
surabondant = Sp. subrcabundanic = Pg. sobrea- 
bimdantc, supcrabundanic = It. soprabbondantc, 
< L. supcrabnndun{i-)s, ppr. of supcrabundarc, 
superabound: see superabound.] Abounding to 
e.xeess; being more than is sufficient; redun- 
dant. 

God gives not onely come for need, 

But likewise sup’ral/undant seed. 

Herrick, To God. 

superabundantly (su'per-a-bun'dnnt-li), adv. 
In a superabundant manner; more than suffi- 
ciently; redundantly. 

Nothing hut the uncreated infinite can adequately fill 
and superabundantly satisfy the desire. Chnjnc. 

superacidulated (su^p6r-a-sid'u-la-ted), a. 
Acidulated to excess. 

BUperacromial (su^pCT-a-kro'mi-al), a. Situ- 
ated upon or above the acromion.” Also supra- 
acromial. 

superadd (su-p6r-ad'), v, t. [< L. supcraddcrc, 
aad over and above, < super, over, + addcrc, 
add: see add,"] To add over and above; join 
in addition. 

To the obligations of creation all the obligations of re- 
demption and the new creation are superadded ; and this 
tlireefold cord should not so easily be broken. 

Baxter, Divine Life, i. 11. 
Y\\(i superadded circumstance which would evolve the 
genius had not yet come ; the universe had not yet beck- 
oned. George Eliot, Jflddlcmarch, x. 

superaddition (8u''ptr-a-disb'pn),)i. 1. The net. 
of superaddiiig, or the stato' of being super- 
added. 

It is quite evident that the higher forms of life are the 
result of continued ffupcradcZiftcm of one result of growth- 
force on another. 

E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 307. 
2. That -whicb is superadded. 

It was unlikely women should become virtuous by or- 
naments and superadditions of morality who did decline 
the laws and prescriptions of nature. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1836), I. 38. 

superadvenient (su''''p6r-ad-ve'nient), a. 1. 
Coming upon; coming to the increase or assis- 
tance of something. 
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The soul of man may have matter of triumph when he 
has done bravely by a superadvenient assistance of his 
God. Dr. H. More. 

2. Coming unexpectedly. [Bare.] 
superagency (su-pSr-a'jen-si), «. A higher or 
superior agency. 

superaltar (su'pfer-al-tilr), n. [< ML. super- 
altarc, < L. super, over, + altare, altar.] A 
small slab of stono consecrated and laid upon 
or let into the top of an altar which has not 
been consecrated, or which has no stone mensa : 
often used as a portable altar. [The word is 
often incorrectly used of the altar-ledge or 
-ledges (f/radhtes), also called the rctahlc.^ 
superambulacral (su-por-am-biVla'kral), a. 
In cool., situated above ambulacra. Huxley, 
Anat. Invert., p. 483. 

superanal (su-per-a'nal), a. In entom., same 
as supra-anal. 

superangelic(su^p^r-an-jeFik), More than 
angelic ; sxiperior in nature or rank to the an- 
gels; relating to or connected with a world or 
state of existence higher than that of the an- 
gels. 

I nra not prepjired to say that a Being, con- 

tinuing such, might not have entered into all our wants 
.and feelings as truly as one of our r.acc. 

Chauning, Perfect Life, p. 217. 

superangular (su-ptr-ang'giVlilr), a. Situated 
over or above the angular boiio of the mandible : 
more frequently surnuynlar (which see), 
superannatet (su-per-an'fit), r. i. [< ML. su- 
perauuatus, pp. of sujKranuarc surauncr), 
live beyond tho year, hence (in F.) grow very 
old, < L. super, over, -H anuus, a j’car: see an- 
nual.'] To live beyond tho year. 

The dying In the winter of the roots of plants that arc 
annual scemeth to be partly caused by the over-expence 
of the sap into stalk and leaves, which being prevented, 
they will superannate, if they stand warm. 

Bacon, Nat. nist., § 448. 

superannuate (6ii-p6r-an'u-at), v. ; pret. and 
pp. superannuated, pj)r. superanmtating. [Al- 
tered, in apparent conformity with annual, 
from superauuate, q. v.J I. trans. 1, To im- 
pair or disqualif}' in any way by old age: used 
chiefly in tho past participle: as, k siqycrauuu- 
ated magistrate. 

Some superannuated Virgin that hath lost her Lover. 

Uou'cll, Letters, I. i. 12. 

Were there any hopes to outlive vice, or a point to he 
sup'^rannuated from sin, it were worthy our knees to Im- 
plore tho days of Methuselah. 

Sir T. Brotmc, Rcligio Medici, I. 42. 

A CT/pcrrtttttwaterf beauty still unmarried. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, .xxvill. 

2. To sot aside or displace as too old; specifi- 
cally, to allow to retire from service on a pen- 
sion, on account of old ago or infirmity; give a 
retiring pension to; put on tlic retired list; pen- 
sion off: as, to siqycraunuatc a seaman. 

Historj- 6clcntific.ally treated restores the ancient gift 
of prophecy, and with It may restore that ancient skill by 
which a new doctrine was ftmiishcd to each new period 
and tljc old doctrine could he fanterannuated witliout dis- 
respect. J. Jt. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 224. 

ii.t intrans, 1. To last beyond tho year. — 2. 
To bocomo impaired or disabled by length of 
3 'ears; live until weakened or useless, 
superannuate (su-p6r-an'ii-at), a. [Cf. suprr- 
annuafe, V.] Superannuated; impaired or dis- 
abled through old ago; lasting until useless. 
Doubtless his church will be no hospital 
For superannuate forms and mumping shams. 

Lotvell, Cathedral. 

superannuation (su-pOr-an-u-fi'shon), n. [< 
siqicrannuate + -ion.] 1. Tlio condition of be- 
ing superannuated; disqualification on account 
of old ago; of persons, senility; decrepitude. 

Bljness blinking tlirough llie watery eye of superannu- 
ntion. Coleridge. 

The world itself is In .a state of superannuation, If there 
be such a word. Cou'per, To Joseph Uill, Feb. 16, 1781. 

2. The state of being superannuated, or re- 
moved from office, employrncut, or tho like, 
and receiving anallow'ance on account of long 
service or of old age or iiiunoitj’; also, a pen- 
sion or allow’anco granted on such account. 
Also used attributively : as, a superannuation 
list. 

In the first place superannuation Is a guarantee of fidel- 
ity; in the second place, it encourages cllicient officers; 
in the third place, it retains good men in the service. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVII. 579. 

3. The state of Iiaviug lived boj'oud the normal 
period. 

Tlic world is tjT>ifled by the Wandering Jew. Its sor- 
row is a form of superannuation. 

G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 201. 

4. Antiquated character. 


superbiquintal 

A monk he seemed by . . . the superannuation of his 
knowledge. De Quincey, John Foster. 

superaqueous (sii-per-a'kw’f-us), a. Situated 
or being above the water. [Rare.] 

There has been no evidence to show that the uprights 
supported a superaqueous platform. 

Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XV. 459. 

superarrogantt (sii-pfer-ar'o-gant), a. .Arro- 
gant beyond measure. 

The Pope challengcth a faculty to cure spiritual irapo- 
tencies, leprosies, and possessions. Alas ! it is not in his 
power, though in his pride and superarroganl glory. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 42. 

SUperation (su-pe-ra'sbqn), n. [= F. superation, 
< L. superaiio{n-), an overcoming, < superare, 
pp. superatus, go over.] 1. The apparent pass- 
ing of one planet by another, in consequence of 
the more rapid movement in longitude of the 
latter. — 2. The act or process of surmounting; 
an overcoming. 

This superb and artistic superation of the difficulties of 
dancing in that unfriendly foot-gear. 

Howells, Venetian Life, ii. 

superb (su-p6rb'), a. [= F. superhe = Sp. so- 
herhio = Pg. soherbo = It. superho, < L. superhus, 
proud, haughty, domineering, < super, over: see 
super-. Cf. Gr. vTripISiog, overweening, outra- 
geous, < vTTEp, over, 4* /3/a, strength, force.] If. 
Proud; haughty; arrogant. Bailey, 1731. — 2. 
Grand; lofty; magnificent; august; stately; 
splendid. 

Wliere noble W^estmoreland, his country’s friend, 
Bids British greatness love the silent shade, 

Wliere piles superb, in classic elegance. 

Arise, and all is Roman, like his heart. 

C. Smart, The Uop-Qarden, ii. 

lie [Thoreaul gives us now and then superb outlooks 
from some jutting crag. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 208. 

3. Rich; elegant; sumptuous; showy: as, su- 
perb furniture or decorations. 

The last grave fop of the last age, 

In a superb and feather’d hearse. 

Churchxll, The Ghost. 

4. Voryfino; first-rate: as, a exhibition. 
[Colloq.] — Superb bird of paradise, Lophorhina su- 
perha: so named by Latham, aiier le superhe of Brisson (1700). 



Superb Bird of ParatUse {Lof/torhina sitferba), male. 


It was placed in the genus Paradisca, till Vieillot founded 
for it the generic name under which it is now known, in 
tho form //Pp/torina (1810). The superb is confined to New 
Guinea. The male is 9 inches long ; the general color is vel- 
vety-black, burnished and spangled with various metallic 
irideacence; the mantle rises into a sort of shield, and the 
breastplate is of rieli metallic green plumes mostly edged 
witli copper. The female is brown of various sliades, as 
chocolate and rufous and blackish, varied with white in 
some places, and has the under parts mostly pale-buff 
cross-barred with brown. — Superb Illy, a plant of the 
genus Gloriosa, especially G. superha. — Superb warbler. 
See JfafwrKfi. =Syn. 2. Magnificent, Splendid, etc. (see 
grand), noble, beautiful, exquisite. 

superbiatet, v. t. [< superb + -i-atc.] To make 
haughty. 

By living under Pharaoh, how quickly Joseph learned 
the Courtship of an Oath! Italy builds a Villain; Spain 
superbiates; Germany makes a drunkard. 

Feltham, Resolves, i. 69. 

superbioust, g. [< ^IL. *supcrbiosus (in adv. 
superbiose), < L. superbia, pride, < superhus, 
proud: see s»pcrZ;.] Proud; haughty. 

For that addition, In scorneand contempt an- 

nexed by you unto our publicjue prayer. 

Declaration of Popish Imposture (1603). (Fares.) 

superbipartient (su^pt*r-bI-piLr'ti-ont), a. [< 
LL. suj)crbq)articu{t-)s, < L. super, over, 4* bis, 
bi-, twice, + particn(t-)s, ppr. otpaj'tirc, divide: 
see parf.] Exceeding by two thirds — that is, 
ill the ratio to another number of 5 to 3.— Super- 
bipartient double, a number which is to another num- 
ber ns 8 to 3. 

superbiquintal (su'‘'p0r-bi-kw’in'tal), a. Related 
to another number as 7 to 5 ; exceediug by two 
fifths. 



superbitertial 

superbitertial (su^pir-bl-tfer'shnl), a. Same as 
siipcrbiparticiit. 

superbly (su-pfei-b'li), adv. In a superb man- 
ncr. (nt) llanplitily; contemptuously: as, he snubbed 
him superbly, (h) Jtichly; elegantly; magnificently: as, 
a book superbly bound. 

superbness (su-perb'nes), ??. The state of be- 
ing sux^erb; maguificonce. Imp. Diet. 

supercalenderea (sfi-per-karen-d6rd), a. Not- 
ing x)aper of high xiolish that lias received an 
unusual degree of rolling, paper passed through 
the calendering-rolls attached to the Fourdrinicrmachine 
is known as maddne-calcndcrcd. When passed again 
through a stack of si.K or more calendering-rolls, it is know n 
as supercalcndcrcd. 

supercallosal (su^p6r-ka-ld'sal), a. and n. I. a. 
In anat.^ lying above the coi'inis callosum: 
specifjnng a lissnro or sulcus of the median 
aspect of tho cerebrum, otherwise called the 
callosomarqinat and splcnUil fissure or sulcus. 

II. V. The supercallosal fissure or sulcus. 

supercanopy (su-p6r-kan'o-pi), u. In ornamen- 
tal constructions and ropresentations, such as 
tho shrine or the engraved brass, an ui)pcr arch, 
gable, or the like covering in ono or more sub- 
ordinate nic'hcs, arches, etc. 

supercargo (sii-per-kiir'go), II. [Accom. < Sj). 
Pg. sobrccnrf/(f, a supercargo, < .fobre, over, d- 
carqa. cargo: sec cargo.'] A xmrson in a mer- 
chant ship whoso business is to manage the 
sales and superintend all tho commercial con- 
cerns of tho voyage. 

supcrcargoship (su-pM*-kiir'"6-shii)), ». [< 
supf'i'corgo 4* -!^bip.] Tho position or business 
of supercargo. 

*• I nm in erso, " says this brother (of Wa'ililiigtoti Irvliigl, 
ill a letter dated Liverpool, March 0, isoLi, “ to any fniprr- 
eaTi)<>di\i\ or nnythlng that may bear you to dintant or 
uidnemUy elimatcs." 

Pierre M. Irving, Wnphliigton Ir^ltig, I. Iu7. 

supercelestial (su'per-se-los'tial), a. [< Idj. 
ftiiprraekfitis, that is above heaven, < L, super, 
above, + heaven: see cde^tial.] 1. Sit- 

uated above the firmament or vault of heuvoii, 
or above all tlie heavens. The doctrine of superce- 
lestial regions belongs to Plato, who. In the ‘'I’lmdruB'* 
(trails b) .Towi.lt\ gajs • “Now of tlie heaven wliKli is 
aiiove the heiiM-ns Klreek «'fr<povpaMo«l ti'* earth!) tiovt 
has e\er sung or w III sing wortlilly ; hut 1 niusl tidl, for I 
jini hound to biieak truly w hen speaking of the truth. 'I'hc 
colorless and shapele's and Inlangiblo e«5cnce an<l only 
reality dwells encircled hy true knowleilge in this home. 
% isitilo to the mind atone, w lio is tlie lord of the foul." 

I dare not think that any heaven, orwhat- 
soever else, nut himself, was Increate and eternal. 

Iloleiyfi. 

2. More than cclo.stial; havinga nature liighcr 
than tliat of celestials; superangclic. 
superceremonious (su-por-ser-e-mo'ni-us), a 
Exee.ssively ceremonious; too mueli given to 
eeremonio.s. /{j>. (raudcii, Tear.s of the Cliureli, 
p. G2o. (Danc.'i.) 

supercharge (su-per-diiirj'), v. t, 1. To charge 
or fill to excess. Atticiurum, No. j). dlKi. 

— 2. In her., to place as a supercharge. 

supercharge (sil'pcr-churj). a. In her., a eluirgc 

borne upon an ordinary or other charge: tlius, 
tlirec mullets charged* ujioii a fesso or liend 
constitute a .siiju reharge. 

SUpercheryt (su-per'elie-ri), a. [< OF. suiHr- 
ehtnc, F. supcrchcne = Sp. supt rchcrin, \ It. 
tutpcrchicna, oppression, injury, fraud, < .soj/rr- 
chin, excessive, ahso excess, < L. suj)cr, above; 
see.saprr-.] Deceit; clieating; fraud. Jlaitrg, 
1731 . 

supercilia, a. Plural oi sup/ rcilium. 

superciliaris (sii-per-sil-i-a'ris). a.; jil, .siiiirr- 
ciltarcs (-rez). [NL. : see supi rnluiri/.] Tlio 
muscle of tlie brow wliicli wrinkles tho skin of 
tile forehead vertically; tho cornigalor siiper- 
cilli. 

superciliary (su-xiCT-siFi-a-ri), a. [< NL. .s-apr/-- 
cili(nis,(. L.siijierciltum, eyebrow, hence hnugli- 
tiness, < super, over, + •\/ hal ns in Or. sa'/t :rr(/y, 
hide, conceal, + -or//.] 1. Situated over the eye- 
lid — that is, ov(«r or above tho eyo, as tho eye- 
brow ; suxx'rorbital : as, tho supt rciliari/ riilges. 

— 2. Of or iiortaining to tho supereilia or eye- 
brows; contained in or eoniioctod with tlie .su- 
Xoorciliary region ; supororbital. See cut under 
Coluber . — 3. Marked by the supereilia ; having 
a conspicuous streak over tho eye: as, a super- 
ciliarg bird. Also .‘fapracihur//. _ superciliary 
arch, tlio arched hupcrorbital border or rldgo — Super- 
clllnry mUBClO, the Hupercillatifl. Also called comiifutor 
sxtpercilii. See cut under munclci.— Superciliary ridgo. 
(a) A jirominence over tlie eye gradually developed in man 
liy the formation of tho frontal BlnuBcs, which causcR this 
part of the bone to hiilge out. It is absent in elilldliuod, 
and varies much In dlllerent Individuals. (6) 'J'he super- 
orbital prominence of various animals, formed by the pro- 
jection of the upper edge of tho orbit Itself, or of a sepa- 
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rate superorbital ossicle. — Superciliary alileld in or- 
nith., a prominent plate or shelf projecting over the eye, 
as of many birds of prey.— Superciliary woodpecker, 
J*icu8 (or Colaptesor Zebrapxeus or Centurus or Melanerpes) 
superciliaris (or superciliosus or sitboeularis or striatxis) of 
Cuba, 11 inches long, with the sides of tho head conspicu- 
ously striped, and tiic nape and belly crimson. 

supercilious (su-pfer-sil'i-us), a. [< L. sujwr- 
ciiiosiis, haughty, aiTogant, < supcrciliiim, pride, 
nrrogaiiee: see supcrciliiim.'] 1. Lofty with 
pride; li.aiightiiy contemptuous; overhearing. 

Age, which always brings ono privilege, that of being 
insolent and supercilious without punishment. 

put. Speech in Iteply to M'alpolc. 

2. Mauifestiiig liauglit iiiess, or proceeding from 
it; overbearing; aiTogant: as, a supercilious 
air; supercilious behavior. 

The deadliest sin, I say, that same supercilious con- 
sciousness of no sin. Carlyle. {Imp. Diet.) 

= Syn. Disdainful, contemptuous, overweening, lordly, 
consequential. See arroyanee. 

superciliously (su-per-siFi-us-li), adv. In a su- 
liercilious manner; haughtily; with an air of 
contomx>t. MiUuau. 

superciliousness (su-per-sil'5-ns-ncs), n. The 
state or character of being supercilious ; haugli- 
t incss; an overbearing temper or manner. 

Tlmt, In case they prove fit to be dcclincil, they may ap- 

f icar to have been rejected, not by our sujh'reiliousness or 
azlness, but (after a fair trial) iiy our experience. 

Hoyle, Works, III. 109. 

= Syn. Pride, 7're/M/m/)fion, etc. Sec nrro^nnee. 
supercilium (su-per-siFi-tim), II.; x>l. supereilia 
(-a). [< L. supercilium. eyebrow, lig. a nod, tho 

will, hence pride, liaugiitiiioss, arrogance, < su- 
per, over, + eilium, eyelid : see cilium.] 1 . Tho 
eyebrow, (n) The Bupercillary region, ridge, or arch, in- 
efthiing tlielialrs wliich grow upon it; tlichrow-rldgu ami 
ORROclalc structures, (b) Tlie hairs of the eyebrow collec- 
tively; the e)chrow (»( or<llnar>' Iniigtinge, a conspicuous 
feature of the couutenauccof inont persons : commonly in 
the plural, meaning the right and left eyebrows together. 
See second cut uiHlerei/el. 

2. In aue. arch., tho upper inomhor of a cor- 
niee; also, tho small fillet on either side of tlio 
seotia of tho Ionic base. — 3. In entom., an 
arched line of color partly stirrounding an 
oeelliis. 

SUporcivilizcd (su-per-siv'i-lizd), a. Civilized 
to excess; ovor-civilizod. Harper's Maq., 
LXXVI. 310. 

superclass (su'i>cr-kh'is), «. A group ombrn- 
cing two or more classes, or a single class con- 
tru'^ting with such a eoinhination. Tims, birds and 
reptiles are cln<ses cou«tltutIng a stii>ere!a«^«, Snuropdda. 
contrasting with yiammnUa. as a superclass rej)re'‘enteu 
by the mammals onl). am! with leUthyopdda, a super- 
class iticludiiig tlie several classes of tlsb-llke vertebrates, 
t’omparc rubpUylum. 

suporcolumnar (sfFper-ko-lnm'nljr), a. Situ- 
ated over a column or columns; of, pertaining 
to, or eharaeterizetl hy snpereobimniation. 
supercolumniation (su'pcr-kp-lum-ni-n'shon), 
n. In arch., tlte placing of one order above 
another. 

supercomprehension (su-pcr-kom-pn}-hen'- 
.shon), u. Coinprcliension suiierior to wliat is 
<‘onnnon ; superior comprehension. 

MoUna snhl, for liistnncr, tliat tJod s.aw the future pos- 
sible mtsid tiinii through Ills mj^'ranupreheunou of hu- 
man nature. Mind, .Nil. 

superconception (su'iK-r-kon-Hei/slion), ». 

Same ns .supvrf/tation. 

As nho in tho«c wlivrc ono child was 

like the fattier, tlie <itner like tlie adulterer. 

.Vir T. Ilnurnr, Vulg Lrr.. 111. 17. 

SUperconfonnityi (SU ' per-kou-fdr ' mi-ti), u. 
Exce.ssive conformity, as to ceretnoninl usages ; 
over-coinpliniKM‘. 

.\ pragmatlck ruj^er ctnxfnrmitu. 

Dp. tJauden. Te.ars of the tiiurch, p. 113. (DnnVx.) 

superconscious (su-per-kon'shus), «. Uncon- 
scious; of too lofty a nature to ho conscious. 
SUperconscquence (su-pcr-koiFse-kwens), a. 
Hcinote consequence. 

Kor, not attaining the dcutcropcopy and second Intention 
<»f tlie words tile) arc fnliituomlt their 
figures, or trojmloglca. Sir T. Droirne, \’ulg. r.rr., 1. 3. 

SUpercrescencO (su-per-kres'ens), u. [< JIL. su- 
jnrcre.'tccntia, overgrowth, redundance, (.super- 
ensccnit-).% growing over: sco supcrcrcseciit.] 
Tlmt wliich grows upon another gi'owing thing; 
a parasite. Sir T. Browne^ Vulg. Err., ii. (3. 
[Kure.] 

supercrescent (su-pCT-krcs'ent), a, [< L. sujicr- 
vrv.sccu{t-).'t, pnr. of supcrcrcscerCf grow ui), grow 
over, excel, \ .supers above, + eresccrc, groNv: 
see crcsccui,'] Growing on some other growing 
thing. Imp. Diet, [Itare.] 
supercretaceouBCsu'pCT-lcTo-tu'shiuB), a. Same 
as sujiracrctaccou.s. 


supererogatory 

supercritical (su-p6r-krit'i-kal), a. Excessive- 
ly critical; hypercritical. iJjt. Gauden, Tears 
of the Church, p. 15. (Davies.) 
supercurious (su-p6r-ku'ri-us), a. Extremely 
or excessively cui'ious or inquisitive. Evelyn, 
Acetaria, viii. 

supercurve (su'p6r-k6rv), n. A two-dimen- 
sional continuum in five-dimensional space, 
superdentate (su-per-den'tat), a. In cetaceans, 
having teeth only in the upper jaw: the oxipo- 
sito of saWcHfflfc. Dewhurst, 1834. [Rare.] 
superdeterminate (su'^ptr-do-ter'mi-mU), a. 
Subject to more conditions than can ordinaiily 
bo satisfied at once — Superdeterminate relatlon. 

Sce relation. 

superdominant (sii-per-dom'i-nant), n. In mu- 
sic, samo as sulmciliniit. 
superembattled (su"p6r-em-bat'Id), a. Inhcr., 
embattled, or cut into battlements, on theupper 
side onlj- : ns, a fesso superemhattkd. In tliis 
case tho notches or crenelles are nsually ent 
down ono third of the width of the fesse. 
supereminence (su-p6r-em'i-nons), «. [= Sp. 
Pg. supcrcminciicia, < LL. supcrcmineiitia, < L. 
siipcrcmincn(t-)s: seo siipcrcmirioit.] Tho state 
of being supereminent; eminence superior to 
what is common ; distinguished eminence: as, 
tlio su 2 >crcniincnccoi Demosthenes as an orator. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
supereminencyt (su-p6r-om'i-nen-si),n. [Assh- 
pcrcmincncc (seo -cy).] Same as supcrcmincncc. 
SUpereminent{su-p6r-om'i-nont), «. [= F. snr- 
eminent = Sp. Pg. It. snpcrcmincntc, < L. super- 
cmincn(i-)s, ppr. of snpcrcmincrc, rise ahovc, 
overtop, < super, above, + cmincrc, stand out, 
project: see eminent,'] 1. Sm-passingly emi- 
nent; very lofty; particularly elevated. 

IVirln Is tlie Rcclonwiilch posscsseth the mpereminente 
or hyphest parte thereof [of the earth; nercste vnto heauen. 

J'eter Martyr (tr. tn llUen's First Boohs on America, cd. 

[Arber, p. 90). 

Tlie lofty nils, and nipcrcmincnt Mountains. 

Utyirood, Hierarchy of Angels, p, i. 
2. Eminent in a superior or in tlio highest de- 
gree ; surpassing others in excellence, power, 
authority, and the like. 

His miperrminrnt glory and majesty before whom we 
stand. Hooker, Hcclcs. Follty, y. 47. 

supereminently (su-p(ir-em'i-nent-li), adr. In 
a supereminent manner ; in a supremo degree 
of oxeelleneo, ability, etc. Milton, Free Com- 
monwealth. 

superendow (su'p6r-cn-dou'), r. t. To endow 
in nil oxtrnordinnry degree. Donne, Sermons, v. 
Bupererogant (sh-p(T-er'o-gant), a. [< L. sn- 
pcrcro(jiin{t-)s, ppr. of snpcrcrognrc ; seo snper- 
rroiKitc.] Snpererogatorj’. Stacl.'honsc, Hist. 
Bible. (Lnthtm.) 

Bupererogate (su-ptr-cr'o-gut), r. i. ; pret. and 
pp. snpcrcrorinh d, jrjir. snjicrerogating. [< LL. 
snpcrcrogntns, pp. of siiiicrcrognrc, pay out over 
and above, < L. super, above, + crognre, expend, 
]my out: sco crognle.] To do more than duty 
requires; mnkc up for some deficiency by ex- 
traordinary exertion. 

Good my loni, 

Let mine own creatures serve me ; othei'S will 
In tills work and I 
Shull think their dlllRence a mockery. 

Dean, and PI. (?), Taithful Friends, Iv. 4. 

supererogation (su-per-er-q-ga'shon), > 1 . [= 

F. surerogatinu = Sx>. supcrcrogaeiou = Pg. sit- 
]>crcroga{‘(lo = It. supcrcrogaziouc, < LL. sujicr- 
crogatio{ji-), a payment in addition, < supcrcro- 
gave, pay in addition: seo supcrcrogatc.] The 
act of ono who supoverogatos; perfoiTnaneo of 
more than duty requires. 

It would be a work of su}>crcroyation for us to sny one 
word In favor of niililnrj’ statistics ns a means of illustrat- 
ing' tliQ condition of iin army. 

Dr. J. ZJroini, Spare Uours, 3d sen, p. ICT. 
Works of supererogation, in Dom. Cath. theol., worV" 
done licyond what God recjiilrcs, and constltutiiiK a re- 
served store of merit from which tlie church may draw 
to dispense to those whose service is defective, 
supererogative (su''p6r-o-rog'n-tiv), a. [< su- 
pcrcrogatc -ivc.] Supererogatory. [Rare.] 

0 new and nevcr-hcard-of Sujiereroyatice heighth of 
wlsdomo and charity in our Lituigic I 

Milton, On Dcf. of Ilumb. Ilemonst. 

supererogato^ (sfFp6r-o-rog'a-to-ri), a. [= 
F. survrogatoirc = Sp. sujicrcrogatorio, < ^IL. 
*supcrcrogntorius, < LL. supcrcrogarc, pay in 
nduitioii ; ns supcrcrogatc 4- ~ory.] Partaking 
of supererogation; performed to an extent not 
enjoined or not required by duty; unnecessary; 
suiierfluous. 

The declamations of philosophy are generally rather 
exhausted on suj>ereroyatory duties than on such ns are 
indispensably ncccssarj'. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 8. 
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Euperessential (sii''pLT-e-seii'sliaI), a. Super- 
substantial ; of a nature wbicli transcends mere 
being and essence: applied to the One by the 
Platonic philosophers, especially Proelus. 
superethical (su-per-eth'i-kal), a. Transcend- 
ing the ordinary rules of ethics; more than 
ethical. 

Jloral tlieoloRj' contains a mpcrethical doctrine, as some 
crave divines have ridiculously called it. 

BoUnglroke, Authority in Jlatters of Religion, § 0. 

superexalt (sfi'-'pdr-eg-zalt'), V. t. [< L. Siijjcr- 
exaltarc, exalt above others, < super, above, + 
rsaltare, exalt: see exalt.'] To exalt to a su- 
perior degree. 

.she was super-exalted by an honour greater than the 
norld yet ever saw. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. ISaS), I. 31. 

superexaltation (su-per-ehs-al-ta'sbon), «. 
Elevation above the common degree. ' Hohj- 
(lay. 

superexceed (su^per-ek-sed'), v. t. [< LL. su- 
pcrexceclcrc, exceed, < super, .above, + cxrcdcre, 
exceed: see cxcecct,] To exceed greatly; sur- 
pass in large measure. [Rare.] 

This great Xatnre Katurant . . . 
IVhieli All things Holds, Fills All, doth All Embrace, 
Siiper-exceedes, Sustaines ; and in One place. 

Heyicood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 78. 

superexcellence (su-per-ek'se-lons), n. [< su- 
perexeellen(f) -1- -cc.] Superior excellence, 
superexcellent (su-per-ek'se-lont), a. [< LL. 
sup'erexcellcn{t-)s, very exeelient, < super, above, 
+ cxcellen(t-)s, excellent: see excellent.] Excel- 
lent in an uncommon or superior degree ; very 
excellent. 

One is Three, not in the confusion of Substance, hut 
vnitie of Person ; and this is the first and super-cxccltenl 
Commixtion. Heyicood, Hierarcliy of Angels, p. 310. 

superexcitation (sa-p6r-ek-si-tu'shon), n. Ex- 
cessive excitation. 

Disturbances of the sensibility produce mpcrexcitation 
which is subsequently replaced by cxbanstion. 

Pop. Sa. Ho., XXXI. 810. 

superexcrescence (su''per-eks-kres'ons), n. A 
superfluous outgrowth. Wiseman, Surgery, 
superfamily _(su'per-fam"i-li), u. In hio!., a 
gi'oup of families, or a group of a grade noxt 
above the family. Tims, the monkeys of the Now 
World constitute a superfamily, Cehoidca or I'lolyrrhiiia, 
contnistlng with tlioso of tlie Old World, Simioidea or Ca- 
tarrhiiia, Tlie superfainily formally intervenes between 
the family and the suborder; some authors are fond of 
this refinement, and the term is much used ; but tlte dif- 
ference between a suborder nnd a superfamily is not ob- 
vious. 

superfecundation (su-per-fok-nn-da'slion), n. 
Tlie fertilization of two ova at the same men- 
struation by two different acts of coition. Thi.s 
unquestionably oeours in woman, 
superfecundity (su-'per-fd-kun'di-ti), n. Su- 
perabundant fecundity, ormultiplication of the 
species. Macaulay, Sadler’s Ref. Refuted, 
superfetate (su-per-fd'tat), v. f. ; pret. and pp. 
superfetated, ppr. superfetating. [Fonnerly also 
superfpetate; (.h.suporfetatus, gp.otsuperfciarc, 
conceive anew whon already pregnant, < super, 
above, + fctare, bring forth, breed: see/cfws.] 
To conceive after a prior conception. 

The female brings forth twice in one montli, and so is 
said to superfetate, which ... is because her eggs are 
batched in her one after another. X. Grew, Museum. 

Euperfetation (sii‘‘'pcr-fe-ta'shpn), n. [For- 
merly also superfeotation ; = F. superfetation = 
Sp. superfctacion = Pg. superfetaQuo = It. siipcr- 
fetazione, < L. as if *supcrfctutio<,n-), < superfe- 
tarc, superfetate: see superfetate.] 1. A sec- 
ond conception some time after a prior one, by 
which two fetuses of different ago exist to- 
gether in the same female : often used figura- 
tively. The possibility of superfetation in tlie human 
female has been tlie subject of mncli investigation, but the 
iveiglitof evidence goes to show that itmayoccur notonly 
with double uteri, but also in the earlier period of pi eg- 
nancy, under rare conditions, with normal single uterus. 
Also called siiperconcepHon. 

^ Here is superfetation, child upon child, and, that which 
IS more strange, twins at a latter conception. 

Donne, Letters, Ixv. 

2, Tlie fetus produced by superfetation} hence, 
any excrescent growth. [Kare,] 

It then became a superfetation upon, and not an ingre- 
dient in, the national character. Coleridge. 

superfetet (su-p6r-fot'), v. [Also su;perf(]ctc; < 
Oi?. superfeterj superfccter, < L. superfeiarCf su- 
perfetate: see siipcrfciaic,'] I. inirans. To su- 
peifotate. 

It makes me pregnant and to superfete. 

Hoivcll, Poem to Charles I., 1C41. 

II. irons. To coneoive after a former con- 
ception. 

381 
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His Brain may -very well raise and superfeete a second 
Thought. lloxcell. Letters, fv. 19. 

superfibrination (su-p6r-f5-bri-na'shon), n. 
Excessive tendency to form fibrin, or excess of 
fibrin in the blood. 

SUperficef (su'pfer-fis), n. [< MB. sitperJicCf < OP. 
supcrJlcCf surface ; see superficieSf surface.'] Su- 
perficies; surface. 

The zodlak in hevene is ymagened to be a superfiec con* 
tienyng a latitude of 12 degrees. Chaucer, Astrolabe, L 21. 

The turned in water ... filling the dusty trenches nnd 
long emptyed cisterns, nnd a while after covering in many 
places the superfees of the land. Sandys, Travalles, p. 79. 

superficial (sfi-p6r-fish'nl),rt. [<ME.5Mpcr^cm?, 
< Q¥ , superftcicly F. supcrfciel := Pr. Sp. Pg. su- 
perftcUti ■=- It. supcrftcioley < LL. sujycrjicialiSj of 
or pertainiiig to the surface: see superjlcics.] 

1. Lying in or on, or pertaining to, the super- 
ficies or surface ; not penetrating below the sur- 
face, literally or figur«atively ; being only on the 
surface ; not reaching to the interior or essence ; 
shallow: as, a^iipcry/c/rticolor; a. superficial re- 
semblance. 

MHjenne the must boileth scomc of the grape 
That wol rise and be sui>erjiciaUe, 

So take hem that nought oon of hem escape. 

Palladius, llusbondric (E. E. T. S.), p, 202. 
The discovery of flint tools or celts in the superficial 
formations in many parts of the world. 

D/rncin, Origin of Species, p. 31. 

2. Of persons or their mental states or acts, 
comprehending only what is apparent or ob- 
vious; not deop or profound; not thorough. 

This superficial tale 
Is but a preface of Iicr wortny praise 

Shako, 1 Hen. VI., v. 5. 10. 
Their knowledge is so very superficial, and so ill- 
grounded, that it is impossible for them to describe in 
what consists the beauty of these works. Dryden. 

For how miserable will our Case be, if we have nothing 
but a sttperficial Faith, and a sort of Anniversary De\o* 
tion- Stitlingfieet, Sermons, III. ix. 

He (Temple] seems to have been . , . a lively, agreeable 
young man of fashion, not by any means deeply reiul, but 
versed in all the superficial accomplishments of a gentle, 
nian. ilacaulay, Sir William Temple, 

Even the most practised and earnest minds must needs 
be superficial in the greater part of their attainments. 

J. if. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 52. 

3. In not deep-seated or profound; lying 
on the surface of some part, or near but not on 
the surface of the whole body; subcutaneous; 
cutaucous: specifically said of various tissues 
and structures.— -Superficial content or contents. 
See eonfent^.— Superficial deposits, the most recent of 
the geological formations; unconsolidated dctritnl mate- 
rial lying on or near the surface, and generally unstratl- 
fled, or only very rudely stratified. Most of wdiat Is called 
diluvium, drift, or alluvium might bo called by geologists 
u superflelai deposit, especially if spoken of with refci ence 
to much older formations lying beneath.— Superficial 
fascia. Sce/(i$cia,7(a).— Superficial reflexes. See re- 
^-—Superficial stomatitis. SeesfaOTa<iff?.s:Syn. 1. 
External, exterior, outer.— 2. Slight, smattering, sliallow. 

superficialist (su-per-fish'aMst), «. [< super- 
ficial + -tsf.] One who attends to anything 
superficially; one of superficial attainments ; a 
sciolist; asmatterer. .Henu?, Beauties of Paris, 

1. 08. 

superficiality (su-per-fisk-i-al'i-ti), pi. su- 
pcrficialitics (-tiz). [= F. supcrjicialitf = Sp. 
supcrficiaUdad = Pg. supcrficialidadc = It. su- 
pcr/!cialitd,<IjJj.*superp'cialita(t-)s,BupBTScial- 
noss, < superficialis, superficial : see superficial. 
Cf. supcrfcialty.] 1. The character of being 
superficial, in any (literal or figurative) sense ; 
want of depth or thorougliuess ; shallowness. 

SIic despised superficiality, and looked deeper than the 
color ol things. luimb, Mrs, Battle on Whist. 

2. That which is superficial or shallow, in any 
(literal or figurative) sense; a superficial per- 
son or thing. 

Furcliasing ac<[uittal ... by a still harder poniilty, 
that of being a triviality, supc.yiriofi(F, self-advertiser, and 
partial or total quack. Carlyle, Mirabeau. 

superficialize (sO-per-fish'al-iz), ».; pret. and 
pp. superficialhcd, ppr. superficializing. [< su- 
perficial + -ize,] I. trans. To treat or regard 
in a superficial, shallow, or slight manner. 
[Rare.] 

It is a charactcristio weakness of the day to superficial, 
ize evil ; to spread a little cold cream over Pandeinoniuni. 

Whipple, Lit. and Life, p. 188. 

n, intrans. To be superficial or shallow; 
think, feel, or write superficially. [Rare.] 
Better to elaborate the history of Greece or of Rome or 
of England than to superficialize in genera! history. 

The Galaxy, March, 1871, p. S28. 
superficially (su-pfer-fish'al-i), adv. In a su- 
perficial manner, in any sense of the word super- 
ficial. Goldsmith. 
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superficialness (su-p6r-fish'al-nes), u. _ The 
state or character of being superficial, in any 
sense. Bailey. 

superficialtyt (su-per-fish'al-ti), n. [< ME. su- 
pcrfieiallic, < OP. * superficial tc, < LL. ^super- 
fieiaUia(t-)s, superfieialness: seesupcrficiality.] 
Superficies. 

In als many iorneyes may thei gon fro Jerusalem unto 
other Confynyes of the Superficialtie of the Erthe bezonde. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 183. 

superficiary (su-per-fish'i-a-ri), a. and n. [= 
P. supcrficiairo = Pr. supcrficiari = Sp. It. sii- 
porficiario, < LL. supcrficiarius, situated on an- 
other man’s laud, < L. superficies, surface: see 
superficies.] 1. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
superficies or surface ; superficial. — 2, In law, 
situated on another’s land. W. Smith. 

II. u. ; pi. superficiaries (-riz). In law, one 
to whom a right of surface is gi'anted; one who 
pays the quit-rent of a house built on another 
man’s ground. 

superficies (su-pte-fish'iez), n. [= P. supcrficie 
= Pr. superficia = Sp. Pg. It. superficie, < L. su- 
perficies, the upper side, the top, surface, super- 
ficies, < super, above, -I- facies, form, figure, 
face: see/accl.] 1. A boundary between two 
bodies; a surface. 

Here’s nothing but 

A superficies , colours, and no substance. 

Massinger. City Madam, v. 3. 

The most part of . . . [the wells) would ebbe and flow 
as the Sea did, and he leuell or little higher then the su. 
pcrficiesot the se.a. Capt. John Smith, Woiks, II. 112. 

2. In civil law, the right which one person might 
have over a building or other thing in or upon 
the surface of the land of another person. Also 
used for such tiling itself, if so united with the land ns 
to tona a part of it. = Syn. 1. Surface, etc. See outside. 
superfine (su-p6r-fin'), a. [< F.supcrfin = Sp. 
Pg. superfino; ns super- +fiiicK] 1. Vei'y fine, 
or most fine; surpassing others in fineness: 
as, superfine cloth. — 2. Excessively or faulti- 
ly subtle: over-subtle; over-refined Superfine 

fUe. See filet. 

superfineness (su-per-fin'nes), n. The oharao- 
tor of being superfine. 

superfinical (su-pto-fin'i-kal), «. Excessively 
finical. See supcrserviccahh. 

A . . . superfinical rogue. Shak., Lear, ii. 2 (quartos), 
superflut (su'p6r-fl6), a. [ME., < OF. superflu: 
see superfluous,] Superfluous. 

A steno of wyne n poundes qiiantRee 
Of licm recey ve, alle loves superjlu 
Ikiste auay, and thni that paled greu. 

Palladius, Husbundrie (£. E. T. S.), p. 108. 

superfluence (su-per'flti-ens), u. [< super- 
fiuc)i(t) -H -cc.] Superfluity; more than is 
necessary. [Rare.] 

The superfluence of grace. Hammond. 

superfluentt (sil-per'flq-ent), a. [< ME. stipcr- 
fluent, < L. auperflucn{i-)s, ppr. of superfluere, 
overflow, run over, < super, over, + fluere, flow: 
see fluent.] 1. Floating on the siu-face. 

After this tyme in handcs clene uphent 
Alle tliiit wol swymme nnd be duperjluent. 

Palladius, lIuBbondrie(E. E. T. S.), p. 204. 

2. Abundant; in profusion; superfluous. 

In November kytte of the bowes drie, 

Superjlucnt, and thicke, eke utter trie. 

Palladius, Husbondrie(E. E. T. S.), p. 54. 

superfluitancet (su-por-flo'i-tans), «. [fsttper- 
fluitau{t) + -cc.] The act or condition of float- 
ing above or on the surface ; that which floats 
on the surface. 

Out of the cream or supcriluitance the finest dislies, saith 
ho, are made. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Ii. 5. 

superfluitant (su-pdr-flo'i-t.ant), a. [< super- 
fluit-y + -ant.] Floating atove or on the sur- 
face, [Rare.] 

The vapor of tlie supcrfluilant atmosphere. 

Amer. Jour. Sci , 3d ser., XXIX. 369. 

superfluity (su-per-flo'i-ti), n. ; pi. superfluities 
(-tiz). [< OF. supcrjluitc, F. superflnite = Pr. 
suporfluitat = Sp. supcrfluidacl = Pg. superflui- 
dado = _Ii. sujjcrfluitd, < ML. supcrflinta{i )s, 
that which is superfluous or unnecessary, < L. 
superfluus, superfluous; sbb superfluous.] 1. A 
quantity that is superfluous or in excess; a 
greater quantity than is wanted; superabun- 
dance; redundancy. 

I would have you to rcfrcsii. to cherish, nnd to help 
tliem witli your superfluity. Latimer, Misc. Selections. 

Superfluity of drink 

Deceives the eye, d’ make.s the heart misthink. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 67. 
2. That wliieh is in excess of what is wanted ; 
especially, somotliing used for show or luxury 
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rather than for comfort or from noeessity; 
something that could easily ho dispensed rvitli. 

It is yc diiiel that doth persuade us to many vices ; It Is 
the Avorlde that doth ingulfe us in preate troubles; it is 
tiie flcshe that ci-aucth of us inuche cxcesse and super- 
Jluitics. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ilcllowcs, lf<77), p. 48. 

To give a little of your siij^crjluHicii, not so acceptable as 
the widow’s gift, that gave all. Donne, Sermons, viil. 

superfluous (su-per'fli.i-ns), ( 1 . [= F. siipcrJUi 
= Sp. snpcrjluo = Pg. It. siipcrjliio, < L.siiper- 
Jluns, overflowing, unnecessary, superfluous, < 
siipcrjliicrc, overflow, run over, superahoimd, 
< super, above, +y/»cre, flow; sco Jtiiciil.'] 1. 
More than is wanted or suflleient ; unnecessary 
from being in excess of what is needed ; ex- 
cessive; redundant; needless; as, a composi- 
tion abounding with siqicrfliioiis words. 

Supcrjluous branches 
\Vc lop away, that bearing boughs may live. 

Shak., Itich. II., III. 4. C3. 

It is superfluowi to argue a point so clear. 

Itlacavlaii, Utilitarian Thcorj- of Oovernmont. 

2f. Supplied ■with superfluities; linving soine- 
■what beyond necessaries. 

Let the sujKrJluoug and luat-dicted man 

. . . feel your jwwcr quickly. 

Shak., Lear, Iv. 1. 70. 

3t. Doing more than what is called for; super- 
erogatory. 

I sec no rea‘ion why thou phouldpt he fo fuprrjlttouf to 
dctnaml tlie time of tlie day. Shak , 1 Hen. I\'., 1. 2. 12- 

4t. E.xcessive. 

rurcha'»od 

At a Fupcriliiou.^ mtc. 

lieu. VIIT., i. 1. 00. 

5. In music, of intervals, anginenfed. r-sju. i, 
nxccF^lvc, usele«‘». nccdU’«F. 

superfluously (sii-piT'flo-us-li), n<lv. In a su- 
perfluous manner; with exees.^; inn <legrce be- 
yond what is necessary, 
superfluousness (su-p(*r'flp-u‘<-nes), n. Tin' 
slate or character of being snperfluotis. 

superflux (su'per-fluks), a. [< MIj. sujicrJJuxus, 
an overflow, < L.suju-rjtucfu sec super- 
JIiKut.] That which is more than is wanted; 
a superabundance or snperlliiity. [K.are,] 
r.xpose tlijFclf to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou ujajst ehake tlie Fui>rrjtui to them. 

Shak . I.tar, 111. I H.'.. 

superf(Etatel,supcrfcEtationt. Sco .•■•npcr/i lair, 
si()tcr/< (ation. 

SUperioliation (su-per-f6-li-a'shpn). M. Excess 
of foliation. 

The disease of AAKrM<'t, or tup'‘r/t‘tia 
tinn, . . «hereb) tlie fnictlf) Ing Julu’ Is htar^vd la tin* 
cxif^s of Icioe-^. .S’lr 7’ /<r«irnf. Mjse Trnets, 1. § 40. 

SUperfrontal (su-])er-fron'tal). < 1 . and ii. I. a. 
Superior or Ujiper, as a fis‘*ure of the frontal 
lobe of the l»rain : specifying one of the anleriiT 
lat(*rai fissures: distinguished from siih/routal. 

H. u. Kcclcs.’. (of) A d<wsal. (/O Tlie oov- 
oriiig of the meiisa. or top of the altar. It over- 
hangs the upper part of the frontal, fron- 
tal, (o). 

SUperfimction (su-p^r-fungk'shpn), n. llxce.s- 
sive activity, as of an organ of the bodx . 

superfunctional (su-p^T-fungk'shpn-albu. De- 
ingin excess of the norma! function. 

superfuse tsu-per-fu?/). r. ; nret. and pp. suptr- 
fused, j>pr. sujKrfusiiKj. [\ L. .v;<prr/V/.s'».s, j»p. 
of siijH-rfujulcrc, pour over, < siijur, over, + 
fundcrc, pour out: see/n.v/l.] traus. To 
I»our over something else. [Hare.] 

Dr. .Slayer fhowed us an tsperlmeiit nf a wonderful 
nature, jniurliig llrst a ^erj' ci'M llnuor Into a gla*", and 
iru]>er-/vi(in'j on It uiuillicr. 

JJrfli/n, Diary, Dec. i:i, (DnnVx) 

II. intraus. To be poureil <u' sjuead over 
something else. 7Vie Cintunj, XXXVII. ‘JL’o. 
[Rare.] 

superheat (su-p^T-liet ')» r. t. To lieat to an ev- 
treme degree or ton very high temjierat lire ; 
speeilieully, to heat, as steam, apart from con- 
tact with water, until it resembles u perfect gas. 

superheater (su-per-he'ter), u. In a steam-en- 
gine, a contrivance for increasing the ternpeni- 
ture of tlie steam to the amount it would lost* on 
its way from tlie lioiler until exhausted from the 
cylinder. Tliis end is fre<iucntly attained by making 
the flteam travel tlirougb a number of binall tubes n-teml 
tirnca across the ujitakc, or fcxit of the j’lilmiuy, lnf«>re it 
enters the 6teain-pii»e. 

superheresyt (su-per-her'e-si), u, A lierc.sy 
based on anotlier. Sir T. Dnnrnr, Religio Me- 
dici, i. ^ 8. [Rare.] 

superhive (su'ji^r-hiv), u. An ujiper compart- 
ment of a beehive, removable at jileasure. 

superhuman (.su-per-bu'man), a. [= F. stir- 
humain = Sj». Pg. sohrchumaiut; ixiisujicr- + /fa- 
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Above or beyond what is human ; hence, 
sometimes, divine. 

It is o.*»syfor oncxvho Ims taken an exaggerated view of 
his powcrstoinvesthtinscU witli authority. 

J, B. Jilozlcy, Augustinian Doct. of Predestination. 

[{Latham.) 

The mj^erhitmaii quality of Divine truth. 

ir. O. T. Shedd, Sermons, Spiritual Man, p. 418. 

= Syn. Preternatural, etc. See mpcrnatural. 

superhumanity{su*p6r-hii-man'i-ti), n. [< sii- 
pcrhiimrni + -ilj/.'i Tho character of being su- 
perlramnii. [Rare.] 

I have dwelt thus on the transcendent pretensions of 
Jesus, because there is au argument here for his ruperhu- 
inanity whicli cannot be resisted. 

Bmhmll, Nature and the Supernat., p. 201. 

superhumanly (su-pcr-liu'mnn-ri), adv. In a 
suporhuman manner. JC. JI, Scars, Tho Fourth 
Gospel, p. 87. 

superhumeral (Ru-per-hu'mo-ral), n. [= Sp. 
Pg. superhumeral = It. supirumeralc, < JIL. 
supcrhumcralc, < L. super, above, + humerus, 
I>ro]). umerus, shoulder: hco huyiicrus.'] 1. J'Jc- 
i'lcs.t (rt) A .Towisli ephod. (h) An amice, (c) 
An archiojnscopal pallium or pall. Sco hu- 
meral. — 2. Something borne on tlio shoulders; 
u burden: probably witli allusion to an eccle- 
siastical vestment. 

A stmiige fujH'rhmncral, the print whereof wan to be 
sccjj on Ills sboiildcrs. Bp. AudrcicF, Sermons, I. 2.'i. 

SUperhumcrato (su-jH'T-hrPmo-rat), r. f. ; ])rct. 
and pp. sujurhuna rated, ppr. superhumeratinp. 
[< L. suptr, over, + hiiuKrus, prop. aa/erifA’, 
shoulder. Cf. superhumeral.'] To place, as a 
burden, on one’s shon!der.s. [Rare.] 

Notliiiig surer tyes a friend tlicji freely to Kut^erhuvirr- 
ate tlie tnirtbeii which was III**. I'eltham, itc.«oivcs, I. 82. 

superlmaginaiT t^^»'p' i*'*->''«i'>-ua-ri), fi. Re- 
lated to ollierimaginarytransformutions as an 
imaginary to a real root. 

superimpose (su'pcr-im-]>u7/), r. f.; ]u*et. and 
]ip. suptnmpostd, ppr. supenmjto'.inp. [< sujier- 
4- tmpose, after D. suptnmjtonere, pj). supndui- 
lay upon, < super, over, + tm}iOHere, lay 
upon: seeimpo.sr.J To lay or impose on some- 
thing else: as, a stratiim sup< rimptfSdl on an- 
otlicr. 

suporimposltion (sfi-i»cr-im-pp.zjsh'on). a. 
Tlic act of Miperimi»osing, or the state ol being 
superimposed. Jour. Sci., fld ser., XL. 

superimpreguation (.•<u-i»cr-im-preg-mVshon), 
n. Superfetation ; hiipcrfcoiimlation. 
superincumbenco (siViu’r-in-kum'bens), ff. [< 
.yuju nneumheidt) + -rr.J Thestaloor condition 
of lying upon something. 

superlncumbcncy (su pcr-in-knm'ben-*.i), a. 

Same as .Mfprriaeaai/»f ue* . 
superincumbent (Mt'pir-in-knm'bcnt), a. [< 
L. supt nneumhi nit-)s, ppr. of superiueumbcrc, 
lay or cast oneself uj»on, < supt r, ov« r. + laeaaf- 
ht re, li(* u]>on: see tneumlu nt.] Lying or rest- 
ing on something else. 

It In pninetiiiM-n po cxtrcinoh xlolcnt that It fona n the 
ptrnt.i. lirc.ikF tin m thn»iighout. and therc- 
b> iurttrll) uiidcrinliicn and rulim their foundatloim. 

M'ntrffirnrd. 

It can •c.'irco npllfl 

Tin* weight of the rti/*'*nnrumf»*'nr Innir, 

Sh*lley, AilonaS, x.xxll. 

superinduce (sa'pcr-in-jlus'), r. t.; ])ret. and 
pj>. .vffpmadum/, ppr, supenuducitip. [< I^. 
.suprnnducrre, draw over, bring uj)on, < sujirr, 
over, + iaf/f/<vrr. bring upon: see ladare.] To 
bring in or upon as an addition to something; 
<levelo]» or bring into existi'iice in addition to 
something else, 

Tlu* luiolnliuent of CJimI rujH'rinduceth a brotherluKHl In 
klngft sunt IdFliupn. Bacon, Advaiicenieiit of Learning, II. 

Here are two hiiUatioiiF : llr»t, the poet's of Ihosulferer ; 
Fccotidly. the i.« tor's of botli poetry Is ruju'iinduceil. 

Landor, Lpleunis, lA**»iition, and Ternln.n.a, 

supcrinduccment (sfiDuT-in - dus'mont), a. 
Tlie act of superindueing ; also, that wliicli is 
suporinduce<l. 7/p. /r#7/.7M.v, Nat. Religion, i. 12. 

supcrinductionfsu'pfT-iiMluk'shpn), a. [< LL. 
.suju'rinduetudu-), < supvnuduecre, superinduce: 
see supenudnee.] Tlie not of superindueing. 
Jtr. Taylor, Works (ed. 18*1.')), I. G., Pref. 
superinducf {srpj>f'r-in-dit')* r. [< sujur- + iu- 
du(-.] To assume; put on. 

A subtle ImmIv which the soul had before Its terrene nn- 
ti\lt> an<l w Iilch eontiiiues willi It after death will, at last, 
sir/w'nndt/r or put on iniinortalUy. 

Cudnorth, Intellectual .Systejn, v. § ill. 

superinenarrahle (aii-pcr-in-c-imr'ii-bl), n. [< 
siiprr- + incnnrrablc.'] In tho higliest dogroc 
iniyijmble of nurrntioii or deseriplion. [Rare.] 


Buperintender 

St. Augustine jirays; “Holy Trinity, superadmlrablt 
Trinity, and superinenarrahle, and superinscrutable." 

M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, ix. 

superinflnite (su-pcr-in'fi-nit), a. In math., 
going through infinity into a new region. See 
siipcrhifinitc quantity, under quantity. 
superinspect (gu'''p6r-in-spekt'), V. t. [< LL. 
supcrinspicerc, pp. supcrinspcctus, oversee, < L. 
super, over, -t- tusjn'ccrc, look upon, inspect; see 
inspect.'] To oversee; superintend by inspec- 
tion. [Rare.] Jn/p. Diet. 
superinstitution (su-per-in-sti-tu'slion), n. In 
cedes, law, one institution upon anotlier; the 
institution of one person into a benefice into 
whicli another is already instituted. This hns 
sometimes taken place where two persons have claimed, 
by adverse titles, the right of making presentation to the 
benefice. 

superintend (su'^p6r-ni-ten(P), v. [=Pg. super- 
iuicmlcr, < LL. sux)crintc)\dcrc, attend to, over- 
see, < "L. super, over, + iutcndcrc, intend, attend: 
SCO intend.] I. irons. To liavc charge and di- 
rection of, as of a school ; direct the course and 
oversee tho details of (some work, as the con- 
struction of a building, or movement, as of an 
army); rogulato with authority ; manage. See 
supicrvisc. 

The king will appoint a . , . council wlio may super- 
intend the works of this nature, and regulate what con- 
cenis the colonies. Bacon, Advice to Villlcrs. 

Of what Importance it Is, even to the fonnation of taste, 
that the manners should be severely sujicrintended ! 

Goldnnitti, Taste. 

= Syn. To overlook, supervise, guide, regulate, control, 
comluct, administer. 

ii.f intrans. To oversee; liave charge or 
over.'^ight ; exercise supcrintCTulenco. 

In like manner, they called both the child-bearing of 
women, and the godde.i^estliat^/pcn’nfcnff over the same, 
nilthula or Luclna. 

Cudxcorth, Intellectual System, p. 220. 

superintendence (sfFp6r-in-teiFdpns), n. [< 
OF. supcrintindanec, also surinicntlanec, F. *’»- 
rintendanee = Sp. Pg. supcrintcndcncia, < ML. 
superintendentia, < LL. supcrintcndcn{i-)s, over- 
seeing: SCO superintendctit.] The act of super- 
intending; also, tho right of superintending, or 
nutliority to superintend. 

An admirable Indication of the divine sujxcrintendenee 
and majingement. Derhain. 

= SyiJ. Supervision, direction, control, guidance, charge, 
management. 

superintendency (su'per-in-ton'dpM-si), n. [As 
superintendenve (see -r//).] 1. Saino afi super- 

intt ndvncc. 

^Vht•re tin* Thclstical llcllcf is Intlro nml perfect, there 
must he a sted) D])lnlon of the Suprrintendeneu of a Su- 
jirinie Iking. Shaftc.yburi/, Inquiry, II. ill. § 8. 

2. The oflieo or the ])hice of businc.^s of a su- 
jterintondent. 

Stijy-riidentlency of Trade, llong Kong, Docemher 22, 
IS.Vr. . . . Voiirexeellcncy'smostoljcdlcnt humbleservant. 

J. G. Bonham, The Americans in Japan, App., p. y.'O. 

superintendent (su'per-in-tcnMpnt), a. and n. 
[< OF. supinnfrndant, surintendant, V.su- 
rintendant = Sp. Pg. snfurintrndentc, < LL. su- 
}icnn(( ndcn{t-)s, ppr. of snpvrintcndcrc, attend 
to, oversee: sco sujwrintcnd.] I, a. Superin- 
tending. 

The FUj^'rintendent deity, wlio hath many more iimler 
him. Stilliniijleet. 

A suj^’rintendrnt provincial organisation. 

ir. irtVxoM, State, I 471. 

H. n, 1. One who superintends, or has the 
oversight and charge of soinetliing with tho 
])ow(*rof direction: as, tho superintendent of an 
almshouse; the snpcrintcndint of customs or 
fiiinnce; a superintendent of police. Tlcnee — 
2. lu certain Protestant churches, a clergyman 
exercising supervision over tlie ehureh and 
clergy of a district, hut not claiming episcopal 
authority; in thoEnglisli WcsleyauChurcli.au 
oflieer wlio has charge of a circuit, ami presides 
as chief pastor in all circuit courts. — 3. Tlio 
commamling oflieer of various military or naval 
institutions, as the United States ^lilit ary Acad- 
emy at West Point, New York, ami tlie United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, ^larylaml. 
— 4. An oflieer who has chni'gc of some specific 
service: as, tho superintendent of tho recruit- 
ing S(*rvice. =Syn. 1. Inspector, overseer, supervisor, 
manager, director, curator. 

superintendentship (sfUpcr-in-tcn'dout-ship), 
a. [<..'<u]icnntcndcnt + -ship.] The oflicc or work 
of a superintendent. Pnrehas, Pilgrimngo,p.C4. 
superintender (su'per-in-touM6r), n. [< su- 
perintend 4* -cri.] One who .superintends, or 
who exorcises oversight; n superintendent. 

We arc thus led to sec that our relation to the Stijicrin’ 
tender ot our moral being, to tbe Depositai-} of the supreme 



superintender 

law of just and right, is a relation of incalculable conse- 
quence. Wheicell. {Imp. Diet.) 

superinvolution (su-pir-in-vo-lu'slion), li. Ex- 
cessive involution. 

superior (stl-pe'ri-or), a. and n. [Formerly also 
siqycriour ; < OP. sitpcricur, P. supcricur = Sp. 
Ps- superior = It. superiore, a., < L. superior, 
higher, in ML. as a noun, one higher, a supe- 
rior, compar. (cf. superl. supremus, summus, 
highest) of superus, that is above, < super, over, 
above: see super-, and cf. supreme srriA saml.] 

1. (7. 1. More elevated in place; higher; up- 
per: as. the superior limb of the sim: opposed 
to inferior. 

Xow from the depth of hell they lift their Bight. 

And at a distance see superior light. 

Drtjden, tr. of Ovid's Jletamorph., Ceyx and Alcyone, 1. 133. 

2. In auat. and rodV., upper in relative position 
or direction; uppermost with regard to some- 
thing else: correlated with anterior, inferior, 
and posterior. The epithet was origin.tlly used* in an.i. 
tomical language to note the parts relatively so situated 
in man, and has caused much confusion in its extension to 
other animals, since that which is superior in man becomes 
anterior in most animals, and so on with the three corre- 
lated words. The tendency is now to replace these epi- 
thets with others not attected by the posture of the ani- 
mal, as cephalic, caudal, dorsal, and ventral, with the cor- 
responding adverbs ending in -ad. 

The vague ambiguity of such terms as superior, inferior, 
anterior, posterior, etc., must have been felt and acknow- 
ledged by every person the least versant with anatomical 
description. Dr. John Bardait, A Pew Anatomical 

INomcnclature (1503). 

3. In hot.', (a) Placed higher, as noting the 
relative position of the ealjw and ovary: thus, 
the ovary is superior when the calyx *is quite 
free from it, as normally; tho calj-x'is superior 
when from being adnate to tho ovary it appears 
to sjiriug from its top. (6) Ne.xt the axis ; be- 
longing to the part of au axillary flower which 
is toward the main stem. Also called posterior. 
(c) Pointing toward tho apex of tho fruit ; as- 
cending; said of tho radicle. — 4. Higherinrank 
or office; more exalted in dignity: ns, a saperior 
officer; a superior degi'ee of nobility. 

The apostles in general, in their ordinary offices, . . . 
were to the seventy-two. the nntcccssora of the 

presbytemto. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 103. 

5. Higher or greater in respect to some quality 
or property ; possessed or manifested in a high- 
er (or, absolutely, very high) degree: applied to 
persons and things, and to their qualities and 
properties; surpassing others in the greatness, 
goodness, extent, or value of any quality; in 
math., greater. 

Honesty has no fence against tiuperior cunning. 

Sicift, Gulliver’s 'lY.ivcls, 1. C. 
His [Dryden’s] claims on tho gratitude of James were 
superior to those of any man of letters in the Kingdom. 

Macaulay, Hist Lng., vii. 
The French were superior In the number ami condition 
of their cavalry. Preecott, Ferd, and Isa., ii. 12. 

Nor do I know anything In ivory caning superior to the 
panels of the tomb [^laxImllian'B] Itscir 

C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 70. 

6. Being "bey'ond tho power or influence of 
something; too great or firm to he subdued or 
affected by something; above: used only pred- 
icatively or appositively : with to: as, a man 
superior to revenge. Sometimes used sarcas- 
tically, as of an assumed quality, without to: 
as, he smiled with a superior air. 

Great Mother, let me once be able 
To have a Garden, House, and Stable, 

That I may read, and ride, and plant, 

Superior to Desire, or Want. 

Prior, Written at Parlfl, 1700. 

7. ^ In logic, less in comprehension; less deter- 
minate; having less depth, and consequently 
commonly wider. 

Biped is a genus ^vlth reference to man and bird, but a 
species with respect to the superior genus, animal. 

J. S. Mill, Logic, I. vii. § 3. 

Superior conjunction, in astron. See conjunction, 2 .— 
Superior Court. See court.— Superior figures or let- 
ters, small figures or letters cast at the top of text-type, 
used as marks of reference to notes or for other purposes : 
for examples, see II., 4, below. — Superior limit, a value 
which some quantity cannot exceed.— Superior planet, 
a planet farther from the sun than the earth, especially 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. — Superior 
slope, in fort., the slope from the crest of the parapet to 
the top of the exterior slope, with which it foims an ob- 
tuse angle.— Superior wings, in entom., tlie anterior 
wings, which overlie or fold over the posterior ones; the 
upper wings. = Syn. 6. Paramount, surpassing, predomi- 
nant. 

II. n. 1. One who is superior to or above 
another; one who is higher or greater than an- 
other, as in social station^ rank, office, dignity, 
power, or ability, 
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Now we imagine ourselves so able every man to teach 
and direct all others that none of us can brook it to have 
superiors. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 1C. 

Specifically — 2. Thechief of amonastery, con- 
vent, or abbey. — 3. In Scots law, one w'ho or 
whose predecessor has made an original grant 
of heritable property on condition that the 
grantee, termed the vassal, shall annually pay to 
him a certain sura (commonly called /cif-dMfy) 
or perform certain services. — 4. In printing, 
a small figure or letter standing above or near 
tho top of the line, used as a mark of reference 
or for other purposes: thus, so haclc^, 

hackly and other homonj'ms as ^stinguished 

in this dictionary.— To enter with a superior. See 
enter. 

superioress (su-pe'ri-qr-es), «. [< superior -f 
-C55.3 A woman who holds tho chief authority 
in an abbey, nunnerj’, or similar institution: 
more properly called lady superior. [Rare.] 
superiority (su-pe-ri-or'i-ti), w. [< OF. superi- 
oritCy'F. superioriic = Sp. superioridad = Pg. 
superioridade = It. sujyerioritd, < i\IL. superi- 
orita{t‘)s, < superior: see^wpmor.] 

1. Tho state or character of being superior, in 
any sense. 

These two streets doc seem to contend for the superior- 
ity, but tlie first is the fairest. Coryat, Crudities, I. 21C. 

“He read, Sir,” rejoined Pott . . . with a smile of in- 
tellectual sup<*rioriO/, “he read for metaphysics under the 
letter SI, and for China under tho letter C ; and combined 
his information (for Chinese metaphysics), Sir ! ’* 

Dickens, Pickwick, 1. 

2. In Scots law, tho right which the superior 
eujoy’s in the land held by the vas.sal. (See 
superior, 3.) Tho superioiity of all the lands 
in the kingdom was originally in the sovereign. 
s=Syn. 1. Preference, etc. (see priority)', predominancy, 
ascendancy, advant.igc, preponderance, excellence, no- 
bility. 

superiorly (su-pe'ri-or-li), adv. 1. In a higher 
position; above; cephalad, of man; dorsad, of 
other animals. — 2. In a superior manner, 
superiorness (su-p6'ri-qr-ncs), «. Superior- 
ity. Mine. D^Arhlay, Camilla, iii. 0. (Davies.) 
[Rare.] 

superius(su-pe'ri-u9),«. [ML.,neut.of st/penor, 
higher: see superior.'] In medieval music, tho 
higliost voice-part in part-tmting, correspond- 
ing to tho modern soprano or ti’eblo. 
superjacent (su-pC*r-ja'sent), a. [< L. superja- 
C€n(t-)s, ]>pr. of supcrjaccrc, lie upon, < super, 
above, •h jaccrc, lie: seejVrccnf.] Lying above 
or upon; superincumbent: tho opposite of 5 kZ>- 
jacenf. WhcwclL 

superlationt (su-per-la'shpn), n. [= It. super- 
lazione, < L. supcrlaiio(u-)', an e.xaggorating, < 
supcrlatus, used as pp. of superferre, carry over 
or bej'ond: .<5ce superlative.] Exaltation of any- 
thing beyond ti-uth or propriety. 

Superlation nnd ovcr-muchncss amplifies. 

D. Jonson, Discoveries. 

superlative (s«-per'Ia-tiv), «. and 11 . [< ME. 
supcrlatif, < OF. (and F.) supcrlatif = Pr. su~ 
perlatiu = Sp. Pg. It. supcrlaiivo = G. super- 
loiiv, < LL. supcrlativus, exaggerated, liy’per- 
bolic, superlative, < L. supcrlatus, used as pp. 
of supcrj'crrc, carry over or beyond, raise high, 
< super, above, + ferre = E. ficwrl.] 1 , a. 1. 
Raised to or occupying tho highest pitch, posi- 
tion, or degree; most eminent; surpassing all 
other; supremo: ns, a man of superlative >ris- 
dom. 

Ther nvs no tliyng In pree sujyerlatyf. 

As scith Scnck, above an humble wyf. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tal<^ 1. 131. 
Here beauty Is fntpcrlative. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 

2. In gram., noting that foi-m of an adjective 
or an adverb which e.xprcsscs tlio highest or ut- 
most degree of the quality or manner; as, tho 
superlative degree of comparison. 

II. «. 1. That which is highest or of most 
eminence; tho utmost degree. 

Thus doinu, you sliall be most fn>TC, most ritch, most 
wise, most all ; you shall U\vell vpoii Suj>crlatiuejt. 

Sir r. Sidney, Apol. for Pootric. 

2. In gram.', (a) Tho supcrlativo degree of ad- 
jectives or adverbs, which is formed in English 
by tbo termination -cst, as meanest, highesf, 
bravesf; hence, also, the equivalent phrase 
made by the use of most, as most high, most 
hravo ; or oven of least, as least amiable. 

.Some have a violent nnd turgid manner of taiking nnd 
thinking; tiiey are aiwnys in extremes, and pronounce 
concerning evcryliiing in tiie supcrlatice. irofir. 

(6) A xvord or phrase in tbo superlativn degree : 
as, to make much use of superlatives. 
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I weil know the peril which lies in superlatives — they 
were made for the use of very young persons. 

Josiah Quincy, figures of the Past, p. 334- 

superlati'vely (su-p6rTa-tiv-li), adv. In a su- 
perlative manner or degree; in the highest or 
utmost degree. Bacon. 

superlati'veness (su-per'la-tiv-nes), n. The 
state or character of being superlative. Bailey, 
1727. 

superline (su'per-lin), n. A two-dimensional 
linear continuum in five-dimensional space, 
superlinear (su-per-lin'e-jir), n. In math., a 
determinant. 

superlucratet (su-per-lu'krat), v. t. [< LL. su- 
pierlucratus, pp. of superlucrari, gain in addi- 
tion, < L.snpcr, above, + lucrari, gain : see lucre, 
tt.] To gain in addition; gain extraordinarily. 

As hath been proved, the people of England do thrive, 
and ... it is possible they might superlucrate twenty- 
five millions per annum. 

Petty, Political Arithmetick, p, 107. {Encyc. Diet) 
SUperlucrationf (su-'-'per-Ki-kra'shon), n. [< su~ 
pcrlucrate -ion.] Extraordinary gain ; gain 
in addition. 

SUperlunar (su-per-lu'nar), a. [< L. super, 
above, + lima, the moon: see lunar.] Being 
above the moon ; not sublunary or of this world. 
Pope. 

superlunary (su-per-lu'na-ri), a. Same as su- 
pcrlunar. 

other ambition tlian of crowns in air, 

And ifwpcrZi/imrt/ felicities, 

Thy bosom warm. yown^r, Night Thoughts, vi. 

superlunatical (su'per-lu-nat'i-kal), a. Lu- 
natic in the extreme ; insane to an extraordi- 
nary degree. [Rare.] 

First Rabbi Busy, thou superlunatical hypocrite, 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 3. 

supermedial (su-pfer-me'di-al), a. [< L. super, 
above, + 7«ef?iK.s, middle: ike medial.'] Lying 
or being above the middle, 
supermolecule (su-per-more-kul), n. A com- 
pounded molecule, or combination of two mole- 
cules of different substances, 
supermundane (su-p6r-m<m'dan), a. [< L. 
super, above, + muiidus, the world: see muu- 
dauc.] Being above the world; superior to 
the world or earthly things, 
superm'undialt (su-per-mnn'di-al), a. Super- 
mundane. Vudworth, lutolleetnal System, p. 
563. 

SUpernt, a. [Early mod. E. superne; =r Sp. Pg. 
It. superno, < L. superuus, that is above, on 
high, upper, < super, above; see super.] That 
is above ; celestial ; supernal. Bp. B'ishcr, Seven 
Penitential Psalms. 

supernacular (su-pcr-nak'u-liir), a. [< super- 
nacul(um) -1- -ar^,] Having tke quality of su- 
pernaculum; of first-rate quality; very good: 
said of liquor. 

Some wliite hermitage at the flaw's (by the way, tlie 
butler only gave me half a glass each time) was st/per- 
nacular. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xx.xi. 

supernaculum (su-per-nak'u-lum), adv. and n. 
[Prop, au adverbial phrase, NL. super nacu- 
tum, ‘on the nail’: L. super, above, upon; NL. 
nacuhim, < G. nagcl. nail: see nail.] I. adv. 
On the nail : used of drinldng, with reference 
to tho custom of turning the glass over the 
thumb to show that there was only a drop left 
small enough to rest on tho nail: as, to drink 
supernaculum. 

To drink supernaculum was an antient custom, not only 
in England, hut also in several other parts of Europe, of 
emptying the cup or glass, and then pouring the drop or 
two that remained at the bottom upon the pel son’s nail 
tiiat drank it, to shew tliat lie was no flinclier. 

Brand, Pop. Antiq. (ed. 181.3), II. 238. 

II. n. Wine good enough to bo worth drink- 
ing to tho bottom; good liquor; hence, any- 
thing very fine or enjoyable. 

Oab, For the cup’s sake I’ll hear the cupbearer. 
iden. ”I’is here ! the supernaculum ! twenty years 
Of age, if ’tis a day. Byion, Werner, 1. 1. 

And empty to each radi.ant comer 
A supernaculum of summer. Loitcd.Enrydice. 

supernal (su-p6r'nal), a. [= It. snpernate, < 
L. supcriius, that is above, on high, upper: see 
supeni. Ct. infernal.] 1. Being in a higher or 
upper place ; situated above : as, siqicrnal re- 
gions. 

Then downe she [Fortune] thrustes from their supcrnall 
seat 

Princes it kings, & makes tliem begg tlieir me.at. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 125. 

2. Relating to things above; celestial; heav- 
enly. 

Tliat Judge that stirs good thoughts. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1, 112, 



supernal 
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superplus 


God 

. . . will send his winged messengers 
On errands of grace. 

Milton, V. L., vii. 673. 

3. In roo!., superior in position; situated Ligli 
up: as, the supernal nostrils of a bird, 
supernatant (su-per-na'tant), a. [< L. super- 
natan{i-)s, ppr. of siipcrnatarc, swim above, 
float, < super, above, + natare, swim: see iia- 
tant.] Swimming above ; floatini 
face. 


fore appear. Houle, U orks. III. 421. 

supernatation(siV''p&r-na-trL'alion), 
peniatatio{ii-), < supcrnatarc, swim above, float: 
see supernatant.'] The act of floating on the 
surface of a fluid. Baco)i; Sir 2\ Browne. 
supernatural (su-p6r-nat'u-ral), a. and n. [< 
OF. supcrnafurcl, also surnaturcl, F. snrnaiurcl 
= Sp. Pg. sobrcnatural = 

sup)cniaturalis, being above nature, divine, < L. 
saper, above, "b Hnfjuv?, nature: see»nfarrt?.] I, 
a. 1. Being beyond or exceeding the powers or 
laws of nature*^; not occurring, done, bestowed, 
etc., through the operation of merely physical 
laws, but by an agency above and separate from 
these. 

All these gyftes God gnue hym niiouo hys nnturales, nnd 
not for liitnscU onely, Uwt. for Inin nnd al his postcritj o. 
Ihvt all these dupcrnnturall glftes he gauc him with tlie 
knot of thjscoiidiciun : tliat is to nytte, that, j { hcc brake 
hys cominauiulement, then shnld lie lesc them nl. 

.S’jr T. More, Works, p. 12SG. 

2. Of or pertaining to that which is above or 
beyond nature. 

Of all the numbers arllhnu'tlcall, 

The numiier three Is hcaM for princlpnll, 

As well in natuniU pliilosophy 
<\3 9in>crn(itiirall theologle 

Times ll’/o'-'f/r (H. C. T. S.X p. US. 
Supernatural perfection. See pfrirrhVm. ^Syn. l. 

prrnatural, Miraculoux, Preternnturnl, Suprrliuinau, f'li- 
natural, Kxtra’Uaturnl. That winch Is snprr/mfnrnf is 
jiboio iiatnic ; that which Is prcternaturul oi extra-natural 
is outside of nature , that w Inch is unnatural Is CMiitnir)' 
to nature, but ni>t necessarily tnipossiblc. Suvernaturat 
is freelj applicable to pe^?oll^ as, enjirrnatural \ n^itants . 
preternatural snmel lines , n/MinO/rnf (inlj in another .sense. 
.'Supernatural Isapplied to beings, properties, pnvvcrs, acts, 
in the re.Umsof lieing rceognbed ins higlier than man s. In 
the fiillow ing extract suj>ernaturat is ut-ed in llie sense <ir* 
dinarlly tvjiressetl bj extra-natural nr i/uractifon* 

That i& yu}iernattirnl wh.»tc\er it he that is cither not 
in the eli.iiii of natural <Mtise and etfeet, or whieh acts ou 
the chain of cause ami ••tfei.t. in nature, frniii without the 
cliain II Nature .iml the Supernal., |) :i7. 

The raising of the th.nl to life would be imraeiilouf. \n- 
cause, If biouglit about by a law of n.ituie, it w<»uld lie bj 
a law out.side of and aboee an> that are know n to man ami 
perh.ips oeeriiiliiig fcomu law or l.iw*- of n.iture. 1‘reter- 
natural Is imeil cMaiialb tont.tetliit wlil. h might haee 
been a wmkof nature, hut is not. Tliat w lij> h is vuprrhu- 
man is above the nature or powers of man Su}>erhuman 


One group is supcrordinatc to another wdien it is re- 
garded as tiic higher under which the other takes its place 
ns lower. ’ W. L. Davidson, Hind, XII. 234. 

Oo'. [< 

, appoint 


natural state; elevate into the region of the superordinal (su-p6r-6r'di-nal), a. Of the 
supernatural; render supernatural. classificatory rank or value of a superorder; 

She (Beatrice) early began to undergo that change into pertaining to a superorder: as, sitpei o) (final 
something rich nnd strange in the sea of h!s [Dante’s] groups or distinctions. 

mind which so completely «MjJcrna/i<r«ftorrf her at last. sUperordinary (su-per-6r'di-na-ri), a. Better 
Among my Books, 2d ser.,p.C8. ordinary or common; excellent, 

supernaturally (su-per-nnt'u-ral-i), adv. In a guperordinate (su-p(!r-6r'di-nnt), a. Related 
supern.atural manner; in a manner exceeding [,g ^ universal proposition to a particular one 
tlie establislied course or laws of nature. in the same terms, 

on the sur- gupernaturalness (su-p6r-nat'u-rn,l-nes), n. 

The state or character of being supernatural. 

After the urinous spirit lind prccipitutcd tlie Rold into gupemegative (su-per-neg'a-tiv), a. Contain- 
n flue culx, the supernatant liquor u.ss iitahly tinged with jjj double negative. SUPeiordination (su-p6r-6r-di-n<a'sbon), it. [< 

blue, thut betrayed the alloy of copper, gupemodicalt (su-pfcr-notl'i-kal), a. [< super Jjh. su;>crordiitaiw(ll-), < siipcrordiua'rc, appoint 

+ ttod{di/)t + -ic-al.] E.xccssive; supre«no. in addition, < L. super, above, + -ordinarc, or- 
dain, appoint: see ordain, ordinate.'] 1. The 
ordination of a person to fill an office still oc- 
cupied, ns the ordination hy an ecclesiastic of 
one to fill his office wlien it shall hecorae vacant 
hy his OUT! deatli or otlierwise. 

After tlie deatli of Atigiisline, Lnureiitius, a Homan, suc- 
ceeded him : whom Augustine, in liis lifetime, not only 
designed for, but “ordained in tliat place.” . . . Siicli a 
svper-ordinatton in sucli cases was canonical, it liciiig a 
tnniition that St, Peter in like nianner consecrated Clement 
his successor in tlie Clinrcli of Home. 

Fuller, Clinrch Ilist., II. il. 27. 

2. In logic, tlie relation of a univcr.sal lu-opo- 
sition to a p.articular proposition in the same 
terms. 

superorganic (su"p6r-6r-g.an'ik), a. 1. Being 
above or beyond organization; not dependent 
upon organization: noting psyeliic.il or spiri- 
tiialthings considered apart from tlie organisms 
hy or throiigli whicli tlicy are manifested : as, 
“tlie interdependence of organic nnd saperor- 
ganic life,” (/. If. Lewes. — 2. Social, with the 
implication that society is sometliing like a 
pliysiologicnl organism, hut of a liigher mode 
of coordination. 


0, supcrnodical foolc : wcl. He take your 
Two shillings, but lie bar striking at legs. 

Tamintj of a Slircio, p. 185. (llaltiivcU.) 

supernormal (sii-p6r-n6r'mnl), rt. Above or 
beyond wliat is normal; unusual or extraordi- 
nary, but not abnormal. Broc. Soc. Psych. Be- 
scarchy III. 30. [Bare.] 

supernumerary (su-per-nu'mo-rit-ri), a. and n. 
[= F. surnunicrairc = Sp. Pg. snpermnnerario = 
It. soprannumcrariOy < LL. supcrnumcrariusy in 
excess, counted in over and above, < L. super, 
above, + numcruSy number: see number, nu- 
7nrrary.] I. a. 1. Exceeding a number stated 
or prescribed: as, a suj^crnumcrary olTicor in n 
regiment. 

Tlic odd or mpernumerarj/ six Iwura aro not accounted 
in the three yc.ars after tlie Ic.ap year. Ilohhr. 

2. Exceeding a necessary or usual number. 

The school bath curious questions: whether this was 
one of Adam’s necessary and substantial parts, or a sujicr- 
fluouH and gupernumcrarp rib? 

itev. T. Adams, Works, III. 140. 

Supemumoraiy breast, an additional nminmar}’ gland. 
— Supomumorary Wdnoy, an ndditlomd mass of kid* 
noy-striieturc situated In tlic nolghborliocHl of, but eepa- 


rate from, the true kidney.— Supernumerary rainbow, superosculate (su-pOr-os'kiVlfit), v. i. To touch 
see rnintoir. inoro cousccutivo poiiits’llmn usually suffice 


II. pi. supernvmernrie.s (•vl/.). A person 
or thing beyond the nninbor stated, or beyond 
what is necessary or usual; especially, a ]>er- 
son not formally a member of a regular liody 
or stud of ofliciiils or employees, but retained 
or employed to act ns an assistant or substi- 
tute in case of necessity. 


iiplie.'irtf Oh tbo stage, but has no lines to speak. 

I (I • I • m..ii e«rtt(M|iilally «bbre\ luted aiid 

iroHeirnsL-if hri'i'yi'"i'hi"l'e ‘to"MiU''t‘li‘iIt' "i litL'li"'i: Very" re- BUpOmumerOUS (K_u-lu-j--nfl'llic;-riis), 

tn.iikable in man a** he exbiblteiU!//»«'r/iffi/irt;i Htretiglh ; ’ ’ ' 

the other Wuids ma> be similarlj u-sed in a lower sense. 

II. n. That whieh is above or beyond tlio 
establislied course or laws of nature; something 
transcending nature ; supernatural agencies, 
intlneiice, phenomena, etc.: with the definite 
article. 

If wo p.i.ss from the I'athcTs into the midtllo nge^, wc find 
ourselves in an atmosphere that was dense and charged 
with t/ie supernatural. Leehj, ilutlunaUsin, I. ir»7. 

supernaturalism (su Iier-nat'u-ral-izm), u. [< 

.sujtcnmtitral + -ism.] 1. The state or charac- 
ter of being suiiornatural. — 2. Belief in the su- 
pernatural. Speeintally -(a) The doctrine tliat there 
18 a personal God w lio is siijierlor to and supreme in nature, 
and directs and contiols it in this sense opposed to imfii- 
ralistn. {b) llie doctrine that this piwer has eontrolled 
and directed tlie foic«'s of nature In the mlracuhnis events 
recordml in tlie Jllble, ami does continue to direct and 
control them, tinnigh not in a iiiiraeulons way in special 
proviileiiees in answer to prayer: in this bciise opjiosed 
to rafitmaltsm. 

Also snpranttturiilism. 

supernaturalist (su-piT-Tiiit'u-ral-i,..t), n. ;uid a. 

[<su/>ernalural + -1st.] I. it. ( Inc wlio bi'lii‘vi'.s 

in tlio Kupcrimtiiral; :i bolii'vor in siipcriiiitn- superolateral (sfCpe-ro-lal'o-r.qD. ff. 

ralisru. AIho calk'd siijirauaturalist. Ingli up on ilio side (of sc 

II. a. Samo as sitpernatnrabstte. and above (somctlnng else), 

supernaturalistic (su-p^r-nat u-ra-lis'tik), a. superomarginal(su^Iic-ro-mur'ji-nnl),a. Same 
supi rndturnltst -ic.] Of, 'pertaining to, or i\s. supramarginal. 
of tlio nature of su)iornaturalisni. superomnivalentt (su^per-om-niv'a-lent), a. 

The purely external and supernaturalistic Snrlnian ami (Supremely powerful 0 \or all. [Bare.] 
ITiostleiaii legacy Encyc. Unt , XXIII. 720. l,y powTC supcr-omuiralent 

Bupernaturality (su-pi r-nat-u-ial'i-ti), u. [< n«r.V.. .Mln.m m .Uodum, p. 22 . (Daries.) 

supcriiaturiil + -ib/.] The state or (iiinlity of superorder (su'per-6r'dir),_ «. In naf. hist., a 
being supernatural ; supematui'alni'ss. [Rare.] 

supernaturalize (su-per-nat'u-r.al.-iz), r. t.; 
pret. and pp. superuaturalized, ppr. superuatu- 
ralieing. [< supernatural 4- -ire.] To treat or 


to determine tlio locus of a given order. _ Thus, 
a conic liaving six eonsoctitivc points in com- 
mon with a cubic is said to siipcrosculatc it. 
superosygenation (sn-per-ok'si-jc-nfl'slipn), n. 
O.vygenation, as of tlio blood, to an unusual or 
excessive degree. 

superparasite (su'per-par"n-sit), 11 . In roo7., a 
parasite of a parasite. Also hiipcriiarasilc. 
superparasitic (sn-per-par-a-sit'ik), a. [< ,s’«- 
ptriiara.tile + -ic.] Pertaining to superpara- 
sitism; of the nature of a snperparasite; hyper- 
, , parasitic. Kncnc. Jlrit., VI, 647. 

>pcclilcally - (<») A mllliary oiiicer attached to n corp^ or eiinorTinra^ititim fsu-ner-u.nv^n-si-tizmb >i. f^ 

sicorni Iteulcnaiit. or additional second lieutenant. (6) sites by Otlicr pavusito.s; ll}|perpnrasitism. 
Theat .ouv not belonging to tlie regular compuiy, who gupei’pjtrticula.rf (Su‘'pCT-piir-tik'u-liir), a. 


To ilay there was an extra t.ablc spread for expected 
ri/;><Tnf(m<*r(inVjr, and It was at this that Ghrlstlan lt*ok his 
[dace w ith someof theyounger farmers, who had almost a 
sense <»f dH'^lpitlon In t.alklng to a man of his questiona- 
ble station and unknown expel lence. 

(ieorye BIM, Pellx Holt, xx. 


. - .[< 

LL. supcrparticularis (sc. uunicrus), eont.ainnig 
a number nnd an nlitinot part of it besides, < 
L. su])rr, over, + parUcnla, a part, particle : see 
parhndnr.] In tbo ratio of a number to the 
next lower number. A Biipcrr.nticular multiple Is a 
miniticr one more tlmn a imiltlple of auotlier. Tlic sninllor 
minilier Is In tlie former eaBe s.alil to\K siihiuiierpnrticutar, 
_ . ami In file latter a aiq'ciyairficnfnr subrnnllipk. 

I.' a. Situated at or near the upper part of tbo guperparticularity (su'per-piir-tik-n-lnr'i-ti), 
> tbo siiperoccipi- ». 'J lie state of heir 


often 
Ovor- 

nuinerons; superabnndniit. J'idler, Wortbios, 
Nnrtbanipton.ii.18fl. (l)arirs.) [Rare.] 
supernutrition (siV]>er-nu-trisb'pn), n. Ex- 
cessive nutrition: livpciiropby. 
suporoccipital (su' per-ok-si])'i-lnl), < 1 . and n. 


being superparticnlnr. 

Buperpartientf (su-per-pilr'ti-ent), a. [< LL. 
suiirriinrticn(l-)s, containing a number and sev- 
eral nlirpiot parts of it besides, < h. super, above, 
-f pnrtirc, share, divide, distribute : seoparl. r.] 
In the ratio of a number to a number less by 
several units. If tlie latter number is tecs tlian a Biin- 
multiple, the former is saiil to be a euperpartient multiple. 
Tlic amallcr nnmtier is In tlic former ease said to be 
pcrpaTlxent, and In tlie latter a rnperpartient snl'mnUiiile. 
superphosphate (sn'per-fos'flit), II. 1. Ajilios- 
pbatc containing tlie gi'ontest amount of plios- 
plioric acid tliat can combine witli tbo base. — 
2. A trade-name for various phosphates, sneb 
ns bone, bone-black, and pliospliorite, wbieli 
liave been treated with snlpliuric acid to iii- 
erenso tboir solubility, and so render tliem more 
available in agrieiiltnro as fertilizers. 

))liysicall:iwsof tlio organism; psychical; spir- 
itual. 

superplantt (su'pOr-plant), n. A plant gronnng 
on another plant ; a parasite; an epiphyte. 

Wo find no sirper-plant that is a fomicd plant hut mis- 
tletoe. Daeon, Isat. Hist., § jkSG. 


occipital; of or pertaining to 
tal: spccitically noting one of tlio lateral occip- 
ital gyn of the brain. 

II. a. The superior median oloinent of the 
compound occipital bom*, it is cither a distinct 
bone, ns In sundry lower vertebrates and early stages of 
hlgber ones or Is fiiaed w Ith other elements of the occipi- 
tal bone. In man It forms the expanded upper and back 
part of tlie bone, and Index cloned In membrane. Sec cuts 
under I!al/ntid/r, craniofacial, (Jallin/r. J'clid/r, j>eriotic, 
sKnill, Pytlionid/r, telcost, and TremaUK'^aurus. 

Also .sujtra-arnptlal. 

SUpor-OCtave (su'per-ok tuv), ». Iti music: (a) 
All organ-sto)) two octaves above tho principal. 
(b) A coupler in the organ, by moans of whiclt 
the performer, on striking any key on tlie mnn- 
uaks, sounds the note an octavo above the one 
struck. 

Situated 


superpleaset (su-per-ple//), v. t. 
coedingly. [Bare.] 


To please cx- 


eonsidor as belonging or pertaining to a siiper- 


classificatory gron]> next above tlio order but 
below tho class. It may bo a combination of 
orders, or a single order contrasting with sucli 
a combination; itisnotxvoU distinguished from superplust (sfl'per-plus), n. [< ML. siipcrplus, 
suhclass. excess, surplns,< L. super, above, + more: 


lie is confident it shall judicious spectators. 

Z>. Jonson, Magnetick Laib*, Ind. 



superplus 

‘ioopliis- Cl. surplus, ovcrjjlus.l Sm'plus; ex- 
cess. 

If this be the ease, tliero must be a siiperphts of the 
otlier sex. Goldsmith, Female Warriors. 

superplusaget (su'per-plus'''i}j), v. [< ML. su- 
Jirrplusnr/iiim, < superplus, excess; see super- 
jjIus. Cl. surplusage.'] Excess; surplusage. 
fell, Haramoud, p. 3. 

superpolitict (su-per-pol'i-tik), a. Over-politic. 

God hath batisfied either the supcrpolitici: or tlio simple 
fort of ministers with their own delusions. 

Jip. Gaiidcn, Tears of the Church, p. 251, (Davies.) 
To upliold the decrepit Papalty [the Jesuits] have in- 
vented this siipci-politick AYihoTi&mc, as one tenues it, One 
rope and one Kin". Milton, Ileforniation in Eng., ii. 

superponderatet (su-per-pon'd6r-flt), v. t. To 
Tveigli over and above. Bailcij. 
superposable (su-per-p6'za-bl), a. [< super- 
pose + -ahlc.] Capable oi' being snpcqiosed ; 
not interfering mtb one another, or not render- 
ing one another impossible, as two displace- 
ments or strains. Kncyc. Brit., XXR’. 451. 
superpose (su-per-p6z'), V. t.; pret.aiulpp. sii- 
pcrposcil, ppr. superposing. [< F. superposcr, 
< super- + poser, put: see pose-. Cf. Sp. su- 
puponer, iohrcpoiicr = Pg. sohrepor = It. so- 
pra})porrc,< L. supcrpouerc, pp. superpositus, lay 
upon, < super, over, upon, + poiicrc, lay: sec 
poiieiit.] 1. To hay or place upon or over, as 
one kind of rock on another. 

New social relations are supcrimcd on tlie old. 

II. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § -ISO. 

2. In lot., to place vertically over some other 
part: specifically used of arranging one wliorl 
of organs opposite or over another instead of 
alternately. 

superposition (su'per-po-zish'pn), ii. [= F. 
superposition = Sp. supcrposicioii = Pg. solrcpo- 
s/f(7o = It. soprapiposi:ione, < LL. supetposi- 
tiol,n-),< L. supcrpouerc, lay upon: .see super- 
pose.'] 1. The act of .supeiposing; a placing 
above or upon ; a Ijing or being situated above 
or upon something else. 

lieforo leaving Uullaliid, it may he well again to call at- 
tention totlioordcrofsnnerpar/fionof tlioditferent aniinal 
friezes, nlltuled to alroauy, wlien speaking of tlie rock.cut 
monastery described by tlie Cliiiieso Pilgrims. 

J. Fergusson, ilist. Indian Arcli , p. 103. 

2. In lot., .same as antepositinn. 2. — 3. Spe- 
cifically, in grol., noting the relations of strati- 
fied fonnations to one another from the point 
of view of the relative time of their depo.si- 
tion. That underlying tieds arc older tliaii tliose wtiicti 
cover tliem Is catted tlie late of fntperpeeUinn. Tlie ajipa- 
rent exceptions to tills law are tliosc instances in vliicli 
stratified masses liave tieen so disturbed and overtiirneii 
since their deposition that older beds tiave been made to 
rest upon newer ones. 

4. In genin., the ideal operation of carrj'ing 
one magnitude to the space occupied by an- 
other, and showing that the}- can bo made to 
coincide throughout their whole extent. Tliis is 
the method of Puelid, to whicli his axiom, ttiat tilings 
wliicli coincide arc equal, refers ; but ttie use of ttie aord 
swfwrpcw in ttiis sense appears to bedue to Auguste Comte 
(I'rench sujterporer). 

5. In the etirlg church, an addition to or exten- 
sion of a fast; a fast longer than the ordinary 
fast. Bingham, Antiquities, xxi. 3. 

superpraise (su-per-praz'h v. i. To praise to 
excess. Shat:., j[. N. D., iii. 2. 1.53. 
superproportion (su''per-pro-p6r'shgn), Ex- 
cess of proportion. Sir K. IJigltj. 
SUperpurgationt(su''p('r-pir-g:T'shgn), 71. More 
purgation than is suflicient. Wisen'ian, Surgery, 
superquadripartient (su-ptr-kwod-ri-pUr'- 
tient), a. [LL. superg7indriparticn(,t-)s.] Be- 
ing in the r.atio of U to 5. 
superquadriqumtal(su-per-kwod-ri-kwin'tal), 
a. Samo an superguadripartient. 
superreflectiont (su"pcr-r6-flok'shqn), «. The 
reflection of a reflected imago; the echo of an 
echo. 

Tlie voice in that cliappel createth spccicm speciei, and 
makctli succeeding ttuper-rcjlcctions ; foritmeltetli by dc- 
grees, and every relle.xion is weaker tlian tlie former. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 240. 
superregal (sfi-per-re'gal), a. More than regal. 

IVatcrtund, Works, Ili.'’348. 
superrewardt (.su^per-rO-ward'), V. t. To re- 
ward to excess. BaconI To King James, 
superroyal (su-p6r-roi'al), a. Noting a size of 
paper, bee paper. 

supersacral (su-p6r-.sa'kral), a. In anat., sit- 
uated on or over (dorsad of) the sacrum : as, 
the supersacral foramina, processes, or nerves, 
supersaliencyt (sii-per-saTi-on-si), 71. [< super- 
salienlt) -1- -ctj.] The act of leaping on any- 
thing. /Sir T. BroioiqVulg. Err., hi. 1. [Rare.] 
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supersalientt (sti-per-sS'li-ent), a. [= OF. 
sursailla/tt = Sp. Pg. sobrcsalientc, < L. supc7', 
on, -4- snJicn{t-)s, ppr. of satire, leap.] Leaping 
upon. [Rare.] Jinp. Diet. 
supersalt (su'per-salt), Ji. An acid salt; a salt 
with a gre.ater number of equivalents of acid 
than base: opposed to sulsalt. H. Spencer, 
Universal Progi-ess, p. 40. 
supersaturate (su-per-sat'u-rit), v. t. To satu- 
rate to excess; add to beyond saturation. 

A recently magnetised magnet will occasionally appear 
to be supersaturated. 

S. P. Thoinpsoti, Elect, and Mag., p. 85. 

supersaturation (su-per-sat-u-ra'shgn), h. The 
operation of saturating to excess, or of adding 
to beyond saturation ; the state of being super- 
saturated. 

superscapular (sil-per-skap'u-Uir), a. Same as 
suprascapular. 

superscribe (su-per-skrib'), 1 '. f. ; prot. and pp. 
superscribed, ppr. superscribing. [= Sp. sobre- 
scribir— It. so}>rascriicre, < L.sapcrscrtTierc, write 
over, wi-ite upon, superscribe, < super, over, -t- 
.vcriiierc, write : see scriiic.] 1. To write or en- 
grave on the top, outside, or .surface; inscribe; 
put an inscription on. 

An ancient monument, sttpcrscribed. Addison. 

2. To write the name or address of one on the 
outside or cover of: as, to super.scribc a letter. 

Produces ilonnsieur'-s letter, snjterscribcd to lier Majes- 
tie. Ardiretj, Lives (Sylvanus Scory). 

superscript (su'per-skript), a. and u. [= Sp. 
Pg. sobre.scrito = It. soprascritto, < L. siipcrscrip- 
tus, pp. of supcr.scriberc, supersei-ibc ; sec super- 
scribe.] I. a. Written over or above the lino ; 

. the opposite of subscript. Amcr. Jour. Bhitol., 
IX. 321. 

II. 71. The addre.ss of a letter; suporserip- 
tion. Shut:., L. L. L., iv. 2. 135. 
superscription (su-per-skrip'shgn), 77. [< OF. 
superscription = It. soprascrici'onc, < L. super- 
scnptiotn-), a writing above, < suj/erscribcrc, 
write over: see sttpersenbe.] 1. The act of 
suiierscribing. — 2. That which is written or 
cngi-avcd on the outside of or above sometliiug 
else; especially, an address on a letter. 

The sttpcrscription of his accusation waswiittcn over. 
Tin; KINO OF THE .iew.s. Mark xv. 20. 

superseculart (su-por-sek'u-ljir), «. Being 
above the world or secular things. Bp. Ilail. 
supersede (sti-per-sed'); r. t.; pret. and pp. stt- 
perseded, ppr. superseding. [< OF. snprr.scder. 
supcrccdcr, F. superseder (vernacularly OF. and 
F. sur.seoir), leave ofl, desist, delay, defer, < L. 
supersedere, sit upon or above, preside, also, in 
a deflected use, commonly with the abl., desist 
from, refrain from, forbear, omit, ML. also post- 
pone, deter, < .super, above, -h sedrre, sit; see 
sedent, sit. In OF. (supcrceder) and ML. {super- 
ccdcrc) the verb was confused with L. cedcrc, go : 
SCO cede. Hence ult. (< L. supersedere) E. sur- 
ccrt.vc, confused with ccdsc.] 1. To make void, 
ineflicacious, or useless by superior power, or 
by coming in tho place of; set aside; render 
unnece.ssary ; suspend; stay. 

In tills genuine acceptation of cliancc, here is notliing 
supposed timt can mpereede tlic know n laws of natural mo- 
tion. Bentley, Doyle Lectures, .Sennon v. 

It Is a sad siglit ... to see tlicsc political sciicmers, 
witti tliclr clumsy mceliaiiisins, tiying to rupereede tlie 
great taws of c.\i8tcnce. II. Speticcr, Social Statics, p. 322. 

2. To bo placed in or take the room of; dis- 
place; supplant; replace: as, an ofliccr .viiper- 
seded by another. 

A litack and B.avage atrocity of mind, wlilcli eupcrscdcB 
In them the common feelings of nature. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 
One deep love doth xupcrrcfle 
AH otlier. Tentti/son, In Menioriam, xxxii. 

supersedeas (su-per-soMe-as), ?/. [So called 
from this word in tlio writ: 1j, supersedeas, 2(1 
pers. sing. pres, s'lbj. of siq)ersedcrc, forbear: 
see supcrscdca^ !• lu a writ liaving in gen- 
eral the effect of a command to stay, on good 
cause shown, some ordinary proceedings which 
ought otherwise to have proceeded. 

A writ of supersedeas was issued to prevent the meeting 
of parliament, and the city was tilled with the armed fo\- 
lowers of t!ie duke. Stuhhs, Const. Hist., § 3GO. 

2. Hence, a stay; a stop. 

To give a supersedeas to industry. 

Hammond, Works, I. 480. 
supersede! (su-p6r-se'd6r), n. One who or that 
which supersedos. Browning, Paracelsus, 
supersedere (su^p6r-se-d6'rd), n, [So called 
from this word in the contract or writ: L. su- 
persedere, forbear: see supersede,'] In Scots 
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law : {a) A private agreement among creditors, 
under a trust-deed and accession, that they will 
supersede or sist diligence for a certain period. 
(Z>) A judicial act by which the court, where it 
sees cause, grants a debtor protection against 
diligence, without coiisent of the creditors, 
supersedure (su-per-se'dur), n. [< supersede + 
-urc,] The act of superseding; supersession: 
as, the supersedure of trial by jury. 

To suppose it necessary to undertake his supersedure by 
stoiilth. The Century, XXIX. 632. 

superseminatef (su-p6r-sem'i-nat), v. t. [< 
IjL. superseminatus, pp. of superseminare (> Sp. 
sohresemhrar = Pg. sobresemcar), sow over or 
upon, < L. super, over, + seminare, sow: see 
seminate.] To scatter (seed) above seed already 
sown; also, to disseminate. 

The church . . . was against . . . punishing difference 
in opinion, till tlie popes of Rome did siiperseminate and 
persuade the contrary. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 382. 

superseminationt (su-per-sem-i-na'slion), 71. 
[< supcrscmhiate -I- -ion.] The sowing of seed 
over seed already sown. 

Tiiey were no more than tares, . . . and , . . of another 
sowing (a supersemination, as the Vulgar reads it). 

fleylin, Reformation (Ded.). (Davies.) 

superseminatorf (su-per-sem'i-na-tor), n. [< 
LL. superseminator, < superseminare, sow over: 
see supcrscrninatc.'] One who superseminates. 
Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 148. 
supersensible (su-per-scn'si-bl), a. Beyond the 
reach of the senses; above the natural powers 
of external perception; supersonsual: applied 
either to that which is physical but of such a 
nature as not to bo perceptible by any normal 
souse, or to that which is spiritual and so not 
an object of any possible sense. 

The sclentiflc mind and tlie logical mind, when turned 
towards tlie supersensiUe world, aio apt to find the same 
difficulty, only in a much greater degree, as they find in 
dealing with objects of imagination, or with pure emo- 
tions. J. C. Shairj), Culture and Religion, p. 113. 

Atoms are supersensible beings. 

G. T. Ladd, 1‘hysiol. Psychology, p. 670. 

supersensibly (sfi-per-sen'si-bli), adv. In a 
supersensible manner. A. B. Alcott, Tablets, 
p. IG. 

supersensitive (su-p6r-sou'si-tiv), a. E.xoes- 
sivoly sensitive ; morbidly sensitive. 

IIcrst/pcw;i5ifu-c car detects the scratch of her mother’s 
pen. E. S. Phelps, Sealed Orders, p. 300. 

supersensitiveness (.sti-per-son'si-tiv-nes), n. 
Morbid sensibility; excessive sensitiveness; 
extreme susceptibility. 

supersensory (su-p6r-sen'so-ri), a. Super- 
sensual. [Rare.] 

This definite line embraced all that mass of actual or 
alleged instances in which the mind of one person lias 
been impressed by that of another throng!) supersensory 
channels, or at least in a way whicli could not be ac- 
counted for by the ordinary modes of communication 
through the senses. AViv Princeton Jtev., IV. 274. 

supersensual (su-p6r-scn'su-al), «. Above or 
beyond tho senses; of such’ a nature as not to 
bo perceptible by sense, or not by sense with 
wliich man is endowed; specifically, spiritual. 
Also used substantively. 

In our inmost hearts there is a sentiment which links 
tho ideal of beauty witli the Supersensual. 

Bulucr, What will he Do with it? vii. 23. 
Everything, tho most supcrsenmal, presented itself to 
his [Dante's] mind, not as an abstract idea, but as a visible 
t>7)c. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 89. 

SupersensuousCBu-p6r-scn'su-us), o. 1. Super- 
sensible; supersensual. 

A faith less supersensuous and ideal ... is a covert su- 
perstition. A. B. Alcott, Tablets, p.'l82. 

2. Extremely sensuous; more than sensuous. 
Imp, Diet. 

superser'viceable (su-p6r-ser'vi-sa-bl), a. Over- 
serviceable or ofiicious ; doing more than is re- 
quired or desired. 

A . . . super serviceable, finical rogue. 

Shale., Lear il. 2. 19. 

supersesquialteral (sii-pfw-scs-kwi-al'ter-al), 
a. Being in the ratio of 5 to 2. 
supersesquitertial (su-pfT-ses-kwi-tev'sbal), a. 
Being in tlio ratio of 7 to 3. 
supersession (sii-p5r-sesli'gn), n. [< ML. *s«- 
)7CfScsnio(n-), < L. snpc/'scdcrc, pp. snpcrscssus, 
forbear: see snper.Bcdc .] Tlio net of supersed- 
ing, or .sotting aside ; supersedure. 

Tho title of secret tlisaatisfnction wliich . . . has pre. 
pared tlie tvny for ita (lihei iilism’sl audilen collapse and 
sitperscsdo/t. M. Aniold, Cllltiiie and Aimrciiy, i. 

supersolar (sfi-per-so'liir), a. Situated above 
the sun. [Rare.] 

Lit by the supenolar blaze. 


Finerson, Threnody. 
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supersolid (su'per-sol'''id), )i. A magnitudo of 
Tuoro than throe dimensions, 
supersphenoidal (sii"p6r-sfe-noi'dal), a. Situ- 
ated on or over (eephalad or dorsad of) tiio 
spiionoid bone : as, the siqicrspliciiokJnl pitui- 
tary fossa or body. 

superspiritual (su-p6r-spir'i-tu-al), o. Exces- 
sively spiritual; over-spiritual, 
superspirituality (su-p6r-spir'i-tu-ari-ti), n. 
The quality or state of being superspiritual. 

Tills extreme, unreal ^i 2 )cr-S]nrituaUt}/ is rv relic of tlic 
old Zoroastiiiin doctiino ol Dualism. 

Cr D. Boardmau, Creative Week, p. 280. 

SUpersquamosal (su'‘'p6r-slv\vji-m6'snl), A 

1 ) 0110 of tlio skull of ielitliyosaurs, li’chind tlio 
postfrontal and poslorbital. Owen. 

superstition (su-por-stish'on), V. [Early mod. 
E. yuprrsiiciouy Nupcrstiri/ou ; < OF. (and F.) su~ 

2 ) crstition = Sp. supcysticiou = Pc. siipcrsti^'do 

sr It. snpcrsfi::io))c, superstition, \ L. fiupersti- 
Un(u-), excessive fear of the gods, nnroasonahlo 
religious belief, superstition; eonneclcd with 
buperstc.s (bujtcrstit-), standing by, being pres- 
ent (as a noun, a liystander, a witness), also 
standing over, as in triuinpli, also, in another 
nsc, surviving, remaining, < supcrstarc, stand 
upon or over, also sur\ ive, < over, above, 

+ .v/u;y, stand : see .s'/afe, Asinthccaso 

of rclifji<t{u-). rilhfiio{u-), religion (see rclifjinu), 
the exact original sense of sii]>rrnt(tin(n-) is un- 
certain; it is supposed to have been a ‘stand- 
ing over something’ in amazement or awe. The 
cxjjlanation (relleeted, e. g., in the quot. from 
Lowell, below) that it means lit, ‘a survival’ 
(namely, of savage or barbarous beliefs gener- 
ally outgrown) is modern, and is entirely for- 
eign to Itoman thought.] 1. An ignorant or ir- 
rational fear of that which is unknown or invs- 
terious; csju'eially, such fear of some imisible 
existenee or e.xistenees; speeideally, religious 
beliet or practice, or both, foumU'd on irrational 
fear or ennlulity ; e.xeessive or unia'asonnble re- 
ligious scruples produced by crc(lul<ms fears, 

J'lrut Sail sir. jour (|Ucon must civcrliuard , tlio scft 
uiirks tlio uiiul is luud, and ulU not lio (ill the ship 
lu tleaicd of the dead. 

Per. I hat '6 } our MfjxTAfUuui. .sVuiA., Perk le**, Hi. 1 fA 

It Hero bettor t<* hine no opinion of tJud nl nil than 
sui h an opinion ns is iinv)orthy of Him, f«ir the <ine Is 
nnhvliLf, the other is contumely; niid certnlnlj 
is the rcpioaeh of tiic Deity Unon, 

Where there is aii> leh^don, the <le\il uill plant fuj^r. 
ftdion. Burton, Aunt, of .Mel , p. .MA 

He (ranoii KliursU)] »U lines Kujt rtlittuu to bo an tin- 
reaMinln^t fear of the nnkni>un 

iJdicxm. Nature and the Iblib', p 2Ifi. 

A as its name iiup<uts, is Fojuethluu that 

has been left to Hint id <•> cr, like unnnislud iuisjut from 
one be.ssiuii of (he NXiild'h u itonn^'einot to (he next. 

J/oirfll, Anioiif,* mj Ilook«, Iht ber , p I'l 

2. A religIou^ bidii'f orn sy.steni of religion re- 
garded as based on Ignorance and fear; esjie- 
eially, the worshij) of fiiNo gocls, ns induced liy 
fear; ]»agan religious doetriiie.s and praetiees. 

Uc (U-stiojeil all idolntrj ainl <dcar]y dlil extlrfiale all 
rujirrstiliou. Lfitiinrr, .Seimon of (liu I’lou^'h. 

I'niler their Drunl tcaehi-i> the heathen Driltui'' made 
u«e t)f halls of tr) stal in llieir idle ru}irr/'fitiiin<i and « iekcil 
practices. Jioc.\, ('hur«-h of our rathiri*, 1. ‘..’lU. 

3. Hence, any false or unrea.sonable belief 
tenaciously liold: as, jiojmlar .vnpf r.s/if/onv. 

Of the political fiijuTffifton*, . none is po uni\ er'-al* 
]> dillused as the notion that niajoi Kies are otnnljiotcnt. 

// Sp-uicir, Social .Statics, ji. 

4t. Excessive nicety: serujiulous e.xactne.ss. — 
5t. Idolatrous devotion, 

Ma\ I not kbsjou non in /■ 

For >ou afipe.tr a thliik; (h.tt 1 noiihl kneel to. 

I’lcfclii'T (and Mayyinjcr 'X lA>veis' iTojrre.sa, Ki. 3. 
= Syn. 1-3. Siijirr/sfition, Crfflidih/, I'anaticifm, Biijotnj. 
Crriiulitii is a i;<- iieril ro.ailincbs tti Indio e u hat one is told, 
without HunUient exhUnce .S’uyvrA/inou luaj he the le- 
Rult of crcdithtt! in regard tti rellx'lmiH indlefs or tlutles or 
ns to the Hiipt-riiatural As comparetl alth /n;in(«n'<ff;i it 
is a state of fears on the •me side and n^oroUH idiser- 
vaiices on tin- other both proeeetlln^; from an ttpjues'-lon 
of the tniiid hy its ludlef**, u Idle /(i/inOriAV/i is too lil^hlj 
wrought In Its excdteiuent for fear or for nttenlion to de- 
tiiils of conduct I'nnnUcixin Is a half-cni?} subslitution 
of fancies for reason, pi imarily in the field of nli^'lon, but 
Boeondaiily in polllles, etc. rannticixni Is demonstrative, 
beiiiR often leatlj to undertake, in <iheillciiLe to its huji- 
posed dut> Ol call by spi'clal revidatlon, task^ that nie 
coinmonlj conblilcnal « ic kt d or treated as erinilnal, />|V/. 
otnj i.s le.ss a matte: of aelion sul)jeeti\ elj it is a Idiinl 
refusal to entertain the idea of correctness or excellence 
in relittious opinions or prai tiees other than ouch own ; 
objectively it is an attitude rnatehliif’ sucli a state of mind 
Crcdulit]! Is ojifiobcd to xlr]itinx)n, mpcrxtition to irrever 
cnct', Janaticixni to indifvrrncc, bi'jotrii to latitudinnrinn- 
ixm. Sec cntlinxiddic. 

superstitionistt (sii-pcr-stish'on-ist), )I. [<.v//- 

]>crstitio)i + -ia 7.] Oiio who is sujierstitious; 
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one who is bound by religious superstitions. 
Dr. H. More. 

superstitious (sfi-per-stisli'us), a. [Formerly 
also supcrsiicious; = F. superstitieux = Sp. Pg. 
supcrsticioso = It. supcrsiicioso, < L. siqycrsti- 
tiosus, full of superstition, superstitious, also 
soothsaying, prophetic, ^IL. also extraordinary, 
ambiguous, \ SM;)cr5/t7/o{«-), supoi*stition : see 
superstition.'] 1. Believing superstitions, re- 
ligious or other; addicted to superstition; cs- 
pceiallj’, vor}^ scrupulous and rigid in religious 
observances throiigli fear or credulity; full of 
idle fancies and scruples in regard to religion. 

Dculsetl by the religious persons of those dnyes to abuse 
the mjicrstitious people, and to cncoinbcr tlicir busio 
brayucs with value liope or value fcarc, 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. roesic, p. 218. 

2. Pertaining to, partaking of, or proceeding 
from superstition: as, superstitious rites. 

They pretend not to adore the Cross, hccanse 'tis sitpcr^ 
gtitious. Sdden, Table-Talk, p. 10(5. 

The Easterns nppe.ar to have a sttp>'rstUiou$ dislike to 
rebuilding upon tiic situ of a former town. 

O'Bonovan, Merv, xx. 

3t. Over-exact; scrupulous beyond need, as 
from credulous fear. 

Shall squeamish lie my Pleasures harx'cst hy 
Fond mj>cr^ticious coyness thus prevent? 

J. 7>Va«Mionf, Psyche, I. 223. 
4t. Idolatrously devoted. 

Have I with all my full alTectlons 

Still met the king? loved him ne.xt heaven? obey’d bin)? 
been out of fondness gtipcriititioux to him? 

Slink-., Hen. VIII., ill. 1. 131. 
Superstitious uses. Sec tw. 

superstitiously (su-pf'r-stish'ns-li), o<h'. In a 
superatitious inaiuior; with superstition. 

superstitiousness (su-piT-stish'ns-ncs), «. The- 
•state or charactor of being superstitions; su- 
perstition. 

superstrain) (sh-in' r-stran'), r. t. To overstrain, 
or stretch unduly. [Hare.] 

In tlic ptndnine ot n plrlns, tlic further It is stmlncil 
tho less ffUjK'rffraiuinp gocth to a nolo. 

Bacon, Nat Hist., § 162. 

superstratum (su-por-stru'ium), pi. ^i/pcr- 
strttta (-tii). [< I*, .nm/x rslrotnm, neul. of .vnWr- 

stratus, pp. of sitpcr.stcrnrrc, Bi)ren(l above, < sn- 
prr, above, + .sfmirrr, Hproiid : see stratum.] A 
Htrutum or layer above another, or re.'^tiugon 
Hometbiug else. 

The FUj»'rttratinn wlilch will overlay us. 

Bt/ron, Don Juan, lx. .37. 

supcrstruct (s'U-pcr-striikt'). P- b h,.<upn^ 

.•^tructus, pp. of .sMprr.sfrto rr. build upon or over, 
< .ffiptr, nbovi*, + .s/raor, build: see structure.] 
To build or erect upon something. Jcr. Taytor, 
Works (cd. IS.'l.'i), II. HI.*). 

superstruction (su-per-struk'shon), n. [< .va- 
jxr.strurt + 1. The net of ereeling or 

builtling upon something. — 2. A suj)erstruc- 
l uro. 

My own profibcliin Imtli taught me ih> 1 to erect new fu- 
2 Kr^truetwnF iijion an old niln. SirJ. Ifcnhaw. 

superstructivef (su-pcr-slmk'liv). n. [< X'l/p/r- 
struct + -ire.] Built or erected on something 
else. 

Nothing but tbo removing liN fnndaincntnl error can 
reBciic him from the FtijH-rflnicItrc, l»u It never fo 

Hammond. 

SUperstructort (sfi-per-slruk'lpr). «, [< sujtcr- 

.struct + -orb] One ulio builds on something 
else. 

M ns Oates’H narrative a foundation or a eupcrstrncturc, 
or was he one of the Fujtrrt'tnictorF or not? 

y»o^<*r .Vort/i, r.xnmen, p. 103. (DaticF.) 

superstructural (su-jM'r-sIruk'lur-nl), a, [< .VH- 
}>cr.structurc + -at.] Of or pertaining to a su- 
jverslructuro. 

SUporstructure (su'per-Hlruk’lur), It. [< su- 
jirrstrucl + 1. Any structure built on 

something else; pnrlieularly, an edifice in re- 
lation to its foundation. 

I am not for adding to the beanllfn! cdiflcc of nature, nor 
fur rulBlng any vvliimsicnl Fiipcrttniclurc upon her plnns, 
yl<h/i>on, Spectator, No. OS. 

2. Hence, anyHiing erected on a foundation or 
basis. 

Tin le Is another Kind of jiedant, who, with all 1’om Fo- 
lio's hnperlineiieies, hath greater yi«/x'rFtrt{etnrr« and ein- 
belliHliineiits of Greek and i.atln. 

vldf/tVon, Taller, No, ir>8. 

3. In railway engin.^ the sleepers, rails, and 
fastening.s oi’ a railway, in coiitradistinetion 
to roa<i-hc(J. 

supersubstantial (sfi'pf*r-sub-stairslial), a. [< 
LJj. sujicrsubstautialiSf se, pauis, an imperfect 
translation of Gr. tV/oiV/of, sc. «prof, broad ‘suf- 
ficient for tho day^ or bread ‘for tho coming 
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day’ (“daily bi'oad”), or bread ‘necessary to 
support life’ (Mat. vi. 11), < L. stqicr, upon, + 
substantia (tr. Gr. ovala), being, substance: see 
substance, suhstaniial.] 1. More than substan- 
tial; beyond tho domain of matter; being more 
than (material) substance : used with special 
reference to Mat. vi. 11, where the Greek cttiov- 
ciog (‘daily’ in tho authorized version) is in the 
Vulgate SHpersubstaniiaJis. 

This is the daily bread, the heavenly supersuhstaiitial 
bread, by which our souls are nourished to life eternal. 

Jcr. Taylor, >Vortliy Communicant, v. § 4, 

2, [Tr. Gr. iwEpovatog.] Suporessential ; tran- 
scending all natures, all ideas, and tho distinc- 
tion of existence and non-existence, 
supersubtilized (su-p6r-sut'il-izd), a. Subtil- 
ized or relined to excess. 

IVIre-drawn sentiment and supermhlilizcd conceit. 

Lou'clt, Study M’indows, p. 2-15. 

supersubtle (sri-p6r-sut'l), a. Over-subtle; 
cunning; crafty in an excessive degree. Shale., 
Othello, i. n. 3G3. 

supersubtlety (sir-per-sut'l-ti), n. Excessive 
subtlety; over-nicety of discrimination. 

The of interpretation to which our Teu- 
tonic cousins, who have taught us so much, arc certainly 
somewhat prone, Loivcll, Don Quixote. 

supersurface (su'pLT-s6r‘'fris), n. A three- 
dimensional continuum in five-dimensional 
space. 

supersust (su-pfT'sus), n. In music, an unusu- 
afiy high treble voice or x'oico-part, 
supertelluric (Sii^per-te-lu'rik), a. Situated 
above tlio earth and its atraosphoro. 
supertemporaH (su-per-tcm'p(}-ral), a. and n. 
I. a. Transcending time, or intlcpendcnt of 
lime. 

II, n. Tliat which transcends or is indepen- 
dent of time, 

Plotinus and Numcnhis, explaining Plato’s sense, de- 
clare him to have asserted three ruyeriemporaU or eter- 
nals, good, mind or Intellect, and the soul of the univei’se. 

Cudicorth, Intellectual System, p. 

supertemporal- (.«u-pcr-tem'p(}-i’al), a. In 
annt., situated above or high up i’n the tem- 
j)oral region: specifically noting certain lateral 
eorobrni gyn and snlci. 

superterrene (su^per-tc-ren'). (i' [< LL. super- 
ierrenits, above tho earth, < L. super, over, + 
frrrn, earth: see frirnic.] Being above gi'ound 
or above tho earth; suportoiTOstrial. 
superterrestrial (sn'pOr-te-rcs'tn-al), ^7. Sit- 
uated above tho world; not of tho’oartli, but 
superior to it; supormundune ; superterrene. 
Also stqiratcrrcstrial, 

supertonic (8u'i)er-ton-ik), n. In j»i(6’ir, tbo 
tone in a scale next above tbo tonic or key- 
note: tbo second, ns A in the scale of G. 
supertragical (su-per-tmj'i-kal), a. Tragical 
to excess. 

supertripartient (su‘i)er-tri-pUr'ti-eut), a. In 
the ratio of 7 to 4. 

supertriquartal (su‘'per-tri-kw6rTal), a. Same 
us su})crtri]>articnt. 

SUpertuberation (su-per-tu-bc-ru'shon), n. Tho 
jwoduetion of young tubers, as potatoes, fi’om 
tho old ones while still growing. 

SUpcrtunic (sCf iier-tu-nik), n. Any garment 
worn immediately over a tunic : used loosely in 
llie nuiny cases xvhere it is impossible to name 
more jn'oeisoly garments so rc])rescntcd, as in 
ancient costume. 

supervacaneoust (srrper-va-ku'nG-us), a. [= 
sp. sujurracdnro = It. supcrracanco, <L. sttper- 
racaucus, above what is neecssary, needless, 
superfiiious, < super, above, + vacuus, empty, 
void: SCO r«c» 0 UvS\] Superfiuous; unnecessary; 
needless ; serving no purpose. 

1 licld It not altogether #Mfj>crrnea7Jf0T^<f to take a review 
of them. IlotccU, I.etters, ii. (Xi. 

Bupervacaneouslyf (su'por-vii -ka'iie-us-U), 
adv. Ill a supcrlluous nuumcr; needlessly. 
Jmp. Diet. 

supervacaneousnessf (sn^’per-vii-kri'iie-ns- 
nes), u. Necdlcssncss; suporfluousiiess. Bailey. 
supervacuoust (su-per-vak'u-us), a. [< L. su- 
pervacuus, needless, superfluous, < .vuper, over, 
+ vacuus, empty, x'oid : see vacuous.] Being 
more than is necessary; supererogatory. 

'llio Tope Inning tlic key, he may dispense the tniper- 
racuoiiF duties of otlicrs (who do more than is required for 
their Balvntloii) to sinneis who have no merit of (lieir own. 

J-Jrclyn, True Religion, II. 2i5. 

supervene (su-per-vou'), V. f. ; pret. and pp. 
supervened, ppr. siqycrrening. [= F. survenir 
= Sp. siqiervdiir, sobrevenir = Pg. sohrevir = It, 
supervenire, sojirarvenire, < L. siqtcrvenirc, come 



superrene 

ovor or upon, overtake, < su]} 0 }\ aTjovo, + vcnirCi 
como: see To come in ns exti*aneous 

upon soniotbiugj be added or joined; follow 
in close conjunction. 

The (lawninj: of the day is not matemlly turned into 
the greater light nt noon ; but a greater light supervenetk. 

Baxter, Saints’ llest, iv,, To the Header. 

Ihe tall candles sank into nothingness; their flames 
>vcnt out utterly; the blackness of darkness supervened. 

Poe, Tales, I. Sll. 

supervenient (su-pL'r-vo'niont), a. [= Sp. Pg. 
It. sttpencnienic, < L. supcrcciucn(i-)s, ppr. of sK- 
jifi't'ciiire, come upon: see siipcnciic.j Coming 
in upon somotliiiig as additional or c.xtvaneous ; 
suporadvoiiient; added; additional; following 
in close conjunction. 

Tlint br.mch of belief w.is in iiini ^ipenemctil to Clnis- 
tian practice. . Jlaiomond. 

supervention (sii-p6r-von'slion), II. [= Sp. 
slipcrvciicioii = Pg. siyioToiyffo, < hXi.mipcrvcii- 
tio{n-), a coming up, < L. siipcireiiiie, como 
upon: SCO supervene.'] Tho act, state, or con- 
dition of supervening. 

Tile prnvc sj’mptoins . . . were undoubtciily caused by 
the Rupervention of blood poisoij, originating frotn the 
wound. J, M, CarnncJian, Operative Surger}’, p. 142. 

supervisal (su-pcr-vi'z.al), w. [< .supervise + 
-a/.] Tlio act of suporvising; overseeing; in- 
spection; superintendence. 

Gilders, carvers, upholsterers, and picturc-cleancrs arc 
labouring at their Bcvornl foi-ges, and I do not love to 
trust a haininer or .a brush without luy own Ruj>erviRal. 

Walpole, To George Montagu, July 1, 1703. 

supervise (su-pfir-'suz'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. sn- 
]}cniscil, ppr. snpcrvmug, [< ML. supervimifi, 
pp. of supcrvhJcrc^ oversee, < L. supci\ over, + 
ndcro, pp. r/sh5, see : sco r/s/o».] 1. To over- 
see; have charge of, with authority to direct 
or regulate: as, to supervise the erection of a 
house. The word often Implies a more general care, 
with less attention to and direction of details, thansi/per- 
xntend. 

The small time I the Glass-housc.l got among 

those Venetimis some Smatterings of the Italian Tongue. 

IloHxU, Letters, 1. i, 3. 

2\, To look over so as to peruse; road; road 
over. 

You find not the npostrophas, and so miss the accent; 
let im supervise the canzonet. Shak., L. L. L, iv. 2. 124. 
= Syn. 1. Sec list under superintend. 

superviset (su-pCT-viz'), u, [< suporisCf t’.] In- 
spection.— on the supervise, at sight; on the first 
rending. 

Importing Denmark’s licalth and England’s too, 
With, ilo > such hugs and goblins in my life 
That, on f/ic supervise, no leisure bated. 

SAah, Hamlet, v. 2. 23. 

supervision C*‘^ii-pC*r-vizli'on), ii. [< ML. *sh- 
2 )crvi$io(u~)f < supen'i(1crc,‘pp.supcrvisusj over- 
see: see supervise.] The act of supervising or 
overseeing; oversight; suiiorinteudcuco ; di- 
rection: ns, to have the supervisiou of a coal- 
mine; police supervision .=syTX. See list under su- 
perinteiidenec. 

supervisor (su-pCT-vi'zpr), ?/, [< JEE, sujwr- 

visovj < ]ML. supervisor, < superviderc, jm. super- 
supervise : sea supervise.] 1. One who 
supondses; an overseer; an inspector: a super- 
hitendent: as, the sayjcm.vor of a coal-mine; a 
supervisor of the customs or of the excise. 

I desire and pr.ay you . . . make n substanciall billcin 
my name upon tlie said mater, . . . tlic said liille to be 
put up to the Kyng, wliichc chief stipervisitr of my said 
Lordis teshunent, and to the hordes Spirituelle and Tein- 
porellc, as to the Coniyns, of tliis piesent Parlcment, so 
as the iij. estates may gratintc and passe hem cluerly. 

Paston Letters, 372, 

Your English gaugers and superviws tlint you have 
sent down benortli the Tweed liave ta’cn up tl:c trade of 
thievery. Seott, llob Koy, Iv. 

Tlie twelve Supervisors ot Estates fnt Ludlow] are elected 
In the same manner |by the thirty-BCVcn, or common coun- 
cil at large]. . . . llicir business is to attend to the let- 
ting and management of the corporation estates. 

Jf«;iicip. Corp. Jteport (1835), p. 2700. 

2\, A spectator; a looker-on. 

Would you, the supervisor, grossly gape on? 

Shale., Othello, iii. S. 30!;. 

3f. One who reads over, as for correction. 

The author and supervisors of this pamphlet. Drpden. 
4. In some of the United States, an elected 
officer of a township or tovni liaving principal 
charge of its administrative husinoss. The affairs 
of a tb^vnship arc managed in some Slates by a hoard of 
Bupervisors, in some by a single supervisor; in the latter 
case, the supervisor of tlie town Is only one of a number 
of town ofllcens, but Ills concurrent action witli one or 
more of the others i.s often required, atid the supervisors 
of all the townships In a county constitute together the 
coimty hoard, cliargcd with the administrative business 
of the county. 
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Where there are several supervisors or trustees in the 
township, it is common to associate them together as a 
Board, and under such an arrangement they very closely 
resemble the New England board of selectmen in their 
administrative functions. W. Wilson, State, 1 1014. 

supervisorship (sfi-per-vi'zor-sliip), n. [< su- 
pervisor + -ship.] 'Die office of a supervisor, 
supervisory (su-per-vi'zo-i'i), a. [< supervise + 
-ory.] Pertaining to or having supervision. 

The Senbte. in sdOition to its legislative, is vested also 
with supervisory powers in respect to treaties and ap- 
pointments. Calhoun, Works, 1, 160. 

supervisual (su-ptr-viz'u-al), a. [< L. super, 
over, + visus, seeing, sight: see mstml.] Ex- 
ceeding the ordinary visu.al powers. 

Such an abnormally acute s\( 2 >ervisual perception is by 
no means impossible. The Academy, July 12, 1890, p. 28. 

supervivet (su-per-viv'), v. 1. [< SIE. supervivcii, 

< L. superrirerc, live beyond, outlive, < super, 
over, 4- vircre, live : sec fin'd. Ct. survive.] To 
live beyond ; outlive ; survive. Lydgate, Jlinor 
Poems. [Earc.] 

supervolute (su'per-vo-lut), a. [< LL. super- 
voluius, pp. of supervoivere, roll over, < L. super, 
above, + roherc, roll, turn about.] In hot., 
noting a form of estivation in which the plaits 
of a g.imopetalous corolla successively overl.ip 
one anotlior, as in the morning-glory, jimson- 
woed, cte. : same as convolute except tlint the 
latter refers to pet:ils instead of plaits ; also, of 
a leaf, same as convolute. 
supervolutive (su'per-vo-lu'tiv), a. [< super- 
volute + -li e.] In hot., noting an estivation in 
which the plaits of a corolla or a vernation in 
wliieh the leaves are supervoluto. [Rare.] 
supinate (sfi'pi-nSt), r. t. ; pret. and pp. siipi- 
nuted, i)pr. supinatiug. [< L. supinatus, pp. of 
s»piimJ c,bond or lay hnekward or on tho back, 

< supiiiiis, lying on the back: sec supine.] In 
aunt, and phy.'uol., tobring(tho hand) palm up- 
ward. lu this position the radius and ulna are 
parallel. See pronatc. 

The band wav pinnated, and could not be .ujnnated be- 
yond the nildivay jiosltlon. Lancet, ISbO, I. 401. 

supination (su-pi-nu'shon), n. [= P. supiiiatioii 
= Sp. siipiuacioii = It. 'supiiiavioiic, < LL. siipi- 
mitio(ii-), < siipiiiarc, bend or lay backward or 
on tlie b.aek: see supinate.] 1. Tho act of ly- 
ing or tlie state of being laid on the hack, or 
face upward. — 2. In anat. and. physiol.', (a) A 
inovoinent of tlic forearm and hand of man and 
some otlier animals wliicli brings tho palm of 
tlio liand uppermost and tlio radius and ulna 
parallel with each other, instead of crossing 
oaeli otlior as in tho opposite movement of pro- 
nation. (h) Tlio position of tho forearm and 
liand in wliieh the ulna and radius lio parallel, 
not cro.ssod, and the hand lies flat on its back, 
palm upward: tho opposite of jiiroimtiOH. Tho 
act is aceomiilishcdaud tho position is assumed 
by moans of the supinators, aided by tho biceps. 
— 3. In fencing, tho position of tlio wrist when 
the palm of tho hand is turned upward. Itolando 
(cd. Forsyth). 

supinator (su'pi-ml-tor), «. ; pi. supiiialores (su'’- 
pi-mj-td'i'ez) or siqiiitalors (su'])i-na-torz). 
[NL.', < L. supiiiarc, pp. supinatus, bend or lay 
backward : sec supinate.] A musclo which su- 
Iiiiiatcs the forearm: opposed to jiioimtor ; as, 
tlie hieeps is a powerful supinator of tho fore- 
arm.— Supinator brevlB.n mnscleat the proximal end 
of (he forearm. It arises fioin the iilim nntl Lateral liga- 
ments of tlie elbow, ami Is wnipped aroiiml the i-adUis 
and Inserted upon Its outer side.— Supinator longus, n 
flexor and snpliiator muscle of the forcann, lying impor 
flcially along the mdial side of the forearm. It arises 
chieJly frotn the cxtcrual Bupraooiulylar iidgc of the hu- 
merus, and is inserted into the styloid process of the ra- 
dius. Also called l/raehtoradiali^ Sec cut under nuf^cfcl. 
—Supinator radii brevis. Same as xujrnnafor hreiis.— 
Supinator radii longrus. S.imc as sujnnalor Innyus . — 
Supinator ridge of the humerus, the ectocondylar 
ridge, a ridge running up from the outer condyle, giving 
attachment to the supinator longns and other muscles, 
supine, a. and v. [= Sp. Pp:. It. supino, < L. su- 
pinus, tuiTied or tlirowii backward, Ijdng on tho 
back, prostrate, also poinp backward, rotro- 
grado, going downward, sloping, inclined; figur- 
atively, inactive, negligent, cnrolc'^s, indolent; 
neut. hipimnUf sc. verbum, applied in LL. to tho 
verbal noun in -f«m, -in (tho supine), and also to 
tho verbal form in -udum (the gerund), lit. ‘ tho 
absolute verb^ — that is, a verbal form with- 
out distinctions of voice, number, person, and 
tense — supiuum, lit. ‘inactive/ hence neutral, 
absolute, translating Gr. OfTinAv as applied to 
tho verbal form in -r/or, called ireippryia Oeriudv, 
lit. Hbe absolute adverb,* or verbal adjunct 
{0£TtK6v} nout, of <?er/K<5f, in gram, positive, ab- 
solute); < under, beneath: soo5«i»-.] 1,(1. 


suppeditate 

(su-pin'). 1. Lying on the back, or with the 
face upward: opposed to prone. 

That they buried their dead on their backs, or in a 
sxtpine position, seems agreeable unto profound sleep niid 
common postiiie of dying. iS'i’r T. Browne, Urn-burial, iv. 
Supperlcss to bed they must retire, _ 

And couch sujnne their beauties, lily white. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, st. G. 

2. Leaning backward; inclined; sloping: said 
of localities. 

If the vine 

On rising ground be plac’d, or hills supine, 

Extend thy loose battalions. 

Dnjden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, ii. 373. 

S. Negligent; listless; heedless; indolent; 
thoughtless; inattentive; careless. 

TIjc Spaniards were so supine and unexercis’d that they 
were afraid to fire a greatc gun. 

Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 20, 3C/4. 

Long h.ad our dull forefathers slept supine, 

Nor felt tlic raptures of the tuneful Nine. 

Addison, The Greatest English Poets. 

Milton . . . stands out in marked and solitary^ individ- 
uality, apart from the great movement of the Civil War, 
opart from the supine acquiescence of the llestoration, a 
self-opinionated, unforgiving, and unforgetting man. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 270. 

4. In bot.i lying flat with the face upward, as 
sometimes a tliallus or lcaf.=:S3m. 1. Prone, etc. 
See jjrostrate.—S. Careless, Ifidolcnt, etc. (see listless), inert, 
sluggish, languid, dull, torpid, 

II, n. (su'pin), A part of tho Latin verb, 
really a verbal noun, similar to the English 
verbals in -tp/;, with two cases. One of these, usu- 
ally called the /irst sujnne, ends in um, and is the accusa- 
tive case. It always follows a verb of motion : as, abdt 
deainhidatum, lie has gone to walk, orhehas gonea-walk- 
iiig. The other, called the second supine, ends in « of the 
ablative case, and is governed by substantives or adjec- 
tives: ns,/actfc dietu, easy to be told (litcr.ally, easy in 
the telling). 

Bupinet (sn-pin'), adv. [< supine, n.] Supinely. 

So supine negligent are tbey, or perhaps so wise, as of 
passed eviUs to endeavour a forgetfulnesse. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 27. 

supinely (su-pln'li), odv. In a supine maimer, 
(a) With tlic taco upward ; on one’s or its back. 

And spreading plane-trees, where, supinely laid, 
lie now enjoys the cool, and quaJts beneath the shade. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, Iv, 
(1) Carelessly; indolently; listlessly; drowsily; in a 
heedless or thoughtless way. 

In idle wishes fools suin’nefi/ stay. 

Crahhe, Works, I. 201. 

supineness (su-pln'nes), ». Tho slato or con- 
dition of being supine, in any sense, 
supinityf (si)-pin'i-ti), ». [< L. snpimia{U)Si a 
bonding backward, a lying flat, < seo 

supine.] Supinoness. 

A sitpinity or neglect of enquiry. 

^rT. Broiene, Vulg. Err., 1. 6, 

suppaget (sup'aj), II. [< sup + -age; ci. herbage, 
pottage.] That which may he supped; sea- 
soning (?). 

For food they had bread, lovsuppage, salt, and for sauce, 
herbs. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 72. 

suppalpationt (sup-al-pfi'sbpn), n, [< L. sip- 
jialpuri, caress, fondle a little, < .suhf under, 4- 
paJpari, touch, stroke: see palpation.] Tho act 
of enticing hy caresses or soft words. 

If plausible suppnl2)ation3, if restless importunities, will 
hoisu thee, thou wilt mount. 

Bp. Hall, Sermon on Ps. evii. 34. 

BUpparasitationt (su-p.'ii'‘'.;!-si-tu'shon), n. [< 
supparasitc -I- -ntioii.] Tlie act of flattering 
merely to gain favor. 

In time tiuth shall consume hatred ; and at last a gall- 
ing tiiith slmll have more thanks than a smoothing sup- 
pnrasitation. Bp. Hall, Best Bargain, Works, V. x. 

supparasitef (su-par'a-sit), v. t. [< L. suppara- 
sitari, flatter a little, <1 sub, xmder, + parasilari, 
pl.ay the parasite, < iiarasitus, a parasite : see 
jiarasiic.] To flatter; cajole. 

See how this subtile cunning sophister stup 2 )arasites the 
people; that’s ambition’s fashion too, ever to be popular. 

Dr. Clarke, Sermons (1637), p. 245. {Latham.) 
suppawn, n. See supawu. 
suppedaneousi (sup-e-da'ne-us), a. [< LIi. 
*suppcdancus (in neu't. suppcdaiicuiii, a foot- 
stool), < L. sub, under’, + pes (ped-), foot (> /ic- 
daiious, of tho size of n foot) : see jiedal.] Be- 
ing under tho feet. Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., 

V. 13. 

suppedaneum (sup-e-da'no-um), n. [LL. : see 
suppcdaiicous.] A projection or support under 
tho feet of a person eniciflod : used xvitli special 
refereiico to Christ or a crucifix. JEiicyc. Brit., 

VI. Gll. 

suppeditatel (su-pod'i-tat), v. t. [< L. suppedi- 
tatiis, pp. of suppeditarc, suhpcditarc, he fully 
supplied, ho in store, trails, supply, furnish, per- 
haps for “suppctitarc, < siqipetcrc, aubpctcrc, he 



suppeditatfe 

in store, 1)0 present, < siih, nn(lor,+ j)cfcrc, seek: 
sac 2 >ctition 7 ] To supply; fiirnisli. 

'NVhocvcr fsnbic losuppcditate nil (hlngs to thosuniclng 
tofj nil must have nu lutlnltc power. 

lip. Pearson, Kxpos. of Crcctl, I. 

BUppeditationt (su-ped-i-ta'skon), ii. [< L. sup- 
j>c(ti(n(w(ii-), < sitppctUliirc, supply: soo sup- 
pcditalc.J Supply; aid nfTorded. 

So great ministry nml suppetHfaUon to them l>oth. 

Jiacon, A(h*anccmcnt of Learning. 11. 

supper (sui>'cr)i it, [< ME. souperf sojfC)\ sttper, 

< OF. soitpcrf 6 vpcrf .sifpct\ F. aonperf a stippor, 
inf. nsod as a noun, < itopcr, F. /(oupert sup; soo 
.s*ap.] The ovoninp meal; tho last repast of tlio 
day; spceifteally, a meal taken after dinner, 
M'hclber dinner is hcrved compamtivel.v early 
or in tho evening;; in the Bible, ttio principal 
meal of the day — a late dinner (tho later l(o- 
man caia, Greek dfin’i’or). 

Anon spoil (Iut sojvr was icdy, 

She scruyd h>ni, hi like w)se ns h)in ought. 

itcncriitUif (Ik Ik T. S.). 1. 1 11. 
I ha\c drunk ton muth sack nl utipprr. 

Shnk , 2 lien. IV., V. .^ IS. 
Last Supper, the InM meal onleti l»> ('hrUl with hln dis- 
ciples hefoio his death, ut which lie Instituted the IxirtVii 
Su]ipcr. 

Ff.'Mt fn (he pn>d Clrohe of Mounte S)OU, In Ihoself 
place wher the h,\eh nuter ower !d>S')d Savior Crist 
Jhu mnde h>s huf and maud] ut hU Dl^rlpulls. 

7V>rA'iii<//<i(i, Dbrle of P.ng. 1 ravdl. p. .17. 
Lord’s Supper, see L«rd.- Paoclitil supper, the rnss- 
over supper ^eo Pamnrr. 

supper (sup'er), r. [< siippir^ n,] Lt tutraiis. 
To lake huppi*r; sup. 

This night uvent di»un nil ourconi. nnd tunny ncrrntis 
supjicrcU here. Muir. lHar], Aug. g7, m*.U (barAx.) 

II. fiviii.v. To ffive .supper to, [Ihire.] 

Kestcr un^ fupp'ntht tUr hni«>«t. nnd hiltie rhttnpnf 
(heir feet on tliemund Maide put tm nt lit’dld ttot hetr 
hernt (In'I. .t/rx («(utif/, S]ltliV Ixuvr^.vl. 

supper-board (sup'or-lnud'. n. Tho luhh* <111 
whieh hupper is sjireud. 

’luined It* thvlr ile.itd] »«/»/•* r 

ir«<r«fxir«'r#/i, MMiacl 

supperins (-up'iT-iti),'), «. (Wrliid II. <•! 
pi I, ('.] 'i'lic iu't of (ultiiii' Mipiior; MipjoT. 
LKiiro-l 

Thehrei\kfn-*tliig thne theprepanUlniHfordhifnT, 
nnd the mpp'-roH^ uill (111 ti]> a guat part «<f (h« da> hi n 
Mt> nicv'sir] imiiiMr 

iitetiarit*on ranu'l.t, II t.J. (/Mnrx.) 

supporlcss (Mi|i'tT-li-s). ((. [< Mippir + -/ms.] 
Wiiiiliiii' sii|i|it'r; liidti^ uillioiii Mipiicr. 
Suc.u(iig nnd iIm h<*h» 'ate 

Piiiiciad. 1. 

supper-time (su|/fr-liiii), n. Tin* tune nlien 

Slipper is lakiut; vwiiini; ^7Mr/.., (lilndhi. u . 
•J. kMl». 

supplant (st|.]i)jinl'). r. t. |< ME. ^upphnifm, 

< OF. (ninl F. 1 snpphnitt $ = Sp. Miphr/i/t/i sj; IV. 

.^njtpUiiitftr sz It. 'opynu/ifufr, < E. 

.\upp!(in(art ^ siihpfitnttin , Iriji tip tin»**s hroN. 
ovorlhrnw. < >»/;, iindi'i'. + pfantii, sob* «»f lln« 
font: see p/un/-.] If. ’I’o Irip up. as tin* hrels. 

in- riitulniitg 

Lnch other, till *i(i'i>fiiiifre/ ilouii he fill 

MtWm. V I ,X M*l 

2f. To ovorlhniw; muHi* (ho dounfnll of; do- 
slroy; uproot. 

1 that have . . senriiM 

'Ihveitiel meaiixjiMipiniti'Ml U* fiipplfint me 

.1/fi.OMM' l.etiegadt*. Iv *1 
OlH’hrl'I.oUerthii'ue the laldi ••*•/ tin *v Mem >'v!iang* 
<Tv nitd uilh roiiie uhtp diltn them tin iti out of 

thy Templi. uhiih t}i> planlathms nnd hinder 

(lie g.l>lltng Ilf '•iMlIes fill gilltie 

Piirctiit^, rilgrlinage p 

3f. Toroinow; ili-pliiei*; ilrivo orforeo auny. 
1 will fujijJant pome t f )onr tilth 

'lemjM Ill ’J Mv 

ThP, In tell dah- nmie wotiJd Ii me va nil 

ulth til at h. tjijoled hi rVr;-r. ./«/,« x W orks, ]|. :i. 

4. Toilisphier iitnl tnko the pltieo of, ti.spertnlly 
(of ptT'Onsji by sehettiing or slratrjjy. 

He gave voti uetiomo hither, nnd joti pnudlio 
I iiuoilhll) to him 

Lovi hi a Mure, 11. :i. 
Observe hitt hou (In ir ouii PiliieipliH eomh.it one nti* 
otlier, nnd fupj'innt i.ieh one Ids fi llow 

1/i7/<oi. Itffoimation hi ling., II. 
I l.ainciited . . Ih.d fnig.dit) unH|.o; 7 ifrtnrMf h] Intiiil* 
perance, that oliUr uhh mu eeetlid (>> confithiMn 

Lainiur Im.tg t'onv.. I’etir the tire.it «tnd Alcvlx. 

SUpplantaryt (Sti-phm'ln-n). n. Tin* net of sup- 

planting. 

M'lmhe Is conceyvid of eiivyc, 

And elepld Is Ktwplttntnri/r, 

Ctriver, ^^.s. Soc. Anthj. I.'tl, f. 7<k (Itattiicelt ) 

supplantation (sup-lnu-tu'nlioH), n. (= F.xiip- 
pliiiitiilioii = Hp. siipUniliiciiiii z= Pg. iiii]i]il<inta- 
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y(Tu = 11 . siiiiplUHta:ioHe, < LIi. su 2 ip!aiil<it!o(ii-), 
supplanting, hj’pocritical deceit, < h. siijipfaii- 
iitrc, Buppiiiut: SCO sujijiUnil.^ TIio act of sup- 
planting. 

TIilsBcnci.iItlcsIrootnparoiiillztnROicinEcIvcs ... be- 
trays lucii to n thou6.am1 ridiculous aud iniscliicvous acts 
ol tuiiplantatwn and detraction. 

Johnson, llnmblcr, Xo. I). 
Bupplanter(su-plnn'tCr),si. [<si/j)p/aM/ + -w^.] 
Olio wlio supplants or displaces. South, Sor- 
inou.'s, VI. iii, 

BUpple (sup'l), rt. [Also dial, soiijilc (pron. 
soup'l and so'pl); < ME. soiq>tc,< OP. sotqitc, 
soiqqilc, P. soiqitc, pliant, lie-KiWo, easily bout, 
Bupplo, = It, siqqilicc, humble, suppliant, < Jj. 
suj) 2 >trx, siilqikx (-j)/ic-), bumble, suppliant; not 
found in tho lit. sciiso ‘bonding under,’ ‘bond- 
ing down’; < sub, under, + ji/ieurc, bond, fold: 
SCO vliciitc, 2 >btit. C{. siqqiliealc.') 1. I’linnl; 
llc.xiblo; easily bout: ns, su 2 > 2 >lc 3 oiiits; siqqilc 
fingers. 

I do bcsccch you 

Thai arc of sninilcr joints, fnllou* thcni su'lllly. 

Shah., Tcmptsl, III. X 107. 
Will yo sutuatl your necks, nml choose to bviid 
The snppU kui'ct htilton, 1*. I., v. 7S3. 

2. Yielding; compliant; not obstinate. 

A (climii lirsic llioueli dial tic tic, 

Afttr thou rtinlt Iiyin soii/ilc sc. 

iiofti. o/ 1/«* Hose, 1. 0070. 
Itlt|licaUn|;|. . . makes iiolllio«llls«)i/'fi',II hardens 
Ihc ollender. /,oeXe, IMucatlou, § 78. 

3. Ciipalilp of iidnpliiig olio’s self to the wishes 
nnd n|iinions of others; bending to the humor 
of Olliers; obsequious; fnwiiiiig; also, clinnie- 
ti-ri/.ed by sucli olisequiousne.ss, iiH word.s nnd 
nets. 

Ilnvlni; been snpiie amt eourleous lo llie ncoplc. 

.VA-it-,for,ll. SO. 
rail nic mil diair, 

Nor Ihliik null fiipp/euerd. losmoulli Iheciosiuess 
Of III) nliitses. fWif, **ri. I’ll), I). S. 

Ill' (I'ranmeil wn. niirel) a mp/’/e, timid. Interested 
eiiuitli-r In times id Itsspieiit and sliitent cliniiee 

.Vneiiidni/, Ilnlhm’H s’lnisl. Illsl. 

dl. Ti’iiiling lo tiinUe jdiniil or ptiiible; snolli- 
itig. 

lint Ills ilellsitce nml tils dars' In nnrre 
\\ e .iintliMs null (he fup}ie idle id peace. 
7/ei/troisl, ’S IMn. IV. (Works, sil. I’eatMin, 1&7I, I. 00). 
"SiTl. 1. Idllie, Umber, llssiime. 

supple (Mip’I). r.; pra. ninl i»|». aupptrtt, i>pr. 
suputtilpo (< MH..v«M;»/ni; <.vh/»/>/r.n.J I. 

1. To mukoMtpnh*; iimko jUiniil; rrmlor IloNi- 
bh»: ns, insuppiv lotithrr. 

lh< Hrtvl.'inv urriMintnl fi<r light, thv Pttr(hl»nv for 
f« Mfui, (h«* .stMliimtlvv for gltmoti*. Ilkonx Lngl.nml (HihI 
x’lvv iIm’ *>mi]iU*')hnth iiou pupjt*tt,lMiv*\ mol >lrvtchi4 
tlhlr throat's LVr 7*. .Iihiiox, Morkx, I. 

lUniklotU hhU’s 

^vlth^*l In Lit nml xii/ 7 <fr.f In ilnmv 

//mriiMiy, r.inwcPu*. 

2. To mnko conipliniit, subinisj-ivv, bumble, nr 
viehling. 

He (hat iwMcIinth li)m vi|th)nnr 
Nv ini) lii< hiTlo In no v»l'i» 

Mikrii nc x»w|7«'i» lo n rv>-r, 

L iill. 

^hc*l« liaril of >om 1, htil 1 niii^l xn/vfr hvr. 

.v/,frfr»/, I/»vc In « Mnrr, 11 '2 
To rt I fri'*', to nml lo fr:iln tin* faviilllr'i In xtich 

Mho ji' xli.all makr tin n» newt I'tficilvi foruhntvvvr t.i'k 
life nm) uftorunnl'* fot Ihvm. 

/.oir.H, IlnillMti, nnrvoiil, Nov. b, \biCh 

3. Speeilienlly, l« trnin (it hmIilU-bm>e) by 
milking him yiehl willi tlneilily lo the rein, 
bemling liis iieek lo lefl or right iil Ihe slight- 
es| prevsure.— 4f. Toh»oIIm% 

Ml lh»' f«lth nml rvltglon Ihstt ►Imll Im* Ihcro vaimnltM 
Iv not Miilkirnt, villlioiit |i1.iln convimvinvnt nml the 
ilinilty of iMtlcnt hotnuilon, loxo/';*/*- IlmlvsiM hruivcof 
i’uii'cicncv, .Vifhoi, Atvopagltlcn, p I»X 

II, intratt.s. To become Mifl nmlplinnl. 

(Inly hU tinmWnml fcrl, xo Inrgo nml cnUoim. 
lU-iinlrv inoie ilniv l« sitM/r. 

T 7W«W*0)» Alhiimars'ir, III. 2. 

supplo-chappcdl (Miji'l-i’lnipl), o. Ilnving a 
Mipjile jiisv ; liiiviiig uii oilj' longue. 

A 9\tpii(,(Uappftl flnttcrcr. .Vrtr.</o». 

fiupplc-juck (Mtp'l-jnk), II. 1, A strong, plinnt 
<‘nne. 

Tnke, Inkt* itiy $npplepa(X\ 

I’hty ht. Iknuh'ihmivu ullh nmiiy n Imck, 
rin) half (ho ncmlrmlc Itnpv nllvc. « 

iVvIeot (Peter rimlnr). Lyric Oilcit for US.I, I. 

2. One of variouK elimhing Mlirnhs ivith strong 
lilho stems, some of (hem furnishing ivnlking- 
Ht ieks. The name nppllct iirlninrlly lo revvral Wevl In. 
illan nml liopicat Ainvrlcaii rpcele*, nx /Vinf/iniVt rnroxxo- 
riVn, /’. tplifrrttearjia, /*, /»nrf»o«frM*r, Si^rjnnia juittpIiiiUa 
(pcc nml M>ino other ppecIfH of Serjtmia, nml 

lo the nIUed C<rr(fi>J 7 h*rintiin ^rnm/t^fertrm. In the huutle 
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cm United Slates PcrcJiemta voldUtis. a high twiner of 
tho Jihamnacesr, is so called. The native supplc-Jnck of 
Australia conslstsofvarlctlcsof the woody climber C/rma- 
tis aristala; that of New Zc.aland Is ifu6«r australis, per- 
imps the largest known hmmhio, climbing over the lofti- 
est trees, also called AVm ^cafaiid laicycr, 
supplelyf (sup'l-li), adv, Pliantly; wilU sup- 
pfouc.ss. CoUjravc, 

supplement (Btip'lo-mont), «. [< OP, 5«pjj/d- 
incntf F. supplement zz'iip. sujilcmcnto = Pg. It. 
supplcmcutOfi Ijo supplemcntumf that ivitli wliich 
anything is mntlofull or ivholc,< sujiplcrCf mnko 
good, complolo, supply: see supplp,^ 1- An 
addition lo nnylhing^ by which it is made more 
full and compfeto; particularly, an addition to 
a book or paper. 

No man sowctli a paccho of rude or newe clothe to an 
old clothe, cllls ho taklth awey the newe strpp/cmrat or 
pacchc, and a more hrekyngo Is mnad. 

iryc/(/; 5I.ark II. 21. 

Ood, wlilch hath done this Immediately, wlthottl so 
much ns a sickness, u III also Immediately, without ttujmle, 
inent of friends, Infuse his Spirit of comfort where It fa 
needed and dcscrvetl. i^oiinx, Letters, czxiv. 

These public nlfcctlons, combined with manners, arc 
rettttlrcd sometimes ns fupplcments, sometimes ns correc- 
tives, nlu nys n.s aids to law. IJurke, Kcv. I n France. 

2i, Store; supply. 

If you he a poet, nnd come Into the otdlnnry, ... re- 
peat by heart either some verses of your own or of any 
other matrs; ... It may chance save you the price of 
vonrordlntjr)*, ntiJ beget you other xw/i/j/rwrn/x. 

heller, (Itilrs Homhook. p. 118. 

They cover not their facts tinle.ss It he with painting, 
using nil the mpptement of a sophNtlcnte beauty. 

Samliff, Travallcs, p. C2. 

3, In /rii 70 »„ (be qnnntily by which nn nnglo 
or nn arc foils .‘<hort of ISO'’ or o semicirede. 
Hence, two angles u hich arc together 
emtal totuoilghl angles, or Iwonrcs 
vihlch are together equal to n semi- I 

circle, are Ihe supplements of each / / \ 

other.— BUI of rovlvor and sup- J r\/ t . 
plcment. Sie rmVor,— Letters of , 

Bupplemcnt, InAVofWnir, litters oh- ‘/,co If tifJ 

lalned on a unrr.int fiom the Court io^ipUnicnt of «»e in* 
of .<e«'hin. where a parly It to he glot.CA. 
sued hefoie an InfiTlnr coin!, and 
does not re«Me within Its JiuPdUilon. In virine of these 
li’lti’m the p'lily may he cited to appear licforc the Infe- 
rior Judge — OsUh Jn cupplemcnt.ln f^eotAlair, an oath 
allowed to he given by a party In his own favor, In onlcr 
to Inrn IhexrnnV'/i’na prohnth, which com-lsts In the tcs» 
Hioom of hut onewltnes*. Into the plena prohatio, af- 
forded h) the testimony of two wltnesse.t.sjSyu. 1. x!;*- 
Supj^onrut. An api>eniliz contains addlltonal 
inattci, not e^'entln) to tlie completeness of (he principal 
work, hut lelatid to It ; a xtf; 7 /emrfif cont.alns aihlltlonal 
material, eomplctlng or Improving (he prlneljval work. 
BUpplomcnt (siip'iC-inciit), r. t. [= Sp. Siqilc- 
iiinitiir := I’g. siqqilciiinitiir; ffoin ibe noun.] 
To fill up or sup])!)’ by nilfiitioiis; mid somo- 
tliiii;;lo, us ton writing, etc,; iiinlco up (Icfieicu* 
oil’s ill. 

The |nrllamentar>* gmnts w ere each j ear ft»p;>/er)injrr{f 
h) ueh'li'tle.i) gr.uttH made In the Convocations of the 
Iwo province'. 

StutAs, Medieval and Modern Hl.vt., p. Sr-S. 
supplemental (Mip-ir’-uu’ii'tul), (I. [zzSp.Vnp/r. 
indital: nw \iipptt nn nt + -ff/,] Of (ho nature 
of u snpplrmont; serving to snpplomonl; tnl- 
ditionnl; nddtMl tosnpidv wbnt is wanted.-^Sup- 

S lemcntal air. see oiri.- Supplemental answer, 
IH.orplc.adlng, one Inten>'»«« d after Ihc ordinary an- 
^wlT hill, or otiur pleading. In order to tiring before Ihe 
e»mil fact' vihlch oceiimd 'hico that was Interposed, or 
f.wts whh'li were omitted nnd not nllowatde subjects for 
mofiidment.— Supplemental arcs, In fnyoo., arcs of a 
I hele or other curv'c whlih sulitend migUs at the center 
itnionnting together lo 1^0*. ^Supplemental chords, 
lwo< hot dn of a cotdc joining one point lot he two cxtrcml- 
tiiHofndinnu’ter.— Supplemental cone, proceedings, 
triangle, Seu tho miun«.— Supplemental cusp, in 
o-/oofi»r, n cii«p. Mtch an may form the heel of n imdar, 
lower than amt additional to the main vu«p or cuHis of a 
tooth.— Supplemental versed 8lnc,Infn'7r>/i. Seenne-. 

supplomcntarily (Miii-ir’-mpii'la-ii-li), mlr. In 
II Miiqiloiui’utury iiuiiiiu’r. 

SupplcmontBry (Mip-IiMur’ii'tu-ri), n. [= F. 

siqiplrmrutiiirr = Hp. siqitriiiriilurin = I’g. siqi- 
2 il(iuentiirin; ns .'■uppleuicnt + -iiri/.J 1. .Smiio 
us siqiplcmcntnl. — 2. Esppi’iiilly, iu nuiit. nml 
siiiil., lulilitinuiil (to what is unriiiiil, ordiunry, 
or u.sun1); mliloil, ns souiolliingsoi.’ou(lnry,sub- 
siilinry, or useless; supennmiernry; c.Ntrn: ns, 
n siqq'ilcmciiliii'!i digit (n sixlb finger or toe). — 
Bupnlcmcntnry ‘bladder, n sarcnlntcd illvcrltctiluin et 
tla’Hnll<ittIn,’uiIiiar)’l>laiIcli’r.-Supplcinontary curve, 
nn tiuncInnT)’ ;irtiJfCtlon nf n curve nmkltif; nil Imnclnni)* 
part rv!\t. Sncli pniji’cllons nro of nid In coiniirvlicmlleB 
till’ ilit’orvol ciirws.— Supplementary eye. In rntan.. 
nn nunin furnlslied wllli Irtmi f* to 10 licmlsiiluTlc.'il li’iisvs. 
niiimrenll)’ siipvilniiiojfit on IIm tmnpotmd eye: nflinc- 
tmv fonml In Ilie ApMtUihe or plant-Ilcc. Also calli'il 
Oitfrdf.— Supplementary proeccdlnBS. Sco proeeed- 
I’n.'/.-Supplementary respiration, score, cie. See 
till! nouns.— Supplementary aplecn.n small bocly simi- 
lar lo llif siilvcn in sirnrinre nml occnslnnnlly toiinil In Its 
ItL’Iiihborbood ; nsidcncnlnsarllt’nculus. 

supplementation (sup'ir’-meu-in'shnn), «. [< 
siqqilouciit + -iitioii,] 'Tiio net of supi>lcmeut- 
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ing, filling up, or adding to. KingsJcy. {Imp. 
Diet.) 

supplementist (snp'le-mcn-tist), n. [< stqmJc- 
vicnt + -/5^J Ono wlio supplements or adds. 
[I? are.] 

^’■ot merely a supplementist, Imt an original nutliority. 

Contemporary itev.f LIII. 135. 
suppleness (sup'i-nes), 32. 1. The property of 
■being snpple; pliahleness; flexibility, 

Ilis [Daniel’s] diction, if wanting in the more hardy evi- 
dences of muscle, has a suppleness and spring that give 
proof of training and endurance. 

Loicelly Among my Hooks, 2d sen, p. ISO. 

2. Readiness of compliance; the property of 
easily yielding; facility; capability of molding 
one’s self to the wishes or opinions of others. 

Ue . . . had become a by-word for the certainty with 
which ho foresaw and the sujtpleness with which he evaded 
danger. Jlacaulay, Temple. 

=Syn. 1. See supple. 

supplete (su-plet'),r. t. ; pret. and pp. supplcfcd, 
ppr. supjdeting. [< L. supplctust pp. of suppkrcy 
fill out^ supply: see supply.'] To supplement. 
[Rare.] 

This act [ordinal for the making of archbishops, bishops, 
etc.] was supplcted, the reign of uniformity was extended, 
by another, a truly lamentable decree. 

R. ir. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., x^’i. 
suppletive (sup'le-tiv), a. [< supplete + -ive,] 
Supplying; supplbtory. Imp. Diet. 
suppletory (sup'lf-to-i-z), a. and 32 . [< LL. *sup- 
plctoriusinQiit. sipplcforhim, a supplement), < 
L. S 22 pj)?crc, fill out, supply: sco sup])!}/.] I. a. 
Suppl^'ing deficiencies; supplemontai. 

Many men have certain forms of speech, certain inter- 
jections, certain supplelory phrases, whicli fall often upon 
their tongue, and which they repeat almost in every sen- 
tence. Donne, Sermons, vl. 

Suppletory oath, (a) The testimonyof aparly in sup- 
port of tlie accuracy of chaigea in his own accounts, ad- 
mitted in some cases at common law notwithstanding the 
general rule e.vcludiug tlie testimony of a party when of- 
fered in his own favor, (p) An oath in supplement. See 
sujyjilemcnt. 

II. 72.; pX.supjdciovics (~Th). Tliat which sup- 
plies what is wanted; a supplement. 

God hath in his Infinite mercy provided for every condi- 
tion rare supjdctorics of comfort and usefulness. 

Jer. Taylor, Works, VI. 177. 
Confirmation ... is an excellent part of Cliristlan dis- 
cipline, by which children, coming to years of discretion, 
are examined and taught wlmt tliey arc enjoined now to 
perform of themselves; and . . . itlsa 2 M</jj>fWory toearly 
baptism, and a corroboration of its graces, rightly made 
of. Ecelyn, True Kcligton, II. 3t3. 

supplial (su-pli'nl), 32. [< supply + -u?.] 1. 
The act of suppljnng, or the tiling supplied. 

Tlie supptial of our imaginary, and therefore endless 
■wants. irordurtoM, Works, IX. iv. 

2. That which supplies the place of something 
else. [Rare.] 

It contains the choicest sentiments of English wisdom, 
poetry, and eloquence ; it may Ijc deemed a supplial of 
many books, C. Jlichardson, Diet., I’rcf., iii. 

suppliance^ (sup'li-ans), n. [< suppUan{t) -H 
-cc.] The act of a suppliant; supplication. 
Wlicn Greece, her knee in sujtpliance bent, 

Should tremble. Ilalleck, jtarco Dozzaris. 

SUppliance^t (su-pli'nns), n. [Also supphjance; 
i supply ~aucc.] 1. The act of supplying or 
bestowing. 

Which cucr, at command of Jove, was by my siipplianec 
giuen. Chapman, Iliad, viil. 821. 

2. That which supplies a need or a desire; sat- 
isfaction ; gratification. 

A violet . . . 

Fonvard, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

The perfume and suppliance of a minute. 

Shah., Hamlet, i. 8. 9. 
suppliant^ (supMi-nnt), a. and 32 . [< F. supjili- 

ant, ppr. of supplier, entreat, beg, < L. suppli- 
care: see supplicate.] I, a. 1. Supplicating; 
entreating; beseeching; liiimbly soliciting. 

The rich grow suppliant, and the poor grow’ proud. 

Dryden, Annus illrabills, st. 201. 
Xo suppliant crowds before tbe judge appear’d ; 

No court erected jet, nor cause was heard. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Mctamorpli., 1. 120. 

2. Expressive of humble supplication. 

To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, MUion, P. L., 1. 112. 
No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 

Nor tlie pure faith (to give it force), arc there. 

Crahhe, Works, I. IIG. 
II. 32. A bumble petitioner ; ono who asks or 
entreats in a supplicating manner. 

Spare 

This forfeit life, and hear thy suppliant's prayer, 

Dryden, ^Kncid, x. 841. 
by Turns put on the Suppliant and the Lord : 
Tlireaten'u this Moment, and the next implor’d. 

Prior, Solomon, ii. 
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suppliant^f (su-pli'ant), a. [< supply + -fi32f.] 
Supplementary. 

With those Legions 

Which I haue spoke of, whereunto your letiie 
Must be suppftant. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 8 (folio 1G23). 
suppliantly (sup'li-ant-li), adv. In a supplicat- 
ing manner; as a suppliant. 

Suppliantly to deprecate the impending wrath of God. 

Calvin, On Jonah (trans,), p. 22. 

suppliantness (sup'li-ant-nes), 32 , The quality 
of being suppliant. Hailey. 
supplicancy(sup'H-kan-si),32. [^supplicanif)-^- 
^cy. Cf. sitpjdiance^.*] Suppliance; the act of 
supplicating; supplication. Imp. Diet, 
supplicant (sup'li-kant), a. and 11 . [< L. suppli- 
can( t~)Sf ppr. of suppUcarc, beseech, supplicate : 
SQQ supplicate.] I, a. Entreating; imploring; 
asking humbl 3 ^ 

(They) offered to this council their letters supplicant, 
confessing that thej' had sinned. 

Dp. Dull, Corruptions of Church of borne. 
II. 32. One who supplicates or humbly en- 
treats; a humble petitioner; a supjilmut. 

Tlie prince and people of Nineveh assembling them- 
selves as a main army of mpjdicants, it was not in the 
power of God to witlisland (hem. 

Ilooker, Ecclcs. Politj’, v. 24. 
All his determinations are delivered witli a beautiful 
humility ; and he pronounces his decisions witli the air of 
one who is more frequently n supplicant than a judge, 

Steele, Tatler, No. 211. 
supplicantly (sup'li-kant-li), adv. In a suppli- 
cating manner. 

supplicat (sup'li-kat), 32. [L., 3d pers. sing, 
pres. ind. of suppUcarey beseech: see suppli- 
eaic.] In English universities, a petition ; par- 
ticularly, a written applicjition accompanied 
with a ccrfific.alo that the requisite conditions 
have been complied with, 
supplicate (sup'li-kiit), 0 .; pret. and pp. sup- 
pticatedy ppr. supplicating. [< L. supplicaUtSy 
pp. of supplicarc (> It. shpplicarc = Sp, supli- 
car =5 Pg. sujypUcar = F. supplier), beseech, 
supplicate, < supples {srmpUc-), kneeling down, 
humble: see vV/zpp/c.] I. trans. 1. To bog for; 
seek or invoke by earnest prayer: as, to suppli- 
cate a blessing. — 2. To address or appeal to in 
prayer : as, to supplicate the throne of grace. 
Shall I heed them In their anguish? shall I brook to bo 
suppUeated? Tennyson, boadlcea. 

=Syn. 1. Ilequcf:t,r,(ij,eiQ See and list undcr«o?rci’t. 

il. intrans. To entreat humbly; beseech; 
implore; petition. 

A man cannot brook to supplicate or beg. Bacon. 

Did they hear me, would tliey listen, did they pity me 
supplicatiny t Tennyson, Bond icea 

supplicatingly (sup'Ii-ka-ting-li), adv. In a 
supplicating manner; by way of supplication 
or humble entreaty. 

supplication (sup-li-kil'sbon), 32 , [=r F. supjdi- 
cation = Sp. supUcacion = Pg. supplicai^do = It. 
suppUcazionCy < L. supplicatio{n-)x seo suppli- 
cate.] 1, The act of supplicating or entreat- 
ing ; humble and earnest petition or prayer. 

Now therefore bend thine ear 
To supplication. 3!iUon, T, L., xi. 31. 

I cannot see one say Ills praj'crs but, Instead of imitat- 
ing him, I fall into n for him. 

Sir T. Dronme, Religlo McdlcI, ii. a 

2, Petition; eamestor humble request. 

Arc j'our supjdications to his lordship? Let me sec 
tlicm. ,ShaK\, 2 Hon. VI., I. 8. 10. 

I have attempted one by one the lords, . . . 

With supplication prone anti father's tears. 

To accept of ransom for mj' son their priBoner. 

Hilton, S. A., 1. 1459. 

3. In ancient Rome, a solemnization, or cero- 
raonial ad(lres.s to tlie gods, decreed either on 
occasions of victory or in times of public dan- 
ger or distress. — 4. In the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican litanies, one of the petitions contain- 
ing a request to God for some special benefit, 
as distingui.'-hcd from invocations and prayers 
for deliverance from evil (deprecations and ob- 
secrations). In Its wider sense the word Includes the 
intercessions; in a narrower sense It excludes these, and 
Is applied by some especially to that part of the Anglican 
litany which begins with tlie Lord's Trayer.— Supplica- 
tions In the quill, written supplications. [Ollier ex- 
planations arc also given.] 

My lord protector will com© this xvay by and bj', and 
then wo may deliver our suppUcaliom in the quilt. 

Shak., 2 lien, VI., i. 3 . 3. 

= Syn. 1 and 2, Entreaty, etc. Scc/vavcrl, 

supplicator (sup'li-ka-tor), «. [= It. mippli- 
catore,<, L. supplicator, ^ supplicarc, supplicate: 
see suppiicatc.2 Ono who orthat which suppli- 
cates ; a suppliant. Sp. Stall, Episcopacy hy 
Divine Eight, Conclusion, { 1. 


supply 

supplicatory (sup'li-ka-to-ri), a. [< supplicate 
+ -ory.] Containing supplication, or humble 
petition; submissivo; liumhle. Bp, Hall, De- 
vout Soul, i. J 2. 

SUpplicavit (sup-li-ka'vit), n. [So called from 
tills word in the writ: L. supplicavit, 3d pers. 
sing. perf. ind. of supplicarc, supplicate: see 
supplicate.'] In law, a writ formerly issuing 
out of the King’s (Queen’s) Bench or Cliaucery 
for taking the surety of the peace against any 
one. 

supplichevole (s6p-pli-ka'vo-le), a. [It., < sup- 
plicare, supplicate: see supplicate.] In music, 
imploring; supplicating: also expressed, as a 
direction to the performer, hy the adverb sup- 
plichcvolmcnte. 

suppliet, V. t. [< ME. supplien, < OP. supplier, 
supplicate: supplicate.] To supplicate. 

Yyf thou wilt shynen with (lignites, thou most hysechen 
and supplien hem that yiven tho dignitees, 

Chaucer, Boethius, iii. prose 8. 

supplier (su-pli'er), n. [< supiphi -t- -erl.] One 
who or that which supplies, 
supply (su-pli'),n. f.; pret. and pp. supplied, ppr. 
supplying. [Early mod. E. also supploy, sup- 
ployc; < OP. souploicr, soupplir, P. supplier = 
Pr. supplir, suplir = Sp. suplir = Pg. supprir = 
It. suxiplirc, < L. supplcrc, suhplcrc, fill up, make 
full, eomploto, supply, < sub, under, + plcre, 
fill: see picHty. Ct. supplclc, supplement.] 1. 
To funiish with what is wanted; afford or fur- 
nish a sufiScionoy for; make provision for; sat- 
isfy; provide: with with before that which is 
provided: as, to sipply the poor iciili clotMng. 
Yet, to supply llio ripe wants of my friend, 
ril break a custom. Shak., SI. of V., i. 3. 64. 
They liave water in such abundance at Damascus that 
all parls are supplied u-ith it, and cvciy liouse has eitlior 
a fountain, a largo basin of water, or at least a pipe or con- 
duit, Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 118. 

Tlie day supplicth ns irt'di truths ; tlio niglit vdth Actions 
and falsulioods. Sir T. Browne, Dreams. 

An abundant stock of facile, new, and ever delic.ate ex* 
pressions sjipplied tlie varied requirements of her intelli* 
gence. The Century, XLI. SOT. 

2. To servo instead of; take the place of; re- 
pair, as a vacancy or loss ; fill : especially ap- 
plied to places that have hecome vacant ; spe- 
cifically, of a pulpit, to occupy temporarily. 

In the world I All up n place which may be better sup. 
plied when I liave nmde it empty. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 2. 205. 
If tlic deputy governour (in regard of his age, being 
above 70) shonld not he At for the voyage, tlien Sir. Brad- 
street Bliould supply Ills place. 

IVinthrop, Ilist. Now England, II. 319. 
Tlio sun was set ; and Vesper, to supply 
His absent beams, imd tlghted up the skjx 

Drydeu, ilower and Leaf, 1. 437. 
Thus drying Codec was deny’d ; 

But Chocolate that Loss supply'd. 

Prior, Taulo Purganti. 
Good-nature will alwaj's supply tlie absenco of beauty, 
but beauty cannot long supply tlie absence ot good-nature. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 306. 

3. To give; grant; afford; provide; furnish. 

I wanted nothinR Fortune could supply, 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 26. 
Nearer Care . , , supplies 
Sighs to my breast, and Soi row to my Eyes. 

Prior, Celia to Damon. 
Alike to tlie citizen and to tlio legislator home-experi- 
ences daily supply proofs tliat tho conduct of human beings 
baulks calculation. U. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 74. 

The Roman law, which supplies tlic only sure route by 
which tile mind can travel back without a check from 
civilisation to barbarism. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 238. 

4. To replenish or strengthen as any deficiency 
occurs ; reinforce. 

Out of the frj’O of these rakehelle borse-boj'es . . . are 
thoyr kearne continually sxipplyed and mayntayned. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Being tlie verj’ Bulwarke and Rampire of a great part 
of Europe, most fit by all Christians to have becne sup- 
plyed and maintained. 

Capt, John Smith, True Travels, I. 25. 
supply (su-pli'), 33.; pi, supplies (-pliz). [< 
supply, V.] 1, The act of supplying 'what is 
■wanted. — 2, That -which is supplied; means uf 
provision or relief ; sufficiency for use or need ; 
a quantity of something supplied or on hand; 
31 stock; a store, 

Tiiat now at this time your abundance may be a supply 
for their want, that their abundance also maybe a supply 
for 3 our want. 2 Cor. viii. 14. 

When this is spent, 

Seek ioTsupply from me. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1 . 
What Is grace but an extraordinary supply of ability 
and strengtli to resist temptations, given us on purpose to 
make up the dcllcicncy of our natural strength to do it? 

Dp. Aiterbury, Sermons, II. Iv. 
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The rivers [of Bengal] afford an inexhaustible supphj of 
fish. J/acrtwfrti/, Lord Clive. 

3. Ill ccon., the amount or qiiantitj' of any 
commodity that is on the market and is avail- 
able for purchase. Supply, as the correlative of de- 
mand, involves tu'o factors — the possession of a coinmod* 
ity in quantity, and the olfer of it for sale or exchange. 

I would, therefore, dehne . . . supply as tlie desire for 
general purchasing power, seeking its end by on olTer of 
specific commodities or services. 

Caxrnes, Pol. Peon , I. ii. § 2. 

4. pJ. Necessaries collected and lield for dis- 
tribution and use ; stores : as, the army was cut 
off from its supj)Ut\s. 

Bach [heel, provident of cold, in summer flies 
Through fields and woods, to seek for new supplies. 

tr. of Virgil's Georgies, iv. 

5. pL A grant of money provided by a national 
legislature to meet the expenses of government. 
The right of voting supplies in (Jreat hritain is vested in 
the House of Commons; hut a gr.int from the Commons 
is not elfectual in law uithout the ultimate assent of the 
House of Lords and of the sovereign. 

Gf. Additional troops; reinforcements; suc- 
cors. 

The great supply 

That was expected by the Dauphin hero 

Aic wieck d lliree nights ago on tioodwin Sands. 

Shak., K. John, 3. 0. 
Tlicre n e found the last Supply v ere all sickc, the rest 
some lame, some hinisod. 

(Quoted in Capt. John Smith's t^'oiks, I. 180. 

7. A person who temporarily takes the place 
of another; a suhstitute; specifically, a clergy- 
man who ollieintes in a vacant charge, or in the 
temporary abseneo of the pastor. 

Supjily after supply filled his pulpit, hut the people 
fiitind them all unsatisfactorv v lieu tlicy remcinhere<l 
his jireaching Iloirrlls, .\unle Kilburn, xvx. 

Commissioners of supply. Sco conumV'ionrr.— Com- 
mittee of Supply, the Ilriljsh House of Commons Iiieom* 
imttce, charged with the duty of di«eus'‘hig in detail the 
estimates for the imblle senieo Its delihejiUloiis and 
decisions form the b.isia of the Appropriation Bill —De- 
mand and supply. Sk'c demand, and def ({.-Glands 
of supply, glands which furnish a beeretion used in the 
bod>. — Stated supply, a ilerg) man engaged tosuppU a 
pulpit for a definite time, but not legulail) settled (( 's.| 
— Supply departments (mifU,). the departments that 
funnsh all the supplies of an arm) In the I'nited states 
nimy the-e are (1) tlie ordnance deiiartment, to proilde 
oidnaneeanil orunanee stores; (2) the eiignieir corp«, to 
furnish portable imlitarj bridge^, poiitiHins. mlienehlng- 
tools, toriniloes and torpedo-sunplie.s . ( {Itlieipiarteima*?. 
ler's department, wliicli furniblie.s clothing, fuel, fonige, 
(luarters, transportation, and camp and garrison eipiipage ; 
(4) the subsistence department, which funiishes the pro- 
\isions. ami (.'>) the medical department, which proMdes 
medielnes, medical and Iioijiital stores etc 

supplymentf (su-pli'ment), n. [< sujfjih/ + 
-ttitut.] (’oiitimmiice oi supply or relief. 

1 will nevtr fall 
Beginning nor sujy'lymnit. 

Shak , Cjmbehne, Hi 4. Ifci 

supply-roller isu-pli'roMcr). n. \n nnntuu/, 
tlie inking-rollcr near the ink*trougli which 
siipplie.s ink to the otlicr rollers, 
supply-train (su-pirtrnn). ». A train of wag- 
ons carrying provisions and warlike ^to^es re- 
(piired for an army in tin- field. 

SUpponet, r. i. [= Sp. .va/m/nr = Pg. .sujtjior 

=: It. sUjtpont rr, < L. supjuiufri , MthjuiiK re, jnit 
under, substitute, subjoin. < suh. under, + po- 
tifrc, put: see jxtnicnt. C'f. sHjtjmx-.] To put 
under. ('otyr<iv( . 

support (su-port"). r. [< ME, .suppurtcn. < OF, 
bnpp<n‘U r, F. supportt /•= .Sj), sujtorldr = I’g. .'-ujt- 
])(n ttir=z It. .yii])p(irt(ir( , .supporhiyr, < L. suppor- 
hire, .suhjfortfin , carry, bring, convey. < suh, un- 
der, + j)oilnr(, liear or ean\v along, < ■%/ }ior, 
go: see po/73,] I, tiaiis 1. To bear; jimpup; 
bearthe veiglit of; uidmld; sustain; keejifrom 
falling or sinking. 

(The temple) hath In it an He made \reh-whe, suj>- 
jxirted with foure hundred Pillars. 

J'urchns. Pilgrimage, p. 270. 
When a mass Is jiuised in the hand, certain muscles are 
•straineil to the degree reipiired to sufjtort the nia‘<s jihis 
tlio aim. II SjH'iicer, I’lln of Psychol , § Oi 

We left the e.-iifh, at the end of the second creative 
icon, with a solid crust ru/ip'/rtiii;/ a universal ocean. 

Dtnexon, Nature and the Bible, p. 07. 

2. To endure without being overcome; bear; 
undorgo; also, to tolerate. 

I a heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence. Shak , Ulhello, 1. 3. *i'9. 
These things liis high spirit eonhl not sujrport 

Erdyn, Dial), July •2 j, 1073. 
Whose fieree demeanour and whose ins<dencc 
The patience of a God conltl not support. 

Drydcn, .Sp.iiilsh Friar, H 1. 

3. To uphold by aid, encouragoiuent, or coun- 
tenance; keep from .shrinking, sinking, fail- 
ing, or fainting; as, to support the courage or 
spirits. 


He who is quiet and equal in all his behaviour is sup- 
ported in that deportment by what we may call true 
courage. Steele, Spectator, No. 350. 

The moral sense is always supported by the pennanent 
interest of the parties. 

Emerson, West Indian Emancipation. 

4. Thcai.: {a) To ropreseut in acting on or as 
on the stage; keep up; act: as, to sujyport the 
part assigned. 

Psha ! you know, mamma, I hate militia officers, . . . 
clowns in milltarj' mnsquerade, wearing the dress with- 
out supportiny the character. 

Sheridan, St. Patrick’s Day, I. 2. 

(Z<) To act with, accompan}', or second a lead- 
ing actor or actress. 

As Ophelia, in New York and elsewhere, she supported 
the elder Booth. Harper’s 3Iay., LXXI2L 871. 

5. Ill music, to perform an accompaniment or 
subordinate part to. — 6. To keep up; cniTyon; 
maintain: as, to support a contest. 

I would fain have persuaded her to defer any conversa- 
tion which, In licr present state, she might not be C(|ual 
to sujyporl. liarham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 180. 

7. To supply funds orinoans for: as, to ifMpporf 
the expenses of government ; maintain with the 
neco.'^saiy means of living; furnish with a live- 
lihood; as, to support a fainil}'. 

And they have lived In tliat wood 
Full many a year and day. 

And were supjuirtal from time to time 
By what he made of prey. 

Tonn/; Ilastinys the Groom (Hilld’s Ballads, I. 300). 

8. To keep from failing or fainting by means 
of food; sustain: as, to support life; to sup- 
port the strength by nonrislnnent. 

The culinary expedients witli which tlircc mciUcal stu- 
dents might ho sujyjurrted for a whole week on a single 
loin «»f mutton l»y n i*ramlcred cliop serweil up one day, a 
fried stc.ik another. Ftrster, Goldsmith, I. iv. 

9. To keep un in reputation; maintain; as, to 
supjutrt a good character; .sustain; substantiate; 
verify: ns, the testimony fails to support the 
charges. 

And hh man I’eynohl. with flm* couuteifcs.'uincc, 
Supj'orts his credltc and his cotinteiiauiice. 

Sj>en*i-r, Motlier Huh. Tale, I. 

My train arc men of choice and r:irc.‘<t parts, . . . 

And in the iiio^t exact rciranl rtipporl 

The wor.-hlp^ <*f their name. Shak., Lear, 1. 4. 2S7. 

10. To assist in general; help; second; furtlicr; 
forward : a*-, to .vnp/mrf a friend, n party, or a 
Dolicy; spocifically, unlit,, to aid by being in 
line and ron<ly to take juirt with in attack or 
defense; as, the regiment supported n battery. 

He (Walpole) knew that It would have been very bad 
policy In him to give the world to underst.and that more 
was to be got h) thwarting his measures than by <rn;>/>"rf- 
itty them. Maeaulay, \N illiain I'itt. 

11. To vindicate; defend successfully : ns, to 
support a verdict or judgment. 

lliat (hnl h porteclly benevolent Is a maxim of ]»opn- 

1. ar (*hrf«lianltj, mid it ma) be euj>j>orted by Biblical text.**. 

J. It. Sedey. Nat. Kellglon, p. i:t. 

12. To aeeompuny or attend as an honorary 
coadjutor or aid: net as tlio aid or attendant 
of: as. tin* chairman wns support (t \>y . . . — 

13. To speak in supjiort or udvoeaev of. a*' a 
motion at a public meeting. — 14. In her., to 
accompany or lie groujied witli (an e.'^eutehooii) 
as one of the supporters. [Knre.] —To support 
ILrms(»ai/i7.X to carrj the rlllexertlcally at the left shoul- 
iter =Syn. 10. lo countenance, patronize, hack, abet. Sec 
supfHirt, n. 

II. intrauy. To live; gel a liveliliooil. [Lo- 
eal. r. S.] 

We haxe pleat) of propert) ; he’ll ha\e that to sup- 
jHtrt on in Ids preachin. 

ir. M. I’niKcr, New Timothy, p. 232. 
support (su-p6rl'), a. [< MTI. sujijiort: < su]>- 
jfort, r.] 1. Tlio act or operation of support- 

ing. uphohhng, siisininiiig, or keeping from fall- 
ing; sustaining power or elTeet, 

Two massy pillars 

That to tho arched roof gave aiala supjtort. 

Milton, S. A., 1. UVJ4. 

2. Tliat xvhich nj»li<»lds, sustains, or keeps from 
falling; that on which another thing is placed 
or rests; a proi>, pillar, base, or basis ; a foun- 
dation of any kind. 

Wo arc so unremittingly suhjectcal to that great power 
(graxltyl, and so much occupied in countemetlag it, that 
the providing of sulficieney of Supjtort on every needful 
occasion is our foremost solicitude. 

A. Dain, Emotions am! Will, p. 231. 
It [the choir of the nhhcy-church of St. Komi. Kheims] 
is, how'over, in advance of Baris as regards attenuation of 
sujports and general liglitness of construction. 

C. II. Moore, Gothic Arcliitecturo, p. DC. 

3. Tliat which maintains life; subsistence; 
sustenance. 


Yours be the produce of the soil ; 

0 may it still rew’ard your toil ! 

Nor ever the defenceless train 
Of clinging infants ask sujyport in vain ! 

Shenstone, Ode to Ducliess of Somerset, 1. 27. 

4. One who or tliat wliieh m.nintains a person 
or family; means of subsistence or livelihood: 
as, fishing is their svpjiort; he is tho only sup- 
port of his mother. ■ 

Tlie support of this place [Cyzicusl is a preat export of 
white wine, which is very pood, end passes for Alonia 
xvine at Constantinople, to wliich city they carry it. 

Pococke, Description of tlie East, II. ii. 114. 

5. The act of Tipliolding, maintaining, assist- 
ing, forwarding, etc.; countenance; advocacy: 
as, to speak in support of a measure. 

The pious sovereign of England, the orator said, looked 
to the most Christian king, the eldest son of the Church, 
for support against a heretical nation. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

There is no crime or enormity in morals wlilch may not 
find the support of human example, often on an extended 
scale. Sumner, Orations, I. 50. 

6. The keeping up or sustaining of an}i;liing 
without sufTering it to fail, decline, bo exhaust- 
ed, or como to an end: as, the support of life 
or strength; tho support of credit. 

I look upon him as one to xvhom I owe my Life, and 
the Support of it. Steele, Conscious Ixivers, ii. I. 

Theicwerc none of those questions and contingencies 
with the future to he settled which wear away all other 
11 x 0 .“?, and render them not w'ortli having by the verj* pro- 
cess of providing for their sujport. 

Uaicthome, Seven Gables, .\i. 

7. Tliat which upholds or relieves ; aid; lielp; 
succor; relief; encouragement. 

If I may have a Support accordingly, I intend by God’s 
Gmee.s (desiring yonr Consent and Blessing to go along) 
to apply m)8clf to this Course. Ilotvcll, Lettcis, I. iv. 24. 

It Is to us a comfort and support, pleasant to our spirits 
ns the sweetest canes. 

xJer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 3SD. 

8. Thcat., an actor or actress who plays a sub- 
ordinate or minor partxvith a star; also, the 
wliolo company collectively as supporting the 
jirincipal actors. — 9. pi. M'iUt,, the second lino 
in a battle, either in the attack or in the defense. 
— 10. In an accompaniment; also, a sub- 
ordinate part — Points of support, in arch. See 
;ww,fl.— Right of support, in lair: (o) The right of a 
person to have his soil or uiilldirigs supported by his neigh- 
bor’s hoiuc or Land. {1) The re.a5onablo supply of the 
necessaries and comforts of life: ns, intoxication of a hus- 
band Injuring the wifu’s p/mpporf.— Support of 
the lahrum, a small memhninous or coriaceous piece just 
above the Inbnim In the Crramhyrid/r. Many entomolo- 
gists have regarded it ns the epistoma, from which it ap- 
pears to he distinct. = Syii. 2. St.ay, stmt, brace, shore.— 
3. .VfM’Mfrnruirr, etc. See h'mi'/.— 6. Encouragement, pa- 
tronage, comfort. 

supportable (su-jior'tn-bl), ft. [= P. suppor- 
table = Sp. so])ort<ihlc = Pg. sujiporfavel It. 
sojijiortabilc; ns support + -able,'] 1. Capable 
of being supported, upheld, sustained, niain- 
ttiincd, or defended. — 2. Capable of being 
borne, endured, ortolerated; bearable; endur- 
able: as, the pain is not supportable ; patience 
rcmlei‘s injuries or insults sujyportahlc. 

Of all the species of pedants wliich I have mentioned, 
the hook pedant is mucli the ino't supportable. 

Addi'inu, spectator, No. 105. 

The tyixinny i»f an indiviilual Is far more supportable 
Ilian the t>ianny of a ca.slc. Macaulay, Mirabeau. 

supportableness (su-pOr'ta-bl-ncs), u. The 
state of being supportable. Hammond. 
supportably (su-jior'ta-bli), adv. In a support- 
able manner; so ns to bo supportable or en- 
durable. Imp. Diet. 

supportalt (su-i)6r'tal). n. [< "ME. supportaj/le, 
< t)F. ^supportaile, < sujtjwrfer, support: see sup- 
jmrt.} iSupjiort. 

And in mischief, whanne dredc wohle ns ass.ayle, 

Thou arte ome sehildc, thou arte cure irupportai/le. 

Lydgate. (Ilallixrdl.) 

No BTiiall hope that soni ncdefull supporlal wold he for 
me (in dne t)ine) devysed. 

Dr. John Dee, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters,. p. 31. 

SUpportance (su-p6r'tans), 11 . [< siqyport + 
-u/icr.] If. A support; upholding; mainte- 
nance. 

Give some supportance to the bending twigs. 

Shak., Kicli. II., iii. 4. 32. 

Name and honour — 

What are they? a mere sound without supportance. 

Ford, Fancies, i. 3. 

The tribute Koine receives from Asia is 
Her chief supportance. 

Massinyer, Believe as yon List, ii. 2. 
2. In Scots law, assistance enabling a person 
xvlio is otherwise incapable to go to lark or 
market, so ns to render valid a conveyance of 
heritage made xvitliin sixty days before death, 
supportationt (sup-or-ta'shon*), u. [< L. sup- 
2 )ortatio{u-), endurance, bearing, < supportarc, 



supportation 

support: see support.] Support; maintenance; 
aid; relief. 

They wol ycve yoAV nudicnce and lookynge to supporta- 
cion in thy ijresence, and scorn thee in thyn absence. 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 
And for the noble lordship and supporiacion shewid 
unto moat all tjmes I beseche our Lord (Jod guerdon yow. 

Paston Letters, I. 323. 

supported (su-p6r'tocl), j). a. In her,, having 
another hearing of the same kind underneath. 
A chief or supported argent, for instance, signifies a chief 
of gold with the edge of what is assumed to be another 
chief of silver underneath it. It is an awkward blazoning, 
and is rare. See surmounted. Also sustained. 
supporter (su-p6r't6r), n. [< siqiport + -cri.] 

1. One who supports or maintains, (a) One who 
upholds or helps to carry on; afurtherer; a defender; an 
advocate; a vindicator: as, supporters of religion, moral- 
ity, and justice. 

Worthy supporters of such a reigning impiety. South. 
The merchants . . . were averse to tliis embassy; but 
the Jesuits and Maillet were the avowed supporters of it, 
and tlicy had with them the authority of the king. 

Bntce, Source of the >’ile, II. 502. 
(6) An adherent; a partizan: as a supi^orter of a candi- 
date or of a faction. 

The sujyporters of the crown are placed too near it to be 
exempted from the storm which was breaking over it. 

Drydcn, Ded. of I'lutarch’a Lives. 

(c) One who accompanies a leader on some public occasion. 

(d) A sustainer; a comforter. 

Tlie saints have a companion and supporter in all their 
miseries. South. 

2. That which supports or upholds; that on 
which anything rests ; a support ; a prop. 

A building set upon supporters. Jforti/ner. 

Specifically — (a) In a knee placed under the 

cat-hcad ; also, same as hihb. (6) In her., the representa- 
tion of a living creature accompanying the escutcheon and 
either holding it up or standing beside it as if to keep or 
guard it. In modern times supporters are usually ri\o for 
each escutcheon, and are more commonly in pairs, the two 
of each pair being either exactly alike or simply reversed ; 
it often happens, however, that they arc quite UKferent, as 
the Indian and sailor supporting the shield of New York, 
or the lion and unicorn supporting the royal shield of Great 
Britain. In medieval decorative art there was often one 
supporter, as an angel, who actually held the shield, stand- 
ing behind it.— Anal supporter. See anat. 
supportfult (su-port'lul), g. [< suppori + -/td.] 
Abounding with support ; alTordiiig support. 
[Rare,] 

Vpon th’ Eolian gods support/uU wings, 

With chearefull shouts, they parted from the shore. 

}lir./or Mags., p. b‘21. 

supporting (su-por'ting), a. Capable oC giv- 
ingorpermittingsupport: ns, a supporiinfj col- 
umn of troops. 

Up to tliis time ray troops had been kept in supporting 
distances of each other, as far as the nature of the coun- 
try would admit. U. S. Grant, Personal Jlcinoirs, I. 501. 

supportive (su-por'tiv), a. [< support 4* -/re.] 
Supporting; sustaining. [Rare.] 

The collapse of supporthc tissue beneath, 

Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 07. 

s^portless (su-pOrt'lcs), a. [< support + -/r.sx] 
Having no support. 

SUpportmentt (su-port'ment), n. [< support + 
-ment.'] Support; aid. 

Prelatj' . . , in her fleshy si/pporfmc/ify. 

Milton, Church-Oovcrnmcnt, il, 3. 

supportress (su-por'trcs), n. [< supporter + 
-m.] A female supporter. Massimjer, 
SUpposable (su-po'zsi-bl), a. [= Y . supposahlc ; 
< suppose + ‘(thJe.'] Capable of being strpposcd; 
involving no absurdity, and not meaningless. 
Any supposahle itifluence of. climate. 

Transi. Amer. Phild. Ass., XVI. &'». 

2. SufTiciently probable to bo admitted prob- 
lematically. 

supposably (su-p6'za-bli), adi'. In a siippo.sa- 
ble degree or way; as may be supposed or pre- 
sumed. 

Conditions affecting two celestial objects which are 
su 2 )posably near enough to be influenced alike. 

Science, I. 49. 

Bupposal (su-p6'zal), n. [< suppose + -rt/.] The 
supposing of Bometbing to exist; supposition; 
notion; suggestion. 

Holding a weak of our worth, . . . 

He [Fortinbras] hath not fail’d to pester ns with message. 

Shak., Hamlet, L 2, 18. 
On supposal that you are under the bishop of Cork, I 
send you a letter enclosed to him. 

Sieift, To Dr. Sheridan, June 20, 1725. 

Supp0S6 (su-poz'), v.\ pret. and pp. supposed, 
ppr. supposing. [< ME. supposen, .wposen, < OF. 
supposcr, F. supposcr, taking the place of **su})~ 
p}ondre = Sp. suponcr = Pg. supp6r = It. sup- 
poncrc, supporre, < L. supponcrc, suhponcre, pp. 
suppositus, suhpositus, put under, substitute, 
esp. substitute by fraud, subjoin, annex, also 
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subject, LL. place as a pledge, hypothecate, in 
ML. suppose, < suhy under, + poncre, set, place, 
put: &GQ suppone uml pose^."} L trans. 1. To 
infer hypothetically; conceive a state of things, 
and dwell upon the idea (at least for a moment) 
with an inclination to believe it true, due to the 
agreement of its consequences with observed 
fact, but not free from doubt. 

Let it not be supposed that principles and opinions al- 
ways go together, any more than sons are always like 
their parents. Gladstone, Might of Hight, p. 184. 

2. To make a hypothesis; formulate a propo- 
sition without reference to its being true or 
false, with a view of tracing out its conse- 
quences. To suppose in tills sense is not to imagine 
merely, since it is an act of abstract thought, and many 
things can be supposed (ns the imaginary points of the 
geometricians) which cannot be imagined ; indeed, any- 
thing can be supposed to which ne can attach a definite 
meaning — that winch we can imagine in cverj' feature 
to become a matter of practic.il interest— and which in- 
volves no contradiction. Moreover, to suppose is to set 
up a proposition in order to trace its consequences, while 
imagining involves no such ulterior purpose. 

ilore rancorous spite, moic furious raging broils, 
Than yet can be imagined or supposed. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 18G. 

Go, and with drawn Cutlashcs stand at the Stair-foot, and 
keep all that ask for me from coming np ; suppose you were 
guarding the .scuttle to the Powder-Room. 

Wt/chcrlcy, Ilain Dealer, i. 1. 

When we have as great assurance that a thing is as we 
could possibly (have) sujgwsiitg It were, wc ouglit not to 
doubt of its cribtencc. Tillotson. 

3. To assume as true without reflection ; pre- 
sume; opine; believe. 

The kynge ansiicrdc all in laughinge, as that soposed 
well it was ^(eriin. Merlin (h E. T. S.), iii. 023. 

Let not my lord suppose that they have slain all the 
young men, the king’s sons ; for Amnon only is dead. 

2 Sam. xiil. 82. 

4. To imply; involve ns a further proposition 
or conscquouce; proceed from, as from a hy- 
pothesis. 

The system of living contrived hy me was unreasonable 
and unjust, because It supposed a perpetuity of youth, 
health, and vigour. Sui/t, Gulliver's Travels, iii. 10. 

Tliis suppooeth something without evident ground. 

Sir M. Hale. 

6t. To put, as ono tiling by fraud in tho place 
of another. ssSyn. 3. Expect, Suppose (eco expect, v. t.), 
conclude, judge, apprehend. 

n. iutrans. To make or form a supposition; 
tliink; imagine. 

To that centre I rede wc take the wayo, 
ffor thcr wc may not fayle of good scruice, 

As ye eupjiosc, tell me what ye seyc. 

Generpdes (JL E. T. S.), 1. 027. 

For the.so arc not drunken, as yc suppose. Acts U. 15. 

suppose (su-poz' )» «. [< suppo.se, v.] Supposi- 
tion; pre.sumptiou ; conjecture; opijiion. 

Nor, princes, Is it matter new to us 

That we come short of our supjme so far 

That after seven years’ siege yet Troy walls stand. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 11. 

Tliose coiifoiiiidcil Moussul merchants ! Their supposes 
alwajs come to pass. 

Marryat, Pacha of ManyTalcs, The Water-Carrier. 

supposed (su-pdzd'),7». a. Regarded or received 
as true ; imagiuod ; believed. 

Jluch was said about the w/j/wsed vacancy of tlic throne 
by the abdication of James. Lccky, Eiig. in 18th Cent., i. 
Supposed bass, in music. See bass^. 

supposedly (su-po'zed-li), adv. As may be .sup- 
posed ; by supposition ; presumably. 

A triuinjihal arch, sjtppoccdly of the period of Jlarcus 
Aurelius. II. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 232. 

supposer (su-po'zer), n. [< suppose + -crl.] 
One who supposes. 

SUppOSita (su-poz'i-tii), V. pi. [L., pi. of sup- 
positum: suppositum, supposiic.'] lu logic, 

same as cxicuston, 5. 

suppositalityh n. [< ^.•{uppo.^tilal (< suppositc + 
-al) + -itg.'\ See the quotation. 

Hence there can be no difliculty in the meaning of the 
word SuppositaJity, which is the Abstract of the .Siipposi- 
tuni. John Serjeant, Solid Philosopliy (1070), p. 99, 

[quoted by F. Hall. 

suppositaryt, «. l<.snp 2 iosilc + -ary.'] Suppo- 
sitional. 

Whether (in any art or science whatsoever) a bare Hy- 
pothesis, or sole suppositary argument, may not he gratis, 
and with the same facility and aulliority he denyed as it 
is nfilrmed. 

John Qaule, The Mag-astro-mancer, or the (fagical Astro- 
[logical Diviner Posed and Puzzled (l(iri2X p. 107, 
[quoted hy F. Hall. 

suppositatet, V. t. [< supposite + To 

enter by substitution ; outer. [Rare.] 

Witnessc, for Instance sake, those queries, whither God 
be materia prima, and wIiitlicT Christs diviiiitic might not 
suppositate a lly. 

John Douyhty, A Discourse, etc. (1628), p. 12, quoted by 

[F. HaU. 


supposititious 

SUppositative (su-poz'i-ta-tiv), a. [<. suppositate 
+ -il'c.] Supposition.al; fiypothetical. [Bare.] 

suppositet (su-i)oz'it), a. and n. [< L. supposi- 
tus, suhpositus, pp. of supponcrc, suhponcrc, put 
under, substitute : see suppose. The quotations 
credited to F. Hall as exemplifying this and the 
cognate words are taken from the “New York 
Nation,” August 23d, 1888.] I. a. 1. Placed 
under or opposite. 

The people through the w’hole world of Antipodes, 

In outward feature, language, and religion, 

Resemble those to whom they are supposite. 

Brome, Tlie Antipodes, i. C. 

2. Supposed; imagined. 

What he brings of thesup^writeand imaginary causes of 
Paul, Barnabas, and Peter, pi oves . . . 

llobcrt Bailie, The Disswasive . . . Vindicated (1655), 
[p. 21, quoted by F. Hall. 

IL 1. A person or tiling supposed. 

Passions, as Actions, arc of Persons or Supposites. 

Richard Burthoyye, Causa Dei (1675), p. 55, quoted by 

[F. Hall. 

2. The subject of a verb. 

We inquyre of that we wald knaw: ns, made God man 
without synne; and in this the supiiosit of the verb fol- 
lowes the verb. A. Uumc, Orthographie(E. E, T. S.), p. 30. 

[Rare in all uses.] 

supposite (su-poz'it), V. i. [< L. suppositus, sul- 
positus, jjut under, substitute : see suppositc, 
«.] To substitute. 

According to Ockam, the external object — for all science 
was of singulars — was included in the name being 
ited as its verbal equivalent. 

J. Oiven, Evenings with Skeptics, II. 365. 

supposition (sup-o-zish'on), n. [< F. supposition 
= Sp. suposicion == Pg. supposi^do = It. suppo- 
sizionc, supposition. < L. suppositio{n-), subpo- 
sitio(n-), a putting under, substitution, in ML. 
also supposition, < supponcrc, subponcrc, put un- 
der, substitute: see 6 h^ 7 ) 08 c.] 1. Tlio act and 

mental result of h^othctical inference; that 
act of mind by which a likelihood is admitted 
in a proposition on account of the tiaith of its 
consequences; a presumption. 

Wc reasoned tliroughout our article on the supposition 
that the end of government was to produce the greatest 
happiness to mankind. 

Macaulay, West. Reviewer’s Def. of ilill. 

2, Tho act and mental result of formulating a 
projiosition, witlioiit reference to its tnith or 
falsity, for tlio sake of tracing out its conse- 
quences; a hypothesis. 

Spread o’er the silver w’aves tliy golden hairs, 

Ami as a bed I’ll take them and there lie, 

And In that glorious supposition think 
He gains by death that hath such means to die. 

Shak., C. of E., iii. 2. 50. 

3. In logic, the way in which a name is to be 
understood in a given proposition, in reference 
to its standing for an object of this or that class. 
Thus, in the sentences “man is a bipod," “man has turned 
riveis and cutthrougli mountains," “man is a class name," 
the gnbstantivc name man lias the same signification but 
diilercnt suppositions. '1 be signification is said to bo the 
same, because tlie variations of meaning are merely the 
legular variations to ^vhich names arc generally subject; 
and these genera! modes of variation of meaning are called 
suppositions. 

4+. Substitution. 

I bclecvcl am not blameable for making this swRiJorilmu 
|of my soiincj. Ariana (1030), p. 203, quoted by F. Hall. 
Material, personal, etc., supposition. See the adjec- 
tives.— Rule of supposition. See rulel. 

suppositional (sup-9-2ish'on-al), a. [< sujpo- 
siiiou + -al.^ Based on supposition; supposed; 
hypotliotical; conjectural. 

Men and angels . . . have ... a certain knowledge of 
them [future things]; but it is not absolute, but only ?»;)- 
positional. South, Sermons, IX. xi. 

suppositionally (sup-o-zisli'qn-al-i), ado. By 
way of siiiiposition ; hypotliotically. 

Buppositionary {sup-o-zish'qn-ii-ri), a. [< 
supposition + -ari/.} Supposed; liypotlietieal. 
[Rare.] 

Consider yourself as yet more lielovcd by me for the man- 
ner in which you have reproved my su 2 ) 2 wsitionary errors. 

Shelley, in Dowden, I. 282. 

suppositionless (sui)-o-zisli'qn-les),«. l< suppo- 
sition + -tes.] Not subject to any sijceial con- 
ditions; not liaving any peculiar general ebar- 
acters.—supposltlonless function. See/imc(ion. 

suppositioust, a. Same as supposititious. 

supposititious (su-poz-i-tish'us), a. [= Sp. su- 
jiositicio = Pg. siqiposilicio = It. suppositi:io, < 
h. siippositicius, siipposititius, suhpositicins, sub- 
positilius, pat in place of another, substituted, 
esp. by fraud, spurious, < siqqioucrc. suhponcrc, 
pp. suppositus, suhpositus, put under, substi- 
tute: see siqqiosc.'] 1. Put by artifice in tlie 
l)lace of or assuming tlio cliaracter of another; 
not gouuiuo ; counterfeit ; spurious. 



supposititious 

Queen Philippa, Wife of King Edwffi’d the Third, upon 
her Death-bed, by way of Confession, told 'Wickham that 
.lohn of Gaunt was not the lawful Issue of King Edward, 
but a supposititious son. Baker, Clironicles, p. 107. 

About P. Gelasius’s time there was a world of supjiosi- 
titious writings vended and received by the heretics. 

Evelyn, True Keligion, I. 403. 
2. Hypotlietical; supposed. [Rare.] 

The supposititious Unknowable, when exposed to the 
relentless alchemy of reason, vanishes into the merest 
vapors of abstraction, and ‘ leaves not a rack behind." 

Jour, Spec. Phil., XIX. 3."). 
Spirifer disjunctus, . . . highly prized on account of 
its supposititious medicinal virtues. Nature, XXX. 1G3. 
= Syn. 1. Counterfeit, oic. spurious. 
SUpposititiouslST (su-poz-i-tish'usdi), acJv. 1. 
Ill a supposititious manner; spuriously. — 2. 
HjTiotlicticall^’; by way of supposition. [Rare.] 
Suppositiiioushj he derives it from the Lunre Jlontcs 15 
degrees south. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 31. 

supposititiousness (su-poz-i-tisb'us-ncs), p. 
The character of beinj? supposititious. Jlailcji, 
suppositive (su-poz'i-tiv), a. and ». [< L. sup- 
2)081 fits, pp. sujyponrrCf put under, substitute: 
SQO sujijiosc.'] I. a. Supposed; including or im- 
plying supposition. 

By a su}ipositivc intimation and b}’ an express predic- 
tion. Bp. 1‘earson, Expos, of Creed, iv. 

Suppositive notion, an abstract oi' symbolical notion ; 
a notion not intuiti>e. 

II. II. A conditional orcontinuativo conjunc- 
tion, as if, fjrauted, prorh/td. 

Tlio sup2)osit{ves denote conne.vlon, but assert not actual 
existence. Horns, Hermes, li. 

suppositively (su-poz'i-tiv-li), adr. By or 
upon supposition. 

The unreformod sinner may have some hope snppod 
tivcly, if he do change and lepent ; the hune.st penitent 
may hope in.isiti\el). HouiuhhuI. 

suppositort (su-poz/i-tor), a. [< ML. .^iippoJ- 

fonam, tliat which is jmt under: s{‘c .vappos/- 
tury.'] A suppos-itory : lioncc, an aid. 

Now nmoious, then Penny, sometimes bawdy; 

Tlie same m.in still, but e^eImore fiuilabtlcal, 

As being tlie sufyKifitor t*i laughter . 

It hath sav’d eli.ugu in plijbic. Enril, rancies, ui. 1, 

suppository (su-poz'i-to-ri), a.; pi. .say>pov</o- 
I'iis (-riz). [= l'\ siipiutsH^un = Sp, sHpositnno 

= Pg. It. 8uj>iit}8ifono, < LL. 8uiip<>sitonuiii, a 
suppository, ncut. of .sujtjiosttonii.s, tluit is 
]>lncod undcrnoutli, < L. '^upjufiK n\ pp. 
itu\, put under: soi* '^iijip()'>( .] In ni<d. : (a) A 
medicinal substaiict* in tlic tbnn of a con<‘ or 
cylinder, introduced into tlic r<*<‘tum, vagina, 
or uterus, there to remain and dissolve gradu- 
ally in order to ju'ociiro certain spiMdiic olTccts, 
(/>} A plug to hold back licmorrlioidal [notru- 
sion.s. 

suppositumt, a. [XL., neat, of L. .s/zp/io.sda.s, 
subj) 0 !ii(U 8 , put under, substitute: sec siipjiose. 
Cf. That which is supposed; the 

thing donoti'd by a name in a gi\ cn jiropositioji, 
►See tlie ([uolafioii under .sayz/iovz/o/d//. 
supposure (pn-pd'/ur), /z. [< .szz/z/zf;.st; + -zzzv.] 

Supposition; hypothesis. [Haro.] 

Thy otluT arguments are all 
Su]ij>u'<itrt.’< h> jiutlietiejil 

.S’. UuH-r, liiulibras, I. iii. 1322. 

suppress (s^-pr^■^'), c. t. [< ml. "sitjtpusH-n {in 
pj). Mipjfrt ssrd), < L. siippri.s'.u.s, 8u/)prc.'>siis, pji. 
of siijtpniiK rt , hiilijinuK rt (> It. '-uppntmrL = 
r. sujijfnnur) = Sp. supyunir = Pg. suppniiiir, 
press doun or umler, keep ba<’k, conceal, sup- 
press. < szz/z. under, + pr< nu ri , jircsy : sei* 
pre.ss’L] 1. To overpower; subdue; imt down; 
fpudl; cniMli: stamp out. 

The ancients alfurd u«, tuo e\,»mples fnr supprc*sii\y the 
iinpcrtincnt euiioslt) uf m.inkiml iti zlniiig into seuV-ts. 

Bacon, I'ulltieal Fables I. 
Every relR'llbin, ulieti it is supprcKo it, doth make the 
subject wcakei and the gcoeimiieiit ^tI(lllge^. 

Sir J Dams, .stale of Ireland. 
The Number of .Mon.istciies zfn/ 7 zr^■^‘<•d «ere six hun- 
dred foity-llve. BaKcr, riir<miele>., i> 'J-U. 

I have nioer supjiresird any m.iii . ue^c■^ ehceked tiim 
for a moment in iub euui&e bj aiij je.^b)u^) . or aii) puliej. 

BurKv, i.ettei to a Nolile Lord 
Conscii'oi c pleads lier cause uitliiii tlie lireasl, 
Tliough long rubell’d against, not yet hup]'ref.s d 

Cvu'jicr, Uetirement, I 10. 

2. To restrain from utterance or vent; keej) 
in; repress: as, to suitprcsf, a groan. 

Well didst thou, Iliehard. to sujyjnesi thy >oiee. 

Shak., 1 Hen iv. 1. 182. 
Itesol\’d irilh one consent 
To give sucli act and ntfraiioe as tlu} may 
To ecstasy too big to be sujiprcss’d. 

Coirfwr, Task, \l. 310. 

3. To \nthliold from disclo.suro; conceal; re- 
fuse or forbear to reveal; withhold from pub- 
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lication ; ^vithclraw fi’om circulation, or prohibit 
circulation of: as, to evidence j to sii])- 

press a letter; to sujyprcss an article or a poem. 
In vain an nutlior would a name suppress; 

From the least liint a reader lc.anis to guess. 

Crabhc, Works, V, 1C2. 
What is told in the fullest and most accurate annals 
hears an iuflnilcly small proportion to that which is »»p- 
pressed. Sfacatday, History. 

There was something nniisnally doughty in this refusal 
of Mr. Lloyd to obey tlie bclicsts of the government, and 
to suppress his paper, rather than acknowledge liimsclf in 
the wixrng. F. Martin, Hist. Lloyd’s, p. 7G. 

4. To binder from passage or circulation; stop; 
stifle; smotlior. 

Down sunk the priest: the purple hand of death 
Clos'd his dim eye, and fate supprest Ids brcatli. 

Pojfe, Iliatl, V. 109. 

5. To stop by remedial moans; cheek; restrain : 
as, to suppress a diarrhea or a homoiTliago. 

suppressed (su-prost'), [< MK. *suj)pre.csc(l, 
suiprissid; < su 2 )])ress + -cd-.] 1. Restrained ; 

ropressod; concealed. 

A suppressed resolve will betray Itself In the eyes. 

Georyc Eliot, Mill on tlie Floss, vi. 14. 

2f. Oppressed. 

Goddis law bldditli help tlic supjyrisHd, jngith to the 
fadirles, defeiidith the wyilow. 

AjH)loyy/or the Lollards, p. 79. (IlaUitecU.) 

3. In her,, dobniisod : as, a lion suj)])rc8scd by 
a bond. 

SUppressedly (.su-pres'ed-li), adr. In a sup- 
pressed or ro.strainod manner. 

They both laugh low and suppre«<edlf/. 

It. Brouyhton, Second Thoughts, 11. 4. 

suppressor (su-pros'er), u, iisufyprc.'is + -crL] 
Ono who snpi>re.‘;.‘ies ; a supjiressor. 
suppressible (su-pres'i-bl), a. [< sif]>prc,<!:s + 
-lolc.] C’apableof being suppressed, concealed, 
Of restrained. 

suppression (su-presh'on), «. [< F. .^uppres. 

Sion = Sp. siipre'^iou = }*<x, supprr.'c.'^diy = It. 
siippr< 'i\ioiic, < L. .vzzi»;)re.vsm(zi-). .^uhpr(.s.8io{n-), 
a pressing down, a Ki'eping back, suppression, 
< supprtniorf , .snh 2 H'imcr(\ press down, sujipicss: 
see .s•zzp/zrz.^.^•.] 1. The act of 8U])pres.sing, 

erushing, or<iuelUng, or tlie state of Inung sup- 
pressed, eriisned, quelled, or (he like: as, tlio 
.vzzyzyof.vsioM of u Hot, iiisuiToetion, or tumult. 

A nmgnincent *'S«>clet) for the Siippre.*sion of Vice." 

Catlyle. Wenier. 

2. The ael of conecaling or withholding from 
utterance, <lisclosure, revidation, or publica- 
tion: as. tlie supjin.'^sion of truth, of evidence, 
or of reports. 

Dr Middleton . . reported to tlie most diNingennou^ 
shift*, til ^ipardoiiable dhtortloim and sujijiresfion of 
fact*. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

Till nnknouii amount of painful sujtprcf'tion that a 
cautlmi* Iblnktr. a careful wrltoi.or an aitivt of lino taste 
1ms gone tlirotmli represents a gieat ph>sico-mentnl ex- 
pemUtiue 

Bain, In blew art's (’on*era-. of Eneigj, p. 231. 

3. The stoppage or obslrnction or (lie morbid 
reteiit ion of diMdmrg<*s: ji'-, tlie sujyjtrcssion of a 
diarrhea, of saliva, or of urine. — 4. In tlio 
abseiiee, as in flowers, of parts requisite to theo- 
rctieal conipletenc'-s; abortion. 

suppressionist (su-presIj'«Mi-is|). ;z. [< .vMppr^^- 
.szozz + -zs/.] One who sujqiorts or advocates 
suppression. 

suppressio veri (su-i)revli'i,i vO'n). [L.: .sup- 
jircssio, suppression; vcii, gen. of vrrnni, the 
truth, neut. of vnus, true: see zroirL] Snj)- 
jiression of truth; in low, an iindiio coneeal- 
ment or non-diselosure of facts and circum- 
stances whieh one party is under a legal or 
e«|uit{ib!o obligation to coinmuuieate, and 
iiieh the other party lias a right — not merely 
in eonselenee, but juris ot <lo jure — to know. 
Minor, (’oinparo sioppstio falsi. 
suppressive (su-pres'iv), a. [< suppress + 
-/r< .] Tending to suppre.ss. 

•Tohnson gives ns c.xpress|vennd opprc*slw. but neither 
inipressl\e nor sujtpn-^dre, tbougli proceeding iihoIm ions- 
1> from their rc.specthe fcourccs. Seward, Letters, ii. 

suppressor (sn-pres'pr), U, [< L. siq)prcs,8or, 
snhjyre.s'ior, n bidcr, concealer, < supprimcrc, 
.sa/z/;n»zcrc, suppress: sec .s/zp/irm*,] One who 
suppresses. cTu.slies, or quells; ono wlio repress- 
es, cliecks, or stifles; one who conceals. M. 
Thompson, Story of Louisiana, 
suppurate (sup'u-rat), r. ; pret. and pp, suppu- 
rated, iipr. suppuraiing. [< Ij. snppuratus, suh- 
liuratus, pp. of suppurare, subpurare, form pus, 
gather matter: see suppure,'} I, iutraus. To 
produce pus: as, a wound suppurates, 

II, trans. To produce (pus), [Rare.] 


supracephalic 

This disease is generally fatal : if it suppurates the pus, 
it is evacuated into the lower belly, where it protlnceth 
putrefaction. Arhuthnot, Diet. 

suppuration (snp-il-ra'shpn), IK [< F. suiqiu- 
ration = Sp. suxyuracion = Pg. sujijiuragao = 
It. sii])])uraziouc, < L. sup 2 )uratio{n-), subjiura- 
iio(n-), a suppurating, < supxntrarc, subjinrarc, 
suppurate: see SHp 2 )urafc.'] 1. FoiTnation of 
pus. — 2. The matter produced by suppuration ; 
pus: as, tlic siq) 2 '>dration "was abundant, 
suppurative (snp'n-ril-tiv), a. and u. [< F. 
suj)j)uratf = Sp. sipurotivo = Pg. It. sujipnra- 
iivo; as suppurate + -irc.] I. a. Producing 
pus. 

In different cases, inflammation will bear to be called 
adhesive, or serous, or lircmorrhaglo, or supjmrative. 

Dr. J\ M. Latham, Lects. on Clin. Med. 

II. n. A medicine that promotes suppura- 
tion. 

If the inflammation be gone too far towards a suppura- 
tion, then it must be promoted with suppurotives, and 
opened by incision. Wiseman. 

SUppuref, V. i. [< OF. su 2 ) 2 )urcr = Sp. siipurar 
=r It. suppurare, < L. su})j)urarc, subpurare, ioxra 
pus, gather matter, < sub, under, + pids (jun-), 
]ms: SCO ])U8.'] To suppurate. Cofgravc. 
supputatet, V. t. [< L. sujixiutatus, 8uhputatus, 
pp. of siqypuiarc, subpinUirc (> It. snjypntarc = 
Pg. siqiputar = Sp. siqyutar = F. siqyjuitcr), 
count np, reckon: sec siqyjiuic.'] To reckon; 
compute: as, to supypuiatc time or distance. 
-•/. YVood, Athcnro Oxon., I. 
supputationt (sup-u-tfi'shon), i\. [< F. sujipu- 
iation = Sp. suputaciou = Pg. siqqiutagdo = It. 
8Uj)pnta:i()nc, < L. siqijyufatio^u-), suhjyutatiof-), 
a reckoning up, < siqijiutarc, subjyuiarc, reckon: 
SCO sujqyuic,'] ArecKoning; aecoimt; compu- 
tation. 

I’.xpcrt se.a men afTyrmo that cucry league contejneth 
fom-c myles, after theyr suppulatiowi. 

Deter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

[Arbor, p. C.')). 

I Fpc’ik of a loiitf time; it B above forty <iunrantnlns, or 
forty tinier forty nights, according to the sui>putation of 
the Ancient Ditiids. Urquhart, tr. of Itabelais, i. 1. 

BUpputef (sn-put')} L [< Ij- hiqiputrirc, subpu- 
tiirc, compute, reckon, also cut olT, lop, trim, < 
sub, under, + putarc, reckon, think, cleanse, 
trim: soo jaitation, and cf. couq>utc, dcj)ute, 
putc, repute.'] To reckon; compute; impute. 

Th.at, in a Icani'd war, tlie foe they would invade, 

Ami, like stout Hoods, stand free from thi'-zfiz/zpizfz'ff shame. 

Drayton, roljolbfon, .vxi.v. otW. 

BUpra*. [< L. siqmt-, prefix, rare in L., but 
rather common in ML., < supra, adv., ovig. 
.'^iqunl, adv. and prop., on the upper side, 
above, beyond, before, more than, besides; orig. 
eontr. abl. fern, of su 2 )cnis,iht\t is above, higher, 
< siqwr = Or. itrtp, above, over: see super-.] 
A iircfix of Latin origin, meaning ‘above, ^ ‘ be- 
yond.* It used In the same way as super-, w itli which 
In term* of anatomy, zoulog)’. botany, etc., it is intcr- 
clirmgoable.biit is somew hat more technical. It is opposed 
to iiijra-, and to zuzlz-, subter-, ami hyjto-. Decent leehni- 
tal words with ^izpm- aie in the following list left with- 
out further etymological note. 

SUpra-acromial (su'iirji-a-kro'mi-al), a. Same 
ns.'^'upcracrominJ — Supra-acromlal artery, a branch 
of the siipnisoapnlar artery, anastomosing with twigs of 
the neiomlnthonulo nitery. — Supra-acromial Herve. 
^ce su]>raclavicular nerve, under sujiradaricular, 

snpra-acromiohumeralis (mT prn-a-kr6'mi-6- 
hu-me-ru'lis), ?i. TIio deltoid mn^clo. 
Supra-anal (su-jirii-fi'null, a. In entouK, placed 
above tlie tip of the abdomen, on the Inst ab- 
dominal segment .‘•ecu from above. Also super- 
anal, .vzzzY/zz^/f. — Supra-anal groove, atransverse hol- 
low on the last alidomlnal segment, just .above the anal 
oritlee, of many //'zz/irzuv.fzTzi — Supra-anal lamina. 
Sameasjzrrnzuif ztr^zzzi-zd (whieh see, under ^zri’nzmf). — Su- 
pra-anal tubercle or plate, a hauler projecting part 
of the integument on the pusteiior extremity of a larva, 
especially of .a caterjiillar. 

SUpra-angular (su-pni-ang'gri-ljjr), a. Same as 
surangular. 

supra-auricular (su^’pra-a-rik'n-liir), a. Situ- 
ated over the auricle or external car Supra- 

aurlcular point, in cramom., a point vertically over the 
nuriciilar jinint at the root of the zygomatic jiroeess. See 
cut umler crzimozzicn-iz. 

supra-axillary (su-prn-akL«;i-lii-ri), a. In hot., 
inserted above instead of in the axil, as a pe- 
duncle. Compare snprnfolinccous. 
SUprabranchial (su-prij-brnng'ki-al). a. Situ- 
ated over or above the gills, as of a fish or mol- 
hisk. 

SUprabuccal (su-prii-buk'al), a. Situated over 
or above the buccal region, as of a molhisk. 
supracephalic (su*iu*ii-se-fal'ik or-sef'iplik), a. 
Placed on (the top of) the head. Science, VH. 
27. [Rare.] 



supraciliary G0Y7 

supraciliary (sii-prH-siri-ij-ri), a. Same as sii- 
pcrciUnnj, 3. 

Bupraclavicle (su-prii-klav'i-M), n. In iclith., a 
superior bony element of the scapular arch of 
many fishes, n-hich, like the elements called in- 

terclnvidc and 2>ostclavicIc, is variously homolo- 

gizedbydifferentwriters; the posterotemporal, suprafoliaceous Tsfi-pra-fd-ii'-F^^ 

T., , ...1 t supra, above, + folium, a leaf, + -i 


In bony Fislies, where tlie clavicles become enormous 
and may not only be piovidcd with a distinct inter-cla\i. 
clc, but also each with a distinct portion above — the s»- 
f-ru-r/nwWc— asinthcDory, . . . Sturscon. and others, and 


supranasal 

SUpra-esophageal (su-pra-e-s5-fa,i'e-al), n. supramarginal (su-pra-miir'ji-nal), «. Border- 
Situated above (dorsad of) the’ gullet ; lying ing the Sylvian fissure on the upper side : not- 
over or upon the esophagus, as a nervous gang- ing a convolution of the brain. Also supero- 

lion or commissure in an invertebrate. Also marginal Supramarginal convolution or gyrus, 

supraplmnjngeal, supra-ccsopthagcal, and rarely one o£ the parietiil gyri. See yj/rus (with cut). 
supra-esopliagal, supra-tesopltagal. supramaxilla (su"prii-mak-sil'a), n. ; pi. supra- 

" " ' - ‘ ‘ maxill/c (-6). [NL.] The supramaxillary. 

aecous.'] supramaxillary (su-prii-mak'si-la-ri), a. and n. 


In l)of., inserted upon the stem above the axil 
of a leaf, as a peduncle or flower. 



above the true glottis, or relating to what is 
thus situated, refeiTing to any part of the 

larynx above the true vocal cords SupragJot- 

tic aphonia, aplionia due to some affection oi tlie pai-ts 
.ahovc the glottis. 


rra 
lies 
tlie 

supraclavicular 

In anal., situated over, above, or upon 

ielo. — 2. In iclitl:., of or pertaining to the sn- 
praclatuelo — Supraclavicular fossa, the depression 
above the clavicle corresponding to tlie interval lietwecn 
tlie sternoolidomastoid and trapezius innscles. — Supra- 
clavicular nerves, superficial descending liranches of 

the ccmeal plexus, tlnee or four in nnmhcr.snpplving the ennrahwnid I'en to-:; t.j'oidt /, T,, 

skinottheupperpartotthebreastandovertheshonlder. (sti pi.i-hi Old), a. In anal., situ- 

Thc main branches arc specified as simial, dnvinilar above tlio byoid bone: specihcally applied 

—.1 A,,„ . ‘to the submental or liyoracutal group of mus- 

cles: opposed to i«/ivf/i;/o/d.— Suprahyoid apo- 
neurosis, a fold of cervical fascia extending between the 
bellies of the difrastiic muscle, and forming a loop wliich 
binds the tendon of that muscle down to the hyoid hone. 
— Suprahyoid glands, one or two lympliatic Rlamls in 
the neck between the anterior bellies of tlie <ligastric 
nni'tcks, receiving hmpliatics fiom the lower lip.— Su- 
prahyoid region, that jmi t of the front of the neck wliich 
lies altovc the liyoid bone Also called fiubinaxillary, sub- 
mental, a!id /iiiomeutot region. 

SUpra-iliac (su-prij-iri-akl, a. Situated upon 
tlic upper (proximal or sacral) end of tho ilium ; 
of the character of, or pertaining to, a sui>ra- 
iliura. 

supra-ilium (su-prji-iri-itm), n. [NL.] A prox- 
imal (anterior or superior) epiphysis of tho 
sacral end of the ilium of some animals, 
supra-lntestinal (su'^prji-in-tos'ti-nal), a. 1 . 
Situated above the intestine: specifically not- 
ing, in certain annelids, as tho earthworm, 
that one of the longitudinal trunks of thopseu- 
dohomal system wliich lies along tho dorsal as- 
pect of thoaliinontary canal.— 2. In Molluscdy 
situated above (dorsad of) the alimentary ca- 
nal : as, a f^upra-iutcstuial ganglion. (rCfjcnOauVy 
Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 

SUpralabial (su-pn|-la'i>i-al), a. Of or pcrtaiiv 
ing to the upper lip; situated on or over the 
upper lip — Supralabial elevator, the supralabialis. 
supralabialis (su-prjl-la-bi-ri'Iis), ». ; pi. 

Uilna}(.s (-le/.). The proper levator muscle of 
tho upper lip. uMially called tho Icvafor labii 
suprritn’is. Sec U vaUtr. Vouc.'<, 1887. 
supralapsarian (su^prji-lap-sa'ri-an), (t, and n. 
[\ SKprafapKorp + j I, (t. Of or pertaining 
to supralapsarianism. 

Supralaptarian scheme. C. Mather, 51agychris., iii. 1 . 

Tho supralapsarian p« hcmc, which differs from tlic for- 
mer [infralapsanan] in the order of the <lccrccs, an<l, with 
a severer but terrilde logic, inclinle.s (lie faii as a uccessaiy 
ncgalive condititni for the inanifcstation of Goil's redeem- 
ing mercy on the elect, and his punitive justice on tlie 
repiol»ate, was Iield as a private opinion by some eminent 
Calvinist^ . . . imt it is not tauglit in any ronfession. 

I\ Sehaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 101. 

II, M, Ouo who believes in supralupsaiian- 
ism. 

supralapsarianism (su^prji-lap-sji'ri-an-izm), 
n. [i.suprnhtpsarian + -Urn.'] Tho tlioological 
doctrine that God selected from men to be cre- 
ated certain ones to bo redoomed and receive 
eternal life, and certain others to ho appointed 
to eternal dentli, and that thus, in the order of 
thought, election and reprobation preceded 
creation: so called because it supposes that 
men before the fall are tho objects of election 
to eternal life and foreordinatioii to otcnml 
death. 

supralapsaryt (su-pra-lui/sa-ri), n. and a. [< 
L. supra, before, + lapsus, fall (see lapse), + 
•at’!/.] 8uj>ralai)Sttrian. Imp. Diet. 
supralateral (Hu-prij-lat'c-ral), a. In entom., 
placed on the upper part of the side; superior 
on the lateral surtuce: as, a supralalcral lino: 
used principally in describing larvco. 


and rtcromirtZ. Also respectively sujrrastemnl, supracla- 
vicular, and supra-acromial nen'cs.— Supraclavicular 
point, a point above the clavicle where electric stimula- 
tion will cause the deltoid, biceps, brachialis nnticus, and 
supinator longus to contract.— Supraclavicular region 
the triangular region on the front of the base of the neck’ 
bounded below by the upper border of the clavicle, within 
by the outer border of the stcrnoclidornastoid, and with- 
out hyaline drawn from the inner end of the outer fourth 
of the clavicle to that point on the outer border of the 
stcrnoclidornastoid which is opposite the first ring of the 
trachea. 

supraclypeal (sfi-prU-klip'e-nl), a. In cutom., 
situatedabove the clypeusV’iioting tlie supra- 
clypeus — Supraclypeal piece, the supraclypeus. 
supracl^eus (su-prii-klip'e-us), p. ; pi. sapra- 
chjpci (- 1 ). [NL.] In ento'm., a subdivision of 

tho clj'peus of some insects, ospeciallv obser- 
rablein Hyp? cfioj) fern. SQQchjpcus. Sometimes 
callcd^o.'fhmm. 

supracondylar (su-pril-kon'cli-lilv), a. Situated 
above the condyles, as of tho femur, hiiincnts, 
occipital bone, or 
lower jaw-bone. — 

Supracondylar emi- 
nence or protuber- 
ance, either the cct(w 
condyle or the cntocon- 
dyle of the humerus. 

Sco cpicondylc (with 
cut). — Supracondy- 
lar foramen, (o)Trie 
posterior condyloid 
foramen oftheoccipitnl 
bone. It is small and 
inconstant in man, in 
whom It transmits a 
vein to the lateral sinus, 
but is a large vacuity of 
the occipital bone of 
some animals. (6) A 
well-marked and con- 
stant foramen In the in- 
ner condyloid ridge of 
the humerus of many 
m.animals, throngli 
which pass the brachial 
arteiy and median 
nerve. It is occasionally found as an anomaly in man. oi 
indicated hy the supracondybu process (uliich sec, under 
process). Also supracouflgloid and supiatrochlear fi/ra- 
TUfui.— Supracondylar lines of the femur. See line‘s. 
~ Supracondylar process. See j/rveos, and cut under 
Supracondylar ridges, lidges on the shaft 
of the humerus which extend tipw.ird to a varj'ing dis- 
tance above the external and internal condyles. 

supracondyloid (su-pvii-kon'tli-loid), a. and u. 
I. a. Same ns supraco ’mhjJar. 

II. n. Tlie supracondylar process or foramen. 

supracoralline (su-prii-kor'a-Hn), a. Situated 
above coral — Supracoralline beds, a scries of grits 
and shales lying above the conil rag, and forming the up- 
permost division of tiie rw:dline Oolite, a varied gioup 
lying between the Oxford anil Klrnnieridge cla>s as de- 
veloped in various parts of J’ngland. 

SUpracostal (su-prU-kos'tal), a. Lying upon 
or above (ceplialad of) tlioribs: as, tiro 
costal muscles. 

SUpracretaceous (si'i'^prii-kro-tfi'shius), a. In 
(jcol., overlying tlie Cretaceous scrie.s, or more 
recent than tliat : noting rocks, including those 
of the Tertiajy, Post-tertiary, and recent for- 
mations or gi'oups. Also supcrcreiaccous. 


I. a. Of or pertaining to the upper jaw, 
part or as a whole ; rel.ited to or connected 
with the superior maxillary bone Supramax- 

illary nerve, (a) The second or superior maxillary di- 
vision of the fifth or trifacial nerve — a nerve of common 
sensation, chiefly distributed to the bones, teetJi, and soft 
parts of the upper jaw. It leaves the cranial cavity by 
the foramen lotundum of the sphenoid. (6) One of sev- 
eral small motor branches of the facial nerve, distributed 
to muscles of the superior maxillary region. 

IL pi. supramaxiUaries{-vvz.). The supe- 
rior maxillary, or upper jaw-bone, forming a 
part, in man nearly the whole, of the bony frame- 
work of tho upper jaw, and representing more 
or less of tho expanse of tho cheek: correlated 
with inframaxilUmj. The part which the supramax- 
illary takes in the formation of the upper jaw mostly de- 
pends upon the relative size of the prcma.xillary (inter- 
maxillaiy) bone. In man the latter is very small, occu- 
pying only a little space at the anterior-inferior corner of 
the supramaxillary, and is observable only in infancy, as 
it speedily ankyloses with the supramaxillary. 'J'lie su- 
pramaxillary is in inverse ratio extensive, and also expan- 
sive or inflated, being entirely hollowed out by the maxil- 
laiy sinus, or antrum of Dighmore It presents to the 
cheek an external or facial surface, with several elevations 
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* j / - , - -- , uhuu 111 iiiciiiaiiy iii iivacriuiug iJirvu). 

BUpradecompound (su pr.'i-du-kom-potind ), a. supraloral (su-pril-lo'riil), a. and II. i, a. Lvina 
More than decomnoiind : tlirien op iiidofimtelv i ip" _ .. *. ” 


More than decompound ; thrice "or indefinitely 
compound: applied in botany to leaves anil 
fronds. 

supradorsal (su-pril-d6v'sal), a. Situated on 
tlie back (of any organism) ; placed dorsally or 
dor.sad; dorsal.' Nature, XL. 172. 

BUpra-entityt (su-pra-en'tj-ti), n. [< L supra, 
above, + ML. ciitita{t-)s, entity: sec cntiiij.'] 
A superessentiat being. 

God Is not oncly said to be 
An ens, but euj^acntilie. 

Jlcrriek, Upon God. 


pm 

Left SuprainaxilLiry of Man, outer surface, about two thirds natural 
size 

three molars, fut, l»\o premoKirs! c, c.'ininc; », two incisors, 
rooted in .alvcol.or border . an, anterior n.tsal spmc ! nn, na«ial notch ; 
nA nas.ll process ; cs, orbital surface , ms, roiiyh surf.icu for articu* 
lation witli malar imne ; ss, z^^oniatic surface , /rf, two posterior don- 
lal can.kls i so, sul>urbital foramen , j/", incisive fo^sa | r/, c.anine fossa, 
The small upper figure shows tho palatal surface of the bone of the 
fetus — rnr, the true supramaxillarv. Item;- still separated by a suture, 
/, from the premaxill.iry, ///tar, whicli will bear two incisors. 

and depressions marking the attachments of muscles, and • 
just below the eye the large itifra-orbiial foramen. Tho 
postei ior or zj gomatic surface shon s the openings of tlie 
posterior dental canals, and a rough surface for articula- 
tion with the palate bone. The superior or orbital surface 
forms most of tbo floor of the oi bit of the eye. The inter- 
nal or nasal surface forms much of the outer wall of the 
nasal meatus, and shows tho opening of the antrum, lie- 
sides these surfaces, the bone has several well-marked 
proeesses, as the nasal, running up to the frontal bone, 
tlie malar, articulating witli the bone of that name, tiro 
alveolar, beating teetli, and the palatal, roofing part of 
the mouth. The two supramaxillary bones when together 
show In front a somewhat heurt-shaped opening, the an- 
terior nares, at the middle of the base of which is the 
prominent nasal spine, a landmark in craniometry. Each 
articulates with nine bones (sometimes ten), ami to eneli 
twelve muscles are attached. (See cuts under orbit, 
nndpdinfc.) In other mammals the supiainaxillaiy has 
various sliupes, and is comparatively smaller; it may al- 
ways be recognized as the bone whieh bears the upper 
molar, premolar, aud canino teeth— all the upper teeth 
e.xccpting the incisors. In birds the supiama\illary is 
very greatly reduced, and often not distinctly defined: 
the palatal part of it is represented by a well-developed 
maxillopalatine; but nearly the whole of the upper beak 
of a bird, beyond the feathers, has for its bony basis the 
highly developed preniaxillniy. In the lower vertebrates 
the superior maxillary is presented under the most diverse 
conditions of size ami shape, and is gcneially identified 
with tho second bone from the front of those constituting 
the upper maxillary arch. 

supramundane (sii-prji-mun'dan), a. [< L. su- 
pra, above, + mundiis, the world: sco mmi’ 
(fane.'] In neoplatonic philns., belonging to tho 
ideal and above tho sensible world; belonging 
to the spiritual world; supernatural: opposed 
to immnndanc. 

\Vc dream of a realm of authoritative Duty, in which 
the earth is but a province of n supramundane moral cm- 
pli’c. J. Martincmt, Slatcrialism, p. 02. 

abscess in the subcutaneous tissue above''tl7e~ breast.— SUpranasal (su-prii-iiil'zal), a. Situated above 
Supramammary region. Same as tn/r«cfawcw(«r re- tlic nose, or over tlio nasal bones.— Supranasal 

point. Same as ophnjon. 


over tho lores of a bird : as, a supraloral color- 
mark. 

II, 11. A supraloral mark or formation, 
supralunar (.su-pra-lu'nUr), a. [< L. supra, 
above, + luna, tho raooh: see lunar,'] Being 
beyond tho moon; licnce, very lofty; of vciy 
great lieight. Imp. Diet. 
supramaminary (su-prjj-raara'a-ri), a. Lying 
above tho mammre.— Supramammary abscesB, n 


fjion (wliich see, wnHev inf raclavicular). 



supranatural 

SUpranatural (su-priUnat'-u-ral), a. Supernat- 
ural. Science, IX. 174. 

supranaturalism (su-prjl-nat'fpral-izm), n. [< 
tKpranatural 4- -is)n.\ Same ViS supcrnatural- 

supranaturalist (su-pra-nat'u-ral-ist), < 7 . and «. 
Same as fiupernaturahst. Schujf. Encyc. Eel. 
Knowl., III. 199S; G. Eliot, tr. of Strauss’s Life 
of Jesus, Int., $ 11. 

supranaturalistic (su-prji-i)at''‘'u-ra-lis'tik), a. 
[< supranaturahst + -tc.] Supernaturalistic. 
Encyc. Diet. 

supraneural (su-pr|i-nu'ral), a. Situated over 
the neural axis or canal ; neural or dorsal ■with 
reference to such axis. Gcol. Meiy.j XLIV, 82. 
supra-obliquus (su'pril-ob-li'kwus), n.; pi. s«- 
pra-ohliqm (-kwi). Th’e upper oblique or troch- 
lear muscle of the eyeball, usually called the 
ohliquns superior. Cones, 1887. 
supra-occipital (su'-'prjl-ok-sip'i-tal), a. and n. 
Same as supcroccipital. Amcr. 1^at., XXIII. 
8G1. 

supra-oesophageal, 0 . See supra-csoiyhagctil. 
Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 191. 
supra-orbital (su-prjU6r'bi-tal), a. and??. I. a. 
Situated over or upon the orbit of the eye ; roof- 
ing over the ej^e-socket; siiperciliaiy Supra- 

orbital arch, the superciliary arch.— Supra-orbital ar- 
tery, ft branch of the ophthalmic arterj' which passes out 
of the 01 bit by the ophthalmic notch to supply the fore- 
head. — Supra-orbital bone, a bone entering into the for- 
mation of the supra-orbital or superciliarj- arch. No such 
hone is found in man, and probably not in any mammal; but 
they frequently occur in the lower vertebrates, sometimes 
forming a chain of bones along the upper edge of tlie orbit. 
See cut under i/CTMrfoszVcn.— Supra-orbital canal, tlie 
supra-orbital foramen extended into a canal. — Supra- 
orbital foramen, a foramen formed in some cases by the 
bridging over of the supra-orbital notch. It is situated 
at about the junction of the innei and middle thirds of the 
superior border of the orbit. It exists in few animals be- 
sides man, and is inconstant in him.— Supra-orbital 
gyrus. See cut under Supra-orbital nerve, 

the terminal branch of the frontal nerve, leaving the or- 
bit by the supra-orbital notch or foramen, and distrib- 
uted to the skin of the forehead and foie and upper parts 
of the scalp, furnishing sensory niameiits to the muscles 
of this region -Supra-orbital neuralria, neuralgia of 
the supia-orbltal branch of the frontal nerve, other 
branches of the first division of the trigeminus being 
more or less involved.— Supra-orbital notch. See 
notch.— Supra-orbital point, a tender point just above 
the supra-orbital notch or foramen, appealing in supra- 
oibital neuralgia.— Supra-orbital vein, a vein com- 
mencing on the forehead, and joining tlie frontal vein at 
the Inner angle of the orbit to form the angular vein. 

II. 11 . A supra-orbital artery or nerve, 
supra-orbitar, supra-orbitaiy (su-pra-5r'bi- 
tiir, -tii-ri), a. Same as supra-orbital. 
suprapatellar (su-pril-pat'e-Ulr), a. Situated 
above the patella. 

suprapedal (su-pril-ped'al), a. [< L. supra, 
above, + pcs (pee/-) = E.Jbof; see pedal] Sit- 
uated above the foot or podium of a mollusk: 
specifically noting a gland or a ganglion, 
suprapharyngeal (su"prii-fS-rin'je-al), «. Same 
as supra-csophageal. 

There is but one buccal pauglion in the Dil)ranchiata, 
ami behind it there is a large supra-pharyngeal ganglion. 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans,), p. 351. 

supraplex (su'pra-pleks), 11 . Ono of the plex- 
uses of the brain of some animals, as dipnoans. 
B. G. Wilder. [Eeeent.] 
supraplexal (su-prii-plek'sal), a. Pertaining to 
the supi'iiplex. 

supraposition (su'''pra-po-zish'on), 11 . [< ML. 
suprapositw(u-), used in the sense of ‘an extra- 
ordinary tax,’ lit. a placing above, < L. supra, 
above. + po.«/tiw(«-), a placing; see position.^ 
Tlie placing of one tiling over another, 
supraprotest (sii-prji-prb'test), n. In law, some- 
thing over (that is, after) protest; .an accep- 
tance or a payment of a bill by a third person, 
ma.le for the lionor of the drawer, after pro- 
test for non-acceptance or non-pajunent by the 
drawee. 

suprapubian (su-prii-pu'bi-an), a. Same as su- 
prapubic. 

suprapubic (su-prii-pu'bik), a. Situated above 
the pubis; prepubie. 

suprapubically i su-prii-pu'bi-kal-i), adv. Above 
the pubis. Lancet, No. 3515, p'.'ST. 
suprapygal (su-pril-pi'g,al), a. [< L. supra, over, 

+ Pl/'ju, the rump ; see pi/gal'i Situated over 
the rump : specifically noting certain plates of 
the carapace of some tra'tles. 

There is, moreover, ,n full series of neural hones, of 
wllicll tile 8tli aiticnlates witli tlie 1st fuiprapggal. 

Quart. Jour. Geol. Sol'. XLV. 516. 

suprarectus (su-prjl-rck'tus), «. ; pi. .siiprarccti 
(-ti). The upper straight muscle of the eye- 
ball; the reetus superior, which rolls the eye 
upward. See cut imder eyeball. Coucs, 1887. 
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suprarenal (su-prU-re'nal), a. and n. I. a. Sit- 
uated upon or ovefthe kidneys; specifically, ad- 
renal — Accessory suprarenal bodies, small bodies 
sometimes found in the ligaiiienta lata, corresponding in 
structure usually to the cortical substance of an adrenal. 
—Suprarenal artery, a branch of the abdominal aorta, 

supplying the suprarenal capsules Suprarenal cap- 

sule or body. See Suprarenal ganglion, 

gland, plexus. See the nouns.— Suprarenal melas- 
ma. Same as .dcZ(f»on‘« disease (which see, under disease). 
— Suprarenal veins, veins draining the adrenals, and 
emptying on the right side into the vena cava, and on the 
left into the left renal or phrenic vein. 

11. n. A suprarenal capsule; an adrenal. 

Also surrenal. 

supraryglottideus (su-prU-ii-glo-tid'e-us), ?i.; 
pi. supruryglottUlei (- 1 ). [NL.] The superior 

aryteno-epiglottidean muscle of the larj'nx. 
Cones, 1887. 

suprascapula (su-pra-skap'tl-lji), pi. supra- 
scapnlse (-le). [NL., < L. supra, over, + scap- 

ula, the shoulder.] 1. A bone developed in 
ordinary fishes in the shoulder-girdle, and im- 
mediately connected with the cranium. Also 
called post-temporal See cut 1 under telcost.’^ 
2. A superior scapular element of some ba- 
trachians and reptiles. See cuts under omo- 
sternum and sternum. 

suprascapular (su-prjl-skap'u-lUr), a. Situated 
above or on tbc upper part of tlie scapula; ly- 
ing or running on the side of the scapula near- 
est tho head; prcscapular; proximal or supe- 
rior until reference to the scapular arch; of 
or pertaining to the suprascapula. Also su- 
/)cr6'cq/)«?rtr.— Suprascapular artery, one of three 
branches of the thyroid ftxis, running outward across the 
root of the neck, between the scalenus anticus and the 
stcrnuclidomastoid, beneath the posterior belly of the 
omohyoid, to the upper border of tho scapula, where it 
passes by the suprascapular notch to the supraspinous 
fossa, and ramifies on the dorsum of tlie shoulder-blade.— 
Suprascapular nerve, a branch from the cord formed 
by the tUth and sixth ceivicalsof the brachial plexus, dis- 
tributed to the shouIdcr-joint and the supraspinatus and 
infraspinatus muscles. Also called scapwfarij.— Supra- 
scapular notch. See notch, and cut under shoulder- 
Suprascapular region. See re/p'on.— Supra- 
scapular vein, a certain tributary of the e.xternal jugu- 
lar vein, entering it near its termination, 
suprasensible (su-prU-sen'si-bl), a. Above or 
beyond tho reach of the senses; supersensnous. 
Also used substantively. 

By no possible exaltation of an organ of sense could the 
suj)ra-sensible be reached. 

G. II. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. 105, 

supraseptal (su-pr|i-sep'tal), a. Situated above 
a septum: noting an upper cavity divided by a 
septum from a lower one. Micros. Sci., XXX. 
137. 

supraserratus (su''pril-se-ra'tus), pX.supra- 
serrati (-ti). [NL.] The posterior superior 

serrate muscle of the back, usually called ser- 
ralus poslicus superior. Coucs and Sliute, 1887. 
supraspinal (su-prii-spi'nal), a. Situated above 
(dorsad of) the spine or spinal column; dorsal; 
neural; cpaxial. 

supraspinalis (su'prii-spi-na'lis), pi. sHpm- 
spinalcs (-loz). [NL.: see supraspinal. One 
of a series of small muscles which pass between 
and lie upon tho spinous processes of the cer- 
vical vertebra). 

supraspinate (su-pra-spi'nat), a. Same as sii- 
Jiraspiiious, 2. 

supraspinatus (su‘'pra-spi-na'tus), 11 . ; pi. su- 
praspinati {-ti). [NL.] A muscle arising from 
tho supraspinous fossa of tho scapula, and in- 
serted into tho uppermost facet of the greater 
tuberosity of the humerus. It acts with tiie infra- 
spin.atus and teres minor in rotating the humerus, all 
three being antagonized by the subscapiUaris. 

supraspinous (su-pr,n-spi'nus), o. 1. Situated 
upon or over the spinous process of a vertebra. 
— 2. Superior with reference to the spine of 
the scapula; prescapular — Supraspinous apo- 
neurosis, the supraspinous fascia. — Supraspinous ar- 
tery a branch of tlie transverse cervical artery wliicli 
ramifies on the surface of tlic supraspinatus muscle. — 
Supraspinous fascia, fossa, etc. See the nouns, and 
cut under s/iouZdcr-Wndr.— Supraspinous ligament, 
bundles of longitudinal fibers wliieii connect tlie tips of 
tile spinous processes from the seventli cervical vertebra 
to tlie sacrum, forming a continuous cord. The extension 
of tins ligament to the head in some animals is specialized 
as the ligamentum nuchir. See cut under Ugamentuin. 

suprastapedial tsu‘'pra-st.a-pe'di-al), a. Situ- 
ated above tho stapes : noting a part of tho 
stapes or columella of many vertebrates which 
lies above the raediostapedial p.irt, or that rep- 
resentative of the same part wliich is the prox- 
imal extremity of the hyoidean .arch. This is 
variously homologized in different cases. See 
cuts under stapes and hyoid. 
suprasteimal (su-prii-ster'nal), a. Situated 
above or in front of (cephalad of) the sternum ; 
presternal — Suprasternal artery, a hmnch of tlie 
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supraclnvicul.'ir arterj' which crosses tlie inner end of tlie 
clavicle, and is distributed to the integument of tlic eliest. 

Suprasternal nerve. See rupraclaricutar nerves un- 
der suprac/aricuinr.— Suprasternal notch. Sec wM, 
— Suprasternal region, tlie region on tlic front of tlie 
neck between tlie two supraclavicular regions. 

suprastigmatal (su-pi‘ji-stig’ma-t.il), a. In eii- 
tom., placed above the stigmata or breathing- 
pores: as, a suprasUgmatal line, 
supratemporal (su-prji-tcm'po-ral), a. and n. 
I. a. Placed high np in the tcinpbral region or 
fossa; superior, as one of the collection of bonc.s 
called temporal. Quart. Jour. Gcol. Soc., XLIV. 
139. 

II. 11 . A wrong name of the true squamosal 
bone of some animals, as ichthvosanrs. Owcii. 
supraterrestrial (su"prii-te-res''tri-al), a. Same 
as supcrtcrresfrial. Amlorcr Bcr., VII. 42. 
suprathoracic (su‘'prji-th6-ras'ik), a. V Situ- 
ated above (cephalad' of) the thor.ax.— 2. Sit- 
uated in tho upper part of the thorax, as an 
upper set of intercostal nerves. Compare in- 
frathoradc. 

supratrochlear (sii-prji-trokTe-iir), n. 1 . Situ- 
ated over tho inner angle of' the orbit of the 
eye, where the tendon of the superior oblique 
muscle passes through its pulley or trochlea : 
as, the supratrochlear nerve.— 2. Situated on 
the inner condyle of the humerus, above the 
trochlear surface with which the ulna articu- 
lates; epitrochlear; supracondylar: ns, thcs»- 
prairochlear notch. See out under supracondy- 
lar — Supratrochlear nerve, n small hrancli of tho fron- 
tal nerve from tlie oplitlialmic hrancli of tlie fifth nerve, 
distributed to tlie corriigator supercilii and occiiiitofron- 
talis muscles and tlie integument of tlie foreliead. 

supratympanic (su'''prii-tim-pan'ik), a. In 
anat.: (a) Situated ovcr'brahove the tympanum, 
or tympanic cavity, of the ear. {h) Superior in 
respect of the tympanic bone. W. B. Flower, 
Osteology, p. 208. [Tlie two senses coincide or 
not in different cases.]— supratympanic bulla, 

an inflated and hollowed formation of bone above the 
tympanic cavity of some mammals, appaiently in the 
periotic or tympanoperiotic bone, and supplementary to 
the usual tympanic bulla. It attains gieat size In some 
rodents, as jerboas, clnnchilhis, and especially the kanga- 
loo-rats of the genus Dipodomys, forming a laige smooth 
, rounded protuberance on the posterolateral aspect of the 
skull, between the squamosal, parietal, and occipital bones. 

Tlie large mpratympanic or mastoid huUa [of Pcdcics 
caffer]. ir. U. Flower, Osteology, p. 157. 

supravaginal (su-pra-v.nj'i-n.il), a. [< L. supra, 
above, + DHpiim, vagina: see vaginal.'] 1. Su- 
perior in respect of a sheath or sheathing mem- 
brane. (o) Lying on the outside of such ti fornmtioii. 
(£>) Foming nn upper one of parts wliicli unite in a slieatli. 
2. Situated above the vagina, 
supravisiont (su-prji-vizh'on), n. [As if < ML. 
*snpravisio(n-), < siipravidcrc, oversee, < supra, 
over, + vidcrc, see : see vision. Cf. supervision.] 
Supervision. 

Tliat lie secure the religion of his wliole family by a sc- 
vere supraiision and animndversion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 780. 
supravisor (sii-prii-vi'zor), n. [< ML. *supra- 
visor, < supravidcre, oversee: see supravision. 
Cf. supervisor.] A supervisor; an overseer. 
Jer. 2'aylor, 'Works (ed. 1835), I. 890. 
supremacy (su-prem'a-si), n. [< OF. suprema- 
tic, F . snprcmatic = Sp. supremacia = It. supre- 
inazia; as supreme -1- -acy.] Tho state of be- 
ing supreme, or in the highest station of power ; 
also, highest authority or power. 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

When they [womenj are bound to seive, love, and obey. 

Shttk., T. of tho S., V. 2. 2G3. 
Monarchy is made up of two parts, the Liberty of the 
subject and the snprcmacie of the King. 

Milton, Keforraation in Eng., ii. 
Act Of Supremacy, (a) An English statute of 1.534 (26 
Hen. ^^II., c. 1) which proclaimed that flenrj’ VIII. M as 
the supreme head of the English Church. See reyal m- 
preniacy,\io\o\v. (b) An English statute of 1558-9(1 Eliz., 
c. 1) vesting spiritual authority in the crown, to the ex- 
clusion of all foreign jurisdiction.— Oath of suprema- 
cy, in Great Britain, an oath denying the supremacy of 
the Pope in ecclesiastical or temporal affairs in that 
realm. It was by many statutes required to be taken, 
along with the oath of allegiance and of abjuiation, by 
persons in order to qualify themselves for office, etc.; 
but a greatly modified and simpler fonn of oatli has now 
superseded them.— Papal supremacy, nccoi ding to the 
Roman Catholic Church, the supreme authority of (he 
Pope as the vic.ar on earth of the Lord Jesus Christ over 
the universal church.— Regal or royal supremacy, in 
an established church, the authority and jurisdiction ex- 
ercised by the crown as its supreme enithly head. This 
authority is not legislative, hut judicial and executive 
only. Henry VIIT. was first acknowledged supicme head 
of the English Clmrch by convocation in 15:u, but only 
with the qualification “so far as maj' be consistent widi 
the law of Christ ” ; and this supremacy was conflimed by 
Pailiament to him, his heirs and successois, kings of the 
realm, in 1534. The title of “supreme head” was altered 
by Elizabeth to “supreme governor.” The meaning of 
this title is explained in the thirty-seventh of the Tlikty* 
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nine Articles. sSjTl. Predominance, etc. (see priorittj) 
fovereignty, doniinatlou, mastery, 
nupreme (su-prem'), a. and ii. [Formerly also 
iiqn-ctim; < OF. siixircme, F. SHprimc= Sp. Pg. 
It. supremo, < L. suprevnis, superl. of siipcrits, 
that is above, higher, < super, above, upon 
over, beyond: see super-. Of. sum\ 
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sura® (sB'rjl), n. [< Hind, surd, < Skt. surd, 
spirituous and especially distilled liquor, < -/sk, 
express (juice). Of. soma.] In India, the fer- 
mented sap or “milk” of several kinds of 
palm, ns the palmj’ra, cocoa, and wild date; 
over, beyond: see SKj)cr-. Of. sumi summit.i toddj-. 

I. a. 1. Highest, especially in authority: hold- SuraDUnaantly (s6v-a-bun'dant-li), adv. [< 
big the highest place in govenimcut or nower >'■»';«»«»««»* (<_ P. surahondant, superabun- 
dant : see superabundant) + -Zy®.] Superabun- 
dantly. C. Pia::i Smyth, Our Inheritance in 
the Great Pyramid, xvi. [Rare.] 
surad^tiont (si-r-a-dish'on), «. [< OF. •sur- 
additinu, <. L. sujicr, over, + addiiio(u-), addi- 


i place in govenimcut or power. 
Jly soul nclies 

To know, when two nutliorities are np, 
either supreme, how soon confusion 
Hay enter 'twixt the gap of both. 

S/iaf:., Cor., iil. 1 . HO. 
God is the Judge or tlio sitprcmc Arbitrator of tlie af- 
fairs of the world; ho puUeth down one nnd setteth up 
another. Stillinrijlcet, Serniori'i, II. iv. 

isiglit 1ms its first, supreme, forsaken stnr. 

Brou'ning, Stmlford, It. 1 . 

2. Highest; highest or most extreme, ns to de- 
gree, import, etc. ; greatest possible ; utmost : 
as, supreme love or wisdom; a siqircmc hour; 
futpremc baseness. 

No single virtue wc could most commend, 

Whetlicr the wife, tlic mother, or the friend- 
I*or she was nil, in that supreme degree 
That, as no one prevailed, so all was she. 

Prpden, Llconora, 1. iCi. 
The blessing of supreme Tcposc. 

Urt/ant, Summer Uamble, 

3. Last. [Rare.] 

Virgins, come, and in a ring 
Her JwprcamMt requiem sing. 

Uerrick, X’pon a Maidc, 


» - — - --j — 7 . ...... iiiiaumHii 

tiou.] boniothing added or appended, ns to a ( 


surcharge 

of tho foot bruised (> solhaiurc, a bruise on a 
horse’s foot),< sole, sole (see sole^), + hattu, OF. 
batu, pp. of baitre, heat: see bcafl, bate^.] To 
m.ake (the soles) sore hy walking; hmise or 
hatter hy tr.avel. 

Thy right eye ’gins to le-ip fop vainc delight, 

And surbeatc toes to tickle at the sight. 

Dp. Hall, Satires, V. ii. 20. 

I am sorely surhaied with hoofing already tho*, and so 
cnipper-crampt with our hard lodging, and so bumfidled 
with the straw, tliat , . . Drome, Jovial Crew, ill. 

The ground and air, smoako and fiery vapour, continu’d 
so intense that my haire was almost sing’d, and my feete 
nnsiifferably surhated. Eeclun, Diarj', Sept. 7, ICGC. 


-- ouxLfoiA (s6r-bed'), V. f. ; pret. and pp, 

"lie served with glorv and admired success, PI.”'- [< sar- -b bed.] To set edge- 

So gain’d the /Mfr-mWt'hoM Leonatus. Wise, as a Stone — that is, lu a position (lilier- 

^ S/tak., Cyiubelinc, i. 1. 33. ent from that which it had when in the quarry. 

SUran^, h. Sani6 .as .swmL Imp. Diet. 

surah^ (siyril), «. [Also surnh siW : supposed to surbetf, surbeatf, p. a. See surhatc^. 
he so enlled from Surat in India, a placo noted surburdenedt (s6r-h6i‘'dnd), a. [< sur- + hur- 
for Its silks.] A soft hvillcd silk material, dened.] Ovorhurdened. 

They [our arms) were not now able to remoove the im- 


usually of plain uniform color without pattern, 
used for womcn^s garments, etc. 
surai (su'ral), a. [= F. sttral, < 2^. ^^suralis, < 
L. aunt, the calf of tho leg.] Of or pertaining 
to tliocalf of the log.-sural arteries, the inferior 
muscular hmuclie-s usually two, of the poplite.il nrtery-, 
fiupplyiugthegastrocnerniii.s nndotlua lalf-musclcs. The 
BUperllci.d sural arteries are slender lateral nnd median 
bniuches on the surface of the gnslrocnemlus, which sup- 
ply the integument <*f the parts. They arise from the 
popliteal or <k*ep sural arteries. 

b> suranal (sir-iVuijl), «. and u. I. a. S.amo as 


Festival of the Supreme Being, a edebmtion ... auLai,-, , .si-r-, 
honor of the Supreme Being, held in France, June btli, 

17D1, by decree of the Couvcntloii, which dccland that 
“the French people recognized the existence of the Su- H. ff. Spocifioally. in entom., a plato nt the 
premol’cing. This cult, through the inlluencu of Jlobes- ciid of tho ho(l\* of a caterpillar, tlio tcririto of 
jnerre, replaced the “Worship of lleason. ’ See Feast of fl,/t ..i. ..i 

/.'raMnCH under pcnmni.— Supreme Court. See ronri. V'l'" i • r 

—Supreme Court of Judicature, In r.ngland a court surancet (slior nns), ii. [Hy aplieresis from as- 
constituted in I875byllieunioaandcaiiEolid.alloao( the t<d- SHl'niice.] Aiisuraneo. .S7in/.-., Tit . Aud.,v. 2. 40. 
loviing courts: the Coiirls of Clwncen-, of (Jiiecn’s Bench, SUr-ancrde (StT-aug'kra), ff. IF <sur- + nn- 
of Common I leas, of Kvclietiucr, of -tiliniralty.ot Probate. at iinerir niiolim- < iiii 

ivorce and lIatriiaoui.il Cases— siicli siiiireiiic m aneitl, niiciioi, C ffii- 

ere, anclior: see anebort.] In 


and of Divorce ami lIatriiiioiii.il Cases— si'icli Eiipremc 
court consisting of tno permanent divisions, called tlic 
Ilish Court 0 / Juniee and tile Court of Apprnl.-Sn- 
preme end, the chief end; tlic hast end in vlilcli tlieap- 
]ctIteordosiroi3 6,atlsncd.— Supremo cvU.cill Inivlileh 
no good is ml-Teil.— Supreme genus, In tmic. .same as 
hi;dirf(,ormij(ivhleli sec, under '/rniMi.-Supreme good 
suinmuin honum ; n good in nhicli there is no evil; soino' 
thing pood in the lileliest possible degree; the ncrteclly 
good. Tho supreme natural good is often s.ald to he tlie 
continual progress loivard greater perfections, lieallludc. 

—Supreme pontiff. See poiidTr, .1. - The Supreme Be- 
ing, tlio most cx.altcdof hvliigs; the sovereign of tlie iiiil- 
verse; God.— WrohSkl'B supreme law, In math., a 
tlicorcm ill regard to tho general fonii of the rcnniliider 
in the erpresslon of a function liy means of otlier fimc- 
llons. = Syn. 1 and 2, Greatest, first, leading, principal, 
chief, predominant, p.aramount, superlative. " 

nineli stronger llmii any of these. mont rcseml.liiii 

II. «. 1. Tho highest pomt. [Rare.] in E flat, 

Tis the of power. /Teof^, Sleep and Poetry, surat (so-rat^), n. 

Love is the of living things. Imlia.l 

ShcUei/, IVoniclhctis Unbound, II. - 1 . • • 

2. The chief; tho superior. 

II.ad your general Joined 
In vour nddression, or known how to conquer, 
nuB day had proved lilm tlic stipretne of Ctesar. 

Chapman, Cies.ar and I'ompey, ii. I. 


CrowSttf ancfec 


/lOr., doubly nnclioretl, ordoiiblo- 
parloil and nuidiorod : noting n 
crot-,, or other ordinary, flic cuds 
of wliich arc divided into two 
parts, cacli of whieli is aiicliorcd. 
surangular (.scr-aug'gu-iiir), «. 

In noting otic of tbc sev- 
eral bones of lli(> compound mandible or lower 
jaw of birds, reptile.s, etc., situated over tlio 
angular bone, near tbc angle or proximal end 
of tlio series. .\]sn siijira-anyular. Also, ns a 

noun, tilts lionc itself. .See cut mitler Galliinr. 

Suimiiiru surasophone (su-rus'o-fdn), II. A wind-iiistru- 
tlio opUicleido. 

[So called from Surat in 
_ A cotton cloth mndo in tho Bombay 
Presidency, but not iieccssiiri)y from Surat cot- 
ton. The name i.s generally given to nneolorcd 
and unprinted cloth of no great linencss. — 


portnble load of the cncinie [the Normans] from our sur- 
huntened shoulders. 

Slanihurst, Descrip, of Britaine, iv. (Ilolinshcd’s 
[Cliron,, I.). 

Burceasancet (ser-se'sans), n. [< surcease -b 
-aiiee.] Siireeaso; cessation. 

To propound two tilings: t. A mrccaeancc of arms; 2, An 
Imperial diet. Sir II. Il’offOTi, Kcliquiie, p. 407. 

surcease (sf‘r-se.s'), v . ; pret. surceased, ppr. sur- 
ccasiiig. [Early mod. E. also surscasc; < ME. 
sur.wscn ; an altered form, simulating sur- + 
ccusc, of "siirsiscii, < OF. sursis, sursisc (ML, re- 
flex sursisa, supersisa), pp. of surscer, surscoir, 
put off, delay (sursis, n., dclay),< L. supersedere, 
put off, siiporsedo : sec supersede, sitrsizc.] I. 
iutraus. To eoaso; stop; he at an end; leave 
off; refrain finally. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

I canno more; hut, as I can or mey, I slial lie Ills ser- 
vannt and joiires unto siicli tyme ns je woll comande me 
to eurrrsc and Icve of, yf it please Iijm. 

Paston Letters, I. SOD. 
//or. Wiiat shnB I do, Trchatliis? say. 

Trch. Surcease. 

Ilor. And shall my muse admit no more increase? 

It. Jouson, roctaster, v, 1 , 

II.l trans. To stop; putanondto; cause to 
cease. 

Time c.innot rase, nor nmity extreeacc 
betwixt our realm and thine a long-llv’d peace. 

Fiml, Honour Triuinphruit, Monarch^ Meeting. 
If he proscctito his cause, he is consumed ; If he surcease 
his suit, he loscth all. 

Durton, Anat. of Jlch, To the Header, p. f)5. 

It is pitched surcease (s6r-ses'), «. [Soc.vitrcfrtsc, i». CLsur- 
e.] Cessation; stop. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
If the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his Bxtrccasc success. Shat, Macbeth, 1. 7. 4. 
Not desire, hut its faxrecasc. 

Doxiff/clloic, Moriturl Salutamus, 



Surat cotton, a kind of cotton having n fiber of fine nuab i ^ * j. ■% 

Ity, and ruikfiig liigh .among the native cottons of India, Surcharge (stT-churj ), l', f, ; pret. and pp. sar- 


Tlic spreading Cedar, tliat an Age had stood. 
Supreme of Trees, and .Mistress of tlic Wood. 

PrifTT, .‘loloinon, i[. 

3. [cap.] With tho definito nrtielc, the .Su- 
premo Being. See phrase above, 
supremely (su-prcm'li), adr. With 


grown In tlio llointmy rrcsldciicy. 

Burbase^ (6CT-biis'),r. t. [< depress, 

Fiirbase (pp. surbaissc, depressed, Bnrbnsod; 
x'outc surbaissce, a depressed or elliptic nrcli), < 
sur-, over, + baisscr, l)rinff low, lower, depress, 
( luts, low: sec ^a.9c*.] To depress; flatten. 


authority'; in tlio highest degree; to the u*tmo"t .^5. In 


extent. 

supremeness (su-prem'nes), «. 
or state of being su[)remo. 


The c-haraetcr 


No event Is so terribly well adapted to Inspire tlic fii- 
prcmcnea of bodily and of mental distress as Is liiiri.al 
before dcatti. 


Poe, Tales, I. 331. 


(irch.f tho crowning inoldiiif; or coniico of a 
I)pdcstnl ; a border or molding above a base, as 
tlie inoIdinj^.H immediately above the base-board 
or wainscoting of a room. See cut under dado. 
Hound tlio Iiall, (lie oak's high surVase rears 
The field day triiiinnlin of two hundred years. 

supremify (sii-prem'i-ti), fl. [= Sp. «,,,rei,„'. , -ihe country Justice, l. 

dad, < LL. siipremitaitAs, the (luality of bciug B^oasedl (st-r-hnsl ), 7 i. «. [<. snrhase'i^ -1- -cd-.] 

o...., , . . >?. Dcpre.sscd; flattencd—surhascd arch, an arch 

who‘;o rise is less than Imlf the span. 

surbased- (ser'bast), a. [< .surhasc^ + -edS,] 
In arch,, having u .^nrbase, or molding above 
tho base. 

sur^BemeIlT;t (s(T'I>aH-raont), n. [< F. sur- 
haisscnicnt, ^ surbaisscr, Kii.-ba.sc: see surhasc^ 
and -tncut,‘\ The eomlition of being surbasod: 
as, tho surhasement of an nreli. 
surbaseraent^ (s6r'bas-ment), H. [< snrhasc'^ 
4* •1UCnt.‘\ Same an sturJinfn*' 


supremo or final, tho Jiighe.st honor, the last of 
life, death, highest; sco supreme.] 
Supremeness; supremacy. 

Ilenrj'the Hlghtli, . . , without Ic.avc or liberty from 
the Tope (whose Supremiti/ he li.ad suppressed lu liis do- 
minions), . . . wrote himself King [of Ireland]. 

Fuller, General Worthies, vl, 
Nothing finer or nohlcrof their kind can well be Irna- 
gined than such sonnets, . . . and others of like imprcm- 
If. SharjJ, D. G. Jtossetti, p. 403. 
BUT-, [OF. sur-, sour-, F. sur-, < L. super-: Ron 



super- or supra-x ns, .varanal, .9«rangnlar, sur- 
renal, otc. 

SUra^ (sh^ri*)) [Also surah ; = P. sura, suraic, 
< Ar, siKvay a step, degree.] A chapter of tho 
Koran. 


.... ..-. 1 XX SalsncB 

tlint lliel surhated on J’ignnnis, tlint com witli ttn linndred 
Merlin (B. E. T. .S.), ill. KU. 

BUrbate®! (s6r-brit'), v. t. [Ahso surbcnl; enriy 
mod. E. also surbet, surbotc; prob. coiTutitoil 
(simulating surbatet) < P. sofjnfii. with the solo 


churged, jipr. surchurgiiig. [< OP. (niidl'’.) sur- 
charger (= Pr. Sp. sobrccargar = Pg. sohrccar- 
regttr = It. sopraccaricarc), ovoidoncl, surcharge, 
< sur, over, -t- charger, load : boo sur- and charge.] 

1. To overload, iu any sonso; ovorburdpui'as, 
to surcharge .a beast or a ship ; to surcharge a 
cannon. 

M’ith weakness of their weary arms, 
Surcharg'd with toll. Pccle, D.avid and Eethsahe. 

The air, surcharged with moisture, flngg’d around. 

Crahhc, Works, IV. 154. 

2. In lair: (a) To show an omission in; sliow 
that tlioaceounting party ought tohavo charged 
liimsclf with more than he has. See surcharge 
and falsification, under surcharge, u. (b) To 
overstock ; e-specinlly, to put more eattlo into, 
ns a common, than tho person has a right to 
put, or more tlian tho horbngo will sustain.— 3. 
To ovcrehnrgo; make nii extra charge upon. 

surcharge (sOr-eliilrj'), n, [= p. surcharge = 
Sp. Pg. sobrccarga ; from tho verb.] 1. A 
chiirgo or load nhovo nnothor charge, hence, 
an excessive load or burden; a load greater 
than can bo well borne. 

A iiiiineroiiR noiillily cniisetli poverty and Inconvenience 
In n State, for it Is a surcharge of expense. 

Dacau, Koliility (cd. 18S7). 
2. A charge or supply in excess of tho amount 
requisite for immediate use, or for tlio work in 
hand, ns of nervous force or of oleetrieity. 

Ihc Bmhlenncss nnd Intensity of thcsliock seem to put 
n stop to tlio farther elaboration of the nervous iiower hy 
the central ganglia, and, in proportion ns the surcharge 
uistriunted among tln‘ nervous trunks and branche.s and 
otlier tissues becomes fxliaii.rted, the vitality is slowly an- 
iilhlliited. J, M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. ISO. 




surcharge 

3. Inlaw; («) An extra charge made hy as- 
sessors upon such as neglect to make a due re- 
turn of the taxes to which they are liable, (h) 
The showing of an omission in an aceount or 
something in respect of which the accounting 
party ought to have charged himself more than 
he has. — 4. In ccram., a painting in a lighter 
enamel over a darker one which forms the 
ground: as, a white flower in surcharge on a 
hull ground. — 5. An overcharge heyond what is 
just and right. — 6. Something, ns a new valua- 
tion, oflieially printed on the face of a postage- 
stamp — Surcharge and falsification. la inking ac- 
counts in canity, a snrchnrac is applied to tlic Itnlnnce of 
tho Avhole iiccount, iiiul sui)ik»sos credits to be omitted 
which ought to he allowed ; anil Rj'nlffijicntlon npjdies to 
some item in the debits, mid supposes tlmt the item Is 
wliolly false or m some part erroneous,, — Surcharge Of 
common, forest, or pasture, the putting in by one who 
has ft joint right in a common of more cattle tlmn he hns 
ft right to put in. 

surcharged (ser-eluirj(r)» Overloaded; 

oYorbuidened ; charged in excess, in any wa}’. 
Surcharged mine (mt7i7.). Same as ovcrchorijcd mine 
(which see, under mine-). 

SUrchargement (ser-cliarj'mont), n. [< sur- 
chnrejc + -nivnt.] Surplus; excess. Daniel^ 
Hist. Eng., p. 27. [Karo.] 

surcharger (sOr-clinr'jer), >*. {(.OF.surcharfjcr, 
inf, as noun: see snrehavije.] Surcharge of 
forest. See above. 

surcingle (ser'sing-gl), », [Early mod. E. also 
{turf.uuile, sitrscuijlc ; < ME. .•turscurjlc, < OF. 

aursaiKflc, < L. super, over, 4* cintju- 
lum, a belt, girdle, < ciiujcf'c, gird: sco cincture,'] 

1. A girth for a liai*se; especially, a girth sepa- 
rate from the saddle and passing around the 
body of tho horse, retaining in place a blanket, 
a slicot, or the like, by passing over it, 

Tho paytrcllys, and crowpers. 

</ (cd Southey), \il 10. 

2. The girdle with whicli a garment, especially 
a cassock, is fastened. Compare eiucfure. 

IIo drew- tho buoklo of hi.*i ettrcin:ite athought tighter. 

Carhnm IngohUhy bogemls, I 7s. 

3. Same as eiunla xtnati (which sec, under 
eau(ta). 

surcingle (i«C‘r'sing-gl), r, i.', ]u'et. and pp. sur- 
cimjlcd, ppr. surcuujlifuf. [I'arly mod. K. also 
siirsnnjte : < suremtjlt, a.] 1, To gird or sur- 

round with a surcingle, ns a liorse. 

With the gut-founilreil goosihmi wherewith the\ are 
now jruretjii/h'if and deUuiched 

y. Iran/, Sifuplc Collier, p. 27. 

2. To .seonre by means of a surcingle, as a 
blanket or the sathlle. 

Is't not ft shame to see each homely groutne . . . 

Sumn'dni to a g.illed haekne\’s Imle^ 

nj> Hall. S.itire', IV. \i 22. 

surclet isiT'kl). u. [< L. '<urculus\ a twig, slioot, 
si>rout, sucker.] A little slioot; n twig; a 
sucker. 

Boughs .and rurelcf of the «nnu* shape 

Sir T. Ilroirne, Vulg. I'.rr , II. 0. 

surcoat (ser'kot), a. [< ME. surcote, xurcott, < 
OF. surcott, .siirrnt, au outer garment, < xur, 
over, + eo/e, gannent. eeat; set* .vnr-aiid rou/.] 
An outer garment, .spcclilcally -(a) The loo^e robe 
woni over llie annur hylu:nd> arnuvl [uen from the thir- 



teenth centuiY until the abandonment of complete armor, 
hut worn less gcner.dly after the complete suit of jihatehad 
been introduced. See also ent under pan'/ziruf. 

A long rureoh- of pers upon he liaddc 

Chaucer, Cen. Prol. to C T., 1. 017. 
Ilb surcoat o'er his arms was cloth of Thrace, 

Adorned with pearls, all orient, round, and great. 

Dnjden, Pal. and Arc., ili. C7. 

To lAjndon to our ofllce, and now had I on the vc'it and 
eurcoat or tunic, as 'twas call'd, after his Ma‘.' had lirought 
the whole Court to It. J^velt/n, Diarj', Oct. SO, IGW. 
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Surcoats seem to have originated with the crus.adcrs, 
[partly} for the purpose of distlnguisliing the many differ- 
ent nations serving under the banner of the cross. 

S. if. Met/ricfe, Antient Annoiu*, 1. 100. 
(&) A garment formerly worn by women in its most famil- 
iar fonn, ft jacket re.aching only to the hips, and often 
trimmed with fur, which formed nn important part of cos- 
tume in tiio fifteciitli centuiy. 

I clothed hyr in grace nnd heuenly lyglit, 

This blody jrurcofc she hath on me sett. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 153. 

A duches dere-worllilly dyghtc in dyanerde wedis, 

In ft surcott of sylke fulle sclkoutlicly liew'cde. 

Morte Arthurc{L. E. T. S.), 1. S253. 
And Life’s bright Brand in her [lIe,aUh‘sl white linnd doth 
shine : 

Th’ Arabian birds nire plumage (platted fine) 

Semes her for Sur-coat. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartns’s Weeks, il., Tiio Magnificence, 
(c) In her., a representation of tlie garment laid flat and 
forming with the sleeves a taii-cross. In this shape it is 
used ns a healing, mid (Ids indicates its old use for nctual 
suspension above a tomb. 

surcreaset (si>r'kres), ». [= OF. surcreCf sur- 
cro/.vf, F. surcroit, inorease, excessive growth, < 
surcroistre, F. surcroitrcy inerense excessively, 
grow out, < L. super, over, + cresccrc, grow: see 
cre^Tf>lf. CL iucrcose.] Abuiidaiit or excessive 
growtli or increase. 

Their JUfrcrrnjc grew so great ns forced them at last 

To sock another soil. Prauton, Polyolhion, i. 515. 

SUTCrewt, m [< OF. surcrcii, ]>]». of surcroistre, 
increase : see sitrcrease. and cf. accrue {acercivc), 
ereirf.] Additional collection; augmentation. 

Returning with ft surcreic of the splenetic vapours that 
are called llypochomlriaca!. 

Sir IL Wotton, RcHqiiia*, p. S51. 

surcudantt, a. See surejuidaut. 
surculatet (ser'kfi-lat), r. t. [< L. surculnfus, 
pp. of surcularc, clear of shoots, prune, bind to- 
gether with twigs, < surculus, a shoot, a sprout : 
SCO ,*?kit/o.] To prune; trim. Coclrravi, 
surculationf (ser-ku-iri'shpn), u. [< surculate 
+ -mu.] Tho act of surcnlating or pruning. 

\\ hen Insltlon and grafting, iii tlio text, Is applied unto 
the olive tree, it hath an emphatlcal sense, vc^' ngreoahle 
un(*i that tree, which Is i»e«t luopagated lids way, not at 
all hy iMircufafioH. Sir T. 7>reir;ir. Mlsc. Tnicts, i. | ;f2. 
surculi, «. riiiral of surculus. 
surculigeroiis (scr-ku-lij'c-rus), a, [< E. sur^ 
cuius, a sucker, + (jnere, tear, carry.] In hot., 
producing, or assuming the appearance of. a 
sucker, 

surculose, surculous (ser'ku-los, -lus), a. [< 
l\\j.‘*surculosus, < h. surculus, a sucker: see 
,v»r<*/r.] In hot., producing suckers, 
surculus (scr'ku-lus), u. ; pi. surculi (di). [NE., 
< E. a twig, slioot, sprout, sucker: see 

.Mov/r.] In hot., a sucker: a shoot arising from 
an uiuhu'ground bast*: applied by EinnaMisospe- 
ciully to tlie leafy upright stems of mosses, 
surcurrent (ser-kur'pnt). a. [< sur- + current^.] 
In hot., noting a leafy expansion running up 
tlie stem: the oi»i>osito of ({(current 
surd (serd), tr. ami ii. [= F. sourd = Pr. sord, 
'■ort = Pg, surdo = Sp. It. sordo, < L. surdtis, 
deaf.] 1. a. If. Not linving the sense of hear- 
ing; tleaf. 

.V rurd and carles'^ genenitloii of men, FtnphI unto all 
Instruction. Sir T. Hroirne, Christ. Mor., ill. tJ. 

2f. Tliat cannot be discriminated by tho ear (?). 

Surd luodcH of nrticul.itlon. AVnnc.1*. 

3. In math., not capable of being expressed in 
rational numbers: ns, a surd expression, quan- 
tity, or number. Sec II., I. — 4. In phonetics, 
uttered with breath and not with voice; devoid 
of voenlity; not sonant; tonele.ss: specifically 
njiplied to tho breatlied or iiou-voeul conso- 
nants of the alphabet. Soe II,, 2, 

In tlie jwesent state of the question, I regard It as prol)- 
nhle tint the primitive sounds under discussion were si>- 
nant nither tlian rurd. J. Iladleu, ns.s,ays, p. Is'f. 

5t. Meaningless; senseless. 

The very cen*nu»idcs luid figures of the old law were full 
of re.ison and sigidtlcation. much more than the cere- 
monies of idolatrj’ and magic, that are full of non-slgtdll- 
cants mid curd cljamcters. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, II. 

II. n. 1. In math., a quantity not ex|)ressible 
ns tho ratio of two whole numbers, as V2, or 
the ratio of the circumference of a circle to tlie 
diameter. Ihe name rurd arises from a mistranslation 
Into Latin of tho fireek aAoyov, which docs not mean 
•stupid* or ‘imrcasoiiahle,* hut ‘inexpressible.’ 

2. In phonetics, ii consonantal sound uttered 
with breath and not with voice; a non-sonant 
consonant ; a non-vocal alphabetic utterance, 
as p, /, s, t, l\ ns opposed to b, v, r, d, (f, wliich 
are sonants or vocals. — Heterogeneous surds. See 
hetcro>jeueous, 

surd (serd), r. i. [< surd, «.] To render dim 
or soft; mute. 


sure 

A surdiiiff or muting effect produced hy impeding the 
vibration of the strings (of a pianoforte] hv contact of 
small pieces of buff leather. Uncyc. Btit., XIX. 70. 

surdalf (ser'dal), a. [isurd-^-aL] Surd. Imp. 
Diet. 

surdeline (s6r'de-len), n. Same as sourdclinc. 

surdesolid (s6r-de-sol'id), a. Of four dimen- 
sions, or of the fourth degree. 

SUrdinyf, w. A corrupt form of sardine^. 

He that eats nothing but a red herring n-dayslKall ne’er 
be broileil for the devil’s rasher: a pilcher, signior; a ^ur- 
dint/, an olive, that I may he ft philosopher fli-st, and iin- 
mortal after, Pletcher{aml a«o//icr), Love's Cure, ii. i. 

SUrdissociation(ser-di-s6-shi-a'shon),H. l<sur- 
+ dissociation.] A term usedby lirester to de- 
scribe tbo state supposed to exist in the case of 
certain variable stars when the combination of 
gaseous substances present does not take place, 
although tho temperature is low enough, he- 
cause they are so diluted with other matter. 

Tho combining substances may be so diluted by other 
matter that tlie combination is impossible, just as a init- 
ture of oxygen ami hydrogen will not explode if admiicd 
with more than 7i volumes of air (Bunsen). This condi- 
tion Dr. Brester describes ns n state of surdi^gociation. 

yature, XXXIX. 492. 

surdity (SL*r'di-ti), n. [< L. siirdita{t-)s, deaf- 
ness, i surdus, 'i\cn£, surd ; see surd.] The qual- 
ity of being surd, in any sense ; deafness ; non- 
vocality. Thomas, 

sure (slior), a. [< ME. sure, sur, suir, scur, < OF. 
sciir, sour, segur, F. sur = Pr. segur = Sp. Pg. 
seguro = It. sicuro, < L. sccurus, free from care, 
quite, easy, safe, secure: soe secure, of which 
sure is a doublet. Cf. siirctg, security.] 1. Con- 
fident ; nndoubting; banng no fear of being 
deceived or disappointed. 

“Madame,” quod she, “I shall with goddes grace 

ffull trewly kepe your counccll he you sure.'’ 

Gcncrtnleg (E. E. T. S.), 1. 270. 

Brother, ho thow right lu/re that this is the same man 
that warned you of Aungys treson. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4?. 

If I am studying ft comic part, I unnt to fed the fun my- 
self— then I feel sure of my audience. 

Lester Waltack, Memories, iii. 

2. Certain of one’s facts, position, or the like; 
fully persuaded; liositive. 

Friar Laurence met them both; . . . 

Him he knew well, nnd guess’d that It was she. 

But, being mask’d, he n as not sure of It. 

Shah., T. G. of V., V. 1. 40. 

Fear loses Its purpose when we nrc sure It cannot pre- 
serve us. Steele, Spectator, No. 152. 

Be silent always when you doubt your sense; 

And spe.ak, though ^/rr, with seeming dillldcnce. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 507. 

Wliy, then, he shall have lilm for ten pound®, and I’m 
sure that s not dear. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 1. 

3. Certain to find or retain: with of: as, to bo 
sure of success; to bo sure o/Ufo or lienllh. 

Be not Engll.^h pj-p^Ies, in n lioso company a man 's not 
sure of the ears of his head, they so jiilfcr ! no such an- 
gling. Middleton and Itoieleii, Spanisli Gypsy, ii. 1. 

I never can requite thee hut with love, 

Aud that thou shalt he sure o/. 

Beau, and PI., King and No King, i. 1. 

4. Fit or worthy to be depended on; capable 
of producing a desired cli'cct or of fnlhlling 
requisite conditions; certain not to disappoint 
expectation; not liable tn failure, loss, or 
cliango; unfailing; firm; stable; steady; se- 
cure; infallible. 

Their annour or harness, wliich they wear, is sure and 
strong to receive strokes, nnd handsome for all movings 
and gestures of the body insomuch that it is not unwieldy 
to swim in. Sir T. Mure, Utopia (tr. hy Robinson), ii. 10. 

Tho’ K. John had entred upon Nonnandy, and made 
that 1‘rovince Fure unto him ; yet the Brovince of Anjou 
stood firm for Arthur. Baker, Chronicles, p. 

The paths to trouble are many. 

And never hut one sure way 
Leads out to the light beyond it. 

irAi7/iVr, The Changeling. 

“That’s a sure card!” and “Tliat's a stinger!” both 
sound like modern slang, hut you >\iU lliul the one in the 
old interlude of “Thei-sytes” (1.537), and the other in Mid- 
dleton. I.oirell, lliglow I’apers, 2d scr., Int. 

Make thy swonlFurc inside thine linnd, and smite. 

Sirinbume, riiredra. 

5. Certain to bo or happen ; certain. 

Precedents of Servitude aro sure to live where Prece- 
dents of Liberty are commonly stillborn. 

L'aArr, Chronicles, p. 34. 

Besides, 'tis nil one whether she loves him now or not ; 
for as soon as she's raarr5’'d she’d be sure to hate him, 

ll'i/cArr/ej/, Oentleman Dancing-Master, Iv. 1. 

Wise counsels may accelerate or mist.akes delay it, but 
sooner or later the victory is sure to come. 

\ Lnicofn, quoted In the Centuiy, XXXIV. 3S7. 

6t. Uudoulitecl; gemiine; tnie. 

Deffehus was doughty A' derfe of his hond, 

The thrid son of the sutc, A his .sure brother 
Elenus, the eldist euyn after hym. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. SDOd 



sure 

7 . Out of danger; secure; safe. 

■\rhan thci vndirstode this, the! toke leve of the quene 
riein and depart edfro thcnsnll armed, for the centre that 
tlicl sholde passe thonrph was not »urc, for men of werre 
that ran Ihoiu^h the londe. Merlin (E. E, T. S.), i. 125. 

If . . . he come to clnircli, take holy water, liear mass 
devoutly, and tako altel [altar] holy-bread, he is sure 
enoiigli, say the papists. 

Bradford, Writings (Parker Soc.), II. 314. 
Fear not ; the forest is not three leagues off ; 

If we recover that, we are sitrc enough. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 1. 12. 

8 t. Engaged to marry ; betrotlied. 

The king was sure to Dame Elizabeth lucj*, and her hus- 
band before God. iSirT. J/ore, llist. Kich. HI. - •' 

I am but newly sure yet to the widow, 

And what a rend might this discredit make I 

Middleton, Trick to Catch the Old One, iii. i. 
As sure as a gun. Sce^imi.— Be sure, (u) Be certain • 
do not fail ; see to it : as, he sure to go. [Colloq.] 

Carr}' back again this package, and he sure that you are 
spry ■ B'. Carlcton, Little Black-eyed Ilobel. 

(b) See to be sure, below.— Sure enough, certainlv ; « ith- 
out doubt: often used c.xpletively. [Colloq.] 
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They were fully Accordid all in one 
That Auferius suerly shuld be ther kyng. 

Qenerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1317. 
In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 

Gen. ii. 17. 

Surely I think you have charms. 

Shah, SI. W. of W., ii. 2. 107. 
** Surely," thought Rip, “ I have not slept here all night.*' 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 65. 
2 . Firmly; stably; safely; securely. 

And that makethe hem flee before hem, because of the 
smelle ; and than thei gadren it seurly ynow. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 160. 
He that walkcth uprightly walkcth surely. Prov. x. 0. 
{Trench.) gurementt (sliiir'mcnt), H. [ME., also scurc- 
mcni; < sure + -wcmL] Surety; security for 
payment. 

I yow rele.sse. madanic, Into your bond 
Quyt every surement and ever>* bond 
That yc ban niaad to me as heerbiforn. 

Chaucer, Fr.ankUn’sTalc, 1. 80G. 

sureness (shdr'ues), The .‘^tate of being sure 

. ^ or certain; ccrtjiinty. IVooduard. 

.S/io nn/, Brer Fox look over dc bank, be did, cn d.ar wnz SUrepelt, A cover. 

Vr Vnx Innbin’ nt. 'im nnfrr il<. ^ sawterc semllchc bowndene 

\^’ith a surepcl of silkc sewede fullc fairc. 

Morfe JiihureiL. E. T. S.), 1. fKllS. 

suresbyf (.''lu>rz'bi). H. [Also *‘//;t 7 u/; < .vw/v + 
-sdty; of. rudeshg.] One wlio may bo surelj' 


: Fox lookin’ at 'im outer de water. 

*/. C. Harris, Uncle Remu: 


XIV. 
certainly: as, 


To be sure, or he sure, wiibout doubt; 
are jou going? To he sure I am. [Colloq.] 

To he sure, what you say is very rca«onable. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 
To have a sure thing, to have a certainty ; be beyond 
the possibility of failure. [Slang.] — To make sure (u) 
To make certain ; secure so that there can he no f.ailurc of 
the purpose or object. 

Give diligence to make} 0 UT calling and election sure. 
(?d) To make fast by betrothal ; betroth. " * 
AceordoiUcs, f. Tlie betrothing, or waking sure of a 
man and woman together. Cotorave. 

She that’s wade sure to him she loves not well. 

Her banes arc asked hero, but sbu weds in liell, 

J. Cotgrarc, Wits Interpreter (ICTl), p. 177. (.Vure*.) 

To make sure of. See makei.sSyn. 1 and 2. Certain, 
Positive, etc. Sec eon/idcnt. 

sure(sbor),( 7 (?i'. [< o.] 1 . Certainly; with- 
out doubt; doubtless; surely. 

Xay, there’s no rousing lilm ; he is howltch'd,/^<rc. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, ill. 2. 
.\8 fl/rc ns they were borne. 

Bolin Hood and the Tanner's i>an7Afrr(Ch(l<rs Ballads 

|V. 336). 

Second-hand vice, sure, of .all Is the most nauFoons. 

_ _ Tatler, ^o 27. 

2 b Firmly; securely. 

Yo will gayno mykell greme cr we ground liaue : 

And ay the ser that we sit our sore bo the harder. 

Vestruetion of Troy (E. E, T. S X 1. 5027. 
Stiref (sheir), r. t. [< HE. suren ; < sure, a., or 
by apheresis for o.s.sqar.] To assure; make 
certain. 

Than thel sured thelre feltlics ho-twene hem two to holdc 
these covenauntes. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 62a 

For ever blinded of our elearcst light ; 

For ever lamed of our sured miglit. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 443. (Davies.) 
suredlyt (sli6r'0(l-li), o»- 7 r. Assuredly; securely, 
sure-enough (.shdr'e-nuf'), <t. 'sure enough, 
phrase under sure, o.l Genuine: real. fCol- 
lofp, U. >S.] 

It was at once agreed tliat lie “ wasn't the sure-enough 
hronco-bustcr he thought himsedf.” 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, X-XXVI. 837. 

sure-footed C8lior'fut*'ed), o. l. Not liable to 
stumble, slide, or fall; having a firm, secure 
tread. 

Our party sets out, behind two of the small but strong 
and sure-footed horses of the countrj', to get a glimpse of 
what, to two at least of their number, were the hlllierto 
unknown lands of Paynlrnrie. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 262. 

2 . Fipiratively, not apt to err; not liable to 
make a slip ; tru.stworthy. 

TIius that safe and surefooted Interpreter, Alex. Aphro- 
dlslus, expounds his master’s meaning. 

Cudxcorth, Intellectual System, p. 170. 

sure-footedly (6bdr'fut''ed-li), adv. In a sure- 
footed manner; without stumbling. Jliixlcy. 
STire-footedness (sbor'ffit'ed-nes), h. The char- 
acter of heing sure-footed. 

The mre-footedners of tlie rope-walker. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 419. 
surefullvf (shiir'ful-i), adv. [< sure -f -ful -t- 
-hj-.'] Securely; safely; carefully. [Earo.] 

To leve quietly and sure/uWj to the plegure of God and 
according to his lawes. 

Laics of Hen. VII., quoted In Ribton-Tumer’s Vagrants 
[and Vagrancy, p. 07. 

surely (shor'Ii), adv. [< JtE. suerhj, scurhj ; < 
sure - 1 - i_ Certainly; infallibly; un- 

doubtedly; assuredly: often used, like doubt- 
less, in a manner implying doubt or question. 
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depeudoil on. 

Tho '^wUrors doc wc:ire it [the codpiece) ns a signiflcniit 
Fvmtiolo of (he a««:ured service they arc to doc to the 
trench King, , . . u.s old to serve for all turns. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 42, sig. E. 

suretishipf, n. An old spelling o( sureigship. 

surette (su-rot'), n. [Prob. so called in ref. to 
tho acid benio.s; < F. suret, dim. of stir, sour: 
sec .‘Joar.] A moderate tree, ligrsontma spicata, 
of the Malpighiaeciv, found in tlio West Indies 
and .South America, it lias n dark-colored wooil, 
stroiignnd good, but «otdur.ablciii contact with moisture, 
and an astringent l.ajk which Is exported to England for 
tanning ntjrpos(«». The tree is slso valued for shade in 
}\ cst Indl.an collce-plnntatlons ainl it hears yellow add 
berries which are edible. 

surety (shdr'ti), ». ; pi. sureties (-tiz). [< HE. 
uert(e, sfurte, < Ol-^. scurte, suretc, F. siirete. 


surface 

Such as love you 

Stand sureties for your honesty and truth. 

Ford, Perkin Warheck, i. 3. 

Hence — 6. A sponsor. 

This child hath promised by you his to renounce 

the devil and all his works. 

Book qf Common Prayer, Public Baptism of Infants. 
Surety of the peace, a bond to the people or sovereign, 
taken by n justice, for keeping tbe peace. 

suretyf (shor'ti), v. t. [< surcig, «.] To act as 
surety for; guarantee; be bail or security for. 
The jeweller that owes tlie ring is sent for, 

And he slmll surety me. Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 298. 
suretyship (shdr'ti-ship), n. [Formerly also 
surciiship, suertiship ; < surety -f- -ship.'] Tho 
state of being surety; tho obligation of a per- 
son to answer for the debt, fault, or conduct of 
another. 

Tlie truth was that the man W’as bound in a perillous 
suertishijyji, and could not ho merric. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowcs, 1577), p. 304. 

He tliat hateth sureliship is sure. Prov. xi. 15, 

By suretyship and boiTowing they will willingly undo 
all their associates and allies. 

Burton, Anat. of Slel., p. 181. 
surf 1 (serf), n. [An altered form (scarcely found 
before tlie 18 th century, and prob. simulating 
surge) of (early mod. E. suffe, Sc. souj), 
a plioiietic spelling of sough, orig. a rushing 
sound: see sough'^. Tho proposed derivation 
from OF. surflot, tho rising of billow upon bil- 
low, is untenable. Cf. suif'- for sough‘d.] Tho 
swell of tho sea which breaks upon the shore, 
or upon banks or rocks. 

My R,aft was now strong enough ; ... my next care was 
. . . how to presciwe what I laid upon it from the Surfoi 
the Sea. Hr/oc, Robinson Crusoe (cd. 1719), i. (5/.-rcrt.) 
As o’er the surf tho bending main-mast hung, 

Still on the rigging thirty seamen clung. 

Falconer, The Shipwreck, iii. (1762). 
It is right precious to behold 
Tho first long surf ot climbing light 
Flood all the thirsty east with gold. 

Lowell, Above and Below, ii. 

= Syn. See jmrd. 

surf- (s6rf), 11. [./Vji altered form of stiff- for 
sough-: hoc sough-. Cf. surf^ for sought.] The 
bottom or conduit of a drain. Imp. Diet. 


< L. sccuritfi{t-)s, freedom from care or froin surface (ser'fas), ». and a. [< ()F. (and F.) 


danger, safety, security; LL. security for a 
debt, etc.: see sieuntg, of whicli surettf i.s a 
doublet, as sure is of .srnoT.] 1. Certainty; 
indubitablcness: especially in the phrase o/// 
surety, certainly, indubitably. 

Know of a surety that lliy seed shall be a stranger In a 
land that Js not thtir's. Gen. xv, 13. 

2 t. Security; safety. 

Never j et thy grace no wight pentc 
.So blisful cause as me my lyf to Icde 
In alio jo) an<l seurtc out of drede. 

Chaucer, lYoilus, ii. 6.33. 
He bath gre.nt expenses, and many occasions to spend 
mucti for the defence and surety ot his realms and sub- 
Jects, Latimer, ist Sermon bcf. Edw'. VI., I64i>. 

3 . Tliat which makes sure, Hnn, or certain; 
foundation of stability; gi’onnd of security. 

Mypclf and all the angelic boat . . . our happy state 
Ifolil, aa you yours, while our obedience bobla; 

On other surety none. Milton, T. K, v. f»3S. 

4 . Security against lo.ss or damage; security 
for imymeut or for tho performnneo of some 
act. 

To this t!»cl acorded, botlie the kynge and tlie lady and 
licrfrcndcsand the parentes of the Duke, and mnden godo 
suerter, bothc on that ooii part and the lotlier. 

Merlin (C. E. T. S.), I. S4. 
There remains unpaid 

A Iiundrcd thousand more; In surety of the which 
One part of Aquitaine is bound to us. 

Shak., L. L. L., II. 1, i3,'». 
6. One who has made himself responsible for 
another ; specifically, in lair, one who has bound 
himself xvith or for another who remains pri- 
marily liable ; one who has contracted with tho 
creditor or claimant that ho uill be answerable 
for the debt, default, or miscarriage of another ; 
one wlio enters into a bond or recognizance or 
other obligation to answerforanotbcFs appear- 
ance in court, or for his payment of a debt or 
his porforraanco of some act, and wlio, in case 
of tho principaPB failure, can bo compelled to 
pay tho debt or damages; a bondsman ; a bail. 
The essential elements of the relation arc that the surety 
Is liable to tlie demandant, cither directly or in tho con- 
tlngency of non-performance by the prlnclpol, and that 
the principal is liable to Indemnify the surety against 
loss or damage by reason of the engagement of tho surety. 
Sec note under guarantor. 

He that Is surety for a stranger shall smart for It, 

Prov. xl. 15. 

That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d you, 

One of tlio greatest In titc Christian world 

Shall be my surety. Shak., All's Well, Iv 4 3 


.^urfaec, < sur- + face, face; taking the place 
of *surfice, < L. superficies, the upper side, tho 
top, surface: see superficies.] I, n. 1, The 
bounding or limiting parts of a body; tho parts 
of a l)0(jy whicli are immediately adjacent to 
nnotlicr body or to empty space (or the air); 
superficies; outside: distinguished as ti jdiysi- 
cal surface. 

Tlie whole architecture of tho house [in Pompeii) was 
coloured, but even this was not considered so important 
as the paintings wlilch covered tho flat surfaces of the 
J. Fergus^on, Hist. Arch., I. 870. 

2 . The boundary* between two solid spaces not 
adjacent to a third: distinguished as a mathe- 
matical surface. A surface is a geometrical locus de- 
flned by a single general and continuous condition. This 
condition reduces the points of the surLice to a two- 
dimensional continuum, its enveloping planes to a two- 
dimensional continuum, and Its enveloping straight lines 
to a three-dimensional continuum. A ruled surface ap- 
pears to be enveloped by a one dimensional series of 
lines; but wlicn Imaginary points are considered, tins is 
seen not to bo so. A tnio onu-dimcnsional continuum of 
lines rcqiilrer for Its determination a threefold condition 
and can contain hut a finite number (or discrete Infinity) 
of points and of planes. The number of points or planes 
of a surface which satisfy a twofold additional condition, 
os that the points sJinll lie upon a given line, or that the 
planes shall contain a given line, and the number of lines 
of the surface which satisfy a threefold additional condi- 
tion, ns that they slmll belong to a given plane pencil, 
are either finite or only discrete infinity. In the former 
case the surface Is said to be algebraical. In tlie latter 
transcendental. If tho Imaginary elements are taken into 
account, tho numbers are constant whatever tlie special 
lines or pencils to which they refer may be. The number 
of points of an nlgehralcal surface which lie upon a given 
straight line Is called the orrfer of tho surface ; the num- 
ber of tangent planes which contain a given line is called 
the class of the surface ; and the number of tangent lines 
which belong to a given plane pencil Is called the rank of 
tho surface. 

3 . Outward or cxtenial appenranco; wliat ap- 
pears on n slight view or without examination. 

If wo look below tho surface of controvers}’, we shall 
commonly find more agreement and le&s disagreement 
than we had expected. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 4. 

4 . ^ In fort., that part of the side which is ter- 
minated by tho Hank prolonged and tho an- 
gle of tho nearest bastion— Adjunct surface, a 
surface applicable to another witli corresponding ele- 
ments orthogonal. The two surfaces are associated min- 
imal surfaces.— Algebraic surface, a surface which is 
represented in analytical geometry by an algebraic equa- 
tion. If imaginary parts of the locus are included, It is 
characterized by liaving a finite order, class, and rank. — 
Aiyssold surface, a surface generated by the rotation 
of the catenary about Its base. It is the only surface of 
revolution for which the principal radii of curvature are 
everywhere equal and opposite.— Anollagmatlc, anti- 



surface 

clastic, apsldal surface. See tlio adjectives.— Apolar 
surface, a surface wJiosc polar relatively to another sur- 
face (wliose class is at least as high as the order of tlic 
former) Is indeterminate.— Applicable surface, a sur- 
face related to another surface in such a way tliat if tlicy 
arc brought in contact at any one point, and one is tljcn 
rolled over the other so that a certain point P of the lat- 
ter comes in contact with the other, tljcn a variation of 
the path of the rolling will not in genei-al cntise a dilfor- 
ent point of the former surface to come into contact with 
the point P.— Associated surface, a surface so applica- 
ble to another that corresponding elements make a con- 
stant angle with one another. The two burfaces arc min- 
imal surfaces having their tangent planes ivt correspond- 
ing points parallel.— Augmented surface. See auft- 
went, — Bonnet’s surface, a minimal surface spherically 
represented by two families of circles, its e(iuations being 

X = \ cos a + sin A cosh M ; 

»/ = — ^ + cos a cos A sinh fi ; 

7 = sin a cos A cosh n ; 

where A and n arc the panmicters of the lines of curvature, 
and a is constant. Its section by tbe jilanes of XV shou s 
an infinite scries of equal catenaries havltjg their ba^.es 
parallel to Y. These are lines of curvature, and their 
planes cut the surface under tlie constant angle n.— Ca- 
nal surface, a surface gcncratetl by a idaiio cun’c whose 
plane rolls upon a devcluivible ulthout slliiplng. — Cen- 
tral surface, (a) A surface having jx center. (0) A cen- 
trosurface.- Class of a surface. See def. ‘J. — Closed 
surface. Sec c/osci.— Complex surface, a quartic pi:r- 
face haxing a nodal lino and right nodes 11ie<ielicon 
four planes through tlio nodal line, the section of the 
sxirfaee by each of Ibc'xe plane.s being a Ixxoftdd line. The 
surface xlerixea its name from the fact that all tatxgeiits 
to jt through tbe nodal line belong lx> a comjde.'c of tbe 
second order.— Conical surface, ^er foniVo/.— Contact 
of surfaces. See contact — Countorpodal, cubic, cyc- 
llfying, cylindrlc surface. Sec the adjeetiveH,_cyc- 
llc surface, a surface generated bj a circle xnrj-lug In 
poslllcm and radius.— Cyclldo SuffaCO. Pfl A surface 
of the fourth order liaving tbe absolute clri'U' as a nodal 
line S<tinetlmes <ll5lhigul‘>he(l a-^ P<irl-i<nx'f ci/cliilc. {!>) 
A special cafe x>f the above, \x llli fxuir eonk'al j>olnt'' (Jen- 
enill} xllstingnislKHl as Duinii'n o/c/rfr. — Cvclotomlc 
surface, a surface genenxtcil b,x a xarlable circle ulio^e 
center is ll.teil, and \x bleb rotated round a fiTx<l nxl** x' bile 
eonsL'intlj touelitng a fixed eurxe Developable sur- 
face, a surface that c.in be umm rapped In a plane « Kliout 
anj xloubllng of narts «oer xme ixnotlur, <tr separation, uh 
tile surfaces «if tlie xjUmb r and xonr. St e itcvclnjujtjf 
-Diagonal surface, a spttUl surfaec ..f the thlrtl .ir- 
xler.— Dlanodal, dorsal, cg^ual. cqulpotontlal sur- 
face. See the (nljeetlx x >*. — Double RUrfaCC, a snrtiee 
tlie h*cii8 of the mliblle of ehonis <tf a nilnlm.il ttirxx- 
or Imnclnarj eurxe exerj tangent of xxtdeh (oiu lu t the 
nhMilute elrele ll Is ti mlnim.il Mirfaex Doubly con- 
nected surface, a rlng-^li qotl burf.tte, one tm xxjil. h It 
Is iKis«iihle to dr.nx an oxal ‘^o tli i( a popit max nioxe from 
tile outvidf t<* the In-'lile xxltlioijt traxir-ln'e the tiirxe 
(more nci uratelx bpe.ikltig, (In ox.xl li.e* no tiMlnetlon of 
ln»lile ami oiili-lilr) , but jiflt r one mo Ii t-x d I** tiraxx n it 
1“ Imixo-'tible ti» tlnixx another not Intt r-t eting the ilr-t 

Elassoldal surface, a Hurfai «• xx hmmu x tin .ilure 

t* nothing same an mrhicc, in tlie n»e in 

XX liicli the latter l*x eommoiil) u-t il Elinopcr’s BUrfaco 
(inxenlttl b\ \ 1,'iiiirj-r in a Mirface of xon*tati( 

curx.it lire, Iml not of k xolutioii, of xi hit h out bft of line- 

of cunatiirc are plai Kpli. rl. .d Equatorial nur- 

facc, a complex surf u c hax Ing Us n.id d line at inflnlt.x 

— Eroded surface, "ic rr<:ir Family of surfaces, 

In innt/i , all the stirfaeis nhi. h an gem nited bx a ciirxe 
ofagLiiend kiinl tnoxlnglii .i gcncial xx ix Flattened 
surface, a surfaet «oll^ist|l|g «,r Ii iMultIpli pi me xxlth 
ruxial ciirxcs atnl points — Focol surface, a siirf.it e h ix 
lug the lines .if .i prlmlllxe congnunce a* iilt.atigi iit“. 
.See t/if '>rrtn. Ulidir t/foc-in FrcStiel'S SllT- 

faco of elasticity, •'ee fioamt'i Gauche surface. 
See jmitcAr — Generating surface. .seeoe/i/-ni(/- Hoi- 
ICOldal surface, a surfa-e gineratcd hj (In Inii.oldd 
motion of a curx'e. AH cx Ilndrle d surf i< i s ami Mtrf.ici s 

of rexuinti.in an hri'-'o In} forjac, • Hennobcrg's Sur- 
face (inxented l»x I.. Ilniitr'-rri in ls7'>l, a tlouble » l:i» 
Foid.ai (‘iirfivti <if the ufiii . 1 1-- no.*i3lan surfaco 

[named alter Dr Otto , tin* locus of 

IKilnts xx lio*e iHil.ar qtuulrl. s r« I dix 1 1) to a primitive put- 
f.tce are e.im-s It ■ uIp the i.rlmllivc stnf.iee In tin p ir 

atroiie tiirxe of ih« l.ittcr H>’7)orcycllc surfaco, a Mir 

face belonging to one of txxo f.) stt ms xx hk li form a \\ i in 
g'artetil.in tiiplet of eon-tanl Ikxiire xxllli a nxf'ttm of 

p«tmiosj,ii,ii,.d Mirfii.is nj^pcrjacoblan surface, a 

piirfaee xxh.Me t<|ualk>n is fonntil b) t *jUiitlng to n-ro a 
fuiKtloiml detcrmimnl formetl of lliree tolnninsof tin 
.Ifie.iliian matrix of Ihre. mirfaees -e« rjanlxan 

— IncUned polar surface of a gix.n pok in rtf»reM*e 

to a glxeii primitlxe Kiirfaee and for .i glxeti angle, tin 
loeusof a jHiint xxlmse polar pl-im- In reference to tlie 
given priniitixe .Irek Is inellne-l i.x the given angle to 
Die line from Hit v ,»ri dile point to Du- pole IndlcatrlX 
surface, a .piinlrii Miifaie xxhost t .pi itlon is 
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xvherc = 0 Is a primitive Rurface. — Jacoblan surface, 
the locus of points xx liose polar planes xx 1th nganl to four 
hiirfaces meet in a iiolnt. See Jacohinn- — Kummer'S 
surface (Inxented tiy li. T. Kunxinrr In l‘‘dl|, a quartic 
surfaco having Hlxtcen node?. Its etpialloii is = Kr/wyr, 
xvhere K = aM 'lahe 1, a, 0, and e helng con- 
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slant, xvherc «, p. q, r are independent linear functions 
of the coordinates, and xvherc + p- -f 5 ’ + 

4 - 2a(sp 4 qr) + 2b{fq -\ pr) •2c(«* 4 - /w?).— Level Surface. 
Same as cquipotential surface (xvliich sec, under eqiiipoten- 
fiaf).— Mean surface, the locus of the point niidxvay be- 
txvccn Die points of tangency of lines of an isotropic con- 
gtncnce xvhich are simultaneously tangent to two iiiu- 
lunlly applicable surfaces. — Minimal surface, (n) A 
surface xvithin xvhich lies an area the least possible under 
glx’cn conditions. (i») An elassoidal surface (wlilch see, 
above): an ordinary use, but not quite accumle.— Mold- 
ing surface, a surface generated by a plane curx'c xvboso 
piano rolls upon a cjiindricnl surface. It is a species 
of canal surface.— Monoldal surface, n surface xvith a 
point having a degree of innnifoldncss one less than the 
order of the surface.— Neutral surface, a developable 
whose generators arc the neutral axes of a beam.— Nor- 
mopolar surface, the locus of tlic poles of a plane xvith 
reference to a given quadric surface — that plane con- 
taining three feet of normals fiom a x'nriablc point to 
that quadric.— Octadic surface. SecocfoWic.— Oronge- 
sldn surface. Seo oran^ci . — Order of an algebraic 
surface. See def. 2 .— Parallel surfaces. i>cc parallel 
curre.f, under/wrof/rf.- Pencil of surfaces. SeeprnciYl. 

— Plano surfaco, a surface In xvhich If any txvo points 
are taken Dm straiglit line connecting them lies xvhol- 

ly In that surface.— Polar, popliteal, prone, pseudo- 
sphericaj, quadric surface. See the adjectives.— 
Rank of a ruled surface, the number of gencnitors 
xxhlch cut any given line In the surface.- Rank of a 
surface. See ronA-2.— Ray surface, a ruleti surface 
generntod by rays rellectexi refraclcxl at a skew curve. 

— Reciprocal surfaco, a surface cver>' tangent plane of 

xxhlch iR tbe jKdar of a imlnl of a primitive surface rela 
tively to an n«HUme<l quadric siiifitcc. Every point of 
tbe former surface Is also Die pole of a tangent pl.ane 
of the latter.— Rectifying developable suirtTaco of a 
non-plane curve, sec Refracting surface. 

Sxe rr/rorfim;.— Respiratory SUrfacc. See TCfpiraton/. 

— Rlemann's surface (named fiom Its Inventor, the 

Dorman nxatiietnatlclan D. I*. Ik Jiicutaun (lS2d-(y:)), an 
imaginary surface to reprxseiit an n-xalued function l>y 
n infinite planes ero«‘'lng liit<» one atioDier along certain 
lines, e.ach of IhcHe planes repre.scntkig Die xxludc sjire.-id 
<if Imaginary quantity, and one xaltio of tlxe function 
belonging to e.ach iK»lnl exf e.acli plane. — Roman sur- 
face. Same as Steiner’s surface (M.— Ruled BUTfaco. 
.<ie rulei Screw surface. («) A hellcoldal surface. 
D‘) .\ Mirface geiieratcxl !>y the hellcoldal motion of a 
right line. Solf-rcclprocal or slblroclprocal our- 
faco, a snrfaex* xxlu»^e recinrocnl lias the same mikr imd 
•itigiiiariDes a* Itself - Singly connected surface, n 
surf.xee on xxhlcli It Ir linpoi«fidr to pa«s from Du* in'‘lde 
t>i the «mt«lde of an oxal or clooxd xmrxe draxxn on the 
Mtrf.ice xxithont cro'-‘lng Die snrfure - SkCW surface. 
.<ee rtrirl.- Spiral BUrfaco, a siirfacx* gx-ninxtexl b> a 
tiirxe Dm* plane of xxhkh ndaten nnlfi>rmly an axl8 in 
Di ll pl.ane, x\ bile tin* plane, and Die curve xx iDi it, iindt r- 
go expinsion in a eon^tnnl ntlo px*r unit of time axvay 
tfofn a centx r In the ax|x of nxlatbui. -StClncrlan sur- 
face, tlie l<»cn« of tlie xei ticx •• of eonea xx hicti are pobxr^ 
qtndrk « of p<»lnlR xxlth refennre to a glxeii primltlxx' 
Mirfuee Steiner'S surface. («>) \ .'^twmrim surf.xce. 
yl-) The sttrfaee oft* n orlglnallx, nmi In tt« r, c xlbxl the 
S'anati turlaef (di<xoxered b) .l.u'ob Stexnrr (!?•.»•: 
umlonbt«-.l|j, the gre.ito«t «tf all gi otm trlx'lati'*], being a 
<piirDi Mirtm* of the tlilrd cli'-. hax Ing thrx e ilottble 
Him* III Itn 8\iiim< trie ll form ll-x nppx- xratice h thnn 
«!• ♦« rib* d T.xlo a letnihedron. and hoiTlbe in i ach f.ice 
I « Iri k lb< lx- xxill Im, *»f tolir^'e, lw«» clrxlex toMcbllig 
lit (be mid |M>tnt of «.ieb exige of the tx trdnxlrx»n ; e uh 
xlfxk- XX ill . oht.iln x>n It** < Irx umferx tKx'. at txiigular «il«- 
I ini < x of i.‘o tbrxx lnl•l•fM>lnt8 . nml tbx* Ilm <x jxdnlng 
tlu'« x»iiii tin- ixiitxr *>f the tx tiaxln xlrx»n, prx«Ixice«l k«'- 
X.md the ex Iit< r im X t the <ipp<-lle xxigx 4 . Jxdidng Do' 

ml-l tK«lnt4 N*»xx ti nne xtx* tio- tx’tralo xlrxui b) plant x 

P tr.dk 1 tx till- fxex-. .an tx» rtxliice tlix* nUituxk-'>, i.xeli 
t.' Ihrtx* foiirtb* of tlie x>rlgiii:tl xalux- . aiol frx>m thx' cen- 
tx r of « IX h lit XX f.n e rxtiinxl x.if h^nitnx trk-.illx np ti> Die 
iixlj ix'ent tlirxe x lr« k ' ninl xxllbln i icb clrek' Sx'xnxp doxx n 
ti» til*' I X ntx r <»f Die tx'lnxlix-xlri*n. Die lM>tiiiiIlng surface of 
(he tifxx.xtion pri'-'lng Dirxtngh (that I' conlakilng] the 
tkrtx- rlglit Him--, iiihI tbe sx-x'tioiix bj plum pii.ilkl Ixi 
Die f.ix X- bx'ing In tin- iix IglibxirloNixl of tbe f.xee iix.xrlx 
elrenlir, Imt iix tlu > iipprxtuh tbe center, a-'iiiiiing ix 
trlgi'lxl’il fx*nn, ami bx lug clxt-x* tx> Ibx- renter an bolefi- 
jiltx Ix sni vH X x|iitlat( nil trl ingle. U x h ix e tlnox the Kiir- 
fare cixii-lxllng x>f fxmr loin 4 niiltcxi x>iil> Iq the 11m 4 
Diroogli till mill ]xdnttx of oppoviti- « d;;« ^ tlix -x' {ine4 be- 
ing • xoisi x|iii nllx oxmIuI lliif. tbe m|x| p>ilrit4 Im ing pinch- 
point 4 of thx- mu f.n i-, ami thx- f.n-x-4 fingni tr pl.aiix--*, x-:ich 
txnjcldng tbe Mirfin*i- abtrig Die In-crlbx xl circle. (Cfi'/fru, 

Prox X iiitng4 {.xinxhtn ^Intb '*x»(- . V 1 1 .)— Surfaco of ab- 
erration, tin- ndetl surface xk rerlbx x| In ,-\ jx-ar b\ Die 
line xtf apfureiil xlirx ctlxui of u star ns ntlectxxl bj nbeira- 
ll-»ri. — Surface Of centers, -"x-e crntrrt - SUTfaCO Of 
discontinuity, a xortex sbei-t xxlthln a llubi xixer xxhich 
slijtplng takes pl.u c -- SuTfaco Of coual head. See 
head Surface of revolution, a mu fare xxhb-h l 4 gen- 

enitx-il bx Dm- rx’Xxthitlitn xxf a curx-x- rouml an axi’* - Sur- 
face of translation. («> A cxllmlrlcalsurf.iex-. (fi) .Mori' 
gxiixndlx.a mrfaxe gx-iuritxxl bj a ourxe tbe platie of 
XX hit h moxxs In ttii} xxaj so that x-vxrj line In It retimlns 
Jt ir.dk 1 txt H-«-lf S>Tlcla8tlc surface, n Mirkice xxblcb 
at xaeli jMihil has both Its prhiclp d centers <if ctirvixture 
x*n the KuiM- Hlile — System of surfaces, a continuum of 
Mtrfaxt-H i»f a glxi-n onicr hetxxien the x'xxxxrxHiiatx’s x»f 
XX tio-'i- jHi|iit-x‘i|iiaDon^ a mimker of liomogemous eiiua- 
1 I..MH hijk‘ti«t TxXbular surface, a mu f.ice gx'mr»lx-xi by 
a t in k- xtf a glxen rnilki", xx hlch moVt-H xxlth Hh center x>n 
a give n < Ml Xx-. aiiil It 4 plain- at right angle-x tx> tin* t.angent 

of thill ciirxx.-T»asImetrlc surface, a ximnirie «urfaee 
Mix h tliat XX hen It Is rcjxresenti'xl k> tin* xxpiatioii 

Aj"’ 1 Ik/’ \ C7’ 2I»t»/ 4- Sflr: r 2ri/7 = 1, 

the eitcIllek-ntR are jinxiHutlonal to Dn* com|K>nentH of a 
R(re^4 - Thllpslmetlic surface, the Mine UR a t.asiniet- 
ric wuifacx*, except that It representfl a ptiain InBtx*ad of a 
ixtre*'4. — Transcendental surface, a surface xxhich is 
rx'jiresentexl In iimilyllcal geometry hy a tninscemlcntal 
ex|U.ition.— Tubular surface, tin* cnvebxp of Pjdieres of 
const. ant radius having their centers on 11 primUive eurx e. 


surface-motion 

—Undevelopable surface, a surface that cannot be de- 
veloped in the plane: opposed to developable surface.— 
Vicinal surface, a surface every point of whiciris infl- 
nitely near (but not equally near) another surface. =Syn. 

1. Superficies, Exterior, etc. See outside. 

II. fl. Of or pertaining to tlie surface; exter- 
nal; hence, superficial; specious; insincere: 
as, mere surface politeness or loyalty. 

We xvere friends in that smooth surface way 
Wc Russians have imported out of France. 

T. D. Aldrich, Taiiline Pavlovna. 

Surface condensation, paper, etc. See the nouns.— 
Surface right. Sec mineral right, under right. 
surface (86r'fus), v, f. ; pret. and pp. surfaced, 
ppr. surfacing. [< surface, ?k] To put a sur- 
face (of a particular kind) on, or give a (cer- 
tain) surface to; specifically, to give a fine or 
even surfaco to; make plain or smooth. 

From Great Falls to Helena, . . . [the track] had not 
been surfaced all the xvay. 

C. D. Warner, Harper’s Mag., LXX VT. 5CC. 
Surfaced paper. Sec paper. 

surface-car (s^r'fsls-kiir), n. A car moving on 
rails laid on tlio surfaco of the ground, as dis- 
tinguished from one moving on an elevated or 
an underground railwaj'. [U. S.] 

"Como, now!" or " Xoxv xve're oif!"nre good starting 
commands, and the Americanisms one licars upon tlie 
front platforms of Nexv-York surface ears shoultl be care- 
fxiUy nxoided. A'cic I'orA: Tribune, May 11, 18D0. 

Burface-chuck (s6r'£ris-chuk), n. A face-plate 
chuck in a lathe, to ■which an object is fixed for 
turning. 

surface-color (sOr'fns-kuHor), n. A color or 
pigment used in surfaco-pfinting. 
surface-condenser (8(*r'fris-kon-dcn''s6r),7k 1. 
In stnini’Cngin., a coiidcns’cr in which exhaust- 
stenm is condensed by contact u'ith surfaces of 
inotnl cooled by a flow of cold ■water on their 
sides oj)posito (lie comlousiiig surfaces, such 
comlciisers are of various forms, tho«c principally useil 
for marine scrxlce consisting of a large number of small 
bni«« tubx-s Inserted at their opposite ends in tbe skies of 
stvam-ligbt chambers, ami Inclosed in a compartment 
Din>iigli which cold sea-water i.s constantly forced by Die 
circulating jiumj). The exhaust-steam enters one of tlie 
ebambens and on Its pn«s.age througli the tubes to the 
oDier ebambi-r Is condensed. 'J’he eonden«ed water is 
continuously pumped back Into tbe boilers. 

2. A niotnllie cone, or a series of pipes, heated 
by .‘'toain, over which a liquid is made to fiow 
in a thin film to cause it to part with its M*ater 
liy evil porn t ion. xSeo cvanorating-conc. 

SUrfxTCCd (s»*-r'f«)st), a. [< surface + -rd".] 1. 
linving n surface of a specified kiiul. esjiocinlly 
a fim* surface; made smoolli. 

A profound delight In Diebt-antyof tlic unixerse and in 
that dclk-.xtely surfaced nature of ]ils [Spender’s] whlcli 
xxa-* Itx mlrriT and counterpart. 

Lmrell, .\mong my Ikwks, 2d scr, p 1S7. 

2. Sj)ociIjcnlly, noting pnner or cardboard that 
hn*« ri’ocived an additional thin coating or sur- 
faco of filling to jirepari* it for a fine, sharp iui- 
]>rcssjon. 

surface-enamel (scr'fns-o-nnm el), a. See rn- 
ann I, H. 

surfacc-fisli (srT'fn'i-fisIi), n. ^oofsh'^. 
surface-gage (scr'fn.^^-gnj). ». An instniincnt 
for testing tlio accuracy of plane surfaces, 
surface-geology (sOr'fns-je-ol (')-ji), a. That 
brniieli of geological science "xvliich ha.'? to do 
nitli the distribution of the suporlicial or detri- 
fal formation'?, including also glacial geology, 
and tlie study of those erosive agencies which 
luxve given tlie earth’s surface its present fonn. 
[Little u*«ed.] 

surface-glaze (ser'fns-glaz), n. hiccram,, glaze 
wliieh is thin and wholly transjxaront. and cov- 
er-? the bodv and the decoration thitily. 
surface-gru’b {scr'fns-gnib), n. The* larva of 
any one of many difTerent noetuid moths; a 
eutworm. Also siirfacc-irorm. 
surface-integral (scr'fas-in't(>gral), n. See DJ- 
ttgraU 

Sufface-ioint (scr'fiis-joint), n. A joint which 
unites the margins of metallic sbeets or jdatos. 
Such joint.s are generally formed by means of 
laps or flanges, soldered or riveted. A. 77. 
Knight. 

surfaceman (ser^fas-nmn), a.: pi. surfacemen 
(-men). In rail., a person engaged in keeping 
the ])ermanent xvay in order. [Eng.] 
surface-mining {s(:*r'fas-nu^iiing), n. Shallow 
mining, or that carried on at an inconsiderable 
depth beneath the surface; placer-mining, ns 
generally denominated in California. Under this 
head J. IlowIe(‘‘lI)dr:uillc Minlnp in Californla,’'p. 70) 
lacludeH Dio melboih of xlr)'-ua.«biia:, be-acb-mininp, river- 
or bar-mliilnj:, arotuid-sluiclnjr, ami boouiinc. 
surface-motion (ser'fas-mo’'sliqn), n. Motion 
at (he surface. 



surface-plane 

surface-plane (ser'fas-plan), n. A power-ma- 
chine for drossiiiK lumber, finished stuff, ete. 
It consists of iv traveling table in a frame to receive the 
material and feed it under a rotarj- cylindrical cutter A 
form of the machine employing two or more revolving 
cutters IS called a sm/acimj-machine. Also called surface- 
jJancr. 

surface-printing (s6r'fris-prin"tm£f), «, i. 
Printing from a raised surface, ns from ordi- 
nary types and woodcuts: so called to distiu- 
gui.sli it from copper- or steel-plate printing, in 
which the impression is made from lines in- 
cised or stmk below the surface. — 2. In cnjico- 
jiriiiUiiff, the process of printing from wooden 
rollers on which tho design is cut in relief, or 
formed by inserting pieces of copperplate edge- 
wise. Tim color is used thick, and is laid on a ti-lTtlv 
drawn surface of woolen clotli, from whieli tlie cylinder 
takes it up as it revolves against the cloth surface. 

surfacer (s6r'fil-s6r), JI. [<s»r/Vicc-i- ^ 
machine for planing and giving a surface to 
wood. 

surface-rib (sfir'fiis-rib), «. Seo rihi. 
surface-road (sdr^fas-rod), u. A r.ailroad upon 
the surface of the ground, as distinguished from 
an elevated or an underground railroad, 
surface-roller (s6r'fns-rd'Iilr), n. The en- 
graved cylinder tised in calico-printing. E. II. 
Kmrjhi. 

surface-tension (str'fas-ten'shon), ». The ten- 
sion of tho surface-film of a liquid due to cohe- 
sion. This serves to e.xplam many of the phe- 
nomena of capillarity. 

surface-towing (ser’fus-to'ing), u. The col- 
lecting of objects of natural history from tho 
.surface of tho sea: distinguished from ilrcilq- 
iiig. Science, V. 213. [Rare.] 
surface-velocity (str'fus-ye-Ios'i-ti), «. Velo- 
city .at the surface. 

surface-water (s6r'fns-wii't6r), n. Watorwhioh 
collects on the surface of the gi-oun<l, and usu- 
ally runs off into drains and sower.s. 
surface-working (sdr'fas-wOr'king), «. Same 
as surface-mining. 

surface-worm (s6r'fas-wf‘rm), n. Sameas.var- 
facc-grnb. 

SUrfacing-machine (scr'fa-sing-ma-shen'). n. 

1. A power-machine for finishing' metal sur- 
faces by grinding with emery-wheels. One form 
consists of a l.irge emery-wheel mounted on a stand that 
supports a table above tlie wlicel. Tlie perlplicry of tlie 
wheel projeets sllglitly tlirougli an opening in tlie talde. 
Tlie work Is laid on tho table and fed to llieuheel over 
tlieopenuig. Another fonn of ninclilne lias an iiiierj. 
wheel suspended In a swinging frame like a swing-saw 
The work Is pl.aced under tlie frame, and tlie wlieel Is 
m.ade to pass over it liy swinging tlie frame, .sometimes 
called suT/acc-rjrimlinfj machine. 

2. Sec surfacc-pianc. 

surfacing-plane (s6r'fa-sing-plan), n. A plane 
for working flat surfaces; a bench-plane, 
surfaitt, n. An obsolete form ol surfeit. 
surf-bird (s6rf'bd'rd), n. A plover-liko bird of 
the family Jplirieiil.T {Aphnza virgata), related 
to the sandpipers and tumstone.s! it is nliout ru 
inches lonjj, ilark-brown nhovc, wliltc hclou’, nearly every- 



where streaked or spotted In full plumace; the tall f.s 
black w th white base and tip. This bird Inhabits the 
whole I'aciflc coast of America from Alaska to Clillh It 
was oriKlnally called boreal and etrealccd sandpiper (which 
see, under mndjdper), and lately nametl plover-billed tiirn- 
rione. 

surf-boat (sC'rf'bot), A bout of a peculiarl}’ 
strong and buoyant type, capable of passing 
safely tlirough surf. 

surf-boatman (s6rf'b6t'''raan), n. One ^vlio 
manages^^ surf-boat. tScrih)icr’s Mae/., Jan., 

surf-clam (s^rf'klam), n. The sea-elam, Mac- 
tm (or tSpisula) soJidissima. [Local, U. S.l 

surf-duck (s6r£'duk), 11. See dueled, sur/scoicr, 
and cuts under QCdcmia, PcUonctta, and scoter. 
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surfeit (s^r'fit), n. [Early mod. E. also snrfait, 
sarfet; < ME. surfaity surfet, surfeit, < OF. sur- 
foit, surfet, sorfet, sorfait (s= Pr. sohrefait), ex- 
cess, sui'feit, < surfait, sorfait, pp. of snrfairc, 
sorfairc, P. surfaire, augment, exaggerate, ex- 
ceed, < L. super, nhove, + facere, make : sec fact, 
feat,'] 1. Excess; specifically (and now usn- 
ftlly), excess in eating and drinking; a glutton- 
ous meal by which tho stomach is overloaded 
and the digestion deranged. 

Jlowth and toiipgc nvoydjTig allc outi-age, 
A-gayne the vice of fals detraccion, 

To do no fatr/ett in word ne Inngage. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Ftirnivall), p. 28. 
The sicknes that followctli our intemperate sur/ait. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1673), fol, 16. 
This daughter that I tell you of is fall’ll 
A little crop-sick with the dangerous surfeit 
She took of your affection. 

Fletcher, Tamer Tamed, v. 1. 
Contentious suits . . . ought to be spewed out ns the 
sxtrjext of courts. Bacon, Judicature (cd. 18S7). 

Thou tak’st a mrfeit where tlioii sliould’st but taste. 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 12. 
Vour Loathing is not from a want of Appetite, then, but 
from a Surfeit. Coiujrevc, Way of the World, iii, 7. 

2. I'ullncss and oppression of fho system, oc- 
casioned by excessive eating and drinking. 

Too much a surfeit breeds, and may our Child annoy ; 
Tliese fat an<l luscious meats do but our stomachs cloy. 

Draiiton, I’olyolblon, xv. •iO. 

3. Disgust caused In* excess; satiety; nausea. 
Matter and argument have been supplied abundantly, 

and even to surfeit, on the cxcelleiicj’ of our own goveru- 

Burke. 

= SjTi. Repletion, plethora. Sec the verb, 
surfeit (scr'fit), r. [Early mod. E. also surfet; 

\ surfeit. It.] I. traus. 1. To feed so as to op- 
press tho stomach and dorango tho digestive 
tunctions; overfeed sons to produce siclaiess 
or nneasiness; overload tho stomach of. 

The surfeited grooms 
Po mock their charge with snores. 

Shak., ^fnebeth, li, 2. 6. 

ric that fares well, and will not bless the founders 
Ifi either t-urfeited or ill taught, Iad>. 

/>ai/ and Ft., Scornful I.a<ly, v. 1. 

2. To fill to Riitioty nnd (li.sgust : cloy: iiiiiisc- 
ato: as, to .cnr/nl one wiili oulofties. ' 

Nonnorc woiilil «atcli, wlicii b1cc|i so (ner.feiM 
1 heir leaden oj e-llds. Chapman, Otlysscy, ii. 682. 
®SyiL Satiate, etc. ($ct' eati«fi/) •, glut, gorge 
II. intraim. To be fed till the system is op- 
pressed, and sickness or uneasiness on.snes. 

Tliey are ns f Ick Hint tur.feil witli loo mlicli ns tliey Hint 
starve Willi uoIIiIik;. s/,ah.. .M. of V., I. ». 0. 

a; . , . 'Villllti, 

T lie ricin r sort doe stand > p to the cliln 
In ihdicatcH, A i tien with cxcessc 
Arc like to surfet. 

Times Whistle (F. E. T. S.), p. fi7. 
surfeiter (s;er'rit-(T), w. -b -r/ l.J Olio 

wlio surfeits or riots; a glutton; a reveler. 
Shah., A. and C., li. 1. Xk 
surfeiting (ser'lil-ing), u. [Verbal n. ot surfeit, 
r.] Excess in eating and drinking: surfeit. 
Luke xxi. 34. 

surfeit-swelled (str' nt-sweld), a. Swelled 
witli a surfeit, or cxccs.sivo eating and <lrinking 
or other over-indulgence. Shah., 2 Jlen. IV 
v. s'!. r>4. [Karo.] *’ 

SUrfeit-wntGr (ser^fit-wa^’ler), u. A water re- 
puted to euro surfeits. 

Flo. Did >ou give her aught? 

Bich. An easy snrfeit-irntcr, nothing else 
Vou need not doubt her health. 

Ford, Tis 1'jty, HI. i. 

A little cold MIllod red popp) water, which Is (lie true 
/n/rfeiUmfer, with ease and idfstinence, . . . often puts an 
end Ui several distempers Iii tho beginning. 

LocKe, Education, § 20 , 

surfeit, surfelingt, RfO surphul, surphuliiap 
surfer (ser'frr), n. [< surfl + -crL] Tho surf- 
scoter, a duck. r. C. lirownr, 1H7G, rLocal. 
MassacImsc'ttH.] 

surfetf, a, and v. An ohsolctt* form of surfeit. 
surf-fisn (sorf'fish), «. Any inarino viviparous 
pcrcli of tho family /iw/fuoforiV/.r (or Ilokouoti- 
die)', an ornbiotocoid: so called on tho Pacific 
coast of the United States, wlicre many species 
of sqveral genera abound in (ho surf. The 
jdiisltchus (or riolconotus)ar(f€ntevs aui\ Ditrcmn lateraliH 
.and D.jaeksimt arc clmrncterlhtlc e-xamples. See cuts un- 
der alfiona, DUremidte, and sparada. 

surflet, V. t. See surphul, 
surfman (BfTf'mtni), n . ; jil. surfmru (-men). A 
man exporionced in handling boats amid surf* 
e.specialIy,one employed in the life-saving .ser- 
vice. 

In addition to these men, there are cre>v8 of volunteer 
surfinen. y/jc j-lwicncrt«, IX. 87. 


surge 

SUrfmanship (sorf'man-ship), n. The art or 
skill of a surfmnn; skill in managing a surf- 
boat. [Rare.] 

Untill871 . . . s»r/mnn.«/tipwasnotastandardofquali- 
fleation. The Century, XIX. 334. 

surfrapp^ (F. pron. sur-fra-pa'), a. [F., < sur-, 
over, +frappe, pp. oif rapper, strike : scefrape.] 
In numis., rostnick: noting a coin restmek, 
wlietlier by the city or monarch that originally 
issued it, or by some other city or monarch, with 
now types and inscriptions, so as to obliterate 
wholly or partly the original designs on the coin, 
surf-scoter (sferf'sko^aer), n. The surf-duck, 
(Edcmia (or PcUonetta) pcrspicilJata, a large sea- 
dnek of tho subfamily Fulifjulinic, common in 
North America, chiefly coastwise, and casual 
in Europe. The length is from 18 to 21 inches, the extent 
.31 to 30. Tlie male Is black, without wliite on the wings, 
but with a frontal and a nuchal w’hite area; tlie bill is 
vaiiegated with w’hitish, pinkish, and orange, and has a 
large black blotch on each side at the base. The female 
is sooty-brown, silvcr>'-gray below, with whitish loraland 
auricular areas on tho sides of the head. The young male 
resembles tho female. It abounds in the United States 
in winter, and breeds in high latitudes. The flesh is fishy, 
and scarcely eatable. See scoter, and cut under Pelionetla. 

surf-smelt (s6rf'smelt), n. An argentinoid fish, 
Tlypomcsus pretiosns, about 12 inches long, of a 
light olivaceous color with silvery lateral line, 
abundant on tho Paeific coast of the United 
States from California northward, spawning 
in tho surf. Seo Aracntinidcc and smelt. 
surfult, surfulingt. See surphul, etc. 
surfusion (s6r-fii'zhqn), n. A state of lique- 
faction when existing at a tcmpcratui*e below 
Uiat of the normal melting-point (that is, freez- 
ing-point) for the given substance. Thus, under 
certain conditions, water mnv be cooled a number of de- 
grees below the usual freezing-point, and still remain li- 
(luld. Amer. Jour. Set, 3d ser., XXXlX. 230. 

surf-whitiug (sC‘rf'hwi''''ting), u. A scimnoid 
fish, J/c«f<c/rrw5 Uttoralis, of the coast of South 
Carolina, resembling tho whiting {M. alhurnus), 
hut of a plain silvery color. See whiting. 
surf-worn (s6rf'w6rn), a. Woni b\' tho action 
of the surf. 

Surf acorn sheets of rock. A . Gcikie, Gcol. Sketches, if. 
SUrfy (s6rTi), a. [< surf^ + -//i.] Consisting of 
qraboundingwith surf; resembling surf; foam- 
ing; innrktMl by much surf. 

Scarce had they clear’d the surfy w.aves 
That foam around those frightful caves, 

Moore, Lalla Rookh, lire-Worshippers. 
You shall lie able to maik, on a clear, surfy day, tho 
breakers running white on many sunken rockk 

it. L. Sltccnson, Memoirs of an Islet, 
surge (serj), r. i. ; pret. and pp. surged, ppr. surrp 
ing. [Early mod. E. also sourge; < Into ME. 
surgen, < OF. surgir, rise, ride (as a ship) near 
the shove, draw near tho shore, arrive, land, F. 
surgir, rise, spring up, an'ive, land, earlier in 
more vcnmeular fonn, OF. sardre, smirdrc (> E. 
obs. sourd), F. sourdre, = Pr. sorger, sorzir = Sp. 
surgir = Pg. sordir, surdir = It. sorgcrc, rise, < 
L. surgvrc, contr. of surrigerc, suhrigere (pp. sur- 
rectus, suhrcctus), tr. lift up, raise, erect, intr. 
ri.so, arise, got up, spring up, gi-ow, ote., < suh, 
umlor, from mulor, + rcgcre, stretch: soo re- 
gent. Jleuco surge, u., and (from tho L. verb) 
Sargent, ult. source, sourd, sousc^, and in comp. 
iusurgv, insurgent, insurrection, etc., rcsnrgc, re- 
surgent, resurrection, etc. In def. 2 the verb 
depends jiartly on tho noun.] If. To rise and 
fall, ns a .ship on the waves; especially, to ride 
near tho shore; rido at anchor. 

The same Tewsdayo at nyghto late we tfuryed In ye Rode 
not for from (’urfoo, for ye cnlnie wolde not sufire vs to 
come into tho hauyn that nyghtc. 

Sir It. Ouylfordc, rylgr)’mugc, p. 71 . 
Since thou must goo to curac In the gastfull Seas, with 
a Borrowfull kisse I bid tliec farewell. Greene, raiulosto. 

2. To rise high and roll, as waves: literallv or 
nguratively. 

The Miryiny waters like a mountain rise. Spenser. 

As It drew to eventide, 

'J'ho foe Rllll suryed on every side. 

William Morris, E.orthly Paradise, I. 370. 
MTmt surrrimj viRor ! I.oucU, Sillily IVinilows, p. 810. 

m""/’ • '^'‘P surges. 

Ui) 1 o lot no a jiicco of ropo suddenly ; slack a 
lopc) up suddoiily when it rondei's roimd a pin, 
a wiucli, windlass, or capstan. 

raptalii Kane, she won't hold much longer [by tho haw’- 
Rcrl; It 8 blowing the devil himself, and I am afraid to 
Fane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., I. 7o. 
surge (serj), n. [< .S'a/y/c. r. Tho word has 
nothing to do, except that it comes from the 
same uK. source, with F. surgeon, OF. surqcon, 
sonrgeon, .^orgvon, .'^orjon, a spring,] if. A 
spring; a fountain; a source of waTcr. 
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surge 

All great rjniers are gtirged and asscmblede of diners 
surges and springes of water. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart's Cliron , I. i. 

2. A large vravo or billow; a great rolling swell 
of water; also, such waves or swells collec- 
tively: literally or figuratively. 

All the sea, disturbed with their traino, 

Dotli fric with fonie above the surges bore. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. ii. 15. 

Caverns and tunnels into which the surge is for ever 
booming. A. Gcih'c, Geol. Sketches ii. 

Surge leaping after surge, the fire roared onward red as 
blood. Loivcll, Incident of Fire at Hamburg. 

3. The act of siu’ging, or of lieaving in an 
nndulatory manner. — 4. In yhip-huihlnu/, the 
tapered part in front of the whelps, between 
the cliochs of a capstan, on whieli a rope may 
surge. — 5. Any change of barometric level 
which is not duo to llie passage of an area of 
low pres.sure or to diurnal variation. .Ibcrcrom- 

=Syn. 2. See unirl. 

Slirgeiul (serj'fiil), </. [< .v«>Y/c + -/»/.] Full of 

surges. J)rn>ftoii, Polyolbion, i. 2V2. 
siirgeless (sciVU's), [<sitnft + Free 
from surges; .smooth: ealin, Afir. /or Mkijs. 
SUrgGnt ( ser'jent ), n. and ii. [< h. sunp n{t-)s\ 
ppr. nf .snn/en , .--urritu ri\ rise : see sunp , r.] I. 
o. Kising; s\^ oiling; surging. 

When tlie sum nt seas 

Have elibM tbelr llll, tbeir « .i> es ilui if<e asr dn 

(•re* lie, Alpliun^us, I. 

II. In n division of the l*jile. 

nzoie system, neeording to tlie nomcnclat ore 
siigg(‘sto«l hy fl. I). Ifogers, ljul not generally 
julopted. It is the c«iul\alent ef llic Clmton gr«mp “f 
the New Y»MkMir%ej.a funimtlnn nf great tcmininleal 
unpiiitanee mi ais mnil nf the imn nrt s associated w Hh it. 
surgeon {ser'jon). n. [Early mod. ]•]. also sur- 
f/oiii, K ME. siiuifimn, .'-lu'iiiin, .sunfigii, snjv/*n 
(z= MI), surt/ijn), a eontraetmii of rinirpiiui, ri^ 
rurtjK II, < OF. ni iinjit u, ^( riin/n n, F. vhinirt/o a, 
a eliirurgeon : see rhininji on.] 1. One who 
praeti'^es surgery; one who jierfonns manual 
operations on a patient ; a elnrurge*in. 

A surgijne of Sal-rne en^erelm^ his wmidi > 

,t/<Tfr .Ir/Airre (F. F. T s i 1 niJ 
'<nme liked imt this leche, and leltr**'' thel P*-n(, 
olf anj surgien w ere in tiic sege that o'ft* r * niith pl.\«tre 
J'lerx J'l’iinnnn (U). \x .'Ko 

2. In (iTeat Hritain. one wli<» lias pass(.*l the 
e\ainiiiations i>f the U«»ynl ('<illege ol Snrg<‘ons, 
i)Ut has not the degree of M. D. ; a geiicml jirae- 
titlolier. I'nrmerlj a purgeon dl-jHiiaetl <irng'* and .it* 
tended nut .patients, in distinct Inn (mni a fdi) pielan, w im 
w .IP rcstrieteil t*i (.nnsiiltlng praetk «• s* ,• jihuoeniu 

Tell me abniit tldp new )*mnu* rnr'/ro/i . . NIr llriNike 
Pajpheis . . really well * minetti d one ilntp imt ex- 
]n.ct it in a prictitimier <if that kiml 

OV'-ror Mlddleinar* h x 

3. A medii'ul oflieerin tin* arniN , or in a military 
hospital.— 4. A 'iira'cliii-liHli. Acting nsslaUuit 
surgeon, a duhan jihy-ichn einpl-*jitl nt a lUid cnin* 
pensatlnn at a mllilar> jxot wlure tliere is im nu'tieal 
• illlcer —Assistant surgeon, a mtinber <if the Jnnmr 
gratle III the medical etirji'j nf the I nil'-il stat*'s arm) 
nr na\) —Fleet surgeon, t'ee (♦**-/-■ Passed assis- 
tant surgeon, a tmdlcal nlllcer wlm has jt.issi-,! the 
grarle nf assistant purvom. and is waKliig fur a >!ieanc> 
in the C'irps nf aurvenns before liiliii: prntnoted to that 
grade.— Post SUrgeon, a nudic.il nllieer nf the arm) ipf 
an) grniU, or an ncllng asslst.int "u w tin has ch.irge 
of the nieilical ilejiartmenl nf an) p'*'f, g'irrl*nn, nr 
camji The yxist puritcsm Is ^’cmT.ill) but rml alwii)p, a 
member of the Juidur gnnlc in the meillcal enryts uf the 

ann).— Royal College of Surgeons of England, an in 
atitutidii for the training, examliiatl<in, ami ltci-ii«ing <if 
yinxctlllmiers at medicine, dating Its nrlcln from the year 
1 iO) The bulklings nf the c«>Ilege, w Ideli inclmle a muse- 
um. llbniry, ami lecture-theater, are filluateil in Llticoln a 
Inn Fielii.s. Ixuidon. 

surgeon-apothecary (hcr'jpn-a-potlEe-kfi-n), 
n. In (Ireat Hritain, a mi'diual practitioner 
w’lio has passed the exainiiiatioiis of the Koval 
(’ollege of Surgeons, ami of the Apothecaries’ 
Society of London. Sec aNo ijriicrnl j>r<icfi' 
tioncr. under jirartitioiifT. 

One of the facts quirkh rumored was that I.ytlgate clld 
not dispense drugs. This was uflcnslve Imlh to the iih) • 
siclans whose exciiisive distinction pccmed Infrlngetl on, 
and to the surgeon-afxitfireanes w ith whom he ranged hlni- 
Relf : and only a little while before (bef»»re I's’-”.*) they 
might have counted on having tlie law on their siile 
against a man who, without calling hlriipelf a lajmloii- 
inaile M. D., dared to ask for yia) except as a charge *in 
drugs. George A7iV*(, .Mkldlemareh, xh. 

8Urgeon-aurist(s6r'jpn-a'rist), n. Anotologist. 
surgeoncy (s^'r'jon-sl), 71 . f< ,siin/K>n + •(•»/.] 
The ofilce of surgeon, ns in the army or navy, 
surgeon-dentist (s6r'jon-den'tist). n. A den- 
tal surgeon ; a qualified dentist, 
surgeon-fish (s6r'jqn-fiHh), 71. An aconthopte- 
ryginn fish of the family AcanthurifUc (or Tcit~ 
ihididiT), as Aennthurus (or Tcuthix) chirurpus: 
so called from the lancet-shaped spine ou each 


side of the base of the tail, and also named 
sca-surrieon, doctor-fish^ lancet-fish^ and harher. 
These flsiics arc found in most tropical watet^, sometimes 
attaining a length of 18 Indies. .Many are adorned with 
bright and varied colors, and some of the larger ones are 
esteemed for food 

surgeon-general (ser'jon-jcn'e-ral), 77 . An offi- 
cer of high ranlv in the anny dr navy service of 
a country, in the British army siirgcon-gcncrals rank 
with mnjor-gcncr.als, and tlieir grade is next to that of the 
director-general. In the United States army the grade 
corresponds to that of luigadier-general, and in the navy 
to that of commodore. In the United States Treasury 
Department the sujicrrising 7M/r//eo/i-/7c/i<rraf is cliarged 
with the marine lio^pitnl sen’icc and the care of tlie hind 
for the relief of sick and disabled seamen. — SUTgeon- 
general of tho Army, a principal ofllcer of the United 
States War Department, head of a bureau, who h.as charge 
of medical and surgical stiyiplie.s and recoids, t!ic suyicr- 
vision uf nnny-suigeons, of military' hosyiitals, and of tlic 
army medical museum and library.- Surgeon-genoral 
of the Navy, an olllcerof tho United States Navy Depart- 
ment, head of the Biiieaii of .Medicine anil .Surgery. 

surgeon-generalship (scr'jqn-icn'q-ral-ship), 
n. [< siirijcon-ijcneral + -ship.'] The office or 
po-^t of a siirgeoii-gcneral. Xac Yorl: Trihiinc, 
Aug. 10, 1SS(). 

surgeonryt (ser'jpn-ri), 77. [< JtE. .^urpenrir; 

surpvon + - 77 /. i'\\.\ifr{/n'i/,('hinir(fcrif.] ’J’ho 
praetien of a siirgeoji ; .'^iirgery ; aHo, a surgery. 
Imp. Jhef. 

surgeonship (srr'jqii-'-hip), n. [< .stmjion A- 
-Aiip.] The office or post of a surgeon. M(d. 
Xnrs, Lir. Till. 

surgery fser'jer-i). u. [< ME. .surprrir^ eontr. 
of ’‘rn urtfi nr. < OE. rininprir, a nirc form of 
rinin/n\ sininjir. F. rhirunpr, surgery, ehirur- 
gery: see rlnrunp nj, ami cf. .''unjron^ chinir- 
f/ioii.] 1. The Work of n surgeon; .'<urgi(*al 
euK*; therapy of a ilistinetly operative kiml, 
-m il as otitf ing-operations. (he rediiefion ami 
putting up of fractures anil dislocations, and 
‘-imilar tnatuial forms of treatment, it ii not. 
tmwrxiT. orilinanl) lo*.*! to dcnolv (he adintnl'-tnUion of 
bat 111, I U-ctil. It) ciicniat.i. or imeiage. 

.r-oiil.iplan Times IFAe/h* (F. H. T. S.\ p 2. 

2. IM. .M/r^ /•// V (-i/.). A place wln'ro surgical 
opcrati<»ns an* performed, or xvhere medicines 
are prcp:ired; intirout Hritain, the consulting- 
office amt di'-pt'iisary of a general piaetitionci*. 

Antiseptic surgerj'.* (»urg*r> with nnll«epllc precan- 
tl 'Mi Clinical, plastic, etc .surgerj*. -"ec the adjto- 
(Imp - ConserAMtlVO surgen', tin- etn)>lo>ment of sur- 
glo.tl (ri-atmeiit with tin* aim <•( prvivr\lng atcl reiicitTiiig 
Ror\ Ice vl»lc a p irl. nillo r than nnno lag U.~ Veterinary 
SUrgerj*. >i%;ftirneqt, J 

SUrgiant, (»- An ob-olete form of .< 7777 / 7077 . 

SUrgiant (ser'ji-.'int >, o. [< OF. * 17777 / 77777 /. *si(r- 
fjunit.i L. .i7/n/7 77( /-Iv. rising: see . < 77 / 7 / 7 «/.] In 
hn\. saim* as roimnit : esp«M*ially m/ting birds. 

surgical ('-er'ji-kal). 77 . [For rhinin/iral. as 
suripn/ f7»r rhirurpi ri/.] Of or pertaining to 
surgeons or surgerx ; dt»m* by means of snr- 
u'l-rv: a", siinjiml instruments; a .^unjiral 

t r.ition.- Surgical anatomy. Sio 7r7i7t7*07e/.- Sur- 
gical drainage, dw n-f «>f R*m»e form «»f dralna'.rc lnJ>c 
or tint to r«.ino\c tlni>b. tin piii, from a wound or an nl>- 
— Surgical kidney. -'^<0 Surgical pa- 

thology, the patiio)«»;r) of con<litloiiv dvinandin;; Rur^’lcal 
tn- afm nt. — Surglc.ol* triangle. /rm/q/h.- Surgi- 
cal tiTihuB fever, p)einta. 

surgically (st'r'ji-lud-i >. 777 /r. in U surgical man- 
jmt; by means of surgerv. 

SUrgient, 71 . An old s|Hdling of suripon. 

surging (.ser'png). «. [Verbal ii. of .'77/'7/<, 7-.] 

1. .\ rising of waves, or us if of waves. 

.s’rfp/i»q/* uf paler p»-.ikR ninl « nipi and lucptsl ridirei. 

.Vaj , LWA. 222. 

2. In (hrt., the nndulatory movement «»f an 
electric chargi*, the motion being wuve-like in 
cliara/'tcr. 

SUrgiont, 71 . An old sj>ening of ,v77f'7/7 7»//. 

BUrgy iser'ji). 71 . [< siinjr + -i/L] liising in 

surges or billows; full of surges; produced by 
surges. 

D«> public or domestic cam cori.strain 
I hli tulPuine o'er the stirg;/ mala ’ 

j'enton, la Pope’s t/dj sic), Iv. 421. 

The siirgg iniiriniirs uf tho lonely et'a. 

Keats, nmlymioij. i. 

Suricata (su-ri-kiVtiT), n. [NL. (Desmnrost, 
before l-''ll): see .v/tr/tv/fT'.] A goiuis of Afri- 
«*an J'7irrr77/.T, of the subfamily Crossarchiiur; 
I h(' snricates or zenicks. They Imve thlrty-sIx teeth, 
w ith three prciiudnrs almic niid below on each side, niid 
four-lijcd hind feet. Also called Uhgz.Tna (Illiper, 1811X 

suricato (su'ri-kat), 77. [Also/f«rir 77 /, snrihitc; 
from a native S. African name.] An nnimnl of 
the genus i'f 77 riV 77 / 7 i, *S’. ernihoT S. tctradactijUiy in- 
habiting Soiitli Africa, wliercit is known to tho 
Dutch colonists as tho f/zrcrAvi/; a zonick. it in 
yellowlsb-brown ivith dark bands ncros.s tlie back, the 
iicnd whitlili with black orbits and ears, the tail tippetl 
with black. The fore claw's ore strong, enabling the ant- 
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inal to burrow well, and its liabits are somewhat noctur- 
nal. It is sometimes tamed, and is useful in destroying 
venuin. 

suriga ('sii'i-i-gii), n. [E. Ind.] An Indian troe, 
Oclirncnrpiifi Iniigifoliiis. Sco nagJaisstir. 

Surinam bark. [So called from Surinam in 
Sontli America.] The bark of ,a eabbage-tree, 
Andira rdusa. See cnbbagc-trcc, 2. 

Surinam cherry. A South American tree. 2fal- 
jiif/hid glabra, or its drupaecoiis fruit, wliieli is 
aromatic and not generally liked. 

Surinam poison. See Tcjihrnsia. 

Surinam quassia. See quassia, 2. 

Surinam tea. Sec trni. 

Surinam tern. See tcru. 

Surinam toad. See inad, and cut under Pipn. 

surintendantt (ser-in-ten'dant), )I. [< F. sur- 

iulciidaiil, superintendent : see suiirriulcudciil.} 
A Mipcriiitcndcnt. IlniccH, Letters, I. ii. 15. 

surlily (ser'Ii-li), ndr. In a surly manner; 
cral»l)edly ; morosely. Baiicg, 1731. 

surliness’(serTi-nc.s), u. Tlie'stato or character 
of being .surly; gloomy nioroscnoss; crabbed 
ill-natnro. 

To prepare and mollify the Sjiartaa surliness with bP 
FiiHMith pongs and odes. Milton. 

surlingt (ser'ling), n. [< sur-, ns in surhj, + 
■liiigi.] A sour or morose fellow. 

And as for tbc«c powtc surltngs, they arc to be coni- 
mended to .‘^Icnr naulanl. Camden, Remains, p. 170. 

surloint, n. Soc .nrhin. 

surly (sor'li), 77 . [Early mod. E. also scrip, 
•<7/77//. for *sirbf, lit, ‘like a sir or lord, ^ ‘lordly, ' 
’ dotnincoring,*’ and in these forms appar.* < 
.m7'E 11 ., + -b/t; but this appears to bo a popu- 
lar (‘tymology, the more orig. form being prob. 
siirh/, < ME. *.<77r///, < AS.*.s 77 7 7 7V (a= G. sditcrlich), 
sourisli. sour (adv. ^surlicc, surcUcc = MD. sucr- 
lir/: ss G. snucrlirh, sourly), < siir, sour, + -lie, 
E. •///.• see .if>7(7* and -h/E] 1, Sour in nature 

«>r disposition ; morose*; crabbed; elmrli.^h; ill- 
naturod; cross ami rude: as. a snrlp fellow; a 
. 177 / 7 // dog. 

Il wiiultl haiopalld hU *t7r/v luature. 

ShaL, Cor., II. 3. 203. 

He tnni’d abmil wF surtg look. 

Ami paid, “M'hat ’s that to thee?" 

The I'tiuce /..orrr (Child’s Ballads, IV. 00). 

S-*mc surl;/ fellows followcil us, and seemed by their 
coiintetinnce and gestures to threaten me. 

Damjfirr, Voyages, II. i. 02. 

It I.Tudca) wouhl have lain In exile from the great hu- 
man eommuiiity, had not the circnintlon of commerce cm- 
bniced It, ninl self-interest secured It a pi(r/»/and con tern p- 
luuus reganl. J. Martineau. 

2. AiTogant ; haughty. 

I'aire dit groOis, to be proud or surlg; to take much state 
ujion him. Cotgrave. 

I w ill look gravely, Doll (do you sec, l)oys7>, like the fore- 
man of a Jur>', and speak wi?ely, like a Latin school-mas- 
ter. and be surlg and iloggcd and proud, like the keeper of 
a prison. Dckler and )yebfter, N’oithward Ho, ii. 1. 

3. Kougli; dark; tempestuous; gloomy; dis- 
mal. 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surlg sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am tied. 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixxi. 

And softened into Joy the surlg stonns. 

Thomson, Summer, 1. 12.'>. 

These [nigrim Fathers) found no lotus growing upon 
the surlg shore, the taste of which could make them for- 
got (heir little native Ithaca. 

Loxcell, Riglow Papers, 1st scr., Int. 
= S5Tl. L Cross, crusty, snappish, uncivil. 

suriy-boots (ser'li-bots), u. A surly fellow. 
[C'olloq.] 

When Surlg-hoots yawn’d xvide and spoke. 

Combe, Dr. Synta.x’s Tours, I. 22. (DuriV^.) 

surilia(sur'mii), /7. [A]Bosoon}ia ; <Hmd.Pers. 
.v77r/7777.] Black siilphuret of antimony, used 
by Moslem and Hindu women for darkening 
tlio eyes. See hold. 

SUrmark (sOr'inark), 71. [Also sirmarh; appar. 
< ,s’7(/*- 4* 7/77777.‘1.] In ship-huildiuif : (a) One 
of tho stations of Hio rib-bands and barp- 
ings which are marked on tho timbers. See 



surmark 

rih-lniid line, under rib-land, (h) A cleat tem- 
porarily placed on the outside of a rib to give 
a hold to tho rib-hand by which, through the 
shores, it is supported on the slipway, 
sur-inaster (s6r'mns"ttr), n. [App.ar. < snr- -H 
lausterl, and so called as being above the other 
masters c.xeept tho head-master; but perhaps 
an altered form of snlniastcr, q. v.] The viec- 
inaster, or second master, of a scliool. In St. 
Paul's School, London, the order of the stall 
is head-master, snr-nuistcr, third master, etc. 
[Karo.] 

sunnisalt (sfir-mi'Kal), n. [< snnnisc -f -nh] 
Surmise. 

While preen years arc upon ray licacl, from Ihia needless 
/urmuall shall hope to dissuade the intellipent andefinal 
auditor. Milton, Cluirch-Goverument, ii., Ini. 

surmisant (ser-ml'zant), n. [< snrini.^c + -fiat.] 
One who surmises, in any sense; a surmiser. 
[Rare.] 

He meant no reflection upon lier ladyship’s informants, or 
rattier eiinmsnnte(ns licmiplit call tliem), lie tliey wlio tliey 
would. Ilicltardson, Clarissa llarlowe, VI. 170. IDaricsi) 

surmise (str-miz'), n. [< OP. snnnisc, an accu- 
sation, fern, of snrinis, pp. of snrmcttrc, charge, 
accuse: sec snnnit.} 1. Tho thought that some- 
thing may be, of which, however, there is no 
certain or strong evidence; speculation; coii- 
jectm-c. 

runction 

Is smother’d in sttnnirc, and notiilnp is 
Hut wliat is not, Shal-., ilaclietli, i. 3 . HI. 

Forced, too, to turn uinvillinp car 
To eacli sunmee of hope or fear. 

Scott, J’okcity, il. 2S. 

2t. Thought; reflection. 

Beinp from tiie fcelinp of Iicr own prief hrouplit 
By deep tnnnisc of others' detriment. 

Stink., Lucrecc, 1. irgO. 
=SyiL 1. See surmise, r., and ii\fcrcnce. 
surmise (sOr-miz'), r, ^ ; pret. nud pp. surmised, 
ppr. 6 -//rmj>j«. 7 . «.] If. Tonocusc; 

make a charge against; also, to bring forward 
ns an accusation. 

nc<r»nnt>rrftothekInff . . . that lih said focrctfrknJs 
had excited liim to cointdne with his enemies hejond eca. 

Slate Trinlf, 3 Edw. 111. (an. 1330). 
And some pave ont that Ifortlmcr, to rl«o, 

Had cut ofT Kent, tliat next was to succeed, 

W’hose treasons they avowed March to rurmifc, 

As a mere colour to that la\\ less deed. 

Drayton, U.irons' Wars, vi. 20. 
2f. In .Ear?. to .suggest ; allege. — 3. To 
infer or guess upon slight evidence ; conjec- 
ture; suspect. 

It wafted nearer yet, and then she knew 
That what before she hut rxtrmx*'tl was true. 

Dqiden, Ir. of Ovid's iletnniorph , x. 151. 
In South-sea days not happier, «hcn mrinUcd 
The lord of thousands, than if now excised. 

Pojie, Inilt. of Horace, II. II. 133. 
A foot unknown 
Is gnrmUed on the garret-stairs. 

ilrojrnin^, Mesmerism. 
= SjTl. 3. Ima!jirie,Gue*s, etc. (see fancy, np- 

prenend, mistrust, 

surmiser (scr-mi'zcr), v. [< surmise + -cr^.] 
One who surmises. Jlji. FcU. 
surmising (s6r-mi'7.ing), 11 . [Verbal n. of sur^ 
viisc, r.] The act of suspecting; surmise: as, 
evil surmisiitr/s. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
surmitt (s6r-rait'), V. t. [< ME. surmittcii, < OF. 
snrmcttrc, charge, accuse, < h. supcrmittcrc, pul 
in or upon, add, < super, over, 4* miffcrc, seinl, 
put: see 1. To put forward; charge. 

Tlic pretens bargayn that .Tolin I’aston yn hys lyjfe rur- 
myttedF J'arton Lellcrr, H. 'ci23. (h'ncyc. Diet.) 

2. To surmise. 

Tliat by tho hrecchc of cloth were chalcngcd, 

Nor I thinkc never were, for to my wyt 
They were fantastlcall, Imagined; 

Onely a.s In iny dreame 1 dyd rurinit. 

T/iynnc’s Debate, j). 07. (IlalliiccU.) 

surmount (s6r-mount'), r. [< ME. surmounteu, 

< OF. (and F.) surmontcr (= It. snrmoiitarc), 
rise above, surmount, < sur-, above, 4- moiitcr, 
mount: see mouut-.'] I. trails. 1. To mount 
or rise above; overtop; excel; siiri)ass. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

Tor It (the daisy] iiurmou7itcth plcynly allc odoures, 

And cck of riche beaute allc floures. 

Chaucer, flood Women, 1. 12-3. 
Soclie oon that Bh.'ill rurmounte allc the knyghtes tliat 
fihnll be In his tyme. Merlin (H. E. T. S.), III. d.'JS. 

The mountains of Olympus, Athos, and Atlas . . . sur- 
innunt all winds and cloudR. Italcvjh. 

The gentiles suppoRctl those pirincls whlehc In vertue 
and lioiiour mrmounted other men to ho goddes. 

Sir T. Elyot, llic Oovemour, I. 8. 
The revenues will sufllce to the driving of the enemy out 
of these cotintries forever, and afterwards . . , far ntr- 
mount the receipts at home. 

CavendUh, hi Motley’s ITist. Netherlands, II. 02. 
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2. To mount up on ; pass over by mounting. 

The latter, covered with blood from the plume to the 

spur, drove his steed furiously up the breach, which 
Louis surmounted with the stately pace of one who leads 
a procession. Scott, Quentin Durward, xxxviL 

3. To place something over or upon. 

The spacious fireplace opposite to me . . . was sur- 
mounted by a large old-fashioned mantelpiece. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 207. 

In cold weather he was distinguished by a fur cap, sur- 
mounted wllli a Haunting fox’s tall. 

Irving, Sketch-Hook, p. 431. 

4. To overcome; pass over, as difliculties or 
obstacles; get tho better of. 

The English had much ado to M/nnownf tho natural dif- 
ficulties of the place. Sir J. Ilayicard. 

He has not learned the icsson of life who does not every 
(lay surmount a fear. Emerson, Courage. 

Il.t infraiis. To rise up; hence, to surpass; 
exceed. 

Fill gret loy of hert in liym gan stmnount 
Anon Kaymoiinde called after Fromount. 

Bom. 0 / ]*artcnay (E. E. T. S.), I. 2010. 

The liichesso . , . Surmoirnicth in Venys a liove all 
places that ever T Sawo. 

Torhington, Diaric of Eng. Travcll, p. 12. 

surmountable (ser-nioun't.a-bl),^/. l<.surmoimt 
4- -a(>lc.'\ Capable of being surmounted or 
overcome ;oouqnorablo;supcrablc. Stackhouse, 
Hist. Bible, III. iv. 4. 

surmountableness (scr-inotmMa-bl-ncs), u. 
The state of being siirinouiitable. dmp. Diet. - 
surmounted (stT-moun'ted), j). a. 1. Over- 
come; conquered; suiquisscd. — 2. In her., hav- 
ing another bearing of the same kind placed 
upon it: ns, a ehief surmounted by another. 
This and supjtortcd In the saincsciisc arc charges difilcult 
rightly to explain ; the representation of them can only 
ho by narrow fillets or fimliriatlons which stand for the 
lower charge, and it would be better to blazon a cblef 
cliargod wlili a fillet, a chief fimbriated, or the like. 
Also Surmounted arch. Sec archi. 

surmounter (sor-moun'ter), ». [< surmount 4- 
•cri,] Ono who or that which surmounts, in 
any Fcnse. 

surmullet (ser-muret), 11 . [< OF. (and F.) sur- 
mulct. “a 8ore mullet, ortho great sea-barbel’^ 
(Cotgrave); ef. cquiv. OF. sors 0 nules (pi.), lit. 
rod mullet (ef. sur, saur, reddish, harenc saur, 
a red herring); < sor, .saur, red, somd, 4- mul- 
let: see A fish of tho family Mul- 

hdre: .«5pecifieally. Mullu.s surmuletus, ojic of tho 
choicest food-iishes of tlio Mediterranean (an- 
ciently the miillus, of gastronomic renown), red 



Uc<l Surmullet (Afn/tus earf-a/ttsu 


in color with three yellow longitudinal stripes. 
The red or plain surmullet of Europe is M, Oar- 
hatus. See viuUcO. 

sum (sern), «. [< NTj. Surnia.'} An owl of tlio 

genus Surnia ; a day-owl or hawk-owl. 8eo cut 
mulcr han k-ou'l. 

surname (Bcr'nam), n. [Formerly also, s-tn/awte; 
as sur- 4- iiamc^, after F. surnom, OF. surnom, 
surnon (> E. surnouu) = Sp. sohrenomhre z= Pg. 
sohrenome = It. soprauuomc, < ME. supcnwmcii, 
a surname, < L. super, over, 4- nomeu, name: 
see iiamc^, mowcm.] Aii additional name, fre- 
quently descriptive, ns in Harold Jfarefoot; 
specifically, a iiaiiie or appellation added to the 
baptismal or Christian name, and becoming a 
family name. Soo to-uanie. Engllshsurnanu'sorl- 
ginnlly dcflignatcd occiipatirui. e.RUitc, place of residence, or 
Borne ii.-irticiilar thing orttciit that related to the person. 
TIjur. Winiam /.’n/iw or mf; Ihlmuiid Ironsides; Robert 
Smith, or smith; William Turnrr. Many Burnnincsorc 
ftirincd by adding the word son to tlic name of the fatlicr; 
thus, irom Tlonnas tJic son of M’illiam we liavc Thomas 
M'illiamson. Kiiinnines ns fai.iily naiiien were unknown 
before the middle of tho eleventh ronturj*, except in rare 
cases where a family “csfahllshed a fund for the deliver- 
ance of the Fotils of certain ancestors (riiristiun names 
specified) from pnrgatorj’.” (Eiiryc. Brit., X. 141.) The 
use of surnames m.'ide slow progress, and was not entirely 
established till after the tlihtcentli century, 
ily^uniamc, Coriolaims. Shak., Tor, iv. 5. 71. 

Aliout tills time. Henry Fitz-Allon, Earl of Arundel, 
died, in w horn the Sir-name of a most Noble Family ended. 

Baker, Cliionicles, p. 353. 
Their ow’jT Wives must master them hy their Sirnames, 
because they are Ladies, nnd will not know them from 
other men. Brome, Northern bass, I. C. 

surname (s6r'«rim), v. t.; pret. and pp. sur- 
named, ]ipr. surmiming. [< surname^ n., after 


surphuling 

surnommer, OF. surnomcr = Pg. sohrcnomcar = 
It. soprannomarc, < LL. supcrnominarc, name 
besides, < L. siijicr, over, 4- vominarc, name : see 
nominate.'] To name or call by an additional 
name; give a surname to. See namc^. 

And Simon he surnamed Peter. Mark iii. IG. 

Here was borne and lived . . . Maximinian, who sur- 
named himsclfc llcrculcus. Coryat, Crudities, I. 128. 

Elldiirc the next brother, surnam'd the Pious, was set 
up in his place. Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 

surnamer (ser'na-m^r), u. [< surname 4* -cr^.] 
Quo who or that which surnames. 

And if this manner of naming ol persons or things he 
not l)y way of misnaming ns before, but by a convenient 
(llllerence, and such as is true or esteemed and likely to 
be ti ue, it Is then called not metoniniia, but antonomasia, 
or the Surnamer. PiiUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 151. 

surnapef, n. [^lE., < OF. *surnapc, < sur-, over, 
4- nape, nappe, a cloth: see iiapc^.] A second 
table-cloth laid over the larger cloth at ono end, 
as before the master of the feast. 

When the lordc Iiase cten, tho sewer schalle bryng 
Tho surnape on his schiildcr biyng, 

A narew tow'elle, a hrode be-syde. 

And of hys hondes he lettes hit slyde. 

BabccsBook (E. E. T. S.), p. 326. 
surnay (str'mT), n. [Hind. Pers. surnd. sarnd, 
a pipe, hautboy.] An Oriental variety of oboe. 
Surnia (s6r'ni-ii), n. [NL. (Hiim^ril, 180G).] A 
notable genus of Strigidic, giving name to the 
Surniinic or hawk-owls. The head is smooth, with 
no plumicorns and scarcely defined facial disk, in which 
the eyes are not centric ; the wings fold far short of the 
end of the tall, which has twelve lanceolate graduated 
feathers. The feet are feathered to the claws. Tlierc is 
one species, S. ulula{S.funerea), the liawk-ow’l or day-owl, 
less nocturnal than most owls, and more like a hawk in 
aspect and habits. It is found in the northerly and arctic 
regions of both liemispheres. Sec cut under Jmck-oicl, 
Surniinse (s6r-ni-i'no), n. pi. [NL., < Surnia + 
-?»iT.] A subfamily of Strigidic, named from 
the genus Surnia, of undcfinable character, 
surnommal (s6r-nora'i-nnl), a. [< F. surnom, 
surname (see surname), alter nominal.] Of or 
relating to surnames. Imp. Diet. 
surnount, U. [< ME. surnoon, < OF. surnom, sur- 
non, a surname : see and cf. »<?»«.] A 

surname. 

Than eeide Meil>n to Vtcr, “I will tliat thow' haue sur- 
noon of thi brother name; and for love of the dragon that 
appered in the ayre, make a dragon of goolde of the same 
semblauncc." .VeWin(E. E. T. S.), i. 67. 

surpass (scr-pas'), r. t. [< F. surpasscr (= It. 
sorpassarc), pass beyond, < huv-, beyond, 4- 
passcr, pass: soo pass.] 1. To exceed; excel; 
go beyond in any way or respect. 

Ilir pleasant speech surpassed mine soinuch 
Thai vaync Delightto hir adrest his sute. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arbor), p. 51. 
She as far suT 2 msscth Sycorax 
As greafst does least. 

Shak., Tempest, iii, 2. 110. 
His [Lincoln's] brief speech at Gettysburg will not easily 
he surpassed by words on any recorded occasion. 

Emerson, Lincoln. 

2. To go beyond or past; exceed; oveiTun. 

Nor let tho sea 

Surjmss his hounds ; nor rain to drown tlie world. 

Milton, I*. L., xi. £94. 
High o’er tho wond’rlng crow ds the wliirling circle flew. 
Leontcus next a little space surpast; 

And third, the strength of god like Ajax cast. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiii. 990. 
= Syn. To outdo, outstrip, outrun, tranbceiul, overtop, 
beat. 

surpassable (66r-pas'a-bl), a. [< suipass 4- 
-ahlc.] Capable of hoing surpassed or e.x- 
cecdod. Imp. Diet. 

surpassing (s6r-pas'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of surpass, 
r.] Excelling in an eminent degree; gi*catly 
exceeding others; superior; extreme. 

WItli surpassing glorj- crown'd. Milton, P, L., iv. 32. 
On the threshold stood a Lady of surpassing beauty. 

Barham, Ingoldsby LcgeniJs, I. 72. 

surpassingly (str-pas'ing-li), adv. In a sur- 
passing manner; extremely. 

BUrpassingness (ser-pas'ing-nos), n. Tho state 
of being surpassing. 

SUrphulf, V. t. [Also surphal, surful, surfcl, sur- 
feit, surjlc; prob. a corruption of i^ulphui, r,] 
To wash, as the face, with a cosmetic supposed 
to have boon i)repared from sulphur or mercimy, 
called surphuling water. 

.‘^hc shall no oftencr pow der her hair, surfle her cheeks, 

. . . hut she phiill ns often gaze on my picture. 

Ford, Love's Sneriflee, ii. 1. 
A muddy Inside, though a suridtulcd face. 

Marston, Scourge of Villanle, i. 57. 

surphulingt, [< r.] A cosmetic. 

And nowfi otn thence [Venice] what hither dost thou bring, 
Hut surjdixdinys, new palntp, nnd poisoning? 

Marston, Satires, II. 144. 



surplice 
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surquidous 



surplice (s6r'plis)f «. [Early mod. E. also s»r- 
j}lis; < ?k£E. sur2)UsCf sur^hjcc^ snrphjSfi OP. $nr^ 
sm'iicVtSt smycUs, surpcUh^ P. 5Jfrj)7i5 =:Pr. 
solrc2)cUtz = Sp. sobrqwUizzsVg, sohrcj)cJis = It. 
5»j)crj)e?//c«).<ilL.5«pc)7>c///cc«w,nstiiplico,<L. 
5«j)cr, over, -r ML. *;)c?//cc»w, j)c///c/a, a garment 
of fur, a pelisse, < L. 2JcUiccitSr made of sldns, 
< j)c//kv, a skin; seo pcImCf A loose- 

fitting vestment of wJiito linen, with broad and 
full sleeves, worn over the cassock by clergy- 
men and choristers in (lio 
Koman Catholic and Angli- 
can churches, it Isworn ntnl- 
most nlloniccs except when rcnlnccd 
by the nib. In UtiRltind tl is nisa 
worn on ccrt.iln clnys known ns $ur- 
pUcC’dai/f l»y tho fellows nml stn- 
dents nt the universities of Oxford 
nnd Cninhrhlpe. Tlic surplice wns 
orlclnnlly u vnricty of tlio nlh, dlf- 
fcrlnp from It by tho Krentur full- 
ness of tho sleeves. Harly represen- 
tntlons of tho nib show, however, 
that it wns often nearly ns full (n 
slmpc ns the surnllca The nnmo 
furjiticc («n;vr/W/ifrM)n) llrst occurs 
in (lie vlcvcntli centnf)*, nnd >vns 
derivtnl from tho prnctioc of wear- 
in;; this vestment over n pells«e. 
or dre«s of fur— n clrcumstnncc 
u hlchnlsocxpIntnsllsKrcnt brcndlh 
niul fitlluess. In its more nnclent 
form tho surplice reached tho feet, 
nnd It retained till recenti) nearly 
Us full Icncth At prevent. In the 
Ancllean t'lntrch. It reaehes to tlie knee or lower, while 
In the Unman Catholic (*hurch It lv uvtiall) nineh shorter 
than this nnd Isoniamcnted with lace or Is madoof lace- 
like lawn ««r other material Tho fh«)rl or Italian vur- 
pllee, especlall) ns worn to choristers, Is calleil n o-ttn 
^ee riWiz-tt. 

A man (the ('anon| that clothed was In clotlies Make. 

And undernethe he wered n rurj^u* 

CArttfcer, Trol tot'anon'it Vmman*s Tale, I. 

Trlnees nnd tpieens will not dlvlalntitkl«sft(*apu«htn> 
Meei or tho .S’ur/'fnv of a I'r U st, HotuU, I.elter*, U U\ 

SUrpliCCd(M'*p'pbMl. d. + wd-.] 

Wearing a surplioiMir ^tl^|llleos: n<. a snrpfieo/ 
olmir. 

<%>mmandsand liit«nUct«, utteful bj n pfh -t 

to minds pri(Mr<d b> chant and oivan (•< d 

// "tud^ of 's..ehd , I* .n. 

SUTpllCC-fCO ('*or'itli>*lo>, n. A foe ptud !*• tin* 
olorgv for oecnvHinnl diilios, ns on iMpiisnis, 
innrrlagON ftinnralH, ido 

U nil tithes Ids turns f«jd« l« to •« « «. 

\nd • limkl« s <M r lils/or/he« ti*t. 

Mitdi) s lo (hid out l.dt nt dm 
And r<..*iiltt< - tto rt.d« of |h w^ 

T ll'orboi I'ro/fi -«.»f (do ont« nt, 

Slurplus II. ntid d. l< MK. dir/./iM, < 

tir. .Mir/'/iis, I*. < ML. sn/m 

/i/«s, o\oi*ss. surplus, < L si//*ii. I'M r, + 
iinin*; i»f»/s, rf siiy>iip/iM, t»n$fthis ] I, « 

1. TIint uliieli ii'inniiis ninixo niint is iimmI mi 

iionlt'il; o\oosH (msond wlint is (ip or 

unntod: iiioro tlinii oii<>n:;li: otoridti*^. 

df l*r>.tmus ons iteve nt (*r« ki s ^te 
\ l>iiM* of tr< W( nn«l (li«i tin} coinn n tn t* 
l(< re piboiti f< * « h tnfu:<*n iiixst and !< -te 

And f'd till futfiv* }« «c snttilin s Ul« t« 

r/.nnerf, Iridtu-, Iv »<». 
It Is 1 0iirjt(ui .»f »Mnr cro « , wlili !i ii«wi r 
M> life fii.is l.i«t t** un .%%1 r , U T s '{ 7 

2. Ill /dir. tho ro*>iiliiuni of an osinto nftor (ho 
<li»bt'» iiinl li i:ncn‘s uro pnid 

II. d. Ih itu; abo\o wli.it is n'lpnrinl ; in o\. 
coss: ns. Mrry«/iis l.iloir; *i(iy*/rrs pupnlntudi. 

surplusage (‘•.•r'ldus aj», ». (< or. •■.»r;i/nM///, 

M/ryi/if*.di/iiii/i»; ns snrpftts -di/i, Tf. mi- 
yn/yi/iKdi/i.] 1. Miridns; ♦•\oo-s; rodnndnne> . 

rntll tin It trim* untteii m i e***)rl« t*i i 'it< , >i i until ttie> 
(nue •dite}in tl id-.i -mum fnr;^n«'f>ir :i|o«t In trine. 

irOf Ktrti, 1 * tt« r- itr tt) |l«t|ow<k, l.dT) p -J 

sin bob nn* rp ire IM* <*••«(, 

And, n*> a «nr't.fii"i>/t', nil, rM ln*r«« If 
(<• tl, at til) »bw,Hi<,n 

/Ydr/or, sj,„i|.}| < ijral,. \ .*1 

A irheii t,M,iii put !« piid iMti «if :t n,lm tloti 

fr«»ni ntiothtt pin of tiie »uin* cieitnn If tin lu id and 
tuck are eiil.iru* d.lln trunk nnd < xtmiittb Httreeiii »-l,ort 
l,mrrr»$i, \ oitt],(ii«.it}oii 


She !ind caused that late darkness, to freo Lorel from 
sid 7 in>of, nud his prey from being rescued from him. 

D. Jonsoiif Sad Shepherd, Arg. 
Sins which men arc tempted to liy sudden passions or 
turimtnL Jtaxter, Self-Denial, xr. 

duno Is the pent) of our Kcwl^ngland year. 

Still n surjrrisat, (hough expected long. 

Lomllt Under tho Willows, 

surprise (sOr-priz'), n, [Formerly nlsosHi^nv'rc; 
< alE. 5«»7 »*/ac, < OF. sorjivisCt nurjfrtse, 5»r- 
jtrinaCf F. surjirisc, a takingunawarcs, sarprisc, 
fotn. of sor 2 )riSf .‘fhrjiri.v, sitrjtrhtSf F. surjiriSf pp. 
oC^orjircfif/rr, surjircmtrCf F. .^arpma/rc sr rr, 
sor 2 )rcmlrc = Sp. sornrcmlcr = Pg. aurjyrcmJcr s= 
It. sor 2 ircu(kvCt < ilL. .vifj)fjyrc«f7frc, tako un- 
awares, ficizo upon, < L. supetf over, tipon, + 
j)rc«f/erc, prr/tffd/nr, lake, seize: «eoj)rr7/c;d7, 
jirirri.] 1. The act of coming upon an>*tbing 
unaware.^ or of taking It suddenly and without 
warning or i)reparnlio!i: as, tho for! was taken 
by .var^ir/xc, 

.'llncas enried Ids Penntes or hotishold gials Into Itniy, 
after the miryinV nnd comtuistlon of Troy. 

//ri/irooff. Hierarchy of Angels, p. 81, 
lie (King .Tohn) won more of hlsKnemtca bv SurpriseA 
than hy Italtcls. J/utrr, Chronicles, p. 7f*. 

2. TliOHtatcofbetngseizDdwitlinstonisbmont ; 
an oinotion oxcitod by somotliing happening 
Ktiddonly nnd nne.\ppclodly; astonishment; 
nmnzoniont. 

Wo w'ent on to (he north, (he Nltcnitmlug (hronch the 
rockr. The |u'opte knew I enme («» see (he cataract, nnd 
rtood still; I n^kM them when we should come to the 
catnriicl, nnd, to my great sMrymV.they (old mo that wns 
the catnr.aci. /‘orerJlr. t)c«crtpilon of (he 1. 12*^. 

.^oryW*** c.in only come from getting ft senvatlon which 
dllft-m from (he one we expect 

ir. Jrttnr$, I*rln. of raycho!., ll.f>0'2. 

3. Anylliing whieli emises tho fooling of sur- 
privo. im an tnioxpoelod ovoiit or n novel nnd 
striking thought. 

tier tdiie i \< « uptunu d. 

As If life wefcone long ftini sweet ifiin»nV^ 

/,*r«if#ii»er, PJppi fn«vev. 
I li.aie nlwn}s eonfeiidi**). In nddltlon, for the exbtenre 
of stativ of mntml excitement, where we are mintall) 
(diie. nnd. It ton) be. (onn tiiten*e«bgtte. tVrbnpvIhe 
to vt fsnniple of ibcve |v tbe excit* nn nl of n 

«t /.'oio, IImot|oii%nnd Will. p. ;.H't. 

<1(. A divtioovorod xxilh norii*>l of rai**od pnslo. 
hilt witli no iithoroontoiits. oruilhoontonts of 
nnoNpoetod <|uahty or viirndy. 

\ son-ruol-llk* w|-eftdl«b Hot So Ver> common, which, 
proiiu*liitf inile fn*m lu ni>t nppi.»nuice, when open 
nt*oindi with nil s<»rUof inri' t) 

ir, A'ot.r, Art of i%M»k» r> , h Iter v. 

Tl, SanoMis 7wir/-imrfWur,2. Surprise cadcncc, 

III ifio^e ritiM nv uif/rnr; Mf iwilss'lfoe fif'/^iisetwldih 
•M, iindi r emVix.') Surprise p.Trty, a pull of pi i-on*. 
who n**«iidde bi tiiiitii il nt*iv« im lit. but without lioll.n- 
tioii nt (lit of n «o|iitii«tii frit iit| Itiiiiriiigwlllitht m 

inittrld b*r-opptr (I '* I 
Sou tlo II, btf n soryn-'i-ir/v ' \ b»c «»f tloiir, a bir- 

rti of !•-•( ittM-, -.Miie ktrlitr* of..ii|.»ii« nbi-k* t **f nppb V, 
u tdg I do nnd limit) Ittlb «Mki-, a Jug of bnioimde. a 
pm -I •IttUid with blUv Ilie HM»re iiM-bvt dtiM*iidtn« 
(loll., lilt), p* rh Ip- wt It en«Mig|i f»»r (he pr»»pt rtli v In 
oiM id tilt pili.ito III* drlnl * xldidlloii- 

s# ir /Mm/*, I*ridt-*or, li. 
“Syn. 2. ***«»f»ir/*r*'*- r nnd 
surprise ( -**1 ». ••. / ; nrol . iiinl pii.Miryinvi #/, 

|»I»r. Mfryirnim/. ir«»riio*r\x iil-o >»rr/»rr.rr ; < ME. 
-iiryiri-»«,xny»y»riN*#i. < 'iir/»ri'<. ii ] 1, Toconio 
ii(nin tino\|MTtot||y; rtillii|Htiiorn«»nilMidilonly 
nnd without unriiiiig; t:iKo«»r«*n|tt(iro ono who 
olT III" guard, hx tin iinoipoeiod inovoinont. 
Tile k)nge wente low trd b)m wllli swirde In honde 
dr twrii It **tfte p»- gtijditge Id- ►iMlde, f«»r be wi nde liilil 
to hiuc *oy 7 'n*'<f .V«rfMt(ll K.TS>,in.M-. 

Ilelilikt It prboiier. 

Illlht r bi lr.i)’d by f.il"«lM*o*l of Id- gu.ird. 

Or i*) Id- bn nir/'n//*f nt iiinwnrt^ 

.s/.«it ..mien VI.. Iv. I.P. 
\l-li«d W‘'* l»0}l|e,sfir/'nV'«f wltli A tUof niM>}ilexie, 
nnd III ixtitnme dnngtr. /*f//*/fi. I>l«r}, \{*rll in. 

I w.t or (hf« rof (heennu.tM Wild l»efnr»»to«»t»-enethem 
[tilt \r;d«-l. tint llwi mlgbt not sMsj'n'/ti* 

In -cilptlontif (he Kn-t, II. 1. 117 ( 

2(. To sidzo siiddonly: eiiptnn*. 

Iv (he (ndtor (’.ole s«n*ri* «f f 

.N7eit.. 2 Hen. VI.. Iv. P. S. 


I’mdr) wax Iho /ifr7*fiioi'0 of llr}.itit k InlHin 

.xf/fmoo, I'tKl-of Aiiuib i p 7 *' 

2. In /*or. ;in\ allogaiitin or "tnloiuonl in a 
pleading or ptoeredmg not iioeo->s:ir\ to its 
adoi|Unoy. (t tinplie- (ini the siipiriloou- it>.itnr I- 
ptieh ttint It- oitti-v|,„) Would not imp dr tin true iikmio 
lug nor tlie iltild of (In |>irt\ but tteit to .iitempt to 
ghe It cllect would ob-cuie tfie me.iidng or Imndi the 
right. 

surprisal (si'T-pri'ziil), n. [< I.uriirisi + -III.] 
Tlic art <if surprisiiK;. or ooiiiint: suililciily niul 
micxiifrlcilly, or tlif stale of In-iii;; siirii’riM'il, 
or taki'ii iniawares; a surprise. 


3. To iliscoiicort ; oonfiivo; rfiiiriiuinl. 

'I til' V ir (tl ifrnliit; .«Icr .»* Itu* oractr, 
bln to JoVi’S thundii, roriir7*n«/4f mv feii*e 
Tint I wu- imthhig .n'AoI.. W. T . III. 1. 10. 

We went (n Dr Mn-tilcht’ii to Inform Idm of wliat had 
|t t— cd , w tio, (hough of n kind dl-|Hv<ltloti, nml X vr}' friend- 
I) Co n-, )tl l•celmdrM^/*flr»»f wlili fi*ar. 

iViiM, TnivtU In Ifollnud, etc. 

4. To strike with sudd«*n astoni."hment, m hy 
sonudhing uno.xpiHdtMl or remarknhlo cither iii 
eondind or in spt'celi, or hy (ho nppoariineo of 
soinctliing iiimsunl: ofloirusod iti a wonktdicd 

SOIISO. 


Mr. Unllnm reprobates. In language xvhich has n little 
surprised us. the nineteen propositions Into xvhich the 
rnrllaracnt digested Its scheme. 

Mttcaulai/, Hallnm's Const. TTIst. 

I should not be surprised If they xrerc cried next Sab- 
bntii, a. Judd, Slnrgarct, I. c. 

Whatever happens, tlic practical man Is sure to be rwr- 
ym'red; for, of nil tho xvays In which things may turn out, 
tho xvny In xvhich he expects them to (urn out Is nhrnys 
tho ono xvhich Is (ho least likely of all. 

E. .d./’Veeman, Amcr. Iccts.,p. 450. 

5. To lead or bring unaw.nres; betray; lend (a 
person) to do or say soraetbing without pre- 
vious intention: withfn/o; as, to bo 5Kj^)n*5C(7 
into making a confession or an explanation. 

For If by chance ho has been surprised into n short Nap 
nt Sennon, upon recovering out of It ho stands nn nnd 
looks nhmit him, nnd, il ho sees any Body else nodding, 
cltlicr xvnkcs them himself, or sends his Servant to them. 

^Iddison, Spectator, No. 112. 

It WAS not (ho nexv xvords ho (Chaucer] Introduced, but 
his way of using (ho old ones, that suiprited tlicm fnfo 
grace, case, nnd dignity In their own despite. 

loieelt, Study Windows, p. 233. 
Of. Toboldpo.ssc8sion of; bold. 

Not xvlth me, 

nml In iny hnnds sxtrprise the sovereignty. 

irehster, 

sByn»^t^urprise,AstonUJt, Amaze, AstmnuJ,tiaH\e, Tlie 
Italiclrcd wunis ore In tlic order of strength. They ex- 
press (he effect upon tlic mind of that xvhich Is unexpected 
and perlnsjis sudden. To surjrrise Is, IKcmlly, to (.ike un- 
awares or stnldcnly, to ntfcct xvlth wonder: ns,l nmiuir- 
priffd tnllnd yoti here. ^tsfoniVi npnllcs especially to 
t tint w hich Is gre.at or striking. Amaze, lltcmlly, to put Into 
ft mare. Is used to express perturbation or bewilderment 
In one's surprise, nnd imtnmlty (hercfoic belongs to that 
widch closely concerns one's self or Is incomprchcnsIMc. 
To nsitunut Is to overu helm w llh surprise, to make dumb, 
helide-s, or nnahle to think, Wc are surjrrised nt a thing 
bec.'uivewc did not expect It, oifoniV/irif hecausc of Its 
nmarkaMeness In rome respect, amazed Iiccnnsc wc can- 
not nndi-r-tand how It came to ]mss, astounded so (hat 
xiedo not know' what to think or do. 

SUrpriBC-cup (siT-priz'kup), ». A drinkiug-vc.s- 
sol so arniugod ns to play some trick upon the 
drinker. (n> A enn that spills the liquid upon one 
sndiletdy, or nllows It to dbajipcar Into a false tmttoni 
ns the xe— cl Is Upped. (t> A cup In xthich some object, 
n- n small nnlmnl or a dwarf, starts Into sight when llrinid 
I- pmreil In. (e) A gl.ivs gobul w hleh, by means of double 
walls with liquid between tbem, pre-cnts tbe deceptive 
nppexnmee of being two thirds full. Also called eonjur^ 
puz:te»eup. 

surpnscdly (.‘'•’•r-pri'zrd-li), ath\ lu the manner 
of (HID siirpri^Dd; with Hurpriso. 7.7fr/. Jicr, 
(Eng.), XXVI. (MU. 

surprisoment (.«vr-priz'mont), ». [Formerly 
n!"o .vnrj»nr/mr»/; < + -wni/,] Sur- 

Iiri"nl. flinre.) 

Man) sklnuMiis Inter]>aMed. wllh surprizments of 
<a-tb Jfantet, llUt, Kng., p. 55. 

Burpriscr (hor-prrz/r). n. [< sttr2nisr + 

One xxlio or llml wbiidi burpri,<5DS, 

surprising ("rr-prl'zing), «. [Ppr. of sttr- 
priN*. r.j Ewiling siiriiriM*; extraordinary; 
n"loni"bing; of a naluro to call out wonder or 
adniiralion; U", Mirpriv/m/ bravery; a MoyiriV- 
im/ cvraiu'. 

It Is /i/r/WoVrloobvervcbaw slmjile nnd poor Is tbe 
dlit Ilf tbe rc.iptlati peasantry, nnd yil bow mbii«t nnd 
lu.dlli) ino-t of tbim arc. 

ir. I.ane, Modern Kg}*(tt(ans, 1. 2tX 
= Syn. Cnro'ii/, tie. Bex* 

surprisingly mlr. In n siir- 

jiri.-iiii; niniiiicr or ilpgri'o; iistonishiiiKb'* 

Burprisingness (n’T-pi-i'King-nrs), II. TIic clinr- 
iH’ItT of lii'iiig snriirisiiig. Jtiiihii. 

surprizet, II. mill r An oli'-olcto sjiplling of 
viir/iri.c, 

BOTguodourt, Biurguodoust, otc. Sco KiirtjiiUlour, 
rto. 

surnuldantl, «. [ICnrlynioil. ll.at.eo slirciiilniit : 
< MU. *.viir(/iiii/(iii/. <’ or. .-nrciiiiluiit, siinjiii- 
iliiiit, forriiiiliiiit, iii'<-snni]itnnns, nrrog.nnf, pjir. 
of .'•iirciiiilrr, .'•iiri/iiiili r, mmiiilir, jn-csnino, Iip 
oviTwopning, < ML. ns if ‘mpciroiiitarc, < L. 
.sii;i( r, oviT. + riiiiitiin' (>OIl. roilnrc = Sp. Pg. 
ri(i(/iir= or. riiiiii r, ijiiiih r, nl.'io riiiiUfr, qiiiilirr. 
r. viiiilrr), lliink: hop cogitate.^ Prpsuniptn- 
ous; iiriognnt; proud. 

I’lill pf Mi)iii;InrIous lumiiip nml nirtiiilnnl t l.ic) oti. 

iflrlton, A llvplycnclnn. 

Eurguidour), n. [MK., nl^o .tiinjiudniir, .«oi(i-- 
(/iiiifdiir, .voiv/Hiifoiir, < or. ’tuirriiiiUiiir, "surciii- 
ilniir, < siiiniiilrr, norciiiilrr, ]irp.cmnc. lip ovor- 
wppiiinK; spp i.iirtjiiiiliiiil.'] A Imnglity, nrro- 
g.nnt. or in.'iidcnl pprson. 

.\nJ Fciilc forth r<mn;iir(h»»r/, hii. .crinmt. of nnuM. 

J'ltrf J'hirmnii(<'), .Nxll. 311. 

surquidoust, n. fJIU., nlso siirqiii/ilniin, siirqiic- 
ihiits, < or. ’siirctiiiloua, ’siirciiiiliiiis, pre.<!um- 
ing, iircsnnipl lions, i mirciiidcr, .lorciddiT, pre- 
smno: ppc .nirqiiidiiii/,] Prpsumptuons; proud; 
nrrognnt. (foirir, Conf. Anmnt., i. 



surquidry 

surquidryf, [AJso surqxicdry; < ]ME. stir- 
qmdnjc, surquidriCj surquedry, soiirquydrye, suc- 
ci(dry, < OF. surcuidcrie, surquidcrie^ *sorcui- 
dcrie, presumption, arrogance, < surcitidcrj sor- 
ctiidcr, presume, be overweening; see surqui- 
danf.'] 1. Presumption; arrogance; overween- 
ing pride. 

What, is this Artlmres hous, . . . 

That al the rous rennes of, tliurg rj'almes so mony? 
Wliere is now your sourquydrye, dc your conquestes, 
YourgryndeMayk, <t yourgrerae, & yourgrete wordes? 
Sir Gaxcayne and the Green Kniyht (E. E. T. S.), 1. 311. 
How often falleth al the effect contraire 
Of sxirquidrye and foul presumpcioun. 

Chancer, Troilus, i. 213. 

2. A proud, haughty, or arrogant act. 

Drunke with fuming surqmdrics, 
Contempt of Heaven, untara’d arrogance. 

^larston, Antonio and jfellida, 11., iii. 2. 
He conceits a kind of immortality in his coffers ; he de- 
nies himself no satiety, no sxtrquedry. 

Itev. T. Adams, Works, II. 409. 

snrqtiidyt, »■ Same as surquidry. Scott, Ivan- 
hoe, xxvii. 

surra (sur'a), n. [E. Ind.] A malarial disease 
ot horses in India, characterized by the pres- 
ence of monad-like bodies in the blood, 
surrebound (snr-f-bound'), v. i. [< sur- -b re- 
bound.'] To rebound a^in and again ; hence, 
to give back echoes. [Bare.] 

Thus these gods she made friends ; tlT other stood 
At weightie difference ; both sides ranne together with 
a sound, 

That Earth resounded ; and great lieaven about did mr- 
rebound. Chapman, Iliad, xxi. 3G1. 

surrebut (sur-e-but'), v. i.; pret. and pp. sttrre- 
buttcd, ppr. surrebutting. [< sio - + rciitf.] In 
law, to reply, as a plaintiff, to a defendant’s re- 
butter. 

surrebuttal (sur-e-but'al), n. [< surrebut -f 
-«/.] In law, the plaintiff’s evidence submitted 
to meet the defendant’s rebuttal, 
surrebutter (sui'-e-but'^r), u. [< surrebut -(- 
-crl.] The plaintiff’s reply in common-latv 
pleading to a defendant’s rebutter. 

The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a sur-rejoin- 
der, upon which tlie defendant may rebut, and the plain- 
tiff answer him by a tur-rebuller. Dlackstone, Com., III. xr. 

surrectiont (su-rek'slion), n. [Early mod. E. 
surrexijon; <,h.surrcct'fo(n-), arising, Ksurgcrc, 
pp. SiirrecfifS, rise : see surge. Ci. insurreettou.] 
A rising; an insuiToction. 

This yere [viii. of Hen. VTII.] in ye nygbt before yfayday 
was ye surrexijon of vacabondes and prentysys among tlie 
yong men of handy craftes of the cyte rose agaynst stran- 
gers. Arnold's Chron. (1502), p. 1 . 

.surreinedt (su-rand'), a. [< sur- -(- rciu + -cd-.] 
Over-ridden; exhausted by riding too hard; 
vrom out from excessive riding. [Rare.] 

A drench for surrdned jades. Shah, Hen. V., iif. 5. 19. 
surrejoin (sur-c-join'), v. i. [< sur- + rejoin.] 
In law, to reply, as a plaintiff, to a defendant’s 
rejoinder. 

surrejoinder (sur-e-join'd6r), n. The answer 
of a plaintiff in common-law pleading to a de- 
fendant’s rejoinder. 

surrenal (su-re'nal), a. and n. Same as sujjra- 
renal. See adrciial. 
surrendt, v. Same as surrender. 
surrender (su-ren'dtr), v. [Early mod. E. sur- 
rendre; < ME. *surrcndrcn, surrenden, < OF. sur- 
rendre, give up, < ML. (after Bora.) superred- 
dcre, give up, < L. super, over, -f reddcrc, give 
hack, render: see render'^.] I. trans. If. To 
give back; render ag.ain ; restore. 

“I can noght,” lie said, werke nc labour boo 
As tlio mortall ded tlierlif to suTrend." 

Horn, of Partenay E. T. S.), 1. 4930. 
2\, To give; offer; render. 

And than great and noble men doth vac to here masse, 
& other men that can not do so, but muste applye theyr 
busynes, doth seme god with some prayers, surrendrynye 
tliankes to hym for liys manj'folde goodnes, with askynge 
mercye for theyr olfences. BaVecs HooAr(E. E. T. S.), p. 240. 

3. To yield to the power or possession of an- 
other; give or deliver up possession of upon 
compulsion or demand: as, to surrender a fort 
or a ship. 

Jfany that had apostatized came witliout fear and sur- 
rendered themselves, trusting to the clemency of the 
prince. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 178. 

The court of Vienna was not in a mood to haggle about 
tlie precise terms of tlie Convention by wliicli Venetia was 
to be finally surrendered to Italy. 

E. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 294. 

4. To yield or resign in favor of another; 
cease to hold or claim; relinquish; resign: as, 
to surrender a privilege ; to surrender office. 

Eipe age bade him surrender late 
His life and long good fortune unto final fate. 

Fairfax. 
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For a great city, perhaps a ruling city, to surrender the 
most cherished attribute of independence was no small 
sacrifice. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 2GS. 

Dante . . . believed that the second coining of tiic Lord 
was to take place on no more conspicuous stage than the 
soul of man ; that his kingdom would be established in the 
swn'endered will. Lowed, Among ray Books, 2d ser., p. 119, 

5. In to mate surrender of. surrender, 
3. — 6. To jdeld or give up to any influence, 
passion, or power; with a reflexive pronoun: 
as, to surrender one's self to indolence. 

It is no disparagement to the art if those receive no 
great benefit from it who do not surrender themfdi'cs up 
to the methods it prescribes. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xiv. 

II. intrans. Tojueld; give up one^s self into 
the power of another: as, the enemy surren- 
dered at tlie first summons. 

This migiity Archimedes too surrenders now. Glanville. 

surrender (su-ren'd6r), n. [< surrender, r.] 1 . 
The act of surrendering; the act of yielding or 
resigning the possession of something into the 
power of another; a yielding or giving up : as, 
the surrender of a city ; the surrender oi a claim. 
— 2. In insurance, the abandonment of an as- 
surance policy by the party assured on receiv- 
ing a part of the premiums paid. The amount 
payable on surrender of a policy, called stirrender vahie, 
depends on the number of years elapsed from the com- 
mencement of the risk. 

3. In law : (a) The j’leldiug up of an estate for 
life, or for years, to him who has the imme- 
diate estate in reversion or remainder. A sur- 
render is of a nature directly opposite to a release; for, 
as that operates by the greater estate's descending upon 
tlie less, a surrender is the falling of a less estate into a 
greater. {Broom and Hadley.) (Sec estate.) A surrender 
in fact or by deed is a surrender made by conveyance. 
A surrender in laro is a surrender implied or resulting 
by operation of law from the conduct of the parties, such 
as tlie accepting of a new and inconsistent lease; it gen- 
erally lias reference to estates or tenancies from year to 
year, etc. (0) The giving up of a principal into 
lawful custody by his bail, (c) The delivering 
up of fugitives from justice by a foreign state ; 
extradition, (d) In the fonner English bank- 
ruptcy acts, the due appearance before the com- 
missioners of one whom they had declared a 
bankrupt, in order that ho might conform to 
the law and submit to examination if necessary. 
— Noxal surrender. Sec nozal.-^ Surrender of copy- 
hold, in lau\ the relinquishment of an estate by the ten- 
ant into tlic lord’s hands, for such purpose as is expressed 
in such surrender. It is the mode of conveying copyhold. 

surrenderee (su-ren-dor-e')» W. [< surrender + 
-cet.] In law, a person to whom surrendered 
land is granted; the cestui que use; one to 
whom a surrender is made, .^so called, in 
English common law, nominee. 

As regards llvci-j* “by the rod,” I have seen the stewaril 
of a manor use a common oflice ruler to pass the seisin 
into the body of the astonished surrenderee. 

E. andQ., 7th ser., II. 259. 

surrenderer (su-ren'd^r-er), n. [< surrender-^ 
-eri.] One who smreuders. 

surrenderor (su-ren'der-or), n. [< surrender + 
-ori.] In laiv, a tenant who surrenders an es- 
tate into the hands of his lord ; one who makes 
a suiTcnder. 

surrendryt, surrenderyt (sn-ren'dri, -der-i), n, 
[< surrender + -y^.] A stin'ender, 

When they besiege a towne or fort, they offer much 
parle, and send many flattering messages to perswade a 
surrendry. IlaJcluyVs Voyayes, 1. 487. 

Tlierc could not be a better pawn for the surrendry of 
the Palatinate than the Infanta in the Prince’s Arms. 

Howell, Letters, I. iii. 27. 

An entire surrendry of ourselves to God. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

surreptt (su-rept'), v. t. [< L. surreptus, sub- 
rcplus, pp. of siirripcrc, sitbripcrc, take away 
secretly, < sub, under, + rapcrc, seize : see ra- 
pine.] To take stealthily; steal. 

But this fonde newe foundc ceremony was little re- 
garded and lesse estemed of hym that onely studyed and 
watclied howc to sxirrept and steale this turtle oute of her 
mewe and lodgynge. Hall, Henry VII., f. 20. {Halliwell.) 

surreptiont (su-ren'shon), n. [Also subreption ; 
< OF. surrepiion, subreption = Sp. subrcpcion = 
Pg. snbrepgao, < LL. sHrrcpiio{n-), a stealing, 
a purloining, < L. snrriperc, subriperc, pp. sur- 
reptus, subreptus, take away secretly : see sur- 
rept.] 1. The act or process of getting in a 
stealthy or surreptitious manner, or by craft. 

Fame by surrepiion got 
May stead us for the time, but lasteth not. 

B. Jonson, Prince Henry's Barriers. 
2. A coming unperceived ; a stealthy entry or 
approach. [Rare.] 

I told you, frailties and imperfections, and also sins of 
sudden siirreption ... (so they were as suddenly taken 
and repented of), were recoiicllcable with a regenerate 
state. Hammond, "Works, II. 23. 


surround 

surreptitious (sur-ep-tish'us), a. [Formerly 
also suhreptitious ; = OY. surrepticc, suhreptice 
= Sp. suhrcpticio, suhrcticio = It. surreWzio, < 
L. surrepticius, suhrcpficius. surrcjyfitius, suhrej)- 
titius, stolen, clandestine, < surripere, suhriperc, 
take away secretly: see snrrept.'] 1. Done by 
stealth, or without legitimate authority; made 
or produced fraudulently; characterizedbj^ con- 
cealment or underhand dealing; clandestine. 

Who knows not how many works are in- 

graff’d into the legitimate writings of the Fathers? 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

The tongues of many of the guests had already been 
loosened by a surveplitious cup or two of wine or spirits. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, i. 

But what were tlie feelings of Pope during these suc- 
cessive surreptitioxis editions? 

I. D'Israeli, Calam. of Authors, II. 91. 

Tlie bridegroom can scarcely ever obtain even a surrep- 
titious glance at the features of his bride until he finds 
lier in his absolute possession. 

E. Ti'. Lane, Modern Egi^itians, I. 198. 

2. Acting in a crafty or stealthy way; guilty 
of appropriating secretly. 

To take or touch with surreptitious 
Or violent hand wiiat there was left for vse. 

Chapman, Odyssey, xxi. 345. 

I have not been surreptitious of whole pages together 
out of the doctor’s printed volumes, and appropriated them 
to myself without any mark or asterism, as he has done. 

Barnard, Heylin, p. 12. 

surreptitiously (sur-ep-tish'us-li), adv. In a 
suiTeptitious manner; by stealth; in an under- 
hand way. Sir T. Browne, Eeligio Medici, Pref. 

surrey (sur'i), n. A light phaeton, with or 
without a top, and hung on side-bars with end- 
springs and with cross-springs extending from 
side to side, designed to cairy four persons. 

surrogate (sur'6-gat), v. [< L. surrogatus, pp. 
of surrogarc (> It. surrogare = Sp. Pg, siibrogar 
= F. suhrogcr), put in another’s place, substi- 
tute, < suh, under, + rogarc, ask: see rogation. 
Cf. suhrogaic.'] To put in the place of another ; 
substitute. [Rare.] 

This earthly Adam failing in his office, tlie heavenly was 
sxirroyated in his room, who is able to save to the utmost. 

Dr. II. More, riiilosoplilcal Writings, General Pref. 2. 

surrogate (sur'o-gat), n. [See surrogate, y.] 1. 
In a general sense, a substitute; a person ap- 
pointed or deputed to act for another, particu- 
larly the deputy of an ecclesiastical judge, most 
commonly of a bishop or bis chancellor. 

A helper, or a surrogate, in government. 

Jer. Taxjlor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 163. 

The majority of tlicir educated men [in Germany] . . . 
are disposed to view religion either with von Hartmann 
as a mere surrogate to morality, or witli Wundt as an ex- 
crescence of the moral consciousness. 

Nexv Princeton i?cu., I. 148. 

2. In the State of New York, a judge having 
jurisdiction over the probate of tvills and the 
administration of estates. 

In England this probate jurisdiction was, from the first 
until a verj' recent date, a prerogative of tlie ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, and in two of our states the probate courts re- 
tain the names of tlie officers who exercised this function 
in the place of the bishop : in Georgia the court is called 
the court of the “Ordinary,” in New York the Surro- 
gate's" court. TT. TTiVi'on, State, § 958. 

surrogateship (sur'o-gat-slhp), n. [< surrogate 
-1- -ship.] Tlio office of surrogate. 

surrogation (sur-o-ga'shon), n. [Another form 
o[ subrogation.] Same as subrogation. [Rare.] 

I fear Samuel was too partial to nature In the surroga- 
tion of his sonnes; I doe not heare of God’s allowance to 
this act. 

Dp. Hall, Contemplations, Saul and Samuel at Endor. 

The name was borrowed from the prophet David, in the 
prediction of the apostasy of Judas, and surrogatioxi of St. 
JIatthias. Jer. Taxjlor, Works (ed. 1835), 11. 152. 

SUrrogatum (sur-o-gu'tum), n. [L., neut. of 
surrogatus, pp. of surrogare, substitute: see sur- 
rogate.'] InScotslaw, that which comes in place 
of something else. 

surround (su-round'), v, [Early mod. E. also 
snrrownd; < ME. snrounden, overflow, < OF. su- 
rounder, surondcr, < LL. supcrundarc, overflow, 
< L. super, over, + imdaro, rise in waves, surge, 
LL. inundate, overflow, deluge, < wida, wave, 
water: see ound. The verb is thus prop, sur- 
ound, parallel with ah-ound, red-ound ; in later 
use it has become confused with round, as if it 
meant ‘go round,’ and hence is usually ex- 
plained as < snr- + round^. The correct ex- 
planation is given by Minsheu (1617) and by 
Skeat (Supp.).] I. trans. If. To overflow; in- 
undate. Minsluu. 

By thencrease of waters dj'uers londes and tencmentes 
in grete qiiantite ben mrounded and destroyed. 

Slat, of lien. VII. (1489), printed by Caxton, fol. c 7. 

[(5freaf.) 



surround 

The sea . . . hath decayed, s«rroi<ndcrf, and drownediip 
much linrd grounds. Actl Jaincsl.,c.'ly}. {I-Jiicyc. Diet.) 

2. To encompass; environ; inclose on all sides, 
as a body of troops,siuTomided by hostile forces, 
so as to cut off communication or retreat; in* 
vest, as a fortified place : as, to surrouud a city ; 
to siin'ouud a detachment of the enemy. 

Our men surrounded the suamp, being a mile about, 
and shot at the Indians. 

irintAro^), Dist. New rngland, I. 270. 

3. To form an inclosuro round; environ^ en- 
circle : as, a tvall or ditch surrounds the city. 

And an embroider’d zone surrounds her slender waist. 

Dri/den, Ir of Ovid’s JIetamon)h., 4S. 
To Neptune, ruler of tlic seas j)rofound, 

Whose liquiil arms the mighty ghtbc ^nrrotmd. 

J'ope, Iliad, I.v. 210. 

On arriving (at the Pyramids] no were #a<rroi/ndrd by a 
crowd of An\bs. 

Lady Drasscy, Voyage of Sunbeam, 11. .\.\vii. 

4. To make the circuit of; circumnavigate. 

I flnde that my name-sake, Tliomas Puller, was j)ilot in 
tlio ship called the Desire, wherein (’aptain Cavendish 
surrounded the world. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. xi. (Ded ). {Davies) 
= S;to. 3. To fence in, coop tip. 

il.t luirnus. To overflow. 

streams If stopt fiirrnrrnd 

H’onirr, Albion’s Ihigland, vlli. 120. 

surround (su-round'), ». [< surround, r.] 1. 

A method of liuntiTig some aniinal.‘«, such as buf- 
faloes, by suiTounding tliem and driving them 
over a precipice, or into a deep ra\ me or otlier 
jilace from wliich theycannol o-scape. [Wo^t- 
ern r. S.] 

The plan of attack (In bunting buffaloj, w hl«, h in thN 
countrj Is familiarly ctillcd a surround, was cvpiiclilv 
agreed uiwni 

li'. T Ilornadoy, MnltljS'>nlan Report. Iss;, j| jsi 
2, A cordon of Imnters forniml for tlio purimsc 
of capturing animals by Mirrounding and dris • 
ingthem. Sfuo'tsinons (iozdln'r. 
surrounding (Mt-rounMing). )I. p'crltal ii. <if 
snrrounil, r.J 1 , .\n encirchngor encomims-mg; 
a eireuit. — 2. Something conncctiMl with <»f In-, 
longing to tlios.(- thing-' tliat usually suiTound or 
(‘uviron; an accompanying or envir<iiimg eir- 
cnmstaner or condition : generally in tlie jda- 
rnl: as. a d\\ elliiig and snrrnuudiny'- ; fa-li- 
lonable '•nrroiindiniis. 

SUrroundry (su-rounMn). a. f< surround + 
•n/.] An eneoinpassiiig; a circuit. [ICarc.] 

All this Hand within tlie rurrntindru of tin- fuiirc P'- i* 
J!]> .t/'/n/ibe/n/-, Id itrll'c, p 12'. iL'neye Dtet ) 

Surrey f ( sur'oi n. [< MIh snrrinj, < Ul'. sui niy, 
surrifi, < sinl, MUith, + roi, Ring: see south ami 
lunj. ( 'f. In h» r., the old title fur (he 

king-at-arm*! for Houthern Ihigland : oi*jiosed to 
\orrnii, and now enlled Clarcnrn lu. 
sur-royal (ser-roi'al), n. The iTiOMi-antler of 
n stag. See eut under ontlvr. 
surst, u. A Middle Knglish form of source, 
sursanuref, a. fMK..< or. •.var»nMari (f».<.sar.. 
over, + sunt r, heal, < L. ^v/7^ur<’, heal, < stintis, 
wh(de. sound: sei* .suach] A wound that is 
Iiealeil only outwardly. 

WrI ) i- kniiwc til, it nf n s'lrunnure 
111 hurgtrjc Is pi'tlluii' tin- « urr. 

r/iiinr<T. 1 nuiklln P 1 ale, I .'S'». 
IllarUiim tc \t hap sure smuire ) 

SUrSCanCGt iscr'se-aus). a, [< ( >1'. snr^i onn . I ', 
.v7/r.MV/ac< . sus]>ension, delay, < siirsmir, delay ; 
see snreeust ,] Sulisnlence ; ijuiet. 

All prcai’ln rp c'ljircl.illj Mirh np be of giMid tempir, 
and bio c w l-dnm w itb loii-t k-m-c, uu.'bt ln«. iili .ilc and 
bc.at iip'in a pwKi , hilciiLc, mi'l fur*riuirf. 

Lnri'it, >\iirkp, Nil i-o. 

BUrsize < si-r-si/';, n. [< ( iT, sui.sist , sursis { .Ml,. 
snrsiso, MijK l■'^ls<l). lit delay, surcease: see .mo-- 
ce tist .] Ill tile middle a:;es, a jienalt v im[iosed 
upon tlie tenant fiir failiii'e to pay the eastle- 
giiarl rent on the apjiointed rent-day. 

Annual n ntn mnn limes ptvied w.irdjnntiv ami wa\t 
fee, but toniiiiMid) c.istli’-guiinl nntp, {iijidile on flvul 
d.i\ b mid' r prodigl'Mip penallii s i alb ■! rurnzr* 

/'iiri/r Unt , \ 

sursolid r-"ri.i iin.i ». i. ». 

Ilic fifth Sursolld problem. SiviirMnn 

II. The lift )i power <il a <|iiant it \ . 
surstylet (si r sni), t.-, ]»ret. a nd j*|> MO shill d. 

ppi . SUI slifluit/. [< .siir- + sti/l( I J 'I'u surname. 

tJllda', t.irmitne<l tile \\ isf, w as ako < >1 ]u l w |s< sitr- 

I tiled (piei iihis ki-i aioe tlm little w e ha\ e «>f Ids w : it lugs 
id nnlv ' .\ I ‘<imiilarnt " 

J'idliT, NVnrlliie’*, .Somerset, II •J'-G. (Piint* ) 

surtax r. I. [< V. .•.iii liijt r. civi vlii\, 

< .siir-y over, + tnxrr, tax: .soo tax.] Tu put a 
surta.x, or (‘.xtra tax, on. 
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surtax (str'taks), H. [= P. surtaxc, < surtaxer, 
overtax : seo snrtax,v.'] A tax on something al- 
ready taxed ; additional tax on speeifle articles. 

The free list Is to be ciirt.ailcd, nnd, as the 5 per cent, 
sur-tax on all import duties levied since July 1, ISSC, for 
the emancipation fund was to be turned over to general 
revenue, the (50 per cent, additional taxes or sur-taxes arc 
to be incorporated with the duty rate, so that the present 
10 per cent, cl.asswill become 10 percent., the 20 percent. 
32 percent., the 30 per cent. 48 per cent., and the 40 per 
cent, 04 per cent. Appleton's Ann. Cyc., 1880, p. 1)4. 

SUrtout (s6r-tbt' or s6r-to'), [< F. suriout, 

nn overcoat, surtoiit, lit. *ovor-alF; < far-, over, 
4- tout, all, < L. toius^ nil: sec total.'] 1. A 
man’s overcoat ; especially, in recent usage, 
.such a coat cut like a frock-coat with full 
skirts. 

I learned that he was but just nnlvcd In Unginnd, nnd 
that he came from some hot country': which was the !ea- 
POD, doubtless. Ids face was so sallow, nnd that lie sat so 
near the Iienrth, and wore a surtoul In the house. 

Charlotte llronU, Jane Hyrc, xvlll. 

A gentleman in a bine surtout nnd silken berlins nc- 
com]>aided ns fiotn the hotel. Forster, Dickens, vi. 

2. In fort.y tho elevation of (ho jiarapet of a 
work at tho angles, to protect from enfilade fire. 
— Surtout do table, (n) A set of vessels, porcelain or 
faience, used for the decoration of a dinner-table or sup- 
per-table. Sets of Crown Derby biscuit ware coidainhig 
groups of rustic figures, etc., nnd of great beauty, have 
been ma«1e f«>r this pnr]K»se. (6) A single large piece, 
such as an epergne, a va.so bolding cut flowers, a decora- 
tive caebe-pol vvlfli a grow Ing planf, or n large nnd deco- 
nillve tarza or comnotltre, used to form the centnd <»rna- 
mvnt of a rliiiner-tnlde. 

EUrtr.ayt, f. t. [XI K., tin ertor for “suhtrai/, < 
Ol'. soiihtriiirc, soiilixlniirr, drnw iiwny: see siih- 
Inirl.] To liiUo ttway. [Kiirc.] 

A skeppe of palme (lieiine after to surtroy Is 

J’alladiu*, lliisbondrie (!'. F.. T.'S.X p. lOe. 

Slirtrotct, r. i. [MK,, nn orror for *.'>uhtrrtc, < 
< )V.''sonhfreiit, sonhstrait, j>p. of .vv>i//7frnire, .von/^- 
slnttn . etc., sublraet : tivosnrtrai/, .snhlrart.] To 
Militraol. 

.surtretr hem llr^t, nnd after mnltiplle. 

Falladtus, llii’tlM>iidrle (F. li. T. p. l&'k 

surturbrand (ser'tor-brand). M. f< letd. suriar- 
hianiir, jot, lit. ‘SurtV brand, ’< Nirr/nr, gen. of 
Surf I, Suit, a (iro-giaiit (< sveirtr, swart, black, 
= K. .sirnrf), 4* hretndr, braml (= K. hrand): 
-oe sirort and hrand, ».] Tlu» Ivohmdic niinn' 
for lignite, whioli oreur." in coii.siderabU' <junn- 
(ity m vari(His part.s r»f the island, intiTciihited 
botwoon bod.s <»f vidoanic rocks and tulT^. iiie 
vegi l.ithm of which It h c«uniM»*eil pn»v is that the elimate 
of Icil.iml has grown much coUlir tlian It was in Tertiary 
that s. 

suruciia (so-ri»-kd'n), II. [S. Amor.] A South 
Amonvan trogrui, Tnu/on snrucua. AKo writ- 
ten stirnf.iut. 

Slinicucu (sti-rh-kd'kd). II. [S. Amer.j Tlie 
South Ainorieun luishinastor, a venomous sor- 
pont, l.achisis niiifus-. F, Srlahr. 
survcancct, «. -\ Middle IhigUsli form of sur- 

n j/t! net . 

SUrvclllanco (‘'i r-varyansl, «. [< 1\ .snrruh 

htnci , ovrr>lght. < sum ilhtnl, <*vi*r.seeing : 

J ( lv«•r^ig!lt ; sujM-riiitendenee; fiu- 
pt'rvi.sjtiii ; vvateh; ‘'pying. 

That fort of rurrrdlanes i»f v* Iili b In id! age". Ihc young 
have neciisi-cl the old .'‘Voff, r.isilo D.uigerou«. vJIl. 

SllTVCillant (sor-varynnl ), <i. and n. [< V.sur- 
leillanl, ppr. ot snrrnlle r, o\ri>r»‘. vvateh, < snr-, 
over, 4- ntlhr.i Ii. ro/ihrrv , vvateh : see vtiftlanl.] 

I. a. Kr'oping vvateh ovrr anolhcr or others; 
o\ or.-i*eiiig ; ob'-rrvant ; vvatidiful. [Kare.] Imp. 
Ifirt. 

II. II. OjH* vvlio keep'' vvateh ovor anollior; 
a supervisor or ovri>err; also, a spy*. [Kare.] 
Iinji, Ihrt. 

SllTVCnCt (srr-veii'). r. f. (< F. surnnu', eomo 
upon. < Ii. sufurrrnire, I'oim* ujoin, overtakr*: 
'•oe sitfu rn III .] 'Fo ‘-uperviMK* upon; come us 
nn ndditioii to. 

\ Mipjuinitlon Ihal lelliargli«, Harvey, 

SUrvenuet (si r'vo-nu), n. [< OK, sumnue, a 
4Mmiing in sutldoidy.< .si/rrr/iir, eoine in sudden- 
ly : si-e .Miriv Ilf . and ef. mii/r.] The act <jf step- 
ping or eomiiig in •'Udilenly or une.\j»ee(eilly. 

(Ilf Dinisot Ni»rmaiiH In their ffunvnur. X. Dacon. 

survey (ser-va'). r. f. [Karly mod. IC. also .var- 
rmi: < }k\]\,.‘'.siirrnfin,(. AV. ’siirre in , snrne r, 
siiiroir, < Ii. Slip! rnele-rr, overlook, over.>ec, < 
.siipir, over. 4* rif/fiv, see: see suipirnsT. (T. 
purn'ji.] 1. overlofik; view at largo, us 
Iroin a eommanding position; take a eompre- 
hensiv'e view of. 

Now tliat we bane spoken <»f tlie tlrst Authors of the 
prhicipall anil tlrst Nation'', let vs si/ri/ef/ the handa anil 
lulieiitancc which (Sod gane Unto (hem. 

y*Krc/irts, rilgrimage, p. 48, 


survey 

Far as the breeze can hear, the billows foam. 

Survey our empire, and behold our home. 

Byron, Corsair, i. i. 

When all thy mercies, 0 my God, 

My rising soul surveys. Addison, Ilymn. 

I am monarch of all I survey. 

Cojrpcr, Verses supposed to be written by Alexander 

[Selkirk. 

2. To oversee; view with a scrutinizing eye; 
examine; scrutinize. 

I adventured not to approach near unto it to survay the 
particulars. Coryat, Crudities, I, {j. 

With such altered looks, . . . 

All pale, and speechless, he surveyed me round. 

Drydcn, Spanish Friar, v. l. 

3. To inspect or examine with reference to 
situation, condition, and value ; inspect care- 
fully : as, to survey a building to determine its 
value, etc. 

I am come to survey the Tower this day. 

Shak., 1 Hen. A'l., i. 3. 1. 

4. To determine the boundaries, extent, posi- 
tion, etc., of, as of any* paH of the earth’s sur- 
face by* means of linear and angular measure- 
ments, and the application of the principles 
of geometry and trigonometry’; determine the 
form nnd dimensions of, as of tracts of ground, 
coasts, harbors, etc,, so as to be able to deline- 
ate their several shapes and positions on paper. 
See survcyinej. 

Surreyiny a place, according to my idea, is taking a geo- 
metrical jilan (if It, In which every’ place is to have its true 
situation. Cook, Second Voyage, iii, 7. 

The commi'ssloners were also Impowered toiu/rrci/ the 
laiidf adjoining to the city of London, its suburbs, nnd 
wltbln two miles circuit. 

Strutt, Sports nnd rnstimes, p. lls. 
6. To r.\aminc and ascertain, as the boundaries 
nnd royalties of a manor, tho tenure of tho 
(ennnt.s, and the rent and value of the same. — 
6t. To sec; perceive; observe. 

'I'he Norvveyan lord, snrreinny vnnt.ngc, 

With fiirblhli’d anus and new supplies of men 
Dtgan a fre«h nasaiilt. Shak., Macbeth, I. 2. Cl. 

survey (sC-r-va', now sometimes also sGr'vfi), n. 
[< .v/inTi/, r.] 1, A genoriil view; a compre- 

Jien‘')ve jiro.^-pcet. 

Time, that t.akes surrey of all the world, 

Must have a stop. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 62. 

I’mler his proud sunry the city lies, 

SirJ. Denham, Cooper's Hill, 1. 25. 

Wlint I purpose to do ... is .. . to attempt a sketch 
or i»f/rrr>/ of tin- dillercnt fonns and phn«e‘i which gam- 
bling lias a-^iimed at tlie present day in this country. 

Sineteenth Century, XXVI. 841. 

2. A jinrtienhir view; nn examination or in- 
si>oetion of all thejmrts orparticuhir.s of a thing, 
with a design to aseertain the condition, (puin- 
tity, or finality: as, a survey of tho stores, pro- 
visions, or munitions of a ship; a ,vanTy of roads 
and iiridgf's; a snrvt'if of buihlings intended to 
ascertain their condition, value, and exposure 
to fire. 

The Cert) fy catli of tlie Suniey of alle the late Coll.Tgy ?. 
fliauntrvc.nree cliapjielles, irmtenillyes.brotlienUs, and 
Guybte«' Fnylish Gift/K(n. F. T S.), p. f.03. 

o that you could turn your eye*? toward the napes of 
y our neck«, and make but nn Interior survey of your good 
pelves ; Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 44. 

3. In insuranre, n idan or description, or both, 
of the ]>resent existing state or condition of 
tho thinginsnrod, inelmling commonly' in nnpli- 
oations for fire-iiisuranco the nresoiit moao of 
use so far as material to tin* risK ; more loosely, 
tlie description or rojircsentations. including 
iiitciTogatories and answers, constituting tho 
aiiplieatioii dra^^^l no or adopted by the agent 
of the insurer. — 4. Tlie operation of finding tho 
eoiitour, dimensions, ]>osition. or other partic- 
ulars of any part of the earth’s surface, coast, 
liarbor, tract of land, etc., and representijig 
tho satno on pajier; also, tho measured plan, 
account, or exposition of such nn ojioration. 
See surrcyiiifj, and ordnance survey (under on/- 

7ifiiirr). 

The surrey I'* not that which required in order to ols 
tain a i»:iteiit, but merely llie meavuiing olf of the claim 
by metes ami bounds and eourpcs and distniices. 

Il'ai/r, Mining Law, p. 40. 

5. A species of auction, in which fnnns are dis- 
])osed of ffir a i>erio(l covering three lives. 
(Prov. I'hig.] — 6. A district for tlie collection 
of tlic customs, under tho inspection and au- 
thority of a particular onieer. [b’. B.] —Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, a survey of the coa'^ts and ri\ers 
of tlip t’niled States carried out by an ofllee of the 'J’rea- 
FUiy Department, called by this na*me. The Supeiintrn- 
dent of the (’oast and Geodetic Sur\£’y is charged w ith this 
work, nnd with the publication of annual lejmrtp. tidc-ta- 
blcs.paillng-dircctlons.and mapsand cliaits. On the other 
band, the lUrcctor of the Geological and Mlncialogieal 
Survey Is an onieer of the Depaitmcnt of the Interior. — 



survey 

Court of regard (or survey) of dogs. Sec regard.— 
Medical survey, in the navy, an examination by a medi- 
cal officer, ordered in tlie case of a person disabled.— Ittg- 
onometrical survey. See trigonometrical. =S 3 T 1 . 1 and 
2. Keview, examination, inspection, retrospect, 
surveyable (s6r-Ta'a-bl), a. CJapable of being 
pui’vej’ed. Carhjlc. 

surveyalt (ser-vfi'al), n. [< survey + -«?.] Sur- 
vey. Barrow., Works, III., Sorm. 39. 
surveyance (ser-va'nns), n. [< ME. snrvciancc, 
snrvciauucc, < OF. snrvciancc, F. survcancc^ over- 
sight, < *survcicrj oversee : see survey."] Siirvey- 
orship; survey. 

Youre is the charge of al hir surveiannee, 

■\Vhil that they been under youre governauncc. 

Chaucer, Physician’s Tale, 1. 05. 

I give you the mrveganec of my new-bought ground. 

Middleto}i, Solomon Paraphrased, To the Geiitlemen- 

[Iteaders. 

surveying (s6r-va'ing), n. [Verbal n. of sur- 
vey, r.] The art or the process of determining 
the boundaries and area of a part of the earth’s 
surface from actual measurement of lines and 
angles; the art of determining the form, area, 
surface, contour, etc., of any section of the 
earth’s surface, and delineating the same on a 
map or plan. 

5'»rr«in«:7istlie.'irt of delennining the relntivc positions 
of prominent points and other objects oji the surface of 
the ground, and making a graphical delineation of the in- 
cluded are.i. Encyc. Hrit., XXII. C95. 

Land-surveying, the determination of the area, shape, 
etc., of tracts of land.— Marine or hydrographical sur- 
veying, the determination of the forms oi coasts and har- 
bors, the positions anti distances of objects on tlie shore, 
of islands, rocks, and shoals, the entnmccs of rivers, the 
depth of water, nature of the bottom, etc.— Military sur- 
veying. See rcconnnwuncc.— Plane surveying. Sec 
pfand.— Topographical surveying, the determination 
not only of the lUrection and lengths of the principal linos 
of a traetto be surveyed, but also of the undulations of the 
surface, the directions and locations of its watercourses, 
and all the accidents, vhctlicr natural or artltlcial, that 
distinguish it from the level plain. 

stirve 3 ring-vessel(s('r-vii'in(;-ves''el), u. A ves- 
sel fitted for and engaged in tlie caiTving 07i of 
a marine survey. 

surveyor (sir-v.Vor), n. [< J[E. siirra'nr, < AF. 
siiiTcour; as siin-ci/ + .oi-l.] 1. One wlio sur- 

veys or views. [Rare.] 

The briglitcst of stars appeer the most unsteady and 
tremulous in their light: not fron: any rpiality inlicrent in 
tliemselvcs, but from tlie vapors tliat float beloM-, and from 
tlie imperfection of vision in the Kttnci/or. 

Landor, Diogenes and Plato. 

2. An overseer; a superintendent. [Rare.] 

iVere't not madness, tlien, 

To make tiie fox rnrm/or of tlie fold? 

SAnA-.,2IIcn. Vf., iil. 1. 253. 

3t. A household officer; a supervisor of tlie 
other servants. Ilahccs Book (F. F. T. S.), p. 
317.— 4. One who views and examines some- 
thing for the purpose of ascertaining its con- 
dition, quantity, or quality: ns, a sitn-ci/or of 
roads and bridges; a surr'eyor of weiglits and 
measures. — 5. One who measures land, or 
practises the art of survcj'ing. 

What land Eoc're the worlds furcciior, tlie Sun, 

Can measure in n day, I d.are call mine. 

Dc1;kcr and Ford, Sun's Darling, ill. 

6. An ofTicer of the British navy whose duty it 
is to supervise the building aiid repairing of 
ships for the navy.— Marine surveyor, Scej/mn'nc. 
— Surveyor of the customs, surveyor of the port, in 
U. S. rcrenue laws, an ofllcer at many ports of entrj' lio 
is subject In general to the direction of tlje collector of 
the port, if tlierc be one, and whose duties are to suptr- 
intend and direct all inspectors, weighers, measurers, and 
gagers; to report once a week to tlu* collector absence 
from or neglect of duty of such officers; to visit or in- 
spect vessels arriving and to make return in writing to 
the collector of all vessels arrived on the preceding day, 
specifying particulars of vessels ; to put on board one or 
more inspectors immediately after arrival; to ascertain 
distilled spirits Imported, and rate according to laws ; to 
ascertain whether goods Imported agree witli permits for 
latiding tlie same ; to superintend lading for exportation ; 
and to examine and from time to time, and particularly 
on the first jronda 5 's In .Tanuar>' and July in each year, 
trj* the weights, etc., and correct tlicm according to the 
standards. At ports to which a surveyor only is ap- 
r)ointed, it is liis duty also to receive and record copies 
of all manifests transmitted to him by the collector, to 
record all permits granted by tlie collector, distinguishing 
gage, weight, measure, etc., of goods specified, and to take 
care that no goods be unladen without proper permit. 
—Surveyors’ chain. .Secc/fain, 3.— Surveyors’ cross, 
an instrument used by surveyors to establish perpendicu- 
lar lines. It has four sights set at right angles on a brass 
cross which can be fastened to a tripod or single staff. 
When the adjustment of the instrument is sucli that one 
pair of sights coincides witli a given or base line, a lino 
perpendicular to this can bo readily observed or traced 
by means of the otlier palrof sights.— Surveyors’ level. 
See fcrcfl.— Surveyors’ pole, a pole usually nuarked off 
into foot spaces for convenience in measuring, these being 
painted in strongly contrasted colors, that It maybe read- 
ily distinguished from surrounding objects at a distance. 
It is used in ranging lines. 
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surveyor-general (sfcr-va'or-jen'e-ral), n. 1. 
A principal surveyor: as, the surveyor-general 
of the king’s manors, or of woods and parks in 
England. — 2. [cap.] An officer of the Interior 
Department of the United States government, 
who, tmder the direction of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, supervises the sur- 
veys of public lands. 

surveyorship (s^r-va'or-ship), «. [< surveyor 
4- -ship.] The office of surveyor. 

SUrvieWf (s6r-vu'), «. [< sitr- + view.] A sur- 
vey; a looking on the surface onl 3 '. AliUoUy On 
Def. of Hnmb. Reraonst. 

surviewt (S6r--vu'), r. t. {Oi.survieWy and sur- 
vey.] To survey. Spenscry Shci). Cal., Februarj'. 
surviset (ser-viz'), r. t. [Cf. survcijy supervise.] 
To look over; siipendse. 

It is the most vile, foolish, absurd, palpable, and ridicu- 
lous escutcheon that ever this eye sitrri.^cd. 

J>. Jonson, Everj' ilan out of his llumour, Hi. 1. 

survivability (ser-vi-va-bil'i-ti), n. [< survive 
4- -ability.] Capability of surviving. 

It must be held that these rule.s still determine the stir- 
rivahility of actions for tort, except where the law has 
been specially modified or changed by statute. 

09 X. y. Reports, 2CO. 

survival (p6r-vi'val), w. \^<. survive 4- -n?.] 1. 

The act of surviving or outliving; a Ihung be- 
3 *oud the life of another person; in general, 
the fact of litnng or c.xisting longer than the 
persons, things, or circumstances which have 
formed the original and natural enWronmont: 
often spoeificnllj’ applied to the case of a rite, 
habit, belief, or the like remaining in exis- 
tence after wliat justified it has passed awaj*. 

The occurrence of this D. if. (Dit« Manibus, inscribed 
on tombs by ancient Koinnns) in Clirlstlan epitaphs is an 
often-noticed c.asc of religious surriral. 

E. I). Ti/lor, Trim. Culture, II. 110. 
Xo small number of nhat the EngHsli stigmatize as 
Americanisms are eases c*f surriral from former good 
usage. ir/iiOiri/, Life ami Growth of Lang., lx. 

2, Olio who or that wliicli thus siu'tives, out- 
lives, or outlasts. 

Surrivalf In Negro riincral Ceremonies. Just before 
Ic.'olng, a voman, whom 1 judged to be the berc.aved 
mother, laid upon the mound two or three infants* toys. 
Looking about among the Large number of graves of chil- 
dren, 1 observed this practice to be verj' general. 

The Academy, Dec. 28, 1889, p. 442. 
Opinions belonging properly to lower Intelleclnal levcl.a, 
which have held their place Into the higher by mere force 
of ancestral tnuhtion ; the«e arc survivals. 

E. R. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 403. 

3. In hiol., tlio factor the continued existence 

of some forms of animal and vegetable life af- 
ter tlic time when certain related forms liave 
become extinct ; also, the law or underlying 
principle of such continued existence, ns by 
the proco.s.sof natural selection: in either case 
more full\* called survival of the fittcsty and 
by implication noting the extinction of otlier 
organisms less fitted or unfit to survive the 
struggle for existence. Surxival in this sense sim- 
ply extends the ordinary application of tlic word from 
the individual organism to the species, genus, etc., and 
t.akes Into account geological as well ns historical times. 
See under selection and Survival Of the 

test, a phrase used by Herbert Spencer to indicate the 
jirocess or result of natural selection (which sec, under 
fclection). 

Plants depend for tliclr prosperity mainly on air and 
light. . . . .Natural selection will favour the more up- 
right-growing forms; individuals with structures that 
lift them above the rest are the fittest for the conditions; 
and bv the continual of the Jitfest such structures 

must become established. 

II. Spcjiecr, Prin. of llloL, § 193. 
Survivance (ser-vrvans), n. [< F. survivance, 

< survivautf ppr. of survivrcy surtivo: see sur- 
vive.] Survivor.sliip. [Rare.] 

Ills son had the surrivaure of the stadtholdcr-sldp. 

lip. Jluniet, Hist. Own 'I'imcs. (Latham.) 

survivancy (sCT-vi'van-si), v. [As survivance 
(see -n/).] Same hh survivance. Bp. Burnet. 
{Imp. Diet.) 

survive (^(T-Viv')» V.; pret. and pp. survived, 
l)pv. surviving, [< F. rurvivre = Pr, sohreviurc 
= Sp, sohrevivir = Pg. sobreviver = It. sopravvi- 
vcrcy live longer than, < JAj.supcrviverc, owtYivc, 

< L. .super y over, 4- vivcrcy live: see vivid. Cf. 
drvivcy revive.] I. trans. To outlive; live or 
exist bej’ond the life or existoneo of; outlast 
bej’ond some specified point of time, or sonic 
given person, thing, event, or circumstance: 
as, to survive one’s nscftilncss. 

If tijou survive iny well-contented day. 

When that churl Death niy bones witli dust shall cover. 

Shak., Somicts, xxxil. 
Laborious hinds, 

Wlio had surviv’d the father, serv’d the son. 

Coicpcr, Task, Hi. 748. 


susceptibility 

It is unfortunate that so few early Eubman inscriptions 
have survived the accidents of time. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 131. 
= Syn, Outlive, Surrive. outlive. 

II, intrans. To remain alive or in existence; 
specifically, to remain alive after the death or 
cessation of some one or something. 

Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive. 

5'Afri'., Liicrece, 1. 204. 
Long as Time, in Sacred Verse survive. 

Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 
The race fjfrmrs whilst the individual dies. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

survivency (s6r-vi'ven-si), n. [< LL. supervi- 
vcn{i-)Sy’ppi\ of supervivere, outlive: see survive 
and -c//.] A surviving; survivorship. [Rare.] 
Inp. Did. 

surviver (sfer-vi'ver), n. [< survive 4- -eri.] 
Same as survivor. 

survivor (s6r-vi'vor), n. [< surx'ive + -ori.] 

1. One who or that which sur^^ves after the 
death of another. 

Death is what man should wish. But, oh 1 what fate 
Shall on thy wife, thy sad ^umror, wait! Roxce. 

He was seventy years old when he was left destitute, 
the sumVor of those who should have survived him. 

Macaiday, Hist. Eng., vii. 

2. In law, that one of two or more designated 
persons who lives the longest: usuallj' of two 
joint tenants, or any two persons who have a 
joint interest. 

survivorship (ser-vi'vor-ship), n. [< survivor 
+ -shij).] 1. The state of surviving; survival. 

We [an ill-assorted couple] are now going into the coun- 
tr>’ together, with only one hope for making this life agree- 
able, survivorship. Steele, Tatler, No. 53. 

2. In law, the right of a joint tenant or other 
person who )ms a joint interest in an estate to 
take the whole estate upon tho death of the 
otlier. When there are more than two joint tenants and 
successive deaths occur, the whole estate remains to the 
survivors and finally to the last survivor. 

3. An expcctativo to a specified benefice; the 
right and prmlcge to bo collated in the future 
to a specified benefice not vacant at the time 
of tho gi’ant.— CThance of survivorship, the chance, 
according to tables of mortality, that a person of one age 
has of outliving a person of a different age. 

Surya (sor'yU), ». [< Skt. the sun: see 
In Jlindu myth., the god of the sun. 
Sus^ (siis), «. [NL., < L. sus = GiV. a hog, pig: 
see sow-, swine.] A Linnean genus of non- 
ruminant lioofed quadrupeds, containing all 
tlie swine kiiouTi to him, now restricted to Sus 
scrofa, tho wild boar, and closely related forms, 
and made t) 7)0 of tho family Sutdse. See cut 
under boar. 

SUS^, n. Tho Tibetan antelope, Pantholoj)S hodg- 
soni. E.P. Wright. 

susannite (su-zan'it), h. [< (see def.) 

4* -itt-.] A mineral liaviug tho composition 
of loadliillitc, but supposed to ciystallize in the 
rliombohcdral system. It is found at the Su- 
sanna mine, Leadhills, Scotland, 
susceptibility (su-sep-ti-bil'i-ti), a. ; pi. suscep- 
tibilities (-tiz). [=F. susccptibilitc = Sp. suscep- 
tihilidad = Pg. susceptihilidade = It. suscetti- 
biliidy < ML. susccptibi(iia{t-)s, ppr. of *suscc 2 )ti- 
hilis, susceptible: sae susceptible.] 1, The state 
or character of being susceptible; the capa- 
bility’ of receiving impressions or change, or of 
being influenced or alloctod; sensitiveness. 

All deficiencies are supplied by the susceptibility of 
those to whom they [works of the imagination] are ad- 
dressed. Macaulay, John Dryden. 

Everj’mlnd is In a peculiar state of susceptibility to cer- 
tain impressions. If. Wallace, Epicureanism, p. 219. 

2. Capacity for feeling or emotion of any’ kind ; 
sensibility: often in the plural. 

So I thought then ; I found afterwards that blunt sus- 
ccjdibilUies are very consistent with strong propensities. 

Charlotte Jironte, I’lofessor, x. 
It lias become a common-place among us that the moral 
susceptibilities which we find in ourselves would not exist 
but for the action of law and authoritative custom on 
many generations of our ancestors. 

T. II. Green, ITolegoinena to Ethics, § 205. 
Conscience includes not only a susceptibility to feeling 
of a certain kind, but a power or faculty of recognising 
the presence of certain cjualitics in actions (rightness, 
justness, Ac.), or of judging an act to have a certain moral 
character. J. Sully, Outlines of Bsychol., p. 558. 

3. Specifically', a sjiocial tendency’ to experi- 
ence emotion; peculiar mental sensitiveness. 

His (Horn'al character scorns full of per- 

liaps too nmeh so for its natural vigour. His novels, ac- 
coidingly, . . . verge towards the sentimental. 

Carlyle, German Literature. 
In these fits of susceptibility, eveiy glance seemed to 
him to bo cliaigcd either v ith offensive jiity or with ill- 
re])rcBsod disgust. George Eliot, Alill on the Floss, ii. 4. 



susceptibility 
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suspectless 


Magnetic Busceptlblllty, tlio cocfflolent of iniluced 
magnetization ; a quantity, constant for a given substance, 
which, imiltiplied by the total force acting upon a particle 
of a magnetic body, gives the intensity of the magnctiza* 
tion.— Stiinulua susceptibility. Sco atimulus. 

susceptible (su-sep'ti-bi), a. [< F. susceptible 
= Sp. susceptible = Pg. susccpiivcl = It. suscct- 
libilc, < ML. *suscc 2 >tibilis, capable, susceptible, 
< L. suscipcrc, pp. susceptus, take up, take upon 
one, fiiulcrtako, receive: see suscipieut.2 1. 
Capable of receiving or admitting, or of being 
affected ; capable of being, in some vny, pas- 
sively affected; capable (of); accessible (to): 
commonly with 0 / before a state and to before 
an agency: ns, susceptible o/pain; susceptible 
to flattery: but of is sometimes used also in 
the latter ease. 

This subject of man’s body Is of all other things in na- 
ture most 8 usce 2 itible 0 / remedy. 

lincon. Advancement of Learning, il. 

Hill, who was a very amiable man, was infinitely too 
suscejitible 0/ criticism ; and rope, >vho seems to have had 
a personal regard for liim, injured those nice feelings as 
little as possible. /. D'lgracli, Calam. of Authors, 11. 8 S. 
II sheds on souls /mxrcpliblc 0 / light 
The glorious dawn of an eternal day. Youuj. 

It now appears that the negro race is, more than any 
other, siifccptihle 0 / nipid civilization. 

Eincnoii, Misc., West Indian Emancipation. 

I’ho end ami object of all knn^\ lodge should he the 
guidance of human action to good results in ail ttic varied 
kinds and degrees of goodness 0 / which that action is 
sui'ccjitiblc. Mivart, Nature and Thought, ji. 2f>7. 

2. Capable of emotional impression; readily 
impressed; impressible; sensitive. 

He wa.s ns tenderh grateful for klndnes.s ns he was fiif- 
ccptiblc of slight and wrong 

Tfinckcrnit, Henry Csrnotul. x. 

The jealousy of a >aln and suFcrptiblr child. 

lUiltrcr, Lavt Days of I'oinpeli, ili •!. 

susceptibleness (su-sep'ti-bl-nes), JI. Huseep- 
til)ility. Bdikif, 

susceptibly (su-sop'tiddi), (UU\ In a snscep- 
tible manner. 

SUSCeption (su-sci)'sbon), n. [< V. ption 
= Sj>. sitf'CCjinoii = It. .s'fi.s’n - noM', < L, 
ti<t(n-), an undertaking:, < f^nsnjirrc, jip. sKsetp. 
fa.v. take up, undertake: m'o sn^ninrut.] 'Dm' 
net of taking' upon tuie's self, or undertnkuig. 

The descent of (tod to the niFiU'ptnin <>f htnnan naltuc. 

Jer Tniitur, Works (ul. I'.t.'i), 1 •> 

susceptive (*'U-sep'tlv). o. [= ^JI. 

= It. .vn.s('( ///( o, < N Ij. ns, < h. .sn.sr#/'- 

tns. pp. of snsfV/JMV, fak(' up: see siix'ijiu nt ] 
Capnl»!(‘ of adimtliii;:; readily adnuttiug: su"- 
oei)tilple. 

Thou w dt he more jiat lent of w jong, quiet under alt routs 
and Injuries of uiconu-nienees. 

Jrr Tnt/li;r, \\orKt(ed Is.-.'.), I ‘ju 

In his deep mycrjifirr lie.irt he (io»etlje| felt a thousand 
(inus tnoi e keenl) than un>on<-ils( loiiM ft • I 

7 Ar \pill Jo, p 

susceptiveness (.‘‘U*M'l)'tiv-iies). n. The prop- 
erty of lieuij: Miseeptive ; suscejd ihilit y. Imp. 
Diet. 

susceptivity (Mis-eii-tiv'i-tl), n. [< .su.srfi>tirr 

4- -ill/.] Capacity of aiimittm^' ; .su*>copt ilulity. 

Nor can '\e Inoe an> Idia of inattir whiih doe* not 
Impl} a natur.d iliseeiptiiillit), and fifct'jifiviiii of >arloU.s 
shaiies ami inudillcalion*'. 

ILeligion of Nature, \ 

susceptor (Mi->ep't<»r), n. [< L. .sn.sfv;i/o/ , an 
umlerlaker, n eonlraotfir. < sii'>rijur<, pp. .sns- 
M‘{‘ .s//.sr/po n/. ] One \\ Im undort alve** ; 
a fjodfatlier; a sponsor, [Karo.] 

The elmrch uses toa.s^lgn new relations l<* the i.iteihn- 
tneiib, spiritual f.ilhtih, and fxfcrjiturf 

Jer W tn ks (ed. Isj',) i 117 . 

suscipiency (su-sipT-en-si), n. [<.s-n.sny)/M((f) + 
-r//.] The ([ualityof heiiit: suseijiient ; susei*p- 
tibllity; reception; admission. [Kare,] 

The assiimeil ehasni lielween pure Intellect and pure 
sen^e, between power to coiicehe and ineri’ juiFeijnr/ini 
to perceive Jvur. .S'yi-e. , XIX. •'s, 

suscipient (su-sjp'i-ent), (I. and n. f< L. .sns- 
cipif iiit-)s, j)pr. of ,s//.sr/yi( rr, take up, undertake, 
undergo, receive, < su.'>-,sitlm-,fxn' suh. iimler. + 
Cdptrc, take: see rdjidhh.] I. a. Keceivin^; 
:idmittint:. [itare.] 

It was an unmeasurable giace of pio\ Idenee and dis- 
j)en«.\tion whitb (iod did exliihlt to tlie wise men. . 
disposing the luinlBtiies of his gr.iee sweetly, and h) pro- 
I'urtion to the capacities of the iierson 

Jcr. Toylor, Works (etl. isJ.'O, I is. 

II. It. One vho takes or admits; one w’lio rc- 
eoives. [Itaro,] 

(jud gives the grace of tlie Facrament. lint . . he does 
nut alw a^b give it at the instant in \> hieh the eliurcli gi> es 
the sacrament (as if there he a secret Impedinient in the 
suFcijnent). Jrr. Toiilor, Works (ed. I. l‘J0. 

suscitabilityt (siis"i-t(i-bil'i-1i), ». [< susritutr 
+ -ubititu.’} Tlio state or quality ot being 


readily roused, raised, or excited; excitability. 
7J. Jonson. (Imp. Diet.) 

suscitatet (sus'i-tiit), v. i. [< L. suscitatus, pp. of 
suscitarc (> It. susciiarc = .Sp. Pg. suscilar = P. 
suscitcr), lift up, elevate, ar-ousc, excite, < sub, 
under, H- citarc, cause to move, arouse, excite : 
soo cite. Cf. resuscitate.) To rouse; excite; 
call into life and action. 

They which do ento or drinkc, Imtiyng those wisdomes 
[wise sentences, etc.] cucr in stghte, . . . may sussitatc 
some (lisputation or reasonyngc wherby some part of 
tyme sbaU bo saued w’hicho els . . . wolde be Idcly con- 
sumed. Sir T. £lyot, TlieGoveriiour, li. 3. 

SUSCitationt (sns-i-tfi'shon), «. [< F. stiscifa- 
tion =r Sp. suscitacion = Pg. suscita^do = It. 
suscitazionCy < LL. susciiatio{n-)f an awaken- 
ing, resuscitation, < L. suscitarc, pp. suscitatus, 
arouse, excite : see suscifatc.'] Tlio act of arous- 
ing or oxeiting. 

The temple is snpposcil to be dissolved, and, being so, 
to 1)0 raised again ; therefore the fntFcHation must answer 
to the dissolution. Jip. Peariton, E.vpos. of Creed, v. 

If the malign concoction of Ids humours should cause a 
fiifcitation of Ids fever, he might soon grow delirious. 

/•’iVh/in^, .Toseph Amlrewa, 1. 13. 

SUSi (sd'.si), 'll, [< ITiml. if»7.vr.] A fine cotton 
fabric striped with silk or other material of a 
different color, the stripe.s riiniiing in the direc- 
tion of tho warp. 

SUskinf (sus'kiii), a. [Prop. .sr,s7.*/M/ < OFlem. 
scsl:cn, si.sKcn, a coin so called, same ns seshen, a 
die witli six sjiots, < s(s, six, + dim. -Irn, F. kin.'] 
A small silver, or bnso silver, coin of Flemish 
origin, current in England ns a penny or a half- 
penny in tho fifteentli eenlury. 

5tf*Ainj», crocards, gallcj-pcnides, and pollanls were base 
coins, cldclly of the llftecnth ccidiir)'* who«c value would 
iU’pciid upon that of the money they indtated, ns well ns 
U|H>n the amount of the crcilidlly of the persons iijwn whom 
tiny were palme<l. I.arge (|iiantitles were mnmifnetured 
in the Ix»w (.'omdilcs, and foiiml their way here in bales of 
clotli. *V. oiul Q., Ttli for., VI. IHL 

suslik (sus'lik), «. [Also .v()h.s7i7j; < l^tiss. .va.s*. 
ttf:u.] A Eiirasiatic s\)oru\o}iWi\o, Spcnnophilu.'i 





ntitfiiv: hciieo. soiiH* related siM'eiC.'' of that ge- 
nn^: a kind of grouml-sijninel. 
suspect ( Mi'‘-pekt '). r. [< F..vi/*/>rrf/r =r Pr. Sp. 
Aosp(<7ior = IV- = It. ttarr, < L. 

sii'-pfctan . look ni> at, wateh. oi*‘ierve. snsjieef, 
iiu^lrnst. fre«|. ot .susjnnn. p]i. .siisprctii.':, loid; 
np at, vu.speet, iin.'-truvi, < .suh. under. + spin rc, 
IfKiknt: ^ee >;«rm<7c.] I. /ruav. 1. To imagine 
to exist ; have a vague or slight <*pinion of the 
oxistenee (»f, often on eak or trivial e\ idem*e ; 
mistrust ; .'•iirinivt*. 

My heart more tiian ndne eje can see. 

.s/mt l it And , d. ;{ 

They mrjvetrJ tlieniHelnr* dl-eom red. and l«» colour 
their guilt, the l>etter to delude Idni, so eonlciited hit 
dislre tn tr.nte, hh I’liinnee wn^ neere frangtit. 

tpioted In Coj't. John .Smith « Work’*, II 7s. 

Any tibjeet m*t well difceined In tlio dark frar and 
jpliantn^j will rvirj>rct to tie a glioti. 

ilurton. Aunt, of Mel , p 
IaI us at most furits’ct, not pro\c our Wrongs. 

Coiurrnr, tr. of (hid s Art of Ixivo. 

2. To imagiiK’ to Im guilty, upon slight evi- 
denee or without proof. 

1 do fufjtrct thee xer) grievously. 

.SVirtA,. K John, Iv 3. 131. 

In the waj of Trade, we still nuejirct the smoothest 
Hc.’ders of the deepest Heslcie*. 

Ompreve, Old Ilachelor, Iv. 3 

3. To hold to bo uneertaiii ; doubt; mistrust; 
distrust. 

(Jenehmrd Furjircts the IHslorj of the Assyrian great- 
ncHse Pilgrimage, p. 71. 

(ipheetianknnoiigh will not come at va, that causes vs 
Fiiyjtt-ct his former jiniiidses. 

(pioted III Cii;d. John Works, 11. 

In imlitles it Ib held FU’t}»‘etetl, or to tic employed with 
jmlgmenl. Itncon, Physical rnlde?, vl. 

4t. Tolookujito: respect; e.steom. [AEatiu- 
ism.] 

Not fUFjtcctintf the dignity of an nndmo^ador, nor of Ids 
country. A'ert/i, tr. of Plidnicti, p. 027. (rrene/o) 

Suspected bill of bcaltb. See bill 0 / health, under W//3. 


II. intrnns. To imagine guilt, danger, or the 
like ; bo suspicious. 

But, 0, what damned minutes tells he o’er 

Who dotes, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly loves ! 

Shak., Othello, ill. 3. 170. 

suspect (sus-pekt'), a. and )i.i [< ME. suspect, < 
OF. (and F.) suspect = OSp. suspccto = Pg. sus- 
pcito = It. sospetto, < L. suspcctus, pp. of suspi- 
ccrc, suspect: see suspect, v.) I. a. 1. Suspect- 
ed ; suspicious. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Suspect his face, susjJcct his word also. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 485. 

Be not cnryoiis to wete or know’e what thin suspect 
women do. Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 30. 

Alio other suspect bokes, botlic in Englissh and in laten. 

J'olitical Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall^ p. 35. 

2. Doubtful ; uneortain. 

Sordid Interests or aflectation of strange relations are 
not like to render your reports suspect or partial. 

GlanviUc. 

II. 1. A suspected person; one suspected 
of a crime, offeiiso, or tho like. 

WTiose case in no sort I do fore-jtidg, being ignorant of 
the secrets of the cause, but take 1dm ns the law* takes 
him, hitherto for a suspect. ]Vils<yn, James I. (Xarcs.) 

rollticnl suspects aw'aiting trial are not the only persons 
therein coidlned, nor are tho casemates of the Trubetskoi 
bastion the only cells In that vast state jirison. 

0. Kennan, The Century, XXXV. 750. 

2t. Something suspicious; something causing 
suspicion. 

It Is good . . . that the novelty, though it be not re- 
jected, yet be held for ii susjtect. 

Bacon, Innovations (ed. 18S7). 

suspect! (sus-pekt'), n.- [< ME. suspect, < OF. 

stuipcct, < L, suspcctus, a looking upward, re- 
gard, esteem, < suspiccrc, look up at, suspect: 
see .‘fh.v/irck r.] 1. Suspicion. 

The peple anon hath susjKCt of this thyng. 

Chaucer, I’hyslclan’s Talc, 1. 20.3. 

Von w.ar against jonr rcputnllon, 

And draw within the compass of susjicet 
The iinvlolatcd honour of your wife. 

Shak., C.of E., HI. 1. S7. 

2. A vague or slight ojiinion. [Earc,] 

There h Inman the susjKct that in the translcmt course 
of things theicisyet an intimation of that which is not 
transient. Mul/ord, Republic of God, p. 243. 

SUSpectable (sns-pek'ta-bl), (t. [< suspect + 

■(wlc.] Ijiiible to be snspected, [Karo.] 

It Is an old remark that he who labours bard to clear 
blm«elf of a crime he Is not charged with renders him- 
self fu*}xett\ble. Quot. Jrom AVi(’i«-;)n;xT bp Sares. 

SUSpectant (sns-pok'tnnt), fi. [< L. 
f(ni(f-)v, ppr. of su^pcctarc, look up at: see 
;»r(7.] In her., same ns sjtcctant, 

suspcctedly (sim-pok'tLMl-li), adr. In a sus- 
jicetcd manner; so ns to excite susjiieion; so 
to be snspected. Jcr. I'aiftov (?), Artif. 
lIiiiiiKomenoss, ]i. 911. 

Biispectedncss (su‘-]iek'ted-nos), n. Tho stntc 
of iM'ing snsjieeted or doubted. Imp. Diet. 

SUSpecter (sns-pcU'ter), n. [< susptef + -eri.] 
One w ho snspects. 

A lust' sut]>4'ctcr of iv Nligin'a honour. 

I'lttchfT, Huinoroufi Lieutenant, iv. S. 

suspcctfult (pus-jickt'ful), a. [< suspect, n.-, + 
■tut.] 1. Apt to siisnect or mistrust. Saunders, 
Phy-iogiiomie (IGoHy {Sans.) 

I will do much, sir, to preserve his life, 

And jour Innocence ; bo not jou susjKct/ul. 

Shirtcii, Traitor, HI. 2. 

2. Exciting susiiicion. 

A lUnident and susiH'ctjfull prolilbltion. 

.ViVfon, Arcopagitica, p. 34. 

SUSpectible (sus-pek'ti-bl), a. [< suspect + 
-ihlr.] Linhlo to ho susiiected. Itichardsou, 
Claris'ia Hnrlowe, II. Ixxxi. [Enro.] 

SUSpectiont (sus-pek'shpn), n. [A vnr. of 
pietou, n^sumingtlio form of L. suspeetio{U’), a 
looking up to, < suspicere, pp. suspcctus, look up 
to, suspect: see Suspicion. 

Yet liastuw caught afals su.fjicetion. 

CAniffcr, Frol, to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. .30(1. 
(This Is tlio ^•cn^Ung of the sixtcenth ccntur)- edition ninl 
in'l'jrwhltt for the sufjH'cioun (modern <fi/.‘‘ 7 »iVi’oii) of the 
manuBcrlpts.) 

That yowe mayo hee . . . owte of all suspretion that 
jowDshal not bee deceaueil, make me the puyde of Ibis 
viago. Peter Martpr (tr. in Ihlen’s first Ikioks on 

[America, ed. Arber, p. 117). 

BUSpectiousnesst (sus-pek'shus-ues), n. Sus- 
picion; suspiciousness. 

Se you any sus]>ectinv.mcfs in this mater? I pray you 
shewc me or I semlc the money. 

/i’mirr.s, tr. of Fioissiirt’a Chron., II. clxvH. 

suspectlesst (sus-jiekl'les), rr. [< suspect, a.-, 
4* -/c.s’A’.l 1. Not suspecting; Inning no suspi- 
cion. Iicv. T. .tdams, VIovks, 111. 5ij. — 2. Not 
suspected; not mistrusted. 
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suspensor 


This shape may prove siispecilesse, and the fittest 
To clond a godliead in. 

neywootl, .lupiter and lo (Works, ed. 1S74, VI. 272). 
suspend (sus-pend'), v. [< ME. suspcndcu, < 
OF. (and F.) suspciidrc = Pr. snspendrc = Sp. 
Pg. stif:pcii(lcr = It. sospendcrc, < L. suspcndcrc, 
hang up, hang, < sus-, sitls-, for sub, under, + 
pcmlcrc, hang: see pendent.'] I. Irans. 1. To 
cause to hang; make to depend from anything; 
liang: as, to suspend a hall hy a thread; lienee, 
to hold, or keep from falling or sinking, as if 
by hanging: as, solid particles suspended in a 
liquid. 

After III monetlies do lieni mspende. 

And right goode licoure of hem wol descende. 

Palladim, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 90. 
A inusquito-curtain is susipcndtd over the bed by means 
of four strings, which arc attached to nails in the wall. 

E. IT. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 100. 
Milk of Magnesia is not suspended Magnesia, but a 
pure Uydrated O.vide of JIngnesium. 

Pop. Sci. Eeics, XXIII., p. 5 of adv’ts. 

2. To make to depend (on). 

God hath . . . suspended the promise of eternal life 
upon this condition : that without obedience and holiness 
of life no man shall ever see the Lord. TUlotsan. 

This election . . . involves all the questions of mere 
policy which are ever suspended on the choice of a presi* 
dent. ih Choate, Addresses, p. 334. 

3. To cause to cease for time; hinder from 
proceeding; interrupt; stay; delay: as, all busi- 
ness tvas suspended. 

If it shall please you to jfwjsjjcnrf your indignation against 
my brother till you can derive from him better testimony 
of his intent, you shall run a certain course. 

Shak,, Lear, i. 2. SC. 
Nature her self attentive Silence kept. 

And Slotion seem’d suspended while she wept. 

Conpreve, Tears of Amari’llls. 

4. To hold undetermined; refrain from form- 
ing or eoncluding definitely: as, to suspend one’s 
opinion. 

We should not be too hasty In believing the tale, but 
rather suspend our judgments till we know the trutli. 

Latimer, MIsc. Selections. 
I endeavour to suspend my belief till I hear more cer- 
tain accounts than any which have yet come to niy know- 
ledge. AifcfiVon, hpoctator, No. 117. 

6. To debar, usually for a time, from any prin- 
Icge, from the execution of an oflicc. or from 
the enjoyment of income: as, a student 
pended for some broacli of discipline (rar<-ly. 
in this use, suspended from college). 

Good men should not ha sxtsjtendcd from the cTcrcIso of 
their minlstr>', and deprived of their liveKliootl, for cere- 
monies which arc on all hands acknowledged imlilferent. 

Bp. Sauderson. 

Compton, tlio blsliop of London, received orders to sus- 
pend Sharp tillthe royal plc.osurc should bo further known 
}!aeaulay, Hist. Eng., ^1, 

6. To cause to cease for a time from operation 
or effect: as, \osu.^pcnd the Habeas Corpu.s Act ; 
to suspend the rule.s of a dolihorative assembly, 
— 7. In music, to hold hack or postpone tlic 
progression of (a voice-part) while the other 
parts proceed, usually producing a temporary 

discord. See suspension,'} To suspend paionent 

or paimients, to declare inability to meet llnancial en- 
gagements; fail. = S 5 TL 3. To Intermit, stop, discontinue, 
arrest. 

II. i ntrans. To cease from operation; desist 
from active employment; specifically, to stop 
payment, or he unable to meet one’s engage- 
ments. 

suspended (sus-pen'ded), 77 . r/. 1. Hung from 
something: as, a ornament. — 2. In- 

terrupted; delayed; undecided. 

llius he leaves tlie senate 
Divided and suspended, all uncertain. 

B. Joixson, SejanUB, iv. 5. 

3. In hot., hanging directly downward; Iiang- 
ing from the apex of a cell, as many seeds. — 

4. In enfom., attached in a pendent position 
by the posterior end, as the chrysalids of many 
hutteidlies. Also adherent. See tSuspensi, 2. — 
Suspended animation, cadence, etc. See the nouns. 
—Suspended note or tone. See suspension, 5.— Sus- 
pended organs, in entom., organs attached by means of 
ligatures, but not inserted in the supporting part, as the 
legs of a grasshopper. 

suspender (8us-pen'd6r), n. [< suspend + -cri.] 

1. One who or that which suspends or is sus- 
pended. 

It was very necessarj' to devise a means of fastening the 
fibre rigidly to the suspender and to the vibrator. 

Philos. Mag., Gth ser., XXX, 100. 

(a) One of the two straps worn for holding up trousers, etc.; 
one of a pair of braces : generally in the plural, 

Corrcspondcnce.s are like small-clothes before the in- 
vention of suspenders ; It is Impossible to keep them up. 

Sgdncg Smith, Letters, l&il. (Varies.) 

(b) A hanging basket or vase, as for flowers. Jeivitt, Ce- 
ramic Art in Great Britain, II. 1. 


2. One of a series of tanning-pits. See the 
quotation. 

In these pits (also called suspenders) the hides are sus- 
pended over poles laid across the pit, and they are moved 
daily from one to another of a series of four or six, this 
stage usually occupying about a week. 

Encyc. Brit, XIA''. 384. 

Sf. One who remains in a state of suspense; 
a wnverer, 

I may adde thereunto — Or the cauteloiisnes of 
ers and not fonvard concluders in these times. 

Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Cajsar, li. 5, 

suspensation (sns-pen-sa'shqn), «. [< suspense 
+ -Gfi07i.] A temporary cessation. Imp. Diet. 
SUSpenset (sus-pens'), v. t. [< L. suspensus, pp. 
of suspcndcre, hang, suspend: see suspend.] To 
suspend. Stuhhes. Anat. of Abuses (ed. 183G), 
p. 101. (HaUy Mod. Eng., p. 226.) 
suspense! (sus-pens'), g. [< OF. suspens = Sp. 
suspenso, < L. suspcnsu.% pp. : see suspense, v.] 

1. Held or lifted up; siLspended. 

Whenne tliai rooteth, raise hem with thi handc. 
That that suspense a partie so may stande. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 8.5. 

2. Held iu doubt or expectation; also, express- 
ing or proceeding from suspense or doubt. 

AH Minds arc with expect.atlon of a new As- 

sembly, and the Assembly for a good space taken up with 
the new sctling of it self. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

Expectation held 

His looks suspense, awaiting xvho appear’d 
To second or oppose. Milton, P. L., ii, 418. 

suspense (sus-pens'). U. [Formerly also sus- 
pcncc; < F. suspense, the act of suspending, 
< suspens, suspended: see su.spensc, a. and v.] 

1. The .state of being suspended; specifically, 
the state of ha\ing tho mind or thoughts sus- 
pended ; espeeially, a state of uncertainty, usu- 
ally with more or less tqiprclicnsion or anxiety; 
indotorrainntion; indecision. 

I And my thoughts almost in betwixt yea and 

no. Churcli-Oovcrnment, H. 3. 

Without Preface, or Pretence, 

To hold thee longer In Suspencc. 

Congreve, An Impossible Thing. 

2. Cessation for a time; stop. [Rare.] 

A cool sufjteuFc ftom pleasure and from pain. 

Po 2 >c, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 230. 

3, Suspension: a holding in an undetermined 
state. 

Susju'nce of iiKlgcmcnt ami exercise of charitic. 

IIooKcr, r.ccles. Polity, iv. 14. 

4, III law, susjiension; a temporary cessation 
of a man’s right, .as when tho rent or otiicr 
profits of land ccu ''0 by unitj’ of possc.ssion of 
land and rent — Suspense account, in bookkeeping, 
an account In which sumi received or disbursed are tem- 
pomrily entered, until tlieh piopcr place In tho books is 
(Ictcnnincal. 

Suspensi (sus.pen'si), n. pi. [NL., < h. suspen- 
sus, pp. of susp( ndcrc. hang: see suspcn.^c, a.] 
It. In ortiifh., the humming-birds or TrochUi- 
<Uc: so called from their habit of hovering on 
tlie wing, as if suspended in tho air, in front of 
fiowci‘s. lUigcr, 1811. — 2. In entom., a dixi- 
sion of buttedlies, including tliose whose clirys- 
alids aro simply suspended, not succinct: con- 
trasted witli iSuccincti. 

suspensibility (sus-pcn-si-bil'i-ti;, n. [< sus- 
pcn.sihle + -ity.] Tho capacity of being sus- 
ponsible, or sustaiiiablo from falling or sink- 
ing: as, tho suspcnsihiUtij of indurated clay in 
water. Imp. Diet. 

suspensible (Sus-pen'.^si-bl), a. [< suspense + 
-me.] Capable of being suspended, or held 
from sinidiig. Imp. Diet. 
suspension (sus-pcn'shqn), 77. [< F. suspension 
=z ?5p. su.spinsion = Pg. suspensdo = It. sospen- 
sioiic,<. h.susprnsio(n-), the net or state of liang- 
ing up, a vaulting, < suspcndcrc, pp. suspensus, 
hang up: seo 577577 ^ 777 /.] 1. Tho act of suspend- 

ing, or the state of being suspended ; tho act or 
state of hanging from a supi7ort; lionco, the 
state of b^iii" held nj> or kept in any xvay from 
falling or sinking, as in a liquid. — 2. Tho act 
of suspending, or delaying, iiilonaiptiiig, ceas- 
ing, or stopping for a time; tho state of being 
delayed, iiitoiTupted, etc. (a) The act of stopping 
or ceasing : as, a suspension of pain. 

He consented to enter Into negotiations for a susjtension 
of hostilities. Prescott, Feid. and Isa,, 11. 13. 

(6) The act of refraining from dcciHion, determination, 
sentence, execution, or tlie like : as, a suspension of judg- 
ment or opinion, (c) The act of enuBing the operation or 
clfcct of Bomething to cease fora time: as, the 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Practically, no bill esc.apcs commitment — save, of coumo, 
billB introduced by committees, and a fewxvhich may now 
and then be crowded through under o suspension of tlie 
rules, granted by a two-thirds vote. 

W. Wilson, Cong. Gov., it. 


(d) llie act of ceasing to pay debts or claims on account 
of financial inability; business failure: as, the 
of a bank or commercial house, (e) Temporary depriva- 
tion of oflicc, power, prerogative, or any other privilege ■ 
as, the suspension of an ollicer or of a clergyman. (/) In 
law: (1) The temporary stop of a man’s righh as when a 
seigniorj’, rent, or other profit out of land lies dormant 
for a time, by reason of the unity of possession of the 
seigniory, rent, etc., and of the land out of which they 
issue. (2) In Scots law, a process in the supreme civil or 
criminal court by which execution or diligence on a sen- 
tence or decree is stayed until the judgment of the su- 
preme court is obtained on the point. 

3. Tliat wbicli is suspended or hung up, or that 
which is held up, as in a liquid. 

Certain very femiginoiis clays under experiment, the 
later suspensions from which are amber-colored, change 
thus very decidedly and obviously from summerto xvinter 
in a vessel which is kept in the temperature of my study. 

Amer. Jour. Set, XXIX. 3. 


4. The act of keeping a person in suspense or 
doubt. — 5. In?777757c; («) The act, process, orre- 
sult of prolonging or sustaining a tone in one 
chord into a following chord, in which at first it 
is a dissonance, but into which it is immediately 
merged by a conjunct progression upward, or 



Example of Suspension. 

*, preparation; b, percus- 
sion ; e, resolution. 


doxvnward. The sounding of the tone in the first chord 
is called i\\o preparation of the suspension, its dissonant 
sounding in the second the percussion, and its final pas- 
sage into consonance the resolution. Usually the term 
suspension is used only when the resolution is downward, 
retardation being the common term when the resolution 
is upward. (Sec retardation, 4 (&).) When two or more 
voice-parts undergo suspension 
at once, the suspension is called 
double, triple, etc. Suspension 
was the earliest method selected 
for introducing dissonances into 
regular composition. (Seej>r<jp- 
aration, 0 (6).) Its success de- 
pends largely on the exact har- 
monic relations of the suspend- 
ed tone to the chord in which it is dissonant, and on the 
way in which its dissonance is rhythmically emphasized. 
(h) Tlio tone tbns suspended. — 6. Iii a vehicle, 
any method of supporting the body clear of the 

axles, as by springs, side-bars, or straps Blfl- 

lar suspension. See /ayi/or.— Critical suspension of 
Judgment. Sec enu'ea?.— Indagatory suspension of 
oplnloni. See indarzafor?/.— Pleas In suspension, in 
Scots law, tlioso pleas which show some matter of tempo- 
rarj’ incapacity to proceed uith the action or Biiit.— Points 
Of suspension, in mcch., tho points, as in the axis of a 
beam or balance, at whicli the weights act, or from xvhich 
they arc suspended.— Slst on a suspension. See sist . — 
Suspension and interdict, In Scots law, a judicial reme- 
dy competent in the bill cbainber of the Court of Session, 
when the object is to stop or interdict some act or to pre- 
vent some encroachment on property or possession, or in 
general to stay any unlawful proceeding. Tho remedy is 
applied for by a note of suspension and interdict.— Sus- 
pension-bridge. See hridget , — Suspension hub. See 
hub.— Suspension of arms. See the quotation. 


If tlie cessation of hostilities is for a ver)’ short period, 
or at n particular place, or for a temporary purpose, such 
as for a parley, or a conference, or for removing the wound- 
ed and bur>-ing the dead after n battle, it is called a eifiipen- 
sion of am\s. U. IP. IJalteck, International Law, xxvii. § 3. 


Suspension-railway, a railway In which the body of 
the carriage is suspended from an elevated track or tracks 
on which tho wheels rnn.=:Syn. 2. Intermission, etc. 
(see stopi, n.). Interruption, withholding.— 2, (d) Bank- 
rvplcg, etc. Sea failure 

suspension-drill (sus-pcn'shon-dril), n. A ver- 
tical drilling-machino carried by a frame which 
may bo bolted to tho coiling or other support 
overhead: used in metal-work, as for boiler- 
plates. E, II. Knight. 

suspensive (sus-pen'siv), a. [< F. suspensif = 
Sp. Pg. suspensivo = It. sospcnmvo, suspensivo, < 
^IL. ^.'iuspensivus (in deriv.),< L. suspcndcrc, pp. 
suspensus, SMSpond: soo suspend, suspense.] 1. 
Tending to suspend, or to keep in suspense; 
causing interniption ; uncertain; doubtful; de- 
liberative. 


These few of the lords were suspensive in their judg- 
ment. Bp. JIacket, Abp. Williams, p. 139. 

And in thoughts a while doth hover. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 97. 
2. Having tho power to suspend the opera- 
tion of something. 

In every way tho better plan may bo to recognise the 
fact that power, under a democracy, will centre in tho pop- 
ular assembly, and ... by BUbjecting it to a suspexisive 
veto. Ndxcteenth Century, XX. 321. 

Wo aro not to bo allowed even a suspensive -veto. 

Macaxday, Hist. Eng., xxv. (Encyc. Diet.) 
Suspensive conditions, conditions wliicli make the com- 
mencement of a legal transaction or title dependent upon 
the happening or not happening of a future uncertain 
fact. 

suspensively (sus-peirisiv-li), adv. In a sus- 
pensive manner. 

Wo become aerial creatures, so to speak, resting 
sivclg on things aho\c the woild. 

II. Bushncll, Sermons on Living Subjects, p. 56. 

suspensor (sus-peu'sor), n. [= F. suspensem', 
< ML. .su.sjwnsor, < L. susiwnderc, pp. susjmnsus, 
HUfxpGnd: fiQQ suspend, sn.9pcnsc.] Onewhoorthat 
which suspends, (a) In surg., a suspensory bandage. 



suspensor 

(&) In hot., the filament or chain of cells at the extremity 
of uhich the developing embryo is situated. Also called 
procmbr}/o. (c) In anat., the suspensory ligament of the 
liver, a fold of peritoneum by means of which the liver is 
attached to, as if suspended from, the diaphragm, (d) In 
zooL, a suspcnsoritim. 

suspensorial (sus-pen-s6'ri-al), a. [< 
sori-xwi + -a/.] Serving to suspend; of ttie 
nature or having the function of a suspensor; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the suspensori- 
uin of tile lower jaw: as, tlio hyoinandibular or 
siis/iciisorial cartilage. Huxley, Anat. Invert., 
p. 5.17. 

suspensorium (sus-pen-s6'ri-nm), )i. ; pi. sus- 
pcnsoriti (-il). [NL., neut. of *suspciisorius, 

suspensor}’: seo sus 2 )ciisory.'\ That which sus- 
pends ; a suspensor or suspender. Spcclflc.-illy 

— (n) Tlie bone or bones forming the means by wldcli 
the lower jaw is indirectly articulated with the skull in 
vertebrates below mammals. It is morphologically the 
proximal bone or proximal element of tlio mandibular 
arch, and includes the representative of the malleus of 
Mammalia. In Saiiropsida (birds and reptiles) it is a 
single bone, the quadrate; in lower vertebrates it may 
consist of a scries of bones, or be cartilaginous orllga* 
mentous. (See cuts under 7nnrfrnre,/4’fT/m,Jb///tonirf/r, and 
Crotalus.) In fishes the hyoinandibular hone is the princl* 
pal suspensorium. (Sec cuts under Tioffitoonoffrotc, Sjtntu- 
laria. and tclcosl.) (b) The suspensory ligament in the 
Acauf/ioceplinla {J-ichinorlojurhua), a coni traversing the 
anentcrous body-cavity, supporting the organs of geneni- 
tion in either sex. Also calUal lii/amcntum siff^pcnsnrium. 
Sec cut under Acanthorcphnla. 

suspensorius (sus-pen-sd'ri-us), ».; pi. 
sarii (-i). [XL. : seo siwpeiisni'//.] A suspen- 
sory muscle — Suspensorius duodonl, n Unml of 
plain muscular fibers connecting the loucr end of the 
duodenum with the connective tissue about the celiac 
axis. 

suspensory (sus-pon'.^o-ri), a. atul «. [= F. sus. 
jtensoir, suspcnsoirc = Sp. Pp. sxsjtcusorio = It. 
atK'^'pcusoviOf < NL. ^.'^K^'tpni.sorinSy < P. ffii.s-jicn- 
(krCy pp. s'uspcusits, susjicud: soo .s'tt.sprnyr, .vn.s- 
pc)i(L] I, (i. 1. In anti a(la]>t(‘(l or 
scrviiifc to Mt'^ppiul a parlor orpin; snypeinl- 
inj?; suspensorial: ns, the cremaster is a 
pcnaori/ inusele; the tjuinlrato is a .^iisnaisori/ 
bone. — 2. In sanj., forming' a special Kiml of 
sling, in whicli an injured or <li*>eased part is 
suspeiulod : as, a siisjk nsonj bandage or belt for 
the scrotum ill orchitis, — 3. tSuspeuding; caus- 
ing intenniptioii or delay; staying efTeet or op- 
eration : as, n susj>cnsfn'i/ proposal, — suspensory 
bandage, in fmra., n h.ig nttnchttl to n strap or belt, 
useil to huppoit tiie serotuin — Suspensory ligament. 
Sec h‘'7unirnf.— Suspensory ligament Of the axl8,liga. 
mentous libers uliu-h pass from the summit of the <r<bin- 
told iiroce«3 to (he margin of (he foramen magmiin Al-o 
called tniddu minitiDiii H'/anintt —Suspcnsory ligament 
of the Incus, ft delicate ligament descending from the nxif 
of the tympanum t<i the upper p.irt of the Ineti*. — Suspen- 
sory ligament of the lens, tlie annular ligamcnl, a dif- 
ferentiated section of the li.\ aline membrane of the >ltn - 
ons body, ivliieb passch from tlie elllnr) processes to the 
capsule of the lens. Also called zmif or zoiiulr of Zmn. 

— Suspensory ligament of the malleus, a ilehcateiiga 
ment desccmllng (nun the rcKtf of (he t^nip.inuin to the 
head of the malleus. 

II. ».; pi. niispctLsono- (-ri/). A suspensory 
rnusele, ligament, bone, or bandage ; a suspen- 
sonum. 

SUS. per coll. [An nbbr. of L. .si/.syir/iv/o p( r c<i!’ 
liiin, hanging liv the neck: see sn.^jx nstun, jii r, 
coUar.] Hanging by the neok. 
suspercollate (siLs-pr-r-korut), r. t.; jn-et. and 
pp. snsju-rcollatnl, jipr. sksih rrolhitniff. [< -sns. 
jicr coll. + To liang by the neck. 

[Ludicrous.] 

None of us I)u\ als h:o e been tfinrjirrmllatcd to iny kiioa • 
ledge. Thackcraij, Uenls iJin.d, 1. 

SUSpicabilityt (siis‘'pi-ka-biri-ti). a. [< .s/M/u- 
cahh 4* -i/y (see -/id////).] Tlie /pnility or slut/* 
of being suspienble. Dr, II. Mort . ( Kiiciir. Dirt. ) 
suspicablet (Mis'fii-ka-hl), a. [< IAj. siisjiiaihi- 
//."■, conjectural, < L. >usjnr(in, mistrust, siis- 
jieet, < .'<ii.spirf n , suspect: sei* M/.syi/e/.’ That 
may he suspected; liable to suspicion. 

pnni’iples and . . txtnoagaiit oIiJk t.‘< 

Dr II JIjstei) of i.oilUne*<M(lM>)), p VJl. 

{(iMtlllUll ) 

suspiciencyt (sus-i»isli'(;n -si). U. [< -.Mi.^jn- 

ctiii{() i< 1j. .'^iispinrui (-)s, jij»r. of snsjym n , 
susi)ect) + -/•//.] ^5uspiciousIu■^s ; susjuciiui. 
[Hare.] 

The Want of it [i.erf«Tt oliedieinel should not dijeet us 
with a raxpicu noj uf tlie want of gnue. 

It]’. IDijdan't, Serniorio, \n 

suspicion (su.s-]U^li'on). n. [< ME, suspiruni, 
'^usjiinoiiii, sns'<pinoii, < OE. f^nspiruni, als(» 
jir^oii, ,s(nip<son, saiippcrJion, .soiipniii, F. sii.sjii~ 
i'ion, soupi^nn (> E. .s(fiij)^‘ 0 )i) = USp, fnispiriini =r 

Pg. .^uspcii^uo = It. Mixprr/onr, sospi^ioiir, < L, 
suspicio(n-)y su.sj}ifio{u-), mistrust, distrust, sus- 
picion, < .v//.s;2)/rcr/', suspect: .see .sii.spn't.] 1. 
The act of suspecting; tlie feeling of one who 
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suspects; the sentiment or passion which is 
excited by si"iis of evil, danger, or the like, 
without sufficient proof; the imagination of 
the existence of something, especially some- 
thing ^v^•ong, without proof or with but slight 
proof. 

Allc saf Gnwein and Blizer, thei wolde not slepe, but 
were cuer in sitssjtccion of the saisnes (hat were so many 
in tlie londe. J/cr/m (E. E. T. S.), iii. 

Sttxjncion always haunts the guilty mind; 

The thief doth fear each hush an officer. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. C. 11. 

2t. Thought. 

Cordcilln, out of mccr love, witliout the suspicion of ex- 
pected reward, at the message only of licr Eathcrun dis- 
tress, powrs forth true filial tears. Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 

3. Suggestion; hint; small quantity; slight 
degree. [Colloq.] 

Ho was engaged in lirusliing a of dust from his 

black gaiters. Trollojic, Last Chron. of Barset, xlix. 

A mere spice or suKjncion of austerity, which made It 
[the wentlicr] all the more enjoyable. 

I/nn thornc, Our Old Home, near Oxford. 
= Syn, 1, Jealousy, distrust, mistrust, doubt, fear, mis- 
giving. 

suspicion (sus-pish'pn), r. t. [< siispirion, «.] 
To regard with suspicion; suspect; mistrust; 
doubt. [Cliiofly colloq.] 

Tho folks yercaboiits didn’t never like him 'cauRC he 
didn't itreach enough about licit, and the weepln* and 
u ailin' and gna.a]iln’ o’ tcctli. They somehow 
he wasn’t quite sound on hell, 

Ilarjicr's Map., LXXX. 340. 
SUSpicional (sus-pish'pn-al), a. [< su.'ipicion + 
-r//.] Of or pertniiiiiig (o suspicion ; espeeinlly, 
eluiracterized by morbid or insane suspicions: 
as, a .cu.'spicional delusion. [Kccent.] 

''ho »U«playcd (lie fame cmotloiia! mohillty and 
piciimal tcndeiicios which cliaraotcrizcd licr gifted son. 

and ycurcl., XI. 317. 

suspicious (sus-pisli'us), a. [< F. suspicieux = 
sp. .'sosfKchoso 5= It. .\ospi::if>\o, < L. su.spiciosus, 
'•i/.v;///i«.s«,s-. full of suspicion. < sus]>icio{ji^), sus- 
pi<*ion: sceM/v;>»r/o/i.] 1. Inclined to suspect ; 
apt toimagine without proof; e'utortniningsus- 
jiici/iii or distrust; distrustful; mistrustful. 

The (’hinlans arc very suspifitiu*, and doe not tru^t 
Ptnuigcrs. IlaKhnit's Vojiapcf, II. •.»<:{. 

Many inl«»ehlcv«»u}» ln<'cctft arc dally at notk to make 
men <»f merit sui'jitcuiur (»f eneh <»ther. JU-jf. 

2. Indicating suspicion, mistnisl, or fear. 

A \^I‘!onmn nlll find ns to be rogues by our face«; wc 
have a fearful, constralneil countenance. Sirift. 

3. Lialdeto cau‘>o suspicion; adatded to raise 
snspici/m ; <jUcstionable: as, .^nKjiinous innovn- 
tiuiis; a jier.son met under .sa.». 7 nno//.s' cirenm- 
siances. 

An«l for that «e shall not seeine timt we spe.ake at large, 
ami di»e reeotinte an hlHl»)rlc \erle briefely 
«lll (oiifhe %\l>o uere t!ie> that bought this liorRc, and ditl 
|,„»«i-ksc him 

iiiirrara, Letters (tr. by Hellowcs, K.77X p. 12S. 
I ‘^py a bl.acK, 0 u»piciouit, tlireatenlng cloud. 

Sfutk., 3 Hen. VI , V. 3. I. 
In fact, fncle Bill «a«« Aunt I.o|s’h ueak jHiInf, and the 
CttniiTKof her ou n month were obst-rvt «l to tu itch In such 
a rtirjnrwur maiiiuT that the nliole niorul force <if lier n«l- 
moiifllon was deslr«»yid. //. IS .^Yoirr, Uldtown, p. 3ia. 
= Syn, 1. Jealous.— 3. Houbtfiil, dubious, 
suspiciously (sus-pish'us-Hb of/c. 1, In a sus- 
picious manner; with suspicion. 

Aletlioiight I spied two fellows 
That Ihrongli tuo streets together walk’d aUKjf, 

And Wore Ibelr eje* iai<r}ririiiufitu upon ns. 

Flftc/irr and Itoxdrp, Maiil In tlie Mill, Iv. 3. 
2. So .as to excite suspicion. 

I sbonhl have thoiigtit tlie finished tense neither ver)' 
ctimmon in the IndepeinUnt ju«^l%e nor extfpicnnrtlti nirc 
In (lie dejiemlent. .Imrr. Jour. DhiUd., I.K. lUl. 

suspiciousness (suv-iMsh'iis-iie.s). ». The state 
or cliuractcr of being .suspicious, in anv sense. 
I'ufh r. 

SUSpiral(*'ns'pi-ral), )i. [< OF, son.'ipiraJ, sous- 

piraity F. soiiptraii = Pr. sosptralh/K. ML. Va.s*- 
pntiruhnuy a breathing-liolo, a vent. < L. sus- 
jnrarc, breathe out: i>ve su.'-jnrr, (’f. spiravlr.'] 

1. A breathing-hole; a spiracle; a vent. 

No riian shall Imrt. cut, or destroy any pipes, fc-jtrral*, 
or w linhents jieitalnlng to (lie conduit, under pain of hn 
Iirbonmeiit. Calthrups licjniris (U»70). (A’ffres.) 

•Sii-'jitiral trf a cundyte, sjdrnciiluin, susplmculum. 

MS. Hart. 231, f. U’tS. {IlaUiucll.) 

2. A Spring of avnter jiassiiig under ground to- 
ward a cistern or conduit, Jiailci/, \7'M. [Hare 
ill both sense.s.] 

SUSpiration (sus-jd-ra'shon), u. [< L. suspira- 
//o(//-). a sigliing, a deep lironth, < sn.'^jiirarc, 
brontho out, sigh: seo suspire.'] Tho act of 
sighing, or fetching a long and deep breath; a 
deep respiration; a sigh. 


sustain 

"Windy suspiration of forced breath. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 79. 
suspire (sus-pir'), v.; pret. and pp. suspired, 
ppr. suspiring. [< OF. souspircr, F. soupircr = 
Sp. Pg. suspirar = It. sospirare, < L. suspirarc, 
breathe out, draw a deep breath, sigh, < sus-, 
subs-, for sub-, under, + spirarc, breathe, blow: 
sco/jp/rcS.] I. hiirans. 1, To fetch a long, deep 
breath; sigh. 

Earth turned in her sleep with pain, 

Sultrily suspired for pi oof. 

lironminp, Serenade at the Villa. 

2t. To breathe. 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 

To him that did but yesterday susjnre, 

There was not such a gracious creature horn. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 4. 80. 

ii.t iriitis. To sigh or long for. 

0 glorious morning, wherein was horn the expectation 
of nations, and wherein the long suspired Bedeeinerof the 
world did, as his prophets had cryed, rend the heavens, 
and come down in the vesture of humanity! 

Sir II. Wotton, Beliquirc, p. 2C9. 

suspiret (sus-plr'), v. [= F. soupir = Pr. sos- 
pir, sospirc = Sp. Pg. suspiro = It. sosjnro, a 
sigh (ct. L. siiS 2 >irium, a sigh, deep breathing, 
asthma); from the verb.] A deep breath; a 
sigli. 

Or if you cannot spare one sad sxispire, 

It doth not bid you laugh them to their graves. 

Middleton, Massinper, and Poulcij, Old Law, v. 1. 

suspirious (sus-pir'i-us), a. [< ML. suspiriosus, 
broatliing hard, asthmatic, < L. susjyirium, a 
sigh, deep hreathing, asthma: see susjiirc, ?/.] 
Sighiug. [Fare.] 

That condition of breathing called susjiirious. 

Jinjnolds, Epidemic Meningitis, I. 607. 

suss (sns), ». and r. A variant of sossi. 
sussapinef, n. A kind of silk. I'airholt. 

I’ll deck my AlvKla 
In scmlal, and In costly susoavine. 

Greene, Looking Ol.ass for London and England. 

sussarara^ n. Same ns siscrarg. Goldsmith, 
Vicar, xxi. 

Sussex marble, In gcoL, a marble composed 
almost entirely of two or more species of Pal- 
tidina, and forming thin beds intercalated in 
the so-called Wcaldcn clay (see IVcaldcn) in 
Kent and Sussex, England: it was formerly 
used to considenible extent, especially iu eccle- 
siastical biiildings, for slender shafts to support 
tho triforia, jis at Canterbury and Chichester. 

Both these varieties of marble (the I’luhcck and .Sifwrz) 
half now generally fallen into disuse, being inferior, both 
ill rlchncsH of colouring and duiahility, to the more an- 
cient imd crjstnllliie nmibles of the Biithh Isles. 

Hull, Building and Oniainenlal Slones, p. 119. 

Sussex pig. See ph/L 

sustain (sns-tnn')> (’• [<ME. sustcincn,sustcgncn, 
sustciicn, susicnicn, < OF. sustcinr, sustenir, sns- 
fnnr, sousfenir, F. soutcnir= Pr. sostcncr= Sp. 
so.^tener = Pg. .s'o.s7cr = It. sosfcncrc, < L. susti- 
iicrc, hold up, upliold, keep up, support, endure, 
sustain, < sus-, subs-, for sub-, under, + icncrc, 
liold: see tenant. Cf. attain, contain, detain, 
pertain, retain, etc., and sustinent, sustenance, 
sustentatr, etc.'] I, trans. 1. To hold up; bear 
up; ujihohl; siipjiort. 

You take my house when you do t.akc the prop 
Hint dotli sirdain iny liotise. 

Shak., if. of V., iv. 1. 370. 

I’oure very high marble pillars which sustain a very lofty 
aault. Corpat, Crudities, 1. 1.64. 

2. To hold suspended; keep from falling or 
sinking: as, a rope sustains a avcight; to sus- 
tain ono in thoavater. — 3. To keep from sink- 
ing in despondency; support. 

But longe the! inyght not this endure; hut than com 
Brctell, and hem sustened, and moclio ho hem comforted. 

.Mcr/iu (E. E. T. S.), li. 15.'-.. 

If ho have no comforlahle expectations of another life 
to sustain him under the e\ils in this Moild, he is of all 
cieatures the most miscr.ible. Tillotson. 

To maintain; keep up; especially, to keep 
alive; support; subsist; nourish: *as, provi- 
sions to .vff.s7a/« a family or an army; food 
insiifliciont to sustain life.* 

If you think pods hut feigned, and \iitue painted, 

Know we smtain an actual residence. 

]}. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 3. 
() sacred Simples that onr life sustain. 

And, when it llic.s v.s, call it-linek again ! 

Splvcsler, tr. of Du Bailas’s tVeeks, i. 3. 
The Lord of all, himself through all liilfus'd, 
Sustains and is the life of .all timt lives. 

Cou7>er, 'J’ask, vi. 222. 
5. To support in any condition by aid; vindi- 
cate, comfort, assist, or relievo; favor. 

Xo man may seme Iwcjn lordis; for ethir he schal hate 
the toon, and lone the (other, etliir he shal sustepne tlio 
toon, and dispise the tothir. ^ypcli/, Alaf. vi. 24. 



snstain 

His sons, who seek the tyrant to smlain, . . . 

He dooms to death deserv’d. 

Dryden, .^Eneid, vi. 1121. 

6. To endiu'o witliout failing or yielding; bear 

lip against; stand: as, able to a shock. 

Put he suMencd the bataile so tliatnoon myght hym re- 
mcve more than it hadde ben a-dongon. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 3S9. 
Tlie old man, lying downe with his face vpward, sxis- 
tained the Siinne and showers terrible violence. 

PuTchas, Pilgrimage, p. 454. 
Ill qualified to sustain a comparison with the awful 
temples of the middle ages. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 

At last she raised her eyes, and sustained the ga 2 c in 
vliich all his returning faith seemed concentrated. 

II, James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 17C. 

7. To suffer; have to submit to; bear; mulergo. 
You shall sustain moe new disgraces. 

Shak., Hen. VIIT., iii, 2. 5. 
His snbiects and marchants hauc su^ained smidrj' 
damages and ablations of their goods. 

Hakluyt's Voyaycs, I, 14S. 
They sustained much trouble in Ocrmanie. 

Purclias, Pilgrimage, p. IGl. 

8. To admit or support as correct or valid; 
hold as v’oll founded: as, the court sustained 
the action or suit. — 9. To support or main- 
tain; establish by evidence ; bear out; i^rove; 
coufirra; make good; corroborate: as, such 
facts snstain the statement; the evideneo is 
not sufficient to sustain the charge. — 10, In 
music, of tones, to prolong or hold to full time- 
value; render in a legato or sostenuto manner. 
—Sustaining pedal. Seo^)cdaf.s=Syn. 1. To prop.— 4. 
See /u'in'7. — 8 and 9. To sanction, npj)rovc, ratify, jnstlf) . 

II. intrans. It. To sustain one’s self; rest 
for support. 

She . . . thus endureth, til that she M-as so mate 
That she ne hath foot on which she may sustcnc. 

Chaucer, Anclkla and Arcltc, 1. 177. 

2. To hear; endure; suffer, [Rare.] 

Diogenes’s opinion is to bo accepted, commended 
not them which abstained, but them «hich sustained, 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il. 

sustaint (sus-tan'), n. sustain, v.'] One wlio 
or that which tipholds; a sustainer. 

I lay and slept ; I waked again ; 

For my 

Was the Lord, Milton, Ps. ill. 

sustainable (sus-ta'na-bl), a. [< sustain 4- 
•nhtc.'] Capable of being sustained or main- 
tained: as, the action is not5H.vfa/;mi^/c. X 
Hcv., CXX. 403. 

sustained [sus-tand'), 7). ff. 1. Koptup ormaiu- 
taiued unifomly, as at one pitch or level, es- 
pecially a high*pitcli, or at the same degree, 
especially a high degree. 

^'ever can a vehement and sustained spirit of foititudc 
he kindled in a people by a war of calculation. 

Burke, A Ilegicldo Peace, I. 
Geniuses are commonly believed to excel other men In 
their power oieustained attention. 

ff'. James, l»rin. of Psychol., I. 423. 
2. In Iter., same ns supported : see also sur^ 
Sustained note or tone, in vmsie, a tone 
maintained for several heats or mea.surc3 in a middle voice- 
part while the other parts progress. Compare organ- 
point. 

sustainer (sus-ta'n6r), n. [< sustain 4- -rri.] 
One who or that which sustains, (a) A supporter, 
maintainor, or upholder. 

The first founder, sttstainer, and continuer thereof. 

Dr. II. More, Epistles to the Seven Churclies, p. 170. 

[(Lof/mj/i.) 

(6t) A sufferer. 

But thyself hast a sustainer been 
Of much aOlictlon in my cause. 

Chapman, Iliad, xxlll. 524. 
(o) In entom., same as stistentor. 

sustainment (sus-tan'ment), n. [< ME. sus- 
iencmctit, < OF. soustcncmcnt, < soustener, sus- 
tain: see sustain and -ment.'\ The act of sus- 
taining; maintenance; support; also, one who 
or that which sustains or supports. 

"Whan Arthur hadde slain Sfaglonts the klngo that was 
the sustenement of the salsnes, and the kyngelooth hadde 
smyte of the hande of the kynge Syuarus, than lledde thei 
alle. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 5D1. 

They betook them to the Woods, and liv’d by hunting, 
which was thir only sustainment. Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 
Praising hand and head 

Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yetyearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all reward. 

Brotming, Ring and Book, Invocation. 

sustenance (sus'te-n.ane), 11 . [< ME. siislc- 

nnnee, suslinance, <'OE. soustcnancc, su,stcnance, 
F. soutcnancc = Pr. sosicnensa = It. soslciicma, 
< LL. sustineniia, a sustaining, endurance, pa- 
tience, < L. susthicn{t-)s, ppr. of sustincrc, sus- 
tain, endure: see snslinent, sustain,'] 1. An 
upholding; the act of hearing. [Rare.] 

The cheerful sustenance of the cross. 

Barrow, Works (ed. 1831), VI. 80. 
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2. The act of sustaining; support; mainte- 
nance; subsistence: as, the st/sfomnee of life. 

So fro Hermeny cliaccd in-to Fmiince, 

Full long the kyng ther gaf hym susHnance, 

At Parya died as hnppned the cas. 

.Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5689. 

There are unto one end sundry means : as, for the sus- 
tenance of our bodies many kinds of food, many sorts of 
raiment to clothe our nakedness. Uookcr. 

3. That which supports life ; food ; provisions ; 
means of living. 

Yet their backs need not envy their hcllies; Bisket, 
Olaves, Garlick, and Onions being their prlnclpalt suste- 
nance. 5am/i/s, Travailes, p, 14. 

No want was there of human sustenance. 

Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots. 

Tennyson, Enoch Aiden. 
= Syn, 2. etc. StCQliving. 

sustentacle (sus-tei/ta-kl), n. [< L. su.stcnta- 
culum, a lu’op, support, < sustentarc, hold up, 
support : SCO If. A prop; support; 

foundation. 

For first it will be a ground and scat fur forms; and, 
being thusa.fuxb’utficfc or foundation, be fitly represented 
by the term earth. 

Dr. II. More, Dcf. of .Moral Cab!»ala, App. 
2. Same as suyfcntaeulum. 
sustentacular (sus-ten-tak'u-liir), n. [< siis- 
fciilariil(iim) -h -oi’S.] Supporting; of tlio na- 
ture of a stistcntaeuliiiu Suetentacnlar fibers 

of the retina, a peculiar kind of non-nervons tissue, 
arranged in eolninns,i>assing through the thickness of the 
retina from the Inner to the outer limiting membrane, 
binding together and supporting the more delicate net* 
vous structures of that membrane, and conferring consis- 
tency upon the whole stinctnre. Also called Miillerian 
fibers or radial Sustentacular process of the 

calcaneum, the sustent.aculiim tali (which see, under 
Sustentacular tissue, connective tis- 
sue ; especially, the IMuHerlan fibers (see above), 
sustentaculum (sus-ton-tak'u-lum), w. ; pi. sus- 
tentacula iA\\). [NJj.: scQ susfcniaclc.'\ Asus- 
tainiug or supporting part or organ; specifi- 
cally, a strong movable spine inserted near 
tlio termination of tlio tarsus of each posterior 
log, on tlio under side, in sjnders of the genus 
f„]>cira. litael’ivalL 1 '439.— sustentaculum Uenis, 
the suspensory ligament of the spleen, a fold of perito- 
neum between that organ and the diaphragm. — Susten- 
taculum tall, the support of the talus or astr.agnlus; 
the lajge stistentaciilar process of the calcaneum or heel- 
bone, upon which the aslnig.aliis or anklc bono especially 
rests. See cuts under /oot ami hock. 
sustentate (su.s'ton-tat), r. t. ; pret. and pp. sus- 
tentafrd, ppr. sustentatiufj. [< L. sustentntus, 
pp. of sustentarc, hold up, support, froq. of 
sustincrc, hold up, support, sustain: sec sus- 
tain.] To sustain. [Rare.] 

Siatentated, fortified, corroborated, and consoled. 

C. Iteade, f’loistcr and Hearth, U. 

sustentation (sus-ten-ta'shon), n. [< ME. sus- 
tcutacion, < OF. sustentation, susfcntacion, F. 
sustentation = Sp. sustcntocion = Pg. sustenfa- 
foo = It. susfentazione, sosteniazione, < L. sus- 
tciitatio{n-), delay, forbearance, sustcnanco. lit. 
*a holding \\p,^ i sustentarc, pp.susientatus, liold 
up, support: sqg sustentate.'] 1, Support; pre.s- 
ervation from falling or sinking. 

Tho.so fourc are the most notable pyllcrs or susienta- 
cions tiiat the earth hath in hcauen. 

It. Lden, tr. of Francisco Lopez (First Books on America, 
(cd. Arbcr, p. 349). 

Tlicso steainf, onco raised above the earth, have their 
ascent and sustentation aloft pn>motcd by the air. Doyle. 

2 . Jlaintcnance; especially, support of life; 
sustenance. 

Qciat lirothyr or systyT pchnl comyii Into this fratemite, 
ho schal payeii, to the snstentaexon of this gyldc, v. 8., 
quanne that he may rcsonabely. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. C7. 

Necessary proulslon of victuals, and whatsocucr els mans 
life for the sustentation thereof shall require. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 307. 

It (the chameleon) . a very abstemious animal, 

and such as by reason of its frigidity, paucity of blood, ami 
latitancy In t!>c winter . . . will long subsist wiUiout a 
visible sustentation. Sir T. Drownc,\n\s. Err., IM. 21. 
Sustentation fund, a fund collected from various con- 
gregations, and employed in sustaining tlio clergy of a 
church ; specifically, in the Free Church of Scotland, a 
fund out of wlilch an equal dividend is paid to ministers 
In charge of congregations; this Is generally supplement- 
ed by further contributions to the clcrgynmn’s stipends, 
paid either from the fund or by their congregations. In 
the Presbyterian churches In the United States contribu- 
tions for sustentation arc devoted to tlic supplementing 
of the Jncomcfl of pastors whoso congregations are unable 
to afford them adequate support. 

ffustentative (sus-ten'tn-tiv), a. [< sustentale 
-1- -ivc.] Sustaining; ihaintaiiiing; nlTording 
nourishniont or subsistence. 

Each cell, or that element of a tiasuo which proceeds 
from the modifloatlon of a cell, must needs retain its sus- 
tentalive functions so long as it grows or maintains a con- 
dition of equilibrium. Uuxleij, Alint. Inyert., p. 2 & 


Suthora 

sustentator (sus'ten-ta-tor), n. [< KL. susteii- 
tator, < h. sustentarc, -pp'.' siistcntatus, bold up: 
see sustentate.] In anat. and zodl., a sustain- 
ing part or structure; a sustentaculum or sus- 
teiitor (see these words) — Sustentator tunlose 
milCOSte, a tliin stratum of longitudinal muscular fibers 
between the mucous membrane and the internal sphincter 
of the anus. Also called corruffator cutis ani. 
sustention (sus-ten'shou), n. [< L. as if *sus- 
tentioin-), < sustincrc, pp. sustcutus, sustain : see 
sustain.] The act of sustaining; sustainment. 
[Rare.] 

A feeling capable of prolonged sustention. 

Lotvcll, Study Windows, p. 277. 

sustentor (sus-ten'tor), ». [< NL. sustentor, < 

L. sustincrc, pp. sustentus, sustain: see 
In entom., a sustentator; specifically, of the 
chrysalis of a butterfly, one of two projections 
(homologous with tho soles of the anal prolcgs 
of the larva) which assume various forms, but 
aro always directed forward so as easily to 
catch hold of the retaining membrane. Also 
sustainer.— Sustentor ridge, one of two ridges leading 
to the Bustentors ; it is homologous with the limb of the 
aiia! proleg. 

SUStert, u. An obsolete variant of sister. 
sustinancet, n- -A-n old spelling of sustenance. 
sustinentt (sus'ti-neut), », [< L. sustincn{t-)s, 
ppr. oi sustincrc, support, sustain; see sustain. 
Cf. sustenance.] Support. 

And our right nrme the M’'eedowe’s susHnent. 

Davies, Microcosmus, p. 70. {Dai'ics ) 

sustrent, n. An obsolete plur,al of sister. 
snsu (so'sd), ». [Beug.] The Gangetio dolphin, 
riatanista rjangctica. Also soosno. See cut un- 
der Platanista. JEncyc. Brit., XII. 743. 
susumber (su'sum-b6r), u. Tiio macaw-bush. 
Sec Solanuui. 

susurrant (su-sur'ant), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. susur- 
rantc, < L. susurrau{t-)s, ppr. of susurrarc (> 
It. susurrarc, sussurarc = Sp. Pg. susurrar), 
murmur, wliisper, < susurrus, a murmuring, 
wliispering: soo susurrus.] Murmuring; sigh- 
ing; wliispcring; susurrous. 

Tile soft susurrant sigli, and gently murmuring kiss. 

Poetry 0 / Antijacobin, p. 140. (Davies.) 

susurration (su-su-rfi'shpn), n. [= F. susurra- 
tion = Sp. susurraciou = 11. susurracionc, < LL. 
susurratioi »-), a whispering, < L. susurrarc, mur- 
mur, whisper: SCO susurrant.] A whispering; 
a soft munniir. 

Tliey resembled those soft stmtrrations of tlie trees 
wlicrewith tliey conversed. 

7/oireif, Vocall Forrest, p. 2. (Latham.) 

Over nil tlie dimes tliere is a eonstant susurration, a 
lilattering and swarming of Crustacea. 

Harper's May., LXXYI. 730. 

susurringly (su-sur'ing-Ii), ode. In the man- 
ner of a whisper; whisperingly. Encyc. Diet. 
[Rare.] 

susurrous (su-sur'us), a. [< L. susurrus, mur- 
muring, whispering, < susurrus, a murmuring, 
a whispering: see susurrus.] Whispering; full 
of sounds resorabling whispers ; rustling. 

There were eyes peering through, and a gentle, tnisur- 
rous whispering. IF. H. Itussell, Diary in India, II. 247. 

susurrus (su-sur'us), n. [= Sp. P^. It. susurro, 
< L. snsurrus, a. murmuring, humming, buzzing, 
whispering, an imitative reduplication of \/ sur 
= Skt. soar, sound.] A soft murmuiing or 
humming sound ; a whisper ; a murmur. 

The chant of their vespers, 

Mingling its notes with the soft misurnis and sighs of the 
branches. Longfellow, Evangeline, iL 4. 

SUtet, n. and v. An obsolete form of suit. 
sutelyt, odv. An obsolete form of suitly. 
sutert, 'll- An obsolete form of suitor. 
Sutherlandia (suTn-6r-land'i-il), n. [NL. (R. 
Brown, 1811), named after James Sutherland, a 
Scottish botanist (end of 17th century).] A ge- 
nus of legiiminous plants, of tho tribe Oalegese 
and subtribo Cohitcic. it is characterized by flowers 
with an erect banner-petal, prominent and somewhat 
acute keel, longitudinally bearded style, and small termi- 
nal stigma, followed by a membranous inflated ovoid pod, 
with rcnlform seeds. The only species, S. fnitescens, is 
a hoary South African shrub, witli odd-i)innate leaves of 
numerous entire leaflets, and handsome scarlet flowers 
grouped in short nxillarj* racemes. It is known in Eng- 
lish gardens ns Cape bladder-senna; its powdered roots 
and leaves arc said to have been useful in diseases of the 
cyo. 

Suthora (su-tho'ril), n. [NL. (Hodgson, 1838).] 
A genus of babbling thrushes, of the gi'oup 
Cratcropodes, or family TimcUidsc. The bill has 
much greater depth than breadth opposite the nostrils, the 
riclal bristles arc nearly obsolete, the nostrils are hidden by 
antrnrse pl’umules, the wings and tail are of about the same 
length, and the culminal ridgo is rounded and tapers to 
a point. About a dozen species Inhabit the Himalayan 
regions, extending through the hills of Assam and Burma 
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to those of China and Formosa ; S. nipalensis is a charac- 
teristic example. The genus is also called Tcmnorhis. 
sutile (su'til), a. [< L. sutilis, sewed or bound 
together, < sucre, pp. sutus, sew, stitch, join to- 
gether: see Done by stitchnig. 

These [crowns and garlands] were made up after all ways 
of art, compactile, mtilc, plectile. 

Sir T. Broionc, Jfisc. Tracts, ii. 
Half the rooms are adorned with a kind of sutile pic- 
tures, which imitate tapestry. Johnson, Idler, No. 13. 

sutlet, V. See suttU^. 

sutler (sut'l6r), n, [Formerly also suttclcr; < 
MD. soetclcr, later socteUicr. coctclacr, D. code- 
laar (= MLG. sudclcr, siitcicrj suitcicr), a ped- 
dler, victualer, esp. a military vietualer, a sut- 
ler, also a scullion, < soctclcn, later zoctclcn, D. 
zoctelcu, act as sutler, do dirty or moan work, 
peddle, tr. soil, sully, = LG. suddeJn = I\IHG. 
sudein, sully: see A person who fol- 

lows an army for the purpose of selling pro- 
visions, liquors, etc., to the troops. 

The verj’ differs and horse boyes of the Campc will he 
able to rout and chase them without the staining of any 
Noble sword. Milton, Churcli-Govcrnmcnt, j. 7. 

sutlership (sut'l6r-ship), n. [< sutler + ‘Ship.'] 
The office or occupation of a sutler. Harper’s 
Mar/., LXXIX. 178. 

sutlery (sut'R'i'-i ; pi. sutlcrics (-iz). [< "MID. 
soctclrije, later coctelnje, dirty work, dnidgery, 
sordid business, < soctclcn, do dirty work: see 
sutler, suttlc'^.'] 1. The occupation of a sutler; 
drudgery. 

Has my sutlcnh tapstry, laundrie, made mec Ijo tanc upp 
at tlie court? Marsion, The Fawne, Iv. T. 

2. A place where pro\Tsions, liquor, etc., are 
sold; a sutler’s shop. 

SUtlingt, p. o. An obsolete spelling of suttUmj, 
SUtor (su'tqr), n. [< L. sutor, a shoemaker, 
cobbler, < sucre, pp. sutus, sow: sen scid. Of. 
soutcr,'] A cobbler, 

Sutoria (su-to'ri-ii), ?». [NL. (Nicholson, Ifiol), 
< L. sutor, a cobbler: }>oe v'faMr.] A genus 
of tailor-birds, liaving twelve tail-feathers, of 
which the middle pair are long-c.\serted be- 
yond tlio re.st ami tlie otliers are graduated. 
They inhabit India and Ceylon, tlie llanncso conntrlos, 
the Malay peninsula, southern Cliinn, and .lava and were 
formerly included in the genus Orthfitomus. S t'utoria or 
londcauila Is tlie long-tailed tailor-l)ird ot tallor-wnrltior. 



very extensively distributed in tlie range of the genus ; 5'. 
rdrm is .Tavanese; and N inacidicvllis inhabits tile Malaj 
peninsula, ('ompare the cut under Orthotomus, and see 
cut under tailor-bird. 

SUtorial (sfi-to'ri-al), a. [< L. sutor, a cobbler 
(SCO sutor), 4* -n//. j Of or jiertaining to a cob- 
bler; cobbling. [Kare.] 

The intervals of his sidarial operallons. 

Dailtj Telegraph, Marcli 13, 1SS7. {Encgc. Diet.) 

Sutra (sd'trii), n. [= F. soutiut, < Skt. siltra, lit. 
a thread, string, < -y/ sir, sew, of. L. sucre = E. 
vS’ctcI: soe .vca'i.] In Sanshnt ht,,n boily of rules 
or Jirecepts. in Brahmanie use, applied especially to 
collections of three classes (1) ^'niuta-siitrarf directions 
concerning tlie more elaborate and Important ecrenionles , 
(2) gri/iifa-hfitrati, concerning minor or Iiousehold rites anil 
practices; (3) dharinn sidra-t conecniing tlie conduct of 
life, tile duties of tlie castes, etc. The llrst tv\o are 
reckoned as part of tlie Veda. In Buildhlst literature, ap- 
jilicd to geiicnil exfiositions of doctrine, the sciinons iif 
Buddha, etc., conslituting tlie second of tlie three princi- 
pal divisions. 

SUtt (•'Ut), n. [Origin obscure.] A species of 
sea-bird. U'hifearcs. [Gulf of St. Lawrence.] 

suttee (su-to').'/. [Also, better, soti: F..suth(\ 
sutler (< E.),< Hind, soti, a faitlifiil wife, esp. 
one who burns lu*r.solf on the funeral pile of 
her husband; lienee also the burning ilsclf; 
Ekt. sail, fom. of sant, existing, true, virtuous, 
abbr. from ’^asant, ppr. of -y/ as, be, exist : see 
am, is, 6’oo/ 7/.] 1. A Hindu widow who imino- 

latcs herself on the funeral pile, citlior witli the 
body of her husband, or separately if he died at 
a distance. — 2. The voluntary self-immolation 
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of Hindu widows on the funeral pile of their 
husbands according to a Brahmanical rite. The 
custom ia not known or commanded in the most ancient 
sacred books of the Hindus, but ia early spoken of as 
highly meritorious. The practice is now abolished in 
British India, and is nil but extinct in the native states. 

One of the first acts of the l)harmasabh& was to petition 
Government against the abolition of Suttee — that is, in fa- 
vour of the continuance of tlie burning of widows. 

Max Mtillcr, Biograpli. £ss.ays, p, 25. 
sutteeism (su-te'izm), p. [< suttee + -ism.'] 
The practice of self-immolation among Hindu 
widows. 

SUttle^t, a. An obsolete spelling of suhilc. 
SUttle^t (snt'l), V. i. [Also siitlc; < MD. soctclcn, 
D. ::oetclcn, peddle, act as sutler, do dirty or 
mean work, tr. soil, sully^, daub, = LG. sud- 
dcln = MHG. G. sudcln (Dan. sudle < G.), soil, 
sully; a freq. verb, alun to Sw. sudda, soil, 
daub, stain, G. sudcl, a puddle, etc., from tlie 
root of MD. sieden, D. zieden =G. sicdcu, etc., 
boil, seethe: see seethe, sod^, sud, suds. The 
sense of ‘dirty work’ seems to come from the 
notion of ‘ wet’ involved in sod^, sudSf etc.] To 
peddle; act as sutler. 

Zortelen, to sullie, to suttle (var. suite, cd. 1G78] or to 
victunll. Hexham, Nctlierdutch and ling. Diet. (16r>S). 

suttle^ (sut'l), a. [Perhaps < It. sotdc, sotiilc, 
fine, subtle: see suttle^, now subtle.] Light; 
in tho light weight previous to tho additional 
goods delivered for tret, since tret went out of 
use, verj' long ago, though continued in tlio arithmetic 
books, It has come to be wrongly stated to be a deduction, 
instead of an addition not to the number of pounils hut 
to the amount of goods delivered ; and tntlHc is sometimes 
erroneously called a noun. 

At IG pound the 100 suttle, wiint shall 895 pound suttle 
bo worth, In giving 4 pound weight upon ever>* 100 for 
treat. MclUs, Itiiles of iTaclIce (before 1000), vHI. 

suttling (siit'ling), ;). ii. Belonging to sutlers; 
ongagod in llio occupation of a sutler. 

A sxiltling weneb, witli a bottle of brandy under lier arm. 

Tatlcr, No, 200. 

Sutton’s quadrant. See ifutidninl. 
sutural (su'In-ral), n. [<,«»/«»•« + -«?.] I. Of 
or pertaining to a suture: as, a {■■u(ur<il lino; 
siiliiral articulation. — 2. Situated inn suture; 
effecting suture : ns, satamf ligament; sitliini! 
cartilage. — 3. In hat., tnkingplaco at, or otlicr- 
wiso relating to, a suture: as, the suturnl de- 
liiseenee of a pericaiT) — Sutural bones, tlic ora 
triiiuftm, or tVonnlau l>oiie«, of the eknll. See muter or. 
- Sutural cartUagO, tlic lilirocarttlage wliicll forms nn 
edetac to t lie tint liones of tlie skull. — Sutural ligament, 
a thiti Iii)'er of lltirous tissue Interposed lietwceu immov* 
nt)ly articulated tKiues, ns l>ctueeu tlie crania] lioues. 
SUturally (su'lu-ral-i), <i(U\ So ns to be su- 
tured; l>y lueniis of a suture: as, bones .s-Hfamb 
bj eonneelod. (Jiiart. .lour. (.Itiil, Soc., X1.V..’)1 1. 
Stituratet (sti'tu-nit), r. t. [< .vafatr -I- -ale-.'] 
To sitture. [Itarc.) 

Six ncvvml bones, . . . siiturated nninnc flicm<c!vcs. 

J. Smith, Solomon s BortraKiiro of Gltl Age, p. 03. 

suturation (.su-tu-nVshon), «. Tlio formntion 
of u suture; tho btalo of boing sutured, 
suture (.su'tur), n. [= F. siilurc = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
It. .shfu/o, < L. sutiira, n senm, < stare, j»p. su- 
BOW, Bt itch. Join: soo yoirl.] 1. Thofiotof 
sowing; u sowing togothor, or joining along n 
lino or scam; hoiioo (raroly), tho state of boing 
oomioctod ; oonneotednoss, 

Alistcr was reading from nn old manuscript volnnic of 
hh brother’s, wbich be lisul found in II chest . . . It hiul 
nlniiulimce of faults, anil in especial lacked indure. 

George Macdonald, \\ liat’s Mine’s Mine, xlli. 

2. A lino of joining, uniting, or closure ns if 

by sowing, stitoliing, or knitting togotlior; a 
S(‘ain ; a raplio. Speclllcally — (o) in anal., a linear 
synarthrosis or iminovaide articulation, especially of tlic 
bones of the skull. In man and otiier mammals all the 
cranial lioncs excepting tlie lower Juw are united by joints 
technic.illy called suture.s, and in all xcrtcdir.itc-s uhleh 
liaxe bon> skulls the sutures mu nuiiiciuuB, uniting most 
of the bones. Sutures are classilled or described in x'n- 
rlotis ways: (1) by tlie mode of apposition of the milted 
mrfiiees or edges of the bone'«, ns the suture, 

the harmonic suture, tlie dentale, the Innbatc, etc. (sec 
tn/narlhrosis), (2) liy tho sliape or position of tho suture, 
ns the coronal, sagittal, lambdoid suture (many of tlicse 
sutures njipenr in the eiits under cranium and sfcuU, and 
ill most of tlie other skulls figured in this dictlonuiy); <3) 
by the names of the two bones which arc sutured, ns tlie 
/rontoparictal, occipitoparietal, itphcnvparietal suture. See 
Iilirases following, (b) In ciitnm., the line along xvhich tho 
elj tr.i of opposite sides meet and sometimes nrcconlltmnt. 
(c> In conch., tlie line of junction of the successive whorls 
of a uni\alve shell, or tlio line ot closure of tlie opposite 
valves of ji bivalve shell, (d) In ceplialopods, the out- 
line of the septa of the tctrabrancliiutcs, which rescin- 
hie hi some respects the dentate sutures of the cnuiial 
bones. These lines are x arlously traced in different cases ; 
when they are folded the elevations or saliences are called 
saddle.*!, and the Intervening depressions or reentronces 
are called lobes. 

3. In hof., tho scam or line of junction between 
two edges, as between tho component carpels 
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of a pericarp, there commonly marking the line 
of dehiscence. — 4. Inst^r^?.: (a) The uniting of 
the lips or edges of a wound by stitching or 
stitches, or in some equivalent manner, (h) 
One of the stitches or fastenings used to make 
such a union of the lips of a wound. 

This was excised from the cartilage, and the lips of 
the cut partly approximated by two metallic mtures. 

J. 31. Camochan, Operative Surgery, p, 48. 
Basilar suture. See &a«far.—Biparietal suture. Same 
assff£u7faf sizfurc.— Buccal, claval, clypeal suture. See 
tile adjectives,— Clypeofrontal sutture. Same as clypeal 
suture.— Coronary or coronal suttire. See coronary.— 
Dentate suture, a suture effected by interlocking teeth 
xvithout beveling of either bone, as the interparietal su- 
ture.— Dorsal, epicranial, facial suture. See the ad- 
jectives.— Ethniofrontal suture, ethmosphenoid su- 
ture, tlie articulations, respectively, of the ethmoid xvith 
the frontal and with the splienoid hone. — False suture, 
suture by mere apposition of rough surfaces, as in the har- 
monic and squamous varieties : little used.— Frontal su- 
ture. (n)In anat., the serrate suture between the right 
and left halves of the frontal bone. In adult man it is usu- 
ally obliterated by confluence of the bones : wlien it per- 
sists, it continues the line of the sagittal sutmedown the 
middle of the forehead to the root of the nose. More ac- 
curately called intcr/rontal suture. (&) In entom., same as 
efi/pcnfsafurc.- Frontoparietal suture, the coronal su- 
ture.— Frontosphenoidal suture, the suture between 
the frontal and sphenoidal bones, chiefly the line of appo- 
sition of each orbital plate of the frontal xvith the corre- 
sponding orbitosplienoid, — Genal BUture. See genal. 

— Great suture. Same as genal suture. — Gular su- 
tures. Same as buccal sutures. — Harmonic suture, 
suture by means of flat rough surfaces apposed with- 
out beveling: a variety of false suture. — Diterfron'^ 
suture, the frontal suture. — Intermaxillary suture, 
the harmonic suture between the right and left superior 
maxillary bones, effected chiefly by their palatal plates 
and alveolar borders.— Intemasal suture, the suture 
between the right and left nasal bones.— Interparie- 
tal suture, the sagittal suture.— Lambdoid suture, 
the occipitoparietal suture: so called because in man it 
presents tlic shape of the Greek capital letter lambda (A). 
It is noted for Its irregular zigzag course and deep den- 
tations, often including Wormian bones.— Llmbose BU- 
ture, a sutnie with beveled edges and toothed processes, 
ns the coronal or frontoparietal of man.- Mastoccipital 
suture, the suture between the mastoid part of the tempo- 
r.al bone and the occipital. —Mastoparletal suture, the 
suture between tlie mastoid part of tlie temporal bone and 
the parietal : it is short nnd deeply dentated in man, and 
non-c.xistcnt in most animals.— Mental, metopic, nasal, 
neurocentral suture. Sec the adjectives.— Occipito- 
parietal suture, the lambdoid suture.— Palatine, pari- 
etomastoid, parleto-occipital suture. See the adjec- 
tlvcs.— Parletosquamosal suture, the suture between 
the parietal bone nnd the squamous part of the temporal 
iioiic.— Parietotemporal suture, the suture between 
the parietal and temporal bones.— Petroccipital su- 
ture, the suture between tlie petrous part of the temporal 
bone and the occipital : in man it is iiregular nnd incom- 

jilete.interrupted by tlie posterior lacerate foramen.— Pet- 
rosphenoldal suture, tho suture between the petrous 
part of tho temporal ami the gre.ater wing of the sphenoid 
bone; the suture between the petrosal and allsphenoid. 

— Petrosquamous suture. Seo;>cfroMtfajnom?.,— Pro- 
stemal sutures. See^fro^feninf.— Quilled suture, In 
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surg., a double intcjTupted suture drawn over a piece of 
bougie or quill nt either end. — Ramdohr’s suture, a 
form of suture used to unite a transversely divided intes- 
tine. Tlie upper portion of gut is invnginated in the low- 
er, ami secured by a single point of suture, whicli also at- 
taches tlie Intestine to tlie abdominal wound. — Sagittal, 
serrate, sphenofrontal suture. Sec tho adjectives.— 
Sphenomalor suture, tlie suture between the malar 
and any part of tho siihenoid. It is a rare articulation, 
occasional in man.— Sphenopalatine suture, the su- 
ture of tlie palate hone with the sphenoid.— Spheno- 
parietal suture, tlie suture between the parietal and 
alisplionoid bones.— Sphenopetrosal suture, the su- 
ture between the sphenoid and the petrous part of the 
temporal bone.— Sphenotemporal suttire, the sutuic 
between the sphenoid nnd tempoi-al bones. — Squa- 
mosphenoidal suture, tlic suture between the squa- 
mosal and splienoidal bones.— Squamous suture. Sec 
— Temporal suture. Same as 
mous sxdurc.— Transverse suture, of man, the series of 
articulations of the frontal bone with the sphenoid, eth- 
moid, and several facial hones, extending entirely acioss 
the upper part of the face, ne.arly on a level witli the roof 
of the orbits of the eyes. The bones thus sutured with 
the frontal are the ethmoid and sphenoid in mid-line, and 
tlie nasal, lacrj'mnl, malar, and superior maxillary on each 
side.— True suture, suture by indented bordei-s of bones, 
as In tlie dentate, serrate, and Ihnbose sutures. Compare 
false suture, above. 

suture (Hii'tur), t’. t. ; pret. siiul pp. sutured, ppr. 
suturinp. [< suture, ?h] To unite in a suture 
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or mtli sutures; sew up, or sew together; con- 
nect as i£ united by a svituro. 

According to Tick, the present text of Iliad, which rests 
on an Attic recension dating shortly after 600, is sutured 
together out of the following pieces. 

Amer. Jour. Philo!., VII. 233. 

Buversed (su-v6rst'), a. [< L. sii- for sub- -h 
rcrsiis, turned, -b -cd~. Cf. sitbvcrsc.J Versed 
and belonging to the supplement: only in the 
Iihrnso siivcrscd sine, which is the versed sine of 
tlic supplement of the angle. Also suhrersed. 
SUWarrow (su-wnr'6), n. A corruption of sa- 
gunro. 

s'nwarrow-nut (su-war'6-nut), n. Same as but- 
ternut, 2. 

Euwet, v._ A Middle English variant of siifl. 
Suya ( su'yii), n. [NL. (Hodgson, 182G), from 
a native name.] A genus of warblers, having a 
strongly graduated tail of only ten featliers, a 
short thick-set bill, and very stout riotal xnbris- 
sm. Five species inhabit the Himalayan regions from 
Sind to Tenasscrim, and Sumatra, of wtiich S. criniger is 
the best.known. The genua is also called Dmirm and 
lllaijordius. Its afllnities appear to he with Spheturaats 
Sphmura, and Slipilurtis. See these words, 
suzerain, (su^ze-rfm), ». [< OF. (and P.) sure- 
rah}, sovereign but not supreme; seigneur su- 
zerain, a lord -who bolds a fief of which other 
fiefs are held, or who has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion (Koquefort); appar. formed, in imitation 
oisnvcrain,sovcrcin, etc., sovereign (with which 
Roquefort in fact identifies it), with terra. 
-cr-ain (as if < ML. *suscramts, *surscranus), < 
OF. L. sio'sum, above, for ^suvorsum, < sub, 
imder, from under, 4- vorsus, versus, pp. of ver- 
tcrc, turn refrorse, infrorsc): see sub- and 
vcrscj and cf. subverL} A feudal lord or baron ; 
a lord jiaramount. Also used attributivoly. 

“My lord," she replied, still undismayed, “ I am before 
my Sttzcrain, and, I trust, a just one.*’ 

Scott, Quentin Durwanl. xxxv. 
This prince, whether led by border enmity, by loyalty 
to bis suzerain, or by preference to one domestic tie over 
another, had Joined the call of Klnjj Hcnrj’ to an invasion. 

E, A. Freeman, ^’o^man Coiuiuest, HI. 01. 
In 1459 the lllejritiniatc pretender, James 11., did horn* 
age to the Sultan of Efr>*pt as fttzerain of (^'prus. 

Stulbr, Medieval and Modern IIlsl., p. IGI. 
Certain Institutions of a primitive people, their corpo- 
rations and villasc communities, will always he pre«en*ed 
bv a gttzerain state povcrnini: them, on nceoniit of the fa- 
cilities which they afford to civil .niid fiscal administration. 

.1/afne, Villajjc Cuinmunitles, p. ircfC. 
suzerainty (sfi'ze-rrm-ti), jt. [< OF. suzcraincte, 
F, suzcraincte, the oflico or jurisdiction of a su- 
zerain, < suzerain, suzerain : see suzerain.^ The 
ofiicc or dignity of a suzerain; feudal suprem- 
acy; superior authority or command. 

When ritlHp Augustus bcRan his rciffn, his dominfons 
were much less extensive than those of the English kliifr, 
over whom his suzerainUj was merely nominal. 

Drougham. 

J*o one would tliink of dignifying the Ijclerogcncons 
mass of Arabs, Kopts, Knrds, Slavs, and Greeks who ac- 
knowledge the suzeraintu of the Sultan with the ii.ame of 
a nation. Contcmiyoranj Rev,, LIII. 65. 

So its [the sovereign power's) ch.aractcrof nominal 
zeraintg is exchanged for that of absolute sovereignly. 

Sluhhf, Const. Ilist., § 2. 
s. V. An abbrexiation of sub voce, under the 
word: used in referring to articles in gloss.aries 
and dictionaries. 

svanbergite (svan'b6rg-it), lu [Named after 
L. F. Svnnhcrrj, a Swedish chemist.] A miner- 
al occurring in rhombohcdral crystals of n yel- 
low, red, or brown color. It con.sists of sulphate 
and phosphate of aluminium and calcium, 
swat, (tdv* and conj, A Aliddlc Englisli form of 

S(d. 

swabi (swob), r. t, ; pret, and pp. sieahhcil, ppr. 
sicahliing, [Also sicob ; a])par. first in the noun 
swabber, < MD. *swabbcr, < ^'swabhen = G. 
scltwapjjcn, splash, = Norw. svabba, suhba, 
splash; otherwise in freq, form: Sw. svabla = 
Dan. svabre, swab, = D. zwabhcrcn, drudge. Cf. 
swabhle and To clean with water and 

a swab, especially the decks of ships. 

So he pick'd up the lad, f:\cahhed .'ind drj'.nibb’d and mopp’d 
him. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 2U2. 

After wc had finished, meahhed down decks, and coiled 
nptherlgging.IsatonthesparB.waltlngfor . . . tliosig- 
nalfor breakfast. li. II, Dana, Jr., IJcforc the ilast, p. 6. 

swab^ (swob), [Alsom‘ 0 ^; (.swriW^jV. Cf. 
Sw. svab, a swab, fire-bnish ; Norw. svahb, svah- 
ha, a careless person.] 1. A utensil for cletin- 
ing. (a) A large mop used on shipboard for cleaning 
decks, etc. (6) A cleaner for the bore of a cannon. Sec 
sponf;e,i. 

2. The opaulot of a naval officer. [Colloq. and 
jocose.] — 3. A bit of sponge, cloth, or the liko 
fastened^ to a haiullo, for cleansing the mouth 
of the sick, or for giving them nourishment. 
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Compare prdbang, — 4. In founding, a small 
tapering tuft of hemp, charged with water, for 
touching up the edges of molds. — 5. An awk- 
ward, clumsy fellow. [Naufc. slang.] 

He swore accordingly at the lieutenant, and called him 
. . . Buab and lubbard. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xxiv. (Davies.) 
SWab^f, V. Same as swap“. 

SWab^ (swob), n. Same as swaeV-. [Prov, Eng,] 
swabber (swob'er)» «. [Also swobher; < MD. 
*sioabbcr, D. zwahher, a swabber, the drudge of 
a sliip, = G. schwahber, a swabber; as swah^ 
+ -cri.] 1 . Olio who uses a swab; hence, in 
contempt, a fellow fit onl.y to use a swab. 

Go and reform thj'self ; prithee, be sivceter; 

And know my lady spc.aks with no such savahlerg. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, iii. 1. 
.Tolly gentleman! 

ifore fit to be a sicabber to the Flemish 
After a drunken surfeit. 

Ford, Perkin W.irbeck, i. 1. 
I am his ntabber. Ills chnmberl.iin, hla footman, his clerk, 
his butler, hia book-keeper, his brawl, his errand boy. 

N. Bailei/, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 42. 
2. A b.ikers’ implement for cleaning the oven. 
It consists of a bmicli of netting on the end of 
a long pole, and is wetted for use. — 3. pi. Cer- 
tain cards at whist tlio holder of which appears 
formerly to have been entitled to a part of the 
stakes. Acconling to Grose (Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, 178.5), they were the “ace of hearts, knave of clubs, 
ncc and dnee of trumps.” 

At the commencement of last century, according to 
Swift, It (whist) was a favourite pastime with clergymen, 
who played the game with mralbcre; these were certain 
cards by which the holder was entitled to part of the shake, 
ii> the same manner that the claim Is made for theaces at 
quadrille. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 430. 

Whisk and swabbers, an old form of whist. 

I suppose . . the society of half a dozen of clowns to 
play at xchifk and sieabbcrs would give her more pleasure 
than if Ariosto himself were to A\\nkc from the dead, 

Scott, Rob Roy, xiv. 
Fielding . . . records (hat . . . the Count beguiled the 
tcdluin of his In-door existence by playing at irAiVA*-an(r. 
Sicabbers, “the game then in the chief vogue.” 

Laws and Principles of Whist, p. 30. 
SWabble^ (swob'I), r, t . ; pret. and pp. swahhlcd, 
ppr. swahbhng. [< ME. swablcn =5 G. sehwab- 
Z»e7/M'oU to and fr<i, as liquids; diink often; cf. 
sicab^,] To sway; wabble. 

Stcabl>/ngc or swaggj ngc Prompt. Parr., p. 481. 

swabble* (swob'l), «. [< stcabblc^, r.] A tall, 
thin por'^oii. [Hootch.] 

swabble- (swob'l), v, i,; pret. and pp. swahhlcd, 
l^pv, swabbling, [A dial, form of To 

S(iuabblc. J/alliwcll. 

Swabian (swa'bi-an>, a, and n, lA\so Suabian; 
< Swabia, Snahta, F. Souahe, G. Sehwahcn, < L, 
5acn, a people of northeast ern Germany.] 

1. a. Pertaining to Swabia or the Sivabians. — 
Swabian emperors, the Gcrman-Itoman emperors who 
rt'Icncd from 1138 to 1251 (the Hohenstaufen line): so 
called bccaiiBc the founder was Duke of Swabia. 

II. «. An inhnbitniit of Swabia, an early 
(bicby of Gcnnany, corresponding nearly to t]ie 
greater part of modern 'Wiirtembergand soutb- 
western Bavaria. Tbe .Swabian dialect is ono 
of tbo principal High GnrmaJi idioms, 
swab-pot (swob'pot), 71. hi .fouuding, an iron 
jiot in wbicb a founder keeps bis swab in water. 
E. IT. E night. 

swab-stick (swob'stik), See the quotation. 
If tlic powder Is loose, the miner carefully wipes do^vn 
the sitlCH <»f (lie hole with a wet stick (a wooden rod 

with the fllircs frayed at one cud). 

Encyc. Brit,, XVI. 415. 
swad^ (swod), 71. [< late AIE. swad, swadc; cf. 

Norw. .sva<{, smootli, slijipory, svada, slice olT, 
flake off : see swailt. Cf. swad^, swah^,'] A pod, 
as of beans or peas. A 1 so. 9 M’o 6 . [Prov, Eng.] 
swad^ (swod), n. [Avar, otsguat: see sqtiai^.J 
If. A short, fat person. 

Tliorc was one busv fellow was their lender, 

A blunt squat /nrad, Imt lower than youraclf. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, il. 1, 

2. A rude, coar.«;o follow; a clown; a country 
bumpkin. 

Let country swains and .‘illly suads be still. 

Greene, aiatlrlgal. 

3. A soldier. See swaddg^, [Slang.] 

SWad3 (swod), V, [A dial*. v«r, of sguad^.’] 1 . 

A crowd; asquad. [Local, U.S,]— 2. Alurap, 
mass, or bunch. [Vulgar.] Imp. Diet, 
swad*^ (swod), 11 . [Origin obscure.] In coal- 
mining, sooty or wortIile.ss coal. Grcslcu. 
[North. Eng.] 

swadderf (swod' 6 r), ». One who hawks goods ; 
a peddler. [Slang,] 

These Sicadders and Pedlars be not all evil, but of an In- 
different behaviour. ffarwian, Caveat for Cut aetors,p. 72 . 


swag 

swaddle (swod'l), n. [Early mod. E. swadlc, 
swadil, swadcll; < ME. *swadcl, swatlicl, swcthel, 
sucthcl, < AS. swcthel, swethil, a swaddling-band 
(= MD. swadcl), < swetliian, bind, sw’atbe: see 
swathe.'] A bandage or long strip of cloth used 
for wrapping a child, or for bandaging in any 
similar manner; a swaddling-band. 

0 sacred Place, which wertthe Cradle 
Of th' only Man-God, and his happy Sicadle, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 
They . . , ordered me to be carried to one of their 
houses, and put to bed in all my sivaddles. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 90. 

swaddle (swod'l), v. t.; pret. and pp. swaddled, 
ppr. swaddling. [Formerly also swathle; < MB. 
swatliilen, swctJilcn, sucdelen; < swaddle, «.] 1. 

To bind with long and narrow bandages, or as 
if with bandages; swathe: said especially of 
young children, who are still bandaged in this 
manner in many parts of Europe to prevent 
them from using their limbs freely, owing to a 
fancy that those who are left free in infancy be- 
come deformed. 

Their feet to this end so straitly wpadfeef in their infan- 
cie that they grow but little. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 440. 
I got on my best straw-coloured stockings, 

And swaddled them over to zave charges, I, 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, i. 2. 

2f. To beat; cudgel. 

You are both, believe me, 

Two arrant knaves ; and, were it not for taking 

So just an execution from his hands 

You have belied thus, I would swaddle ye 

Till I could draw off both your skins like scabbards. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, ii. 2. 

swaddleband (swod'l-band), n. [< ME. swctbel- 
band; < swaddle + baiidh] Same as swaddling- 
band. Massinger, Unnatural Combat, iv. 2. 
swaddlebillt (swod'l-bil), n. The shoveler- 
duck, Spatula chjpcaia. J. Lawson, 1709; T. 
Pennant, 1785. 

swaddler (swod'lOr), 71. [isxeaddic + -cr^.l A 
contemptnons name applied by Roman Catho- 
lics in Ireland to tbe early Methodists: said to 
have oriRiiiatod from a sermon preached on the 
infant Christ “ wrapped in swaddling-clothes.” 
[Slang.] 

To revive Sir \V. Potty's colony by importing nortliem 
Presbyterians and Cornish Swaddlers. 

The Academy, May 11, 18S9, p. 817. 
swaddling (swod'liug), n. [Early mod. E. also 
swadling : < ME. swadding, swathcling; verbal 
n. of swaddle, r.] 1. Tho act of WTappiug in a 

swaddle.— 2. Swaddling-clothes: also in plu- 
ral 

There he In clothes is wrapp'd, In manger laid, 

To whom too narrow swadlinys are our spheres. 

Dnnunionrf, Flowers of Sion. 

swaddling-band (sw-od'ling-band), n. [< ME. 
swadiling-band, swatheling-bondc; < swaddling 
+ buTn/i.] A band or bandage, as of linen, 
for sw’addling a young child. 

When I made the cloud the garment thereof, and thick 
darkness a sxcaddlinyband for it. Job xxxviii. 9. 

One (People] from their stvadliny Bands 
Releas’d their Infant’s Feet and Hands. 

Prior, Alma, ii. 

swaddling-clothes (swocriing-kloTHz), n. pi. 
Swaddling-bands. 

She brought fortli lier firstborn son, and wrapped him 
in swaddliny clothes. Luke ii. 7. 

Tho duomo of Zarn, If it were only stripped of its swad- 
dliny clothes, ^\ouldbc no contemptible specimen of its 
own style. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 131. 

swaddling-clout (swod'ling-klout), n. Same 
as swaddlwg-baud, Shal-., Hamlet, ii. 2. 401. 
swaddyf (swod'i), a. [< swad^ ■+■ -yi.] Full of 
swads or pods. Cotgravc, under .so;(ss7f. 
BWaddy- (swod'i), n. [Pi-ob. dim. of siead^.] 
A soldier; especially, a soldier in the militia; 
originally, a discharged soldier. Ilottcn. [Col- 
loq., Eng.] 

BWadet, e. See suade. 

SWafPt (swof), V. i. [Perhaps a var. of sieougb'^ 
(cf. suffi^, var. of snugki for swouglii).'] To 
i'o,ar(?); heat over, liko waves (?). 

Drench'd witll the majjiug waves, and stew'd in swe.at, 
Scaico able with a cane our boat to set. 

John Taylor, Works (1G30). (Kares.) 
EWaff2f^ ji, A dialectal variant of swatld. 
swag (swag), V. i. [Early mod. E. swagge; < 
Norw. svaga, sw'ay : see swag, and cf. swagger^.] 
If. To sink down by its W'cight; lean; sag. 
ni lie in wait for evei-y glance she gives, 

And poi.se licr words i' th’ balance of suspect; 

If she hut sway, she 's gone. 

Middleton, Mad World, iii, 1. 
For now these pounds arc (ns I feel tliem sway) 

Light at iny heart, tho’ heavy iii the h.ag. 

Brome, Jovial Crew, il 
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swallow 


2. To move as sometliing heavy and pendent; 
sway. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

I liave seen above five liundreil banged, but I never 
saw any have a better countenance in his dangling and 
pendilatorj’ swajging. Urqnhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. -IS. 

A timber dray . . . had passed not long ago, with a 
great trunk swinging and stvagging on the road, and slur- 
ring the scallops of the horse track. 

it. D. Blaclinorc, Cripps, the Carrier, xxvi. 

swag (swag), 11 . [< swag, r.] 1. Aii unequal, 

hobbling motion. [Local.] — 2. Same assii’rt?ci, 
2. [Local, U. S.] — 3. A bundle; the package 
or roll containing the possessions of a swag- 
raan. [Atistralia.] 

Jfoney or no money, are they not free ns air, bar the 
weight of their sicogs * 

ChamhcTs's Journal, 5th scr., 11. 23G. 

4. A festoon. See the quotation. 

The various sizes of festoons, or, ns they arc sometimes 
denominated by the trade, rivags. Pa}>er-hangcr, p. 100. 

5. In (Jcro)'fitivc art, an irregular or informal 
cluster: as, a .'<wn(j of tlowors in tlie engraved 
decoration of a piece of plate. — 6, In coal- 
miuiiig, a subsidence of the roof, in conse- 
quence of the ^^orking away of the coal: sanu* 
as Wfujhtnig. [Prov. Lrig.] — 7. A large quan- 
tity; a lot; hence, plundered jiroperty; booty; 
boodle. [Slang.] 

■J'was awful to hear, as she went nlong, , . 

The «laik alluston, tir bolder brag. 

Of the dexterous dodge, ami the lots of riraa 

Hood, Tale of a Triini]»it (Dayu'f.) 

SWag-belliedf (swjig'bcl'id),^/. IIa\ mg a lu-oin- 
inent overhanging belly. 

Your P.tiie. jonr (ienjinn, and \o\\t rtro,).lcU\>-d Hob 
lander . . , are nothing to jour ihiglj‘»h 

Shak .Othello, li. 3 SO 

swag‘bellyt (''Wag'bel'i), n. A piajimncnt or 
projecting belly; also, a snag-ltelluMl pcrs<ui. 

(ircat overgrown dignitaries ajul rectors, w jth rubieutid 
noses and gouty aueles, or broad bbiated fa» es dragging 
along great tuo't hfUn''', the emblem.'* of sl.dli atnl Indb 
gestiun Smolha, II umplirey •’linker. .M< lf<>rd to riilllip'*, 

[Ikitii, .Maj 17. 

SWageU, f‘. .yiiagc. 

swage- (8" aj)* [Said to be < F. Miagt . a to(»l. 
lit. * sweating,’ < j^utr, sweat. < L. .stularc = F. 
sweat: sec '^udatiou and .virtuf.] 1. A t<iol or 
die for imparting a given shape to metal nnIk'H 



laid hot <in an anvil, or in a stamping pre-^s or 
drop-]lre^‘., or betwi'cii rolls, it a<»sumeM iiin«»y 
shapes, as at» indenting- sliaplug-tiH)I. or an n <Ue I<>r 
striking up ‘■beet metal, or lii stami»s and pre«si s staniji* 
itig-i)re3Si.-s are sometlme.s called firagin'7 tnucliitiri. 

2. A similar tool used for bending or twist- 
ing cold metal slightly, as for setting saws by 
bending one tooth at a time to tin- projier angle, 
or, in the making of vessels of tin-plate, for 
bemling the metal slightly, 
swage- (swaj), V. t.; pret. and pp. siragtd, ppr. 
.s-waijtuf/. [< .struf/c-, ».] T«)sliape by means of 
a suago. Al'io sicidgt . 
swage-block .(swig ' blok ), n 
of iron, perforated with 
lioles of different sizes 
and shapes, and variously 
grooved on the sides : u.sed 
for heading bolts, and 
swaging objects of larger 
size than can be worked 
on an anvil in the ordi- 
nary wav. A’. 11. Knight. - 
swagger^ t swag ' ( t)/ r. 

[Froq. of .virur/.] I. in- 
trans. 1. To strut with a 
defiant tir insolent air, or with an obtrusive 
afTectation of superiority. 

Here comes ^icaugeriiig along the pavement a milllarj' 
gentleman in a coat luueli hefrogged. 

H'. IJemtit, riftj Years Ago, p. 51. 

2. To boast or brag noisily; bluster; bully; 
hector. 

A rascal that swaggered with me [that Is, tried to bully 
me] last night. Shak., lien. X., Iv 7. 131. 

It was something to swagger about when they were to- 
gether after their second bottle of claret. 

Disraeli, {fmp. Diet.) 


A lieavy block 



bMriec bl<>ck. 


II. trans. To influence by blustering or 
threats; bully. 

Can we not live in compasse of the Law, 

But must be sicaggered out on 't? 

Ilegu'ood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, cd. 1874, II. 279). 

lie would swagger the boldest man into a dread of his 
power. Siri/t, Account of Court and Empire of Japan, 
swagger^ (swag'i*r),jj. {Kswagger^jV.^ The act 
or manner of a swaggerer; an insolent strut; 
a piece of bluster; boastfulness, bravado, or 
insolence in manner. 

It reciuircs but an impudent swagger, and you are taken 
upon your own representation. 

Marrgat, raclm of Many Tales, The Water-Carrier. 

[{Latham.) 

swagger^ (swag'^r), a. [< swagger^, r.] Swell ; 
all the rage. [Slang.] 

His (Prince Mcllssano’s] gambling parties were so sho/7- 
gcr that rich money-lenders who w.anted to extend their 
social relations did not mind to wliat an extent they them- 
selves or their sons lost money at them. 

New York Scmi‘Wcekbj Tribune, Xov. 2, ISSG. 

swagger- (swag'er), n. [< swag + -er^.] Same 
as swagman, 2. 

t’nder the name of thc^fra,^£?fror sundowner the tramp 
[In Australia], as lie moves fiom .station to station in re- 
mote disti ict.H in supposed search for work, is a recognized 
element of society. The Centurg, XLl. bOl. 

swaggerer (swag'er-er), ». [< swagger + -rrL] 
One who swagger.'^; a blusterer; a bully; a 
boastful, noisy fellow. 

r.iticnec herself would st.artle at this letter, 

Ami play the swaggerer. 

.Shak., As you Like it. iv. .3. 11. 

sw.lggering (swag'vr-ing), II. [Verbal n. of 
xirailHi j l. (•.} The act of stnittiiig; hlii«iteniig; 
hravailo. 

I am \er>' glad 

You arc not gulled by all tliU swaggering 

J^rowning, Paraceisu.s. 

sw.aggering (s«ag'(r-iiig), ;>. «. [I’pr. of Mraj- 
Wrulting: hlastoring; boasting. 

Here s n swaggering follow, sir. that speaks not like a 
man of tJod’t* luaklng. swears lie must speak with >ou, ami 
w 111 speak w Ith ><>u 

)>ekker on<l Webder, Northward Ho, Iv. 1. 

swaggeringly (‘•« ag'er-ing-li), aJv. In a swag- 
gering manner: with bravado. 

“I <lo not care what slie sajs'” replies Lily, swagger, 
inglg. ll. lirougliton, Dr. Cui>ld, \1. 

SWilggingt (swag'ing). p. a. Swaggy; pendii- 
loif'*. 

The i>ell) (of tlie toad) In large ami swagiring. 

(Joldtinith, Animatcil Nature, xl. 

swaggyt (swag'i), a. [< .^wag + -i/L] Sink- 
ing, hanging, or leaning by its weight ; pemlu- 
lou*'. 

His suag rg and pO'inlnent i»ell) 

.SYr7’. Bruinte, Vulg. Lrr., lii. 1. 

swaging-machinc ("wa'jing-ma-sliOnM, a. A 
iimeliine for shaping .sheot-imdal either l>y 
means of a blow •»r by pressure. K. H. Knight. 
swaging-mallet (swa'jing-TiiaFet), n, A tool 
used in dental work to bring artilieinl plates to 
''bajK*. 

swagman (suag'nianl, pl..‘*irm/mrii (-men). 
[< sireig -f 1. A seller of low-priced 

trasliy goods, trinkets, etc. [Slang.] 

It |4 tile tame w itii tlic women wlio work for tlie slop- 
pldrl tnerchanl.’*, Ac., or make caI>-^r^^nt^ Ac., on their 
own account, for the mipidy <if the phopkeepen*, or llic 
w!iole'*.'»Ie wliopell h»w-prlceil millinery. 

Maghrw, I/i>ndon Labour ami Lmdon Poor, IT. 93. 

2. A man wlio travels in search of employ- 
meiit : so called because he carries his swag, or 
bundle of elotlies, blanket, etc. Also steags- 
nian, [Australia.] 

Kememhcrhr the needful. I get.x up an' <|uletly sllp^ 

To the iM^rch to pee a pioioo/iom — w Ith our l>ottle to his 
llpi. J. ll. Stephen*. Drought and Doctrine, 

swag-shop (swag'shoj)), n. A place where low- 
priced trashy goods are sold; fonnerly, a phin- 
d(‘r-<Iepot. llotlen. [Slang.] 
swaimish, a. A dialectal form of squeamish. 
swain (swan), n. [< ME. swain, swayn, swein, 
.ywvijn, < late AS. .virrbi, < Icel. a boy, 

lad. sen'ant, = Sw. seen = Dan. sventJ, a swain, 
servant, =r AS. ,vird« = OS. 4?irt:a = LG. sween = 
(JITG. siretn, a herdsman, swain; perhaps ult. 
akin to .soi/t; but not, ns has been supposed, 
•lireetly related to swine. Hence, in comp., boaU 
swam, contr. /;o.sY>ii,niid cox.viruwi, contr. coxoa.] 
If. A youngman or boy in scr^’ico; a scmint. 
Worschipc me here, A* bicomc iny mraini, 

And y sclinl 3cuc thcc nl IIiIp. 

Jlgmns to Virgiit, etc. (E. K, T. S.), p. 4 1. 
Ilyin boes sen'e liyiiiBclne that li.as irn 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 107. 

2t. A young man in attendance on a knight; 
a squire. 


Forth went knyght & sueyn, &fotc men alle in fere. 

Hob. of Brunne, p. 241. 
gondyr ys Gayere, an horde swayn, 

The emperowre sone of Almayn. 

MS. Canfrt&. Ff. il. S8, f. 150. (Halliivell.) 

3. A man dwelling in the country; a country- 
man employed in husbandr}'; a rustic. 

There is a Back-gate for the Beggars and the meaner 
Sort of Sicains to come in at. Howell, Letters, I. ii. 8. 
The Swains their Flocks and Herds had fed. 

Congreve, Ujinn to Venus. 
Haply some hoarj'-headed swain may saj', 

“Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn." 

Gray, Llegj-. 

Hence — 4. A country' gallant; a lover or 
swcethcfiTt generally. 

Blest sicains ! whose nymphs in every grace excel. 

Pope, Spring, 1. 95. 

Swain moot. Seeznoofi. 
swaining (swa'ning), v. [< sn-nin -b 
Love-making. [Slang, Eng.] 

His general manner had a good deal of what in female 
slang is called suaining. 

Mrs. Trollope, Jlichacl Annstrong, i. (Davies.) 

swainish (swfi'nish), a. [< swain + -Ls7/l.] 
IVrtaining to or resembling a swain; rustic; 
boorish. [Rare.] 

Not to 1)0 sensible when good and faire in one person 
meet argues botli a giossc and sb.allow judgement ami 
witliall an ungentle and sivaini*h brest. 

J/i7fo)i, Apology for Smcctymnuu?. 

swainisbness (swfi'nish-nes), ». The state of 
being swainish. [Rare.] 

Gibers who arc not only swalnDb, but arc prompt to 
take oath that sirainishncis is the only culture, 

Kinerson, Lcttcis and Social Aims (ed. 1S7C), p. S7. 

swainlingt (swan'ling), n. [< main + 

A sinnll or young swain. 

While we stand 
Hand in hand. 

Honest swaxuUng, with Ills sweeting. 

Witts Becrcations (1C54). (Xare*.) 

swainmotet (swan'mot), n. [Also sweinmote; 
< ME. ^swainmote (ML. swanimotiiw ) ; < swain + 
vioot^.'] See swain moot, under moot^. 
Swainsona (swaiFson-li), n. [NL. (Salisbury, 
ISOO), named after Isaac Swainsnn, a cultivator 
of plants at Twickenham in England, about 
170lh] A genus of Icgnminons plants, of tlie 
tribe Galcgeec and snbtribo CoUttCiV. it is char- 
acterized bj’ flowers with a roundish spreading or re- 
flexed Innner petal, a broad incuned keel which Is obtuse 
or profluced into a twisted bc.ak. a curving stjle which 
is licardetl lengthwise and Inwardly or rarely on the back, 
and bj an ovoid or oblong swollen pod which is coria- 
ceous or membranous and often loiipiludinally two-celled 
by the Intrusion of tlie seed-bearing suture. There are 
af>ont 2" specie®, all natives of Australia or (one spe- 
cie®) of .New Zealand. They are herbs or slirubs, eitlier 
smooth or clothed with somewhat appressed hairs. They 
ha\c odd-jiinnate leaves of many entire leaflet®, common- 
I) with iToail kaf-llke stipules, and b]ui«h, jmipllsh, or 
red. rarely w bile or yellowish flowers In axillarj’ racemes. 
Seviral species are cultivated under the name Swainson 
jwn ; esiiecLallj two species w Ith large pink or red flowers, 
.N. Gregana with a while cottony calyx and S. galcgi/olia 
w itii the caljx sinootii, both also known a® Darling-river 
pur, ora® j>oi/inu ;vn, being said to poison stock ; the latter 
13 nl®o called ii\d{go-]>lant and horse-poison plant. 

SWilip (swap), V. i. [A dial, form of sweep or 
swonp.'} To walk proiully; sweep. [Prov. Eng.] 
swaits, n. Stiiiie as swat.^. 
swalt. An obsolete strong preterit of swell. 
BWale^ (swal), n. [< ME. swale, shade; per- 
haps connected with swale- or with sweal'^.'] 
1. A shade, or shady spot. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
A low nlnce; a slight depression in a- region in 
general nearly level, especially one of the low- 
er tracts of what is called in tlie western United 
States “rolling prairie.” These depressions are usu- 
ally niolslcr than the adjacent lilgher land, and often have 
a ranker vegetation, due to the enrichment resulting from 
the washing down of the liner and richer part of the soil 
of the hfglier land about them. 

swale- (swal), G. [< Icel. svalr = Sw. Dan. 
seal, cool; cf. Icel. seal, a cool breeze, scalar, 
n. pi., a kind of balcony running along a wall, 
= Sw. Dan. scale, a gallerj*.] Bleak; xvindy. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

SWale*^ (swal), r. [< ME. ; a secondary 

form of swclen: see sweaU."] I. inirans. To 
melt and run down, as from heat; show the 
effects of great heat, whether by melting or 
bv burning slowly. 

IL Irnns. To bum, -whetlicr by singeing or 
by causing to meU or to run domi ; especially, 
to dress, as an animal killed for food, by singe- 
ing off tbo bair. [Prov. Eng. in both uses.] 
swale^ (swfil), 11 . [< straic'-^, r.] A gutter in a 

candle. [Prov. Eng.] 

swallow! (swol'o), f. [Early mod. E. also 
swaiow, swoloto; < JEE. swolowcn, swolircn, sirol- 
gcii, swolcsJicn, swolhen, orig. a strong verb, sirel- 
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irfH, swelscii, ^ AS. swclgan (pret. swcalh, pp. 
mrolycn) (also deriv. swolgcitnii), sw.'vilow, = OS. 
(fnr-)swclgan = MD. swclgcn, D. avclgcn = 
JlLG. swclgcn = OHG. swclgan, swclalian, MHG. 
swclgcn, swclhcn, G. schwclgen = Icel. Siclgja 
(also derir. svolgra) = S\v. svaija = Dan. svislgc 
— Goth. *swiUian (not recorded), swallow. 
Hence swallow'^, n., and nit. tbo second ele- 
ment ot groundscP-.'] I. irans. 1. To t.ake into 
tlie stomach through the throat, as food or 
drink; receive through the organs of degluti- 
tion; take into the body through the mouth. 

To the Scribes tind Plmrisecs woe was denounc’d iiy our 
Saviour for straining at a Giiatt and sicalloning a Camel. 

Hilton, Eikonoklastes, ii. 
Occasionally, in trance, the patient, though Insensible, 
funaltou'i morsels put into his mouth. 

If. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 84. 
2. Hence, in figurative use, to dm;? or take in, 
in anyway; absorb; appropriate; exhaust; cou- 
surao; engulf: usually followed b}’ t/jj. 

Faith, hope, and love be three sisters; they never can 
depart in tiiis world, though hi the world to come love 
shall Bimllow \tp the other two. 

Tgndale, Ans. to Sir T. itore, etc. (Parker Soc., IS.^0), p. Dj. 

The llrst thing Is the tender compassion of God respect- 
ing us drowned and sivalloived x(p in miserj*. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 11. 
The earth opened her mouth and eirallnircd them ^tp. 

Num. xvi. 32. 

Tlie necessarj' provision of lifc^icrtifoirstlie greatostpart 
of their time. LvcKc. 

In upper Egypt there were formerly t\\ enty-four prov- 
luces, but many of them are now sjcnf/oir'd np by Arab 
Sheiks, so that on the west side 1 could hear of none ime 
Uirge, Esne, and Manfalouth. 

J^ocoeke, Description of the East, 1. 1C2. 
Specifically— 3. To take into the mind rcadilj’ 
or credulously; receive or embrace, u.s opinions 
or belief, tvithout examination or scniple; re* 
ceive implicitly'; diinkiii: sometimes with down. 
I saw a smith stand . . , 

■\Yitli open mouth sivalloning a tailor’s news. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 2. 10.'), 
Here men are forced, at a venture, to he of the religion 
of the countrj’, and must therefore Ficaifoir doirn opiuions, 
as silly people do empiric pills, witliout knowing what 
they are made of. Locke, Human Understanding, IN', xx. 4. 

4. To put up with; bear; take patiently: a«!, 
to swallow au affront. 

The mother (not able to fncaUotc her shame and giicfc) 
cast herselfe into the lake to bee swallowed of the water, 
but there, by a newMetamorpliosls, was turned into al’isli, 
and hallowed for a Goddessc. P«rc/m5, Pilgrimage, p. 02. 

■\VH1 not tlie proposal of so cxcelleut a reward make us 
SicallowsomQ more than ordinaiy hardships that wemight 
enjoy it? SUUingjlcet, Sermons, I, il. 

5. To retract; recant. 

Isab. Did Angelo so leave her? 

l)nke. Lett her in her tears ; . . . fwattotced his vorvs 
whole, pretending in Iier discoveries ot disliouour, 

S/mk., II. for JL, iil. 1. 235. 
=Syil, 1-3. Engrons, Engulf, etc. .Sec absorb. 

II. intrans. To perform the act of swallow- 
ing; accomplisli deglutition, 
swallow^ (swol'6), II, [Early mod. E. also 
sicalow, stcolow; < 5IE. swalowc, swolwc, siccloac, 
swclozhc, swolons, swohis, swots, swiilgh = LG. 
swalg, G. schwalg = Icel. svcigr = Sw. svalg = 
Dan. svtclg, the gullet, a gulf, whirlpool; from 
the verb: see swallow^, v. In the later senses 
the noun is from the mod. verh.] 1. The cav- 
ity of the throat and gnllot, or passage through 
which food and drink pass ; the fauces, pharynx, 
and gullet or esophagus leading from the mouth 
to the stomach ; especially, the organs of deglu- 
tition collectively. 

Swyltely fiwenged Jiym to swepe & lli.s eicolj opened. 

Altileraticc i*e(nns(ed. llorris), iii. 250, 
The swallow of my conscience 
Jlatli hut a narrow passage. 

Middleton, Game at Clicss, iv. 2. 
Xo tale was too gross or monstrous for his capacious 
swallow. Irving, Skctcli-Book, p. -124. 

2, A yawning gulf ; an abyss; a wliivlpool. 

This Eneas is come to paradys 
Out of the sivolow of helle. 

Chaxicsr, Good Women, 1. 1104. 
The tliirde he caste ... in a swaloive of yc see called 
JIaro Adriaticum. Fahyan, Cliron., l.xix. 

3. A deep hollow in the ground; a pit. — 4. 
The space iu a hloek hetweeu the groove of 
the sheave and the shell, through which the 
rope reeves. — 5. A funnel-shaped cavity oc- 
curring not uncommonly in limestone regions, 
and especially in the chalk dhstricts of Fr.ance 
and England. Also called swallow-hole or sink- 
hole, See sink-hole. — 6. The act of swallowing. 

Attend to the difference between a civilized sicgffoujand 
a barbarous bolt, Foctes Amhrosiamc, Dec., 1834. 

7. That which is swallowed; as much as is 
swallowed at once; a mouthful. 
aRS 


A swallow or two of hot milk sometimes aids in cough* 
ing up tenacious mucus. 

Luck's Handbook of ifed. Sciences, V. 4. 
8, Taste; relish; liking; inclination: as, “I 
have no swallow for it,” Massinger. — 9. A 
swallower; a fish that inflates itself by swal- 
lowing air; a puffer or swell-fish, 
swallow- (sworo), n. [< ME. swalowc, swalwc, 
swalu, swalo, < AS. sicalcwe = MD. swahiwc, 
swalckc, D. zwaluw = MLG. swale, swalikc = 
OHG. swalawa, MHG. stcalwc, G. schwalhc sr 
Icel. Sw. smla =Dan. = Goth.*‘A7rrt?Jcd (not 
recorded), a swallow; orig. Tent, ^swalgwon, 
perhaps = Gr. ('i/kvl»v (uTitten also and 

eiToneously associated with sea), a king- 
fisher: see halcyon f] 1. A fissirostral oscino 
imsserine bird \nth nine primaries; .any mem- 
ber of the family' Hirundinidre, of which tliero 
are numerous gencr.a and about 100 species, 
found iu all parts of the world. The leading 
rpecics of swallows are the barn-sw.'illows of tlic genus 
Ilinmdo, with long deeply forked tail having the lateral 
feathers elong.atcd and linear tow.ard their ends, and 
with lustrous Btecl-blne plumage on tlie upper parts, and 
more or less tufoiis plumage below. The common bird 
of Europe is II. nt^tica; that of America is U. erpthro- 
gnara. Thej* aie called bam-sirallotvs because they usu- 
ally build their nests of straiv and mud on the i-aftcrs of 
b.arns. The house-swallow or martin of Eui ope is Chcli- 
dan vrhica, of .a genus not represented in Amciica. The 
jmrple tnarthi of North America is a very large swallow, 
J’rogne mbit or I‘. purpurea, the male of w'lacli is en- 
tirely lustrous steel-blue; several similar species of the 
s.ime genus inhabit other parts of America. The most 
widely diffused species of the family is the bank-swallow 
or sand-martin, Cltvicola or ColHc riparia, common to 
both hemispheres, of a mouse-gray and white coloration, 
witliout luster, breeding in holes in hanks. Cliff-swallows 
.arc several species of the genus Pctroehclidon, found In 
various parts of the world. That of the United States is 
r. lunifrom, also called republican sicallow, mxid-sicallow, 
^nndcaves-sicallow. These build nests almost entirely of pel- 
lets of mud stuck together in masses on the sides of cliffs, 
under eaves, etc. llough-wingcd swallows arc several 
forms of the gencia Psnlidoproene and Stclguloptcryx, 
ns S. serrijicnnix of tlie United Slates, having the outer 
web of the first prlmaiy serrate with a scries of recurved 
hooks. It Is of dull ci-ayisli coloration, resembling the 
h.ank-swallow. The white-bellied swiiUow of the United 
States Is Taehyci- 
ncta or Jridoprocne 
bicolor, of a lus- 
trous greenish- 
lilack aboie and 
snowy-whlto be- 
low*. A still more 
beautiful related 
species is the vio- 
b't-greeu swallow 
of western Kortli 
America, Tacbpei- 
ne(a thalassina. 

TlieDaliaman swal- 
low, Caltieficlidon 
cyaneiviridix, is a 
beautiful swallow- 
resembling the vio- 
let-green, with 
sheeny upper parts 
and while under 
parts, belonging to 
the Bahamas and rarely found in Florida. Swallows arc 
mainly insectivorous birds (though some of them eat her- 
ries also), and usually capture their prey on the wing w’ith 
great address. Their wings are long, pointed, and narrow- 
lilndcd, giving great buoyancy, speed, and extension of 
fliglil. Tlie feclare small and weak, and scarcely used for 
progression, but cldcffy for perching nnd clinging. The 
song is a varied and voluble twittering, but the Amer- 
ican martin lias a strong, rich, musical note. Swallows 
are in most countries migratory- ; and those of Eui-opc nnd 
America have long been noted, not only for the extent, 
but also for the regularity, of their migratory movements. 
Each species has its regular time of appearing In tlie 
spring, wlilcli may be predicted with much confidence ; 
it is, however, to some c.\tent dependent upon the weather, 
or the gcneial odvaiiccment or retardation of the opening 
of the season. In (he autumn swallows arc often gov- 
enicd In leaving their 
summer resorts by the 
approach of storms or 
cold weather, nnd tliey 
are thus to some extent 
weather-prophets. Their 
inodes of nesting are 
nuii'O vartablc than is 
usually tlio case among 
biids so iutiniately re- 
lated III other habits and 
ill stiucture; and swal- 
lows also show, to an ex- 
tent uiiequaled by other 
bii ds, a readiness to mod- 
ify their primitive iiest^ 
iiig-habits in populous 
I cgions. Thus, the nidi- 
ficatinn of the seven spe- 
cies of swallows wliicii 
are common in the Unit- 
ed States shows four 
distinct categories: (1) 
holes in the ground, dug 
by the birds, slightly funiislied with soft materials : bank- 
swalloiv, rough-winged swallow; (2) holes in trees or 
rocks, not made hy the birds, fairly furnislied with soft 
materials : wliite-bcllicd and violet-green swallows ami 
purple martin; (.3) holes or their equivalents, not made 
by the birds, but secured througli human agency, and 
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more or less furnished with soft materials by the birds : 
formerly no species, now six of the seven species (all ex- 
cepting the bank-swallow); (4) nests elaborately con- 
stiucted by tlie birds, plastered to natural or m-tificial 
surfaces, and loosely furnished with soft materials; the 
cliff-swallow and the barn-swallow, especially the former. 
The eggs of the swallows likewise differ more than is usual 
In the same family, some being pure-white, others pro- 
fusely spotted. Among species in the United States, two, 
the barn-swallow and the cliif-swallow. lay spotted eggs; 
the other five, whole-colored eggs. This difference is in- 
teresting, taken in connection with the mode of breeding, 
since it is the general rule with birds that hole-breeders 
lay white eggs, and tliat nest-builders, especially those 
u liose nests are elaborate and open, lay colored eggs. See 
also cuts under ham-swallonv, eaves-sivallow, 

hhe-ncst, Progne, rough-winged, and three-tailed. 

2. Some bird likened to or mistaken for a 
swallow. Tims, the swifts, Cypsclidw, belonging to a 
diffci ent order of birds, ai'C commonly miscalled sicallmcs, 
as the chimney-swallow of the United States, Chatura 
pelagica. (See cut under Cheetura.) The so-called edible 
swallows’ nests are built by swifts of the genus CoUocalia. 
.See Colloealia (witli cut) and swifts, n., 4. 

3. A breed of domestic pigeons with short 

legs, sqnat form, white body, colored wings, 
and shell-crest. Numerous color-varieties are 
noted. The birds sometimes called / a/Wcs are 
usually classed as swallows. — 4, The stormy 
petrel. Also [Drov. Eng.] 

swallowable (sworo-a-bl), a. [< swallow'^ + 
-ahlc.'] Capable of being swallowed; hence, 
capable of being believed; credible. [Rare.] 

The reader who for the first time meets with an anec- 
dote in its hiindredtii edition, and its most mitigated 
ami foim, may very naturally receive it in 

simple good faith. 

Maitland, Eeformotion, p. 315. (Davies.) 

swallow-chatterert (swol'o-cliat'c-r-fcr), n. A 
waxwiiig ; a bird of tUo genus Boinhgcillu, or 
restricted genus Ampclis. See cut under wax- 
wing. Swainson. 

swallow-day (swol'o-dri), «. The 15th of April. 
JIalliwcJl. [Prov. Eng.] 
swallower (stvol'o-CT), n. [< swnUowi- + -ert.] 
One who or that wliich swallows; spccificnlly, 
a voracious fish, more fully called Oiack swal- 
lowcr. See Chiasmoclon (with cut). 

I have often considered these dillcrent people with very 
preat attention, and always speak of them with the dis- 
tinction of tlie Eaters and Swallowers. 

Taller, No. 205. (Latham.) 

swallow-fish (swol'6-fisli), n. The sapphirino 
gurnard, Trigla hiruncio; the rod-tuh. 
swallow-flycatcher (swol'6-fli''kaoh-er), n. 
Same as swallow-shrike, lincge. Brit., XVIIl. 38. 
swallow-hawk (swol'6-liuk), n. The swallow- 
tailed kite, lilanoxlcs forficains, formerly ATm- 
clcrns fnreatus ; so called from its shape and 
mode of flight. Soo cut under Elanoidcs. 
swallow-hole (swol'6-h61), n. Same as steal- 
lotvk, 5, aud sink-hole. 

Sometimes a district of limestone is drilled witl» verti- 
cal cavities (swallow-holes or sinks). 

A. Ga'kie, Encyc. Bril., X. 2n. 

swallowing (swol'o-iug), v. [< ME. stvolwtjng, 
etc. ; verbal n. of swallow^, a.] 1. The act of 
deglutition; the reception, as of food, into 
the stomach through the fauces, pharynx, and 
e.sophagus. — 2t. A yawning gulf ; a whirlpool : 
samo as swailowl-, 2. 

swallow-pear (sworo-piiv), «. Seopcarh. 
swallow-pipet (swol'6-pip), n. The gullet. 
[Slang.] 

Encli paunch u itli cuttling was so stvelled, 

Not one i)it more could pass your sieattow-pipe. 

It'otcot (I’cter Pindar), Works, p. 147. (Davies.) 

swallow-plover (swol'o-jiluv'er), n. A gral- 
latorial bird of the family Giarediidx, related 
to the plovers, and haring a forked tail like 
that of a swallow; a pratincole. See cut un- 
der Glarcola. 

swallow-roller (swol'6-r6''lcr), v. A roller of 
the family Cora- 
ciidx and genus 
Ennjstoiuns. See 
cut under Eii- 
ri/stomns. 
swallow-shrike 
(swol'd-slirik). 

It. Any bird of 
tlio family Ar- 
lainidt'c; a wood- 
swallow, as tlie 
Indian toddy- 
bird, Artamns 
fiiscus, or the 
rare A. in.signis 
of New Britain 
and New Ire- 
land. The name 
mayiinveheengiien 




swallow-shrike 

to certain fork-tailed drongo-shrikes (as that figured un- 
der drongo) when the two families Dicruridrc and 
dfc were not separated, or were didcrently constituted; 
but in present use it applies only to the restricted Ar- 
tamidfc. Also swalloxv-jlucatcher. 

swallow’s-nest (swor6z-ncst), n. Inanai., the 
nidus liinindiiiis (wliicli see, under nidus). 

swallow-stone (sword-ston), n. A stone fabled 
to be broup:ht from the sea-shore by swallows 
to give sight to their young, and to ho found 
in the stomachs of the latter. The myth is no- 
ticed by variotis writers, from Pliny or earlier 
to Longfellow. 

swallow-struck (sword-struk), a. Bewitched 
or injured by a swallow. Among many supcrstltioiiB 
connected witli swallows are those to the cllect that If the 
bird flies midcr one's arm the limb is paralyzed, and if un- 
der a cow tlic milk becomes bloody. See xL'itch-chick, and 
compare shrciv-struck. 

swallowtail (swoPd-tal), JL and (7. I. 1. A 
swallow’s tail ; hence, a long and deeply forked 
or forficato tail, like that of the barn-swallow. 
— 2. A swallow-tailed animal, (u) Any swallow- 
tailed Imllerlly of the restricted family PapiUonid/r , the 
species of wlilch liavo more or less lengthened processes 
of tiie liind wings, which together compose a s« allowtail. 
Sec cut under J'ojnUo. (6) A humming-bird of the genus 
Eupciomcna, as E. hirxtndo or E. xnacrura, having a long, 
deeply forked tail, (c) The swnllow-tallcd kite. Sec cut 
under Elanoidcs. 

3. Homothiiig resembling in form or suggest- 
ing the forked tail of a swallow, (u) A plant, a 
species of willow. 

The shining willow they call .fim/foir-fmV. 

Encon, Nat. Hist. 

(b) Iti joinerin same ns dorctail. (c) In fort , same ns hon- 
uetd (which see, under bonnet), (d) A swallow-tailed 
coat; a dress-coat, (rolloa 1 (r) The points of a burgee. 
(^f) A bro.ad or barbed nrrow-hcad. 

Tljo Ihiglish . . . sent olf their volleys of fxrnlloie-tailf 
before wo could call on St Andrew. 

5cog, I'nir Maid of Tcrth, xxix. 

Tiger BWaUowtall. the t«irnus Pnpilin turntif, a large 
ycn<,>w swallow. tailed butterflj, streaked w Ith black*. con>- 
rnon in the United States. See cut under fi/rm/,*. 

II. Cl. Same ns siralhnr-tuih d. 

Here Is one of the new y>')licc, with blue ereadoir-tad 
coat tightly buttoned, atid white tnmscrs. 

ir. Jicfnnt, rift) Years Ago, p, r-0. 

SWallOW-tailed(f'Wol'6-tald),d. l. of the form 
of a swallow’s tail ; liaving tapering or pt)intod 
skirts: applied particularly to a coat. — 2. In 
jotnert/, uovetniled, — 3. Having a long, deeply 
forked tail, like tlio barn-swallow’s. -swallow- 

tailed butterfly, n swallowtail, as Pnjn'lin viaehnon, a 
large nuropean specie'*, expanding frotn Jij to i Ittchc-^, of 
a yellow color baiuletl and i-iKitted u Ith black, and having a 
i)rick-red spot at t lie anal angle of (he bltnl n Ings, n hleharc 
prolonged Into tails. See euts under Papdui ami turntie. — 
SwaUow-talled duck. See dneU- - Swallow-tailed 
flycatcher, a bird of the family 7’;/r(7nnn//ran(l geme* .V«7- 
ndf//; n pci^sortail There arc t«<> hj»ei Ics in tiie United 
States, .V n/ru/ini//and .V /orneatus See cut** ntnU r .ViV- 
riiluft and tn.*tartail ~ Swallow-tailed gull, Crra-m/* 
furcatu^), a verj- nirc species <if gull Inliabltlng tlir (lain- 
pagos Islands and the Peruvian c<nft It I** a large gull, 
the wing l(!J Inches, white, nllh pcarl-grny mantle, d.ark- 
colorcil primaries In ino.st of their t-xlent, nn<l a ft)oty IkxkI 
with white frontal spots, the liill black i«h tipped n Itli )el- 
low, the feet re<l, and the tall deeply forked It ha** been 
erroneously eonsldere*! arctli', ainl al-o attribute*! to ('.'ill- 
fornla.— SwaUOW-tailCd klngflslier. see kingfisher — 
Swallow-tailed kite. Scc KtraUnie-hnxck, and enl ntnler 
— Swallow-tailed moth, Vraptergx fnmbvcn- 
rid, a ntjrojjean moth «if a pale-y«'llo« Ish eohtr. with olive 
marking'*, andarc*! sp<it at the ba-'V of the tall int*j nhlch 
the hinder wings are probnigeil. - SwallOW-tallcd Bhel- 
drake, the s^nllon lalle<l ilin k. See cut under Ilnreldn. 
C. Siraineon, iSsj. [Ix*cal, IJrillsh ) 

swallow-wing (“^wid'o-w ing), u. Ahoiith Amor- 
iean fissirostral liarbot of tho giuiiis Chrlidoj)- 
trru. See cut \\m\oT ('hdidojifcra. I*. L. Srlutrr. 

swallow-woodpeckerf (sworo-wiiil'pck-fT), «. 

A woodpecker of the genus Mddturpc'i in a 
broarl sen«e. Sn'tiitison. 

Swallowwort (sv.*ol'6-w»‘'rt), II. [< I). -icdluir- 
u'ortd, trams. r>f Jlinuidninriti, name in Brnn- 
felsius. etc., of I'uire toj-irnni, on accotint of some 
rcsemhlancc of the innl or soe*ls to a Hying swal- 
low, fr. srhwfilhcinrur:', sdiir<i!hnil:niut. Also, 
for def. 3, trans. of ('lididoniiim. See rchiii- 
diiic.'\ 1. The Kuropenn herb Ci/iifiiicJnnn (.L- 
dvjiui.s) J'lnre tiixicuiu, or white swallowwort, tho 
plant anciently called (t.ydrpui.s. Also called 
rnicddxivim (whiclt see) and tuint-poi.son. — 2. 
llonec, as a book-naino, any plant of the genus 
Ascicpias, tho milkweed: a])])lie(l also to the 
soina-i*lant.as formerly elassc*! in Jsr/cymf.v.aiid 
to an umhellifer, Elicusdiiiuni (TIkiji.siu) AscIc- 
jiiiim, perhaps from its external resemldanee t«) 
an asclopiud. — 3. The eelandine, ('hdidinnum 
ninjiis, oneo fancioil to he useil by swallows as 
a sight-restorer, (’ompare swaUdic-sfani . 
swalowet, swalwet. ^Fiddle English forms of 
swa I lo w 1 , .S ' icd llow'^. 

swam (swam or sworn). Preterit of swim. 

swameH, sweam. 
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swame-f, w. A Middle English form of sqiiamc. 
In whose blooddc bathed he should have been, 

Ills leprous Bxvames to have weshed of clcnc. 

Harding, Chronicle, f. 49. (Ualliwell.) 
swamp^ (swomp), H. [Fonnorlyalso^/eo/wjv not 
foundin onrlynse; prob.adial.var.ormoro orig. 
form of (rt) sinnp=zl>. somp = MIIG. G. sumpf 
(also OHG. snmpft) = Sw. Ban. sump, a swamp ; 
related to {h) swaiUy swamin = MLG. 
swamp = OnG. swam (5trom6-), MIIG. swam, 
swamp {swamh‘), G. schwamm = Iccl. svdpptr (for 
*svampr) = Dan. Sw. svamp, a fungus, sponge, 
=Goth.my/»Mm,9,asponge; (c)cf.Goth.sio«/ws7, a 
ditch ; (d) cf. alsoE. swank, swang, nawamp] 
akin to Gr. aofi^6g, ^^pougy, sponge, L. 

fungus, fungus: rco fungus and sponge. Not 
connected with swim^.'] 1. A piece of wet, 
spongy land ; low ground saturated with water; 
soft, wot ground which may Iiavo a growth of 
certain kinds of trees, but is unfit for agricul- 
tural or pastoral purjmses. 

The llrst three Days wc marched tliro* nothing but 
Siiamps, having great Kains, with much Thunder and 
Lightning. 

Il'e/cr, A New Voyage and Description of tho Isthmus of 
(America (1C90), p. 13. 

Sicamji seems pecullaily an American word. 

J. I). liViiVnri/, Names and I'l.accs, i>. 211. 
2. In coal-mining, a local depression in a coal- 
bed, in which water innj' collect. [Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous-coal districts.] — 3. A shal- 
low lake. [Australia.]— Swamp fly-honeyBUCkle, 
a phrub, Lonicera ohlongifoUa, of tiie nortlicni Unlteil 
States and Canada.— Swamp globe-flower. Same as 
Fjireading globe-foircr (whicii sec, under tgrread, r.). — 
Swamp*pea-tree. See ;»ea-fr<Y, 2.— Swamp post-oak. 
Sec i>'>rf-f«7A*. — Swamp roBC-mallow. See IIilAfcii.<t.— 
Swamp Spanish oalL Same ns jnn-oaA*.— Swamp tea- 
tree. tea-tree.— Swamp White oak. Sco white oak- 
under ojtA*. =Syn. 1. J/oraj>r, etc. Scc tnar/th. y 

SWampMswomp), r. [< swantpj,n.] I./rans.l. 
To plunge, whelm, or sink in a swamp, or as in 
a swatnp. 

Moat, Avhich D abundant. I** rarely propcilyeookc*!, and 
game i»f nhich Swc»Ien lias u great variety, is injured by 
being fijrnwjt’u/ In s.auces. 

/*. Tagtor. Nortliem Travel, p. 201. 

2. To jilungo into inextricable difllciillios; over- 
whelm; ruin; hoiico, to outbalauce; e.xceed 
largely in number.^. 

Having mrairi;*.**/ hlinseU In following the Ignis falunsof 
a thctir)- ir. Hamilton. 

before the Ixivc of Ix'ttcrs, ovonloiie, 
lla<l neami‘t the sacred jmets n itli tliemFelves. 
Tennii*i>n, Obi I’oets foster’d under friendlier skies. 

A circular tin bath-tub, conceniliig which the Mohain- 
tnedan mind had ftramjxd Itself In M\Ui conjecture. 

T. It. Aldrich, I'onkapog to I’esth, p. 207, 
wUli full u ashes and Idols of colour or strong 
strokes with tho red pen. The Port/tdio, .Vprll, p. On 

3. Sdut., to overset, sink, or cause (o become 
filled, a*^ a bout, in water; whelm. — 4. To cut 
out (a road) iutoii Birest. S<‘e.virum 7 >rr. Sports^ 
mads (idzttivt r. [U. S.] 

II. » ntrau.'!, 1, To sink or stick in a swamp; 
hence, to be jdung<*d in inextricable difliciilties. 
— 2, To become filled with water and sink, ns a 
boat ; founder; hence, tobe ruined; be wrecked, 
swamp- (swompk a. [C’f. Mrua/;L] Thin; slen- 
der; fenn. [Prov, Kiig. and Scotch.] 

Our V hy D better tbhied than thl^ c«)w. 

Her ewr'H hut nravn*^ ; shee’s iiul hirmilk I trow. 

A YtTkehire i)ittU>gnr (1097), p. 30. (HalUwell.) 
swamp-applo (swomp'ajpl), u. S:imoas honcij- 
sucl'h-dpjdr. 

swamp-ash (swoini»'nvh). ». Snmo us honp^ash. 
swamp-beggarticks(f'wemp'beg'nr-tiks),«. A 
plant, Jiuhns vounatd, with adliesivo seeds, 
swamp-blackberry (swomp'blak'her-i), a. A 
blaekbeny whieh grows in swamps. See raa- 
nmg swn lup-hlachln rnj, umler running. 
SWamp-blackblrd(sw'oini>M)lak'bOrd),«. Same 
as mdrsh-hUieltdrd. 

swamp-blueberry (swomp'blo'bcr-i), «. See 

liliichernf. 

swamp-troom (swoini»'brbm), n. Same ns 
swamji-oak, 2 (a). 

swamp-cabbage (swomj/kab'aj), n. Same as 
sLuiik-rahhagc. See cahhage^. 
swamp-cottonwood (swoinp'kot'n-mid), 71. 

Same nsdowng poplar{w\uv]i sec, under pojdar). 
swamp-crake (swomp'krak), n. An Atistraliau 
crake, Ortggometra tahuvnsis. about 7 itjclics 
long, of a chocolnte-browii ami slate-gray color. 
JU. L. Ihdlvr. 

swamp-cypress (swomp'sppros), «. The bald 
cypi ess, Taxodium distichum ; also, a tree of the 
genus ChamircgpariSy somotiiiies called ground- 
or marsh-vifprvss. 

swamp-deer (swom]»Mer), n. Arucorvinodcor 
of Iiulin, liuvcrvns duvanveUi, of a light-yellow- 
ish color, about 4 feet high, w'ith long-beamed 
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simply dichotomous antlers, inhabiting swampy 
places. 

swamp-dock (swomp'dok), n. See docl:'^, 1. 

swamp-dogwood (swomp'dog''''wud), n. Same 
as poison-sumac. 

swamp-elm (swomp'elm), n. Same as roclc-dm. 

swamper (swomp'er), 77 . [< 57r07/7p + -eri.] One 
engaged in breaking out roads for lumber- 
ers, or clearing away underbrush, especially in 
swamps; one who cuts trees in a swamp. [U. S.] 
But when the swamps are deep in w.ater the sieampcr 
may paddle up to these trees whose narrowed waists are 
now within the swing of his ax, and standing up in his 
canoe, hy a marvel of balancing skill, cut and cut until at 
length his watchful up-glancing eye sees the forest giant 
bow his head. Q. ir. Cable, The Centurj', XXX V. 550. 

After tho trees arc sawn off, ns near the roots as possi- 
ble, the trunks are cut into logs of various lengths — the 
shortest being, ns a rule, sixteen feet long. The men 
called swampers then clear away the underbrush. 

St. Nicholas, XVII. 683. 

swamp-fever (swomp'f6'''ver), 77. A malarial 
fever (which sco, under /crer). 

swamp-gum (swomp'gum), 77. A tree of the 
genus Eucahfpius, of various species, including 
Eucalyptus Guunii, ji mountain form of which in 
Tasmania is called cidcr-ircc (which see); E. 
paucijlora, white or drooping gum ; E. rostraia, 
red-guraj7:/.77r/7!7CH?r/frr,whiteironbark;jE.rt777 7/7/- 
fh7?/77f7, "lant glim or pepperraint-tree; etc. Tlie 
last species embraces perlmps the loftiest trees on the 
globe, one specimen having measured 471 feet. Another 
at a height of 210 feet had still a diameter of 5 feet. 

swamp-hare (swomp'hur), n. A largo, long- 
limhcd hare or rabbit, Lepu.^ aquniicus, inhabit- 
ing tho fresh-water swamps and bayous of tho 
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southern United States, ns in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, whore it is locally known ns the irrr- 
icr-rahhit. it is one of tho few species of this extensive 
genus which are to any extent aquatic in habits. It Is quite 
distinct from the small marsh-bare. L. pniustn'ii?, which is 
found in the salt-marshes of the Southern States as for 
north as North Carolina. The range of the swamp-hare 
extends In the cane-brakes of the Mlssis«lj>pi valley as far 
nt least as Calri> In Illinois. It is one of the larger species, 
18 or 20 iTiches long, tiie cars 3 inches, the hind foot 4. The 
tail i<* ver>' short, and tlic skull is less than half ns wide ns 
11 is long, with continent postorhltal processes. In color 
the swajn]'-hnrc resembles the common g^ly^\ood•^abhit. 

swamp-hollobore (swomp'heHe-bor), 77 . See 
hellebore, 2 and 3. 

swamp-hen (swomp'hcn), n. A marsh-hen. 
Speelllcally — <ft) The swamp-crakc. (f*) Tho European 

f iurj)legalllmilc. (c) A Inrgehlnckish galllnnle of Austra- 
la and New Zealand, J’or])hifrioinelanntu.o, about21 Inches 
long. See cut under /’or7)7iynn. Walter L. Puller. 
swamp-hickory (.^womp'liik^o-ri), n. Same ns 
bitternut; also, same ns bitter pecan (see pecan). 
Bwamp-honeysuckle (swomp'lmn^i-suk-1), 77 . 
The mammy nzalca, Jihododendron riscosum, a 
shrub found in swamps in eastern North Amer- 
ica. The tlnwers arc wliltc, show)*, and fi-ngi-ant; the co- 
rolla has a slenilertiibc longer than the lobes of the border, 
ami la very viscid. 

swamp-land (swomp'lnnd), 77. Land covered 
with swamps. 

’i'bc Eo-c.alled “rirnrap lands" forming a portion of the 
national iloinuin have been freely bestowed on the various 
States It) nbich tlicy occur, and have been the source of 
endless fmml ami deceit, since large areas of the most 
valuable agrlcultund land in tho coiintr)’ have been 
claimed ajid behl ns “sjrnmj) fond." 

J. I). Whitneg, Names and Tlaces, p. 212. 
swamp-laurel (swomp'hi^rol), 77. The pale lau- 
rel, Kolniia glauca; also, the laurel magnolia, 
Magnolia glauca. 

swamp-lily (swomp'liFi), n. 1. See lily, 1. — 
2. A plant of the genus Zephyranthes. 
swamp-locust (swompHo^'kiist), n. Same as 
water-locust, 

swamp-loosestrife (swomp'los'strit), n. Soo 
Nesfca. 

swamp-lover (swomp'luv^or), n. Same as stud- 
Jlowcr. 

swamp-magnolia (swomp'rang-no^li-ji), 77. The 
swamp-laurel Magnolia glauca. See Magnolia. 
swamp-mahogany (sw6mp'ma-hog^a-ni), 77. 
An Australian timber-tree of the species Euca- 
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hfplus botryoulcs a-nd E. robiista; also, Ti-istania 
■iiiai'coleiis, and perhaps species of Angopliora. 
BWamp-maple (swomp'm<a''pl), U. The red 
maple (seo«iffp?el); also, Ncgundo Calif omicum, 
of the Coast Banco in California, 
swamp-milkweed (swomp'milk''''wed), «. See 
iiiilbirccd, 1. 

swamp-moss (swonrp'mds), ?(. A common name 
for moss of the genus Sjdtaginim. 
swamp-muck (swomp'muk), n. See miicki-. 
swamp-oak (swomp'ok), »i. l. In America — 
(a) the swamp white oak (see icliitc oak, under 
oak) : (b) the swamp post-oak (see posf-onk) ; 
(c) the swamp Spanish oak (see piit-oal:). — 2. 
In Australia — (u) a hroom-like leguminous 
shrub or small tree, Viminaria dcnudata (also 
called swamp-broom)-, (6) a tree of the genus 
Casiiarina, as C. suherosa, C. equisetifoUa, or C. 
pahtdosa. (See shc-oak.) These trees are of a 
handsome but funereal aspect. 

Tlie train had stopped before a roadside station stand- 
ing in a clearing against a background of sliiveringsiramp- 
oak trees. Mrs. Campbdl-Praed, Tlie Head Station. 

swamp-ore (swomp'or), n. Same as hog-iron 
ore (which see, under hog'^). 
swamp-owl (dWomp'oul), n. The short-eared 
owl, or marsh-owl, Brachgotus palustris; also, 
sometimes, the barred owl, Strix ncbulosa. fLo- 
cal, U. S.] 


swamp-partridge (swomp'pUr^trij), n. The 
spnice-partridge, or Canada grouse. rLoeal, 
U. S.] L , 

swamp*pine (swomp'pin), ?i. Same as slush- 
pine. 

swamp-pink (swomp ' pingk), «. Same ns 
swamp-lioncijsucklc ; also extended to other 
azaleas. 

swamp-cfuail (swomp'kwal), n. See Synwcus, 1. 
swamp-robin (swomp'rob'in), ii. The towhee 
bunting, chewink, or marsh-robin. [Local, 
U. S.] 

swamp-rose (swomp'roz), n. See rojci. 
swamp-sassafras (swomp'sas''a-fras), «. See 
Magnolia. 

swamp-saxifrage (swomp'sak''si-frig), n. See 
saxifrage. 

swamp-sparrow (swomp'spar'6), «. a fringil- 
line bird, Mclospiza palustris, abundant in east- 
ern North America, related to and much resem- 
bling the song-sparrow, inhabiting the shrub- 
bery of swamps, marshes, and brakes (whence 
the name), it i3 51 inches long, and 71 in extent, with 
the plumage streaked above ivitli black, gray, and briglit 



Swamp-sparrow {Meloiftza falnstris). 


bay, below mostly ashy and little streaked, the throat 
whitish, the crown bright-chestnut, and the forehead 
black. This sparrow is a sweet songster; it nests in low 
bushes, and lays four or five speckled and clouded eggs. 
It is a migratory bird, breeding in jfew England and Can- 
ada, and wintering in the Southern States. Jfore fully 
called by Coues sicamp gon^’frparroic. 

swamp-sumac (swomp'8u'''mak), n. Same as 
poison-sumac. 

swamp-thistle (swomp'this'^l), n. See thistle. 
swamp-warbler (swoinp'war''''bl6r), ji. One of 
several small sylvicolino birds of the United 
States, inhabiting shrubbery and tangle in 
swampy places, as the prothonotary warbler, 
Protonotaria citrcaj the worm-eating warbler, 
Helminthcriis vermivorus, and some related sjjo- 
cies, formerly all referred to Audiibon^s genus 
HcVmaia (or Jlcloniea), the type of which is 
Swainson^s warbler, II. swainsoni. See cuts un- 
der and Schninthophaga. 

swampweed (swomp'wed), n. A prostrate or 
creeping perennial herb, Sellicra radicajis, of 
the GoodeniacCtC, found in Australia: more 
fully called Victorian swampweed. 
swamp-willow (swomp'wil''''6), n. Same as 
pussy-willow. 

swampwood (swomp'wud), n. The leather 
wood, Dirca palustris. 
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swampy (sworn 'pi), «. [< swamp^ + -yi.] Per- 
taining to a swamp; consisting of swamp ; like 
a swamp ; low, wet, and spongy: as, swampy land. 

Susquehanna's sicampy ground. Scott, Marmion, iii. 9. 
swan^ (swon), «, [< ME. sioaiif stoon^ < AS. sican 
= MD, swacn, D. zwaan = MLG. swan, sivaiic = 
OHG. swauy m., swana, f., MHG. swan^ sicanCy 
G. schwan = Icel. svanr = Sw. svan = Dan. 
svauc = Goth, *swans (not recorded), a swan; 
perh«aps allied to Skt. ^svan, L. sonarCy sound: 
see soutuV*. Cf. AS. hana = G. haliHy etc., a 
cock, as related to L. cancrCy sing; see 
1. A large lamellirostral palmiped bird, of the 
family Anatidtc and subfamily CygninXy with a 
long and flesible neck, naked lores, reticulate 
tarsi, and simple or sUglitly lohed hallux. The 
neck is usually held in a graceful curve while the bird 
is swimming; the inner flight-feutlicrs are usually en- 
larged. and capable of being erected or set like sails to 
waft the bird over the water; and in most of the species 
the plumage of the adults is snow-white in both sexes. 
The young of the white species are usually gr.ayish or 
brownish ; they are called cygnets. Swans walk awkwardly 
on land, in consequence of the backxtard position of the 
legs, but their movements on the water are exceptionally 
graceful and stately. Hence they are verj' ornamental, 
and some of them have been kept from time immemorial 
in a state of domestication. Swans are chiellylierbivorous. 
The flesh is edible, and the plumage furnishes the valua- 
ble swan's-down, llicre are 8 or lo species, found in most 
parts of the world, except Africa. The ordinary wliite 
swans fall into two groups— proper, with a knob 
on the beak, and Olor, without a knob ; the latter are also 
distingui.shed by (ho resonant quality of the voice, due 
to the convolutions of the windpipe in the cavity of the 
breast-bone. In Europe four kinds of swans are foujid : 
(1) the common “tame” or mute swan, usually seen in do- 
mestication, C. <7il*6it5(by the rules of nomenclature also 



called C. olor), with a knob on the beak, wedge-shaped tail, 
and no tracheal convolutions ; ( 2 ) the elk, hooper, whooper, 
or whistling-swan, Olor cyanus or Cygnus {0.) inusictis or 
fcrtis, sometimes specifled as the “wild” swan; (3) Bew. 
ick'8 swan. C. (0.) beuidd; (4) the Polish swan, C. (0.) 
immutabuis. IVo kinds of swans are common in North 
America, both belonging, like the three named last, to 
Olor: these are tlie whistling-swan, C. (0.) amcricanus or 
columbiamis, and the trumpeter, C. (0.) buccinator; the 
former lias a small yellow spot on each side of the beak, 
and Is smaller than the latter, of which the beak is en- 
tirely black. TJie btack-ncckcd swan of South America 



Btack-ncckcd Swan (Sthtndides tntlanoc&tyfhus). 


is C. (Stfienelidcs) nigrieollis or mclanocoryphns, with a 
frontal knob and the body, wings, and tail pnrc-white. 
ITie black swan of Australia is Chenoj}sis (usually mis- 
called Chenoins) atraim, almost entirely black, with white 
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on the wing (some feathers of which are curly), carmine 
and white bill, and red eyes ; it is easily acclimatized, and 
is often seen in domestication. A gigantic fossil swan, or 
swan-like goose, from the bone-caves of Jlalta, is known 
as Palfeocygnng falconcrl. The popular notion that the 
swan sings just before dying has no foundation in fact. 
The jelotis swan agens hire detli that syngeth. 

Chancer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 342. 
2. In her., a bearing representing a swan, usu- 
ally with the wings raised as it carries them 
when swimming. It is therefore not necessary 
to say in the blazon “with wings indorsed.’’ 
See below. — 3. In astron. See Cygnus. 2. — 
Black swan, («) Something very rare, or supposed to be 
non-existent; a rara avis: used like “white crow,” and 
some other apparent contradictions in temis. [The phrase 
arose at a time when only white swans were known.] 

The abuse of such places [theaters] was so great that 
for any chaste liuer to haunt them was a black sican, and 
a white crowe. Gosson, Schoole of Abuse. 

(&) See def. 1. — Chained swan, in her., a swan represent- 
ed with some kind of collar about its neck, to which a 
chain is secured, which may be either carried to a ring or 
staple, or passed in a curve over the bird's neck, between 
its wings, or the like. The swan ducally gorged and 
chained is the well-known badge of the Bohims, adopted 
Ijy the Lancastrian kings. — Demi-SWan, in her., a swan 
with only so much of the body showing as rises above the 
water when it is swimming, the wings either indorsed or 
expanded.— Order of the Swan, a Prussian order found- 
ed by tlie elector Frederick II., Margrave of Brandenburg, 
in 1440, renewed by Frederick William IV., King of Prus- 
sia, in 1843.— Swan close, in her., a bearing representing 
a swan with the wings close to its side. — Wild swan, 
any feral swan ; specifically, C.vi 7 «t/s/erws ((7. : so 

called in distinction from the “tame ” or mute swan. See 
def. 1. 

A melody loud and sweet, 

That made the udld-sivan pause in her cloud. 

Tennyson, The Poet's Song. 

swan2 (swon), V. i. [A eupbemistic variation 
of swear ^ ; cf. a similar evasion.] To 

swear: used in the phrase I swan, an expression 
of emphasis. Also swon. [Rural, New Eng.] 

Pines, ef you're blue, are the best friends I know, 
Tliey mope an’ sigh an’ sheer your feelin’s so ; — 

Tliey hesh the ground beneath so, tu, I sican, 

You half forgit you’ve gut a body on. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., vi. 
I swan to man, a more emphatic form of I sican : miti- 
gated foiTn of 1 swear to God. 

But tliej’ du preach, I swan to man, it ’s puf’kly indc- 
scrib’le ! Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., i. 

swan-animalcule (swon'an-i-mab''kul), n. An 
infusorian of the family Trachcloccrcidse, or of 
tlie family lyachcliidie, having a sort of neck, 
as Trachcloccrca olor of the former group, and 
Amphilcptus cygnus of tho latter. See the fam- 
ily names, 

swan-down (swon'doun), n. Same as swan^s^ 
down, 1. 

swan-flower (swon'flou^6r), n. An orchid of 
tho genus Cycnoches, particularly C. Loddigesii : 
so called in allusion to the long arched column. 
The species named has flowers four inches across. Also 
swanwort and (translating the genus name) swanneclc. 
swang^ (swang), [Also see swa7n2A.'} 

A piece of low land or greensward liable to 
bo covered with water; also, a swamp or bog. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

swang^t. Obsolete preterit of swing. 
swan-goose (swon'gos), n. The China goose, 
Cygnopsis cygnoides, a large, long-necked goose 
of somewhat swan-like aspect, often seen in 
domestication. See cut under Cygnopsis. 
swanherd (swon'herd), n. [< swan"^ + hcrd^.'\ 
One who tends swans. 

No person having swans could appoint a swanherd with- 
out tlie king’s sicanherd’s license. Yarrell, British Birds. 

swan-hopping (swou'hop'^iug), ?(. A corrup- 
tion of 

Then whitebait down and swan-hopping up the river. 

T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney. {Latham.) 
swanimotet, See swain moot, imder moot^. 
swanki (swangk), a. [Not found in ME. ; in 
AS. only in the form sw'anoor, swoncor = MHG. 
swanJccl, pliant, bending; in the simpler foiTu, 
MHG. swanCy swank, G. schwank, pliant, = Icel. 
sva7igr, thin, slender, slim; cf. MD, swanck, 
swinging, vibration, sxoancken, bend, swing, 
vibrato ; from tho root of AS. swmgan, swlncan, 
etc., s^'^ing: see swing, swink. Cf. siva 7 )ip^.] 1. 
Thin; slender; pliant.— 2. Agile. 

Thou ance was i’ the foremost rank, 

A filly buirdly, steevc, an’ swank. 

Bums, Auld Farmer to his Auld Mare. 
[Scotch in both senses.] 
swank® (swnngk), II. See swatigl. 
swanking (swang'king), a. [< swankl + -itig'-t.] 
Supple ; active. Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, 
xxiv. [Scotch.] 

swankyl (swang'ki), pi. swankics (-kiz). 
[Dim. of sa'«»/,l.] An active or clever young 
fellow. Skinner. [Scotch.] 
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swanky2, swankie (swang'ki), n. [Origin ob- 
scure. J 1. Anyweak fermented drink; cheap 
boor. [Slang.] — 2. A drink composed of 
water, molasses, and vinegar. [Fishermen’s 
slang.] 

swan-maiden (swon'ma'dn), ti. One of the 
maidens who, in manj- Indo-European legends, 
were believed in the guise of swans to have 
supernatural power, traveling at will through 
air or water Their power depended on the possession 
of ft robe or shift of swftn’s fentliers, or, ixccording to other 
narratives, a ring or chain, on the loss of which the innid- 
ens became mortal. The swan-maidens or swan-wives 
arc found in Teutonic mythology as the valkyrs or wish- 
maidens of Odin (Wuotan). riding through the air at the 
will of the god. The inlluence of this myth is alsd seen 
in the medieval conception of angels, 
swan-mark (swon'milrk), Ji. A mark indicat- 
ing tlio ownership of a swan, generally cut on 
tho beak in the operation known as swan-nji- 
ping. Also called ciffiiniofn. 

The gican-viarA", called by Sir Ldward Coke cigninota, 
was cut in the skin of the beak of the swan with a sharp 
knife or other instrument. I'amM, British Birds. 

swan-marking (swon'miir''king), ti. Same as 
sicau-uppiiiff. 

swan-mussel (swon'inus’l), ». A kind of pond- 
miissel, or fresh-water bivalve, ajij- 

1ICIIS. 

swanneck (swon'nok), ». l. The end of a 
pipe, a faucet, or the like, curved in some re- 
semblance to tlie neck of a swan when swim- 
ming. See fjnosnu'cl:. — 2. See siraii-JIon'cr. 
swanner (swon'er), [< swan'^ + A 

swan-keoper. Mmiicip. ( orjtoradon Jlfports^ 
p. 114G."). [Local, Kng.] 

swannery (swon'er-i), n.; pi, swaiuKrirs (-iz). 
[< + -rn/,] A place where swam> are 

bred and reared. 

Ancioutlythocrown had an e\tcn5l>oi?ir(7nnrn/attachcd 
to the royal palace or manor of I'Jarendon, Itj WiUshitc. 

Varrcll, British Bloh. 
SWanny (swon'ih a. [< Mrnnl + -vL] Swan- 
likc. 

Once more bent to my aidont llp-s tbe 4fjr((nn»> glos^lttess 
of a neck late so staid). 

liicharilfoiiy Clarlss.a IIarlo\\e, IV. '22. 

SWanpan, «. Woe siitvnnpan. 

Swan River daisy. [< •'iwan Hun- iu Wosioni 
Australin.] A pi-ctty aiiuual composite plant, 
ISrtichijcomr ilicndi/dlin, of Western Australia. 
The hcfkds are al)out an inch broad, am! have brlglil-bluo 
rays m itb paler center. It is cuUhutcd in llowcr-gardcn^ 
and is well suited fur massing. 

Swan River everlasting. A composite plant, 
Jfclijilcniiii {llhotlaiilhc) Mdinjh.sii, See Jlho- 
cUimhc. 

swan’s-down (swonzMoun), a. I. The down 
or under-plumago of a swan. It is made into a 
delicate trimming fur garments. Ijiit it is jirin- 
eipally used for powder-pufTs. Also swan-down. 
With Ills jilumes and tufts of ni'niin iloicn. 

Lvnp/dluip, Illnwatlia, xd. 
2. (n) A fine, soft, thick woolen cloth. 

If a gold-Iaccd waist-coat lias an cmplj pouch, the idalu 
v ill be the brawer of thu t»a, 

iicott, St. Konan’s Well, xv. 
Cbillon, the chief iiiuslelan, had on a jicarl-colored coat, 
biUT #rirn;wdoirn ^cst, uhile ivtirsled breeches, and ribbed 
stockings. S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 10. 

{b) A tliick cotton cloth with a nofl pile or nap 
on one side: more commonly called C'unton or 
cotlou JJaum l. 

Swansea porcelain. See porcchuu'^. 
SWan-shot(«won'shot), ». A verv large size of 
shot, used for ^.hooting swans. It is of about 
tho same size as buckshot. 

Large sicamhot, ns big ns small plstol-lmllets. 

Defue, Hobin-un ITusuc (eii Kingbley), p. 235. 

swanskin (swon'skin), 11 . 1. Tlic skin of a 

swan with tlic feathers on. — 2. A kind of lino 
twill(‘d tlanmd; also, a kind of woolen blanket- 
ing used by letterpress printers and engravers, 
swan-song (swon'song), n. Tlie fabled song 
of a living swan ; bonce, a last poem or musical 
work, ritton just before tlie composer’s death. 
But the s\cnn-Kong he sang shall fur ever ami c^cr abide 
In the heart of tlie i^orld, in ilh tlie Nvimls and the murmur- 
ing tide 

IL ir. (Jilder, The t’elcstial rassioii, Jlors Triumphalis. 
SWan-Upping(swon'up^ing), //. [Also, corrupt- 
ly, sav/;</my>po?r/ (simulating hoppimj, as if in al- 
lusion to the struggling of the swans); 

+ uppinij.'\ Tlie custom or practice of marking 
tho upper mandible of a swan, on behalf of 
the crown, of O.xford University, and of several 
London companies or gilds. The mark is made 
with ft cutting-instrument, and the oiieratlon is still an- 
nually performed upon the swans of the liver Tliaines. 
Also called gxcan-inarking. 
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The taking of swans, performed annually by the swan 
companies, with the Lord Mayor of London at their head, 
for the purpose of marking them. The king’s swans were 
marked with two nicks or notches, whence a double ani- 
mal was invented, unknown to the Greeks, called the 
swan with two necks. A MS. of swan marks is in the li- 
brary of the Jtoyal Society, described in Arch. xvi. Upping 
the swans was formerly a favorite amnseincnt, and tho 
modem term swan-hopping is merely a corruption from 
it. Tho struggle of the swans when caught by their pur- 
suers, and the duckings wliich tho latter received in the 
contest, made this diversion very popular. Ualliwdt. 

swanwort (swon'w6rt), n. Sco swan-Jlowcr, 
swapl (swop), r.; pret. and pp. swapped, ppr. 
swapping. [Also swop; < JIE. swapjpen; cf. G. 
schwappen, swap; n secondary form, prol). con- 
noeted with AS. swiipan, swoop, etc.: see sweep, 
swooji.] I. /rails. If. To strike; beat. 

To haue with his swerd strapped of his hod. 

William o/Valernc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3G0!). 
His bed to the walle, his body to the groundc, 

Fill oflc he sivapte, hymselvcn toconfoundc. 

C/iflMcrr, Troilus, Iv. 245. 
If any do but lift up his nose to smell after the truth, 
they stvajt him In the face with a flrc-brand, to singe his 
smelling. 

Tgndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Paikcr Soc., 1850), p. 73. 
2. To cliop: nsoil witli rcforonco to cutting 
wheat iu a peculiar way. UaUUcclL [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Il.f iniranfi. 1. To .‘Strike; aim a blow, 

lie sxcapt at hytn swylh with a sword fell ; 

Hit brake thtirgh tlie h.asnct to the bare bed. 

DedrucUon <»/ Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 0921. 

2. To move swiftly; rush. 

Bcofs to him ttvaple. Layamon^ 1. 2C775. 

3. To fall down. 

swapi (swop), u. iiirap,$irappc; cf. G. 

.sWnrnp/), a blow; from tlio verb.] If. A blow; 
a stroke. 

Willi $irap]h\' Rorc tliei hem swong. 

Cursor Mundi. (nalUirdl.) 
If 't bo a thwack. I make account of that ; 

'I here 'ft no ne%N -fashion'd strap tliat e'er came np yet, 
But I've the first on cm, I thank ’em for 't. 

Fldcher {and another), Nice Valour, ill. 2. 

2t. A swooj). 

Me living at n strapfi' he hentc. 

Chaucer, Jloiise of Fomc, 1. 513. 

3, A full, JlalltHcll. fProv, Eng.] 

SWap^ (swop), ndr. [Also .viro;>; an elliptical 
use of .vtrnpl,r.] At a .snatch; linslily; with 
hasty violence. [Prov. Eng.] 
swap- (swop), r. ; prot. ami pp. sirappal, ppr. 
iurdpjnnp. [Also strop, and formerly (seo 
strobe); a particular use of straps, appnr. in 
allusion to ‘striking* a bargain.] I. irans. To 
exchange; barter. 

The) sicapjtrd sNvords, and tlicy twa swat, 

Ami H)e the blood nil ilown between. 

/;(itff<-«/Gger6oMr«e(ChihrBB.allad9, VII. 21). 
Farmers frequented tho toivn, to meet old friends and 
get the better of them In tarapning horse?. 

L\ Jiggledon, Tlie Grayson?, .\. 
To swap off, to cheat ; "sell. * l.Slang, U. S.J 

Den BrtT Fox know dat he been strap oJT mighty bad. 

J. C. Ifam's, ihicio Kenius, Iv. 
II. iutran.'i. To barter; oxchnngc, 

(Jfcoiir>oiiot ! What yoiMNftnt to do Is to siraji. I seed 
that in )our eyes the mliilt yon rode up. 

IF. M. liakcr, New Timothy, p. ISO. 

swap- (swoi»), M. [< steal!-, ?•.] An act of 
swaiiping; a barter; an exchange. [Colloq.] 
For the imntlier, 1 e’en changed It . . . for gin and 
bnimfy— . . . a gude sira/» tw. 

Scott, Bride of I-anmicnnoor, x.xvl. 
U e'd better take majBiires fur slicttin* up shop, 

An' put oil our stock by a veiidoo or strop. 

Loirdl, BIglow Piipers, 2d sen, v. 
Not even the gre.asy cards can stand against (he attrac- 
tions of a strap of horse«, and tliese Join the group. 

IF. M. ItaKcr, New Timothy, p. 1S7. 

SWape (swap), V, f. and t. [An obs. or dial, 
form ot swoop or sweep.'] 1. To swoop. — 2. To 
place aslant. [Prov. Eng. in both uses.] 
SWape (swap), «. [A var. of sweep; cf. swnpc, 
r.] 1. Same ns sweepf 7. — 2. A sconce or 

light-holder. — 3. A ))ump-hamlle. — 4. Same 
as sweep, 10. [Ih'ov. Kiig. in all n.sos.] 
swape-well (swap'wel), w. A well from which 
water is raised by a well-sweep, [Prov. Eng.] 
Dnn ellcr.? in the Ea.Btern rountlos may he credited with 
kiiuNN lug what a sH'ajtc-trell Is, thouch most of tliem have 
now gheii way lo tlicjuosaic. hut fur more useful, iminp. 
A siravc-wdl is a well from w hich the water is raised by a 
liiadeu lever. lY. and Q., 7th scr., X. 240. 

swapping (swop'ing), «. [Orig. ppr. of swajA, 
r.] Largo; big; “whopping.** [Obsoloto or 
prov. Eng.] 

Oh ! by the blood of King EdNvard ! 

It was a swajiinny, strapping mallard ! 

Old Song of All Souls, 
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Ay, marry, sir, here 's swapping sins indeed ! 

Middleton, Game at Chess, iv. 2. 
sward (sward), 91. [Also dial, or oks. sword, sord, 
soord; < ME. sward, sword, swart, swarth, < AS. 
sweard, skin, rind, the skin of liaeon, = OFries. 
swarde = MD. swardc, D. cwoord, rind of ba- 
con, = MLG. swardc, LG. swaardc, sware = 
OHG. *swarta, MHG. swartc, swart, skin with 
hair or feathers, G. schwartc, skin, rind, bark, = 
leol. svordhi; skin, sward (grassvdrdlii; ‘grass- 
sward, ’^nrl/mr-sroVd/o-, ‘ cartb-s ward ’),= Dan. 
sv.xr (in flcsl'csvtcr, ‘ flesb-sward,’ grdnsv.ri; 
‘grconswnrd,’^'ordsr,Tr, ‘ earth-sward’) = Gotli. 
"swardiis (not recorded).] If. A skin ; a cov- 
ering; especially, the hide of- a beast, as of a 
hog. 

Swardc or stcorde of fiescli. Coriana. . Prompt. Parr. 
Or once a Nveek perhaps, for novelty, 

Rcez’d bacon-Boords shall feast his family. 

Pp. llall, Satires, IV. iL SO. 
2. Tlio grassy surface of land; turf; that part 
of tho soil which is filled with the roots of 
grass, forming a kind of mat. '\\Tion covered 
with green grass it is called grccnsicard. 

The stcard was trim as any garden lawn. 

Tennyson, Trincess, Prol. 

sward (sward), V. [< sward, 7i.] I. tratis. To 
produce sward on ; cover with sward. Jwji. 
Did. 

This fi^ii’firdrd circle Into which the lime-walk brings us. 
Mrs. Prowmng, Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, st. 2S. 

Tlie smooth, 
il?frflrdcdftllc)S, the limes 
'roucli'd uith )ellow by hot 
Summer. M. Arnold, Heine’s Grave. 

II. intrans. 'Po become covered with sward. 

Tlic clnj-s tlmt nre long in meriting, nnil little sublcct 
to wectls, rue the host hmil for clover. Mortimer. 

sward-cutter (sward'kut‘'er), n. 1. A form of 
plow for ttiruiug over grass-lauds. — 2. A lawn- 
mower. Iinjt. Diet. 

swardy (swar'di), a. [< sward -b -i/l.] Cov- 
ered with sward or grass: as, swardy land, 
sware' (swilr). An obsolete or archaic preterit 
of swear^. 

sware'-l, r. [< ME. swaren, < Icel. srara = Sw. 
srara = Dan. srarc, answer: seo sireor'.] 'Po 
answer. 

He c.vlletl to his chnmherlnyn, that cofly hjin mared. 

A- hede hyin hryng hyin his hruny .t liis hlonk sadel. 

Sir Gttxeayne and the Green Jtniyht (II. E. X. S.), 1, 2011. 

BWare’H,«. [< MLG.,sii'«r, lit.hcavj-: seosweer.} 
jVn old spelling of sweer. 
sware't, «• A Middle English form of square. 
swarf' (swiirf), r. i. [< .Sw. srarfra = Dan. 
srorrr, turn, = E. siccri'o ; seesirm’c.] To faint; 
swoon. [Scotch.] 

And monte a Iiuntit poor red coat 
for fear nmaist did mar/, man ! 

Lttrns, ffattlc of Sherlff.SIuIr. 

Tlic j.oor vcnnln was likely at tlrst to mar/ for very 
hunger. Scott, Kenilworth, i.v. 

swarf 1 (RwUrf), 7i, [< swarf 7 '.] Stupor; a 

fainting-fit; a swoon. [Scotch.] 
swarf- (swiirf), «. [< ME. *swarf, < AS. ge- 

swearf, gcswgrf, filings, < swcorfan (pret. *swcarf, 
pp.sworfcn) = Icol. srcr/Vi (prot. v'frnr/), file ; cf. 
Sw. svarfea, Dan. svarve, turn in a lathe, z= 
Goth, bi-swairbati, wipe; cf. E. swarcc, creep 
and scrape up a tree, climb, swerve : see swerve, 
and cf. ^irn//^.] Tho grit mixed with particles 
of iron or steel woni away in grinding cutlery 
wot. 

swarf-money (swUrf'mun^i), ? 1 . In feudal law, 
money paid in lieu of the service of castleward. 
Jllouut. 

SWarm^ (swann), V. [<ME. swarm, <. A^. swenrm 
= MD. swertn, D. ewenn = OIIG. swaram, MUG. 
swarm, G. sehwdrm = Icel. svarmr = Sw. svdrm 
= Dau. sVtTrm, a swarm; prob. orig. a suarm 
of boos, so called from their humming; akin to 
L. susiirrus, a murmuring, humming (see susur- 
rtts), Gr. aetp/p', a siren (sco siren), Lith. . 910 *- 
tna, a pipe, Euss. svirtclc, a pipe, G, scliwirrctt, 
whir, Sw. svirra, hum, Dan. svirre, whirl, etc., 
from tho root seen in Skt. svar, sound: see 
^9i(rn7*i.] 1. A largo nnmhcr or hoclv of insects 
or other small creatures, particularly when 
moving in a confused mass. 

Many great Bican/iM [of butterflies) . . . lay dead upon 
the high Nvaies. Coryat, Crudities, I. 87. 

A «^irnrm of flies In vintage time. Milton, P. 11., iv. 15. 
2. Especially, a cluster or gi’cat nnmhcr of 
honey-bees wliich cmigi’ato from a hive at once, 
and seek now lodgings under tho direction of 
a queen; also, a like body of bees settled per- 
manently in a hive. 
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Xot ninnynpc on hcnpcB as a twarmc of bees. 

Labeci Hook (C. E. T. S.), p. 341. 

3. In fronoral, a number or multitude; 

particularly, a multitude of people in motion: 
often used of inanimate objects: as, a 
of meteors. 

TIic}’ arc not faithful tou'aids God that burden wilfully 
lji« Church with such sxcarms of unworthy creature-s. 

Jlooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 81. 
This ^iram of fair advantafres. 

Shale., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 55. 
A night made hoary with the excarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm. 

Tr/<tt/iVr, Stjow-Eound. 

sSyn. 3. Crowd, throng, cluster. 

SWarm^ (swarm'), r, [< ME. sicarmcn, ssiscrvicn. 
< AS. swmnan = !MD. swcmoi, D. ciccrmcn = 
MHG. sicarmcn, G. schedrmen = Sw. svurma = 
Dan. svfcrme,svra.Tm’j from the noun.] I. in- 
trans. 1, To move in a swarm or in largo num- 
bers, as insects and other small creatures; 
specifically’, to collect and depart from a hive 
by flight in a body, as bees. 

We were sometimes shivering on the top of a bleak 
mountain, and a little while after basking in a. warm val- 
ley, covered with violets and almond-trees in blossom, 
the bees already sxvanniixg over them, though but in the 
month of February. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Woiks, ed. Bohn, L 415). 

2. To appear or come together in a crowd 
or confused multitude; eongi’cgate or throng 
in multitudes; crowd together with confused 
movements. 

All the people were sivarmed forth into the streets. 

Sir T. More, Utopia(tr. by Robinson), 11. G. 
After the Tartars had sacked Bagdat in the yeare of the 
Ilegeira G5C. these Sectaries sxcarmed all oucr Asia and 
Africa. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. C19. 

0, what a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken’d in me sxvarm ! Milton, 1'. R , i, 197. 

3. To bo crowded; be overrun; bo thronged 
with a multitude; abound; bo filled with a 
number or crowd of objects. 

Every place sxvarminff with souldiours. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Tlie whole land 

Is full of weeds, . . . and her wholesome heibs 
Sxvanning with caterpillars. 

Shak., Rich. IL, HI 4. 47. 
Therefore, they do not only ^icarm with errors, but vices 
depending thereon. Sir T, Hroxvne, Vulg Err., i. 3. 

4. To breed multitudes. 

Not so tliick sicarxn\l once the soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon, iVifton, I’.L., x. 520. 

II. trails, 1. To crowd or throng. [Rare.] 

The barbarians, maruellyng at the huge greatnesse and 
moiiyngo of owre shyppes, came sxcarmynff the bankes o!i 
bothe sydes the rj’uer. 

Peter Marlpr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

(Arber, p. 188). 

And cowled and barefoot beggars the way, 

All in tlicir convent weeds, of black, and white, and gr.ay. 

Bryant, The Ages. 

2. To cause to breed in swarms. 

But, all his vast heart sherris-wann’d, 

He flash’d his random speeches ; 

Ere days, that deal in ana, sirarin'<Z 
His literary leeches. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

swarm^ (swarm), v. [< ^lE. swarmen (for sicar- 
ven f ) ; appar. a var. of swarve, simulating 
swarm'^, and perhaps associated with sgmriu.] 
I, inirans. To climb a tree, pole, or the like by 
embracing it with the arms and logs; shin; of- 
ten with uj), [Colloq.] 

He Bxvarmed xtp into a tree, 
yviiyle eyther of them mignl other se. 

Syr Iscxibras, 1. 351. (ffallixcell.) 
Su'arminyxt2) tho lightning-conductor of a great church 
to 1L\ a flag at the top of the steeple. 

The Spectator, Ifo. 3035, p. 1142. 

IL trails. To climl), .is a tree, 1)7 einbraoing 
it with tho arras anil legs, and soramhling up. 
[Colloq.] 

swarm-cell (swarm'sel), n. In hot., a naked 
motile protoplasmic hody ; a zoosporo. 
swarming (swar'ming), n. [Verbal n. of 
sicnrnil, a] 1. Tho aet of moving in a swarm, 
as hees from a hive. — 2. In hot., a method of 
reproduction observed in some of the Coiifer- 
vaccre and Dcsmidiaccai, in which tho granules 
constituting tho gi’oen matter become detached 
from one another and move about in their cells ; 
then tlio external membrane swells and bursts, 
and the granules issue forth into tho water to 
heeomo new plants. 

swarm-spore (swarm ' spor), n. 1. A naked 
motile reproductivo body prodneed asexually 
by certain Fuiipi and Afpre; a zoospore. See 
microcyst. — 2. The peculiar gemmulo (see pem- 
mitlc) of sponges; the so-called planula or cili- 
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ated sponge-embryo, regarded not as an cm- 
br}-onic body, but as a coherent aggregate of 
raonadiform spores. 

swart (swart), a. [Also improp. sirarth ; < HE. 
sicarl, sicartc, < AS. siccart = OS. OFries. ffirnrt 
= hiD. swart, D. ewart = JILG. LG. swart = 
OHG. MHG. sicar:, G. schwarz = Icel. srarlr 
= Svr. start = Dan. sort = Goth, swarts, black; 
akin to L. sortlerc, bo dirty, sorduhis, dirty. 
sorcles Csvonks), dirt (see sordid).'] Being of 
a dark hue; moderately black; swarthj': said 
especially of the skin or complexion. 

Men Bchallc then sonc bc 

Att midday hytt Bhallc fnearte bo. 

Hymns to Viryin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 110. 

A nation straungu, with visage stcarL 

k ' Spenser, F. Q.,II. x. 15. 

Lame, foolish, crooked, sirarf. Shak,, K. John, Hi. 1- 4G. 

swartf (swiirt), i. £< ^lE. swaricn, < AS. 
fiircartian = SID. stccrlen, D. avarlcn = OHG. 
sxcar::jany sicar::an, make black, stcar;:c)if be or 
become black, ^IHG. swerzen, make black, stvar- 
re», be or become black, G. schivdrzen, make 
black, = Icel. srertn, sorta = Sw. stdrta = Dan. 
svtcrtc, make black; cf. Dati. sorinc, become 
black; from the adj.] To make swart; black- 
en ; tan. 

The sun, who.^e fcirour may jumrt a living part, and even 
black a dead or dissolving flesh. 

Sir T. Broivnc, Yulg. Err., vi. 10. 

swartback (swArt'bak), «. The groat black- 
backed ^11, or coffin-carrier, Lams marinus. 
[Orkney.] 

swarth^ (swartb), n. [A var. of sicard.'] A 
sward. 

Dance them down on their own grccn-jirarfA. 

B. Jonson, Pan's Ajmiversarj’. 

Grassy sxcarth, close cropp’d by nibbling sheep. 

Coxtyxer, Task, i. 110. 

swartb^ (swartio, «. A corruption of swaih'^. 

An aflectioncd nss, that cons state without book and 
utters It by great sicarths. Shale., T. N., ii. 3. 1C2. 

Here stretch'd in ranks the Icvel'd sicarths arc found, 
Sheaves heap’d on sheaves here thicken up the ground. 

Pope, Iliad, -wiii. C89. 

swarth.2 (swartb), a, A corrupt form of swart. 

Your sxcarth Cimmerian 
Doth make your honour of his body s hue, 

Spotted, detested, and abominable. 

Shak., Tit. And., ii. 3. 72. 
He 's sxvarth and meagre, of an eje as heavy 
As if he had lost his mother. 

Fletcher (n«d another), Two Noble Einsroen, iv. 2. 

swarth'4 (swiirth), ». [Perhaps < swartJi^, a 
form of swart, black; cf. swart-ruttcr, a black 
rider, German liorseman, whoso strange ap- 
parel may have originated tho superstition: 
see swarf.] An apparition of a person about to 
die ; a wraith. [Prov. Eng.] 

These apparitions are called Fetches or Wraiths, and in 
Cumberland Sicarths. Grose, Pop. Superstitions, Ghosts. 

SWartbily (swar'tbi-li), adn. With a swarthy 
hue, 

swarthiness (swar'tbi-nes), «. The state of 
being swarthy; tawniness; a dusky or dark 
complexion. 

swarthness (swarth'nes), v. Same as sivarfJti’ 

71CSS. 

swarthy (swar'thi), <t. [A cornipt and now 
raoro common form of swartif.'] Dark; tawny; 
swart. 

Silvia . . . 

Shows Julia but a sxcarihy Ethiope. 

Shak., T. G. of V., ii. G. 20. 
Hard colls of cordage, suarthy fishing-nets. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

swarthyt (swar'thi), v. t. [< swarthy, n.] To 
blacken ; make swarthy or swart. 

Now will I and my man John sxcarthy our faces over as 
if that countrj-'s heat liad mado ’em so. Coxclcy. 

swartiness (swar'ti-ncs), v. The state of being 
swart or swarthy; swarthiness. Imp. Diet, 

swartish (swar'iish), a. [< ME. sicartish; < 
swart 4* Somev'hat swart, dark, or 

tawny. 

Blak, bloo, grenyssh, surartiidi, rede. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1C47. 

swartness (swurt'nes), n. Swarthiness. Scott. 

swart-rutter (swart'rut^^r), n. [< :\ID. siccrt- 
ruptcr, a black trooper, < siccrt, black, + ruyter, 
trooper, horseman: see swart and riittcr^.^ A 
black trooper; one of a class of irregular troop- 
ers who infested the Low Countries in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. They wore 
a black dress, carried black arms, blackened 
their faces, and called themselves devils. 

swart-star (swart'stUr), n. The dog-star: so 
called because it appears in tho heat of sum- 


swash 

raor, which darkens or makes swart the com- 
plexion. [Rare.] 

Shades, and wanton winds, .and gushing brooks, 

On wiiose frc.sh l.in the sxeart-star sparely looks. 

Lycidas, 1. 33S. 

swart- visaged (swart ' viz ^ajd), a. Swarthy. 
[Rare.] 

Bare-armed, s\cart-vifagcd, gaunt, and shaggy-browed. 

0. ir. Jlolmcs, Autocrat, ii. 

swartyf (swar'ti), a. [< 3ir«rf + -yt. Nowusu- 
ally in the altered form swarthj. 1 An obsolete 
form of swarthy. 

And proudly roll’st thy snearty chariot-u heels 
Over tlic heaps of wounds and carcasses. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iii. 1. 

Swartzia (swart 'si -a), r. [KL. (Schrober, 
1789), named after Olaiis uSirarfr (born 17G0, died 
about 1818% a Swedish botanist.] A genus of 
leguminous trees, of tho suborder Papilionaccw, 
tj'pG of the tribe Swartzicx. it is characterized by 
a variously ruptured calj.x, which is entire and roundish 
in the bud ; a corolla usually consisting of a single broad 
corrugated banner-petal or sometimes wanting; numerous 
declined and cur\’ing stamens which are nearly or quite 
free ; and a coriaceous or fleshy ovoid or elongated pod. 
There are nearly GO species, natives of tropical America, 
except one which is African. The leaves arc odd-pinnate 
or sometimes reduced to a single leaflet; the flowers are 
commonly borne in clustered or panicled racemes. They 
are mostly large forrst-trees yielding a very hard and 
durable timber. S', tonxentosa, tho panococo or palo santo 
tree of Guiana, becomes GO feet high and 3 feet thick. Its 
bark, called panococolarle, is a powerful sudorific, and 
yields a red juice which hardens into a blackish resin. S. 
yrandi^ora, of the West Indies and soutliward, a small tree 
or shrub known os naranjillo fljnnnVfo, also yields a valua- 
ble and very heavj* wood. 

SwartziesB (swart-zi'e-e), v. pi. [NL. (A, P. 
de Candolle, 1825), < Swartzia + -c<t.] A tribe 
of leguminous plants, intermediate between tho 
suborder Cwsalpinicra and the Papilionacciv, and 
formerly itself regarded as a distinct suborder. 
From Hid former it diiTcrs in its usually exterior upper 
petal and its infle.xed instead of straight radicle. It is now 
classed with the Pnpilioxxaccic, but dilTers from their usu- 
al character in its numerous and separate stamens, and co- 
rolla not at all papilionaceous but composed of five nearly 
equal pet.ilB, or of a single broad one, or wholly without 
petals. From the tribe Sophare/c, its nearest ally, it is also 
distinguished by its calyx, which is closed and entire in tho 
bud. ItconsistsofCgenera.of whSchFu'aririnistlictj'pe, 
and includes about 70 species, mainly trees with pinnate 
leaves, natives of tropical Africa and South America, espe- 
cially of Brazil. Five or six c.xceptioiinl Brazilian species 
have usually only ten stamens, like the type of tho order, 

swarve (swarv), r.; prot. and pp. sjrnrm?, ppr. 
swarviny. [< ilE. swarveu, a var. of siccrrc?/, 
swerve: see Cf. swarf."} 1, intrans. T!o 
swerve; incline to ono side. 

In the sxcariixxye, the stroke, that was grete, descended 
bc-twene the shclde, and kuttc asonder the gygo wdlh all 
the hondc that it fly in to the feilde. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 210. 

The sword, more merciful tlmn ho to himself, with tho 
slipping of the pommel the point fjcarrerf and rased him 
but upon the side. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

The horse ffirari'erf round, and I fell all at tlietac side as 
the ball whistled by at the tither. 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xxlv. 

II. trails. To climl). 

Then Gordon sxcarved the mainmast tree. 

Perexj's Beliqtics. (llttllixcell.) 

[Old Eng. and Scotch in both uses.] 

swash.! (swosh), V. [Cf. Sw. dial, srasska, make 
a swashing noise, .as when one walks with wa- 
ter in his shoes; cf. Sw. svassa, speak or write 
homhast, Norw. svahka, make a noise like water 
under the feet.] 1, intraiis. 1. To spill or splash 
water about; dash or flow noisily; splash. 

The nightmared ocean munnure and yearns, 
Welters, and ncashee, and tosses, and turns, 

Lm^cU, Applcdore, i. 

2t. To fall violently or noisily. 

They offered to kissc hir, and sicadtt doivno vpon hir 
bed. Uolinshcd, Chron., Etch. II., an. 13S1. 

3. To bluster; make a great noise ; make a show 
of valor; vapor; brag. 

To fence, to swash witli sivords, to swagger. Florio. 

II. trans. To dash about violently; strike 
violently. 

swash! (swosh), ?!. [< .9!i-as7i!,v'.] 1. A dash- 

ing or splashing of water; splash. Cotes. — 2. 
Liquid filth; wash; hogwasli. 

His stomneke abhorreth longyn after slibher, sausc, and 
sxrashe, at which a whole slomackc is readye to cast hjs 
gorge. Tyndalc, Woiks, p. 05. 

Swinc . , . refuse partriges and other delicats, and doe 
greedily hunt after Acomes and other sxvash, 

Mercs, Wits Commonwealth (1C34), ii. £0. 

3. A narrow sounfi or channel of water lying 
within a sand-bank, or betw’oen that and* the 
shore. Also swash channel, swashway. 

The ^linnesuta taking the middle or sxrash channel. 

The Century, XXIX. 742 . 
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4. A lo'w coast-belt or tract of country covered swat^ (swot), v. [Perhaps a var. of sirflj?!.] swathelf, i'. Same as S!t’crdd?c. ^S'andySjTra- 
■withmangi-oves, and liable to be submerged or To strike; hit. l^Slang.] vniles, p. 104.^ 

inundated at certain seasons. [Bahamas.] swat^ (swot), «. [< v.] Ablow. [Slang,] swathel-bindingt, Linen used for swathing 

The country described by tlie natives as either coppct, SWatch (swoch), H. [Cf. SlVdth (?).] If. A infants, 
pine-yard, or su'ash. . . . Here tlie ground is soft, and in swath. I swaddled him in a Bcu^^y sicathel-hindin^, . . . and 

wet weather almost entirely under water ; hence the pe- spreadeth those bands, so in order to lie, with my cords tied him royster-like both hand and foot, 

cullar appropriateness of the local term swash. Parley (in swatches) may fill it thereby. in such sort that he was not able to wince. 

The AtiJc, Jan., 1891, pp. G4, G5. Tusser, August's Husbandry, st. 18. Urquhart, tr. of Eabelais, il, 14. 


5. A blustering noise; a vaporing, [Slang,] 
— 6. A roaring blade; a swaggerer; a swasher. 

With courtly knights, not roaring country swashes. 

Britannia 2'riinnphans {Wd7). {Xares.) 

swash- (swosh), a. [Cf.s^wrts/i^.] Soft; watery, 
like fruit too ripe. Also swnsluj. SaUiioclL 
[Prov. Eng.] 

swash^t (swosh), h. In arch,, an oval figm‘o 
formed by moldings which are placed oblique- 
ly to the axis of the work. 

Swash [is] a figure whose circumference is not round, 
butov.al; and whose mouldings lie not at right angles, 
but oblique to the axis of the work. 

Moxon, Sfcchanical Exercises. {Latham.) 

swash-bank (swosh'bungk), u. The crowning 
part of a sca-cinbankinent. A, II, Knight. 

swash-bucket (swosh'buk''ct), n. Tlie common 
receptacle of tlie washings of the scullery; 
hence, a mean, slatternly woman. [Prov. Eng.] 

swash-buckler (swosh'buk''k'‘r), n. [< saw/*!, 
r., + obj. hucklrr.'] A swaggering blade; a 
bravo; a bully or braggadocio. 

A rulllan is the sntno with a swnggerer, so called beenupo 
cndea\oring that side to swag or weigh down whereon ho 
engagoth. The same also w ith sicash-bucKler, from swash- 
ing, or making a noise on hnoklei. 

J'uUcr, Worthii's of England, III. yiT. 

Their men [Cgyptiansl arc vorj lliifllans and Swashbuck- 
lers. Curyat, Crudities, I. 54. 

swasher (suosh'C‘r). n. [< 6 'jr 08 Ai + -(rhj One 
who swashes, or makes a blustering show of 
valor or force of aims; a braggart; a bully. 

I have observed these three sirashrrs; . . . three such 
.antics do not amount to a man. Shak., Ucn. V., IlL 'L i>0. 

swashing (swosh'ing), ]). ( 1 . 1. Having the 

character of a swasher; swagg(‘ring; slashing; 
dashing. 

\\ e’ll have a fwashiny and a martial out'^ldo 

Shak., As yotj Like it, i. 9, I'ii 

2. Having great force; crushing. 

Gregor), rememher tliy hl<iu. 

Shak, IL atid J., i. 1. 70. 

Tlio Brit.ans had a ctrtain tklll w Ith tliclr broad swash 
in(j Swonls and sliort llucklcrs, cither to strike a«idc or 
to' hoar olf the Darts of their nnemlcp 

MiltuUf Hist. Eng , i(. 

swash-letters (swosli'lot'i'iv.), ti. jil. Itulic 
capital letters of the old style with llonrislied 
projections; first made by Claude (iaranioiid 
of Paris, about IWO, to fill unsiglitly ftaps at- 
tondiiif; the use of some plain inclined letters. 

"B “D Jlf fV ■?’ C2. 7^ T V QU &■ 

Specimen of swjjIi leUer^. 


swashlyt (swosh'li), adr. [< i'lra.s’/il 4* -^/-.] In 
a swashing manner. 

Tlielr tayls with croomplcd knot twisting swashlye they 
wrlgled. Stamhurst, .Encid. il. 221. 

swash-plate (''Wosh'plat ), n. In (7/., a disk, 
ll.xcd in an inclined position on a revohniig 
axis, for the purpose „ 

of communicating a re- ' 
ciprocating motion to a 1*1 hi 

h:ir in the direction of "^.i \ 

its length. The excursion h ,j 

of the bar varies ulth the in* li 

clinatlon of the plate to the j *^1 

axis. 

swashway (swosh'wu), 
n. 1. A deep swampy ^ 

jdace in largo sands 
in the sea. Ilalltwril. 

[Prov. Eim-.] — 2. Same 
as siTO.v/il, 3. w, si,.ia. /i, 

swash-work (swosh'- ‘i,'';;' "f’'.''',"*-',,"' 


swash-work (swosh'- ,'7' "j’'.'-',"*:,,';' f 
work), ». In (ararn/, cut- i., a'.i.i.tr’.n.i k„ 

tings inclined to th'o a.\is 

of the evliiuler which is Uicir^^cnt cja-itf.i i.> 
being worked. 
swashy (s^^osb'i), «. [< 

.viru.v//- 4- -yb] 1. Same as .vjru.s//-. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2. Swaggering. Ufilliirf 11. 
swastika (swas'ti-kjl), n. [Skt.. lit. ‘of good 
fortune,’ < srasti (< su, well. 4- being), wel- 
fare.] Same (is fi/lfot. Compare enu nn-s-u/u 
(nndor crux), and gammudion. 

SWat^ (swot), //. and i\ An old and dialectal 
form of suH^at. 

swat^ (swot). An old and dialectal (Scotch) 
preterit of sweat. 


2. A piece or strip, as of cloth, especially one 
cut off for a pattern or sample : now only in 
trade use. 

Consider but those little steatehes 
Us'd by the fair sex, called patches. 

T. irnrd, England's Kefomiation, p. 1C. 
The weighed hank of yarn or swatch of cloth to be used 
in the experiment is then tliorougldy wetted, and im- 
mersed in the liquid. 

licncdik-t, Coal-tar Colours (trans.), p. 58. 

swatchway, W. Same as swash^j 3. Koture, 
XLI. 539. 

swath^ (swath), 71. [Early mod. E. also and 
])rop. swathe (a bundle of grass) ; < ME. swathe, 

< AS. swathu, a swath, a track, foot-track, trace, 
= MD. swadc, D. ::wa(J, c:wa(lc = jMJjG. swat, LG. 
swad = ^IIKj. swadem, G. schwad, schwaden. a 
swath, prob. ‘tliat which has boon momi,^ and 
related to East Erics, swadc, swae, swah = j\ID. 
swndc = MLG. LG. swadc, a scribe, sickle, and 
to led. svcthja, a largo knifo, svath, a slippery 
place, .vre/Zz/ff, slide or glance off; cf.r»orw..vrud, 
smooth, slippery, svada, shred or slice off, flake 
off (see dirndl). Cf. swathe-^. The AS. form 
swathu requires a mod. E. .•<wathc; the fonn 
swath is duo to some interference, which is in- 
dicated also in the oiToneous forms .swarth- and 
swatch.] 1. A lino or ridge of grass, or grain, 
or the like, cut and thrown together by a 
scythe or mowing-machine: often used figura- 
tively. 

The Blrawy (ircck*^. rlpo for his edge, 

Fall down before lilm, like the mower’s swath. 

Shak., T. and 0., v. 5. 2.*.. 
The fanner sw iing the scythe or turned the hay, 

And twixl the heavy swaths his children were at play. 

Itnjauty After a Tempest. 

2. The whole roach or sweej) of a scytlie or cut 
of a mowing-machine; also, the path or pas- 
sage so cut: ns, u wide .vimf/z; often used lig- 
urativeh'. 

Merrj' mowers, lialc and strong, 
swept, scythe on scytlic, their along. 

H’/iiUirr, Snow.Pound. 
At last they drew up before tho station at Torrestlale. 
Il WHS quite deserted, and only a single light cut a swath 
it> llic darkness. Scribner's Mag., Vlll. IGl. 

3t. A track; trace. 

Cam him no fleres sxcathe ner (near). 

Generis and Lx^ntus, 1, 378tl. 
To cut a wide swath, to make ostentatious display; 
efdurgc; cut a swell. (CoIIzmi. or slang.] 
swath-, n. Snino ns swathe-. 
swathbandt, swathbondt, »• A swaddling- 
baml. 

.Sypers, r>hande3. and slcvelaccs. 

J. Ilet/wood, I'our T’s, In iXulsley’s Old Plays, 1. 01. 
Wn«*h d sweetly over, swaddled with sincere 
And spolle'«s sirathbands. 

Chajwinn, tr. of Homer’s llynm to ApollO, 1. 179. 

SWatheH, «• An old sizolling of swath^. 
swathe- (swiiTll), 71. [A]so swath ; < I^IE. strof/iC. 

< AS. .swathu, a bandage, band, fillet ; perhaps 
the same ns swathu, a swntti (orig. a row? or a 
shred?): see swathe^. Cf. swathe-, r.] A band- 
age; a band of linen or other fabric; a swnd- 
dling-band; a winding, ns of a bandage. 

Whicli [tlicJIonle and Drayjon lier dalntj brc.asl, In many 

a sliver swathe, 

She bears. Drayton, rolyolhlon, i. tlSO. 

Hast tlioii not seen (Aiwllo) ttie yong Brat 
So late Iwonglit forth l»y lovely Main? that 
L(H>ks in ills sicathes so beautifully falre? 

Ileywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 210). 


SWather (swa'thdr), n. [< swath^ 4* -c?'i.] A 
devioo ■with curved arms extending diagonally 
backward, fixed to the end of the cutter-bar of 
a reaper or mower to lift up uncut stalks, and 
throw those that are cut in such a way as to 
mark a line of separation between the uncut 
and the cut. 

swathing (swa'THing), «. [Verbal n. of swathe-, 
r.] A band; a bandage. 

When I was yet in baby a genius came tomy 

cradle and bcstow’cd on me some whimsical caresses. 

Alien, and Neurol., X. G30. 

swathling-clothest (swaTH'ling-kloTHz), n.pl. 
Swaclcl ling-clotlies. B/i «7.-. , 1 Hen . IV. , iii. 2. 1 12. 
swathy (swa'tlii), a. [Also swatlici/; < swath'^ 
+ -;/!.] Of or pertaining to a swath ; consist- 
ing of or lying in swaths. [Earn.] 

Forth hies the mower with his puttering scytlie, . . . 
Ami lays tlie grass In many a nratheii line. 

J. Baillic, A Summer's Day. 

styats (swats), n. [Also swaiis; said to he nit. 

< AS. sirdlfui, heer.] Ale or heer. [Scotch.] 
Beaming swats that drank divinely. 

Bums, Tara o’ Shanter, 

swatte. Same as swat-. 

styatter (swat'er), r. i. [Sc. also squatter, E. 
dial. var. swattlc ; < D. swaddren, dabble in 
water, = Sw. dial, skradra, squirt, Sw. sqrat- 
tra, squander; freq. of tho verb appearing in 
Dan. skrattc, splash, spirt, squander, Sw. 
sqvatta ; ef. Sw. dial, skwatta, squirt, = Iccl. 
skretta, squirt. Cf. swat", throw down violent- 
ly, swash, a torrent of water. Cf. also squan- 
der.'] To splutter; tlonnce; move rapidly in 
any fluid, generally in an undulating way. Sir 
1).' Lyudsaij. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

S'way (swa), r. [(ti) < ME. stecyen, sweyeu, swei- 
II ; prob. < Icol. svciyja, bend aside, swing 
(a distafT); cf. .w.i7,qy(7, ‘sway, swing, = Norw. 
.sTfiiy'ti, bond (cf. sreq, switch), = Dan. sreie, 
bend; causal of Iccl. 'sriya, bond (,>srifiun, give 
way, .ini/i, a bending switch, .’trig, a bend), z= 
Sw'. dial', .sviga (prot. .sreg), bond. (!i) Cf. Sw. 
.sraja = Dan. .crtti'c, jerk, = D. ewaaijen, sway, 
swing, brandish, = EG. swajeu, ivaver in tho 
w iiul. Cf. swagh, a collateral form of sway, and 
see swing. The Sw. Dan. srag, weak, pliant, is 
appar. of LG. or G. origin, JfHG. swach, G. 
.schiraeii, weak: a word of a difTcrent root (see 
.vif7.'i).] I. intraus. 1. To bond to one side, as 
by excess of weight ; hang in a hcay'y, unsteady 
nlnnner; lean away from tho perpendicular; 
swag: ns, a wall tlrnt sways to tho west; also, 
to bend or lean first to one side and then to tho 
other; swing backward and forward. 

Tho hnlancc ncays on our part. Uacon. 

The hmnehes 

Strayed nml sipticd overlicail in scarcely nuilllile whispera. 

Lony/cllow, Evangeline, ii. 4. 

Wliile tier dark tresses strayed 
In the liot brcatli of cannon ! 

Whiau-r, SL John. 

2. To move or incline to one side, or to one side 
and then to the other, literally or figuratively; 
incline to one side, party, etc., or to one and 
then to tho other; vncillate, as judgment or 
opinion. 

Tills liattle f.arcs like to the morning’s war ; . . . 

Now' strays It tills way, like a mighty sea, . . . 

Now strays it that way. Shak., 3 lien. VI., ii. 5. it. 

Put yet success sieays with tiie breath of Ileaven. 

JI. Arnold, Sohrah and liustum. 


swathe*- (swAth), r. ; prot. nml pp. swathed, 
swathing. [< ME. an altered form, 

revortinj; to tho form of the noun, of swcthcu,( 
AS. *'swcthiau, in comp, be-swrthiau, swathe, in- 
wrap (= leel. svniha, swat lie). < swathu, a band- 
at;o: see swathe-, ii. Ileiieo freq. swaddle.] 
1 . To bind with a bnndago or bandages ; swad- 
dle; bind; wrap. 

Ami swathe a temlcr v>mc in liomtcs Bofte. 

jWUadius, Ilusbomlrle (E. E, T. S.X p. 107. 

Ills U'gs were swathed In ilaiincl. Macaulay, Cliatlmm. 
2t. To make a bundle of; tie up in bundles or 
slieaves, as corn. 

Swathed, or made into slieaves. Cotyrave. 

3. To bind about; inclose; confine. [Rare.] 

Who hath swathed In the great nml proud ocean with a 
glriPo of sand? 

Bp. Hopkins, Exposition, p. 270. (LafAum.) 


3. To have weight or influence; bear rule: 
govern. 

Hndst thou s!ra»/’d ns kings should do, . . . 

They never then had sprung ns Bumraer flies. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. (>. 14. 

Tlie example of sinulr)' churches . . . doth «rn»/much. 

Hooker. 

Donna Olympia sways most, and has the highest As- 
cendant over him. Howell, Letters, iv. 48. 

4f. To advance steadily. 

Let U8 suau on and face them in the field. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 24. 
To sway "Up (nattf.), to pull a rope so ns to raise some- 
thing; throw a stniin on a mast-rope, to start tho mast 
upward, so that the fid may he taken out before lowering 
the mast. 

II. trans. 1. To cause to move backward aud 
forward; wave orswiug; hence, to wield with 
the iiand. 
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Here, there, and every where about her swayd 
Her wrathfull steele, that none mote it abyde. 

Spcmcr, F. Q., III. i. GO. 
And your impartial undeceived Hand 
Sicay its own Sceptre. 

J. BcaumonU Psyche, v. 154. 
And the wind of night is sicaying 
The trees with a heavy sigh. 

Bryant, A Lifetime. 

2. To cause to bond or move aside; bias, liter- 
ally or figuratively; caiise to lean or incline to 
one side; prejudice. 

God forgive them that so much have sicay'd 
Your majesty’s good thoughts away from me ! 

Shah., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2. IGO, 
Take heed lest passion f:v ay 
Thy judgment to do aught which else free will 
Would not admit. Milton, P. L.. viii. 635. 

As bowls run true, by being made 
On purpose false, and to be s\cay'd. 

S. Butler, Hudibnas, III. ii. 13CS. 
Tlie colonies were sxcaycd by no local interest, no par- 
tial interest, no selflsh interest. 

Z>. H'cfcster, Speech, Bunker Hill Monument, June 17, 

[1625. 

3. To rule; govern; influence or direct by 
power and authority, or by moral force ; man- 
age. 

She could not sway her house. Shak,, T. X., iv. 3. 17. 

• This was the race 

To sway the world, and land and sea subdue. 

Drydcn. 

Swaying the long-hair’d goats with silver’d rein. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

4. Kant., to lioist; raise: particularly said of 
yards and topmasts. — To sway across, to sway (a 
yard)to a horizontal position. = Syn, L To brandish.— 3 . 
Guide, Direct (see guide), control. 

sway (swa), )u [< sway^ r.] 1. Inclination; 

preponderance; movement toward one side or 
tbo other, or toward both alternately; smng. 
Whan that the sturdy ok, 

On which men hakketh ofte for the nones, 

Receyved hath the liappy faByng strok. 

The grete sweigh [var. doth It to conic al atones. 

Chaucer, 'Proilus, ii. 13S3. 
Expert 

When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
Of battel. P. L., vl. 234. 

With huge two-handed sway 
Brandish’d aloft, the horrid edge came down 
Wide-wasting. Milton, P. L., vi. 251. 

2. Weight; force, as of some heavy or power- 
ful ageut. 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, . . . 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's swau, 

That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 

Gray, The Bard, ii. 

3. Rule; control; government: probably in 
allusion to the sway of the scepter, or of the 
sword, embodying and illustrating govern- 
ment. 

The whole sicag is in the people's hands, who volunta- 
rily appoint those magistrates by whose authority they 
may be governed. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vli. 14. 

Five chosen leaders the fierce bands obey, 

Himself supreme in valour, as in sicay. 

Pope, Iliad, xvi. 209. 
The sicay 

Of habit form’d in early day. 

Scott, Mannion, iii., Int. 
Horrible forms of worship, that, of old, 

Held o’er the shuddering reaflras unquestioned sway. 

Bryant, The Ages, .xxv. 

4. An instrument of nile or management. 
[Rare.] 

The Sword is the surest Sway over all People, who ought 
to be cudgeled rather than cajoled to Obedience. 

Howell, Letters, iv. 47. 

5. A smteb used by tbatehers to bind their 
■work.=Syii, 3. Injluence, Ascendancy, etc. See author- 
ity. 

sway-backed (swa'bakt), (7. 1. Same assicat/cd. 
— 2. Having the back naturally sagged or hol- 
lowed to an unusual degree, as a liorse. 

The Ts’aidam ponies are of a very poor breed, mostly 
swaydtacked, and with such long hoofs that they are bad 
mountain animals. The Century, XLI. 357. 

sway-bar (swa'bur), n. In a vehicle, a bar on 
the hinder end of tho fore hounds, resting on 
the coupling-poles, and sliding on them when 
the wagon tui'us. Also called slider, sweep-har. 
E. a. Knight. 

sway-bracing (swa'bra''''sing), ;i. The horizon- 
tal bracing of a bridge, to prevent lateral sway- 
ing. Imp. Diet. 

swayed (swad), p. a. Strained and weakened 
in the back or loins : noting horses that have 
been injured by overwork. 

Swayed in the back and shoulder-shotten. 

Shak., T. of the S., iii. 2. 56. 

swayful (swa'ful), a. [< sway + -/«?.] Able 
to sway; swaying; powerful. [Rare.] 
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Where Cytherea’s sicayfid power 
Is worshipp’d in the reedy bower. 

Fawkes, tr. of the Idylls of Theocritus, The Distaff. 

SWeak (swek), v, A dialectal form of sgueaJ:. 
SWeal^ (swel), V, [Also dial, sivale; < ME. 
swelen, < AS. swclan (pret. pp. *swoIen), 

bum, = MD. su'cleu = LG. swclen, > G. scluvclen, 
burn slowly; cf. deriv. AS./or-3a’ie/rtw,burnup; 
OHG. swiUzzOn, burn slowlj'; AS. swot, heat; 
MD. *sicoel, socly D. zwocly zocl = LG. swid, > 
G. schwuly sultry; cf. also Lith. swcluy singe, 
scorch, etc. Cf. swcltcry sweltry, sultry.'] I. 
infrans. 1. To burn slow’ly. — 2. To melt and 
run down, as the tallow of a candle; waste 
away without feeding the flame. 

II. irons. To singe; scorch; dress, as a hog, 
bj’ burning or singeing. 

SWeal-f (swel), f. t. An obsolete variant of 
squeal^. 

And Ul-shap’t Loon who liis harsh notes doth stceal. 

S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 35. 

SWeamf (swem), n. [Also di.al. sweem, swainiy 
swame; < ME. sweem, siccmc, swcni, a dizziness, 
< Icel. sveinir, a bustle, stir, Norw. sveim, a 
hovering about, a sudden sickness, a slight in- 
toxication; akin to Jcol. swimi Dan. svime = 
AS. swiniOy a fainting-fit, a swoon: see swim^. 
Hence ult. sweamonSy siccamishy squcamoiis, 
squeamish.] 1. A swimming of the head; a 
fainting-fit; a swoon. Vrompt. Parv.y p. 482. — 
2. A sudden qualm of sickness. 

By Ulindnesse blunt, a sottislic siveamc bee feeles: 
With ioyes bercaptc, wJien death is hard at heeles. 

Mir. /or Mags. (ed. Haslewood), I. 307. 

sweamish (swe'mish), a. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of squeamish. 
sweamousf, a. [ME. sweymous, sweymowse, etc. : 
see squeamous.] Same as squeamous. 
swear^ (swar), v . ; pret. sworcy archaically^trart?, 
pp. sworiiy ppr. swearing. [< ME. sweren, sweri- 
en (pret. swor, swore, pi. swcrcn),<. AS. swerian 
(pret. swor, j)p. sworen) = OS. swerian = OFrics. 
swera = MD. sweren, D. zweren = MLG. sweren, 
LG, sworen r= OHG. sw<rcn, swerien, MHG. 
swern, sweren, G. schwdren = Icel, sverja = 
Sw. svdrja = Dan. seicrgc = Gotli. swaran (pret. 
swor), swear; cf. Icel. svar, pi. sveir, = Sw. Dan. 
scar, answer, Icel. Sw. svara = Dan. svarc, an- 
swer, AS. ondswaru, answer, ondswarian, and- 
swerian, answer, etc. (see answer); prob. orig. 
declare, affirm, assert, hence answer; cf. Skt. 
srara, sound, voice, V^^‘^^*’SOund. To tho samo 
root is refen'od swarm. Hence, in comp.,/or- 
I. intrans. 1. To affirm or utter a sol- 
emn declaration, with an appeal to God or to 
some superhuman being in confirmation of 
what is affirmed; declare or affirm something 
in a solemn manner by some sacred being or 
object, as the Bible or tho Koran. 

Man, hytt was tlic fiillc ryve 
To sivere be my wowndys fyve. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 124. 

By this pale queen of night I swear. 

Shak., T. C. of V., iv. 2. 100. 

2. To promise something upon oath; vow; 
make a promise in a solemn manner. 

Jacob said. Swear to me this day; and he swarc unto 
him, Gen. xxv. 33. 

3. To give evidence or make any statement on 
oath or with an oath ; also, to declare solemn- 
ly, without an oatli, as to tho truth of some- 
thing. 

At what case 

Miglit corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To sicear against you? Shak., Hen. Vni., v. 1. 133, 

4. To use profane language ; be profane; prac- 
tise profaneness; use the name or names of 
God irreverently in common conversation; ut- 
ter profane oaths ; curse. 

If l do not put on a sober habit, 

Talk with respect, and swear but now and then, 

. . . never trust me more. Shak., M. of V,, ii. 2. 200. 
The sweaier continues to sivear; tell him of his wick- 
edness, he allows it is great, brt he continues to stcear on. 

ir. Gilpin, Sermons, II. xxvii. 
“But whom did he «ccarat?” was the enquiry made of 
the narrator [a Scottish Highlander], who replied, *‘Oh, 
he didna sweer at ony thing particular, but juist stude In 
ta middle of ta road and swoor at lairgc." 

E. B. liamsay, Scottish Life and Character, p. 10. 

5. To be incongruous or inharmonious (■with): 
followed by at: often said of colors. [Colloq.] 

Wlmt 18 new in it in the way of art, furniture, or bric- 
h-brac may not be in the best taste, and may sircar at tlio 
old furniture and the delightful old portraits. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 258. 
To swear by, to treat ns an infallible authority; place 
great confldence in. [CoIIoq.j 
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I have no verj' good opinion of Mrs. Charles’s nursery- 
maid : , . . ilrs. Charles quite sicears by her, I know. 

Jane Austen, Persuasion, vi. 
To swear off, to swear outt, to renounce solemnly: as, 
to swear off drinking. 

I hear your grace hath sirom out house-keeping. 

Shak., L. L. L., ii. 1. 104. 

II. irons. 1. To utter or affii’m with a solemn 
appeal to God, a divinity, or something held to 
be sacred for tho truth of the declaration: as, 
to swear an oath. 

I dare saye, and saufly siccre, 

The knyght is trewe and trust. 

Lytell Gestc of Bobyn Uode (Child’s Ballads, V. SO). 

The Scots without refusal swore him Allegiance. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 

2. To promise in a solemn manner; vow. 

Well, tell me now what lady is the same 
To whom you sicore a secret pilgrimage? 

Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 120. 
Come join thy hands to mine, 

And swear a firmness to wliat project I 
Shall lay before thee. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, iii. 2. 

And Galahad sicare the vow, 

And good Sir Bors, our Lancelot’s cousin, sware. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail, 
bet me put mine hand in thine and swear 
To serve thee faithfully a changing year. 

William Morris, Eartlily Paradise, I. 294. 

3. To put to an oath; cause to take an oath; 
bind by an oath: as, to swear witnesses in 
court; to .wycflr a juiy. 

I’ll kiss thy foot ; I’ll siccar myself thy subject. 

Shak., Tempest, ii, 2. 156. 
Are we not all his subjects, nil sworn to him? 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iv. 7. 

He swore also certaine of the chiefo men of eucrj’ tribe 
to bee Bailitfes thereof. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 136. 

My worthy colleague, Mr. James Buller, began to swear 
privy councilors in the name of “King George IV.— Wil- 
liam, I mean,” to the great diversion of the council. 

Gremlle, Memoirs, July 18, 1830. 

4. To declare or charge upon oath : as, to swear 
treason against a man. — 5. To appeal to by 
an oath; call to witness. [Rare.] 

Now, by Apollo, king. 

Thou sicear'st tliy gods in vain. 

Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 103. 

6. To utter in a profane manner. 

Being tlius frighted, sircars a prayer or two, 

And sleeps again. Shak., R. and J., i. 4. 87. 

To swear In, to induct into office by administering an 
oath. 

I was stvom in tlic day before yesterday, and kissed 
hands at a council at Carlton Houscyesterday morning as 
clerk of the council. Grcville, Memoirs, March 22, 1821. 
To swear the peace against one, to make oath that 
one is under the actual fear of death or bodily harm from 
some person, in which case the person may be required 
to give sureties of the peace. See surety. 

You must let his Clerk, Jonathan Item, Swear the Peace 
against you ta keep you from Duelling, or insure your 
life, which you may do for Eight per cent. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[IL 198. 

swear^ (swar), n. [< swcai-i, v.] An oatli. [Col- 
loq.] 

swear^ (swar), a. See sweer. 
swearer (swar'6r), ». [< Sieearl -f -erl.] One 

who swears, in any sense; one who utters or 
takes an oath. 

* She’ll . . . make our swearers priests. 

Shak,, Pericles, ir. 0. 13. 

For it is the opinion of our most refined sivearers that 
the same oath or curse cannot, consistently with true 
politeness, be repeated above nine times in the same com- 
pany by the same person, and at one sitting. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, Int. 
swear-word (swar'wfird), n. A profane word ; 
an oath. [Colloq.] 

There has been in the past an immense quantity of 
scolding, occasionally a siccar word. 

Elect. Bevieto {Amer.), XII. i. 11 . 
S'Weat (swet), 71 . [Early mod. E. also swet; dial. 
swat; < ME. swette, swetc, swoot, swot, swote, < 
AS. swat = OS. swet = OFries. swet = ^ID. 
sweet, D. zweet = MLG. swet, LG. sweet = OHG. 
MHG. sweiZy G. schweiss = Icel. *sveit, in sec- 
ondary form sveiti (cf. also sviii) = Sw. sveit = 
Dan. seed = Skt. sveda, sweat; cf. L. .'^udor, n., 
sudoi'c, V., Gr. idpwf, Mof, Lith. swidrs. sweat, 
Skt. V svid, sweat. From tho L. root are ult. 
E. sudation, sudatory, sudorific, exude, transude, 
etc.] 1. Moisture exuded from the sldn, an 
excretion containing from one to two percent, 
of solids, consisting of sodium chlorid, foimic, 
acetic, butjTic, and other fatty acids, neutral 
fats, and cholesterin; sensible perspiration; 
especially, the excessive perspiration produced 
by exertion, toil, the operation of sudorific 
medicines, etc. 
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As \rUtncsscth genesis, 

Tliat fieith, with sn^nke nnd with Sicot and swetynge face 
By*Hilye and by.traualle Ireuly cure lyMode. 

riers iVoiewan (C), lx. 211. 
In the sweat of thy face slmlt thou cat bread. 

Gen. III. 19. 

All drown’d in siceat the panting mother flies. 

Iliad, x!.l&9. 

I found the patient almost pulseless, pale, cold, and 
covered witli clammy sweat, 

J, 21, Canwchav, Operative Surgery, p. CO. 

2. Tho state of one 'who sweats or perspires; 
sweating; especially, such a state produced 
medicinally; diaphoresis. 

Indeed your worship should do well to advise him 
To clc.inse his body, all the three highways; 

That Is, by puree, and jihlebotomy. 

2!. Jonsoiit Magnctick Lady, 111. 4. 
Soft on tho flowery* herb I found me laid. 

In balmy siceat, Miltoiu 1*. L., vlll. 255. 

3. That wliicli causes sweat; labor; toil; drud- 
gery; also, a sudorific medicine. 

Tills painful labour of abridging . • . was not c.asy, hut 
n matter of sweat and watching. 2 .Mac. ii. 20. 

Kasc and Icisnre was given thee for thy retired thoughts, 
out of (he streat of other men. 

MiltOHt Churcli.GoYcrnmcnt, 11., Pref. 

4. That which resembles sweat, ns dew; also, 
moisturo exuded from green plants piled in a 
heap: as, tbo sweat of bay or grain in a mow or 
stack. 

llic Muse's friend (gray.cjdo Aurora) jcl 
Held all tho meadows in n cooling irirvnf. 

ir. UrownCf UritannlaV Pastorals, IL 2. 

6 . A sweating process, ns in tanning hides.— 
6 t. Sweating sickness. 

Certain thi.s ycrc, and of late, have had the Swet: the 
oonly name and voyco u hcrof is t-oo terrible and feat (ul In 
Ids llighnes lllcnr)* Vlll. ‘tit ccrc.^ (hut lie dare In ttooul>c 
approch vnto the pl.ace where It Is noysed to Ituvc been. 
Stejthen Gartfrnrr, To Caidiiial Woliiey (l.tlis a IHst. 

tLvttvKS ^<d scr., I. 210 ). 

Bradford, being at Canihridgo. “prophesied Indy** to 
the people there “hefuro the sweat came, what wonld 
come t( they repented mil Iheir carnal gojpclllng.** 

X*i«y. Svlice uj Jtratl/onl, Works (Put kersoe., I’OOX 

III. \vU. 

Thus, what with (lie war, what wlih (ho neeat, what 
with the gallows, atid what with poverty, I am custom, 
shrunk. .vW., M. for M . 1. 2. M. 

7. A bhort run of n horse in e.vereising him.— 

8. In the innnnfuetnro of tiricks, tiles etc., 

that stage in (ho burning in winch the hy- 
drated o\id of alumina in the clay parts with 
its water, -Bloody sweat, the exudation of Mwat 
mixed with blood, hcnutlddro^ls a xcry rare ntfoctlon. 
— EogUsU sweat. S.imc tts Gipsy 

sweat. t*cc OV/»<y. ssSjtj. 1. >cc j>^rfjuratom. 

sweat (HWet), t\; pret. and np. .savnf nr vn/nf- 
at, pjir. streattin/, [AKo dial, .swat: < MK. 
stccteti, .virf</( (pret. ), < AS. 

= MD. swetUitt D, cm* tat = MlAl. IA». 

sweat. = Ollll. Mcticmn, ron.st, MlItJ. 
streizni, (i. nehtr* isst n, Iminmer or wold red-hot 
metal together (ef. OlltJ. Mlltl. Mnf- 

cciit tl. .H'lncitceUt hnent), = Icel.mi/n =5 Sw. 
,sv('tt(is r= Dan. .svc*U\ sweat ; of, L. Muhin (> It. 
eautarr = Sp. stular = Pg. suar = Pr. .Moir, f-ucar 
= F. ,xH/ r), .sweat, (Ir. h\nn r. Ski , \/ .m’o/, sw eat ; 
sec swtatt a.] I, tntntns. 1 . T<i e.Ncrete sen- 
sible moisture from the skin, or as if frum the 
skin; perspire; esi»ccinlly, to pei-spiro execs- 
sively. 

Ills hakvney, (lint was .al |Hinu'l> gr)«. 
so swatle (hat It wonder w.tx to fee. 

Chaueer, Prol. to Oanon'# yvoma«*R Talc, 1. 7. 
And iiotwUhsUndhtg that lhc«v W huNion (In* (Viast of 
Coromandel) arc eo hot, yet (he Inhabitants <Iiin‘t rueat 
while they hnt, for (heir .Skins are hard and rounli. 

J)atnj>ief, toynves, II. Ill 17. 

2. To e.xnde moisture, ns green plants piled in 
a he.ap; also, to gather inoistnre from the sur- 
rounding air by c<ntdeiisnt)on: ns. n new hay- 
mow siratts: the elny of newly made briehs 
sweats; a pitcher of ii’e-wnter .vtW«/.v. 

A pitcher lined with cold water and placed In n niom In 
enmmer will ftcraf— .at least, tliat t> what it It commonly 
called Set. Jmer., N. .s,, M.\. 2'j\ 

3. To CMtde as or iu tho manner of perspira- 
tion. 

In the Paine llandc they gather nytiiie whuiie 
owteof the rockef, lieyitgc nmchc harder and fuurer then 
the pilchc of tho tree. 

iVhr Jf(ir/»/r<tr. In Eden’s rirs-t IttHik^on tmcrica, 
led. AihiT, p. 171). 

4. To toil; labor; dnidge. 

ritorly njeitliig (he pleasures of thl^ prcM nl life as 
hurtful, they be all wlndly set upon tbo difirt of thU life 
tocomo, by watobing, waiting, and firmfoi*/, hojilngfliort- 
ly to obtain it. 

.Vir T More, Vtopla(tr. hy Kobin^oiiX 11 11. 
If yon do siienf to pul n tyrant down. 

You sleep In peace (he tyTant heing flaln. 

67(aV., Illch. 111., V. 3. 255. 


I could out-plead 

An advocate, and siceat as much as he 
Docs for A double fee, cre you should sutler 
In an honest c.iu£c. 

Fteteher, Spanish Curate, III. 3. 

Henceforth, said God, the xvrctchcd Sons of Barth 
Shall sicenf for Food In vain. 

Coicte*/, Tree of Knowledge, st. 4. 

5. To labor under a burden as of punishment 
or extortion; suffer; pay a penalty. [Slang.] — 

6. To work for starvation xvngcs; also, to carry 
on XYorlc on tbo sweating or underpaying sys- 
tem. 

I have many a time heard tiotli husband .and w ife— one 
coupIccspvcl.ally,whowcrosK¥afii}^forngorgeou5 clothes’ 
emporium— say that they had not time to be clean. 

Mttf/hew, London Labour and London Boor, I. Cl. 
To sweat for It, to suffer fornnoffense; pay thepenoUy 
for A wrong done. (Collori.) 

Well, Jarvis, (liou Imdst wrongs, and, if I live, 

Some of (he best shall siceat /or‘t, 

Iteau, aiul Ft,, Coxcomb, v. 1, 

II, traits, 1, To cause to excrete moiaturo 
from tlie skin, or, figuralivoh*, ns if from tho 
skin. 

The imagination, sweated by Artificial Arc, produces 
nought but vapid bloom. GoldsmitU, Taste. 

2. To omit, ns from tho pores; exude; sbed. 

Fro (hens a Stones cast toward tho Southe Is another 
Chapcile, wiicrc ourc Lord sweite droppes ol Blood. 

MaiuteritiCt Travels, p. DC. 

To make 

Mine eyes to sirrof compassion. 

Stiak,, Cor., v. 3. ItHk 

For him (he rich Arahia sweats her gum. Drinlen. 

3. To saturate with sweat; spoil with sweat ; 
ns, (0 sweat oneV collar. 

lie dares (ell ’em how* many shirts he has strrnf at ten. 
tils that week. It, Jeatson, Cynthia's llevtls, IL 1. 

I (rust gentlewomen their diet sometimes a fortnight, 
tend gctitU'tncn hollnnd shirts, nnd (hey sweat ’em out nt 
(entile, nnd no restitution. 

ttekUraitd Welder, Northward IIo, Iv. 4. 

4. To extort money from; lleoco; bleed; op- 
pre^s by exactions; underpay, as shop.lmml.s. 
[Slang or cant.] 

Ill l^^(> (lie casuals struck agaltol (his system (of small 
i»intractors|. They declared lliatllivy were hiiiigsirm/cd; 
(hat the hunger fur work Ituhtcvd men (u accept stnrx'a* 
tfon rate*. Siuftrenth Crnfurj/, .\.\11. 

G. To pttl in pledge; pawn. [Slang.] 

The night tiefore Larry xvas stretched, 

Tilt* !>♦»>« tliey nil paid him n vl«lt, 

A lilt (tt tlieir s.acka too they fctclutl; 

They sieeatett their duds till tliey* rU It, 

i: Iturroue*, In Trout's Itelhpies, p. 2**7. 

G, To dry or f»»ree moisturo from, ns llio wood 
in elmrcoal-buniing by eovering over (ho heap 
closely.— 7. In (tathtr^inatiu/,, to loosen the 
hair from, a.s a hide, by subjeVling it (0 pnlre- 
fnetive formentntion iu a smoke-house. — 8. In 
tohairo-iiiitnu/,, to render elastie, as (he leaves, 
by snbjvetiiig (!u*m to a slight ferineiit.ation.— 
o'. To join by apply ing Jieat after soldering. 

The Junction of the coll x»lre< x\|lli (he segments of tlic 
commutator Is made thnuigh large copper plugs, wlilch 
arc nff«f In to s* cure perfect contact. 

ir. //. iru/if, <*nUnnupIasUc M.atiipiilatlon«, p. 112 . 
Cold sweating. In fonniny, n process preparatory to the 
renunnl 4tf thelialr nndoutirskin. It consists In soaking 
the hides In t.anks from six to (wchc d.ays, in n flow uf 
fri''h cold water. - To swcat coins, mure C4;»velall> gold 
coin*, to remosen part of (lie metal from the surfaee and 
edges t»y shaking the coins together In hags. ibnt par- 
ticlts of the mel.il are xv«»m 4 UI, yd the dlmlimtlun of the 
value Is toil re.adlly perveUe*!. It CoWci*. 

Ills c.ach vile sixpence th.at the world hath cheated — 

And his (he art (hat every* guinea sarcof^'fl. 

llWcuf. lk*zzy and Tlorr), 11. 

sweat-band (svwl'liand). 11 . The IcalliPr lin- 
ing. usually onameled. of a Imt or c.ap. in.‘?ort- 
ed for (uaitcction agaiuM the sweat of (ho bead 
and brow; a sweat-lcatlier. 

SWeat-boX (swot'boks). II. 1, A box in which 
hides are sweated in (he proeess of tanning.— 
2l. A naiTow cell for prisoncr.<. 

swcat-canal (.'-wet'ka-nal'), n. Same ns jfirraf- 

ttnvt, 

swcat-ccntcr (swet'scn'ler), 11 . A center Ritu- 
atml in tin* tnedtilla on cither side of tho mid- 
<Ile line. It may be oxcilod by escrino, nicotine, 
and piero(ox*in, 

sweat-cloth {swcl'kirith), «. A cloth for wiping 
sweat from llte face, as a towel orn hnndkor- 
elitef; a suditrimii. 

swcat-duct (swctMiikl), tt. The c.xcrctory duct 
of a swent-ginnd. See cut under sweat^t/hiKl, 

sweated (swet'ed), a, 1. AIndo under tho 
sweating system: ns, n sweatett coat, — 2. tln- 
derpnid, as a shop-lmiul under tho sweating 
system. 


It was A poor consolation to the sweated waistcoat- 
hand to be told that the Amalgamated Engineers had a 
quarter of a million In the bank. 

Xineteenth Century, XXYI. 725. 

It Is possible that several of the minor Industries of the 
East End nrc absolutely dependent upon the fact (hat a 
low* type of sweated and overworked labour Is employed 
At starv'ntlon wages. Contemporary Jtev., LvI. fc50. 

sweater (swet'6r), n, [< sweat + -cri.] 1. 
One who sweats. — 2. One “who or that which 
causes to sweat, specifically— (a) A sudorific. (f/> 
A grinding employer, or a middleman between (he cm. 
ploycr and the workmen ; one who sweats his work.pce- 
pic; especially, one who employs working tailors at the 
lowest w'agcs. (Slang.] 

The greater part of the work, if not the wliole, 1$ let 
out to contractors or mlddlc>mcn— siceufm, as their vic- 
tims significantly call them- vvho,ln thcli* turn, let it 
out again, sometimes to the workmen, sometimes to fresh 
mlddlC'nicn, so tliat, out of (he price paid for labor on 
each Article, not only the workmen, but the sieeatcr, and 
perhaps the sweaters sweater, and a third, and a fourth, 
nnd a llflh, have to draw* their profit. 

C, Juiiysley, Cheap Clothes and Nasty*. (BanV.t ) 

A Boynl Commission has been collecting evidence on 
the subject |of sweating”], and has established the fact 
(hat (he victims ot (ho system arc not employed in facto- 
ries or ordinary workrooms, but In siceaters* dens. 

Xcw York Tribune, June 11, 16$«. 
(c) One of A gang of street rufllansof the time of Queen 
Anne, who, forming a circle around an Inoffensive way. 
farcr, pricked him with their swords, and compelled him 
to donee till ho sweated. 

II 1 C 8 C sieeafers , , , seem (0 me to have nt present hut 
A rude kind of discipline amongst them. 

Steete, Spectator, No. 332. 
(fl) A woolen jacket or jersey, c-vncclally one worn liy 
men 111 (mining for athletic contests or hy acrobats after 
perfonnlng. 

Contestants with A proper rcg.ard for their hc.althusu* 
ally have thick coats (omrrnf/^rjt) handy atthc finish line, 
am! arc vlgorouslyrubbedwilhcrasli towels Immediately 
after a race. Tribune Hook 0 / Sports, p, 3.V». 

3. One who sweats coin. 

No one now Actually refuses any gold money In retail 
husltievv, fo that the sicenter, If he e.xis(s nt all, has all llie 
oppurtunltfev he can desire. 

Jeron*, Money and Mcch. of Exchange, p. II.'*. 

sweat-fiber (swct'fi'btT), n. One of tbo ner- 
vous fibers wbicb nm to the sweat-glands ami 
on stimulation canso a Jlow of sweat, 
sweatful (Rwct'ful), «. [< + -/i/h] 1. 

Covered with sweat; hence, laborious; toil* 
some. 

Sec here their anlltype— a crude block mised 
By sweai/ut sincKcrs on this wooded stmnd. 

JHaekie, Lays of Jllghlands, p. 100. {Encye, f>*Vf.) 

2. Kxpressivo of bard work; indicating labo- 
rious struggle. 

The hloatcil armamrnts timlcr w hich nil F.urope Is hciid* 
lug tu the earth with rtrcnlAd groans. 

Lo«t», Bismarck, U. 49'. 

sweat-gland (swct'ghmd), «. One of thov#. 
glands of the skin wliicb seercte sweat. Such v 
gland convlvts of nn epithelial tube, 
fingle or dividing Into two (or In the 
largiT glands nv In the axilla. Into 
fiinror more) hranches, and colled up 
at Us lower end In a loose Irregular 
ghnncmhis Abo called perspira* 

0»r//, suilorijxirous, nnd smfori/eroui 
yland. See nlfo cut under idin, 

sweat-house (swct'lious), n. 

1. Kco llic qiiotntioii. 

Each building (of a ruchlu town), 

If of any ron«h)enilile size. Is pruvld* 
ed with one or more estufas, or suh- 
icrmncan chambers, wlicrc a lire Is 
kipt constantly burning, nnd wlierc 
(he men of tho coinmnnlty meet fur 
social, dcllhemtivc, nml religions 
purpO'CR. A similar uvage exbled 
nniong the TlorhUan tribes; In fact, 

(he ludlmcnts of tt may* ho fonml 
among most tribes of (he continent, 
where the rwealKpure, In one fonn 
ornnotluT, Is usually a conspicuous 
feature. 

Franets rarkmau. In N. A Bcv*., 

(CXX. 40. 

2 . In Uinninq, a ImiUIing in which the (leiiihnitni 
of hiilos ami shins is porfomictl hy sweating. 

sweatily (swot'i-li), mlr. In a sweaty nianm r: 
so as to ho moist witli sweat. 

sweatiness (swct'i-ncs), n. The state of lieiin; 
sweaty, or moist witli sweat. 

sweating (swet'ing), n. [Vcrli.al n. oisimit. i .] 

1. Tlio act of pcrsiiirinc; profuse perspiration: 
iilso, the process of prodticinKprofaso perspir:!- 
tion hy means of sudorillr.s, hot haths, otr. 

Why, fir, I IIiouRht It duly to Inrorinr }<■« 

That jou were IicIIit niAteli a rulnM iMwd, 

Ono tc:i times cured tiy firrnliwj and the tub. 

./uryer -Vut/ur, City iltiltli, t. :. 

StrcnUnnn In the iiIkIiI were trenueui, uud sometiims 
her sutlcrlnas censed uhcu tlie«e nectUTed. 

Alifn. anil AVunt , XI. 11>. 

2, Same as swcaliitg siiitcm (wliirli sec. under 
strcathip, j>. a.). 
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sweating 

The House of Lords Committee on Sweatinff . . . had 
made men think and given them matter for thought. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 730. 

3 . Tho process of producing exudation or ooz- 
ing of moisture by application of heat either 
dr>' or moist. — 4. Specifically, in fanning, a pro- 
cess of remotung hair from hides by exposing 
them to moist air. There are various ways of carrj’ing 
out the process. In one method the hides are hung in a 
pit, vault, or building, and exposed to air at a temperature 
of from 40* to 50* F., the air being kept cold, and saturated 
with moisture by the injection of a spray of cold spring- 
water. A ventilator in the roof permits of circulation of 
air, and an underground drain from the bottom of the pit 
permits outtlou’ of water and inflow of cold air. 
sweating (swet'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of sweat, !■.] 

1. Perspiring freely or profusely. — 2. Of or 
pertaining to the employment of persons, as to 

make clothes, at tho lowest wages Sweating 

system, the practice, particularly in the tailoring trade, 
of employing men, women, and children to make up 
clothes in their own houses for scant pay. See su'eater. 

Tlie sxceatiny sijstem, by which working people are fur- 
nished with employment in various trades at starvation 
wages, is attracting much attention in England. 

New York Tribune, June 11, 1SS8. 

sweating-bath (swet'ing-hath), «. A bath for 
producing sensible sweat; a sudatory; a stove, 
sweating-cloth (swet'ing-kloth), n. Same as 
swcat-dotJi. Narcs. 

sweating-fever (swet'ing-fe''v6r), n. Same .as 
siccating-sicTcncss. 

sweating-house (swet'ing-hous), )i. 1. A house 
for sweating persons as a hygienic or curative 
process. 

At the Hummum’s in Covent Garden are the host ac- 
commodations for Persons of Quality to Sweat or B.ith 
every day in tlie week, the Conveniences of all kinds far 
exceeding all other Bagnios or Siveating-Hoiwes both for 
lUch and Poor. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social I.i{e in Reign of Queen Anne, 

[II. 117. 

2. In Spain, a long low hut in which sheep 
are closely packed tho night before they are 
shorn, in order that tho animal heat may soften 
tho fleece and make it easier to out. 

sweating-iron (swet'ing-i'’6rn), a. A kind of 
knifo-like scraper to remove sweat from horses, 
sweating-pit (swet'ing-pit), n. In taiming, a 
pit or inelosure wherein tho dopilation of hides 
is accomplished by tho process called sweating, 
sweating-room (swet'ing-rom), a. 1. A room 
for sweating persons, as in tho Turkisii bath. 

As the theory had been advanced that a Turkish bath 
was an excellent preventive [of hydropliobia], lie submit- 
ted to several hours in the eweatinn-room. 

Sex. Aincr., X. S., LIV. 3. 

2. In dairy business, a room for sweating 
cheese and carrying off the superfluous juices, 
sweating-sickness (swet'ing-sik^nes), n. Su- 
dor anglicanus, ephemera sudatoria, or ephem- 
era maligna: a febrile epidemic disease, in some 
places extremely fatal, which made its appear- 
ance in England in August, 1485, and at differ- 
ent periods until 1551, and spread extensively 
on tho Continent, it was characterized by profuse 
sweating, and was frequently fatal in a few liours. It 
seems to have resembled somewhat the later epidemics of 
miliary fever. Also called Enylish sxceat, eweating-fever. 

This Year, by reason of a Swcating-incJcnes-'i, Michaelmas 
Term was adjourned. Baker, Chronicles, p. 2C5. 

The king [Richard III.] was now seriously alarmed, and 
sent another summons to Ixird Stanley requiring his own 
immediate presence; to which he replied by sending an 
excuse that he was ill of the eu'eating sickness. 

• J. Gairdncr, Richard III., >i. 

Malwa sweating-sickness, a disease occurring in In- 
dia, notably in the province of JIalwa, which appears to be 
allied to the worst form of cholera, and to bear a close re- 
lation to malignant congestive fever. Dunglison. 

sweating-tub (swet'ing-tub), n. A tub nseil 
for a hot hath, or sweating-bath. 

The.se new Fanatics of not the pre.ichinghut the sweat- 
in^-tuh. Milton, Free Commonwealth, 

sweat-leather (swet'leT'n'''f.T), v. 1. A leather 
flap attached to a stirrup-leather to protect the 
rider’s leg from tho sweat of tho horse. — 2. A 
sweat-band. 

sweatless (swet'les),n. [< siren f-t- -less.] With- 
out sweat; lienee, without labor. 

Thou for whom Harvest all the yeer doth last, 

That in poor Hesarts ricli abonndance heap’s!, 

’that siveat-less eat'st, and without sowing reap'st. 
Sijlvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. {Davies.) 

sweat-lodge fswet'loj), n. S.amo as swcat-lioiisc. 
Amcr. Soc. Pst/cliicnl Itcscarcli, 1. 141. 
sweat-shop (swet'sliop), v. Ashopwbero work 
is done for ,a sweater. See sweater, 2 {b). 
sweat-stock (swet'stock), n. In tanning, a col- 
lective term for skins or liides wliioh have been 
unhaired by treatment in tho sweating-pit. 
sweaty (swet'i), n. [< swent + -yl.] 1. Moist 
or stained with sweat: as, a sweaty skin. 


ClOo 

The rabbi ement . . . threw up their siceafi/ night-eaps. 

Shak., J. C., i. 2. 247. 

2. Consisting of sweat. 

Ko humours gross, or frowzy stearne, 

Xo noisome whiffs, or sitealy streams. 

Swi/tf Strephon and Chloe. 

3. Causing sweat; laborious; toilsome. 

This sweaty haste 

Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day. 

Shak.f Ilnmlet, i, 1. 77, 

If he would needs put his foot to such a sweaty service, 
the odour of his Sock was like to be neither musk nor 
benjamin. Milton, Apology for Smectyinnuiis. 

sweddle (swed'l), r. pret. and pp. sweddJed, 
ppr. sweddlinff. [Appar. a var. of swaddle, with 
senso due to sweU.'\ To swell; puff out. .HaU 
liwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Swede (swed), n. [Formerly also Sweed; = F, 
Suede = Swede, D. Zwced = IMHG. Sweide, 
Swede, G. Schwede = Got]\.*"Swetha (Yi\. Swethans, 
in Jomandes) ; cf. L. Sitoucs, a people of north- 
ern Gcrraanj% near the Suioncs; cf. leel. Sviar 
= Sw. iS'iJCrtr, Swedes; Icc], Svenslr, Svsenslr = 
Sw, Dan. Swedish; leel. SrlariJd= Sw. 

Srci'iffc = Dan. Sverrig = AS. Swcorlcc, Swi6- 
ricc, Sweden, lit. ‘kingdom of tho Swedes’; as 
Swcou, Swiou (L. Sifioues), the Swedes, + rice, 
kingdom. Tho name Sweden, D. Zweden, G. 
SeJneeden, was orig. dat. pi. of Swede."] 1, A 
native of Sweden, a kingdom of Europe which 
occupies the eastern part of tho Scandinavian 
peninsula. Since 1S14 it has been united with 
Norwaj' under a common sovereign. — 2. [cap. 
or 1. c.] A Swedish tiuTiip. 

Past rhododendron shrubberies, broad fields of golden 
stubble, sweet clover, and gray swedes, with Ogwon mak- 
ing music far l»clow. Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xxi. 

Sf. A cannon consisting of a thin metal tube 
wound around with rope and covered with 
leather. Siicli cannon arc said to have carried about a 
quarter of the load of an iron cannon. They were intro- 
duced by the Swedes, and used until the battle of Leipsic. 

Swedenborgian (swo-tln-bor'ji-an), a. and n. 
[< Swedenborg, tbo name of a Swedisb family, 
eliaiiged from Sredberg when it was ennobled 
in 1719.] I. a. Pertainingorrelntingto Eman- 
uel Swedenborg (1GS8-1772), a Swedish scien- 
tific and religious author, or to Swedenborgian- 
ism. 

II. II. A believer in the theolo^’ and reli- 
gious doctrines of Swedenborg; a New Church- 
man, Swedenborg held Rev. xxi. 2, “And I John saw 
tho lioly city, new Jerusalem, coming down from God out 
of heaven," to be a prediction of the establishment of a 
new dispensation, the initiation of which took place by 
the execution of the last judgment in the spiritual world 
In the year 17r>7, whereby man was restored to moral free- 
dom by the lestriction of evil infestations, the power of 
M’hich had threatened its utter extinction. In proof of 
this belief. Ins followers point to tlie unparalleled spiri- 
tual and material progress of mankind since that date. 
Tliey were flr.st organized in London (where S^vedenborg 
long resided) in 17&S, under the name of the “Society of 
the New Church signified by the New Jerusalem," usually 
abbreviated to New Church. lYofesscd Swedenborgians, 
though widely scattered, have never been numerous ; but 
Swedenborg himself appears not to have contemplated 
the formation of a separate church, trusting to the per- 
meation of liis doctrines tlirough the existing churclies. 
Swedenborgians believe that this process is going on, and 
tliat thus tlic new dispensation is making its way inde- 
pendently of their own organization or efforts, and even 
without the conscious knowledge of most of those affected 
liy it, Swedenborg considered himself the divinely ap- 
pointed herald and expounder of this dispensation, being 
prepared for the office by open intercourse during many 
years with spirits and angels (all originally liuman beings), 
and with God himself, who revealed to liim the spiritual 
or symbolic sense of the Divine Word (which the world 
had not previously been In a state to receive or appre- 
hend), setting forth spiritual and celestial tmths in every 
part through the coircspondcncc of all material things 
with the spiritual principles, good or evil, of wliich they 
are the outgrowth and manifestation. This doctrine of 
correspondences is the foundation of his system, which he 
elaborated with uniform consistency in many volumes, all 
first published in Latin. In this correspondence consists 
the plenary inspiration of the Word, which includes only 
the I’cntatench, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, tho I'roph- 
et.s and Psalms, the four Gospels, and the Apocalj’pse ; the 
other books t.f the Bildc are valuable for instruction, but 
lack this divine character. 

Swedenborgianism (swe-dn-bor'ji-an-izm), n. 
[< Swedenborgian + Tlio doctrinos and 

practice of tlio Swedenborgians. 

swedge (swej), v. t. Same as swngc^. 

Swedish (swe'disli), a. and n. [= D. Zwccdsch 
= G. Scliwedisch ; as Swede + -ish^.] I, a. Per- 
taining to Sweden or its inhabitants Swedisli 

beam-tree. Sec P>/nw.— Swedish coffee. See coffee.— 
Swedish feather, (a) A weapon of the type of the par- 
tizan. (&) An iron-pointed stake: same as palisade, 2. 
Compare exvinc's-fcather, 

I was often obliged to run my head against my old ac- 
quaintances “the Swedish feathers," wliilk your honour 
must conceive to be double-pointed stakes, shod witli iron 
at each end, and planted before the squad of pikes to pre- 
vent an onfall of the cavalry. Seolt, Legend of ilontrose, ii. 


sweep 

Swedish fir, a commercial name of the Scotch pine. See 
pine '^. — Swedish gloves, gloves of undressed kid — that 
is, gloves made with the smooth side of the skin next the 
hand, and the rough or split surface outside. Commonly 
called by the French name, de SuMe. — Swedish 

Juniper. See juniper. — Swedish leech, the common 
medicinal leech, Hirudo medicinalis. — Swedish turnip. 
See nifa&fl'/cf.— Swedish work, a kind of hand-weaving 
by which flat, narrow webbing is produced, which is a 
good substitute for braid, and can be done in various colors 
and patterns. 

II. n. Tho language of the Swedes: a Scan- 
dinavian dialect, akin to Norwegian, Danish, 
and Icelandic. 

Sweedf, n. An obsolete spelling of Swede. 

sweeny (swo'ni), n. [Origin obscure.] Wast- 
ing of the shoulder-muscles in the horse, results 
ing from disuso of the corresponding limb. This 
disuse may be duo to a variety of injuries, end- 
ing in lameness. Also swinney. 

The shrinkage . . . commonly called sweeny is due to 
some lameness of the foot or limb, which induces the 
horse to favor the shoulder and throw the muscles out of 
use. Sei. Amer., N. S., LVII. 72. 

sweep (swep), V.; pret. andpp. swept, ppr. sweep- 
ing. [Early mod. E. also swepe; < Mtj.jwepen 
(pret. sweptc), < A^.^swxpan (pret. ^swsepte), a 
secondary form of swdpan (pret. swedj)), sweep ; 
= OFries. swepa = LG. swepen, sweep (with 
a broom), = OHG. sweifan, MHG. sweifen, G. 
schweifen, intr. slip, sweep, ramble, etc., tr. 
sweep, turn, = Icel. sveipa, sweep, swoop; cf. 
swape, swipe, swoop. The forms and senses are 
much involved, and tho verb is now usually 
treated as if meaning primarily ‘ sweep with a 
broom.’] l.intrans. 1. To move or pass along 
with a swift waving or surging movement: as, 
the wind sweeps along the plain; pass with over- 
whelming force or \dolonce, especially over a 
surface: as, a sweeping flood. 

A sweeping rain which leaveth no food. Prov, xxviii. 3. 
The Bky blackened, and the storm swept down. 

iriffiain Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 24G. 

One day the poet’s harp lay on the ground, 

Though from it rose a strange and trembling sound, 

What time tho wind sxvcpt over with a moan. 

Jl. Tl'. Gilder, Poet and his Slaster, ii. 

2. To pass with pomp, as if with trailing gar- 
ments: sometimes with an indefinite it. 

She sweeps it through tho couit with troops of ladies. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 8. 60. 

Why do we not say, as to a divors’t wife, those things 
which are yours take them all with you, and they shall 
sweepe after you? Apology for Smectymnuus. 

3. To move with a long reach; move with a 
prolonged sliding or trailing motion: as, a 
sweeping stroke. 

The seeming stars fall headlong from the skies ; 

And, shooting through the darkness, gild the night 

With sweeping glories, and long trails of light. 

Drydcn, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, i. 504. 

4. To pass systematically over a sm*faco in 
search of something; especially, to move the 
lino of vision in such a way as to search every 
part of a given angular area: a modification of 
tho transitive use II., 5. Hence, in astron., to search 
systematically any part of the heavens by moving the 
telescope, or, especially, by allowing it to remain mo- 
tionless until tho diurnal motion has carried a certain 
part of tho heavens through the field, when the tele- 
scope is carried back to the west and set to the next ad- 
jacent zone In naval affairs, to senrcli for submarine 
mines by dragging the bottom with a sweep so constructed 
that the mines can be caught and destroyed. 

5. To pass over a surface with a broom or be- 
som; clean up: as, a sciwant engaged to sweep 
and scrub. — 6. To swing or slat the flukes 
from side to side, as a whale when wounded 
or attacked, it is the characteristic method of de- 
fense. The fullest action of the flukes is called sweeping 
(or slatting) from eye to eye.— To sweep for an anchor. 
See anchor^. 

II. trans. 1. To move, drive, or carry forw’ard 
or away by overwhelming force or violence; 
remove or gather up by a long brushing stroke : 
literally or figuratively: as, the wind 6’trcc^s the 
snow from tho tops of the hills ; a flood sweeps 
away a bridge or a house. 

Death ’s a devouring gamester, 

And sweeps up all. Shirley, Traitor, v. 1. 
You seem’d that wave about to break upon me, 

And sweep me from my hold upon the world. 

7'ennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
Friends, companions, and train 
The uvalanclie swept from our side. 

M. Arnold, Rugby Chapel. 

To avoid being swept on the rocks, wliich were all afoam, 
wc had to row direct eastward. 

II. M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, July 24, 187C. 
2. To carry with a long swinging or dragging 
movement ; trail pompously. 

Let frantic Talliot trininph for a while. 

And like a peacock sweep along his tail. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Ui. 3. C. 
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sweep 

3. To strike with a long sweeping stroke ; brush 
or traverse quickly with the fingers; pass with 
a brushing motion, as the fingers; hence, to 
produce, as musical sounds, by such a motion 
or stroke. 

Wake into Yoice each silent string, 

And siceep the sounding Ijto ! 

Pope, Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 
The wind began to siceep 
A music out of sheet and shroud. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, ciii. 
If the lingers he repeatedly sicept rapidly over some- 
thing covered by numerous small prominences, as the 
papillatcd surface of an ordinarj' counterpane, a peculiar 
leeling of numbness in them results. 

U. Spenocr, Prin. of Psychol., § 45. 

4. To move over or along: as, the wind swept 
the surface of the sea. 

As . . , choughs . . . madly sircep the sky. 

Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 23. 
Troy’s proud dames, whose garments siceep the ground. 

Pope, Iliad, vi. 6G3. 

5. To direct the eye over in a comprehensive 
glance; view with the eye or an optical instru- 
ment in a rapid and general survey: as, to 
sweep the heavens with a telescope. 

Here let us siceep 
The boundless landscape. 

Thomson, Summer, 1. 1408. 
To see distinctly a wide field, as in looking at a land- 
scape or a picture, we unconsciously and rapidly sicccp 
the line of sight over everj’ part, and then gather up tlie 
combined impression in the memory. 

Le Conte, Sight, p, 74. 

6. To brush over, as with a broom or besom, 
for removing loose dirt; make clean by brush- 
ing: as, to sweep a floor or a chimney. 

What woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one 
piece, doth not light a candle, and eiceep the house, ami 
seek diligently till she find it? Luke xv. 8. 

The besom that must sweep the court clean of such filth. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI„ iv. 7. 84. 

7. To rid as by sweeping; clear. 

But first seven ships from Rochester are sent, 

The narrow seas of all the French to siceep, 

Drayton, Battle of Agiiicourt, st. 4C. 

8. To draw or .drag something over: as, to 
sweep the bottom of a river with a net, or with 
the bight of a rope to hook an anchor; to sweep 
(a harbor or a miue-field) for submarine mines. 
— 9. To propel by means of sweeps or long oars. 

Brigs of 386 tons have been swept at three knots or more. 

Admiral Smyth, {Imp. Did.) 
10. To have within range of fire : clear of ene- 
mies or a mob by a discharge of artillery or 
musketiy, as a street or square. 

Sections or full batteries of the Division artillery’ were 
posted to sweep the avenues of approach, and the fields 
on which these avenues opened. The Century, XXX. 315. 

The French are now transporting heavy siege artillcrj' 
to their new or remodeled works commanding the hlgli- 
ways that lead to France, and so arranged as to be capable 
of sweeping them from two sides. 

Sci. Amcr., N. S., LVIII, 12D. 
To sweep away, to scatter; disperse; get rid of. 

A broom is hung .at the mast-head of ships about to be 
sold, to indic.ate that they are to be sicept away. 

Brewer, Diet. Phrase and Fable (Broom). 
To sweep the board or the stakes. See board, —To 
sweep the deck or the decks. See deck. 
sweep (swep), n. [Early mod. E. also swepe ; 
= OHG. MHGr. sweif, G. schweif, a ramble, = 
Icel. sveipr, a fold, swoop, tmrl ; fi’om the verb.] 

1. The act of sweeping; the act of effecting 
something by means of a sweeping or clearing- 
out force ; hence, wholesale change or removal. 

Here has been a great sweep of employments, and we 
expect still more removals. Sai/t, Journal to Stella, xlix. 

The hope that the few remaining hundreds of the abo- 
rigines might be captured in one siceep. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 758. 

2. The reach or range of a continued motion 
or stroke: as, the long of a scythe ; direc- 
tion or extent of any motion not rectilinear: 
as, the sweep of a compass; hence, range, in 
general; compass. 

Tyranny sends the chain that must abridge 
Tlie noble sweep of all their privilege. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 475. 
Feelings of calm power and boundless siceep. 

Bryant, The Poet. 

An incision was commenced on the mesial line . . .and 
carried backward and downward ... in a semiciicular 
sweep. J. jl/. Camochan, Operative Surgery, p. 81. 

Specifically — (a) The compass of anything flowing or 
blowing : as, the flood or the storm carried away ever}*- 
thing within its siceep. (b) Reach; extent; prevalence, 
as of a disease : as, the sweep of an epidemic. 

3. A turn, bend, or curve. 

The St. Just miners . . . use a hammer . . . which is 
a long bloathead with a little siceep. 

Morgans, JJTanual of Mining Tools, p. 05. 


Tlie cavalcade, following the sweep of the drive, quickly 
turned the angle of the house, and I lost sight of it. 

Charlotte Bronte, .Jane Eyre, xvii. 

Deep, wistful gray eyes, under a siceep of brown hair 
that fell across his forehead. The Atlantic, LXV. 353. 

The stream twists down tliroughthc valley in long^uvep^, 
leaving oval wooded bottoms, first on one side and then 
on the otlier. T. Poosevelt, The Centurj-, XXXV. €55. 

4. A circular, semicircular, or curved carriage- 
drive in front of a bouse. 

Down the little emriage-drive past the pigeon-house 
elevated on a pole, ... up the sweep, and so to the house- 
door. E. Mates, Broken to Harness, 1. 311. 

5. A rapid survey or inspection by moving the 
direction of vision in a sj'stematie manner so 
as to search the whole of a given angular area ; 
especially, in astron., the act of sweeping (see 
sweep, V. i., 4); hence, the immediate object 
of such a view; hence, again, the external ob- 
ject, the country, or section of the heavens 
viewed. 

Beyond the farthest sweep of the telescope. 

Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., II. 173. 

By continuing my sweeps of the heavens my opinion of 
the arrangement of the stars and their magnitudes, and of 
some other particulars, has undergone a gradual change. 

A. M. Clerkc, Astron. in 19th Cent., p. 26. 

A magnificent siceep of mountain countrj’ was in sight. 

C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 93. 

6. In ship-huilding, any arc of a circle used 
in the body-plan to describe the form of the 
timbers. — 7. Kant., a large oar, used iu small 
vessels sometimes to assist the rudder in turn- 
ing the vessel in a calm, hut usually to propel 
the craft. Also swape. — 8. A metal frame on 
which the tiller or rudder-yoke of a ship travels. 
— 9. An engine formerly used in war for throw- 
ing stones into fortresses; a hallista. [Still 
used in heraldry.] — 10. A device for drawing 
water from a well by means of a long pole rest- 
ing on a tall upright as a fulcrum; also, one of 
various somewhat similar levers performing 
other functions, as the lever of a horse-power. 
Also swipe, swape. 

A great poste and high is set faste ; then over it comeUi 
a longe beame whiche renneth on a pynne, so that the one 
ende lia\ 7 nge more poyse then the other causeth the 
lyghtcr ende to ryse; witli such beere brewei-s In London 
dooe drawe up water ; they call it a siceepe. 

Elyot. (ISalliwell.) 

The well, its long sweep piercing the skies, its bucket 
swinging to and fro in the wind. 5. Judd, Maigarct, ii. 1. 
1 1 . Li Joam-moUling, a pattern shape consisting 
of a board of which the edge is cut to the form 
of the cross-sectional outline of the article to 
be molded. The surface of the mold or core is formed 
by moving the sweep parallel to tlie axis at right angles 
to its length. For liollow articles, as pipes, sweeps arc 
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made in pairs, one for ‘‘running up” the core and the 
other for forming the interior of the mold. They are con- 
sequently the reverse of each other, and the radii differ 
by a quantity equal to the thickness of the metal of the 
pipe to be cast. Thus, supposing the internal diameter 
of the pipe to be 24 inches, and the thickness of the metal 
1 inch, the radius of each core and sweep (see a) will be 12 
inches, and the radius of the mold-sweep (see b) 13 inches. 
Sweeps are employed for many other sjonmetrical forms 
besides cylinders. 

12. A form of light plow or cultivator used for 
working crops planted in rows, as cotton or 
maize; a cotton-sweep. — 13. In card-playing : 
(a) In the "ame of casino, a pairing or combin- 
ing of all the cards on the board and so remov- 
ing them all. {h) In whist, tlie winning of all 
the tricks in a hand. — 14. Same as swecpstaTces. 
[Colloq.] — 15. pi. The sweepings of an estab- 
lishment where precious metals are worked, 
as a goldsmith^s or silversmith^s shop, or a 
mint. 

The silver wasted by the operative officers and sold in 
siceeps during the year was 44,413.20 standard ounces. 

Jtep Sec. Treasury, 18S6, p. 168. 

Wastage and loss on sale of siceeps. (U, S. mints.] 

EejK Sec. Treasury, 1886, p. 252. 

16. One who sweeps; a sweeper; specifically, 
a chimney-sweeper. 

We positively deny that the siceeps have art or part in 
these proceedings. Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, xx. 

It w.as in countiy' places, however, that the stealing and 
kidnapping of chUdreii was the most frequent, and the 
threat of “the siceeps will get you "was often lield out, to 
deter children from wandering. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 394. 

17. See the quotation. 

Four broad, curved pieces of iron, called siceeps, press- 
ers, or pushers, which terras are synonymous, and their use 


sweep-rake 

is to force the tempered clay through ^n opening near 
the bottom in the side of the c> Under or box inclosing 
the pug-miU. C. T. Dads, Bricks, etc., p. lOj. 

Sweep of a seine, the reach or compass of a seine that 
is swept.— To make a clean sweep, to sweep aw.ay any- 
thing completely; remove entirely ; cleanout: often used 
in politics: as, to make a clean siceep of offlce-liolders. 

They burnt thirty-two houses in Springfield,— the min- 
ister’s house and all, with all his librarj’ (and books was 
sca’ce in them days); but the Indians made a clean sweep 
on ’t. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. IG-J. 

SWeepage(swe'paj),t?. sweep + -age.'] The 
crop of hay got in a meadow. [Prov. Eug.] 
sweep-bar (swep'bUr), n. Same as sway-har. 
sweeper (swe'per), U. [< ME. sweparc; < sweep 
+ -cri.] 1. One who or that which sweeps; 
a sweeping-machine. 

Oxygen, the sweeper of the living organism, becomes 
the lord of the dead body. 

Huxley and Youmans, Physiol., § 35. 

It was late in the day when the big sweepers with six 
teams of horses came down to clear the track. 

New York Times, Jan. 26, 1S91. 
2. A tree growing on the margin of a stream, 
and overhanging the water at a sharp angle 
from the bank. It sometimes forms an excel- 
lent fishing-place. 

sweeping (swe'ping), n. [Early mod. E. also 
swepyng ; Yevbaln. oi sweep, V.] 1. The act of 
one who or that which sweeps, in any sense; 
also, the result of such act. 

With a sicceping of the arm. 

And a lack-lustre dead-blue eye. 

Devolved his rounded periods. 

I'ennyson, A Character. 

Within the flowery swarth he heard 
The yu’ccpt/i ,7 of the scythe. 

irifh'fljn Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 379. 
2. pi. Whatever is gathered together hy or as 
by sweeping; rubbish; refuse. 

They shuldebeediyuen tog>-ther onheapes by th[elym- 
pulsyon of the shyppes, euen as a beasome gathereth the 
swepynges of a house. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 157). 

The siceepings of the finest lady’s chamber. 

Swift, Meditation upon a Broomstick. 

The population [of Armenia] was composed largely of 
the siccepings of Asia Minor, Christian tribes which had 
taken refuge In the mountains. 

Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 159. 
Specifically— (a) In stereotyping and electrotijping, the bits 
of metal thro^vn on the floor by sawing- and planing-ma- 
chines. (6) In printing, the waste paper swept up fiom 
the floor of a press-room, (c) In bookbinding, the bits of 
gold-leaf gathered up by the cotton cloth that is used to 
remove the surplus gold of a gilded book, 
sweeping (swe'ping), p. a. [Pjjr. of stiicep, ti.] 

1. C.arrpng eveiytbing before it; overwhelm- 
ing: as, a sweeping majority. 

negardless of the sweeping wliirhvind’s sway. 

Gray, The Bard, II. ii. 13. 

2. Including or comprobending many individ- 
uals or particulars in a single act or assertion; 
comprebensivo ; all-ineluding: as, a sweeping 
charge ; a sicccpmg declaration. 

One siceeping clause of ban and anathema. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

This has the manifest drawback of most generalizations: 
it is far too siceeping. A. Dobson, Introd. to Steele, p. xi. 

There is no doubt that the Roman commonwealth in its 
last days . . . needed the most siceeping of reforms. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 336. 
Sweeping resolution, in U. S. hist., a resolution passed 
by the Ohio legislature in 1810, declaring vacant the seats 
of all the State judges. 

sweeping-car (swo'ping-kur), ?i. A car carrying 
mecbanical rotary brooms for sweeping snow 
and dirt from a railroad-track, 
sweeping-day (swe'ping-da), n. The day on 
which sweeping is regularly done, as in a house. 

Friday, the anniversary of the Assembly Ball, was gen- 
eral sicecping-day at Sirs. Dansken’s. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 180. 

sweepingly (swe'ping-li), adv. In a sweeping 
or comprehensive manner. 

It seemed all so siceepingly intelligible. 

E. Montgomery, Mind, IX. 372. 

sweepingness (swe'ping-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being sweeping or comprehensive: as, 
the sweepingness of a charge, 
sweep-net (swep'net), n. 1. A large net admit- 
ting of making a ■\;\’ide compass in dravung it. 
— 2. A net used by entomologists to take in- 
sects by drawing it over herbage with a sweep- 
ing motion, it generally consists of a hag of light 
strong cloth attached to an iron or brass ring set in a short 
handle. 

sweep-piece (swep'pes), n. In sJnp-hnilding, a 
curved piece of timber fastened to the inner 
side of a port-sill to assist in training a gun. 
sweep-rake (swep'rak), n. The rake that clears 
the table of a self-raking reaper. E. S. Knight. 
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sweeps (sweps), 11 . pi. The arms of a mill. 
naUiicell. [Prov. Eng.] 
sweep-saw (swep'sii), n. A saw with a thin 
blade in a frame or how, capable of cutting in a 
sweep or curve; a how-saw or turning-saw. 
sweep-seine (swep'san), ?i. A largo seine for 
making a ivide sweep in drawing, 
sweep-seining (swep'sa''ning), n. The act or 
process of sweeping a not, paid out from the 
stern of a boat, whaoh describes a circle start- 
ing from and returning to the shore, one end 
of the rope being left on shore and the other 
brought in by the boat. The not is then hauled 
in by the men on shore. 

sweepstake (swep'stak), n. [< sweep, r., + obj. 
stake-.'] If. A game of cards, in which appar- 
ently a player could take all the tricks or win 
all the stakes. 

To play at sweepstake, and take all toftether. 

Ueylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. tco. (Latham.) 

2. Same as sweapstakcs.-io make sweepstaket. 
to make a clean svre'ep. 

I( tlie pope and his prelates were charitable, they would. 
I trow, make sicccp-»take at once wjtli purgatorj*. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 202. 
swGGpstake (swep'stak), €idv» [An elliptical 
use of swccpsial'c, h.] By \WiinLnp' and taking 
all the stakes at once; hence, hy wholesale j in- 
discriminatelj’. 

sweepstakes (swep'staks), n. sing, or pi. 1. 
A gaming transaction, in which a number of 
persons contribute a certain stake, which be- 
comes tho property of one or of several of the 
contributors under certain conditions. Thus, in 
horse-racing each of the contributors has a horse assigned 
to liim (usually by lot), and tho person to wlioni tlie u'in- 
ning horse is assigned takes the whole stakes, or the stakes 
may be divided between two or three who dmw the flrat 
two or three horses in tho race. 

There was a general notion that a sicccpsiakcs differed 
from a lotterj’inthat the winner swept av^ny tlie wlmle of 
the stakes (lienee the name), ^ihercas in a lottery the per- 
son who held the bank made a large profit, , , . Tills dis- 
tinction existed In theory rather than in fact, an«l , . 
the ^xcccpdakes were declared Illegal as lotteries by a dc- 
ciaiou of the courts in l&i5. 

Nindccnih Ccnlurii, XXVI. 842. 

2. A prize in a horso-raco or other contest, 
made up of several stakes.— 3t. Same as sicccp- 
stahCf 1. — 4. A race for all tho stakes contrib- 
uted, sometimes with money added. 

The Time Tost Stakes Is a ticeepstaka for all ages at 
three-quarters of a mile, with $1,250 added. 

Aeic York Evening Pofi, Juno 28, Ib'^O. 

sweep-washer (swop'wosh'Or), n. Inr/ok/-and 
silvcr-rcjhungi a person who extracts from the 
sweepings, potsherds, etc., tho small jiarticles 
of gold or silver contained in them, 
sweep-washings (swop'wosh^ingz), n, pi Tho 
refuse or sweepings of gold- and silver-work- 
ing shops. R B, Knight. 

SWeepy(sw'e'pi), n. + -yi.] 1. Bond- 

ing or swajingj swooping. 

They [the waters], . . . 

. . . rushing onwards with a exreeinj sway, 

Bear flocks, and folds, and lab’rinff hinds away. 

Drpden, tr. of Ovid's Jletamorph., i. 39.". 

A eicccpy gannent, vast and white. 

Christmas Eve. 

2. Protuberant; bulging; strutting. 

Behold tlielr swelling dugs, tho dccepy weight 
Of ewes that sink beneath their milky frclgljt. 

Drgdcn, tr. of Ovid. 

3. Curring; baring long bends or tuniB. 

And its fair river Rlcaming in the liglit. 

With all its siccepy windings. J. BailUe. 

sweer (swer), a, [Also sircar, ,Sc. siccir; < ME. 
steer, stoarc, < AS. sinrr, sicdr, heavy, = OS. sicur 
= OFries. swcrc = D. ewaar = MLG. stcar = 
OHG. siodr, sicdri, MUG. sicicre, G. sc/i ifcr = Icel. 
svarr r= Sw. ,sv&r = Dan. svxr = Goth, sicers, 
heavy, = Litli. siearus, heavy.] 1. Hoavj-. — 
2. Dull; indolent; lazy. — 3. Keluetant; un- 
willing. [Prov. Eng. or Scotch in all senses.] 
;sweet(swet),rt. and it. [iliVE.stcclc,suctc,sircolc, 
also swofc, soot, sootc, sotc, < AS. sicclc = ONorth. 
stomte, sicotc = OS. swott, siioti = OPries. swet = 
AU). soct, D. zoct = JILG. sote, sate, LG. sate, 
sot = OHG. siiozi, sirtiasi, MHG. siic:o, G. siiss 
= Icel. sxtr {swtr) = S \v. sot = Dan. sod = Goth. 
*swOttis,siits = L. siiduis (for "siiadris) = Gr. i}i!r; 
= Skt. svddii, sweet; from a root seen in Gr. 
7/dtaOac, be pleased, t/dov^, pleasure, Mdveiv, 
please, Skt. v/ svad, srdd, be savory, make sa- 
vory, take pleasure. Prom the L. adj. is tbo E. 
suave, with its derivatives, also sttndc, dissuade, 
persuade, etc., suasion, stiasive; from the Gr., 
Itedonism, hedonist, eta.] I. a. 1. Pleasing to 
the taste; having a pleasant tasto or flavor like 
that of sugar or honey; also, having a fresh. 
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natural taste, as distinguished from a taste 
that is stale, sour, or rancid. 

Ther was brid and ale suete. 

For riche men ther ete. 

King Horn (E. B. T. S.), 1. 1257. 
Thei [apples) ben righte su-ele and of gode Savour. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 49. 
Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crush'd tho siccet poison of misused wine. 

Milton, Comws, 1, 47. 

2. Pleasing to tho smell ; fragrant; perfumed. 

Burn sicect wood to make the lodging stccet. 

Shak., T. of the S., Iiid., i. 49. 
Tlie wind of May 
Is «rer< with breath of orchards. 

Bryant, Among the Trees. 

3. Pleasing to the car; making agreeable music; 
musical; soft; melodious: harmonious: as, a 
siuccf singer; a, street sou^. 

.Ind there a noysc alluring sleepe soft trembled. 

Of manic acconls more ttrerte than 2k{enDnids song. 

Spenser, Visions of Bellay, 1. 1G2. 
Sicccf instruments hung up in cases. 

Shak., T. of A., i. 2. 102. 
Street was thj' song, but firerter now 
Tby enrol on the le.'ificss bough, 

0. ir. Holmes, An Old-Year Song. 

4. Pleasing to the eye; beautiful; attractive; 
ehanniiig. 

Thou hast tbo sircetest face I ever look’d on. 

Shak., Hon. VIII., iv. 1. 43. 
I went to sec the palace and gardens of Chevereux, a 
siceetc place. Evelyn, Diary, June 28, 1014. 

I forgot to toll yoti of a street house which ilr. Montagu 
c.-iTTled me to sec. Walpole, Letters, II. 349. 

The sircetest littio Inkstand and mother-of-pearl blot- 
ting.lmok, which Becky used when she composed licr 
charming little pink notes. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Iv. 

5. Pleasing, agreeable, grateful, or soothing to 
the mind or emotiomil nature; o.xciting pleas- 
ant or agreeable fooUiigH; charming; dcliglit- 
ful; attractive; bonce, dearly loved; precious. 
And (they) asketh Icuc and lycenco at Londun to dwcllc, 
To singe ther for 8iiiion>c for seiner Is sicctc. 

Piers Plotoman (A), Prol., I. 83. 
Aprillc with Jiisc shoures soote. 

Chaucer, Qen. J’rol. to C. T., 1, 1. 
Canst thou hind the influences of PIcImles? 

Job xxxviil. .31. 

I have vowed to Jaqucnvtta to hold tho plough for her 
street love three) ears Shak., L. h. L., v. 2. 893, 

The rociT)* month of June, the streetext montli in all tho 
year. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 147. 

But the high soul hums on to light men's fed 
Where death for noble ends makes (lying street. 

Loicell, Memoriro I'ositnm. 

6. Graciou.s; kind; amiable: as, sweet man- 
ners: formerly often used us a term of com- 
plimentary address: ns, siveet sir. 

Young I know she was, 

Tender, and street In her obedience. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeek, ill. 2. 
Give. If thou canst, an nlmes; if not, niford, 
Instead of that, a street and gentle word. 

Herrick, Aimes. 

7. Free from sour or othorwiso excessive taste. 
Chymlsls oftentimes term the calces of inctnls and other 

bodies dulcified, if they be freed from all corrosive s.-ilts 
and sharpness of taste, street, tliough they have nothing 
at all of positive 8weetncs.s, 

Boyle, Origin of Forms, § II. Exp. 4. 

8. Fresh; not salt or salted. 

Than the waters whereof (the Xilc] there is none more 
street, . . . and of all others most wholesome. . . . Such 
it Is In being so concocted !»y tlic Sun. 

Sandyit, Travailcs, p. 78. 
Tlic sails arc drunk with showers, and drop with rain ; 
Suxet waters mingle with the briny main. 

Drydcn, tr. of Ovid’s Metaniorpb., x. IfiC. 

9. Being in a .sound or wholesome state; not 
sour or .spoiled; not putrc.sceiit or putrid: as, 
sweet moat. 

At the fotc of this niniinte Is tho fnuntnyno yt ITcly.sous 
helyd and made sucte with pnttyngc In of salte and holy 
wordes in the name of Alm)ghty God. 

SirB. ijuyl/orde, Pylgrymnge, p. 43. 

I could heartily wish their Summer cleanliness was ns 
great; it is certainly as necessary to keep so populous a 
City sweet. lAStcr, Journey to I’nris, p. 24, 

This is (he salt unto Iiumanfty, 

And keeps \t sweet. 

Fletcher and Rowley, ilald in the Slill, iv. 2. 

10. In archcry, of a bow, soft in fle.xuro and 
recoil. See tbo last quotation under 

—A sweet tooth. Bee tooth. — Sweet acom, almond, 
^yssum, amber, ash, halm. Bee the nouns.— Sweet 
balsam. Sco balsam^weed. — Sweet basil birch 
broomweed, buckeye, calabash, cassava, chervil, 
chestnut, cicely, cider. Sco tlie norms. — Sweet cala- 
mus. sweet cane. Same as calamus, 2. — Sweet clstUB, 
the shrub Cistus Sweet clover. Sco Metilotus. 

— Sweet coltsfoot. Sec colt^oot. — Sweet com, a vari- 
ety of maize of u sweet flavor, preferred for eating green.— 
Sweet cumin, cypress, dock, fennel. See tlic nouns. 
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— Sweet fUcus. Same as sea-belt . — Sweet glovet, a per- 
fumed glove of any sort : aphrase often ocourring in sched- 
ules, etc., of the si.xtoenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Gloves as sweet as damask rosea. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 222. 
Sweet goldenrod. See SoUdago.—Svreet gum. See 
gum^, and compare sweet-gum.— Sweet herbs, fragrant 
herbs cultivated for culinary purposes, as thyme and sweet 
marjoram.— Sweet horsemint, lemon, marjoram, 
maudlin. See tho nouns.— Sweet locust. Same as 
/torujydocrwf.— Sweet marten, the pine-marten, Mustela 
marics: apparently so called in comparison with foul mar- 
fen, the fonimart or polecat. [Eng.]— Sweet mountain- 
fern. See La^frca.- Sweet oleander. See ofcandcr.- 
Sweet orange, the common as opposed to the bitter or 
Seville orange.- Sweet pea. See peai.— Sweet pep- 
per-bush. See Cfcf/tra.— Sweet pine-sap. SeejS'c/ncci- 
nj’Wff.— Sweetpishamln. Scepi’s/mmm.— Sweet plum. 
Sec Olfenia.— Sweet potato, precipitate, sackt, sca- 
bious, shrub. Sec the nouns.— Sweet seage. Same as 
Sweet Spirit of niter. See spirit of nitrous 
ether, under nifrotw.— Sweet Stuff, candy; sweetmeats. 
liColloq., Great Britain.) 

The swcet-slujf maker (I never heard them called con- 
fectionera) bought his *‘paper*' of the stationers, or at 
the old book-shops. 

Mayhew, London Labour and I^mdon Poor, I. 216. 
Sweet sultan. See ffukan,4.— sweet tea. See5'7ni7aar, 

1. — Sweet tincture of rhubarb. See tincture.— Sweet 
vernal-grass, See vernal grass, under vernal . — Sweet 
viburnum. Same as sheepberry, i.— Sweet violet, 
woodruff. Sec the nouns,— To be sweet on or upon, 
to be in love with ; have an especial fondness for. [Col- 
loq.) 

That ilissis is sweet enough upon you, Master, to sell 
herself up, slap, to get you out of trouble. 

Dickens, Our iliitual Friend, iv, 15. 
=Syn. 1. Luscious, sngar>', honeyed.— 2. Kedolent, balmy. 
—3. Dulcet. — B. Engaging, winning, lovely. — 6. Lovable. 

II. n. 1. The quality of being sweet; sweet- 
ness. 

Their [mulberries’] taste does not so generally please, 
being of a faintlsh sweet, without any tartness. 

Beverley, Virginia, iv. IT IS. 
It seems tolerably well establislied that sweet and sour 
arc tasted chielly with tlic tip of the tongue. 

G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 313. 
It Is but for a moment, comparatively, that anything 
looks strange or startling : a truth that htis the bitter and 
the rjrect in it. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvi. 

2. Somotbing sweet to tho taste: used chiefly 
in tho plural. 

The fly that sips treacle is lost in the sweets. 

Gay, Beggars’ Opera, li. 2. 
From purple violets and tho telle tliey bring 
Their gathered sweets, and rllle all the spring. 

./Iddjfon, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iv. 
(n) Confections ; bonbons : as, he brought a box of streets 
for the cldldrcn. (5) Sweet dishes served at table, .as pud- 
dings, tarts, creams, or jellies : as, a course of streets pre- 
ceded fruit and coffee, (c) llomo-made fermented or un- 
fermented liquors, as meads or mctheglin. 

3. That which is pleasant to tho sense of 
smoll ; a perfume. 

Whence didst tliou [violet] steal thy sweet that smells, 

If not from my love's breath? Shak,, ^nnets, xclx. 

4. Something pleasing or grateful to the mind, 
heart, or desires : as, the sweets of domestic life ; 
tho sweets of office. 

iSirccf# grown common lose their dear delight. 

Shak., Sonnets, cil. 
It was at Streatham that she tasted, in the highest per- 
fection, tlie streets of flattery, mingled with the streets of 
friendship. Macaulay, Mme. D’Arblay. 

5. Ono who is dear to another; a darling: a 
word of undcarment. 

Wherefore frowns my sweet F B. Jonson, Catiline, i. 1. 
SWeett (swot), V. t. [< ME. sweten, < AS. swetan 
(= OHG. snosan), < swetv, sweet: seo sweety a.] 
To make sweet; sweeten. 

She with face and voice 
So sirecfa my pains that my pains me rejoice. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 531). 

Heaven's tones 

Strike not such musick to imniortall soules 
As your accordance sweetes my breast witlialL 

Marston, Antonio and Melllda, IL, iii. 3. 

sweet (swet), tidv. [< ME. swede; < sweet, «.] 
Sweetly; in a sweet manner; so as to be sweet. 
Uc klste hire swcetc and taketh his sawtrlo. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. IID. 
To roast sweot. In metal., to roast thoroughly. 

Bweet-and-twenty (swet'.and-tweu'u), a. Both 
iittractivo and young: a Shaksperian term of 
endoannont. 

Then come kiss me, street-and-twenty, 

Youth 'a a stufl will not endure. 

Shah., T. K, il. 3. 62. 

sweet-apple (swot'ap'''!), n. 1. A sweet-fla- 
voi'ed apple. — 2. Same as sweet-sop. 
sweet-ballt, ». A swoetmoat. 

Tills su'cct-Bdll, 

Take It to chcere your licart. 

Ilcywood, Dialogues {Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI, ISO). 

sweet-bay (swdt'bfi), n. 1. Tho noble or vic- 
tor’s laurel, Laxirns nohilis, wbicb is also tho 
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sweet-bay 


sweetness 


common bay-tree, in southern Europe beeoming 
a tree of 40 or 50 feet, in cooler regions grown 
as a shrub, it has lanceolate evergreen leaves with a 
pleasant scent and an aromatic taste, which are used for 
flavoring in cooker}’, form an ingredient in several oint* 
ments, and are placed between the layers of Smyrna flgs. 
See laurel^. 

2. The swamp-lanrel Ma(j)io}ia glauca. See 
jl/a/7aoh'fr.— Sweet-hay oil. Sec oil. 
sweet-box (swct'boks), A small box or dish 
intouded to hold sweets, 

sweetbread (swet'bred), 1. The pancreas 
of an animal, nsed for food; also, the thymus 
gland so used. Butcliors distinguish the two, 
the former being the stomach-swccthrcad, the 
latter the ncck-swcctbrcad or ihroaUsweethrend. 
— 2t. A bribe or douceur. 

I obtain’d that of tlic fellow . . . with a few t^ccct- 
breads that I gave liim out of my purse. 

B]}. llacket, Abp. Williams, II. 1G3. (Davies.) 


3. A part of the lobster taken from the thorax 
for cauning. [Maine,] 

sweet-breastedt (sw6t'bres'‘'tcd), a. Sweet- 
voiced : from breast, in the old sense of musical 
voice. 

Swcet hrca^cd as the nightingale or thrush. 

Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, lii. 1. 

sweet-breathed (swet'bretht), a. Fragrant; 
odorous; sweet- 
smelling. 

The sxccct-hreathcil 
violet of tho 
shade. 

irordi?irort/i, L-veur- 

[sioQ, vii. 

sweetbrier 

(swet'bri''6r), h. 

The eglantine, 

Itosa rubifjinosa, 
a notivo of Eu- 
rope and central 
Asia, introduced 
in the eastern 
United tStates, 

It is a tall-stemmed 
rose armed \^ith 
strong and hooked. 

also slender and straight, prieklos the loaves and flowers 
small, the former aroiuatie-scentcd especlallv In cnUi>a- 
tjon, fronj copious rcsiniterous gliimU hcnealli and on tlie 
margins. Also «iu*olinnr. 

Trees I would have none iti it, Imt some Ihlekcls tnadc 
ojily of ^fu^•et^nt7r and hone} suckle. 

Bacon. Gardens (od 

Sweethrier-sponge. Snmc as ledeoar 

sweeten (.‘‘We'tu), v. [<,s<fa/ + -cnl.] I. m- 
trails. To become sweet, in any hcnso. 

Set a runillet of vcrjulcc over against the sun in Mim- 
inor, . . . to see whether it will ripen ami 

Bacon, Nat. lIisL., § 

II. trails. 1. To make sweet to any of the 
sense.s. 

\\ ith fairest flowers . . . 

I’ll sirccten tliy Sad gnive. 

Shak . (’\mbollno. Iv. ‘L 220. 
Sicectcn your tea, and watch your to ist. 

ilK\ft, I’ancg.Mic to tlie Dean. 

2. To make pleasing or grateful to the miinl: 
ns, to sicectiii life; to sicritcn frieinl.slup. 

Distance sumotlmos endears Fnendship, and Absence 
sircetencth it. IlutccU, Letter^. I, 1. 0. 



3. To make mihl or kind ; soften. 


Devotjon pidteub Ills be.art, enlightens bis mind, 
his temper. IF. Lair 

4. To make less painful or laborious; lighten. 

'Flius Noah ticectcn% his Captivity, 

Beguiles the time, ami charms his miser}*. 

Hoping in (iod alone. 

i^Uh'estcr. tr. of Du Bart.as's Weeks, il , The Ark. 
And liojie of future goo<!, ns we know, ^rcctcns ail suf- 
fering J. //. Xcinnan, Gram of .\6sont, p. ;5iK). 

5. To increase the agreeable qualities of; also, 
to render less disagreeable or harsh: as, to 
swcctni the joys or pleasures of life. 

Correggio has made his name immortal by tlie strength 
lie has given to lus flgiires, and by Pirrrtrni/i'/ bis liglits 
and shades. Dnjdcn, Ir. of Dufresnoy. (Johufon.) 

6. To make pure and wliolesome by dehtroy- 
ing noxious or offensive matter; bring back to 
a state of purity or freshness ; free from taint : 
as, to sweeten ayiartments tliat have been infeet- 
ed; to sweeten the air; to swieten water. 

Tlic one might lie einploj-d In healing those lilotclics 
and tumours w inch break out in tho bod}, w liile tlie »)tlicr 
is sxceelcnin'j the bloo<l and rectifying the constitution. 

Addit'Otx, Spectator, No. 10 


Powder of crab’s eyes and claws, and burnt egg-shells, 
are often prescribed as siveetners of any sharp humours. 

Sir 11^ Temi^e, Health and Long Life. 
Above all, the ideal with him (Spenscrl was not a thing 
apart and unattainable, but the sivectcner and cnnoblcr of 
the street and the fireside. 

Lowell, in N. A. Rev., CXX. 3757. 

sweetening (swet'nin"), «. [Verbal n. of 
sweefeny t).J That which sweetens; a sub- 
stance, as sugar, used to sweeten something, 
—Long sweetening, molasses. (Local, U. S.] 

Long sweeiening (molasses), he says, came to them from 
Virginia, and Is still used in remote districts. 

Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., X'\^I. 34. 
An’ pour the longest suvetnin’ in. 

Lowell, BIglow Papers, 1st ser., viii. 
Short sweetening, sugar. (Loc.al, U. S.) 
sweet-fern (swet'f^rn'), «. 1 . A fragrant shrub, 
iXfyrica (^Comptoma) asptcnifoUa, Its leaves, 



nf.inck wilh Fruit of S»e«t fern (.tJ^rK-^r atflfut/cltal. 

<T. m.ile c.ilkins . t, sc.->le of ni.^le flower : <, tlic fnilt. with the eight 
: <t. p.irt of the leaf, show In.: the nervation. 

which aro fcrn-liko in nspocl, contain D or 10 
percent, of tannin. Hoo Coniptonia . — 2. Tlic 
Furopoiiii sweet ciecly, ^ft/rrllis odorata, ^vh^Qh 
lia«? leaves dissected like those of a fern. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

sweet-flag (swet'flag')* >t. An nraecous plant. 
Acorns (alainus, with 
sword-shaped loaves 
and two-otlged leaf-like 
scapes, from one otlgo 
of which oniorges a 
eylindrieal spadix, it 
lias a ]iutigci)t ami aromatic 
projicrt), c‘*pcclal)} Itsthick 
creeping r<Hitt-tock, wlilcli 
fortu’5 tlio titllcinnl calamus 
aromatlcus. Thl-* Is now 
sriarlugly used as a Kt<K 
fuachic. al'-o it) coufcclhiii- 
cr} atid lu kinds of distilling 
ami brewing. Aho calamu-o, 
siceet-msh, sweet sedge. 

sweet-gale (swet'gul), 
n. Seef/nh*i. 

sweet-grass (swOi'- 

gras), a. A grass of 
the genus (ihunria: so 
called doubt) ess from 
the fontlnoss of cattle 
for tr'. Jbutaus. Loc.ally 
applied also to the wwHlnilf, 

Aspcrxda otiorata, ami tho 
grnss-wrack, Zo^tera man- 
tia. (Great Itritaln ) 

sweet-gum (swOt'- 

guni), u. The Amori- 
oan liquidainbnr, Li- 
tjmda m bar Stijracijl ua, 
or its exuding balsam. 

See Liqmdamhar, and liquid storax (under 
.storax). 

sweetheart (swet'Iiiirt), «. [< ME. .^wcuherte ; 
orig. two words, sivvte herte, ‘sweet lieart/ i. o. 
•dearlove^: i^oo sweet nnd heart.'} Aperson be- 
loved ; a lover; more commonly, n girl beloved. 
[C'olloip] 

For tliDW' hast lengthed my Ilf, it my langour schortet, 
Thurth the solas A the slst of tlic, my inrrfc hert ! 

William o/ Palernc (K. E. T. S.X L 1550. 

Mistress, . . . you must retire yourself 
Into some covert ; take your siceetheart's hat, 

.\ml pluck It o’er your brows. 

Shak., W. T.. Iv. 4. COI, 



Flowering riant of Socet flag 
{.Itorus CaliJftnjX. 
a, the spadix; A. n flower: <, 
one of the anthers with the pen- 
nnth-sc.ilc. 


7. To inalco mellow ami fertile: iis, to dry and 
nwcctcn soils. 

sweetener (sw-et'ner), n. [< fuccctcii + -cfl.] 
One who or that which sweetens, in any sense. 


sweetheart (swet'Iiilrt), i’. [< sweetheart, H.] 

I. trails. To net tho part of n lover to; pay court 
to; gallant: ns, to sicccf/icnrf .a lady. [Colloq.] 
hull. Diet. 


II. inirans* To perform the part of a lover: 
act the gallant; play the wooer: as, he is going 
a swccihcarihig. [Colloq.] 

I see he’s for taking her to sit down, now they’re at 
the end o’ the dance ; that looks like su'cetAiearting, that 
does. George Eliot, Silas Marner, xi. 

sweeties (swe'tiz), {jyim.ot sweets.} Con- 
fections; candies; sweets. [Colloq., Great Brit- 
ain.] 

Siveeties to bestow on lasses. 

Jtamsag, Poems, II. 547. (Jamieson.) 

Instead of finding bonbons or sxceeties in the packets 
which we pluck off the boughs, we find enclosed ilr. Car- 
nifex’s review of the quarter’s meat. 

Thackeray, RoundaboutTPapers, x. (Davies.) 

sweeting (sweating), n. [< ^lE. sweting, swetyng; 

< sweet + -ing''^.} 1. A sweet apple. 

Swetyng, nn apple, pomme doulce. Palsgrave. 

2. A term of endearment. 

‘*Xai series, sweting," he scide, “that schal i neuer.” 

William of Palernc (E. E. T. S.), 1. DIG. 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting. 

Shak., T. N., ii. 8. 43. 

sweet-jobn (swet'jon), n. A flower of the nar- 
row-leaved vaneties of a species of pink, Di- 
aiithus harhatus, as distinguished from other 
varieties called swcct-williavi. 

Armoires, . . . TheflowerscalledS'ifccf-Jo/imfjOrSweet- 
^Ylllialns, Tolmeyncrs, and London-tnfts. Cotgravc. 

SWeetkinf (swet'kin), a. [< sweet + dim. 

Cf. MD. aw/7;c?i, a sweetheart.] Sweet; lovely. 

Tlie consistoriaus, or sclled standers of Yarmouth . . . 
patlicr about him, as flocking to hansell him [a Londoner) 
and strike him good luck, ns the sxccetkin madams did 
about valiant Sir Walter Manny. 

Xashc, Lenten Stufie (llarl. Mlsc., VI. 1C3). 

sweetleaf (swet'lGf), v. A small tree or shrub, 
Syniplocos tinetoria, found in deep woods or on 
the borders of cypress-swamps in tho southern 
United State.**, its leaves arc sweet to the taste, greed- 
ily eaten by cattle and horses, and they yield, as does also 
the hark, a yellow ilyc. Also called horse-sugar. 

sweetlips (swet'Jips), ». 1. One who has sweet- 
lips: a term of endearment. — 2t. An epicure; 
a glutton. JIaUiwcU. — 3. TJie ballanwrasse, 
Labrus macidatiis. Also called ScrvcUau wrasse. 
See cut under Labrus. [Yorkshire, Eng.] 

sweetly (swGt'li), adv. [< ME.sirc(c?fc7<c, sueitly, 
swctlihc : < AS. swC'tlice, < swete, sweet : see sweet 
and Ay-.} In a sweet manner, in any sense of 
the word swict. 

SmcHlug so sxrcctly, all musk. 

.S/iaA*.,M. W, ofW.,il. 2. C7. 

sweetmeat (swOt'met), u. [< ME. swefe uiefc, 

< AS. swefe usually in pl.^Jtrcfc inetas, sweet- 
moats: scesiror/and /acnfl,] 1. Asweetthing 
to eat ; an article of confectionery made wholly 
or principally of sugar; a bonbon: usually in 
tlie plural. — 2. Fruit proseiwed with sugar, 
either moist or dry; a conserve; a preserve: 
usually in tho plural. 

I’nr the servants . . . thrust aside my chair, v hen they 
set the siveetitxcats on the table. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 1G3. 

Tlie little box contained only a few pieces of candied 
nngt'lica, or some such lady-like ffirfctnieaf. 

Scott, Chronicles of tlie Canongate, vi. 

3. One of tho common slippcr-liinpets of tho 
United States, Crcpidula fornicata. See Crepi- 
data. [Local, U.S.] — 4, A varnish for patent 
leather. 

sweet-mouthedt (swet'moutht), a. Fond of 
sweets; dainty. 

riato cheeked and rebuked Aristippus, for that he was 
so sxrete mouthed and drouned in the voluptuousnes of 
high fare. (fdall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasimis, p. 49. 

sweet-nancy (swot 'nan 'si), u. The double- 
llowcrcd variety of yareissas pocticus. Britten 
and JloUand. [Prov. Eng.] 

In his button-hole was stuck a narcissus (a sxrcct Xancy 
is its jiietty Lancashire name). 

Mrs. GaskeU, Jfary Barton, viii. 

sweetness (swot'nes), n. [< !ME. swetnessCy 
swotnessc, < AS. swvtncs (= OHG. suoznassi. 
suaznissi, swuaznissa)y < swetc, sweet: see sweet 
and The quality of being sweet, in any 

sense. 

Where the ncw-liorn brier 
Breathes fortli the sweetness tliat her April yields. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 7. 

Be a princess 

In sweetness as in blood ; give him his doom, 

Or raise liim up to comfort. 

Ford, Broken ITcart, iii. 5. 

Wo [the hecs] have rather chose to fill our hives with 
lioncy and wax, thus furnishing mankind vith the two 
noblest of things, >\hich are sxreetnes.s and light. 

• Sxi'ift, Battle of the Books. 

The charm of n yew bow is what archers call its sicecf- 
ness — that is, its softness of fle.xnre and recoil. 

Tribune Book of Sports, p. 13. 



sweet-oil 

sweet-oil (swet'oir’), n. Olivo-oil. 
sweet-pea (swet'pe'), n. Seo sweet pea, under 
pca^. 

sweet-potato (swet'po-ta'to), n. See sweet po~ 
talo, under potato. 

sweet-reed (swet'red), >/. Sorghum. [South 
Africa.] 

sweetroot (swet'rot), ». The licorice, Gh/eiir. 
rtiiza gUibra. •' 

sweet-rush (swet'rush), n. 1. See nisht.—2. 
Same as sweet-flag. J 

sweet-scented (sw6t'son''tod), a. I-Laving a 
sweet smell; fragrant.— sweet-scented cedar. See 
cedavy 3.— Sweet-scented crab, the American crab, Py. 
nt$ coronaria, a small somewhat thomj- tree with sweet 
ami elegant rose-colored Mowers ninl hard greenish-yellow 
fragrant fruit, Bometiraes made into preserves.— Sweet- 
scented grass. Same ns venml rjrass (which see, under 
rerna?).— Sweet-scented melon, shrub, etc. See the 
nouns.— Sweet-scented olive. Sec franrant oUve, un- 
der olive. 

swest-sop (swet'sop), 11 . An evergreen tree or 
shrub, Amna squamosa, native in tropical Amer- 
ica, cultivated and naturalized in hot climates 
elsewhere; also, its fruit, whicli consists of a 
thick rind with projecting scales, containing a 
sweet pulp. In India called custanUapjilc, a 
name proper!}' belonging to A. reticulata. Also 
siccct‘aj)j)tc. 

sweet-sucker (swet'suk'-'er), }}. The chub- 
sucker, Erimyzon sucetta. 
sweet-tangle (swet'tang^'gl), ». Same as l:am- 
hou, 

sweet-tempered (swet'tcm^'perd), a. Having 
a gentle or pleasant temper, 
sweet-water (s\vet^wrL'’^td*r), u. a white vari- 
ct}' of the European grape, ^nth iiotablv sweet 
juice. It is among those varieties wlncli are 
most grown in hothouses, 
sweetweed (swet'wed), u. l. See Jrcsf Indian 
fed, under ica^, — 2. Same as sweet Vroomweed* 
Sec Iroomwccd and Scojwiria, 2. 
swe6t-william(swet'wil'yara),a. l.Thcbuuoh- 
pink, JDianthus harhatus, a garden llower, hardy 
and of vigorous growth, bearing in close clus'- 
tors a profusion of brightly and variously col- 
ored flowoi-s, generally party-colored in zones. 
Compare sweet-john. 

Some wllli swcct-xcHliamB red, some « Ith bear's-foot, and 
the like low llowei's, being withal sweet atul sightly. 

Gartlens (ed. 1SS7). 

Soon shall we liavc gold-dusted snapdragon, 

SiceHATilliam with Its homely cottagc-smell. 

y. Aruolti, Tliyrsla, 

2, The Deptford pink, or sweet-william catch- 
dy, Eianthus Armeria. Sec nm/A— 3 , Soo 
Lychnis, [U. S.] — 4. The goldfinch, Carduelis 
ejegans, [Eng,] —Barbados sweet-william. Sec 
/poTwra.— Wild sweet-wliUain. Sec Phlox, 
sweet-willow (swet'wiFo), a. The sweet-gale: 
so named from its willow-likc habit and scented 
leaves. 

SWeetWOOd fswet'wud), A name of several 
chiefly laupneous trees and shrubs found in 
the West Indies and South America, iiic black 
sweetwood Is Ocotea {Strychnodaphne) jloribunda, a small 
tree or shrub of Jamaica; the loblolly-swcetwood or 
Rio Grande sweetwood, OcoUa {Orcodaphne) J 4 eucorylon, 
of tlie West Indies and Soutli America (loblolly-Bwect- 
wood Is also the local name of the West Indian Sciadn. 
phyllum Jacquini)\ the long-leafed, Xectandra Antilli- 

the lowland, pepper, wlilte, or yellow, JV'. saiifrtiinra, 
n timber-tree CO feet higl|, of the Ihlnnda and c[>niincnt; 
the mountain, Acrodiclidiuxn Jamaiccivte, a small tree of 
mountain woods In Jamaica ; tlie shrubby, the rutaceous 
genus the timber-sweetwood, yectandra cz<tlUitaf 

^ tall tree witli a hard yellow durable wood, found espe- 
cially jn Jamaica, also N. Antillxana and Acro<UcUd{um 
Jamaiceme ; the wliitc, K. gaxiguinea and A’. AniUtiana. 
The sweetwood of the Bahamas Is Croton Pleuleria, the 
source of cascarilla or sweetwood bark. — Sweetwood 
bark. Same as c<wcan7/a. 

sweetwort (swet'wert), 31. [< sweet + irorfi.] 
Any nlant of a sweet taste, 
sweignt, n, See sway, 

sweinf, sweinmotet, n. See swaiiiy .swainmote, 
SWeir, a, A Scotch spelling of sweer. 
swell (s wel), x \ ; pret. swelled^ pp. swelled or swol- 
IcHj ppr. swclUnff. Swollen is now more frequent- 
ly used a.s an adjective. [< ME. swcllcn (pret. 
swalf ‘g'g. swollen), < AS. swcllan {'pTct,8wcall, pp. 
swollen) = OS. swcllan = OFrics. swclla = MD. 
swollen, D. swcllcn = MLG. swollen, LG. swcllcn, 
swHlen = OHG. swcllan, MIIG. swcllcn, G. schwvU 
Icn = Icel. svclla = Sw. svdlla = Goth, ^swillan 
(not recorded), swell; prob. akin to Gv.aa7,ei£tv, 
toss (cf. ad7/}^, 00.7.1), tossing motion, ca7,a^, a 
sieve, (n5P.of, a quoit; L.^a?«?«,the open, tossing 
sea).] I, intrans. 1. To grow in bulk; bulge; 
dilate or expand; increase in size or extent by 
addition of any land; grow in volume, inten- 
sity, or force : literally or figuratively, and used 
in a great variety of applications. 
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nir thoughte it swal so score aboute hire herte 
That nedely som word hire moste astertc. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Talc, 1, 111. 
Thus doth this Globe out to our use, for which it 
enlargeth itselfe. i’Mrc/ms, rilgrimage, p. 11. 

Brooks, Lakes, and Floods, Rivers and foaming Torrents 
Suddenly swell. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i, 2, 
_ If he [Constantine] had curb'd the growing Bride, Ava- 
rice, and Luxurj' of the Clergie, then every Page of his 
Story should have siceVd with his Faults. 

, Alilton, Reformation In Rng., i. 
1^0, WTetcIicd Heart, swell 'till you break ! 

Cowley, The Mistress, Concealment. 
The murmur gradua!ly«cc/fo<i into a fierce and terrible 
clamour. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

Everj' bm-st of warlike melody that came swelling on 
the breeze was answered by a gush of sorrow. 

/mnp, Granada, p. 107. 
%^'licn all the troubles of Biiglaml were swelling to an 
outburst. p. p. plac^nore, Loma Boone, v. 

2. To belly, as sails; bulge out, as a cask in 
the middle; protuberate. — 3. To rise iu alti- 
tude ; rise above a given level. 

•Tust bcyoml swells the green knoll on whicli stands the 
whitewashed church. Ircing, Sketch-Book, p. 4f)0. 

4. To bo puffed up with some feeling; showoiit- 
wardl}' elation or excitement ; hence, to strut; 
look big : as, to swell with pride, anger, or rage. 

The Apostle s.aid that when he was sickc then was ho 
most strong : and this lie said liccause the sickeman doth 
ncitlier ntcl by pride, . . . eltlier ovtrwatcli him selfo 
wllli ambition. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowes, 1577), p. 132. 
I . . . will help everj* one from him thatflrri/ri/i against 
him. Book of C'ommun Prayer, Psalter, I’s. xll. C. 

Ilcrc he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 

Shak., lien. V., v. 1. 15. 
Tticrc was the portlj*, florid man, who swelled in, pa- 
tronizing (he entile loum. 

C. IK IVamer, Tlicir Pilgrimage, p. C. 

5. To rise and gather; -vvon up. 

Bo but behold the tears that suell in me. 

Shak., L. L. L, Iv. 3. 37. 
Swelling over the rim of mos^-prown stones, the w'ater 
stole away under the fence. Hawthorne, Seven Cables, vl. 

II. trans. 1. To increase the bulk, size, 
amount, ornuinbcr of; cause to expand, dilate, 
or increase. 

Gera hyni 8w<dow a swctc. that suvllis hyin after. 

Beslruetion 0 / Troy (C. B. T. S.), 1. ISSSO, 
The water swells a man ; and what a thing sliould I 
linvc been when 1 liad been sirelled ! 

Shak., M. W. of W., IU. 5. 18. 
And Int'rcst guides tlio IJclin, and Honour swells the Sail. 

Prior, Celia to Bamon. 
What gentle Sorrow 
Sicells tliy soft Bosom ? 

Congreve, Scniclo, II. 3. 
Tlic debt of vengeance was stcollcn by all tlie usurj’ 
wiilch had been accumulating during many years. 

Macaulay, Jiugent’s Hampden. 

2. To inflate; piifTup; raise to urroganco. 

If It did infect my blood wHh joy, 

Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 0. 171. 
They arc swoln full of pride, arrogancy, and self-conceit. 
Burton, Annt. of McL, p. 185, 
What other notions but these, or such like, could siccU 
up Caligula to think himself a God? 

Milton, BIkouoklastcs, xl, 

3 . To iiicrenso gradually llio intensity, force, 
orvolimioof: as, to siceit a tone. Seo swell, Ji,, 4. 

swell (swel), a. [< .swell, r.] 1, The act of 
swelling; angineiitation in built; expansion; 
distention ; increase in volume, intensity, num- 
ber, force, etc. 

It moderates tlic Sicell of Joy that I am In to think of 
your BilUcuIllcs. Steele, Grief A-Ia-Mode, iv. 1. 

*1110 rich swell of n liymn. sung by sweet Swedish voices, 
floated to us over the fields as wc drove up to the post- 
station. B. Taylor, ^Jorllicrn Tnivel, p. 413. 

2. An elevation above a level, especially a 
gradual and even rise ; as, a swell of land. 

Soft mossy Inwiis 

Beneath these canopies extend their 

Shelley, Alastor. 

Beside the erng the heath was verj- deep; when I lav 
down, my feet were hurled in it ; n low, mossy mi'cU 
was my pllloiv. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, x.xvlll. 

3. A >Yave, especially when long and uubrokoii; 
collectively, the waves or fluctuations of the 
sea after a storm, often called yround-swcU ; 
billows ; a surge: as, a lieavy swell, 

A fisherman stood on (lie bench in nstatiicsiiuc attitude, 
his handsome barcicgs bathed In the frothy swells. 

B. Taylor, Lands of tlic Saracen, p. 41. 
Up ! where the aln’ citadel 
0 crlooks tlie Burgiiig landscape's swell. 

Emerson, Monadnoc. 

4. In music: {a) A gradiiaUncrease and follow- 
ing decrease iu loudness or force; a croseondo 


swell-fish 

combined with a diminuendo. Compare 3He?33a 
divocc. (h) The sign <! or used to denote 
the above, (o) A mechanical contrivance in 
the harpsichord and in both the pipe-organ and 
the reed-organ by which the loudness of the 
tones may he varied by opening or shutting the 
lid or set of blinds of a closedhox, case, or cham- 
ber within which are the sounding strings, pipes, 
or vibrators, its most common modern form is that 
of Venetian blinds, which are controlled by a pedal or 
knoc-lcver. The swell was introduced into the organ 
from the harpsichord about 1712. (d) Same as SlVCll- 
hor, swcU-keyhoard, swell-organ, or swell-pcdah 
Seo also ortfan^, 6. — 5. In a cannon, an enlarge- 
ment near the muzzle: it is not present iu 
guns as now made.— 6. In a gunstock, the en- 
larged and thickened part. E. S. Knight. — 7. 
In gcoJ., an extensive area from whose central 
region the strata dip quaquaversally to a mod- 
erate amount, so as to give rise to a geologi- 
cally and topographically peculiar type of struc- 
ture. 

This central spot is called the San Rafael swell, and it 
is full of interest and suggestion to the geologist, iYom 
its central point the strata dip away in all directions, the 
inclination, however, being always very small. 

C, E. Dutton, See. Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv., p. 50. 

8, In coaUmining, a channel washed out or in 
some way eroded in a coal-seam, and afterward 
filled up with clay or sand. Also called, in some 
English coal-fields, a horse, and in others a want; 
sometimes also a horse-haclc, and in the South 
Wales coal-field a swinc-hack. — 9. A man of 
givatclaims to admiration; one of distinguished 
personality ; hence, one who puts on such an ap- 
pearance, or endeavors to appear important or 
distinguished; a dandy: as, a howling swell (a 
conspicuously great swell). [Colloq.] 

Tlie abbey may do very wel! 

For a feudal **Nob,” or poetical jS’icWL 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 110. 
Selina remark’d that a swell met at Rome 
Is not always a sxccU w'hen you meet him at home. 

F. Locker, Mr. Placid's nirtatlon, 
Presently, from the wood In front of us, emerged the 
head of the body of cnvalr>', a magnificent swell, as he was 
called, in yellow shawls, with a green turban, mounted on 
a white nrab, leading them. 

ir. U. Bussell, Biary in India, I. 271. 
Bruce can’t be half such a suWf as one fancied. He’s 
only taken a second. Farrar, Julian Home, 

10, In a stop-motion of a loom, a curved lever 
in the shuttle-hox, wliich raises a catch out of 
engagement with the stop or stop-finger when- 
ever the shuttle fairly enters the shuttle-box, 
but which, when the shuttle fails to enter, per- 
mits such engagement, thus bringing into ac- 
tion mechanism that stops the loom. Compare 
6Yop-3J3ofiou.— Full B'V7elI,tIie entire power of the BW’ell- 
organ.=Syn. 3. Scotraivi. 

11. a. First-rate of its kind : hence, elegant: 
stylisli. [Colloq.] 

They narrato to him the advent and departuro of the 
lady in tho swell carriiigc, the mother of the young swell 
with tho flower In his button-hole. 

Tbackcraxj, Philip, xxiil. 

swell-blind (sweFbllnd), n. In organ-huild- 
ing, one of tho movable slats or blinds forming 
the front of the swell-hox. These slats arc 
now usually arranged vertically, 
swell-box (sweFboks), n. In organ-huilding, 
the box or chamber in which the pipes of the 
swell-organ are placed, tho front being made 
of movable blinds or slats, which can bo opened 
or shut by means of a pedal. Some of the pipes of 
the great organ are occasionally included in the swell- 
bo-Y, and the entire choir-organ is sometimes inclosed in 
a swell-box of its own with a separate pedal. See cut 
under orgaxi. 

swelldom (swel'dum), n. [< sicell 4* -doiH.] 
Swells collectively ; the fashionable "world. 
[Colloq.] 

Tills isn’t the moment, when all Swelldom is at Jierfeet, 
for me to come forward. Thackeray, Ncwcomes, xlilL 

swell-fish (swel'fish), n. A plectognath fish, of 
any of tho several genera Tetrodon, Diodon, 
and related forms, capable of infl.iting itself 
like a ball, or swelling up by swallowing air: 
tho name is given to the glohe-fish, bur-fish, 



Swell-fish {C/ttlatnyctertis geometrieui), 
(From Rci>ott of United States Fish CoinmlssIoR.) 
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pufiing-fisb, porcupine-fish, rtabbit-fisli, tambor, 
puffer, etc. Kumerous species nre found in tlie sens of 
most parts of the world. Also sivdl-toad. Sec nlso cuts 
under balloon’fidt, Dindon, and Tctrodontidfc. 
swelling (swering), n. [< ME. swcllhigc, siccU- 
yngc; verbal n. of swell, r.] 1. A tiunor, or 

any morbid enlargement: as, a swelling on the 
liand or leg. 

I saw men and women have exceeding great bunches or 
sivcUings in their tliroatcs. Cor/mt, Crudities, I. 87. 

Sometimes they arc troubled with dropsies, sitcUings, 
aches, and such like diseases. 

Capt. John Smith, U’orks, I. 137. 

2. A protuberance ; a prominence. 

The superficies of such (thin] plates arc not even, but 
have many cavities and swellings. jVcjeton, Opticks, ii. 2. 

3. A rising or inflation, as by passion or other 
powerful emotion: as, the swellings of anger, 
grief, or pride. 

Thcr is inobcdicncc, avauntyng, ypocrlsyc, despIt, ar- 
mgaunce, impndcncc, sircUt/ng of hert, Insolence, elacloun. 
impatience, and many another twlggc that 1 can not tell 
no declare. . . . Swcllgngoi hert Is whan a man rejoyslth 
him of harm that he hath don. Chaucer, Parson's Talc. 

Down all the swellings of my troubled heart. 

Jleau. and FI., Maid's Tragedj, ii. 1. 

4. The State of being puffed up; arrogance; 
pride. 

I fear lest . . . there ho debates, cnvjings, wniths, 
strifes, baekbitings, whisperings, sirdlinas, tumult'*. 

2 Cor. xll. 20. 

5. iVn overflow; an inundation. 

lichold, he shall come up like a lion from the sicrllingot 
Jordan. .ler xllx. 10. 

Blue swelling. In /ish-culture, samea.s(/rop«/,3.— Cloudy 
swelling. Scee/omh/.— Glassy swelling, NVeber's name 
for tn/i/rfition.— i^actltcrous swelling, lacteal 

swelling, distention of the breast wltli milk, caused liy 
obstruction of one or more lactiferous ducts. — White 
swelling, milk leg ; phlegmasia alba dulens. 8ce phUg- 
masxa. 

swelling (HWoring),p. ft. Grand; piuniious; in- 
flated; bombastic: iKS, swelling words. 

'TIs not unknown to yon, Antonio, 
lion much I have disabled ndne «.«tatc 
IJv sometliing showing a more sxretUng tnirt 
Than my faint means would grant rontimiancc 

Shak , M. of V.. 1. 1 121. 

Let him follow the evamplc of I'etor ami J<ilin, that 
w ilhout any ambitious sxrellxng tenues cured a lame man. 

lixirton, .\nal. «'f Mel., p T22. 

SWelUsh (swcl'isli), «. [< sire// + IVr- 

taininc to or cbaractcrii-tii' of a swell or .laiuly ; 
fopj.isli; (lamlilicil; stylish. [C.illo.i.] Imi>. 
Diet. 

swell-keyboard (swcrku'l.dnl), n. The key- 
board of tlio swcll-orf'aii. It is usanlly plaia’d 
next above tliat of tbo prent orf,'aii. 

swell-mob (swel'mob'), It. A I'lass of pick- 
Iiockcts who (lo about genti'ollvdrossod in order 
to mix in crowds, etc., with loss suspicion or 
chance of rccofinition. [Slanj,'. ] 

Some of the Strell Mob, on llie oecrisfon of this Derby. 
... so far kiddied us as to . . eonie Into np«om from 
the opposite direction . and g<* w»>rk, right ami left, on 
the course, while wo were waiting for 'em at the Kail. 

Dickeni', Three Detective Anicdotes U. 

swell-mobsman (swcrmob/Zmaii), n. A iMfin- 
ber of the swcll-mnb; u gciilcelly elu<l piek- 
pockot. SomctiiiK's luob.sninn. [Slniig.] 

Others who went for pla> aetttp', ami a mnn> wlii> got 
on to be and tliie> e**, and liou'-ibreakers 

and the like o that ere 

Moghric, lAindoii Labour and L<itidon I’tKir, II. 417. 

swell-organ (b-wordr gan), n. hi org(in-butl<F 
mg, OIK' of tlic partial organs, nc.\t in iinpor- 
taiK‘0 to tho great organ, it Is so namet) beeaiise its 
pipes are inclosed In a 6weU-l><i\. s<> that the lomlm'-s of 
their tom- can be varied at will The slops of Uds tirgati 
are usually among (lie most ilelii ite and indixjdual in 
the whole liistrumeiit sini’c (he fhuT grailations of tone, 
cspcfiallj 111 gtdo etieels are proilucetl l»j them. 

swell-pedal (swcl'pod^nl), n. In orgun-huild- 
mg. a jicdal whm’cby the opening and shutting 
of tlie Rwell-blind'^ are controlled, it usnallj cm 
bodies llie principle of a mtcliet, which holds the Minds 
at one of two or Ihrie degrees of «ipenneH.«i, or tliat of a 
balanced le\ei opended hi the toe oi heel fif the plajer’s 
foot. (Hher devices for controlling the hhiids ha\eaIso 
been tried. 

swell-rule (swerrdl), a. In printing, n dasli 
swelling u.sually into a diamond form in tlie 
center, and tapering toward the eiuK. Sec 
(Ja.di, 7 (h). 

swell-shark (swershiirk), n. A small shark, 
Sci/tlinin renlrirosum. 

swell-toad (swertod), n. Same as sirrlh/isli. 

SWelly (swel'i), n. In conl-mining, a tliiekening 
or swelling out of a coal-seam ov(*r a limited 
area. Also called and .sa'/7/< ». fNortli. 

Eng.] 

sweltt (swell). An obsolete preterit and past 
participle of swell. 


sweltt (swell), r. [< ME. siceUcn (pret. sioalt, 
pi. swulten, also wenk pret. swcltc),<. AS. swcltan 
(pret. swcalt, pi. swuUon, pp. swollen), die, faint, 
consume with beat, = OS. swcltan = MD. swcltcn 
= OHG. swclzan, MHG. swclzen = Icel. svelta, 
die, starve, also put to death, = Sw. svalta = 
Dan. suite = Goth, swilian, die. Hence the freq. 
swelter, whence swcltry, sultry, etc. Tlio sense 
‘faint with heat’ is prob. duo in part to the in- 
fluence otsweaU, swalc^.'] I. intrans. 1, To be- 
come faint; faint; die. 

Almost he swelte nnil swowned thcr he stood. 

Chaucer, Mcrclinnt’s Tale, 1. f>32. 
Nigli she favelt 

For passing joy, which did all into pitty melt. 

Spenser, F. (j., VI. xil. 21. 
2. To faint with heat; swelter. 

No wonder Is tliogh that I swelU: and swctc. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. f'17. 

He that . . . 

Seeks in tlie Mines the baits of Anaricc, 

Dr, swelling at the Furnace, flnetti bright 
Our soules dire snlpliur. 

Sxjlvester, tr. of Du llartoa's Weeks, 1. 1. 
Filer tlilrstic, and ready to swell for drinkc. 

Xashe, ricrco rcnllesse, p. Cf». 
II. trans. 1. To cause to die; kill; destroy. 
— 2. To cause to faint; ovcrjmwcr, us with 
heat; swelter. 

Is the sun to be blamed tliat tbc traveller's cloak sxrcUs 
him with heat? Up. Hall, Soliloiiules, Ix.xlv. 

swelter (swel'ter), r. [< MM •^swcltcrcn, steel- 
tren, swalfcren, freq. of swclten, die, faint: see 
swell.] I, iutrans. 1. TVfnint with heat; bo 
ready to perish with lieat. 

I behold the darken'd sun liercav'n 
Of all his liglit, (tie tnittlcments of llcav’n 
.^icelVring In llamcs. (.Uiarles, Fmldems, HI. 14, 
If llie Huns excc.^'^lvc beat 
« .Make oiir bodies <firfft/T, 

To an Osier licilgc we get 
r»ir a friendly sbellcr. 

S»ng, hi Wnllon’s Complete Angler, xl. 
2, To perspire freely ; sweat. 

'Ilu')- batin' their coursers* surllerina shies. 

Seotl, L of the L., v. 18. 
II. intu.s'. 1. To oppro.‘'S with lieat. 

One climate would be sciwclusl and stcellered w ith ever- 
lasting dog-ilnys. Jlentlei/. 

2t. To cau.M* to exude like .‘<weut, by or as if by 
heat. 

To:nl, that under coM stone 
t)a>s and nights bast tblrt)-one 
Strellertl venom sleeping g<»t. 

Shak., Mnct»eth. Iv. 1. 8. 
[Sxreltered temnn h also ciplaiiied ns venom moistened 
with the animal s sweat ) 

3t. To soak; steep. 

Am! all the knights there dtild>c<l the morning but before, 
1 he evening sun helicid there swellrred In tliclr gore. 

roTyoltdon. 

sweltering (swel'ter-ing). a. 1. Sweltry; 
sultry; suffocating with heat. 

Hark liow tlie direful hand of vengeance tears 
The eweU'ring clouds. ixunrle^, rmtdem'*, Ii. P. 
We lotirnejiMi on In a nio't rirelterin'/ ntino'-pluTe. 

U. Taglitr, l.;imls of the S.iracen, p. 

2. Uoady to perish willi heat ; faint witli lieat. 

.Strnltrnfn for In ti, or feb)hie«'‘e, or other eawsys, or 
BWovin}ii. J^xiilo, slnco]>lro. J^rompt. Pare., ]>, 4bl. 

SWeltht, n. [Ajijiar. < .virr// + Swelling; 

hubldiug(f). 

A tlemlly gulfe where nouglit tmt rutd>l«h growc'*, 

^\ itli ft»wle Idacke suflth hi thh kned luiupe'* that lies. 

SacknUe, Iml. to Mir. for .Mags,, st, 31. 

SWeltry (swertri), a. [Tor '.str^Deri/, < swil- 
frr 4* -f/t. IleiuM*, by contraction, the present 
form sultry, q. v.] If. Suffocating with liont ; 
sweltering; oppressive with lieat; sultry. E. 
riixUtjm . — 2. Oppressed with lieat ; sweltering. 
Along the rough-liown Dench 
The swellrg mnii had stretch'd him. 

Colcndge, Destiny of Nations. 

swelwel, r. A .Middle English variant of swal- 

/(Ufl. 

SWepet, r. and n. An old .spelling oi sweep. 
swept (swejd). Preterit and past jmrticiple of 
streejx. 

swerdt, n. A Midcllo English form of .swanL 
Swertia (swer'ti-a), n. [NL. (Einmous, 1737), 
jiniiied after Emanuel Swart (*Sirrrf, Swierts), 
an lierbnlist, who piihHslicd a “Elorilegium” 
in Uil'J.] A gonus of gamopotalous plants, of 
tlie ordiT (Ifnliaueie'Ci'c and tribe Swerticir. It is 
characterized by a wheel-shaped corolla with five or more 
neet.irles und four or live devtrorsely tvv Isted lolic'*, a veiy’ 
short stjle, and a two-valvcil cap'*ulc with Its sutures not 
intimled. Tliere nre about f»5 species, natives of F.urojie, 
Africa, and Asia, especially of mountain regions. They are 
erect herbs, vvHli or wlllioiit branches; the annual species 
hear oi>i«>sIte, tlie iiereiinial nidleal leaves; their llowers 
nre blue or rarely jxdlovv, tioriie in a crowded or loose pan- 


swevening 

icle, S. perennis of Europe and northeastern Asia occurs 
also in the Rocky Jlountains from Colorado and Utah to 
Alaska ; the Tatars apply its leaves to wounds, and the 
Russians use an infusion of them as a medicinal drink. 
Jlany medicinal Indian species known as chircUa have 
been sometimes separated as a genus, Ophelia. See chi- 
rclta and Intter-sicm. 

Swertiese (swer-ti'e-e), «. jrf. [NL. (Alphonso 
do Candolle, 1845),' < Swertia + -etc.} A tribe 
of gamopotalous plants, of tho order GeniUtna- 
cere. It is characterized bya one-celled ovary with ovules 
covering the whole inner surface more or less completely, 
or confined to a double row at the sutures, and by a usu- 
ally short or obscure style ending in a stigma which com- 
monly divides into two lobes crowning the valves of the 
capsule. It includes 9 genera, of which Swertia is tlie 
type, chiefly herbs of north temperate regions. The other 
North American genera are Gcutiana, Frascra, llalcnia, 
Obolaria, and Bartonia. See cuts under gentian and Oho- 
laria. 

swerve (sw6rv), v.\ pret. ami pp. swerved, ppr. 
swerving. [< ME, swerven, swarven, turn aside, 
etc., < AS. sweorfan (pret. swearf,'p]). sworfen), 
mb, flic, polish, = OS. swerhan, wipe, = OFrics. 
swerva, creep, = MD. swerven, D. i:wcrvcn = 
LG. swarven, .swerve, wander, riot,= OHG. s?rcr- 
han, MHG. swerhen = Icol. sverfa, file, = Goth. 
^sirnirhan, in comp, biswairhan, wipe; cf. Dan. 
svarhc = Sw. svarfva, tuni in a lathe (< LG. ?). 
Tho dovolopraent of senses appears to have 
heen ‘rub, wipe, polish, file, move to and fro, 
tiim, turn aside, wander’; but two orig. diff. 
words may bo conccnicd. Skeat assumes a 
connection with Dan. dial, svirre, move to and 
fro, swerve, turn aside, Dan. 6Ti>rc, whirl round. 
svire, revel, = Sw. svirra, murmur, hum. Cf. 
swarre.] 1 . intrans. 1. To turn asitlo suddenly 
or quickly; turn suddenly aside from the di- 
rect conr.se or aim: used of both physical and 
moral action. 

And. Imt the swerdo hndde sirarrcd, he haddc ben deed 
for euer-morc. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), il. 137. 

Rend not thy mc.ate nsundcr, 

Tor that stearues from curtesy, 

liabces Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 77. 

From this dignified attitude , . . she never fircrivd for 
a moment during the course of her long reign. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., I. 15. 
Wheresoe’er my feet have /mrrrrcf, 

His chastening turned me hack. 

Whittier, My Psalm. 
2. To wander; rove; stray; roam; ramble. 
[Obsolete or rare.] 

A maid thlthenvard did nin, 

To catch her sparrow, which from her did steerre. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

3t. To climb or move upward by winding or 
tiiniing. 

(The tree was high) 

Vet nimbly up from hough to liough I jnr«^r’d. 

Dnjden, tr. of Theocritus's Idyls, iii. 
Then up (thel mast tree /nrnrred he. 

Sxr Axxdrcxe Barton (Clilld's Ballads, VIL 207). 

II. trans. To tuni aside; cause to change in 

conr.'5e. 

Thovc Scotish motions and pretentions . . . sacerved 
them . . . from the former good constitution of the 
Church of England. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 400. {Davies.) 
To that high n)iud, l»y sorrow sxverced, 

(hive sympathy his woes deserved. 

.Scoff, Rokehy, Iv. 29. 

swerve (swerv), ». [< swerve, r.] A tunnng 

aside. 

ITescntly there came along a wagon laden m ith timber; 
the horses uere straining their grand muscles, and the 
ihi\LT, having cnicked his whij), n\n along anxiotisly to 
gjililo the leader's head, fearing a swerve, 

George Kliot, Daniel Deronda, vill. 
All this 8t.ar-poi«cd frame, 

One nrerre allowed, were with convulsion rackt. 

LoxvcU, The Brakes. 

SWett (swet). All old spelling of the i\o\m sweat, 
and of the pretont and past pnrticiide of the 
verb ,vj(T(f/. [Dare.] 

swete^, V. i. A Middle English variant of sweat. 
SWete-j, ((• find r. An old spelling of sweet. 
swevent, [< ^rE. sweren, swevene, swefn, < 
AS. swefen, sleep, dream, = OS. swehhan = Icel. 
.vrr/h = Sw. sOnin = Dan. sdvn = L. soinnu.s 
i^sojinns), sloop, = Gr. vrrrog = Lith. sapnas = 
Skt. svapna, sleep, <.-\/ svap, sleep. Cf. Soninus, 
somnolent, etc., sopor, soporifie, etc., hypnotic, 
etc.] A dream. 

And as I lay and Icncd and loked in the wateres, 

I slomhred in a slejiyng it sweyued so meiye. 

Thanne gan I to ineten a inenicilousc sweuene. 

Piers Ploxnnan (R), 1‘rol., 1. 11. 
Sxvevrnes engendren of replccciouns, 

And ofte of fume and of complocciouns, 

Whaii humours heti to abundant in a wight. 

Chaxteer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, 1. 103. 

sweveningt, ». [^fE.; as if verbal n. of Mm’ca.] 
A dream. 



swevening 

3rany men sayen tliat in swevenunnes 

Ther nis but fables and lesynges. 

Jiom.o/ theltose,\.l, 
swichlt, a. A Middle English variant of such. 
swich-t, H. An obsolete spelling of switch. 
swidder (swid'er). Same as swithcrl, stciihcrS. 
Swietenia (swe-te'ni-ii), h. [NL. (Linnraus, 
1702), named after Gerard van Swicten (1700- 
1772), an Austrian physician.] A genus of 
pohi'ctalous plants, of the order Ard/ncc.-r, type 
of tho tribe Swictcnic.r. it is characterized by fiow. 
ers witli five petals, a ten-tootlied iirn-siiapcd stamen- 
tube, nnnalardisk.andnumerouspcndulous ovules ripen- 
ing into broadly winged seeds witli llesliy albumen. ' Tbero 
arc 3 species, natives of Central America, JIe.vico and the 
Antilles. Tlic cliief of tliesc, S. Mahagoiii, a l.ar"e tree 
furnlsbiug tile maliogany of commerce, e.vtcnds in .a re- 
duced form (60 feet liigli or under) to the I'lorida kevs 
It iiears smootli abruptly pinnate loaves comiioscd of obi 
iiqiiely ovate tapering opposite leaflets. The small flowers 
are borne in axillary and subtcrminal panicles, and are 
followed byflvc-celled sopticidal capsules. Scemahogaui/ 

Swietemeffi (stve-te-nl'e-e), u.jtl. [NL. (Adrien 
do Jussieu, 1831), < Swietcuia + -e.r.] A tribe 
of polypetalous trees orinrely shrub.s, of tho or- 
der Alcliaccx. It is obaraetcrized by stamens united 
into a tube, ovaiy’-cells witli tiumerous ovules, and sep- 
tifragal capsules witli their tlireo to flve valves nsnally sep- 
arating from an axis witli ns many wings. Ilie 6 gcneia 
are mostly tropical trees with pinnate leaves. See Siricic- 
ni<7, Smjmtda, and cut under mahogang. 
swift! (svrift), a. and n. [( ME. sirift. sin/j't, < 
AS. swift, swift, fleet; prob. for *swij)t, aliin to 
leel. svipta, pidl quickly, sripn, swoop, flash, 
whip, svipall, shifty, sviplifir, swift : see swipe, 
sidl’d, etc. Cf.swift^.] i, g, 1. Moving with 
great speed, celerity, velocity, or rnpidit v; fleet ; 
rapid; speedy. 
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H. Biddnus; the common swift is B. luputtna. All these 
are Bntislj species. Sec cut under Co&siis . — Northern 
SWnt. (a) A large blackish cloud*8\vift of northwestern 
pwts of tho United States, Xephosectes wtWtrr (or borealis), 
(b) A goat-moth, ^ialusvellida. 

SWift^ (swift), adv, [< ff,] In a stnft or 

rapid manner; swiftly. 

Light boats sail ain/t, though greater hulks draw deep, 
Shak.f T. and C., ii. 3. 27" 


The same cuynnynge ye ^vj-ndc come well and fresslicly 
in ourwfly,wherwithwc made right Lost and spetk% 
SirJt. Guyl/orde, Pylgrymage, p. “3, 
Tho race is not to the tneifU «or the battle to the strong. 

rrn « s . lx. 11. 

The sic\ft and glad return of day. 

ft j . , Bruant, Lapse of Time. 

2. Keadyi prompt; quick. 

every man be sxci/t to hear, slow to speak, slow to 
, Jas 1. l{». 

uaMUg so nc\ft and excellent a wit. 

Shak., Jfuch Ado, ilk I. SO. 

3. Of short continuance ; s\\iftlv or rapidly 
passing. 

Ify days are axcifter tlmn a weaver’s shuttle. Job \ II. c. 

3fakc sicifi tlie pangs 
Of my queen's travails J 

Shak., Pcriclce, 111. i. 13. 
Itoe or curve of swiftest descent. Same as iTachiein. 
Swift garter-snake. Scc^nffAv. 

II. JJ. 1. iTie swifter part of a stream ; tho 
current. [Earc.] 

He [the barbel) Is able to live in the strongest etcifls of 
the water; and in summer they love the shallowest and 
sharpest streams. /. Walton, Complete Angler; p. 107. 

2, An adjustable machine upon which a skein 
of yarn, silk, or other thread is put, in order 
that it may ho wound off, it consists of n cylinder 
of separate strips, arranged on the principle of the lazy, 
tongs, so that its diameter can be increased or decreased 
at pleasure ; the strips that form the cj lindcr arc stipnortcd 
from a central shaft which revolves in a socket. 

Two horses were the stock to each Isilk-lmilL Above- 
stairs the walls were lined on three sides with thereels, or. 
as the English manufacturers call tliem, Ftci/U, whlcli re- 
ccived the silk as it was devolvcil from certain bobbins. 

Godioin, Fleetwood (160.>), xl. 
Ill the centre sits Brown Jfoll, with bristling and grizzly 
hair, with lier inseparable pipe, winding yam from zneift. 

S.Judd, Marg.arct, j. 17. 

3. The main card-cylinder in a flax-cardiiig 

machine. — 4. A bird of the family CupscJiiUr : 
BO called from its rapidity of flight. The com- 
mon swift of Europe Is Cypselus (or apits, witli 

many local names, as black sivift, awalloxv, or inartin, 
tcrecch-mariin, shrifJeer or shriek-oicl, siriny^devil, devil- 
innl, etc. The Alpine swift of Europe Is C'jpsdus jnclha, 
white below, and resembling the rock-swi/t. There are 
several United States species, of which the hest-known 
18 the chimney.Bwift, Cfuctura pdagica, popularly called 
chimnqt-vivaUQio, though It is In no sense a swallow. Itock- 
swifts belong to the genus Panyptila, as P. saxalilis of 
westem^orth America. Cloud-Bwiftsconslitutethegenus 
Aephoe.cetes. Swifts of tho genus Collncalia build the edible 
binls-nests; they are small species, sometlnies called 
talangancs and stn/lleU Palm-swlfts are small species of 
the genus Tachr/rm\ as 71 phcrnicobiaof the West Indies. 
Spine-tailed swifts have the tail-feathers mucronatc, ns in 
wic genus C/i.Tffira. Sec also trec-sxcijt, and cuts under 
i^hfclura, CoUocaha, Cypfdm, and Panyptila. 

5. A breed of domoBMc pigeons, of wliieh there 
are Beveral color-varieties. — 6. (a) Tlie com- 
mon ne^vt or eft. [Eng.] (b) Ono of several 
small lizards which run witli groat swiftness, 
as the common brown fence-lizard of the United 
btatos, Sccloporus uiididaius. See cut under 
Sccloporus . — 7. A gliost-s’wift, ghost-moth, or 
goat-moth one of the KpUtlidfc ,* so called from 
fliffht. Ilie ghost-moth or -swift is Epiahis 
Auttu/ii; the golden swift Is /iccfi /^7 the evening swift is 


swifts (swift), i\ t. [< leel. sviptaj reef (sails). 
pull quickly: see mcifO-. Hence swifi^, n,, 
swifted To reef (a sail). [Scotch.] 

SWft- (swUt), n. [< sicijT^f 11 .] A tackle used 
m tightening standing rigging, 
swift-boat (swift'bot), «. Same as jluhoat, 3. 
swifter (swif'ter), [< + -crl. Cf. Icel. 

sviptungrj svipt'nujr, Sw. svigt-Unor, Dan. svdft» 
reefing-ropes: see srn/fiJ.] I. Xaui.i (a) The 
forward sliroiid of the lower rigging. 

The line is snatched in a block upon the mviftcr, and 
three or four men haul it in and coll it away. 

if. U. Dana, Jr., Before the Sfast, p. 421. 

(A) pi. FonncrlVjinEnglish ships, tho afterpaii* 
of shrouds, (c) A small lino Joining tho outer 
cuds of capstan-bars to confine them to their 
sockets while the capstan is being turaed. {d) 
A rope used to encircloaboat longitudinally to 
strengthen and defend lior sides in collision. — 
2 . Tackling to fasten a load to a wagon. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 3. A strong short stick inserted loop- 
wise info a rope or chain that goes round a 
load, acting as a lever to bind tho load more 
tightly together. [Local, U. S. and Canada.] 
swifter (swif'tcr), r. , {Ksiri/lcr ^ «.] jVni/f., to 
tighten by binding together, ns tlie shrouds of 
the lower rigging. --swlfterlng-ln line , a rope used 
h‘ the shrouds before the ratlines are hitched on.— 
a ship, to liaul a ship ashore or careen lier. 
— To swifter the capstan-bar. See capstan-lar. 
SWlftfoot ( swift 'lut), a. and iu [< swifts + 
foot.'] I.f a. Swift of foot; nimble. 

Where now . . 

The hauko, the hound, the hindc, the txci/t-foot hare? 

Mir. Jot Mays., II. CCO. 
II. H. A bird of tlio genus Ciirsoriiis; ono of 
flic eour.scrs. Sec cut under Cursoriiis. 
swift-footed (swift'fut^ed), ri. Fleet; sfriftin 
running. 

Tlio sirifl./oolM innrtin pureued Iiim. Arbulhmt. 

swift-hsnded (.sndft'lian'ded), a. Prompt in 
action; quick. 

A siri/l hnnM, dccp.|ic!irlcd race of men. Cnrlgle. 
In this countr)’. corruption or maladministration in judi- 
cial procedure would he followed hj- mift-handea retrl- 
hutlon. The Attantie, LXVI. 078. 

swift-heeled (swift'held), a. Swift of foot. 

She takes delight 
The sicift.hecVd horse to praise. 

Congretc, Ode to Ixird Godolphin. 
swiftlet (swift Met), ». [< sidfa -fcf.] A 
small kind ofstvift; a mcrabor of tlio genus Coi- 
locdUa; a sninngane. Sec cut under Coffecafia. 
swiftly (swift'H), adv, [< siciftUche.smft- 

Uk; < sfci/fi 4- -///2,] In a swift or rapid man- 
ner; fleetly; rapidly; ^vitb celerity ; quickly. 
Saiftltj seize the Joy tlmt sjciJtltj flics. 

Co»f^rciY, Ovid’s Art of Love, 
swift-moth (swift'moth), «. Any moth of tlio 
family Epialidx (or Cosskhxy, a goat-motli; a 
swift. 8ec sivjft^, v.y 7, and cut under Cossiis, 
SWlftnoss (Bwift'nes), n, ME. swif(iic.‘>scy 

sirg/lncs, strijincti, < AS, yrri/Yaw, < striff, swift: 
see .s/f//7i.] The state or quality of being swift; 
speed; rapid motion; quickness; colcritv; c.\- 
podition. 

The oilier River is called thcRbodanus, much fanioused 
hy the ancient Latinc Focts for the rirfflf/irw thereof, 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 01, 
This Kin;: fllaroldj for ids Sirijtncss In Ilunninc was 
called Unrufoot. Jtaker, Clironiclea, p. 18. 

= SyiL lUtjtidUy, Speed, etc. qaicknefs. 

swift-shrikef (swift'shrlk), n, [< 4 , + 
tihrihe,'] A bird of the genus Ocgptcrus; a kind 
of swallow-shrike or wood-swaliow, Swamson. 
swift-winged (swift'wingd), «. Rapid in flight. 

Nor staying longer than one airi/t-irinjd Night. 

Prior, Solomon, ili, 

swiftyt (swif'ti), o, [< mifn + -yU] Swift. 

Googcy Epitaph of l\. Shelley. [Rare.] 
swigl (swig), r.; pret. and pp. sirfggcd, ppr. 
swigging. [Perhaps ult,, through dial, corrup- 
tion, < AS. swcigan (pret. sircafg), swallow: 
see swalloiri, Cf. as related to AS. laclg 
In sense tho word is associated with siciU.] I 
irans, 1. To drink by large draughts; drink off 
rapidly and greedily; as, to swig one's liquor, 
[Colloq.] 

There 's a barrel of porter at Tammany Kali, 

And tlie biicktalls arc amyying It all tho night long. 

UaUecky Fanny. 


swill 

2. To suck, or suck at, eagerly, as when liquid 
will not come readily. 

The lambkins smg the teat, 

But find no moisture, and then idly bleat. 

Creech, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, iii. (iliehardson.) 
II. intrans. 1. Totakeaswig, ordeepdraught. 
[Colloq.] 

The jolly toper sivigged lustily at his bottle. 

JJatt'thome, Seven Gables, xi. 
Q. To leak out. HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
SWig^ (swig), n. [< swig'^, u.] 1. A large or 
deep draught. [Colloq.] 

But one sivig more, sweet madam. 

Middleton and lioxdey, Changeling, iv. 1. 
Take a little lunch, . . . and a swig of whiskey and 
^ater. Harper's Mag., LXXI. 102. 

2, Ale and toasted bread. Latham. 

SWig^ (swig), V. t ; pret. and pp. swigged, ppr. 
swigging, [Appar. a var. of swag."] 1. Same 
as swag or sway. Specifically— 2. To pull a 
roi )0 fast at both ends upon, by throwing the 
weight on tho bight of it. • 

In hoisting sails after reefing, he careful (particularly if 
it ho blowing fresh) not to sxvig them up too taut. 

Luce, Seamanship, p. 454. 

3. To castrate, as a ram, by binding the testi- 
cles tight with a string so that they slough off. 
[Local, Eng.] —To swig off, to pull at right angles at 
a rope secured at both ends. 

"What is called swigging off— that is, pulling at right 
angles to a rope — is, at first, a very great power; but it 
decreases as the rope is pulled out of the straight line. 

Iaicc, Seamanship, p, 79. 
SWig2 (swig), n. [< swig^y i?.] 1. A pull on a 
rope fast at both ends.— 2. Kaitt, a tackle the 
falls of which arc not parallel. 

SWile (swil), IK [Prob. a dial, corruption of 
A seal. Sportsman^s Ga::cttccr. [New- 
foundland.] 

SwilP (swil), V. [Early mod. E. also swyll; < 
ME. swiiioiy swclcy swUen, < AS. wash; 

cf. Sw. sqvala, gush, Icel. shylay Dan, shfVc, 
swill, rinse, wash (see I, trans'. 1. 

To rinse; drench; wash; bathe, [(Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

I sxcyll, I zynce or dense any mnner vcssell. 

Palsgrave, p. 745. 
As fearfully os doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and Jutty his confounded base, 

Siiill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Shak.yllerx. V., iii, 1 . 14. 
Previous to every dip the work should be well rinsed in 
fresh boiling water, and at tlie conclusion it should be 
sxnllcd In the same manner and dried in bo.xwood saw- 
“fist. Q. E. Gee, Goldsmith’s Handbook, p. IW. 

2. To drink greedily or to excess. 

The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar . . . 

Swills your warm Mood like wash. 

Shak., Rich, III., v. 2, 0. 
Let Fri.ar John, In safety, still . . . 

Roast hissing crabs, or tlagons swill. 

« rr, .. ijcoU, JIarmion, I. 22. 

3. To fill; swell with fullness. 

Sicdl me my bowl yet fuller. D. Joxxson, Catiline, i. 1 . 

I should be loth 

To meet the rudeness and swill'd insolence 
Of such late wassailcrs. Milton, Comus, 1. 178, 
Till they can show there’s something they love better 
than sw illing themselves with ale, extension of the suf- 
frage can never mean anything for them but extension of 
boozing. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 

II. inirans. 1. To wash; rinse. 

Kezia, tho good-hearted, bad-tempered housemaid, . , . 

had begun to scrub and swill. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iii. 6. 
2. To drink greedily; drink to excess. 

They whlcli on this day doe drink & swill 
In such lewd fashion. 

Times’ TT7ii«ffc(E. E. T. S.), p. 20. 
Ye eat, and swill, and sleep, and gormandize, and thrive, 
while we are wasting in mortification. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, iii. 5. 
BWiip (sxvil), n. [< swiin, ix] 1. Drink; liquor, 
as drunk to excess: so called in contempt. — 

2. Liquid food for animals; speeifieany, tho 
rofiiso or Icax-iugs of tho kitchen, as given to 
Bu-ine. 

Give sirino siicli exeitl ns you Imve. ilortimer. 

Sf. A keelor to xvasli in, standing on tliree feet. 
Itnu (ed. 1074, p. 47). (ffailiwcll.) 

SWilP (sxvil), II. [Origin ohscuro; periiaps an- 
otlior uso of sii’iin, , 1 ., 3.] 1. A wicker basket 
of a round or glohular fonn, xvith open top, in 
wiiicli red herrings and other fish and goods are 
carried to market for sale, llalliwdl. [Pro^^ 
Eng.] 

Baskets of n pccullnr Bimpc, called sii’iHs. 

Eiuujc. Brit., IX. 252. 

.Specifically— 2. A basket of 100 horrings. 
[Prov. Eng.] 



swill 

SWill^ (swil), V. [Cf, swa^c^.] A sliade. 2IaUi~ 
well. [Prov. Enp;.] 

swill-bowlt (swil'bol), 11 . [Early mod. E. 
swilbol, swiclhollc; < swill'^ + ioirfl.] A drun- 
kard. [Slang.] 

Lucius Cottu . . . was taken for tiio greatest mvtelboUe 
of wyne in tlie woorldc. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Ernstnus, p. 307. 

SWiller (swirer), [< swid^ + -crl.] Ouo who 

swills, (a) One wlio washes dishes, etc.; nscullion. JIal- 
liiceU. 0) A glutton or drunkard. 

SWilley^ (swiTi), [< .vhwV/I, 2 ;.] An eddy or 
whirlpool. [Prov. Eng.] 

swilley~ (swil'i), n. [< swell.'] Sumo ns swclhj; 
also, in tlio Yorkshiro conl-fiolds, nn area of 
coal separated from tlio main basin, forming a 
kind of detached coal-field, very subordinate in 
size to the main one. 

swilling (swiPing), V. [Verbal n. of swiU^^ r.] 

1. The act of drinking to excess. — 2. j>/. Same 
as swilC^, 2. 

Now they follow the ilcnd, as the hcardoth the train of 
honey, and the sow the till they be hiought into 

the alaughler-housc. 

J. Ilrad/ord, Letters (I’aikcr Soc., 1803), II. 70. 

swill-milk (swil'milk), n. Milk produced by 
cows fed on swill, especinllj* on slops from dis- 
tilleries. [Local, U. S.] 

^!Utics^^ho produce sjrfff-wnVA’ for sale In large cllle.s 
IIikI an ill to he the eheapest fooil for the jirodnctlon of 
milk, and consc(iuetilly use it to excels. Science, X. 72. 

SWill-pott (swiPjiot), ». A drunkard; a sot. 
[Slang.] 

\\ hat doth that pai’t of our army in the meantime hlch 
o\erthrov\s that unuorth> ftnll-jHit (IrnngoiislcrV 

(VryitAnW, tr. of Itabelals, 1 {Pni'ien.) 

swill-tubf (swil'tuh), )i. A drunknnl; a swill- 
j.ot, A. Jhulcii, tr. of ('ollofiuics of I'.raMuus, 
p. 201. [Slang.] 

swim^ (swiin)i pret, swdm or .viram, pp. 
.swum, pl>r. swuuniuKj. [< ML. swmniini, sirtpn- 
W( II (pret. swaiiif ])1. .swiuiuikii, swoiiuik ii), K AS, 
swtmiiKin (pret. swam, sworn, pi. .siniiniuon, pp. 
swiiiunicii) = OS. swuiinKDi = MI), .swniimtn, 
sw(mmvii, D. ^Wfinnini = MLO. swaiinicn, LO. 
swinuiicn =s OlIO. swunman, MIIO. sinimnt n, (t. 
srhinminni = Ie(‘l. snmvin, si/nija = Sw. sniiiiia 
= Dan. svonnnc (( loth, not recorded ), sv\ iin ; ef, 
loci. snnnUi, suirn, •^lunhi, be tloodod ; (lotli. 
swKiii'^l, a pond. lienee ult. s(nm<{^\ ef. sw(nii}i, 
stun]}.] I, niirdii'i. 1, To lloat on <ir in water 
or other tluid. 

He lep in the « ater, . . . 

«t; ticam Iftill a\u-l 

o/ (F, V.. T. H.), I 

T’lankes and lighter things mnminc ami are presem'd. 
vhereiis the murv weight) slnkc and are lost. 

Aubreif, Llve.i I'l'liomas Ilohhes). 

rivcor fill Heaps of ralihage, Carrots, Turnip', «ir pome 
other Herbs or HootP, well pepper tl and p.dtt.t.1. and P'lnm- 
iiiing In lUitlcr. Qiiolcd In Afhtmi'f .Social I.lfc In Ueign 
(of ()ucen Anne, I. ISO. 

2. To move on or in water by natural ineniisof 

locomotion, as an animal, many of which can 
so move, though the water bo not their natural 
element, and swimming not (heir habit. The 
act Ifl nccomi>Ushetl In many w a)P, t»y dlllcrenl m<o ernentp 
of the bo<ly or of the limb*', or by various combination' of 
auch motion'. Man b» 1ms Ith the aniiHnnd legs, or ith 
the legs alone, In nn nttitnde and with an action ino't 
like that of the frog. Ordinary «|undruped' can s^Uin 
with movements of the legs ninch like xsalklng. .'^mc of 
the'e are Hpeclally lUted for s^linnilng >Hthuut decided 
Tnoilitlcatloii of structure, as the otter, the beaver, the 
muskrat, though oflc*n In Ibise cases the tall lakes Poine 
I)art in propelling or guliling tlie animal . other nintnmnls, 
as the jiiniilped", and espeelall) the cet.iceans iitid hirenl- 
ans fiwim more or le'S exacll) like Ibhe-, tlie itroimhlon 
being mainly from the movements of tlje tall and hlmler 
part of the body, iiml the llliii)ers or Ibis being mainly 
used for stead) Ing the binl) i-r guiding the e<Mjrse. All 
fluch ni'immalfi swim under as well as on the ^\nle^. Web- 
fcKited birds, and some w hose feet are scareel) or not u eb- 
tied, sw im on or under « ater, chletly b) imans of tlie feet . 
but mail) of tliLiii nceunipliHli a klmi of lllglil under water 
with the>\lngp, .uid use the feet clilelly as rudders. Snell 
Is espcrinll) the case ultli iienguliis, whose >Ungs are 
lllfip'T-like ; and wllli the illiipers (Ciiteliil/r), which ate 
thrush-like blnls, and lly nniler water as they do In the 
air, without using tlielr feet at all. Aqimlle perpenls 
swim with a wriggling or wrllhliig motion of the wliulo 
body like that w Itli w liieh they craw I on land ; In some of 
tliese, however, the tall Is llattened to Perx e as a lln, C^ie 
Ihnirvphidic, and euts under Ihidrajdti*, and 

riatxirxm.) AqnatU- anurous batraehlaiis hw Im with (heir 
legs alone, when mliilt; their lan'io (tnilpoles), and all 
tailed batiacbiaii', sw im like tl'lies, by mo\enieiits of the 
liind jiart of the boity and tall. Aquatic tin ties swim 
Avilh all four legs, and especially, in tlie cases <»f llie in, nine 
forms, with their enlarged fore IlijiperH. Nearly all crus- 
taceans are aiiuatic, and swim with very variously miHli- 
flcd llinb.s and tall, their natatoilal organs being usiiallv 
abdominal or jiostabdomlnal. (.See fnrwimcTft, jilenpxnt, 
rhijndnra.) Many Insects swim by the movement of 
specially modified legs which serve as oars, or In the cases 
of larvie by undulatory movements of the whole body; 
fioine swim only on their backs, and others lloat walk, or 
run on the surface of the xvater. A few mollusks, Avlth- 
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out shells, swim witli .an undulation of the body or of pro- 
cesses of the mantle, but their usual modes of swimming 
arc unlike those of animals with ordinary Hmbs or tail ; 
some swim by energetic Happing of blvnlvcd shells, others 
by ejecting a stream of water tiuuugh siphons, or by set- 
ting a sort of sail xvhich wafts them over the w'atcr. Aquatic 
worms swim by wriggling the whole body, and also by the 
action of multitudinous pampods or cilia. Jellyfishes 
and comb-jcllics swim by rnytlimical pulsations of a swim- 
ming-hell, or of the wliolc body, assisted or not by tiic ac- 
tion of some special organs. Animalcules swim mainly 
by ciliary action, but also by changes in the shapes of their 
bodies, and in bomo cases by special formations. See 
sicimminij^hell, -bladder, -Jin, -fool. 

Tyrants sxtim safest in a crimson flood. 

lAtKl'n Dominion, v. 1. 
Lean in with me Into this angry' flood. 

And sivim to yonder point. Shak., J. C., 1. 2. 104. 

3 . Ilonce, to move or bo i)ropolle(l on or through 
water by any means. 

Ure schip bigan to /fi/'i/mwic 
To tills londes brymine. 

Kinu Uorn (E. E. T. S.). 1. 180. 

4. To glitlo with n smootli motion, literally or 
figuratively. 

A liovering iiikst came mimniiiuj o'er his sight. 

Dnjden. 

Life, dentil, time, and eternity were tannonimj before 
his eyes. Scott, Qneiitin Hurward, vl. 

Ileautifiil cloud ! with folds so soft and f.alr, 
Swimmiiuj in the luirc <iulet air! 

Ifrimnf, To a Cloud. 

5. To be llootlo<l; bo overflowed or drenehed. 

All (lie night make I my beil to sini/i ; 1 water my 

couch Avith my tears. Ts. \i. 0. 

The most splcnilld palace In the AAorld, aaIiIcIi they left 
ru'immiufj In blood. Ihirke, Ucv. in J rance. 

Slic sprang 

'J’o meet It, with nn eye that fuum In thank?. 

yVii«i/xo«, I’rincc", vl. 

0, To overflow; abound; liavo abundance, 

t'oldc Welle strcmc', nothyiig dede, 

That mronirii fill of siiiale fl'lies llte. 

Chaucer, I’.iilinmeiit of 1‘owl?, 1. 183. 
II. fmn.v. 1. To or cro^s by Rwimming; 
move on or in by swimming: as, to swim a 
htreain. 

Soinetiim s be ttiougbt to ttrim tbe stormy main. 

Prinlen, .Eneld, x. (H>>. 

2. To immiTso in water, that the liglitcr parts 
may swim: as, to.Mnwi vlauit for seed. — 3. To 
euusi' to swim or lloat: as, to swim a lior.so 
neross a river. — 4. To furnish with sufllcient 
depth of water to swim in. 

The AAater tUd not quite urim the horse, but the banks 
AAere so steep that lie eoiibl not get out of it till h(' had 
ridden seAcnil litindreil yards iiimI found the bank less 
steep. The Centurti, .\XX. ’J'l’., 

GWim' (swim). II. (< mciiiD, r.] 1. Tlie act of 

sw imming; period or extent of switnming: as, 
to (ak<* a swtm . — 2. A smootli swaying gliding 
motion. 

Ibdb the irinm and tbe trip are jiroperly mine; every- 
InkI)' will utUrm it that liav any Judgment In ilanclng. 

Jt. Jotifon, Cyiitbla's Kevel", II. 1. 
Your Arms t!o luit bang on. and yAiu move perfectly 
u|M>n Joint?. Not aaIHi a Ninni of tbe aaIjoIc I’enain. 

Steep, Tcmlcr Hu'band, ill 1. 

3. The sound or swimming-blndder of a fish. 

There xva' a reprc'entntbui <if Innumerable distinct 

liodles In tlie form td a globe, not much itnllke the irinni# 
of some fl?h. li'inthrop, IHsl. NeAv England, I. 32?. 

4. A part of a stream, or otlier jdeco of xvater, 
deep and free fnuii rocks and ollu*!- obstrue- 
tion.s, and mmdi frequented by fish. [Lag.] 

Ilnrbil, through a s«Tles of cold nights, have run Into 
deejHT rinmn, and aa ill s«>on be lost sight «if for the Avlnter. 

The I’utd, Uct. ;i, l?Sr». (lUieuc. IHct.) 
In or Into tho swim, In the current; on the Insldo: 
Idenllfled AAjtli the current ofeAcnts; in the secret - as, 
to be m the ru-im in business t»r in poclely, (Colloq. J 
Ills nelglib(*rInHMl Is gelling tiifo fAc ?imn of the real - 
cfitatc movement. //nr/icr’? Ma'j., I,.\X^T1I. 313. 

Tbe confldentlnl communications constantly made by 
tliose I/I the nnm to Journalists in tlielr conlldence. 

O/nfcwi/K^rnn/ /«Vr., XLIX. CCS, 
A girl i»i the fxritn tinsn't time to paint or to draw, and 
there Is no music llsteneil to from niimtenrs 

The CenUmj, XI.. ‘273. 

swim- (swim), a. [< ME. swiiHc,.swi'mc,.sw(iimi\ 
a dizziness, swoon, traneo, < AS. swima, a 
swoon, sw imming in tlio head, = Orries. swima 
= MI), swijiin, D. riri/Hi, a swoon, = Icel. 
dizziness (srcniir, a bustle, stir, = Norw, sveim, 
sii'kness: see swtam), = Dan. srime, a fainting- 
fit ; ef. Sw. svimma, bo dizzy, srindcl, dizziness, 
srinumuj, a swoon, Dan. svimlc, bo giddy, hv- 
st'imc, swoon, srinimcl, giddiness; with forina- 
tivo -m (-mn), from llic root of OIIG. swiiian, 
MUG. .swinen, fade away, vanish, swoon, OITG. 
swintaUf swoon, vanish, MIIG. swiiulcu, faint, 
swoon, G, schwindcii, vanish, failo away, sdiwiii- 
del, vertigo, led. sria, sviiKif subside, ns a sw'oll- 
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ing, Sw. svindcl, giddiness, svinna, disappear, 
Dan. svinde, fade away, etc. Cf. sweam, sweam- 
ous, swcamisli, sgiteamous^ squeamish.] A dizzi- 
ness; swoon. 

He SAA’ounnes one tho SAvrathe [sAvard], and one sxcijm 
fallfg. Morte ArthureiE. E. T. S.), 1. 4247. 

SWim2 (swim), V, i.] pret. swam or swum, pp. 
swuiUy ppr. swimming. [< swim‘s, n. This verb 
is now usually confused with sir/ial (used as in 
quots. under I., 4), from w'hich it takes its prin- 
cipal parts.] To bo dizzy or vertiginous ; have 
giddiness; have a sensation as if the head w’cro 
turning round ; also, to have, or appear to have, 
a ■whirling motion: as, evei'jdhing before 
his ej’cs. 

At length his senses were overpowered, his eyes /nenm 
in his head, his head gradually declined, and he fell into 
a deep sleep. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 55. 

I read . . . 

Till my head Bicims. Tenmjson, Holy Grail. 

swimbelf, n. [Also swymhcl; ME., for *swimcl; 
cf. Dan. svimlCj bo giddy : see c 9 in’?;? 2 .] A giddy 
motion ; also, a moaning or sighing noise caused 
by tho ■yvind. 

In which thcr ran a sicgmhcl in a SAVOugh, 

As though a storm schulde bci-sten every hough. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale (Ilarl. ilS.), 1. 1121. 

swim-bladder (sw’im'blad^6r), 71 . Same as 
swi m m i ng-tladdcr. 

swimet, See swim^, u. 

swimmable (swim'a-bl), a. [<5?r/7?A + -able.] 
(i^apablo of being swum. [Rare.] 

I . . , swam everything Mnmuirrtff. 

M. ir. Savage, lleubcn Medlicott, ii. 3. (Davies.) 

swimmer (swim'er), v. [< ME. swimmcrc, swym- 
mere; < swim'^ + -crl.] 1. Ouo who swims. 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Uf Bome strong siriinvier In his agony. 

Bgron, Hon Juan, ii. 53. 

2. Aj\ nuimnl which is well adapted for swim- 
ming, or which swims habitually. Specifically — 
(a) In irmlth., a SAAirnmipg bird ; a natatorial Aveh-footed 
or fin-footed bird; any member of tho old order A'afatorr^; 
n AAoter-fowl, (6) In entom. : (1) A swimming beetle; an 
aquatic carnivorous pentnrnerous coleoidcr; a member of 
the group JIgdradephaga or Jlydrocanthari. (2) A saa im- 
niing fijilder; a watcr-sjiider; a member of the oraneidan 
group Sntnides, avIiIcIj spins a web under water. Soc cut 
under ^lryi/re;ifta. 

3. A protuberance on tlio leg of a horse. — 4. 
Something (hat swims or floats or is used as a 
float. 

nicn take good cork, so much ns shall sufilce 
i or every line to make Ids sinmuicr fit. 

J. (Arbor's Eng. Garner, I. 151). 

5. In hrnriug, a metallic vessel floated on tho 
wort in a forinenting-tun, and used to hold ice 
or iced water for absorbing tho heat produced 
by the fenuentatiou. — 6. A swimming-blndder. 

A tiling almost like the innmmrr of a fisb In colour and 
bigne's. 2\ 67<'irn? (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 131). 

Short-tailed swimmers. See short-tailed. 

swimmerettswiin'C-r-ot), u. [<. swimmer 'h -cf.] 
In CVi/.vfutYU’, a swimming-foot ; aploopod; nn 
abdominal limb or nppeiidago usunllv adapted 
for swimming, and thus distinguishocl from tho 
ambulatory or chelate thoracic limbs, fitted for 
walking or seizing, in tho lobster there are five 
jialrs of RAvImmcrel^ each consisting of a developed cti- 
dojiodlteaiul exopod lie, the Inst pair, more highly modified 
than the rest, fonning AAjth a rnetUnn piece or tclson the 
largo Haps or tall. (See rhijndura.) SAvImmcrets are 
alfio used for other purposes, ns the CTAn'yIng of thcBpaAvn, 
coral, or berry of the female. 

swimming^ (swim'iug), n. [< ME. swymmyugc; 
verbal n. of r.] Tho act or art of sus- 

taining and propelling tho body in water. 

reacham, describing the re/julsltes for a complete gen- 
tleman, mentions sirimming ns one. 

Strutt, Sports and I’nstlmcs, j). 151. 

swimming^ (swim'ing), 7 >. a. 1. Able to swim; 
habitually moving in or on tho water; natato- 
rial, ns a bird or an insect. — 2. Adapted to, 
used for, or connected with swimming: ns, a 
swimming action or progi’ession. — 3. Filled to 
overflowing. 

Erom Irt sirimming Eyes began to potir . 

Of Boftly fulling Bain n Silver ShoAv'r. 

Congreve, Tears of Amarjilis. 

4. Floating; fluctuating; wavering. 

Proceeding to comment on the novelty of his method, 

he ndtnifs however this “ freeing of a direction" to be dis- 
ceniible in the received plillosophles ns farasaf^inninu‘n '7 
(1. c., vague ami Biilftlng) anticipation could take hold. 

E. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 351. 

swimming^ (swinging), n. [Verbal n. of swim-, 
r.] Dizziness. 

Corb. IloAv docs he Avfth the sirimming of his head? 

Mos. O, sir, 'tis past the scotomy. 

7>. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 

swimming-batli (swim'ing-buth), n. A bath 
largo enough for swimming. 
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swimming-bell (swim'ing-bel), It. 1. A neo- 
tocttljTC. — 2. Some bell-sbiiped part or organ 
whose motions serve to propel an animal 
through the water. 

In the Octopoda they [the arms] are not unfrcquently 
connected hy a web, and form an efltcient snnmimng-beH, 
Encyc, Brit,, XVL 075. 

swimming-belt (swim'ing-belt), «. A kind of 
life-preserver arranged so as to be worn around 
the body as a support in the water, 
swimming-bladder (swim'ing-blad'er), n. The 
swim, sound, or air-bladder of a fisli. it is homo- 
logically a rudimentary lung, ihouith not an organ of res- 
piration, that function being accornplislied hy tlio giils. 
see air-bladder and mmd-i (o). 

swimming-crab (swim'ing-krab), It. A slmflle- 
crab or shuttle-crab; a paddle-erab; any crab 
one or more pairs of whose legs aro expanded 
and fin-like or fitted for swimming, as in the 
family FortuiiirJa:, See cut under pnrW/r-ri«h. 
swimming-fin (swim'ing-fiu), it. The flap of 
the foot with which a heteropod or a pteropod 
swims. P. P. Cmyonicr. 

swimming-foot (swira'iug-fut), it. A foot or 
leg fitted for swimming; a natatorial limb; 
in crustaceans, a swirameret: correlated with 
icalking-foot nnd/oot-Jnin. Such feet aro usual- 
ly abdominal, and are technically called jilcn- 
See out under Apiis. 

swimmingly (swim'ing-li), ntfr. In an easy, 
gliding manner, as if swimiuin"; smoothly; 
easily; without obstruction; with great suc- 
cess; prosperousl.v. [Colloq.] 

}fnx. Can such a rascal ns thou art hope for honour? . . . 
Gctn. Yes; aiul bear it too, 

Am! bear it firivuniiirfly. 

Fletcher («n<i rrophetess. i. 3. 

And now, fora time, nflairs went on sicxviMWighj ; money 
became tin plentiful ns in the modern days of paper cur- 
rency, and, to use the popular plirase, "a wonderful im- 
pulse was given to public prosperity." 

Jniiig, Knickerbocker, p. 233. 

swimmingness (swim'iug-ncs), it, The state of 
swimming; an appearance of swimming; es- 
pecially, tearfulness; u melting look. 

You sec tliat picture has a sort of a — lia, Foible! a 
Rrimmuijnm in the eye— yes, lil look so. 

Congrcir, Way of tlic Woild, iii. 5. 
Ills eyes were black too, but had nothing of fierce or in- 
solent ; on the contrarj*, a ceilain melancholy fnimtnw'/ 
ness. irof/Wr, Letters, II. 02. 

swimming-plate (swim'iiig-jilat), ». A wooden 
plate fittodlo the hand or foot for as.sistance in 
swimming. It is little used, 
swimming-pond (swim'ing-pond),«. An arti- 
ficial pond, generally witli a .slo]iing bottom, in 
wliioh swimming is learned or practised, 
swimming-school (swim'ing-skiil), n, A place 
where persons arc taufiht to swim, 
swimming-spider (.swim'iug-spi'der), ». An 
aquatic spider ahlo to swim; n watcr-.spider; a 
member of the old divisiou A'dlaiitcs. .See cut 
uiulcr Argyromlu. 

swimming-stone (swim'ing-st on), «. [A literal 
translation of tlio G. scliwiinmxiciit.'} A very 
cellular variety of flint; .an imperfectly formed 
flint: sometimes called Jlniilnlonr, also in Ger- 
man xcliifiiniiil.iotcl, and in Frciicli qmiri: iiir- 
tiijiic. 

swimming-tub (swim'ing-tub), u. In oilini- 
jirhiliitg and wall-piipcr iiiainif., a tub used to 
bold the color, fitted with a floating (liapliragiu 
of fabric on which the printing-block is laid to 
take up color. 

swindle (swin'dl), r. /. ; pret. and pp.siriiulUil, 
ppr. swindling. [A back-formation < swindler, 
taken as ‘cheater,’ < swindle, v., cheat, + -ci'i; 
but the noun jirecedcs the verb in E.] To 
cheat or defraud. I'lic wont implies, commonly, re. 
coarse to petty amt mean aitillccs for obtaining money 
ivliich may or may not be strictly illegal, 
laimotte, , . . under pretext of Sliding a treasure, . . , 
bad sicindlrd one of tliem out of COO livres. 

Si, de la Varennp, quoted in Cailylu'a Diamond Necklace, 

[xvi., note !l. 

swindle (swin'dl), n. [< swindle, a.] 1. Tlie 
act or process of swindling; .a fraudulent 
scheme; an act of cheating; an imposition; a 
fraud. 

There were besides — and tiicyspnang upas If by magic 
— insurances for everytliing: for marriages, for blrtlis, 
for baptisms — rank mrindlett alt. 

Addon, .Social Life in lleign of Queen Anne, 1. 113. 

2. Anything that is deceptive or not what it 
is said or thought to bo. [Colloq.] 

Let 118 take, for example, tliat jiatlietic smndlc, tlio 
Bridge of Siglis IlotrcUr, Venetian Life, I. 

BWindleable (swin'dl-a-bl), n. [< swindle + 
-tibic,'] Capable of being sxvindled; easily 
duped. [Itare.] 

384 
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I look cnsily sivindleahle. 

M. CoUiiis, Tlioughts in my Gnrrlen, L £83. {Encyc. Diet.) 
swindler (swin'dier), w. [< G. scluoindler (=p. 
::\Gcndclaar)^ an extravagant projector, a swin- 
dler, < schivindchit be dizzy, act thoughtlessly, 
cheat, freq. of scincindeiu decay, sink, vanish, 
fall, = AS. swindavt languish. Gf. sivim^."] One 
who swindles; one who defrawds or makes a 
in’actice of defrauding others; a cheat; a rogue. 

After tliat you turned Rt«nd/rr, and pot out of gaol by 
an net for the relief of insolvent debtors. 

Foote, The Capuelitn, it. 

swindlery (snin'dlcr-i), ». Tlio aet.s or prac- 
tices of a stviiidler; roguery. [Rare.] 

Strindlery and lUaekpuardisiu have stretched hands 
across the CImnne], and saluted mutually. 

Cailyle, I'reiicli Rev., I. ii. 6. 

swindling (swin'dling), p. a. Fraudulent; 
cheating: as, a swnidltiif/ opcrjition. 
swine (swin), ; i>l. swtnc, [< l^IE. .<twwCf 
,s7n/ar. 6tn« (both sing, and pi.), < AS. (pi. 
.sjrftO* idfJ. swiiic, = OS. airin = OFries. sivhi 
= JID. sivijn, D. zwfjti = MLG. sichif LG. sain 
= OHG. ^ilIG. mciil, G. .'ichiccin = Icel. svbi = 
Sw. Dan. = Goth, .svre/a, a swine; ef. Pol. 
sicnua ss Bohein. ,v»n«r, Russ, avincya, a swine 
tsr/a/.Yf, a j»ig. .vm/m, swinish, etc.); orig. ad- 
jectival forms (ef. I^ol. mhii, adj.), like L. sui- 
aa5 (> F. sutHe), of or pertaining to .swino; with 
ndj. formative from the form soon in L. .s?w 
= Gr. mct ‘l* a sow: see Mur-.] 1. An ungu- 
late iion-rumtnant qujidi-upod, of tho family 
Siiithr ill a broad souse; any hog, pig, sow, or 
boar; in the plural, these animals collectively. 
The word fs commonly used In tlic plural, swine, as a col- 
lective noun, mcatiinp several Individuals of a given spe- 
cies, us of the domestic hop, or several kinds of sulniBh 
.nnlmals, as tlic hop. the wart-hop, the peccary, the babl- 
russa, etc. 1 he most important bi-eeds of swine are those 
oripinated In Lnplaml dm Inp tho present ceiituiy*. Some 
have been produced by crossing native !i(»p8wlth China 
and Italian (Neapolitan) breiHls Among (he most promi- 
nent are the follow inp the llctkshircs, black pigs, with 
white on the feet, face, tip of the tail, and oecasionally on 
the arm, and erect earsot lueditim si/e; tho Essex, black 
pips of siiiall to medium sl/e. w ith small cars at llr&t erect, 
later drooping; and the Vorkslurcs. a well-csl.ahlishcd 
iirced of larpe and small hops of white color, resembling 
tlic Suffolk breed, also with white skin and small upright 
ears .Neapolitans represent a breed of rntlier small Ital- 
ian sw inc. seldom bred in the t'liitcd States. They lire dc- 
scillicd ns luuiiip a bliiish-pliim or slaty color, the skin 
nearly free from hair, and the cars small, standing forw.aul 
horl/ontallj. The Cnplisli varieties, especially the llerk- 
shirts, arc I.irpily bred in the t nited States, where arc nl.so 
raised a number «if n.itive bree«lfl. The rolaml-Clilna ori- 
ginated during the pre«enl century in Ohio from sevend 
breed®, inclndmp some so-called China hops. They are 
eharacleri/ed hj a dai k spotted or black coloi, small, broad, 
sHpiitly eoncat e Lice, and line, drooping ears. The Dnioc- 
.Icrscy. of unknown origin, has been bred In New.lcrscy for 
many vc.ars ; they arc l.u-po red animals w itli lopped ears. 
The Chester white oripinated in Chester county, I’cnnsyl- 
vanla Clie.slures and Victorias arc wliltc sivinc, oijpl- 
iiutlnp In New S'ork Stale, which do not represent distinct 
breeds. Sec cuts under babintsf^n, hoar, Artiodactyla, gy* 
sutev*. mcyo'itcrman, peccary, niul PotamocUa'nis. 

.Sclic liroii.it (mm the kychciic 
A Scheld of a wyldc suynne, 
llastelcttiiH ill pal.antyne. 

Sir Peyrerant, 1. 139'<. 

Wo never KillM so large a smue ; so lloioe, too, 

I never met wltli jot. 

Flrteher {and antitherl), I’niphelo®®, i. 3. 

One great Hogg may doe as much iiilsrhief in athudcii 
as many little Saine. MiWm, Eikonokln>tei-, Iv. 

2. A nuNTU, degraded pei^aon; a Iiuggisii in- 
dividual. [Hlniig.]— Intestinal fever of swine. 
Same as hny-cUrdcra (which see, under cholera). Comp.iro 
mnnr-playuc. 

swine-backedt, «. Convex; Lo(;-bapke(l. 

Fourthly (a quc.stlon may he asked |, in coiilinp or sheer- 
ing, w’lietlier highorlow, whether Miinewhat sirinr-bacKcd 
(I must use sliooters* woids) or saddic-backed, whether 
round or square shorn? 

Ascham, ToxoidillllS (cd. 18G4), p. 123. 

swine-bread (Bnin'bred), n. 1. Tlio cartlinut 
or liawicinit, Si-o hnirknnt. — 2. Same as smv- 
iircail . — 3. The tniflie. 
swine-cotet, »• A Iii^sly. Paisgrarc. 
swine-cress (swli/lcres), n. See Senebirra. 
swine-dninkf (sxviii'ilrunjjk), «. Very ilriiuk, 
as if brought to the level of ii swino by intoxi- 
eation. 

Drunkenness Is his heal virtue, for lie will lie «?nne- 
drunk. Shak., All’s Well, iv. .3, 2b(J. 

swine-feather (swin'foTn‘'6r), «. Same as 
sieine’s-feather. 

swinefish (swin'flsb), n. 1. Tlie wolf-fish, 
Anurrhiclias lupus: so eallcd from tho way it 
works its snout. Seo cfit under Annrrhicitas. 
— 2. Tho banded mddor-fish, Seriola iiomtlii. 
[Narrasansott Bay, U. S.] 
swine-flesh (swin'flcsU), «. [< ME. swinjiesrit 
(= G. sehiceinfleiseh)’, (. swine + flesh, 2 Porij, 
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swine-grass (swin'gras), n. Same as knot- 
grass, 1. 

swineherd (swin'herd), n. [< swine + herd^.j 
A herder or keeper of swine. Also swineward. 

“The curse of St. Without upon these infernal porkers ! “ 
said tho Sirinc-herd. Scolt, Ivanlioe, i. 

swineherdship (swin'herd-ship), n. [< swine- 
herd -f -s/i!]).] The office orposition of a swine- 
herd. 

The ncctlie king . . . 

An vndcv-swinchcni dship did seme. 

Warner, Albion’s England, iv. 84. 

swine-oat (swin'ot), n. Tho naked oafc, Avoid 
iivdci, grown for tho nso of pigs, as in Cornwall, 
swine-penny (swin'peii^i), n. A piece of money 
rooted up by swino. [Local, Eng.] 

Here (Littlcborough) . . . great numbers of coins have 
been taken up in plouphinp and digging, which they call 
Swine-pcnics, because those creatures sometimes i out them 
up. De/oc, Tour through Gieat Britain, III. 9. (Davies.) 

swine-plague (swin'plag), An infectious 
disease of swino, appearing in more or less 
c.N’tonsive opizodtics, in wbich usually most 
of tho animals o.Kposcd to the infection suc- 
omnb. The disease is caused by specific bacteria, and is 
localized in the lungs, giving rise to pneumonia and pleu- 
risy. The digestive tract may be secondarily involved. 
In such cases diphtheritic intlammation of the mucous 
membrane of the large intestine is present. Swine-plapnc 
is not readily distinguished from liop-cholcra. In the 
latter disease the lesions, chiefly limited to the laige in- 
testine, are in tho form of round button-shaped ulcers 
anti diplithcrilic patches. Lung-disense is slight or ab- 
sent. The specific bacteria causing hop-cholera aro readily 
distinguished from those of swine-plague, and upon this 
distinction tlic diagnosis Is mainly based. The introduc- 
tion of diseased swine into a herd is probably tlie main 
cause of the spreading of both maladies. 

swine-pox (swin'pohs), ». Cbicken-pox. Also 
swinc^n 2)ox. 

The sninc's-pox overtake yon ! there ’s a curse 
For n Turk, that eats no hop’s fiesh. 

Massinger, Ucnegado, i. 3. 

It did not prove the small-pox. hut only the 

Pepys, Diary, Jan, 1.3, 1059. 

swinery (swi'ni*r-i), pi. sivincrics (-iz). [< 
stvinc + -cn/,] A place wliere swine are kept; 
a piggery; lioncc, a bordo of swine or swinish 
persons. 

Thus ore parterres of Richmond and of Kew 
Dug up for bull, and cow, ami ram, and ewe. 

And Windsor-Park so glorious made a swinerii. 

Wolcot (P. Pindar), Works, p. 210. (Davies.) 

Tlic enlightened public one huge Gndarenes-jua’jicry. 

Carlyle, Nigger (Question. 

swine’s-bane (swinz'ban), n. Same as sow- 
Imnc. 

s’wine*s-cress (swin//kreh), n. 
cress. 

swine's-feathert (swin/'fcTii^er), 
n, (a) A broad-bhulotl spear used 
in the boar-hunt. Soo hvnr-sjicnr. 

(b) A similar weapon used in war, 
to wbicli many diCferent forms 
were given. 

swine’s-grass (swinz'gras), n. 

Samo ns knot-f/rnss, 1. 
swinesheadt(swiiiz'hp{l), u. [ME. 

.'tu'ijnc.shcrd, < AS, siruic.s hvdfod, a 
v^wine’s Imad: sol* xswr/hcand head.] 

A stupid person ; a dolt. 

Ho seyde, "TIiou John, thou sivyncshecd, 
awuk." Chancer, llucve’s Talc, 1. 342. 

swine's-snout (swinz'hnont). «. 

The dandelion, 2\iraxticiim offivb 
ludc: so called from the form of 
its recoptacle after fruiting. 
swine*s-snccory (swinz'suk*'o-ri), 

71. See succory. 
swinestone (swin'ston), iu Samo tis sthiksiojic. 
swine-sty (stviiFsti), ». [< ME. .swinsty (=^ID. 

swijusiijc = OHG. sicntsiigc = Icel. sviusti); < 
swiuc + s#//2.] A pigsty, 
swine-thistle (swiu'this''''!), u. Same as sow- 
thistle. 

swineward (swin'ward), u. [Formerly also 
awimvard; < swiiw + ward.] Same as swiuc- 
■ herd. 

Nccro to the ilay-pole on the way 
This sluggish Kit’immrrf met me. 

11’. Browne, Shepherd’s Pipe, ii. 

swineyardt (swin'yllrd), n. [A corruption of 
swineward.] 1. A swineherd or swineward. 
llcrds-mcn, or mrinyai'dft. 

Bishoj), ]\lnrruw of Astrology, p. 30. (IlaUiivcU.) 

2. A boar, as the chief or master of tho herd. 

ThcMi sett down the .wineyard [the boar's head). 

The foe to the vlneyanl, 

Let Bacchus ciowne his fall. 

Chii''tina!! Prince, p. 24. (Narcs.) 


Same as swinc- 


Sninc’b feallwr. 
i6th century. 
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swing 


swinge 


swing (swing), V . ; pret. swuug or swauff, pp. 
swung, ppr. swinging, [< ME. swingcn, swj/ngcn 
(pret. swung, pp. swungcn, swongvn), < AS. swing- 
an (pret. swung, pp. swungcn), intr. fly, flutter, 
flup with the wings, tr. heat, dash, scourge, = 

OS. swingan = OEries. swingu = D. swingcn = 
MLG. swingcn, fly, flutter, swing, throw, boat, 
scourge, = OHGr. swingun, swingcn, G. 

schwingen, swing, rise, soar, z= Sw. swingu = 
Dan. si'ingc, swing, whirl, = Gotli. **swiggwnn 
(indicated by the above fomis, and by the deriv. 
"swaggwjan,' in comp, uf-swaggwjun)', akin to 
swinic'nml swunJ:^, and perhaps ult. to swag, 
swag. Hence swinge'^, ,sir/ar//ct, etc.] I. in- 
irans. 1. To move to and fro, as a body sus- 
pended from a lixed point or lino of support ; 
vibrate ; oscillate. 

Wo thought It not niniss to try If a pendulum would 
fuciiirr faster or conthiue firininnu Kingcr In onr rccuiver, 
in case of oxlninstion of the uir, than olheru 1‘Ne. 

Itoiilr, sjirlng of the Air. xt\ 1. 
In the lowej-s I pbcetl great hells that xjrnn,'?, 

Moved of themsel> es, Ith silver sound. 

7V/injM'ni, I’alace of .\rt, 

2. To move or O'^cillato in any])hine about a 
fixed point or line ol su]iport ; often witli round: 
ns, a gate swings on its liinges; the boom of 
a v(»>sel swini/s round. 

r.'iuns and Satj rs l»eat the grnuiid 
In cadence, and sllentm Firninj 
I'hlKuaj and tliul «lth nlld l|n« ern cnoMieil 

iirfA, Toner of ><iun<l. f-t. 10 
The gate' mnni-j haekn anl at Ills shouleii n <inl 

U'lffroiM Morn-, r.arttd> Taradl''e, III »r>l 

3. To mo\a> w it Ij a fn'e sn n \ ing motion, tis ■sol- 
diers on the mar<'h: sometiinos, to tiiovr uilh 
a bonneing motion. Soo .ywiuging^ , ji. o 

The ho\. . ^^Hhnn Indignant In"K ami a' much ind'e 
a' he could make, nnufi «)ut of the rooTn. 

hir^rn*. Onr .'lutual Trleml, (I 
Thej (the Trn»‘'l’m trooiivi nnin'i along tin nnd !<• \lri/, 
aero" the gra\e hi-'-prlnklnl plain of Nlar'-la- 1 our ami 
thnmgh the en'.mgniiu il gorgi' of ( Jra' 1 1"U< 

/."ire lU'imari.k II M 
ITom atiollier >*lrtet rifjn';«in atnnki)lh«l IiiglM'lth 
hidden' .srnf-nrr f Mo i , l\ -I. 

4. To move backward and forward on a su"- 
]>ended rope <ir on a scat su^poielcd \>\ jopos; 
ride in a ‘^w mg. 

On tun n< .ir i Ims the rlaek* n d < ord I hnng, 

Non high, non (‘in, no Illoiin Uii'hwn(;i / 

•^hepin rd ' W « < k. ^l<t|ld:^^ , 1 P»t 

5. Sant., to mo\ o or llojit round w it li t In- w md 
or tple, a slop riding nt a single anchor. 

A ffhlp of 1 ^ ri n as / mo nii'MiL'li till i«hor« 

It illoini l/orri/. Il.irthl) T.indl-e, HI 

0. l’(» In* liangi’d; be •'U-p«-nilcd li\ the loM-k 
till dead, [t 'olloq. j 

for Ihb act 

hid Ilron nrigg /m/e/ 

J’i‘rtni of Aiifijiin-foii, p 7 tltortr- > 

\l)d mm the\ trl< d (he det d to !il<lt 

Tor .a little turd « hbjn r d. “ I’en Irun e jou ma) rmtot 
/.’or/i«oji Ingold'liN h<geml«, 1. !;.*■» 


I chanced to see a year ago men at work . . . suHtiffinr; 
a block of granite of the sixe of the largest of the Stone- 
henge columns with an ordinary derrick. 

Emerson, English Traits, xvi. 

3. lienee, to inaimg(3; control: as, to swing a 
largo business, [Colloq.] — 4. To move as if 
by swinging about an axis or fixed point ; cause 
to move in a way resembling in some degree the 
motion of a sj)oko of a wheel. 

lly mc.'vns of tlic i-allroad, troops can he stcuiiff across 
from bay to bay as the exigencies of the war may require. 

Jour. Mil. Service Just., X. 68S. 

5. To susi>end so as to hung freely between 
I»oin(s of support; suspend freely. 

Fair the trclllscd viiie-htiticlics 
Are stnntfj across the higli elm-trcca. 

iriVfmm Morris, J.arllily TnnuHfic, I, 851. 

Gf. To pack, as herrings, in casks or barrels. 

Wee c.all It the rtriiutinp at herrings, "hen hec [we?! 
cade them. Soshc, fjvntcii .stulfc (llarl. Misc., VI. 170> 
Hoisted and swung. See hoht.—To swing a ship, to 
htliig the shiit's iiead to every point of the compass In sue* 
ce'Hion in older to ii<)cert.aiii tliu iimoiint of local dcGa* 
tlon «»r conipa'''»-error on each heading by comparing the 
niqiarent ami true bearing' of some dhtant object. — To 
swing tllO basC-llllC. to tmn'fer a niimtier of reghtered 
claim*' bodily t(» a fre?h ba’^e-Ilne. (AiiHtndia.) 
swing (swing), /I. [< ME. < AS. swin//, 

n blow, = OEries. .sinngc — OlIG. swing, MTIG. 
swine = Sw. Dan. snug, a swing, flourish ; from 
tin* verb.] 1. Tlie act of swinging; anoscilln- 
lion or viiuation; the sweej* of n body moving 
in susjM*nsion from or alnnit a fixed sniqmrt : 
used w itli iimch latitude and often figuratively. 

The ram that batters down tlie wall. 

Tor tlie great xin'iio and rmleiie**' of his pohe. 

They place In fore )i1h haiiil that made !li<* engine. 

Shak , T. ami 1. .‘k CO". 
\ll itt.ateH ha%e ehange** bun led with the rtriint- 
Of chance and time, Ktll! riding to and fro. 

i*tiaTlr*, r.mblein'. 111 1. 
On the pa\age l»< I't |o*»k'd lie ; 

Her tireath was j»tnmg, her hair wa** lang, 

.\nd tw bt' d w an about Uie tree. 

Amt wltli a tinn-i elie e.uiie ab'uit. 

AVi;ij» (ChlldV IkOIad-, 1. HI). 
\ bttti r j»‘'Utb Ian. . . . !ic(W. Ilarllttl »mote w Ith the 
■ tme umxpM't'd firin'/««f lib Hall Tory, Whig, Uadle.tl, 
in former. I topi \nl»t. Iientliamite. ( Iiiitehman, I)b*“*nt< r, 
I rt e thlnio r HuUrrr, ('harle' Ijimb. 

2. fno* or "W inging mo\ »‘tiieiii or gait: often 
used tignrat i\ ria . 

lie ma<le up the Oowgatr at a niphl rtfiivj ; he had for- 
gutten ►•■in. » ng.igt um ot. 

/>r. ./ Urotm. Uat> ami hb Tib-nd* 
1 h>- eomt»*'lli**» I' di’*t|ngul*>li« d by the true Uubi mian 
eo-Mfi amt * nipb itb im*\t ment 

.lfA''«.rorii. No. p. P'>. 
In th** '•li* pb« rd * t'.ib ud. r w e li wv. fur the llr*t time In 
the . « ntury , lie /win t Ih* eMinmand. tin* \ d le-.uirce' 
.'f the re d jH., t. /,*. H' (7inrc/i, sp« n«‘ r. ll 

3. .\ Imt* or eord. ••iispoiided and hanging loo‘*e, 
‘*n winch soiiietliing may swing er oseinato; 
fsjo-eiullN . a seat s)ni,^ by a r«>j«e or ropes, i)h* 
• •ml*- of wbieli are fa'^t**iHMl to points of sup- 


Swinging pubstago To swing around 

'T round lllO circle, t.» m ike a (.'Unplr le 1 lr« ml a* In 
going from pi tee to plnce al-o (■> vnr abuK PKi n 
w L.i()ierco(.k ill oih ► opiiitofi'. (rim < I’litlnu dlv i* 

I'M, I 

Aft<r the (ri.tl lugm, tli. pn «lili nt ( \iidrew Jithti<<iiil 
madr .t toiir through tin’ mir(liwr*t, trhh h wa' eal|««l 
nmoriiii nomil t/,r nrrlr. bri.ui**!- In lib ►[>.. i In ' In 

• li-iland lli.it lie hid romt/ nr^uml tl.i- i ntlrr ardr <if 
«-llli t *, from .ddirmaii t.. pn ’■nb nt 

r C'lr Aior-r /.'i"/ III -f.'i 
To swing clear, t“ ode at amlmr a' a i ••'•'•i I. w Ithout 
eollldliig ulth any nl.jK't oft. n leid flgur.ithely Sym. 

1. etc. Si '• n-r’, : 

II. fruM'. 1. 'I'o eaiiso to sw ay or osrillatc : 
cause to X’djriiti . as a body siispi-mlcl m ihr 
air; caiisi* i.i mo>r bac).^\ard ami forward bo. 
lots or about a ('i\cil poiut or hue of support. 

'I In \ grl on rojM ft' yon mu«t hio t -len the chlldn-n, 
and are /-irn/i;/ liy tlnlr men \l*lt;inl-. 

Slfflr ''piitator, No. t'O 
Ihe piMiduluiiiH Win riniii'j through rl\ < oim eiith e 

• lay H and idght- at < .i> h pkiee 

.|n)'*r Jour '’>1 ;!d fer , .\ b •(‘'1. 

2. To support and move in s.iuic way ro.sorn- 

bling or suggest ing tin* movement of a suspend- 
ed boily. as a pendulum; move froely tlirough 
tlie air: used of a great variety of aets: as, to 
swing arms in walking; to 'firing a club 

about one's liead ; to .‘^initg a stone y\itli a 
crane. 

The llery Tybalt, with hb hwonl prepirtil, 

Which a*' he hreathnl delhince to my e.irf, 

He nruwj idioat hb head and cut the whub 

•SVeiA., 11, and .1 . 1. 1 lls. 
(. 0 , hallled coward ! le*!! I nin upon thee, . . . 
t)r sicinn thee in the air, then da'h tliee dow n, 

To the li.irard of thy bnilii*' and pliritter'd fihle' 

Milton, S. A., 1. T.MO. 
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port at the same distanee abo\e tin* ground, 
iii'tweeii which tin* •-eat hangs freely, us<*d in 
till' sport of swinging baekward and forward. 
•Swings are also made in wliieh strips of wood 
lak(* the jilace of the rope. 

St. mi fii t up jriroi'/« In the •treel, and get money of th(*vc 
who will i*wlug ill tlnni Ihtmjn^r, Voy.ige*, an, IGvs. 

4. rreeeouise; almiidontiieiit to any motive; 
one’s own way; unri’sliaineil liberty or license. 
Hu' you ilone vet? take your whole K*nn7 of auger; 

I’ll hear all w itli cout« iil. 

/.Viiii. atnl I'l., I.lttle rreiicli Lawyer, 11. 8. 
IaI tliem ba»L* tbeir Jfin'n;/ tliat aUict to be terribly sin- 
gular. (f. Ifnrvett, Tour Letters. 

'I'he man who . . . ile**lred to thrust the world a'lde 
and take lib Indulgence untnteirupled nml iiu- 

eliecked. ' Oodirin, Fleetwood, vU. 

6. Unrestrained tendeiiey; natural bent: ns, 
tlie swing of jiropensities. 

\Vere It not for tlicse, cbll government' were not ahlo 
to ht;ind before (lie iire\niUng sti'inu of eornipt nature, 
which would know no IioiieHty tint mUantage. 4*^otrfA. 


6. In a lathe, the distance between tbc head- 
center and the bed or ways of the machine, 
this distance limiting the diameter of the work 
placed in the lathe: hence a lathe may be de- 
scribed as having a G-inch swing, an 18-ineh 
swing, etc. in order to increase the swung, a gap or de- 
pression is sometimes made in tlie bed ot a lathe, when 
the machine is called a gap-hed lathe. See lathe'^. 

7. In a carriage-wheel, the apparent cant or 
leaning outward of the upper half of the wheel ; 
tho dish or dishing of thoAvheol. See dish,v. t., 2. 
— 8. The rope or chain reaching forxvard from 
tho end of the tongue of a wagon along Avhich 
a team in front of tho w’hcelers is hitched by a 
swinglotreo. This team is said tobetw theswing. 
Hence — 9. Tho team so harnessed; in a six- 
horse or six-mtilo team, tho pair of animals be- 
hveon tho wheelers and the lenders; also, the 
po.sition of this pair of animals, or their rela- 
tion to the rest of tho team. — 10. In xihoiog.: 
{a) A swing-back, (i) Tho motion or func- 
tion of a swing-back, including the single swing 
and tho double swing. The single string Y)ro\ide&lov a 
change of the vrrtic.al angle of the sensitive plate ; the rfou- 
hie string, in addition to the motion of the single swing, 
admits of a change In the Iioiizontal angle. See fTn'nj- 
tacA-.— Full swing, (n) Same as suing, it., 4. 

In the great chorus of song with which England gi eeted 
the dawn of this century, Imllvlduallty had/u/f siring. 

J. C. Shairjy, Aspects of Toetry, p. mi 

{}>) With eager haste; with violence and Impetuosity: an 
elliptical tiua.sl-ad\erhial use. — In fuUSWlng, in fall opc 
ration or working; in full blast. 

.\nd In the reign of Henry’s son, when every kind of 
alteration, nllenalion, nml sacrilege was la /nil striiuf, 
Latimer hceanie the .Jeremiah of the Ecfonnatlon. 

It. IT. Hist. Church of Eng., il. 

swing-back (swing'bak), n. In n pliotographic 
ramora, n device, varying in its details, wlierc- 
by the bade of the camera, which carries the 
ground gla'^s and tho sensitized idate on which 
tlie jiiclurc is taken, can be made to oscillate 
and then i»e IiximI in a desired position. Its chief 
object b to nilinlt of bringing the plate more nearly into 
paoillilbm w ith the object to he photograidicd than cun 
ofti-ri be accompllsbid without tills de'Icc, the result be- 
ing a better fi'cuv and the avoidance of exaggerated con- 
\irgence of panillel lines phcIj as occurs In the plctiiic 
wlu-n the cameni mn«t he tilted to take In objects placed 
much above or much below it. .See rtnie;, n., 10 (6). 
swing-beam (swing'bc-m), n. Same as swing- 
hohtt r. 

swing-boat (swing'bot), n. A boat-sbaped env- 
riago slung from a frame, swinging in which is 
a favorite nnuboincnt with young people at 
fair*-, t*tc. 

\ll tlie f ar.uans and striug-lonl*, and w hat not, used to 
a**-* mble tliere. 

.lf(M//.rjr, Iximlon Labour and I/mdon Poor, 111. 107. 

swing-bolster (swing'bol-'stcr), n. A truck- 
boNtor which bctirs on sjiriJigs that are sup- 
jiortcd bv a transver.-o tiinlH*r called a spring- 
plunh, nliich is suspcMidcd by hangers or links, 
so iliat it can swing laterally to tlio trnek: so 
called in di'-tinction from a rigid holster. Car- 
JiuiUhr's Diet. See cut wmior rar-trnc}:. 
SWlng-bridgO (''Wing'brij), n, A bridge that 
may be moved aside by swinging (eitlicr as a 
whoh* or iti sections), so as to alTord passage 
for sliijH on a river or a canal, at the mouth of 
• lock*', or the like. See cuts under bridge and 
ntstb . 

BW’ing-chum (swing'chern), a. Aformofbox- 
eliurn slung in a frame and worked by swing- 
ing. 

swing-devil (swingMt'v*’!), u. A local name of 
tin* swift, a bird. See swift, a., 4. 
swinge^ (swinj), r. f. ; pret. and pp. .'^wingtd, 
ppr.swingf ing. [Formerly, sometimes. ; 
< .ME. swengen, x AS. sirrngan (= OFries. swen- 
ga^, sliake, toss, causal of .wriar/aa, swing, bent : 
see swing. Swinge (< AS. .'^wingan) is rehitetl 
tf)Mr/af/*(< AS. .vir/ar/ria), ixssinge f AS. sengan) 
i*' related to s/af/ (< AS. .v»a//aa).] 1. Tobeat: 

strike; \vhi]»; of persons, tocliastise; punish. 

Once lie nring'd mu till my bones did nke. 

(rVevnr, (Jeorgc-a-Orecnc. 

lU* not too bold ; for, If you be, I'll siringe you. 

I'll striii'h' you monstrously, without all pity. 

Ftftchrr, \Vlt without >ioticy, iv, 

Wali'olo, late secretary of war. Is to he stringed for 
bribery. Sirift, .Journal to Stella, xxxix. 

2t. To ninvp, ns n Insli; liisli; swine. 

riie Mon rowv.’d, and rudlc.'.xqi his Cro't, . . . 

Tlien often sirxndging, with hi' sinnewy train, 
Somtimes his side', Bointlmes the dusty I'lain, 

He whet.s his rage. 

Sglvestcr, tr. of Hu Eartas's W’ecks, I. G. 
And. wroth to see his kingdom fall, 

Strindnes the scaly horrour of his folded tall. 

.VeVfoM, Ode, Nativity, 1. 172, 



swinge 

When I was a scholar in Padua, faith, then I could have 
sicinged a sword and buckler. 

Devil's Charter{\mi), quoted by Stevens. (Nares.) 
3. To forge; wold together, as hy beating with 
u hammer; swage. 

swingel (smnj), n. [< swUujc^, v.J l. a lash- 
ing movement; a lash. 

The shallow water doth her force infringe, 

And renders vain her tail's impetuous stringe. 

n'aller, Battle of the Summer Islands, iii. 
2t. Sway; control. 

That whilome here hare swinfje among the best 

Sackvilla, Ind. to Jlir. for Jfags , st. 20, 
Holy church hath home a great mcinge. 

Tundalc, Ans. to Sir T. llore, etc. (Parker Soc. , 1850), p. 12, 

[side-note. 

swinge^t (swin j), v. t. [An irreg., appar. forced, 
form, with inserted w, of siiiffc: see siiiffc.] To 
singe. 

The scorching flame sore nciiirjed all his face. 

i!penscr, F. Q., I. vi. 20. 

SWingeSf (swinj), «. [< swinge^, r.] A singe. 

Beau, and FI. 

swinge-buckler (swinj'buk'lSr), n. [< sicingc^, 
+ ohj. JiteWer.] A swash-buckler. 

You had not four such m-inge-bucklcrs in all the inns o' 
court again. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 24. 

swingeing (swiu',iing), p. a. [Also swiiigiiu/; 
ppr. of swi>igc\ t).] Great; huge. [Colloq.]' 
When I said now I will begin to lie, did I not tell you 
a nnnging Lie then, when I had been accustomed to lie 
for so many Years, and I liad also told a Lie just tlie 
iloment before? 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 271. 
A suinging storm will sinff you sticli a lullaby. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iv. 3. 

I don't advise you to go to law ; but, if your jurj' were 
Cliristians, they must give su'ingeing damages, that ’s all. 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews, il 5, 
Christmas eve was a shiny cold night, a creaking cold 
night, a placid, calm, m'nf/cinj cold night. 

C. D. Warner, llacklog Studies, p. 204. 

swingeingly(swin'jmg-li), Hugely; vast- 
ly; greatly. ^ Also sxvinginghj. [Colloq.] 
swingel (swing'gl; sometimes swin'jel, with 
reference to swinge)^ ??. If. An obsolete spell- 
ing of 5in«y?ci.— 2. Same as swingle^, 2, 

Floors send up the sound 
Of tlie sivinjcVs measured stroke. 

F. Lucas, quoted in The Academy, Jan. 25, 1890, p. 59 . 

S'Wingerl (swing'^r), n. [< swing + -erl.] One 
who or that whicli swings. 
swinger2 (swin'jSr), H. [< Sirmpcl + -crl.] 1. 
One who or that which swinges. — 2. Anything 
very CT'eat or astonishing; a stunner; hence, 
a bold lie ; a whopper. [Colloq.] 

Next crowne the bowle full 
With gentle lainbs-wool ; 

Adde sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 

With store of ale too ; 

And thus ye must doe 
To make the wassaile a sivinger. 

BerrieJe, Twelfe Night. 
How uill he rap out presently half a dozen sicingers, to 
get off cleverly! 

Echard, Obs. on Ans. to Cont. of Clergj', p. 159, 

swing-handle (S'sving'han''''dl), n, A handle of 
any utensil fitted on one or more pivots; es- 
pecially, a hail, or upright arched handle, so 
ari’anged as to be dropped orraised at pleasure, 
swinging! (swing'ing), n, [Verbal n. of swing^ 
y.] The act of moving back and forth; espe- 
cially, the sport or pastime of moving in a 
swing. 

Swinging ... is a childish sport, in which the per- 
former is seated upon the middle of a long rope, fastened 
at both ends, a little distance from each other, and the 
higher above his head the better. 

^rutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 399. 
swinging! (swing'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of swing, v.'] 
Having or marked by a free sweeping move- 
mentlike or suggesting that of a pendulum: as, 
a swinging step. See cuts imdev sign and phono- 
graph. 

swinging^ (swin'jing),p. a. See swingemg. 
swinging-block (swing'ing-blok), n. Same as 

swing-stock. 

swinging-boom (swing'ing-bom), n. A boom 
having one end fastened to the side of the ship 
abreast of the fore swifter, used at sea to ex- 
tend the foot of the lower studdingsail. In 
port it is swung out at right angles so that 
boats may be fastened to it. Also called lower 
uoom. 

S^ngingly! (swing'iug-li), adv. In an oscil- 
lating or swajdng manner. 

. The fiendish groans of the camels, as they stalked siving- 
ingly along. O’Donovan, Merv, x. 

swingingly2 (swin'jing-li), adv. See swinge- 
tnghj. 
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swinging-post (swing'ing-post), «. The post 
to which a gate is hung, 
swinging-saw (swing'ing-sa), n. A saiv swing- 
ing from an axis overhead ; a swing-saw. 
swingism (swing'izm), n. [< Swing (see def.) 
+ -ism.'} In £ng. hist, the practices of those 
agitators who, from 1830 to 1833, were in the 
habit of sending threatening letters signed 
“*Sjn«/7”or “Captain to farmers, landed 
proprietors, etc., commanding them to give up 
the use of the threshing-machine, to pay higher 
wages to their empIo3'ees, etc., and in case of 
non-compliance threatening the destruction of 
the obnoxious person’s property ; incendiarism 
in the fancied promotion of the interests of 
agricultural laborers. 

Thus, at onetime, we have burking — at another, siving 
— now suicide is in vogue. 

Buliccr, Night and ifoming 

swing-jack (swing'jak), n. A jack used to re- 
place derailed cars on a railwaj'-track. 
SWmg-knife (swing'uif), n. Same as swingle'^, 1. 
swingle! (swing'gl), n. [Fonnerl}' also swingel; 
< ilE. swingle, swtngcl, sircngyl,< AS. sioingcl (pi. 
swingla, swincgla), a whip, scoiU‘ge, flail, a blow, 
swingcle, a scourging (= MD. swinghel, swen^ 
ghcl, a swingle. = MHG. swcnkcl, swengil, G. 
schirengcl, a clapper (of a bell), handle (of a 
pump), beam, bar, lever, etc.), with noun for- 
mative -cl i-h), < swingau, suing: see swing, 
swinge^. Cf. G. schiringc, sch wing-stock, a swin- 
gle.] 1. A wooden instrument used for beat- 
ing dax and scraping from it the woody parts. 
Also swing-knife, swinglc-stajf, swingling-knifc or 
-staff. 

Stcengyl, for llax or hcmiic. Excudiuiii. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 4e2. 
2. That j)artof a flail which falls upon the grain 
in threshing; a swipple. [Local.]— 3. A kind 
of spoke or lever, like the hand-spike of a cap- 
stan, used in turning the barrel in wire-draw- 
iiig* — 4. One of the radiating arms by which 
the roller of a plate-press is turned, 
swingle^ (suing'gl). r. t.; pvcf.Qudpi). swingled, 
ppr. swingling. [< ME. swinglcn, swingilcn^ 
MD. swinghclen, D. ::wiugclen ; from the notm.] 

1. To clean, as flax, bj' beating and scraping 
\vith a swingle or suing-lmife. 

I bete and swyngylle ficx. Bel. Antiq., II. 197. 

Following tlie dog. approached the jolly-faced fatlicr 
of ilargaret from the barn, where he had been swingling 
5'. Mai^aret, i. 2 . 

2. To cut off the tops of without pulling up 
the roots, as weeds. 

swingle^ (swing'gl), v. i.; pret. and pp. swingled, 
ppr. swingling. [A freq. from swing. Cf. Icel. 
sringla, stray to and fro, = Dan. svingle, reel.] 
1. To dangle; wave hanging. Imp. Diet . — 2t. 
To swing for pleasure. Imp. Diet. 
swingle-bar (swing' gl-bilr), n. Same as swingle- 
trcc. Dc Vision of Sudden Death, 

swingle-staff (swing'gl-staf), n. Same as 
swingle^, 1. 

swingletail (swing'gl-tal), n. The thrasher or 
fox-shark, Alopias vnlpcs. See cut under Alo- 
pias. 

swingletree (swing'gl-tre), n. [< me. swinglc- 
tre, swgnglctrc ; (. swingle, s’wijxQle, lit. ‘a swing- 
er,’ or that whicli swings, + tree: see swingle^ 
and tree. This word is also used in the corrupt- 
ed form singletree. Cf. axlctrcc,} A cross-har, 
pivoted at the middle, to which tlio traces are 
fastened in a cart, can-iage, plow, etc. From sin- 
gletree, a corruption of swingletree, arose the name double- 
tree for the equ.alizing-har to whicli a pair of animals is 
hitched by means of a pair of swingletrces, each center- 
bolted and swinging freely like the doubletree itself. The 
extent of swing of tlie doubletree is generally limited by a 
chain or strap passing to the fore axle on each side. The 
swingletree gives freedom of alternating action to the 
shoulders of the horse, and .also prevents that motion from 
being communicated to the vehicle. In the case of the 
doubletree it further correlates and equalizes the traction 
of the two animals composing the team. Also sicingtree 
whijjlctree. 

swingletree-hook (swing'gl-tre-huk), n. A 
curved metallic liook joined to a ring which is 
fitted over the end of a swingletree. The hook 
receives the truce coming on its side, 
swingling-knife (swing'gling-nif), n. Same as 
swingle'^, 1. 

swingling-macliine (swing'gling-ma-shen^), n. 

A machine for swingling flax. 
swingling-staff(swing'gling-staf), H. Same as 
swingle'^, 1. 

swingling-tow (swing'gling-t6), n. The coars- 
est fiber yielded by the stalks of flax. It in- 
cludes that from which the woody particles can- 
not be perfectly removed in the process of 
swingling. 


swink 

swing-motion (swing'mo'^shqn), n. In railway 
rolling-stock, an arrangement of springs, hang- 
ers, swinging-bolster, and other parts of a car- 
truck that enables tlie car-bod^’ to sway or sving 
laterally on the truck. A car-tiaick arranged in 
this way is called a swing-motion truck. See 
cut under car-truck. 

swing-pan (swiiig'pan), n. In sugar-manuf,, a 
sugar-pan with a spout, hinged at one side so 
that it can be ti;pped to pour out the synip by 
lifting the opposite edge, 
swing-plow (swing'plou), n. 1. Any plow with- 
out wheels. — 2. A turn-wrest plow, or side- 
hill plow. 

swing-press (svdng'pres), n. A baling-press 
the box of which is suspended from above by 
a screw on which it winds as it is rotated. E. 
H. Knight. 

swing-saw (swing'sa), V. A circular saw sus- 
pended at the lower end of a swinging frame 
over a bench, used by moving it over blocks 
which, from their weight or shape, cannot con- 
veniently be fed to the saw. E. H. Knight. 
swing-shelf (swing'shelf), n. A hanging shelf, 
or set of hanging shelves. 

A swing-shelf was loaded with shot-pouches, bullet- 
moulds, powder-horns, and fishing-tackle. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 3. 

swing-stock (swing'stok), n. In jlax-drcssing, 
au upright piece of timber set in a foot-piece, 
and having a blunt edge at the top, over which 
flax is laid to be beaten with a sword-shaped 
wooden implement called a swingle, in the oper- 
ation known as swingling, whereby the shives 
are beaten out of previously retted and broken 
flax to separate the harl. This method has been 
superseded by modern flax-dressing machines. 
Also called swinging-hlock. 
swing-swang (swing'swang), a. [A varied re- 
duplication of swing.} Swinging; drawling. 
EalUwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

SWing-SWang (swing'swaug), n. [Cf. swing- 
swang, a.} A swing back and forth; au oscil- 
lation, as of a pendulum: an imitative word. 
[Colloq.] 

Tho time taken hy a simple pendulum to effect one 
complete oscillation — one — depends on the 

square root of its length, and varies inversely as the square 
root of the local acceleration of gravity. 

A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, viii. 

swing-table (swing'ta''''bl), n. In a machine for 
polishing plate-glass, a movable table or bed 
to which a plate of glass is cemented for pol- 
ishing. Also called runner. 
swing-tool (swing'tdl), n. In fine metal-work, 
a holder which swings on horizontal centers, 
so that it will jueld to unequal pressures, and 
hold a plate resting on it flat against the face 
of a file. E. H. Knight. 
swingtree (swing'tre), n. Same swingletree. 
swing-trot (swing'trot), n. A swinging trot. 
[Rnre.] 

With an appearance of great hurry and business, and 
smoking a short travelling-pipe, he proceeded on a long 
suing trot through the muddy lanes of the metropolis. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 20.5. 

S'Wing-'whEel (siving'li-n'el), h. The wheel in a 
timepiece which drives the pendulum. In a 
watch or halance-clock it is called the balaticc- 
whcel. 

swinish (swi'nish), a. [< ME. 'sroinis/i (Sc. swi- 
nis) (= MHG. swinisch, G. scliwcinisch z= Dan. 
svinsic ) ; < swine + -isfti.] Befitting swine ; like 
swine; gross; hoggish; brutal; beastly: as, a 
swinish drunkard or sot. 

Swinish gluttony 
Ne er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast. 

Milton, Comus, I. 770. 
swiniskly (swi'nish-li), adv. In a swinish man- 
ner. Bailey, 1731. 

swinishness (svi'nish-nes), n. Tho character 
of being swinish. Bailey, llZl. 

SWinkt (swingk), V. [< ME. swinken, swxjnken 
(pret. swank, swanc, swonc, pp. swunlon, swon- 
ken), < AS. swincan (pret. swanc, pp. swuncen), 
labor, work hard; appar. another form, differ- 
entiated in use, of swingan, swing: see swing.} 

I. intrans. To toil; labor; drudge; slave. 

Clerkes that aren crouned [tonsured clerks] of kynde vn- 
derstondyng 

Sholde nother swynkc ne swete ne swere at enquestes. 

Piers Plowman (C), vi. 57. 

If he be poure, she helpeth hym to siiynke. 

Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 98. 
Honour, estate, and all this worldes good, 

For which men minclc and sweat incessantly, 

Fro me do flow into an ample flood. 

Spenser, F. Q., IL vii. 8. 
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switch 


II. Irnn.'!. To causo to toil or dnulgo; tiro 
with labor; ovorlahor. 

TilO hedger At Ills snnpcr saL 

^Vihon, ComUB, I. S03. 

swinkf (swingle), n. [< ^lE. switiJct < AS. (/cswhiCt 
l»l)or; from tbo verb.] Toil; labor; drudgory. 
Of my sirtfil' yet bicred Is myn yo. 

CAaticcr, Vrol. to Cnnoti's Yeoman’s Talc, 1. 17C. 

swinkert (swiug'k6r)» [< ^lE. swiiilrrc; < 
min/: -b -crl.] A laborer. 

A Ircwo fir»/Ji7.rre and n good was he. 

C/iattecr flen. l*rol. to 0. T., 1. Ml. 

swinney, n, Samo as mccm/» 
swipe (swip), r. /. and f.; prcl. and pp. mipah 
ppr.5/r//)t»/7. [In earlier use with a short vowel, 
as if mod. *sivtp ; < ME. mippen (pret. miptr)^ < 
AS. swipinitt move quiokly, = Ieoh avipaj move 
quickly, swoop, also whin; akin io map, monpf 
swift, j 1. To strike wiln a long or wide sweep- 
ing blow; deliver a hard blow or stroke wiili 
the full swingofthoarms; strike ordrivc with 
great force. [Colloq.] 

.S’lri/i/r hlro of that hcattrd. 

L\fe o/St. KtU/ifrwr- <11. P.. T. S.). I, ei.M!. 
The tln^t lull ttf the o\cr Jiirk fteps out and tncota, 
with all Ins foioo 

7*. /fiot/irf, Tom llroxitt at Rugby, d. 

A vulgar hut Mtoitg vxproMon In the South for are 
xere lieatiiig Is “lie ni» the \ei> earth xvllh htm " 

or “lie ftn/vd the whole thing onl'*- In these cases 
nictinlng about thernmo ns sweep 

TruiJ.*. -If«rr JVnfof. XVII if,. 
2l. To drink, nr drink nfl', linstily. — 3. To 
snatch; steal b\ snatching: ^icnl. [Shing.l 
swipe (swip), It. (< ME. .vinpc = Ieoh .xTi;»r, a 
swoop, a glimpse, look: sceifiripr, r.] 1. Sntne 
ns ,Mr<rp, 10.— *2. A Imnl Idow; a stroke with 
the full swing of the nrnis. ns in cricket or golf. 
[<'otlo(].] 

.''iripr, “a blow,” ns “.lark made afu»/*r nl lilm n lib Ids 
knife, ’though md xer> ehgaat. Is not uiaonniamlii HUae 
parts of the South, andd*uihlh>s West aim 

7V<iii« .loirr /‘/iih*/ .Is*., WII, II 

In driving for 'lehvhUehli (ngHlfdndcl, KIrkhnd ahotg 
ftirijH’ i»lf Ihe tee 7*A«* f’lVW, Sept I, p, :*7*. 

swipc-bcRni(>'"ip'hcihh *l’i*'* cnimterpoisc 
lever of a drawbridge. 

swiper (surpeD, If, |< sin/w ) line who 

swipes; iitu* \\lu» giNcMi strong blow. [tNdbni J 
Jack Haggles, the long.^lop, loughe*l and hnrll"sl of 
hoys, c*»n»i«on1> calhd “.s’lfiz-r .lark ’ 

r Toni hrowtiat Hugh), U 

swipes (swtpsl. II, (,\|so viri//»s; < sinin, r.J 
Eoor, was|i> beer: n Kind nfMnnll beer: lienee, 
by e.\t elision, malt liquor in general. [Vulgar.] 
The Ixxopeniq Is undiid.tMe. hut It Is utull /iri/>,>s 
Muall «/!;-« nvri' «d hoptinn malt "Mb jom Iraxe 
1 il tr> )otir hkiik iHfttle .Scot/, lU’ilgauidh t, h ttsi alii 

SWipey (^ni'pi), n. [< ,siri/»i + o/h] Ilrunh, 
espeeially willi mall liquor. (Slang.J 
“llenin’l 111. tle’i» oid> a lltlle#ini*\»/.)«‘n ktnoi,” Mr 
Ikalley reeled In Ids to (xpr«*s (utoxhation 

/iirXiiH .MiiiliiM hnr/lrult. xxxlll. 

SWiple, M. See siriyi/»/i 
SWippeh r See siri/.i. 

SWipper (swip'er), n. [Se., nlsoMn/qnrf. < .ME, 
sirt'jK tf sirifpijr : ef leel.M'i/m//, Miym//, agile t ft, 
shifty, eliniigenble, < sri/nf, ^wo(qt: ^vv mtpt .] 
Nimble; quick, (tthsidete or pi’ox. Elig.J 
.Vir»/p;ir, or del) xjr. .\gin'*, Parr p ts| 

SWipple (swip'l). II. [Also, le-s pnqi., .sinyi/r, 
nlso .Mri/Ii/, Se. eolitr, f>onplt , ; < Mri/If + 

a formatixe.] Tlmt part of the Ilntl tbal 
falls upon the grain in threnblng. Also .sinm//r. 
SWire (swir), n. [< ME. .Mnrr, myrr, .^inoiv, 
.virtrr, stn*r*\ Airim, ,sirjin\ < AS. siri/ri/, xriiv/, 
Mnirif, Aiadivi z= leel. siiri, tbe neck.] It. The 
neck. 

lieo iimki*ih’ him falie ehere. 

And tok him nt>iile tin* Aiirrr 

/tfie/ Horn <11 R. T. S ), t. tOI. 

I or to rent in niaii) t>l o e 
Illr clothIi>, and for to teie hlmrire 

of tfif Jio*e, 1. Jli'i 

2. A depression on the crest of n iiiountniii <ir 
Iiill: a hollow between two bills. AUo written 
.Mpf/ri, mitt'r. 

swirl (swerl). i'. [< Nonv. .vnWii, whirl round, 
freq. of MV mi = Sw. srimi = I inn. M’lm*, whirl, 
orig. Iium, = (J. .sr/iirirreii. whir, ehirn. Cf. 
ir/iiW as related to ir/ni*.] I. tntniiis. ']^o form 
eddies; whirl in eddies; Imvo a whirling mo- 
tion; whirl about. 

lie . . . ant for acvcral houraonnhench luokliig at (ho 
muddy current ns It tuHrtnl by. 

J. I/ttHt/iornc, Pit?!, p 237. 
And the slnwv In tlic yard mrirfiiiy round and round. 

Jl. />. PlufKmvrc, I/orna Doone, \ll. 


II, irans* To givo a whirling motion to. 

The lower fall, though less exposed, was yet violently 
onV/ed and tom and thrashed about In its narrow cnfion. 

T/ie Criifurp; XL. 403. 

swirl (swoli), «. [< swirl, w.] 1, A whirling 
motion; an eddy, ns o£ water; gyration; whirl. 
Headlong I darted ; at ono eager m’rf 
Gain’d Us bright portal. Kcati, Rndymlon, ill. 

Tlicrc was a ntsh and a $tnrl along (ho surface of tlio 
stream, and “Caiman! calmanl** shouted twenty X'oiccs; 
. . . tho moonlight shone on A great swirling eddy, while 
all held (heir breaths. JUnoftoj, Westward Ho, xxx*. 

Ilenco — 2. Specifically, in anglinrft tho rush of 
a fish througlitho water when it vises to a fly. 
— 8. A twister convolution, ns in tho grain of 
wood; a curl; a spot marked by swirling. — 4. 
Same ns swirc, 2. 

Another xvord used In Ihe Enkc DIstilcl wllhllio mean- 
ing of “paRs,” or deprcs*‘Ion lit n tiumiitaln ninge, h mn'rf 
(spelled nlsn aifim-fi. ns seen In the tmmes “.S'inV/ Rand,” 
llelvcltyn, and “.VmV/ Kdge,” ne,ar ConIMon. 

./. /). HVnViiry, Names and l’lacc«, p. 123. 

swirly (swer'H), /i. [Also.^ieir/iV; <.^>7 + 

1. Wliirling; eddying, as a slrcnm.— 2. l*’uli 
of contortions or twists; entangled: applied 
to gra.‘«s, etc. [Scoleli.] — 3. Eull of knols; 
Icnaggy. Hums, Ilatlow'ccn. 
fiwirt (swert), r. A dinlcctAl form of sfjuirt» 
swish (HwiMi).r. [Imitative; of..vir/f.v/|i,Mri7c7/.] 

1. traits, 1. To flog; bisli. [Slang.] 

tint lug to hide behind a haystack to smoke a penny 
cigar, nidi constant niiticipatton of ticliu; caught and 
ttriffted. V. Vatff, riUy Veam of London Life, 1. 11. 

2. To flourish; bmiidisli; make quick, cutting 
motions with; switch. 

And backward and forward he rmfhrd hb long tall 
Alt a gentleman hi'i cane. 

C\4rfid>tr, The llcvll a I'houglitR (cd. 17f>0). 

3. To iifTeet by swishing: as to mis/t off the 
beads of flowers willi a cane. 

II. iiifviiiiv. To move, or iniiki» a nmvemonl, 
XMlIi a swash or flourish, oravitb a sound like 
tbe uusbing of small wave.s on tbo shore, or of 
swift movement tliroagb tbe air, of Miiicb the 
woTi\swhh Is imitatne. 

TheruRtlc nhowaR. . . «r»V/»i*ii'> through (hegni*xwlth 
hlRicittu* . .loMketlnp. 

O ir. ifvtma, Rble Venm r, x. 

1 lingered (n (tie lane, xxhrre (tie feriiR began to have a 
n* w er (••ok, and on (he bridge ox'er (be little rlx er, bnnlere«1 
!•>• )«liow.ta«*rled wlllowe and ifin'/iOMr with npleioant 
iiiunnnr b.ankt*. 

TAe .If/iiiifir, I.Xni. 71\ 

swish (‘<«isb>. II. I< r.] 1, Asoutidns 
of Milter lapping (lie .vbore, or of swift move- 
ment through Ibeiiir; n rustling. 

Ibenirnn'* imoleal with the noigof birds Ihe *»riVA 
• •I ll>e n>(lie .Vrtr r«rt 7’nAims Sept. C, ISTP. 

riie rinfh and i‘]iln'*h «d Ihe waxes 

,>Vn(»ii«TV J/ay., VIII. *.17.'. 

2. .\ sxvisli-broom. 

swish (sxxivb), <;i7i*. [.\ii ellipltenl use of .Mn^fi, 
II. J 111 n swi'*biiig tiiniitier. or xxilb a swishing 
Miund; with a ,swi**b. [(*olbM|, ) 

went the whip , (liebiigcy caxen Jerk and whirled 
«|Ub kl) pa^l Inr .'•VnAii/rV .t/n.'i., VIII 

swish-hroora (Mxisb'brom), ». A small broom, 
usually made of etiiie-eulliugs or of Iwigs 
buiK’bed togellier, and having n bandle like 
that of a liearlh-broom. it |« imM for xarlnua pur* 
l•«^'•l•x In ttie arts a^ b»r l•prlltktlllg w.xier iip"n I1rx*< l»y 
(dnekxmllh^ for vh’anhig (Hits and xx'^veP h> v.arnUh* 
makers, ete. 

SWishcr (**Misb'er), II. {< mcm/i + -(I'E] Ono 
who swishes or flogs, [<%ilbiq.] 

A de<per;ile «nVirr the doctor, m I Imdx.anve to know, 
and not otvrhurdeitetl, to in) thinking, with tact. Judg- 
ment, or impartiillt) 

1/ r«rr* rift) Irarsof Ivondon Life, I. II. 

swish-swash (swisb'sxvosb). «. [< Stn\li i- 

swas/i : or a varietl reduplication of swis/t. 
Also mt^h-stnsh.] 1. A swishing netion or 
Hound; a swish. 

The frc<iueiil rtndt rtrirf* of Ihe water. 

M. No'ff. TomtVlnglc’a I/>g, xlll. 

2. Slops: a wishy-washy bovorago. 

'I here U a kind of rin^Atuo//, made alRo In R<«eT, and 
•llueri'e other plnrc*, with liniilcotnhx and w'liter, w'hich 
Ihe Iniinelle conntrlc wliic«. pnttliig fomc pepper and a 
little other Fpicc atiioiig, call iiie.-\d. 

//iirri'oii, Dwcrlp, of Rug., II. 0. 
11ic nmnll four rinWf-iriraj'/i of tho poorer xintngrx of 
I’lnncc. N. Dctrrlt, Taxes In Knghind, IV. M. 

Swiss (Bwi.s), a, and n, 1= P, Snissc, < G, 
Sc/nreiz, Switr.erland, Svhwcizcr, a Stvis.**. Cf. 
»Vtri.v.vcr.] I. a,^ Of or belonging to Switzer- 
land or the Swm.s,— Swiss cambric, a fine variety 
of Sw|«s inuBlIit.— Swiss daxiling, a kind of darning In 


which tho peculiar texturo of stockinet Is Imitated.-- 
Swiss drill. Sec dnVfi.— Swiss embroidery. (<t> 
Nccdlcivork In xvhlte on 
white, especially In wash- 
able materials: common In 
Switzerland. <&) An Imita- 
tion of this, made by ma- 
chincr)', which has to a 
grcatcxtcntsupcrscded the 
real needlework.— Swiss 
guards, bodies of mcrco- 
nar)* soldiers recruited from 
Switzerland, long In the set • 
vice of l*‘ranco and other 
counliics. TIicsc merce- 
naries continued to lie em- 
ployed In Naples and else- 
where In the nineteenth 
centur)*, although the pnte- 
tlcc WAR dlsapprox'cd by the 
Swiss federal and cantonal 
nnthorltlc.R. A small com- 
pany of Swiss guards la still 
In (ho p.ay of tlic Tope at 
Rome.— Swiss head- 
dress, a head-dress sup- 
posed to ho Imllatt'd from 
tl>c cu.slomary way of weav- 
ing the hair of the pcas.inl 
women In some cantons of 
Sultrcilaiid: as usually tin- 
deistnod, It consists of two 
long plaits behind tied with 
rilibuiiK. ns Is usual In many 
partsofGcrmany, Inl’ranco 
tlie wealing of the hair loo.xc over the shoulders lx often 
similarly designated.— Swiss moliIOt,D plant, TriffomUn 
roTidra.- Swiss mUSlln, light and thin cotton i-luth 
made In Switrcrl.and, where the maimfacturo has been 
('Stabllshed for a long period ; csprcl.ally, such cloth h.av- 
Ing a simple pattern of dots orsmall 8pr{gs.~SwiSS pine. 
See Swiss plovcf or sandpipcr.S^immrr/a Af/. 
rrbVn. n large plover hax'lng four toes like a sandpiper; an 
oldlKiok-tiame. .'^eecntumter^^tmMnfff.— Swiss Stone- 
pine. Scor//)nr-pi«e,underjm«ri.— Swiss sword. Bee 
fjroriM.— Swiss tapoworm, lltc broad tape, ilofAnoce- 
pAa/iijf/rtfiM.— Swiss tea. bee frnl. 

II, ». [Plural formerly .V/r/.<vf.e, now .Sir/V?.] 
A Rntivc or nu inbabitant of Swilzcrlnnd, a re- 
public of Europe, Kurroimdcd by Prance, Italy, 
anil the Austrian nnil Gennan empire.s. 

7’hv fortnneof the5mVe*of late years, xvhich arc hrtM 
In n hanvn and mountnlimns county’* H out to he forgot- 
Ivti. Jincou, .Sjicech for Nnttunllratlon, Works (ed. 

(SpeddliigXX. 221. 

Swissert (swiH'er), a. An ob.'Joloto form of 
Siritzvr, 



UnifnriM of the Sni* < 

ttiuiril .‘iliout |Vm. 


U*adlng three thousand muster’d men fn pay, 
t)| rrvjivh. Scot*. Alman,7?inV‘rr,nnd the Dutch; 

Of natUo IhigllMi, lied beyond the se.a, 

M’ho«e mimbiT neer mnountid to as much. 

Jirantoii, Rarnus’M’nrR, h. 17. 

SWissing (swi.H'ing), j». [Verbal n. of *.vir7.x.v, r.J 
In ii/tarlniip, Ibecnlonclcringof blonebrd cloths 
nfler dampening tbo goods, ns juTfovmod b^v 
passing them between pairs of rollers toc'bnt- 
etilly called bowls, one of caeh pair D made of com- 
prised papci *'heet«, and (!>e other P n hollow steam- 
Iivntvd iron c}IlmU'r— the action of thi^c toilers being 
that of prc'«ureor friction, or both 
switch (swieb), ». [Eonnerlv also swivh; nn 
as'-ibilatod form of *sicirl:, < AlP. Mr/r/.*, awbip. 
a Hwiteli. n1«o a bnindisbing, < stnvl:cn, swing, 
wag ; ef, leid. sreiffr, sripi = Norw. sriV/e, srtp = 
Sw. snij, a switcdi; coitnoetcd with Hw. sripa, 
bend; ef. siraijt sirinp* V’itb swinp is nit. con- 
ni'cled Ml), .hronr/:^ n switch, < .wraiir/.'r», 1). 
:inni/:tnt bend,] 1. A small flexible twig or 
rod. 

liftL Shnira tohorye’ here’s a llckter; heigh, tahorfo! 

Matt. Come, ftritch ami Rimrs * let ’a mount nnr chex'als : 
ineir), quotha. llfUrraud tVrhdrr, Noitimard lie, lv.2. 

she had cntaMllUm FinVrA In lier morning .s walk, al- 
most ns long ns a ho>’s lUhliig rod. 

Seott, ITeart of MId-Lnthlan, xxxl. 

2. A mcebnnicnl dovicc for sliifting a moving 
body, or a current of electricity, etc., from ono 
couKso or track to another, spccincally— fn) In 
ndlroads, In Its plmplesl fonn, two jiamllel lengths of rails 
Joined together by roils, idxoted at one cml, and free to 
move at the other end, forming a part of the track at Its 
junetlonxvith a branch or siding. 'J he switch-rails rc.«t on 
metal pkitea laid on tlic sleepcra. and, by means of a rod 
fa«leneil to their freo ends, can he moved sidewise. ’Tlie 
ends of Ihe next pair of rails and tlie ends of the first pair 
of (he siding or hmncli are placed side l>y side, so that by 
the movement of tho switch either p.iir may be brought In 
lino with tho (rack, nndanyca^orcng^^ep.^«slngthcsnItch 
will he guided upon tlie rails to which the switch Is direet- 
cd. Such a switch maybe used to connect scvcialllncs of 
mils. The uhjcctlon to (his fonn of switch Is (hat a car 
intivhig on a track not connected with (he switch Is Il.ildo 
to he derailed by innnlng oil (ho open ends of the (rack. 
This has led to tho adoption of safety-swltehcs, of widcli 
thero arc X'nriou.s forms. One of the mo.«l common of these 
(sthes;>7ifRtnfeA, In which the ends of tho mils. Instead of 
lieing square, nro drawn out (split) to a thin cilgc so as to 
He close against the sideof the next rail. The narrow rails 
n.«cd are ilexlldeand aro fitted with spring.*, so that In (he 
event of a displacement of the ew Itch the lateral pressure 
of tho wheeks will cause the points to move hack and thus 
keep tho w heels on (ho line, (he points icturidng to (heir 
original, position by tho recoil of Ihe springs. Another 
form of safety-switch Is designed to keep tmbroken the 
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(mck of tlie innin lino, so that the main-line rails are not 
cut at all. To nse this form of switch the levers are moved, 
and the car rises on an inclined rail and passes over the 
main rails to the siding. A great number of devices have 
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S\Nitches. 

lands. roinl-switche«,or Split Switches. Fi(». 3. Stub-switch. 
J'l*:. 4 Double-slip Switch. I'lJT. 5. Section of fig. t. rt, rt.in.ain trachs: 
h, h, hnnch tracks., or sidings; c, r, single frogs ; c\e\ double frogs; d, 
svcitdi bar or -rod (that nearest the jsoint is called Xht/ront ro.i), 
siMlch-st.ind, with butterfly-sigml and lamp. In fig 4 the switches 
are ‘hown as arranged at a crossing for shifting a train from one track 
t:i another in either direction. The outer rails in point-switches are 
full rails and rigidly spiked to the ties, while the inner are inov 
at.le and taper to a point (^i\ hence the term J/fi/, as applied to them, 
u. ilcrocd). In stub-switches the raib arc lull, and the rails of the 
ni.im track adjacent to the brancli ns well .is the branch r.»ils are 
ngul, while the movable rails arc on that n.irt of the mam track which 
meets the branch The double-slip sw itcn is simply coinjxj'ed of lour 
[>iint switches. 

been Invented to makeswitclics more safe, to render them 
automatic (as at the terminus of a line where tlio engine is 
to be shifted to tlie other end of a train), to render them 
interlocking, so tliat no one switch of a system can he 
openeti without locking all othcra, and to conned tlicm 
with signals and annunciators. Switches in one yard are 
now commonly controlled hy means of long levers with a 
central tower from which one switchmati can see and con- 
trol them all. (fc) In XcUf)., a device used to make or break 
a circuit, to join two lines of \\ Iro or a main u Iro witli a 
liranch wire, or to connect any telegraph, telephone, elco- 
trie-light, or electric-signal wires in any manner. The nmst 
simple form of switch Is a lever pivoted at one cud and 
cnimccted with one circuit, and, by its movement lateral- 
ly, used to connect that circuit with one of several others. 
Another simple form, called the •phi[h or con- 

sists of a metal plug or peg that maybe inserted in open- 
ings or spaces between metal rodsconncctoil witltditfercnt 
circuits. The peg serves as a bridge to Join diireicnt cir- 
cuits, Tlic peg may also ho connected wltli a sliort piece 
of flc.’clble wire, the wire scn'lng as a bridge fur tin.- cur- 
rent. Bvmoving the peg from place to place on thcswitch- 
Ixjard, the wire serves as a switch to di\crt the current 
from one line to another. Sec futriicUhoard. 

3. In some forms of gas-buriior, n koy for oon- 
trolling: the araount of gas allowed to ])a'<s 
through, — 4. Tlio act of oponitiiig a switch: 
as, to make a flyinjr S'lcifch, See phraso h(*l(»w, 

— 5. A quantity of long liair, secured together 
at one end, worn hy women witli their own 
liiiir to make it look tliickor. Juto or yalc is 
fiomctimc.s used with or in place of liair,* being 
cheaper.— Flying switch, a switch operated or cifedcd 
in such a way, while a train is In motion, as to Pcn<I dif- 
ferent parts of the train (previously disconnected) along 
dilferent lines.— Pole-Changing switch. Same as 
chnwjer. (See also jnn-jtunfcA, r^acing-fetHtelt.) 

switch (swicdi), V. [Formerly also swich ; < 
s-ivitch, V. ; in part prob. of more orig. standing, 
representing the verb from whioli sirUch is ult. 
derived.] I, trans. 1. To strike with a small 
twig or rod; beat; lash; hence, to cut or drive 
as with a switch. 

do, nritch me up a covcj' of young scholars. 

Fletcher, Wit witliout Money, ii. I. 

You must truss up a cow’s tall if you don’t vant to he 
Kiritch^d when ytiu'rc milking. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. H. 

2. To swing; whisk. 

l1ic elephant wa.s standing swaying his trunk backwards 
and forwards, and ^dichiwj his tail in an angr)* matiner. 

St. Ficholaif, X\TI. MO. 

3. To trim, as a hedge, ITalUu'cU. [Prov. Eng.] 

— 4. In rail., to transfer by a smteh ; transfer 
from one lino of rails to another. — 5. In elect., 
to sliift to another circuit; shunt. 

II. inirajis. 1. To cut at; strike at. 

■Whilst those hardy Scots upon the firm earth bled, 

With his revengeful sword fidch'd after them tliat fled. 

Dratjtoii, Polyolhlon, xvlil. OPO. 

2. To move off on a switch, or as if on a switch. 

'J'wo branches of the Alexandria and I.yTichburg [rail- 
way] line m-itch off to cjiter the Valley of Virginia. 

Comte dc Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), I. 230. 

S'witch.back (swieh'bak), d. and 7f. I. a. Char- 
acterized by alternate motion, or by motion 
back and forth ; pertaining to or adapted to 
nse on a switchback: as, a switchhack method 
of ascent; a switchhaci: series of inclines; a 
swiichhaeJe railway.— circular switchback rail- 
way, a Bwitchbnck railway which Is circular in plan: a 
form much employed at pleasure-resorts. 

II. 11 . 1. A railway for ascending or descend- 
ing steep acclivities, in which a practicable 
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grade is obtained by curving tbo track alter- 
nately backward and forward along the side 
of the slope. Also called swiiclibach railway . — 
2. By extension, an inclined railway in which 
the movement of a train or of a ear is partly 
or wholly effected by gravity, as in the switch- 
back railway at Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, 
andrailwa 3 ’sconstructedforpurposesof amuse- 
ment at watering-places, fairs, and pleasure- 
resorts. In many of these the car first runs down a steep 
incline, and by its momentum is carried up a lesser incline, 
alternate ascent.s and de.scents being made till the em! of 
tlie course is reached. 

switch-bar (KW'ich'bar),«. 1. The bar or rod 
that connects the movable rails of a switch with 
a switch-lever at the side of the track. — 2. The 
movable bar of a switch by' which an electric 
circuit is made or broken. 

switchboard (swioh'bord), n. A device by 
means of which interchangeable connections 
can be established readily between tho raanj’ 
circuits employed in systems of telegi’aphy, 
telephony, electric lighting, or electric-power 
distribution, a common form consists of two sets of 
rod.s or plates of brass set at light angles to each other, 
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Tcl'Ch.-nc SwitchlK) ikI 

n. Leytmnrtl. A <am Ic'cr. «hi h the itatian into connccllon 
with lines : (, fingin.' l.e\ whuli is u's«l to ring ii|> subscribers; d, d', 
s)>r*ni; j.icks, in »Iik Ii itic lines tcruiin itc . f, .iiiiumci.itors, winch .in- 
nounce the c.ill /. hog irough. whu h en il)h > the .iiinunci.itors to l>c 
pl.iceU in a consenu nih h w po-m oi . r. r* • s iver . A. tr.insiuittcr , 
». swiichl»>-ir<l |•lugs. ii'c.l in |» nrs .iiul attachs<l to lletiblc wires. I>y 
which one hue is ouneittU witli .mother, j. J , swUchlm.ird-c.iblcs, 
c.irT>inc the wires to tti- 'i*nni; J uks . /. weights iiul puUc>s, whicli 
t.ikc u|>thc sI.ilI 111 the ilexii-lc "ires. /, inisriueUiattf ilistnbiitiiig- 
UMf-l. or, rond-nscr. which prevents the Current from pissing from 
one siilc of the plug t< ilie oilier ilicreb> picventing f.ilse tests; «. tn- 
• hu tion Coll for ir m-initier 

eai li rml f.treftill) insnlnteit, the end of each plate or sti Ip 
being joined to one of tlie lines. Anyone of these may be 
Joined to any otlicr by means of metal pings Inserted ut 
the point where the corresponding strips cross each other. 
Many kinds of switchbuarti are inatlt*. each licing n<lai)ted 
to the particular um* for which it is intentlod. 

S'Witcliel (awicli'ol), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
drink made of molasses and water, and somo- 
liinos a little vinegar and ginger; also, rum 
and water sweetened with inolasMCS, formerly 
a coinraon boverago among American sailors; 
licnco, in sailons’ use, any .strong drink, Bwoet- 
ened and flavored. [U. S,] 

“Come, Mollj', pretty tlear,” set in her father, “ni» bl.ack- 
strajj to-niglit ; no fwilchcl, or gingcr-pop." 

S. Judd, Margaret, il. C. 

switcher (swich'er), ». [< .switch + -crl.] 1. 

A small switch. Jlalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 
2. A switchman. PUdadflphia Times, Murcli 
11, 1880. [Pare.] — 3. A switchiug-ongino. 
[U. S.] 

switcher-gear (Kwjch'or-ger),jf. A switch with 
the mechanism by' wliich it is operated. The 
Enyhiccr, EXVII. 220. 

switch-grass (swicli'gras), ». A kind of panic- 
grass, Panicum riryatum, found from tho Athin- 
tic coast to tho Kooky Mountains in tho United 
States. It is a tall species with a largo pani- 
cle, of some use among wild grasses. 

switching (swich'ing), v. [Verbal n. of .sav/r/i, 
V.'] 1. A beating with a switch. 

The Kuritchiny dulled him. 

Beaxt. and FI., Fair yfaid of the Tun, i. 

2. Trimming.— 3. Shunting.— switching of 
hedges, the cutting off of the one year’s growth which 
protrudes from the sides of tlic hedges. 

switching-bill (swicli'ing-hil), II. An iiistvu- 
mont used in pruning hedges. 

switching-engine (s\viidi'ing-on‘'jin), «. On a 
railroad, a drilling- or yard-loeomotivo used 


swither 

for shifting cars, making np trains, and other 
yard-work, it is usually a tnnk-engine, and is often car- 
ried without trucks on a rigid wheel-base, or has only a 
pony-truck. 

switching-eye (swich'ing-i), n. On a railroad, 
a cast-iron socket at the corner of a car, used 
for tho atiachment of a chain or pushing-bar, 
to admit of moving the car by' an engine on a 
parallel track, or of moving the car by horse- 
power. Also called 

switching-ground (swich'iug-ground), n. A 
piece of ground, open or inclosed, where cars 
are switched from one track to another and 
trains are made tip. Jlarjicr^s Maej., LXXVIII. 
200 . 

switching-locomotive (swiclFing - 16 - ko - mo'^- 
tiv), 11 . See locomotive. 

switching-neck (swiclFing-nek), n. The Loui- 
siana heron, as found in the Bahamas. The 
Anl‘, Jan,, 1891, p. 77. 

switching-plug (s-wich'ing-plug), n. A small 
insulated ping used to connect loops or circuits 
on the switchboard of a tolegi’apb or telephone 
central station. 

switch-lantern (swich'lan''''t6rn), n. On a rail- 
way', a lantern fixed to the lever of a switch, 
indicating by its position, or tho color of the 
light displayed, the condition of the switcli and 
tho particular track which is open. 

switch-lever (swicli'lev'^tr), ». The handle 
and lever which control a switch. 

switchman (swich'man), n.; pi. switchiUcn 
(-men). One who has charge of one or more 
switclies on a railway'; a pointsman. 

switch-motion (swiclFmo'^shon), n. In a bob- 
iiict-frarac, tlio mechanism which reverses tho 
motion of tho bobbin after it has passed a sel- 
vage, and causes it to return to the opposite 
selvage. 

switch-signal (swich'sig'''nnl), n. On a rail- 
way, a flag, lantern, or sign-board used to indi- 
cate tho position of a switch. Such a signal is 
often so nrranged that tho movement of the 
sNntcli sets it automatically. 

switch-sorrel (swich'sor el), n. See sorrel^. 

switch-stand (swich'stnnd), n. A stand which 
supports tho levers by which railway-switches 
are moved, together with tho locking-arrange- 
ments, etc, 

switch-tender (swicli'ten'^d^r), ». A switch- 
man. 

Her hiisbaml, uho Is now siritchdcnder, lost his nnn In 
tho Rioat Pinash-np F. E Hale, Ten TImos One, i. 

SWitchy (swich'i), a. [< switch + -//!.] 1. Per- 
taining to or resembling a switch. [Have.] 

It’s a slender, stvilchtf stock, Mr. Oniveii; may bend, 
may lucak. Von should take care of yourself. 

E. S. Phelps, Sealed Orders, p. lf)7. 

2. Whisking. [Karo.] 

And non perhaps her snitchy tall 
ilaiik's on a barn door from a nail. 

t'oi»i6r, Dr. Syntax's Tours, j. 20. {Darien.) 

SWitht, a. [< ME. sicith. swyth, < AS. swifh, 
strong, fjuick, = OS. swith = MHG. .sicind, G. 
(fcsrhwind = Icel. svidhr, sviuur, quick, prompt, 
= Goth. strong.] Strong: used only in 

tho comparative swither, in the phrases swither 
hand, the right hand, swither half, the light side. 
Layamon. 

swith, SWithe^ (swith, swiTn), adr. [Sc. also 
sivyth ; < ME. swith, sivitlic, swythe, swuthc, < AS. 
switho, strongly, quickly, < swith, strong, quick: 
SCO s‘in7/(, «.] 1. Quicldy'; speedily; promptly. 
[Obsolete or Scotch.] 

Therwith the teres from hire eyen two 

Doun felle, as shoures in Aprille, su ithc. 

Chaucer, 'lioilus, iv. 7f)l. 

Sirith to tho Laigh Kirk ano and a', 

Anti there tak up your stations. 

Burns, The Ordination. 

2f. Strongly; voiy. 

Ami [they] mown nou 3 t swynken lie sweten butbensiri/?/<e 
felile, 

Otlicr inaymcd at mysclief or meselcs syke. 

Piers Ploivman's Crcdc {K K. T. S.), I. C22. 

Of this swift answer thei wer swith glad. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. r»07. 

3. Inter, icetionnlly, quick! off! begone! [Ob- 
Koloto or Scotch.] 

SWithe-ti [= ME. swithcii, < Icel. svidha, 
burn, = Sw. svida, smart, pain, ache, = Dan. 
svidc, svie, singe, burn. Cf. swither^.'] To 
bum. 

swither^ (swiTii'er), v. i. [Also swidder; < ME. 
*'swrthcrcii, < AS. swcthcrian, swethrian, also 
.swetholian, grow faint, fail, decay, abate.] 1. 
To fail; falter; hesitate. 
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Hut the virtue o' ft lent woman 
1 trow wait never eiclther O. 

Johnnie Fan (Chllil'a Itallaits, IV. 285). 

llio . . . (llsordercit line nil hut rcaclicti thellp of the 
glacis. But there It sin't/icml, 

Arch, Forhet, Sourculrs of somo ContIucnts,p. 27. 

2. To four. llaUiwcIl. [Prov. Eng. or Scoteli 
in both nse.s.] 

swither^ (swiTll'Cr), ». [Also.vir/rWcr; < sicitli- 
D'l, n.] 1. Doubt; hositation; x’oviilo.Nity; a 
.stato of iiTosoluto wavering. 

IIo put Iho houso III sic ft neither 

That llveo* thcui ho stlcketilcail. 

im/ic irnffow (Uhlhfs Ilallails, VI. 2;I0). 

That put me lu on eerie neither. 

Iturns:, Death nuti Dr. Ilornhook. 

2. A fright. JfttllitrrII. — 3. A iior.snirntion. 

Ilalliwcll. [Prov. Eng. or Seotoh in all nsc.s.] 
swither- (swiTll'Or), r. t. [< ME. ’‘gieilhrcii, < 
Icol. sritVifit, scorch, froq. of xriiViti, burn: sco 
.w/f/iA] To burn ; Rcorcli. IfitllitrcU. 
swither^ (siriTlt'Or), v. i. [Also ntriililcr; jipr- 
haps imitative; ef. .vinr/.] To omit a wliirring 
sounil: wliir.a. llogij. [Scoteli.] 

Switzer (swit'ser). n. [Pormcrly also Sirixfrr ; 
< <J. ifrliinizcr, a Swiss, < Sriitrri:, Swilzcrhinil, 
a name c.Nlenilcil from Srhir;/:, one of Iho can- 
tons wliich, witli llio Ollier Eorest Cantons, Uri, 
Untenvalilen, ami Lucerne, tool; tlie leailing 
jiart in ilovelojiing tlio Swi.ss confederacy: see 
.N'ln.v.v.j A niitivo of Switzerland; a Swiss; 
specifically, one of a hired liodj -guard of Swiss 
(or, hy e.’cieiisioii, soldiers of oilier nationality 
incorporated in this liudy) atlciidant on a Icing 
or the Pope. 

Where are iu> Sieileere * Let Ihetti iciiaol the ihsir 

.sViUX . Ilninltl, li. 117. 

Itiiteriia fticrlheth vnlo I hhta seiieiille iiitllhuid of le-is 
]i1e iiheieftH he iilhoielh to ll-il) scarce iitiie, ititu to 
spahie leiHe. to Ihuclniol Ihree. to nil i«ertiiaii>, iillh Iho 
.Viri*/r,*M ftiitl Liw I'ouiitrle-, Itiil tlfleette. iiml iia iiiiiiij lo 
nil rniiiee. 1‘urehn’, fllerlinace. p. 111'. 

swivel, e. f. and I. (< ME, .'irnc/i, appar. < AS 
.xirij'aii (pret. .'irdf', tip. eietjin\, move qiiielcly, 
turn round, = (il'ries, sirint, he iiiisteady. 
move about, = (Hit!. .Mrf/<ia, Mlltl. .xiri/iii, 
turn round, = leel. .Midi, "rove, ratiilde, liirn. 
drift; ef. OlKi. Mni/iiiii, .Mllti. xirtthm, also 
on(i..Mrff(r II, .Mild. Mri/ii II, li. M'/iinliiii. liover.J 
To perforin the net of l■o|llllalton tilth; hate 
seMtal inteieoiirsc. I liiiiinr. 
swivel (swiv'li. II. (Not found in ME. or .\S.; 
proh. nit. < A.S. Mrilim, turn iiroiind: see.Mrm. 
('f.lcel..M7i/l</.sei i'll eireiiliir mot ton ] 1. .\ fas- 
tening so eonirited as to iillott 
the tiling fastened to turn free- 
ly round on its asis; u pi 

li.'Ced to a Kiniilar piece, or to 
any body, by a pin or olber- 
wise, so as to retolve or tnin 
freely in any direetion ; a In isi- 
ing hill: III II ebiiin, eoiisisliiig 
of a ring or bool: ending in a 
bended pin tvbieh turns in a bid: of Ibeebaiti 
so as to prevent Icinking, See also cut under 
niirliirl. . 

A lirge Ill'll ai,M ri'iie itliii; ntilili itia.te hi n 1 reiieli 
Ilian, II irnl'l iti.i1ii, itinl ill I hi prt'js r niunirliiiaiiei a Iiiliiu 
lliHiii Ktiel viiire// fuller. No 'Jl.'. 

2 . .\ gnu 111 nulled on a stritel or pivot: eoni- 
iiioiily, but not aittiits, liniiled lo vert sniall 
and light gnus so nioiinted. 

When Ilia lima nnrti r.ikea the st.iimerllii; nreek 

t! ir ilt'tinrt, 

3. A res! on the gunwale of a boat for sup- 
porting a lUi 'ool ordiiani'eor other iirlicle that 
requires sttingnig in a hori/.oiital plane. — d. 
A sniall gun on l.'ie deel: of a lishing-sehuoner, 
used III foggy tveaiher lo signal lo the dories 
the jiosilion of the esse!. — G. .\ diiainnlive 
ahntlle Used in the fig ire-tteaving of silk, ele., 
andmovedloand frobi slides or by band. Tliet 
c.arr>' Ihri'iiila „f iiirlntia ihils. iim'iI to ofit.ihi Fpiarhil el* 
fecta. iis 111 the sh.ailiiig of llgiiiea or lloiiem, ele. 

C. Hiniill shntllu for use in a stvivel-lonm for 
weaving ribbons.— swivel tablo-clarap. sen tnlir 

etnmp 

swivel (swiv'l), I'.; jirel. and pp. xiririltil, 
xirinllnl, pjir. Mi'ire/iiir/, .\iciri Ih mj. [< xteirri, ii.] 
I. iiilriiiie. To turn oh or as on a slaple, pin, or 
pivot. 

thitll at laal. nt the inciitlnn of the iiitiiie of a pirl who 
ivna Rtriiiicli'iitisiieeleil, the sletevlnli'iitl}* miulirtt roiiitil 
mill ilrepiieil on the gruiiiiil. ,V. niiif </ . 7lh n r . I.S. :ri;i. 

II. fjYiii.v. To turn (anything) on or iis on a 
BWivel of any kind. 

Thctrlpoil poaacaiii'ii an elevating nrraiigvmeiil, mill the 
lilccc e.au he neirtlletl In iiiiy ilealreil illrvctlnn. 

V /ool n . Vlh ai.F VIII .aiVo 
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swivol-hridgo (swivT-brij), it. A swing-bridge, 
8Wivol-oyo(stviv'l-i),«. Asquint-eye. [Slang.] 
She foinii] Itcmclf possessed ot what Is colloquially 
termed a Dickenf, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 12. 

swivel-eyed (swiv'l-id), a. Squint-eyed. 

swive£gun (swivT-gitn), «. Same ns sicivcl, 2. 
swivel-nanger (swiv'l-htmg'er), «. A Imnpcr 
for shafting, with pivoted boxes for permitting 
a certain amount of play in the motion of the 
shaft. 

swivel-hook {stviv'1-hfik), h, A hook secured 
to anything by inenns of iistvivo).— swlvcl-hook 
block, ft piillcy-iilock In which the siispcnilhig-hnok Is 
nwlvelcil to Itic litoci: so Hint Uic latter may tarn to pre- 
sent (he eheavo la any illrcctloii. 
swivel-joint (swivT-joint). n. One member of 
a chain or tie of rods, or the like, wliich i.s fit- 
ted lo move frcelvoii aswivel, tojirovent twi.st- 
in^ and kinking in the case of uneven strain, 
swivel-keeper (swivT-ko'p6r), n. A ring or 
liook, from which keys, etc., are hung, filled 
with a swivel, to avoid Iho twisting of I tic clitiin 
wliich suspends it. 

swivcl-loora (swivT-liim), M. In irciiriiii/, a rili- 
lion-Ioom fitted loiiso swivels curried in frames 
on llio hnticii, iind adapted to weave from ten 
lo tliirty rilihoiis sitiiiilliiiicoiisly. 
swivci-inuskot (bwiv'l-imis'kel), II. Knme as 
Jimiiil. 

swivel-plow (swivT-idoii), II. A hillsidc-jdow ; 
a rovcr.'.ililc inotd-tioard |dow. See under p/iiir. 
BWivol-sinkor (swivT-sing'ker), M. A eonihi- 
iinlioii of swivel and sinker, used in aiigliiig, 
wliiidi atInwH the siiniid and tiait to rotate, 
.VoiTI'. 

swizzle (swiz'l), r. /.; pret. nud p]>. .'■irir:lril, 
ppr. .Mri— fill//. [A popular word, perhaps ii fit- 
siou of .Mr/// and ;/ii— ft.] To drink liiihitually 
iiitd lo excess; swill llttlliirell, [Cidloq.] 
swizzle (swiz'l). II. [< .«iri"/f, I'.] One of va- 
rious dilTereutlyeompimuded drinks. [Colloq.] 
•ic the rum wns luislneed fcrllinltli, niiit. ns I bgliled n 
pipe mill lllleit ft gin-sol rtner/r, I struck In, "Mi— mate-, 
I lii'pe you hue nil rhippi it '** 

.</. Seelt, Tom I'rhigle's Lig. II. 

SWizzlo-Stlckfswiz'l-.stik), «. -X stick or wliisk 
used ill iimkiiig swizzles iiiid oilier drinks: in 
Cliiiin and .Inpiiii usually liiiide of haiiiboo. 
|('idloq,] 

riithii (roiii llivlr higli e-lale. Ihiy |lhe We-t 110111 
I-liteI-l me loilii) ehtelly ftM.siliited iillh luieh petty 
mill- lelloft- ft- the posliielhtn **t rinrrfr /ttrir mol giiii.i 
Jillj. i.'hrt. /.Vr <r.lig). .WVII 777. 

swob, c. and ii. See .Mrii/it. 

SWOhucr, II. tiee -iriiWiir. 

SWOlot, e. .V variniil of .-irni/, .-ir«/i. 

Till rei,b'rni.i> not hiien Jii-I li!e.iof nre-eteit miittou, 
with h I- II shiep fo.i-liil In II- wiM.I, to sjie the l.il-mr of 
tlnyhig. ir A'lii;/, .\rl of I ookery, I.iller \. 

swollen, swoln tswolu), «. [I’oniierly al-o 
unlhn; pp. of .-iri/f.J Swelled: marked liy 
hWelliiig, 111 any seii-e. or liv a swelling: as. a 
.-■irof/iii rivi-r. 

Tleee null whlill he merle iiail ghu! he ninny- f.ll, 
whole, nail will ,oh,im-l, mnUIio-e IhM lo* s.ol ninlinvl 
niiehollke nlwnie- go lil.tllli, e'lrowflll. nrettrn. mill of mi 
i itlll toloiir 

I7li/i,ir,i, I.vUvr-tlr hy llrllowe-, K.77k p ):il. 
lliliK -Igh- mol li.ir- from liirnr.'fii iiomth mnl eyi - 
fo lio the -lot III- w filch la her lH>..,m rl— . 

J, /.'..itiinoiif. r-yehe, 1. 'Cie 

swolowt, swolowel, swolwci. Middle English 

fnriiis ol -iniffiiirl, .Mnif/iiir*-. 

SWOinl. .\u old proleril of -inmt. 

SWOnipt, II. An ob-olele spelling of .-iriimp. 
Bwonkcni. I’nst pnrlieiidi- of .-inn/., 
swoon (sw/iii), r. I. (I' ormorly or 

ostnntft (mnl Mriirrii#/, spo Mroumt); 

< MIv, .viroiriK II, >troir/fnn, .viroiirii, 

.Mrm//ir«i/i, Hwonn; willi pa'*M\r forumtivo -n, 

< .viroiriii, 'iriii/Zini, hoc* 

Mroiii//#l, .viio//#J, (.'f, Mroiifif/.] 1. To Tnint. 

Ami /iro/ivii./t* n'lirv C»llt* 

ttt IVniM, tU*. (II. II T. i> 127. 
fr«»w4rt1, ni»«l Uicn (nmnluc, 
SmutluH*^ ►IcJshli «ii»l thru 

Ii II. 1. 

•Mir rnut) to irtrvm nltti liitiicrr 

Mmv. DArMny. 

2. To steal upon like a Mvoon; niiprotich liko 
fiiiiil liens. [Kare.] 

A Mtflilcti nuerof f«mri»lnumr suhllli* prrfiunc !irat» 
liiK up through Ihrncrhl. fimnrUiii; thu philn . . . 

cninv taiT him 

J/artr, Clahrlr] Conroy, xxll. 

swoon (hwoa), II. [Foriacrly or tliuK al.*<o 
.viroir/i, .viroiiii (and .Mroaia/, yoaiid ; hpo .vipohiu?) ; 

< MK. xipoifiic, .*f/r«iriie, .wiriir, .voaii; from (lio 
verli.l Tho act of awoomnir, or tlio nlalo of 
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onowho Ims swooned; a fainting-fit; syncope: 
lipofiiymy. 

When for over mychc Sorow and Dolor of Imrlc .Sl»o 
Sudcniy fell la to a soime and forgutfullncsfc of h}r 
myndc. Torh’nf/ton, Dlnrlo of Eng. Tra\ cll, p. 

A stcoune mcancswlillo did Dome sustalnc; and cosily 
In nuo (la3'cs might Hannibal hauc dined In the CnpItuI). 

2*tiTcha9, rilgrlrangc, p. COi 
As In ft ftvoon. 

With dinning soitnds iny CiOrs are life. 

Tenui/ison, Elcanoro 

swooning (swo'ning), h, [< ME. mouinjiuh 
swomntfj; vorDal u. of 5«?ooa, v.] Tho act »i| 
fainting; syncopo. 

He was so ngast of that grysyly goste 
That yn a tticnnmf; lie was nlnioste. 

J*oUtieat J*ocjng, etc. <ud. Fornlvall), i». i*.. 
Thence falnllngs, stroonfn/;^ of despair. 

And senee of Jlc.avcn's desertion. 

Jf{7fon,S. A., I. uti. 

swooningly (swo'ning-li), adv. In a swooiiin*: 
mnuucr; in a swoon. 

After hir snstain forsoth she tie myght ; 
Zoxtnywjtu she 111 wofnlly to grounde. 

honu pf Partcnaif (C. E. T. S.), 1. n.'-f-'*. 

swoop (fiwojO, r. f-^Vii allercd form of 
(pron. swop), < ^lE. .v/rapcii, sweep, cleanse, < 
AS. fiWCqmn (pret. ftrcdjff pp. strapen), swi-fp 
along, ru.sb, swoop; cf. icol. supa, sweep. Sne 
awetp, and also nwapCf I. If, 

To move along with a rush; sweep; pnssxvith 
))omp. 

Thii^ ns she ISu^emc) fic(x>2>* along, with nil that pcnmIIi 
( rn)n. /Irnyfon, I'olyolhlon, \ I. .. 

2, To dc.KCond upon, or as if upon, prey sinl- 
denly from a height, as a Imwk; stoop. 

Like the king of birds xirDo/i/n^ on hU prey, he fi’lloti 
some gnlU-ys separated hyn cunsldcrahlc Inttival (rr>in 
tin ircompnnlons. PrcfcvU, (Iwjk Ih'ef.) 

White alarm t>eacons were llamingont on hUtaml ht.td> 

1. aml, while fhlrc*ri*cve atul towi^reevo uere mtaicimg 
nirn for the fyn), Hie Ihint* had already nrw/ffd upm 
nhhiy and gnmge. J» Jl, Green, Comj. of ling., p “'t 

II. trails, 1. To fall ou nl once and sei'/j*; 
dn*«h u])on and seir.c while on tlio wing: oflon 
with I/p; as, a Imwk stvoops a cltickon; a kltv 
siniops up a mouse. 

I’Astnro'flilds 

Nflghhonrlng too near the occ.an arc suorp\l vj>, 

And knoun notnore. /Vtnf, iVrkIn Warln'CK, I 2. 

2, To seize; calchup; take witli a sweep. 

7 hr ph)»lrlan li>oks with nnothir eye on the mcdiehtid 
herb tlian tliegmring oxabIchrirf«>;K It Inylth tin* 
inun gr;t*>'*. 67rtnri7/i', Seep, n I. 

swoop (swop), », [< stronpj r.) The saildi-n 
t»ninu*ingor a rapacious hinlon its prey; n fall- 
ing on and seizing, ns of a bird on its proy; 
lienee, a suihb‘n doj-cenl, ns of a body of tro/»p''i 
n sweepittg mov(‘ment. 

tibelbkltet .\n? 

Wbal, nil m> jirt lly cblckviiH nnd tbelr dam 
At util* fell ftttofjtf SktiX,, Mncbetb, Iv. U. *21**. 
MfUl n't lilt* rtrtxijf of Ibe c.aglf. 

/.(>n.'(A7/oir, Ilvnngellne, I 1. 
71iry wirrliil thald-a) nllhnil tbeln!>igbt nnd tbfffo-p 
that murk n grc.at cominnndii*. 

F. //nrnVon, Oliver Crom'ivll. I\, 
No tmiger ullt n Iln^ManrtrK'fpnnun Herat rend 
<d p*uilc from one end of Indl i to the other. 

Xwetrenth Centura/, NNIV, t'l's 

SWOOpstake {swoj/slnk), n. [< SKOOP + 

Sana* ns .vircr/»sf/i/.r. [Obsolete orprovincinl.j 
rmtid a 111) lU’cell, deceit Mith fnntd ontfanU*, 

I aonid tin* dluid wm* llirre to i*r>*f»rw»;'drtAi*. 
lirinrtfHt, *2 llda. 1 V. (Works, 1*^1. lVar>on, lb7t, I. IP I 

swoopstakc! (swop'stfik), ath\ Same as.M/< 
i>tal:r, 

1j» 'l >\rlt In your revenge 
That ftnxfit'talr }on «I1I dr.\w both frleml and foe, 

W Inner nnd lii-cr? Shnl,, llamlet, Iv. Hi 

SWOOtt, n. A Middle English form of .*>iria/. 
swop. See .v/rripl, straps, 
swordl (surd), ». [Early mod. E. also stnrd: 
< M E, .xironh .virrrd. sircohlt < AS. Mrrnrd = ( IS, 
.varref = OEries. sirvrd, .strird = MT>. sirurd, 
siraerdf I), civaard = ^ILG..v/rri7, EG. .v/r<m/rr 
OlIG. MUG. sirert, G. schtnrt = Icol. sva’dh 
= Sw. svdrd = Dan. swrrd, a sword: root tin* 
known. An appar, older Tout, name ajipear^ 
in AS. licnru s= Goth. hniniSf a sword: cf. Ski. 
^•/Tn/, spear or arrow,] 1. An oftensive weapon 
eonsi.sling of an edged blade fi.xed in a hilt voin- 
po«cd of a grip, a guard, nnd a pommel. Sor 
hitt, Tho Rwonl Is iisunll) c.arrlrd In n rc.abbanl, .and in 
the hell or linnclng from the bolt (sec Ml, hanjirr. 
rxaiir), lint rnmetlmes In a bnhlrle, or, na In the mliMb 
ages, acenred to tin* nrmor. The wool Inelndcs \u*ap*>a- 
wllli filmlght, slightly cnnetl, nnd mnch*cnrved bhnle-; 
we.ajions with one or two edges, or trlangnlnr In section ; 

the!dimlornnp(tIntcdweap<msu8eillnlhetou!ne>,Mhh'h 

wero rometlmca even of whalebone; atid the mcKlem 
edihtger. llut.lnconlr;idlsllnctlontothcs.nbcr.the snor.l 
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Ilcti'ilt, Anc. Armour, III. 617.— Sword and purse. See 
Sword-and-scepter piece, a Scottish gold coin 
of the reign of James VI., weighing 792 grains, ami worth 



vY, rapier, iClh centurj-; li, Italian s>\Qr«!, wrounht-bronie hih : C 
French hunting-sword, i8th century; A small sword. rSth ccnturyl 
£, Iwnights* sword, isih century. 

Is specifically considered as double-edged, or as used for 
the point only, and therefore having no serviceable edge. 


£G Scotch or 1ft?. r.nglish at the time of issue: so called 
from the sword and scepter on its leverse. — Sword Of 
state, a sword used on state occasions, being borne be- 
fore a sovereign by a person of bigh rank, it is expres- 
sive of the military power, the right and duty of doing 
Justice, etc.; also, a sword considered ns tlie emitodiment 
of national or coi poi ate jurisdiction, sometimes a royal gift 
to a community or corpomtion.— SWOrd wavy, in her., a 
bearing lepresentliiga sword with a waved blade ; a flam- 
berge. — The Order of the Brothers of the Sword fG. 
Schucrt-IirCtdcr], a military order resembling the Tem- 
plars. fonnded about 1200, and verj’ powerful in Livonia 
and adj.acent regions. Its last Master ceded the territory 
of the order to Toland about IWll. — To hO at BWOrds' 
points, to be In a hostile attitude ; be avowed enemies. — 
To cross swords. Sec cro.??i.— To measure swords. 
See mcrt.-M/rc.— To put to the SWOrd, to kill with the 
^vord; slay.— To Sheathe the sword. See Kheathe.— 
TnitCh swordt, apparently, a sort of sword of ceremony 
displayed at funerals. 

Above my hearse. 

For a trxdch tticord, my naked knife stuck up ! 

lieau. and Ft., Woman-Hater, I. 3. 


Tlmnhcleide honde to his that was oon of the ^ ftsuoit . 


bestc of the worlde, ffor, as the booke seith. it wa.s som 
tymn Hercules. Merlin (E. L. T. S.), ii. lavj. 

His bootclcsse nicerd he girded him about, 

And ran amid bis foes redy to dje. 

Surrey, vFneld ii 


[Rare.] 

Nor heard tlie King for tlnelr own cries, but sprang 
Thro' open doors, and firordtny riglit and left 
Xfen, M omen, on their sodden f.accs, liuil'd 
The tables over and the wines. 

Tcnnyi:on, Last Totiriiament. 


The Earl of Norlhiimberland boro the iiobitlcss >-irord SWOrd^t (sword), ii. Anotlior spelliiip: of ftivnrt/. 
[at Bichard III.’s coronation), whicli represents the royal SWOra-and-DUCkler (sortrnnd-buk'I^T), a. 1. 

affrihnfo i.r-t.... . »»t Of 01' ])ort Ai luii 1 o ft RU’or<l aiulbiicklor t foiif?li t 


attribute of mercy, J.' Gam/n^r, Itichard iil.'Yv! 

2. Figuratively, the power of the sword — tliat 
is, the power of sovereiguty, implying overrul- 
ing justice rather than military force. 

For he bcareth not the 9tcord In vain. Bom. >.Ili. l. 
Justice to merit does weak aid afiord, 

She quits the balance, and resigns the sirord. 

Dryden. 

3. Specifically, military force or power, whe- 
ther in the sense of reserved strength or of ac- 
tive warfare; al.so, the military profession ; the 
profession of arras; arms geirerally. 


It hath been told him that he hath no more authority 
over the sreord than over the law. MiU«n. 


witli the sword and buckler — that is, not with 
small swords (said of a combat, especially a 
single combat). 

I sec by thl.^ dearth of good sworda that dearth oim-oord 
and huchler llglit begins to grow out: 1 am sorrlc for it; 
I shall ntucr see good manhood againc. if It !»c once gone . 
tills poking fight of nipier and dagger will come vp then ; 
then a man, a tall man, and agood/nrord andbucUcrxuM\, 
« ill he spitted like a cat or a conney. 

//. Porter, Two Angr}* Women of Abiiigton(cd. Dyce),p. 61. 
2. Anncd with sword and buckler (tlie arms 
of the common peojdc). 


That same fivard-and-buclter prince of Wales. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 3. 230. 

4. The cause of death or destruction. [Rare-,] sword-arra (fiord'urm), «. Tim arm with which 

This avarice the sword is wielde<l; honoe, tlio right arm. 

The *irord of our slai.. kings’.'^'" SWOld-bayonet (sord'ba'^o-not), «. See biujonct. 

Shak., Jiachctli, iv. a 87 . swora-oeaii (sord ben), «. l. See horse-bean, 

5. Conflict; war. under //enn. — 2. Sntno siniiiar-jml. 

I came not to send peace, but a sirord. ilnt. x. 34 , SWOrd-beaTGr (sord bur’'er), ii. [^ 1415. .vjcrrr/- 

hcrarc; < sword^ + bearer.'] A person who 


6. Any uten.sil or tool soracwliat resembling 
a sword in form or in nse, as a swingle used in 
flax-drc.ssing.— 7. The prolonged snout of a 
swordfish or a sawfish — city swordt. See eity.- 
Flaming sword, in her., a bearing representing a sword 
from the blade of wbicli small pulfs of flame emerge, usu- 
ally several on each side.— Leaf-Shaped sword. S«,e 
efedefyo.— Letters of fire and sword. See /ire.— Mes- 
senger sword. Sec mcgfcnyer.— Order of St. James of 
the Sword. Seeor(//*r.— Order of the Sword, a Swedish 
order founded in the sixtecntli centurj’, and revived by 
Frederick I. in the ciglitecnth century. It is tlio national 
order for mflltar)’ merit. Tlic badge is a cross of eight 
points 8altlcnvi«e, surmounted by a crown. Tlie cen- 
ter of the cross is a blue raedalHon, having represented 
upon it a Bword wreathed with laurel, 'i'lie arms are 
white enamel, and between them are ducal coronets. 
Crossed swords in gold arc alsoan'angcd between tlie amis 
of tlie cross, more or fewer according to the class. The 
ribbon is yellow bordered witli blue.— Provant swordt, 
a regulation sword ; a plain uiiomamcntcd sword, such as 
is Issued to troopers 

If you hear not 

Yourselves both in, and upright, with ix provant aword 
Will slash your scarlets and your plush a new way. 

Maffwiger, Maid of Honour, 1. 1. 
Small sword, (n) A sword worn for ornament or on dress- 
occasions. (b) A light sword used for modern fencing 
with the point only, introduced about the middle of the 
seventeenth century and replacing, about 1700, all other 
blades except the heavy saber used in warfare. The small 
sword proper has a blade of triangular section, usually 
concave on each of the three sides, so as to be extremely 
light In proportion to Itsrigldify, and Its hilt is usually 
without quillons, but has always a knucklc-bow and usu- 
ally two shells.— Spanish swordt, the rapier; a name 
dating from the timevvhen the Spaniards in the train of 
Philip II. brought this weapon Into England. — Swiss 
sword, a basket-hlltcd sword used In the sixteenth cen- 
tury by foot-soldiers, such as the Swiss mercenaries. 


oari’iCR a Bwonl. Especially — (ul An attendant upon 
a milltarj’ man of rank, or upon a piincc or chief in sonic 
countries, to wlioin his nia.stcr’.s sword is intriist<‘d when 
not worn, or who carries It before liini on certain st.alc 
ficcaslons. {b) An ufllcial wlio carries a sword of state ns 
an emblem of justice or 8ui»rcnmcy on ceremonial occa- 
sions. 

The Stcord Hearer Jat Norfolk) evcrclses much more im- 
portant functions tlian merely carrying a sword before the 
mayor. He. attends on the may- 
or and magistrates dail>, and 
acts as their clerk. Tlie w hole 
of his emoluments in salary 
and fees Is aliont 480/. a year. 

Municip. Corp. Jtc}H>rU, p. 2I6'». 

(r) An American long-homed 
grasslioppcr, ConncephnluH rnn- 
'jer: BO called fioin tlie long, 
straight, sword-sl)n))ed oriposi- 
tor. Also called tnrordtail. T. 

])'. Jlarru. 

sword-telt (Ronrbolt), n. 

A militaiy belt from 
wliicli tlio Hword is suh- 
poiulod. It varies In form 
and niTangement according to 
the weight and shape of the 
weapon, and the rest of tlie 
military dress, but from the 
middle nges to the iireseiit 
time it has tended toward tlie 
form of a simidc ginllc from 
wliicti, on the left side, a longer 
strap and a sliorter sen'c to 
suspend tho scabbard of tlie 
sword, tliD shorter one seem- 
ing it near the top or opening, 
and tho longer one about half-way toward tlie chape. 
Tlie most important variation of tills type was that of (he 



Swnnl-l>clt for mounted 
m.in-.'it nniis, I'Uh centurv. 
(Prom Viollct le IJuc's“ Diet, 
du Mobllier fran^ us.”) 


sword-dollar 

last years of the thirteenth centurj', when the broad belt 
passed diagonally from the waist downward over the left 
hip, and suspended the scabbard of the sword in front of 
the left thigli, with a complicated arrangement of narrow 
straps by which the scabbard was held. In the belt of 
this form a very narrow strap formed the girdle proper, 
and was buckled aiound tlie waist, the broad sword-belt 
being attached to it behind the right hip. See also hanger, 
baldric, hip-girdle. 

SWOrdbill (sord'bil), II. A humming-bird of 
the genus Docimastes, as V. ciisifcnis, having 
tho bill about ns long as the rest of the bird. 
Soo cut under Docimastes. 
sword-blade (sord'blad), n. The hlade or cut- 
ting part of a sword. 

sword-breaker (s6rd'brri"ker), n. 1. An im- 
plement formerly carried in tlie left hand, to 
break the blade of tlie adversary’s sword, usu- 
ally a hook attached to tho front of a small 
buckler or to the guard of a stout dagger. — 2. 
A dagger fitted with such a device, or having 
tho hlado shaped with a notch or recess, or 
even several notches, in whieli the adversary’s 
sword-hlade could he seized; also, a buckler 
similarly provided. 

sword-brothert, «. [ME. swcord-hrother (= 
MHG. swcrtbruodcr,G.sclnvcrthrudcr)\ < sword^ 
-1- brother.'] A comrade in arms. Layamon. 
sword-cane (sord'kan), n. A walking-stick 
liollowed to form tho sheath of a steel blade, 
of which tho handle or grip is generally the 
upper or thicker end of tho cane; also, a cane 
from which a short blade like that of a dagger 
may bo dra^vn, or caused to shoot out on touch- 
ing a spring. 

sword-carnage (sdrd'kar'''ni), n. Same as liana- 
cr, 5 (d). 

SWOrdcraft (sord'kraft), n. Knowledge of or 
skill in tho use of tho sword; management by 
tho sword or military power; military compul- 
sion. [Rare.] 

They learn to tremble ns little nt priestcraft as at sword, 
cra/t. MvUey, Rise of Dutch Republic, I. 31. 

sword-cut (sord'kut), n. 1. A blow with tho 
edge of a sword. In tho language of foncing 
usually cut. — 2. A wound or sear produced by 
a blow of the edge of a sword. 

Seam’d with an ancient swordcut on the check. 

Tennj/son. Lancelot and Elaine, 
sword-cutler (sord'kut'Ttr), «. One who makes 
sword-blades; hence, a maker of swords, 
sword-dance (sord'duns), «. A dance in which 
tho display of naked swords, and in some cases 
movements made with them, form a part. Espe- 
cially— (n) A dance In which tho movements of n sword- 
combat are imitated. (6) A dance in wbioh tho men, 
crosship their swords oveiiicud, form a sort of nrciiwny 
under wideh the women pass at one point in tho dance, 
(c) A dance in whicli naked swords are laid on the ground, 
or set witli the points up, tlie perfoimer sliowing his 
agility and skill by dancing among them without cutting 
iiiniBclf. 

sword-dollar (sord'dol'i|r), ». A Scottish sil- 
ver coin of tho reign of James VI., weighing 



Reverse. 

Swortl dollar. — Urlti^h Museum. (Sire of the original,) 
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4724 gi’ains, and worth 306’. Scotch or 2.s‘. Gd. Eiig- 
lisli at tlic time of issue: so called from the 
sword on its reverse. 

SWOrded (sor'ded), a. [< sword"^ + -cd-.] Hav- 
ing a sword; armed with a sword. 

The lichned Cherubini, 

And su'ordcd Seraphim. 

MiUon, Ode, N.ativity, 1. 113. 

SWOrderf Cs6r'd6r), [< .swron/i + -rri.] 1. 
One who uses a sword liabitually; a swords- 
man; hence, by extension, one who is nothing 
but a swordsman; a gladiator or bravo. 

A Homan sxi'ordcr and banditto slave 
Murder'd sweet Tnlh. 

tiltok., 2 lien. VI., iv. 1. 135. 
2. A game-cock that wounds its antagonist 
froolv with the gaffs ; a cutter. JlaUnvclI. 

SWOri-fight (sord'fit), ». A combat or light 
with swords. 

Some they set to Ikdit with bcasta, some to nj;ht iiilh 
one another. Those they called jiladiat ores, sword plaj et s ; 
iV this spectacle, mnnns ^rladlatininm, a I'lvurd-jinlit. 

llo.’.t'iri'll, Apulo;.'}', IS’, iv. § 8. 

swordfish Csdrd'fish), ». 1. A common name of 
various fishes, (a) Originally, Xijihinv (jlndiu'!, thccom- 
nion swordfish of the Atlantic ami .Mediteir.incan, hai Inp 
llic upper jaw elorif'atcd Into a sharp saorti-llke ucapon 
(a hence (ho name); hence, any xiphiol.l flsji . anj member 
of the A'l'/jAn'd/r. 'I'he common awordUsh resemble<i and 
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Isrelated to the sailikh and spearll'*b (e-mip »rc ent^ under 
tlieve >sord-<). It im azures fnan bM<* i:. feel tn bnt'tli, 
the sword forming' about three teiilliK «•( thin lenk'th, and 
auinircH a eicht of fiom 3oo t«> Kmi piiiind'. . it lia'< a hlnule 
lone elevated dorsal tin, but iioientral tbi'^ Tlir m\oi« 1 
Ikb attacks titlmi tkbes ith Us J.iu , and it («>m« tiniei in-r. 
forates the planks of ships w Uh (be s.inie pnu 1 1 fill » i .ipon 
The llesh l.s 1 er) inlat.dib and nutrilioii* (t) A e irpik* . 
ako, till' earll'b lirh'iif • id tnni ( l,oi tl, s< ot« b | (o I he 
butter Ikh, .l/nr/r/na /• ' 'ninnrlliiM |MrkiM\ I (<h I be 
entlas-llBli ^ee ent niob r TneAii/rn'' ifi lliekllUi or 
erampus a i etaei .in imimtnal of (be u'l nus (tmt 
2. [nift.] lu nsh'tni.. a smitlu-rn <'<instollat imi. 
Dormlii.— Sworddsli sucker, a roncni /,v/,. a, .< /.r.i. 

e/iujifcrn a bn b oft* n fasti ns on suordll'.lii-s 

swordfishcry (‘‘ord'iisii tv.\\ ,i. l-’isiiing f<ir 

swordlishi's ; flic aet or jira< ticc of taking \ijihi- 
oid 

swordfishinp (snrd'lisli'iiig), n. [< 

+ ‘iiH/ ) 'lac aet or oceupation of cat<-liiiig 
sv ordlisli. 

.s'/ri;ri/'o/ii/i ; is the most popiil.ir n.o of sprndlii^ tin 
da> (at Hloik I'l.itid] 

'J’fic Cun fti \nt: JO, ls 7 ’». 

SWOrd-fiiTg (.‘'drilling), n. 'riie \ . 1 1. flag < d' t l|o 
Old World, /r<s f’-t lulnnn ii'^. 

SWprd-flightcd (soid'Ili ledi. n. IlnMug e.-r- 
tain lliglit-feat In r^ coot nisf oil iii coli ir if h t ho 
rcv(, so that xnIicji the wing is closod flio l»ir«l 
may bo I’anciod to wear a swnrd at its sido. 
Sco tlio quotation. 

Toiiters jiropeib li.o e t heir jirlTiiirv « Ini: fi •itlo rso Iiil<-, 
but not r.irel) a ihtid' find ippi it's lli.it is, 

one a itli the fi a ai>t jn iin.irii s d.ii k • ••loiio d 

Ihtnnn, \ ar of tnimdsaiMl I’l.int-, jt ..12. 

sword-gauntlet (''drd'giinf lot), n. Agiuintlot 
Nimilar to tin* l ilt ing-ganni lot . 
sword-grass ( sdrd'gn^). A nann* of varions 

]»lants, rofornng to fho form of tlioir loaxos. 
(n) 1 he saord lil> (/>) A rium ii s of s uid spur 

rej, .S/''-r.Mfhrrm tali*, (r) A sjiiiliHof iiielllof, 
lotiio ^iilrntii (if) '1 Ik riid i.in.iM irnos ffinlari' nnimli- 
iinr. n 

'J’lte o.il p:rass and the Kir<>r»/-</ra*» and tin bnlrnsli In the 
pool. 7’» »oi»o.<ii, Ma)-l/nteii 

Red sword-grass moth. Sei r.i/i 
sword-guard (^ordVanh. n. Thai part of llio 
hilt of a sword wlindi proloois the hand (soo 
fiiU): ospociaily, fin- tsuha <d' .la|»anoso art. 
sword-hand Kord'haml), II. Tho hand which 
IndiN tho sword; h(*neo, Iho right liaiid in g»-n- 
onil. Comjiaro 'urord-dnn. 
sword-hilt fsonl' lull), a. TIic hilt or liaiidlo of 
a sword. Sco lull, //., 1 . — Inside of a sword-hilt, 
outside of a sword-hilt, ^ee oo-ofe, init^tdc 
SWOrdick (sor'dik), II. f l*orlia])s oonnoef oil with 
Dan. .so;T = K. .•^irttrf, black.] 'j’ho spotted giin- 
nci, Mnnciimdrs (iitinicHii-i. [Orknov.l 
SWOrding (sdr'ding), 11. f Verbal n. of siroid^. 

r.] Slashing willi a sword. [Haro.] 
sword-knot (sdrd'not), a. A ribbon or tassid 
tied to tho hilt of a sw’ord. it mieinated In the use 
of 11 thong or lace to Recnrc the blit to the wrist, and some 
feword-knolH can still be used in that uaj 

I pnll'd (ilf III) *a’c/rff-/.7iri/, and uitb that buninl nn ii 
corniietof iv), lam el, ami llowers, , I.) lug Lo\er, 1. 1. 
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sword-law (sord'la), n. Government by the 
sword or by force; military violence. 

So violence 

l^rocecilcd, anil oppression, and invorddaw, 

Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. 

Milloti, 1’. L., xi. 672. 

swordless (sord'les), a, [< strord^ + -less,"] 
Destitute of a sword. 

With mordlesit belt and fetter’d hand. 

Ihjron, Parisinn, is. 

sword-lily (sord'HDi), See gladioJua. 
swordman (sord'man), pi. /?«wrd/»cw (-men). 
[< ^[E. ttwerdmau; i mrord^ + //taa.] A swords- 
man; hence, by oxtoiision, a soldier. 

Woithy fellows; and like to jirove inoRt sinewy sicord- 
aim. Shak., All’s Well, ii. 1. (»2. 

SWOrdmanship (Rord'man-.sln]>), u. [< sH'ord- 
ntan *f -.s7/ty>.] Same as sirordsinanshij). JC. Dow- 
Shclloy, I. 114. [Haro.] 
sword-mat (Rord'mat), w. A woven mat ii.sod 
for chating-goar, boat-gripes, otc., in which the 
warp is beaten close with a wooden .sword, 
sword-play (sord'pla), a. 1. Eoncing; the art 
or piactice of attack and defense by mcjin.s of 
the swoid. 

I,oid Uaovfll . . hnn alway.R been one of the readle.st 

and mnnt i-lUeient of debiiten*. po<isi*sslng (hat fncully of 
keen and dlieet letort whloli |h like akilfiil Hn'iird-jilnij. 

T. If. lll•J>Jil\'^on, r.iig. State-'inen, p. H6. 
2. A sword-<laiico. 

I'he) pbinis In llritalnl lia\c but one kind of aliow, and 
tlK*yuH«' U at e\er) g.itheiltig Naked lada.u bo knoM the 
game, leap among fuordi and In front of HpearK. I’nictice 
gives elexernevs. and elcMTiiess gnicc: but It Is not a 
tr.ide, or a iliing ilone f«*r hire . howeier venturesome the 
t>p<tii, their Old) p.t)inen( Ih tlie ilellglit of the crouil. 

Todtvf ((nni'*.), iiuoted In r.llon’e Origins of Png. IHhl., 

(p. 123. 

sword-playor (sfud'phVcr), a. One skilled in 
sword-play ; a fencer. 

VuvebtiM Nunne/ therefore. . , . settinge them in older 
iifbutell aft«T his tiriirdi‘]Jtiiii'r/i f.i<shlon, piiUeil 'I'pe 
Kith pruli . plaerd lik somMii-ih ns pleased h) m In the f«*r- 
K ird«- and me«atd 

/V f. r .Uarfyr (ti In Pden « ! Ir^t Hooks on Ainerie.i, cd. 

lArber, p. Ilf.). 

• '•iiiM. ni) brate jnri.rtf./»hn/rr, towhat actlveu'e 
W a** all (III-' "ti » I pro\iib d f Jt. Jnmim, t'atlllne, v. I. 

sword-poramol (-''>l ir|illlll'« l), «. Srv jinmiinl, 
I (./). 

sword-proof (-"nl'iuof). </. Cnimlilc (if resist- 
ing' II Mutt ur Itini-l i.f a sttoi'l. 

'I’ln behiM ts of till tb riiiaii ami) are made fironf /'n*'./ 
b) a llol.ig of i.iiie up ker-Kotk. 

.s/«.n<' Manuf., I. .'.n-. 

SWord-rack(*'eid'nikl.M. A kind of stand upon 
whicli g«*iith*meii plaee their swords at night. 

It is immdl) of I. iltliir pbiih or l.o-<|itered. and has 

o.<t«bii to li'dd one of nn*r» huotds. ^■•metim*^ the 
ht.Mid I' III ide to fohl logt tiler wUli hlncis, for e.i\\ 
lnm*'poj ( itioii, 

SWOrd-sedge ('•er«rsej). n. Seo l.> nun. 
.sword-shaped ('■onrshapt), n. shaped liken 
sHord; eii'-iforin; \ipliioid. 
sword-shrimp ('-ord'shninp). «. 1 . A European 

slender-bndiod ^liriinp. sivndit , — 2. 

A .laimiioso .^liniiip. rxiniis /«s|s. 
swordsman (^o^d/'|^Inl), pi. .ymird-nurn 

(•men). [< .s’irf*r»/’.N. pos‘.(*ssi\e of .siroiv/I, + 

iiinn. 1 ( )tie v lio a su ord li.ibitualix : e^pi - 

eiallx, ofie ^killed in the use of the ^word. 

I nastlu bell Airi»r<f<i/r»rn In the garrl‘>4ni Jhrini*. 
SWOrdsraanship(*'»*rd/'inan-s!iip>. », [<.Mron/N- 
innn 4- -s/o/».j Skill and <le\lenty in llu' ti.se 
of t he ‘.w ord. 

,\n Iri-li l>riil(l Riieli as rallib.id Inmever. Is like Wal- 
n.umdiM'M In Ids inasU-r) of Aoor</<r>ioifor/ii/i as wrll as 
Kill heraft. Thr (’• nfiir*/. .\aXV1 I, 

sword-stick iMird'stik), «. A RWonl-cane. 

Jiiiji. Jhi f. 

swordtail (•'drd'ta!), ». 1. A eriistacean of 

I 111- group A'lp/msfiru, as the liorseshoe- or king- 
erub. See eiits under horst .\htn -vrnh ttnd Liiiin- 
lus. — 2. Any bug of tin* genus f Vn.np/of.v, as 
r. rnn/,'i, the walnut swordtail. — 3. Same ns 
sirnnl-hnirt r (r). 

sword-tailed t^drd'tald), n. Having a long and 
sliarp telson, as the king-crab; .vipliosurous, as 
a eriistacetin. See cut under hoi\sisJto(-('rnh. 
swore (swor). Preterit of .v/m/rt, 
sworn (sworn). Past participle of .virruri; nsnn 
ail.pK'tive, bound by or as by an oath. —Sworn 
broker, n broker In tlie elty of I.oml<>ii ndniiUis! (o the 
oilb*e ami cmplo)inent of a broker upon taking nn oath 
III the eoint of alilenneii to execute his duties between 
pirt) ami part) without fnuiil or collusion, to the best of 
ills hklll. i’rom the (inic of IMwnnl I. lirokers in T.omloii 
have bei n nnniieil to be thus lieenseil, including stock-, 
bill-, ami exi'liange-hrokerN and inerchnnts’ lirokers gen- 
et ally : but hldp-brokers, uiictloneers, etc .are not deemed 
xvlthln the lule.— Swom brothers, brothers or coinpuii- 
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ions in arms xvho, according to the laws of chivalry, x owed 
to share their dangers or successes with cachotlier ; lienee, 
close intimates or companions. 

I am su'om brother, sweet, 

To grim Necessity; and lie and I 
Will keep a league till death. 

Shak., Rich. II., v. 1. 20. 
Sworn enemies, enemies who have taken an oath orxow 
of mutual hatred ; hence, determined or irreconcilable 
enemies.— Sworn friends, friends hound by oath to be 
true to one another; hence, close or firm friends, 

SWOtf, SWOteti ft* ^liddlo English forms of 
sweet, 

SWOUgh^f, V. i. [< (a) "ME. swonrjhcn, swowoi, 
sivoglicu, soughen (prot. ^swoughed, swowed, 
soughed^ soghedy soured), < AS. swugUni = Goth. 
*sw6gj(ni, in con\\). ga-sw6gjau,vf-sw0gj(tu, sigh; 
(^) ME. swoughcHy swowen (pret. sweg, swe^, iiji. 
swowcUySwosoiy iswogen, iswowcii), < AS. swOgtui 
(pret. swcogy pp. gc.<iw0gc)i) = OS. swogan, roar, 
move with a rushing sound. Hence, by ab- 
soiiition of tbo w (as also in sword^, where the 
w is retained in the spelling), sough (whence 
{ho noun sulJ"^f surf soosough'^-yV.tind a. 
Hence al.so swowu, swouu, swoon, swouud; also 
swrif. In the sense * faint, swoon,’ the verb is 
jirob.of diff. origin, confused wi til swough, ‘roar,’ 
through the intermediate sense ‘sigh.’ The 
unstable plionetic form of the verb, retloctod 
in tlie variants sought, assisted 

tho confu.sion.] 1. To make a loud noise, as 
falling water, tho waves of tho sea, the wind, 
etc.; rotir; rumble. 

Tlinl whatc tnroinmpe of wnt>r, and pyng)'ngc of byrde?, 
It myghto salve hxmc of Kue, that Roiimle was iievere ! 

.Vorte Arthure (b. E. T. S.), l.Ml. 

2. To Tnakc a low murmuring noise; inunnur; 
ru.stlc. 

.^teojhuu'; of ftwetc a) re, «wal)iig of briddes. 

J)ci‘(ruct{on o/ Trey (R E.T. S.), 1 1001. 

3. To sigli: said of a pcr.son. 

SWOUghH, a. [< ME. swough, swogh, swoghc, 
swour, sirow, swouwc; (. swough^, v,'] 1, A Imul 
noise; a roar; a roaring; a sough, ns of falling 
water, tho wtivcs of the sea, tho wind, etc. 

Into the forestc fortbe he droghe, 

And of the Pee he herde n firoijhr. 

MS. lAiicoln A. i. 17, f. HO. (IlaUtuell.) 

A forcPt . . . 

In which Iher ran a rnmbel and a ficowjh, 

Ab though a storm shonlil brtsten exeiy bough. 

Chnuccr, Knight's 'i'ale, 1. 1121. 
2. A low murmuring noise; a inurnuir.— 3. A 
sigh. — 4. A swoon. 

He wepelli, we)leth. maketh Por>’ cheere, 

He Biketh with fnl nmny u pory pirryA. 

Vhitiieer, .Miller’s Tale, 1. 433. 
\\ hat ‘•he p.a)dc more in that rnoif' 

I ina) nut telle )on n« now*. 

Chnticer, Death of Dlancho, 1. 2ir>. 

SWOUgh't, u, Samt* as .stiugh-. Ifniliwcll. 

swoun, and It. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of .sv'tinu. Coinpnn* swound. 

swouud (swound), r. i. [A later form of swoun, 
now .siroon, with excrescent d as in souiid^'\ 
nnnid~, rj-poniifl, etc. Hence, by absorption of 
the w, the obs. or dial, souiitl^*.] To swoon. 
[( ))»si)let(‘ or jirov. Eng.] 

Wuuiitled w Ith griefe. hee imuuded with wcaknesec. 

Ayfy, IhiiihiiLS and his England, p. 

.\t w hleli rnthfnl jiriKpect I fell down ami Fmiuded. 

.Middlitiiii, l ather Hubbard's Tab s. 
I’r.iy brim: a little sneering powtler in your jioeket, 
I'ur 1 fear 1 riruif/nf wlien I see blood. 

Iteau. and I'l . Kiilglil of Malta, ii. 4. 

BWOUnd (swonnd), a. [A later form of swouu, 
now ■'.(ropa, as in tlie verb: see swound, r.] A 
swoon, i'dleridgr. [Obsolete or jirov. Eng.] 

’swounds, ’swouns (swound/., Rwoun/.), iuterj. 
[Also, more usnally, j’oaad.s*.] A corruption or 
ubbr(‘viation of (iod's wounds: used as a sort 
of oath or eonfirmation. 

'Simnnd.f, w bat ’s bere ! Mvldlctnn, Chaste Maid, li. 2. 
'Sirount! I shall never survive the idea! 

Scott, rortnnesof Nigel, x. 

SWOWH, I’- niid a. See .viroar/Z/I. 

SWOW- (swou), r. [A mitigated form of sircar; 
cf, .virrfaE] To Rwcnr (a mild oath). 

Dv ginger, ef I’ll b.a known half T know now, 
v'lien I war to Cnngre«s, I wouldn’t, I 
liev let ’em call* on so liigli-miiided an sarsy, 

’Tbonl some show o' xvnt )on may call vicy-varsy. 

l.oired, Elglow Paiicrs, 2d ser.,v. 

SWOWnt, t'. and a. A Middle English form of 
swoon. 

S-wreneb (cs’rcnch), a. A wrench or spanner 
of an S-shape, with an adjustable jaw at each 
end at ditTorent angles. The shape enables it 
to reach parts not so readily approached by tho 
ordinary wrench. 



swum 

swum (swum). Preterit, and past participle of 
sir/ml, swim”. 

SWUBg (swung). Preterit and past participle of 
swing. 

swymbelt, «. Seo swimhcl. 
swypes, n. Seo swipes. 
swyre, n. See swirc, 2. 

syalite (si'a-lit), )!. [< Malay A plant, 

J)illcnia sjicciosa. See DiUenia. 
syama (syii'ma), n. [E. Ind.] An Indian kite, 
the baza, Pnra lopliolcs. 
sybt, «• and a. An old spelling of sib. 

Sybarite (sib'a-rit), n. [= P. Si/barite, < L. 
Sybarita, < G-e. 'ZvjinpiTri^, an inhabitant of Svb- 
ai-is, < Si'/lnpif, L. Sybaris, a city of Magna Gra;- 
cia (southern Italy), on a river of the same 
name.] An inhabitant of Sybaris, an Achaean 
colony in Lneania, founded 720 B. c., and de- 
stroyed by the Crotoniates 510 B. c. ; hence, a 
person devoted to luxury and pleasure, Sybaris 
being proverbial for its luxury. 

Our power of encountering weather v.aries with the oh. 
ject of our hardihood; we are verj- Soythtans n lien plea- 
sure is concerned, and Sijharitcs when tlic iiell summons 
us to church. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iii. 

sybaritic (sib-a-rit'ik), a. [= P. Sybariligtie, 
< L. Sybaritichs, f Gr. XvpaptrtKa^, pertaining 
to Sybaris, < Ivfjapi-yc, an inhabitant of Syba- 
ris: sec Sybarite.'] Of or pertaining to Svb.aris 
or its inhabitants; hence, luxurious; devoted 
to pleasiu'e. 

I hope j-ou will dine witli me on a sIurIo dish, to atone 
to philosopliy for tlie rtibaritic dinners of IVlor I'aik. 

Wartilirton, To Abp. linrd, .fan. 30, 1750. 

sybaritical (sib-a-rit'i-kal), a. [< sybaritic + 
-ah] Same as sybaritic" 

Ch. If you will have me. 111 make a Sybariliml Ap- 
pointment. that }ou may have Time enough to provide 
afore Hand. 

Pc, What Appointment is that? 

Ch. The Sybarites Invited their Guests against the nest 
Year, th.at they might both have Time to he prepar'd. 

y. Dailey, tr. of Colloquies of Lnismus, I. 112 . 
sybaritism (sib'a-ri-tizm), a. [= F. Sybari- 
tisme < Sybarite + -iftia.] The practices of 
Sybarites; voluptuous efleminacy; devotion to 
pleasure. Imp. Dirt. 

sybilt, sybillf, u. Erroneous spellings of .«!»//. 
sybo (si'bo), n. ; pi. sybocs (-boz). [A coiTu'pt 
form of cibol, < F. ciboitic, an onion : sec ciboh] 
Same as cibol, 2. [Scotch.] 
sybotic (si-bot'ik), a, [f Gr. <Tr,ia7tho^, of or for 
a swineherd, < ovfttjryc, cvflurtj^, a swinelierd, < 
off, swine, + ISoaseir, feed, tend.] Pertaining 
to a swineherd or to tho keeping of swine. 

He was twitted with his fryhotic tendencies. 

Daily Tdeyraph, Dec. I, IsTli. iP.ncyc. Diet.) 

sybotism (si'bo-tizm), n. [< Gr. GVfhjrjjc, a 
swineherd (see sybotic), -i- -ism.] Tho tending 
of swine; swineherdship. 
sycaminet (sik'a-rnin), n. [< L. sycaminns, < 
Gr. avKaptroc, tli'e inulbeiTy-tree.] The black 
mulberry, Morns nigra. 

If yc had faitii_a.s a grain of minstard seeii, ye might say 
unto this sycamine tree. Be thou plucked up by the root, 
and be thou planted in the sea, Luke xvii. 0 . 

sycamore (sik'a-mor), n. [The spelling with a 
is erroneous, being due to confusion with syca- 
mine; formerly and prop, si/cnmorc, sicom'orc, 

< ME. sycamore, sygamonr, i OF. sycamore, F. 
sycamore = Sp. sicomoro = Pg. sycomoro, sico- 
moro = It. sicomoro = G. sycamore, < L. syco- 
morus, ML. also siettmorus, sienmerus, < Gr. ai'm- 
popo;, the mulberry-tree, < alsor, a fig, -1- piipov, 
papov, the black mulberry: see morc^, morel, mul- 
berry.] 1. The sycamore-fig, Ficias A’l/comora,?, 



I, Branch with Leaves of Sycamore {Ficus Sycomorus ) ; a, the fruits. 

growing in the lowlands of Syria, Egypt, and 
elsewhere, it is a spreading tree, BO or 40 feet lilffli, 
with leaves somewhat like those of the mnlberr}’, and 
fruit boiTie in clusters on the trunk and main branches. 
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Tlio fruit is sweetish and edible, though needing an in- 
cision at the end to make it ripen properly, and forms a 
considerable article of food with the poorer classes. Tlie 
wood is coarse-grained and inferior, but was made into 
durable mummy-cases. The tree is good for shade, and 
isstillcultivatedforthatiiseinEgypt. Sometimes called 
sycamore or Pharaoh's jig. 

2. In England, the sycamore-maple, 
^o-platanvSy the plane-tree of the Scotch. From 
its dense shade, it was chosen in the sacred dramas of the 
middle ages to represent the sycamore (Luke xix, 4) into 
which Zaccheus climbed {Prior). See mapWi. 

Ther snugh I Colie tregetour 
Upon a table of sygamour 
Pleyc an uncouthc thynge to telle. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1278. 
Sycomorc wllde a cert.ayiie is to take 
And boile it so, not with to greet affray. 

Palladitut, Husboiidriu (E. E. T. S.), p. 185. 
And thou, with all thy breadth and hciglit 
Of foliage, towering sn/camorc. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, l.xxxix. 

3. In the United States, tho buttonwood, Plaia- 

nm occidentaUsy or any of the plane-trees. Seo 
pUtne-ircCy 1. — 4. In Now South Wales, Stcr- 
citJia bfWdff. —False sycamore. Sec White 

sycamore, one of the Australian nutmegs, Cryptocarya 
ohovata, a largo tree with useful soft white wood. 

sycamore-disease (sik'a-m6r-di-zcz^), n. A 

disease of the syeainorc (plane-tree) produced 
by a fungus, Gldosporiuiu ncrviscquuuiy which 
causes tlie leaves to turn brown and withered, 
as if scorched by fire. 

sycamore-fig (silVa-inor-tig), «. Hoe sgcaiiiore, 1. 
sycamore-maple (sik'a-inor-infi^pl), «. See 

si/camorcy 2. 

sycamore^moth (sik'n-mor-m6th), ». A Brit- 
ish noetnid moth, Jerow//c//7 accm, whose Inn’a 
feeds on the sycamore-maple, 
syce, «. Seo 

sycee (si*.«!o')» nnd «. [A conniption of Clii- 
iioso Ai sccy fine silk: so called boeaiiso wlien 
pure it is capabh* of being draM*n out under 
the application of heat into threads as ‘fine 
«ns silk.’] Properly, an epithet meaning ‘pure,’ 
applied to the uncoined lump.s of silver used 
by tho riiineso as money, but frequently used 
by itself, iu tho sense of ‘fmc (nueoined) sil- 
ver.^ See sgecc:s‘ilr/r. 

sycee-silver (si-so'siUver), ». [< sj/eec + ail- 
rer.] The fine (uneoined) lumps of silver used 
by the Chinese as money, the bang (or ounce) 
being tho unit of reckoning in weighing it out. 
Seo (lotchiuy lianfjy and Utcl, The lumps arc of all 
sizes and shapes, from (lie merest fragment or clipping 
to tlic form of ingot called a shoe, because ot Its suiiposcd 
rcscmblam c to a ( lime«e shoe, hut it is more like a boat. 
These “shoes’* iisiially weigh about 50 Hang, but smaller 
ingots of that shape are also found. The smaller Ingots 
calletl tings arc heiiiispherica], and average about five or 
fclx ounces In weight. 

sychnocarpous (sik-no-kiir'i>ns), a. [< (Ir. 
ci'xrocy many, froquont. + Kap-or, fruit.] In 
hot.y haNTiig (he power of beaiiiig fruit many 
times without perishing. 

Sycite (sPsit), «. [< Gr. avKhgr, tig-liko, < orKOVy 
a fig.] A nodule of Hint or a pebble wliich re- 
sembles a Hg. 

sycock (si'kok), V, [< (origin obscure) + 
ro(7;i.] The mistlcthrusli, Turdus riscivorus. 
See cut under vnsffcthrusJi. [Prov. Eng.] 
sycomore (sik'o-mor), v. A better but no longer 
used spelling of sycamore, retained in modern 
cojiies of llie authorized version of tho Bible. 
Sycon (si'kon), «. [NL., < Gr. cvkov, a fig.] 

1. Tlie (>q>ical genus of Sycouidic. Also Sy- 
cum. — 2. [/, c. ; pi. sycous (si'konz) or syconcs 
(si-ko'nez).] A sponge of this genus. 
Syconarla (si-ko-na'ri-ii), v. pL [NL., < Sycon 
4- -aria.'] In fiollas’s classification, a trilio of 
lieterocoilous calcareous sponges, embracing 
both recent and fossil forms, wliose flagellated 
chambers are either radial tubes or cylindrical 
sacs. Tho families Syconidx, •Syllcibidsc, and 
TcicJioncIlidic aro assigned to this tribe, 
syconarian (si-ko-na'ri-.an), a. [< Syconaria 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to tho Syconaria, 
syconate (si'ko-nut), a. [< sycon + -atc^.] 
Haring tho character of, or pertaining to, a sy- 
con or tlie Syconcs, Fjucyc, Brit,, XXII. 421 . 
Sycones (si-ko'nez), n. pi, [NTj., pi. of Sycon, 
q. V.] One of tho divisions of tho t'alcisponqiic 
or chalk-sponges, rciircsentod by fonns wliich 
are essentially compound Asconcs, See tliis 
word and Leitcones, 
syconi, «. Plural of syconus, 
syconia, n. Plural of sycontKH/, 

Syconidas (si-kon'i-d6), n, pi, [NTj., < Si/con 
+ -idfe,] A family of chalk-sponges, typified 
by the genus Sycon. in Sollas’s classification they 
are defined as syconarian sponges whose radial chambers 
open directly Into the paragastrlc cavity, and aio divided 
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into three subfamilies. Tlie best-knowm example is the 
genus Grantia. 

syconium (si-ko'ni-um), «.; pi. syconia (-|i). 
[NL., < Gr. evKov, a fig.] In bot., a fleshy hol- 
low receptacle, containing numerous flowers 
which develop together into a multiple fruit, 
as in the fig. Also called hypanthodium. 
syconus (s5-k6'nus), )i. ; pi. syconi (-ni). [NL., 
< Gr. aiisuv, a fig.] In bot., same as syconium. 
Sycophaga (si-kof'.a-gii), n. [NL. (Westwood, 
1840), < Gr. avKoipayo;, tig-eating, < aiisov, a fig, + 
(payelv, eat.] A genus of hymenopterous in- 
sects, of tho family Chalcididic, which feed upon 
the tig and indirectly promote impregnation of 
the female flowers. 

sycophancy (sik'o-fan-si), n. ; pi. sycophancics 
(-siz). [< L. sycophantia, siicopbantia, < Gr. 

avKoifavria, the conduct of a sycophant, < avso- 
^drryf, a sycophant: son sycophant.] The char- 
acter or characteristics of a sycophant; hence, 
mean tale-bearing; obsequious flattery; ser- 
vility. 

It was hard tuliold that scat [that of tlie publican] with- 
out oppression, without exaction. One that best knew it* 
branded it with polling and sycophancy. 

Bp. Hall, Contemplations, Matthew Called. 
The sycoj)hancy of A. Philips had prejudiced Mr. Addi- 
son against Pope. 

Warburton, Note on Pope’s Fourth Pastoral. (Latham.) 
The affronts wliich his poverty emboldened stupid and 
low-minded men to offer him (Johnson] would have broken 
a mean spirit into sycophancy, but made him rude even to 
ferocity. Macaulay, Johnson. 

sycophant (sik'o-fant), n. and a. [Formerly 
also sicophant; i F. sycophantc = Sp. sicofantc 
= It. sicofanUi, < L. sycophanta, sucopliania, 
ML. also sicophanta, sicophantus, sicophans, \ 
Gr. GVKOfpdvTTj^y an informer, a slanderer, a trick- 
ster, appar. < cvkov, a fig, + ^aivstv, show, declare. 
The namo would thus mean lit. ‘fig-shower,’ of 
which tho liistoi’ical origin is unknown, (a) 
According to ancient writers, it originally ap- 
plied to ‘one who infonned on another for the 
exporting of figs from Attica’ (which is said to 
have been forbidden); or (^) to ‘one w’ho in- 
formed oil another for plundering sacred fig- 
trees’; (c) a third explanation makes it orig. 
‘one who brings figs (hidden in the foliage) 
to light by shaking tho tree,’ hence ‘one who 
makes ricli men yield tribute by means of false 
accusations.’ All those explanations aro doubt- 
less inventions, (d) The real explanation ap- 
pears to lie in some obscene use of avKov, fig, this 
word, nnd tho L, ficus, fig, with its Rom. forms, 
being found in various expressions of an ob- 
scene or abusive nature. This origin, whatever 
its particular nature, Avould explain tho fact, 
otherwise scarcely explicable, that the original 
application of tho term is without record.] I, 
n. If. A talo-bcnrer or informer in general. 

The poor man tlmt hath naught to lose is not afraid of 
the sycophant or promoter. 

Holland, Ir. of Plutarch’s Morals, p. 201. (I'rcnch.) 
Tills ordinance is in the first table of Solon’s lawes, ami 
therefore we may not altogether discredit those wliich say 
they did forbid in the old time that men should caiT>’flga 
outof thccountrey of Attica, and that from thence itcame 
that these pick-thanks, which liewray and accuse tliem 
that transported figs, were called sgeophants. 

XoTth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 77. 
Tho laws of Draco . . . punished it (theft] with death ; 

. . . Solon afterwards changed the penalty to a pccuniarj' 
mulct. And so tho Attic laws in general continued, ex- 
cept that once, in a time of dearth, it was made capital to 
break into a garden and steal figs; but this law, nnd the 
Informers against tho offence, grew so odious that from 
them all malicious informers ^\ero styled sycopliants : a 
name which we have mucli perverted from its original 
meaning. Blackslonc, Com., IV. xvii. 

2. A parasite; a mean flatterer; especially, a 
flatterer of princes and gr-eat men. 

Such not esteem desert, hut sensual vaunts 
Of parasites and fawning sycophants. 

Ford, Fame’s Memorial. 

= Syii. 2. Parasite, Sycophant(^^Q parasite), fawner, toady, 
tonu-catcr, flunkey. 

II. a. Parasitical; servile; obsequious; syco- 
phantic. 

Tho Protector, Oliver, now affectinR hingship, is peti- 
tion’d to take the title on him by all liis new-inude syco- 
jdiant lords, etc. Evelyn, Diary, March 25, 1G57. 

sycophant (sik'o-fant), p. [< sycophant, ?l] I. 
Irans. If. To give infomiation about, or tell 
tales of, in order to gain favor; calumniate. 

He makes it his business to tamper with bis reader by 
sycojihanting and misnaming the work of his enemy. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
2. To play the sycophant toward ; flatter mean- 
ly and oflicioiislv. Imp, Bid. 

II. intrans. Toplay the sycophant. [Rare.] 

Uis sycophanting arts being detected, that game is not 
to be played a second time. Oovemment of the Tongue. 
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sycophantic (sik-o-fan'tik), o. [< Gr. avK 0 <l>av- 
TiKdCf like a sycopl’iant, slanderous, < (TVKo<pdvT//c, 
a sycophant: seo sycophant.'] Of orpertaining 
to a sycophant; characteristic of a sj'cophant; 
obsequiously flattering; parasitic; courting fa- 
vor by mean adulation. • 

’Tis well known that in these times the Illiberal syco- 
j)hantic manner of devotion was by the wiser sort con- 
temned. Slia/tesbury. (Imp. Diet.) 

sycophantical (sik-o-fan'ti-kal), o. [< syco- 
pliaiilic + -n?.] Same as sycophanlic. 

They have . . . sulTered themselves to be cheated and 
nilnetl by a fycophanticnl parasite. 

South, Sermons, YIII. vh. 

sycophantish (sik'o-fan-tish), n. [< sycojthant 
+ -ish^.] Like a sj’co’phaiit ; parasitical ; syco- 
phantic. [Rare.] 

Josephus himself acknouledRos that ^■cspasian was 
shrewil enougli from the first to stispect him for the fyco- 
phantiJih knave that he was. Dc Quxnccy, Ilssenes, 11. 

sycophantishly (sik'd-fnu-tish-li), ndr. Like 
a sycophant. [Rare.] 

Neither proud was Kate, nor Fycojihantifhhj and falsely 
humble. Dc Quiuccy, Spanish Nun. (Uoncx ) 

sycophantism (sik'o-fan-tizm), n. sycophant 
+ -ism.] Sycophancy. 

The friends of mail mav therefore hope that panic fears, 
servile (iycophanti‘nn, and artful blcotrj >>111 nut long pre- 
vail over cool reason and liberal phllanlhrop}. 

r. Kuox, Spirit of Despotism, | 0. 

sycophantize (sik'o-fan-tiz), r. i . ; i»rot. and pj). 
.’iycophauti::c(t, ppr. sy('oj)haiitizing. [< syco]>hnnt 
4- -I.T.] To play the sycophant, if/oinif, Glos- 
sographia; liathy, [Rare.] 

sycophantry (sikM-fan-tri), a. [< sycojthanf + 
-n/.J Tlio arts oi the sycophant; mean and 
ofllcious tale-bearing or adulation. 

Nor can a gentleman, »lthout Industry, uphold his real 
Interests against the altcmpta <*f en>>,<*f lrvncher\ , of 
llattery, of t>ycophnntry, of a\arlce, to » nkh hi? cumlltlon 
Is ohno.xious. Harrou', Sermons, III. \xl. 

sycosis (si-ko'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. cttiuaii., a 
rough lig-like excroscencc on the flesh, < r(^oJ^ 
a fig.] An eruption on the b{‘ardc(l face caused 
by an infiammation of tin* seluiccous follicles 
and hnir-folliclcs._Non-parasltlc sycosis, simple 
Inllammatlon of the hair follicles of the beanl. Also culled 
chin’xchclk, ch\n u'clk. - Parasitic or tinea sycosis. >ce 
(iiien — Sycosis baclllOgona.Toum-oU snmne for a form 
of sycosis of the beanl in uhicli tlu-re »as found an elllp 
tic*shaped bacillus Siici>\i/,-riti( /u IkIuh - SycOSlS COn- 
tartosa, tinea triehoi>b.> tina b.irba.'. .'^ee foiru. — SycOSlS 
VUlgare. t'anu* a^^ non jHiruMtic fycdfi' 

Sycotypidse (si-Ko-tip'i-dOi. n. /./. [Nl.., < >> 

cotypns + -n/.T.] Same us I'ynilaln. 
SycotypUS (M-kot'i-pns). n. [XL.. < Gr. 
a fig. 4* riTo(, type.] Set* Vynthi. 

Sycum (M'kumf, n. [NL.J Same as Syntu, 1. 
Sydenham’s chorea. Tlie ordinary mild form 
of chorea. Also ciilled niiimr choi ni. 
Sydenham's disease, tiion a. 

Sydenham’s laudanum. Same as irnic of 

opium (\Yhich see, uiuler icuu ). 
syderitet, n. An old spelling of sificntc. 
syenite (Ni'c-nit). [< L synntis, sc. lajiis-, lit. 
‘stone of Syeue.’ < Synn , < (Jr. u locality 

of upper Lgypt.] A nick coin{K)sed of feldspar 
and liornhhmde, with or witliout quartz. The 
name sfyemt'-K »‘a‘» gi>en bj I’Unj to the red gninlt«)ltl 
rock extenhi>ely <iuuriled at sj^-nc in r”.g>iit Tlu- tirin 
ttymitc >\ns Intro-luceil iiit«i modetn ge«plouleal Peluice 
by Werner, iti ITss, but aj>i»lle«l b) him to a rotk (from 
the I'laueiisi her (Iniml, near Dresden) nut Identical in 
euni))osition >vith the fnrnitcx of i'iiri), »lileli latter Is n 
hurnbleridio granite, or granlle in » bi> h mica Is rejilaced 
b) hornblende, »bere:is tlie imk »Illeb \N enier called f»/- 
enile Is rnaiiil) in nle up of a mixture of febDpar and b>>rn 
blende ; heiiec tliere bus Ioiik been more or less cunfuBlon 
in reganl to tire inimemlature ».»f this rock. The English 
and some continental geologists hn> e detbied syenlto as an 
aggregate of ipiartr, felilspar. and horidrlernle ; »hlle (he 
Hermans have geneiall) reg.irded (he quartz as not being 
an cEsential eonstitneiit of the roek- this latter vie» Is that 
>vhlch hnsbien adojUeil in the most reeent r.ngll'-li geologi- 
cal and llth'ilogic.'d »«nk8 sjeidtc is a rock tlionmglib 
crystalline in texture, and in geuenil it inueh levembles 
giaidte in its mode of oeeurrcnce. '1 he feldsp ilhic ingre- 
dient is cbietly (Wtboclase, and this ubuii 11> jiredoniinates 
eunsidenibb in «|Uantitj over the nssoeiated minerals ; 
there is some tib linie feldspar pieseiit, lni»ever In most 
s\enites, and the p.uiie is true in regard to quart/, blollte, 
titanile, Tmignetltc, apatite, /.Ireoii, and xarlous other ac- 
cessory mhitTals freipientl) fuiiinl in .smalt (|Uantlty in the 
granitic nicks Sometimes the lioi'iiblendc is i epbueil by 
aiiglte ; this \arietj is designated <tti<ntv-ioienite : that in 
>vhlcli mica predominates is kno»ii as niiru Kycuitr or ini'- 
nctle. The range of syenite In geologieal age is similar to 
that of granite, and tfie frequent jia'-sage of one lock into 
theother Bho>v8 ho>v closely allied the t»u aie, one result 
of >vhlcli condition Is tliat the nomenclature of the rlllfer- 
ent varieties Is correspondingly dinicult Typical syenite 
is hj no means abundant, and In general tlie granitic rocks 
very considerably surpass the sycnitic in economic impor- 
tance. Also ficnitc. 

syenitic(si-e-nit'ik), o. [< svoiilf + -iV.] Con- 
taining syenite; resembling syenite, or possoss- 
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ing some of its properties. Also sicnitic Sy- 

enitic granite, granite which contains hornblende. — 
Syenltlc porphyry»flne-grained syenite containing large 
crystals of feldspar. 

syke^, n. See sike^. 

It neither grew in ^ke nor ditch, 

Nor yet in ony sheugli. 

The Wife of Usher's Well (Child's Ballads, I. 215). 
syke-f, V. and w. Same as sike^ for sigh^. 
syke^t, A Middle English form of sick^. 
sykert, sykerlyf. Same as sicker, sickerhj. 
syl-. A form of syn-, used before components 
beginning with /. 

syleH, All obsolete spelling of silc^. 
syle- (sil), «. A variant of siU^. 

But our folk call them sylc, and nought but syle, 

And >vhen thej’rc grown, why tlien we cull them herring. 

Jean Jnyetow, Brothci-s and a Semioii. 

sylerf, syllerf, Same as cchirc, 2. 
syllaba anceps (siLa-lm an'seps). [L.: syJ- 
laba, syllable ; ftiJCfjisJ’donbtful: see syllahle and 
ancipitoas.] In oac. jd'OcY., a doublfiil syllable 
((TV?.?a(iy dthd^opoc). The flnnl syllable or time of n 
line or period may be cither long or short, without regard 
to the metrical scheme. Syllaba anceps isacconUnglv one 
of the signs of the termination (AiroO^trtv) of a period, 
syllabarium (sil-n-bii'ri-um), 11 .; pi. syUdharia 
(-11). [NL. : soo syllahary.] Same as syllabary. 
syllabary (sira-bn-ri), ; pi. syllabaries (-Ti/.). 
[= F. .syllnbairc, < NE. syllabariiiin, < L. syllaba, 
< Gr. a syllable : kcc syllable.] A cata- 

logue of tiio syliablos of a language; a list or 
sot of syllables, or of characters having a syl- 
labic value. 

It [the r.thlopic niplinbet) was converted into a sylln- 
tnry, written from right to left, additional letters being 
formed by differentiation, and the letters of the Greek al- 
pbatiet were emidoyed as numerals. 

Jsnac Taylor, The Alplialiet, I. 350. 

'I'lio Katakana snltnhary Is more simple. It was ob. 
tallied from the Kyal of •‘nuKler* type of (he Chinese 
diameter, and comprises only a single sign, written more 
or lesscnrslvely, f«>r each of the fort j ♦.seven syllnlilc sounds 
in tile Japanese language. 

Jsaae Taylor, Hie Alphabet, I. ,'15. 

syllabet, syllabi fsil'ab). h. [< F. .cyllahc, < |j. 
syllaho : svo syllablt .] A syllable. 

Now follow is (bo eyltah, <|tildlK Is a fill sound symbol- 
l/cd with eoinenlent lettcies. and consist es of anoornioe. 

.1 /fm/i/*. Drtliogmplilc (E. E T. S.), P 10. 

The otJU'c of a true critic or cen«or Is not to throw* by a 
letter anywliere, or il.imn an innoc«*nt sytlnhc. 

Jt Jonson, Discoveries. 

syllabi, ». Latin plural oi si/llabits. 
syllabic (si-lab'ik), a. [ 2 = F. syllahifptc = Sj). 
silabu'o Fg. syllabtco = It. sillabico, < XL. 
.syllabu'u.s, < tir. of or pertaining to 

ti syllable, < at/'/a iy, syllublo: sec syllable.] 
1. Of or pertaining to or consisting of n syl- 
labic or syllables: as, a syllable accent; a syl- 
lahic augment. — 2. Representing syllables in- 
steail of single sounds: said of an nljdinbetieal 
sign, or of an ulidiabet or mode of writing: al.^o 
used substantively. 

If it It'ypriote ajlbib.irj |ba<l not been . . . miptmedeil. 
It would lioiibtb «s Iiaxe gnidiiiilb lost its sotlahic charac- 
ter, iirnl tiaxc become the dellnltixe iilplmbet of Greece, 
mid thcreforct»fci»lll/ed Europe lunl of the w estern world. 

Tnyfor, The Alpliabet, II. 117. 

'I'be same hlgii, one* altacbed to n »<»rd. . . . could be 
used in » riling for the pbonetic value of thlB won!, » lib a 
coinpletelossiiftbeprlinltheBense. . . A deterinhmtlve 
often Indiiates to the reader . . this radleal change In 
the Use of the 8lgn In this case thcplgn is paid t«*be ein- 
plojeil as n t.yllnhie 7.';irvc. Hrit., NI. tW. 

3. Fronotitieed syllable by syllable; of elabo- 
rate <listinetness. 

Ills Engllsli was rarefnl. Pele« t st/Uabic 

S J. Dinicnn, A Social Departure, xili. 

Syllable melody, song, «r tunc, in immc See melody, 
2 (</>. 

syllabical (si-Iab'i-kul), a. [<. syllable -h -al.] 
Same as syllabic. 

syllabically (si-lab'i-kal-i), adw Ilia syllabic 
manner; by bvllaldes. 

In Ainbaile. for Initance, whlcli Is printed syllahieatly, 
tbeie lire .Xt cuiifuimiitnl poiiiiiIh 

haac Taylor, Tlie Alphabet, I. S.'i. 

syllabicate (si-lab'i-kat), v. t.; prot. and ]ip, 
syllabicated, ]>pr. .syllahieatiiig. [< syllabic + 
-nfr-. (’f. Gr. ne?>afii^en\ join letters to form 
syllables.] To form or divide into syllables, 
syllabication (si-lab-i-ka'shqn), V. f< syllabi- 
cate + -ion.] The formation of syllables; espe- 
cially, the division of a word into its constituent 
svllabie parts in writing and printing. Thedlvi- 
sfoii of ti w'ord of more than one pyllnblc Into eepanUe 
fijllablcR in In grc.at measure an nrtlilclnl procesB, since n 
consonant intei veiling between two vow'cls Is usually (ace 
under syllahte) to be reckoned ns belonging to either one 
of them not less properly than to the other. This is espe- 
cially true of the continuable consonants, the semivowels 
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and the fricatives (thus, folloxo, arrow, ever, lesser, ashes, 
etc.) ; a mute, particularly a surd mute (p, t, k), has more 
claim to go with the folloving vowel, because a mute is 
mucli more distinctly audible upon a following than after a 
preceding vowel (in tea than in ate). W e tend also to reckon 
such a consonant to the vowel of wiiose force and pitch it 
seems most to partake ; and, a long vow’el being regularly a 
diminuendo utterance, tlie strength of impulse filing oft 
before it is ended, a folloving consonant seems naturally 
to belong to the vovel that succeeds (so daiJy, ei-ther, 
ea-sy, etc.); on the other hand, a consonant of any kind 
after a short accented vowel so shares the latter's mode 
of utterance as tobenaturally and properly combined with 
it: thus, bit-er (bitter), iaJc-l (tackle), hon-cst, etc. Wlicn 
two or more actually pronounced consonants come be- 
tween vow'cls, it makes a difference whetlier they are or 
are not siicli ns readily in our practice combine as initials 
lieforc a vowel: thus, as we say ply, we divide supply into 
su pll, not sup-li ; but subject only into sub jekt. As for syl- 
labication in printing (>vhen a woid has to be broken at 
the end of a line), that is a different and more difllcult mat- 
ter, partly because many silent consonants (especially in 
the case of doubled consonants) have to be dealt with; 
It also pays much regard to the historj’ of a >vord, divld- 
Ing tills goiicrally, so far as possible, into the parts of 
which it is etymologically composed; and it has some 
arbitrary' and indefensible usages, such as the invariable 
separation of duy, by which we get such offenses against 
true pronunciation as rag-ing, fae-ing, instead of ra-ging, 
fa-cing; and even mixture, juncUure, instead of mix-ture, 
june-turc, owing to the notion that-urc rather than ‘ture 
is the ending. 

syllabiflcation (si-lab'''i-fi-kri'sbpn), n. [< syl- 
labify 4- -afion.] Same as syllabication. 

syllabify (si-lab'i-fi), v. t.; pvet.andpp.syZ/a?;/- 
ficd, ])pr. syllabifying. [< L. syllaba, syllable 
(see syllable), -h'faccrc, make, do: see -fy.] To 
syllabicate. 

syllabism (sil'a-bizm), n. [< L. syllaba, sylla- 
ble, 4 - -ism.] ''riicory of or concerning sylla- 
bles; also, syllabic cliaracter; representation 
of syllables. 

In addition to these vestiges of a prior syllabism, a few* 
liIeoRraphlc characters are retained, ns in thelToto-Mcdlc 
pyilalarj’, to designate certain frequently recurring words, 
such as king, country, son, name, and Versian. 

Jsaae Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 51. 

syllabist (.sira-bisO, ». [< L. syllaba, syllable, 
4- -ist.] Ono’who is versed in the dividing of 
words into syllables. 

syllabize (.^iVa-biz), v. /.; pret. and pp. syl- 
labized, ppr. syllabizing. [< L. syllaba, syllable, 
4* -L-r.] To form or divide into syllables; syl- 
labicate. 

'Tis mankind alone 

Can languoge frame and syllabize the tone. 

Iloirdl, Verses prcn.xetl to Turly of Beasts. (Davies ) 

In PjUabiztng, a lot.'vlly artificial process, doubling Is 
ncce'i«.'>r>*, and verj* frequently the recoil Is used, but it 
never is in speech. Dneye. Drit., XXII. .184. 

syllable (siKa-bl), n, [Formerly also sillahlr, 
sytlabr, spUah; < ME, sillahlr, < OF. syllable, ,yil- 
liiblc (with unorig. -le, as in principle, etc.), 
prop, syllnbc, siUahc, < OF. syllabc = F. syllahc = 
Sp. f.ildbn = Pg. syllaba = It. sHlahn = G. silbe, 
< L. syllaba, Mi.i. also sillahn, < Gr. ov>.?.a3y, 
a syllable, sovcrnl sounds or letters taken or 
joined together, lit. a taking together, < ov/./nu- 
fidrnv, take together, ])ut together, < aii', with, 
together, 4- /.nufSareir, /afitiv, take.] 1. The 
smallest separately articulated element in hu- 
man uttcraiieo; a vowel, alone, or accompanied 
bv one or more consonants, and separated by 
these or by a pause from a preceding orfollow- 
ing vowel ; one of the successive parts or joints 
into which articulated speech is divided, being 
either a whole word, composed of a single vowel 
(whether 8im])le or compound) with accompa- 
nying coiisonauts, or a part of a word contain- 
ing such a vowel, sojiaratcd from a preceding or 
following vowel cither by a liiatus (that is, an 
instant of silence) or, much more usually, by 
an intervening consonant, or more than one. 
Sjllablcs arc thesepar.ite successive parts into wiiich the 
car npnreheiids the continuous utterances of speech as 
dlvlileu, their sepamtenc^s consisting mainly in the alter- 
nation of opener and closer elements, or vow els and con- 
sonants. A iionnal sjllable Is a >o>vel utterance attend- 
ed with BubBldlnrj' consonantal uttci-ances. As to what 
sounds shall have vo>vel value in syllable-making, differ- 
cut languages dllfer; Biigllsh allows, besides tliose usu- 
ally called vow’cls, also / nml 7i. ns in reckon (rek-n), rrcA'- 
onri/ (rek-iid), riddle (rid-l), riddles (rid-lz). If the vowel 
Is nttcmled by both sonant niUl Bind consonants, the .so- 
nant arc in general nearer it, ns In print, jUrt; and also, 
ns in the same words, tlic opener sounds are nearer it 
than tlie closer. But the intricacy of constiuction of 
English syllables is tolerated by but few- languages; and 
many (as the rolyncslan) will bear nothing more than a 
single coii'sonant to a vow'cl, and thot one only before it. 
Tlie assignment of a consonant or of coiisonniits in syl- 
labication to the preceding or tlie follow ing vowel is in 
great part a matter of convention, depending on no real 
principle: tlius, in alley, for example, the / is a division 
uetw’een the tw o vowels, like a >vall between two fields, 
belonging to one no more than to tlie other. It is on syl- 
labic division that the “articulate” character of human 
speech depends. (Sec nrfi’n//nfr. Also compare roirr/ and 
consonfmt.) In prosody syllables arc classed as long, short, 
and common (see these ailjecllvcs). See also time. 
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In this word [dSyly] tlie first sillaUe for his vsuail and 
sliai'pe accentes sake to be alwayes long, the second for 
Ills Hat accents sake to be alwayes short. 

PuttcnUam, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 87. 
2. In music, one of the arbitrary combinations 
of consonants and vowels used in solmization, 
— 3. The least expression of language or 
thought; a particle. 

Setli, Enoch, Noah, Sem, Abraham, Job, and the rest 
tliat lived before any syllahle of the law of God was written, 
did they not sin as much as we do in everj* action not 
commanded? Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 4. 

I maik you to a syllable: you say 
The fault was his, not yours. 

Ford, Love's Sacrifice, v. 1. 
Aretlnian. Belgian, fixed, homophonous syllables 
See the adjectives.— Guldonian syllables. Same as 
Aretinian syllables. 

syllable (sira-lrl), v. ; pret. and pp. syU(ihtc<l, 
ppr. syUabUng. [Formerly also siUahlc; < ME. 
silablen; < syllnbtc, n.2 I. trails. 1. To divide 
inio syllables. 

Als the Frensh staff es silahled be 
More breueloker and shorter also 
Then is the English lines vnto see, 

That comperhended in on [one] may lines to (two). 

Jiom. of Parfenay (E. E. T. S ), 1. C5S1. 

2. To pronounce syllable by syllable; articu- 
late; utter. 

Aery tongues that syllable men's names 
On sands, and shores, and desart wildernesses. 

Hilton, Comns, L 20S. 

II. inirans* To speak. 

.'Jhe stood . . . syllabling i\ms, “Ah, Ljcius bright! 

And will you leave me on the hills alone?" 

Keats, Lamia, I. 

syllabled (sira-bld),fr. + Hav- 

ing syllables: generally used in compounds : ns, 
a iowv-sijUahJcd word. 

Sirach (as we will call the hook) consists of iowon-sylla- 
bled verses. The Academy, Feb. 1.^, 1890, p. 110. 

syllable-name (sira-bl-num), ». In music, tlio 
uamo given in solmization to a given tone: op- 
posed to httcr^namc. 

syllable-stumbling (sil'a-bl-stnm'bling), u. 
Stuttering; a difliculty ot a .spasmodic cliarac- 
ter in pronouncing particular syllables, 
syllabling (sira-bling), u. [Verbal n. of si/Ila- 
blc, v.'\ The act or process of forming into'syl- 
lables; syllabication; utterance; articulation. 

Tlie charge is proved against the guilty in higlj j\nfl in 
low places, unless Indeed words be but empty air, and 
sinless, therefore, the mere syllablingg of sedUion. 

Xoctes Ainbrosianer, Feb., 183i. 

syllabub (sil'a-bub), u. Same as siUihuh. 
syllabus (sil'a-bus), n.; pi. $i/Uahuscs, si/llahi 
(-bus-Gz^ -b!).*‘ [= F. syUabus, < LL. syllabus, < 
LGr. a taking together, a collection, 

title of a book,< Gr. avX'/afilSavciv, take together: 
seosyUablc.'}^ 1, A compendium containing the 
heads of a discourse, the main propositions of 
a course of lectures, etc.; an abstract; a table 
of statements contained in any writing, of a 
scheme of lessons, or the like. 

All these blessings put Into one syllabus have given to 
baptism many honounible appellatives in Scripture and 
other divine writers. Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd, 1835), 1. 122, 
Turning sometliing difllcult in his mind that was not 
in the scliolastic syllabus. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, li. 11 . 
2. In the Horn. Cath. Clt., a summary statomont 
and enumeration of the points decided by an 
act or decree of ecclesiastical authority; spe- 
cifically, a catalogue formulating eighty here- 
sies condemned by Pope Pius IX. in 18G4, an- 
nexed to the encyclical letter Quanta Cura. 
See the quotation. 

Its full title Is: A Syllabus, containing the Principal 
Errors of our Times, wlilch are noted in the ConsistorJal 
Allocutions, In the Encyclic.als, and in other Apostolical 
lyctters of our ifost Holy Lord, Pope Plus IX. ... It Is 
divided Into ten sections, llio first condemns pantlieisin, 
naturalism, and absolute ratiomalism ; the second, mod- 
erate rationalism; the third, IndiflcTentlsm and latitudl- 
narianlsm; the fourth, socialism, communism, secret so- 
cieties, Bible Bocletles, and other “pests of this descrip- 
tion"; the fifth, errors concerning the Church and her 
rights ; the sixth, errors concerning civil society ; tlie sev- 
enth, errors of natural and Christian ethics; the eighth, 
errors concerning Christian marriage; the ninth, errors 
concerning tlie temporal power of the pope; tlie tenth, 
errors of modern liberalism. Among the errors con- 
demned arc the principles ot civil and religious liberty, 
and the separation of Cliurch and State. 

P. Schaff, In Johnson’s Univ. Cyc., IV. 088. 
—Byn. 1. Compendium, Ejritome. Sec abridgment. 

syllepsis (si-lop'sis), n. [= F. syllcpsc, < L. 
syllepsis, < Gr. ciiVj-riipi^, a taking or putting 
together, eoraproiionsion, < avMaftjiaveiv, take 
together: see syllabic,'] In rlict. and gram,: 
(o) A figure by -n'liieli a word is used in tlio 
•same passage hotii of tiio person to whom or tiio 
tiling to wliieii it properly a])plies, and also to 
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include other persons or things to which it does 
not apply properly or strictly. This figure includes 
zeugma and also the taking of words in two senses at once, 
the literal and the metaphorical, as in the following pas- 
sage, where the word sweeter is used in both senses : “ The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altoge- 
ther; . . . sweeter also than honey and the honey-comb." 
(Ps. xix. 9, 10.) Also sometimes used as equivalent to 
synesis. 

If such want be in sundrle clauses, and of seuerall con- 
gruities or sence, and the supply be made to serue them 
all, it is by the figure Sdlepsis, whom for that respect we 
call the [double supplic]. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 137. 
(?>) A figiirc b}- which one word is referred to 
another in the sentence to which it does not 
grammatically belong, as the agreement of a 
verb or an adjective with one rather than an- 
other of two nonns with either of which it 
might agree: as, rejr et regiua bead. 
sylleptic (si-lop'tik), a. [< syllepsis (-Icjd-) + 
-m.] 1. (jontaining or of tlie nature of syllej)- 

sis. Imp. Diet. — 2. Explaining the words of 
Scripture so as not to conflict with modern 
science. 

sylleptical(si-lop'ti-kal),«. l< syllc 2 )iic + -al] 
Same as sullcptic. Imp. Diet. 
sylleptically (si-lep'ti-kal-i), adv. By way of 
syllepsis. Jmjt. Diet. 

^ller, n. See .sykr. 

Syllidse (sirinle), «. pi. [NL., < Syllis + -/d.T.] 
A farail}* of errant marine wonns, typified by 
the genus tSyllis, and containing also the genera 
Grubca, Dujnrdiiiia, and Sehmardia. Among these 
worms both seved and sexless forms occur ; and such het- 
erotnorphism is associated with a mode of propagation 
by the spontaneous division of an asexual individual into 
two or more parts, which may severally become sexual per- 
sons. Many of the species arc phosphorescent. See cut 
under Autolytus. 

syllidian (si-Iid'i-an). n. A worm of the family 
Syllidec. 

Syllis (sil'is), H. [XL. (Savigny).] A genus 
of polycluetous annelids, t}'picnl in some sys- 
tems of the family .^ylUdic. Autolytus is a syuo- 
nvin. 

sylloge (sil'o-ge). n. [< Gr. av}.'Aoy{i, a gather- 
ing, summary (cf. <Ti>><;)or, an assembly, con- 
course), < gather together: see syllo- 

(jism.] A collection. 

Of the documents belonging to tlic later period a verj* 
coinprchcnsivc though not quite complete Is given. 

Kneyc. Brit, XIII. 131. 

syllogisation, syllogise, cte. Seo syllogha- 
(ion, etc. 

synogism (sil'o-jizm). n. [Formerly also sillo- 
fjism, silloyisme; < JIE. .siUoytsme, siloyismc, < 
OF, sylloyisme, silloyisme, F. sylloyismc = Sp. 
siloyi.smo = Pg. sylloyismo = It. silloyismo, silo- 
yismOfi L. sylloyismus, < Gr. ov'//.oyiaft6e, a reck- 
oning all together, a reasoning, a conclusion, 

< Gv/>.o}i;eaVat, bring together premises, infer, 
conclude, < avv, together, + /jyyiCsaOai, reason, < 
word, something spoken: seo Loyos.] 1. 
A logical formula consisting of two premises 
and a conclusion alleged to follow from tliera, 
in which a terra contained in both premises 
disappears : but tlio truth of neither the prem- 
ises nor the conclusion is noccssarily asserted. 
This definition Includes tho modtts ponens (which see, 
under modus), tlie formula of which Is that from the fol- 
lowing from nn antecedent of a consequent, together with 
the antecedent, follows the consequent. This dcpenils 
upon two principles — IJiflt, the principle of identity, that 
anything iollow.s from Itself ; ami, secondly, tlic principle 
that to sny that from A It follows that from B follows C 
ifi the same ns to say that from A and B follows C. Under 
the former principle comes the formula (hat the follow- 
Ing from an antecedent of n consequent follows from Itself, 
and this, .according to the second principle, is Identical 
with the principle of the modus ponens. But tlic syllo- 
gism is ottcR restricted to those fonnulto wlilch embody 
the nota not/e (or maxim, nola not/r csl nota rci iprit/s), 
whicii in.ay be stated under the fonn— from the following 
of anything from a con.vcqueiit follows tlio following of 
tho same thing from the antecedent of that consequent. 
Under this form It Is the principle of contraposition. The 
simplest possible of such syllogisms Is like this: Enocli 
was n man ; lienee, since being mortal is a conscqucnco of 
being a man, Enoch was mortal. All syllogisms except 
tlie modus pone7vt Involve this principle. A syllogism 
which involves only this principle, and that in tho sim- 
plest and dircctcst manner, like the last example. Is called 
a syllogism in Barbara. In such a syllogism tlio premise 
enunciating a general rule Is called tlie major premise, 
while that which subsumes a case under tliat i ulc Is called 
the minor premise. A syllogism xvliosc cogency depends 
only upon what is within the doinniii of consciousness is 
called an explicatory (or analytic) syllngifun. A syllogism 
wnich supposes (though only proldematlcnlly) a generaliz- 
ing characterin nature is called an ampliatxce{oT synthetic) 
syllogism. (See explicative inference (under ii\ference), and 
induction, 5.) Analytic syllogisms arc either necessary or 
probable. Necessary syllogisms arc eitlicr non-rclative or 
relative. Non-relatlvo syllogisms are cither categorical 
or hymothetical, but tliat is a trifiing distinction. Tlicy 
arc also either direct or indirect. A direct syllogirfin is 
one whicii applies the principle of contraposition in a 
direct and simple manner. An indirect syllogism Is either 
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minor or major. A minor indirect syllogism is one which 
from the major piemise of a direct (or less indirect) syl- 
logism and a consequence whicii would follow from its 
conclusion infers that the same consequence would fol- 
low from the minor premise. The following is an ex- 
ample : All men are mortal ; but if Enoch and Elijah were 
mortal, the Bible errs; hence, if Enoch and Elijah were 
men, the Bible errs. A major indirect syllogism is one 
which from the minor premise of another syllogism and 
a consequence from the conclusion infeis that tlie same 
thing would follow from the major premise. Example: 
All patriarchs are men ; but if all patriarchs die, the Bible 
errs; hence, if all men die, the Bible errs. Such inver- 
sions may bo much complicated: thus, No one translated 
is mortal; but if no mortals go to heaven, I am much 
mistaken ; hence, if all who go to heaven are translated, 
I am much mistaken. To say that from a proposition it 
would follow that I err when I know I am right would 
amount to denying that proposition, and, conversely, to 
deny It positively would amount to saying that, if it were 
true, I should be wrong when I know I am riglit. A de- 
ni.al is thus the precise logical equivalent of that conse- 
quencc. An indirect syllogism in which the contraposi- 
tion involves such a consequence is said to be of the sec- 
ond or third figure, according as its indirection is of the 
minor or major kind. The fourth figure, admitted by 
some logicians, depends upon contraposition of tlie same 
sort, but more complicated, like the last example. Tlic 
first figure comprises, in some sects of logic, the direct 
syllogism only; in others, the direct syllogisms together 
with those which are otherwise assigned to the fourth 
figure. {Bto figure, a.) The names of tlie different varie- 
ties, called moods of syllogism, are given by Petrus His- 
panus in these hexameters : 

Barbara: Celarent: Daiii: Ferio: Baralipton: 

Cclantes : Dabitis : Fapesmo : Frisesomorum. 

Cesare: Camestres : Festino: Baroco: Darapti: 

Felapton: Dlsamls: Datisi: Bocaido: Ferison. 

(See these words, and mood~, 2.) Probable deductive syl- 
logisms are really direct statistical inferences (which see, 
under inference). The following is an example: In the 
African race there are more female than male births ; tlie 
colored children under one year of age in the United SLites 
at the time of the census of 18S0 form a random sample 
of births of Africans ; hence, there should be more females 
than males under one year of age among the colored pop- 
ulation of the United States in 1880. The conditions of 
the validity of such a syllogism are two : first, the char- 
acter forming the major term (here that of the relative 
numbers of females .and moles) must be t.aken at random 
— that is, it must not ho one which is likely to be sub- 
ject to peculiar uniformities which could affect the con- 
clusion ; second, tho minor term, or sample taken, must 
be numerous and a random sample— that is, not likely to 
be of a markedly different character from that which is 
genei'nl in tlic class sampled. The conclusion is probable 
and approximate— that Is, the larger the sample is the 
smaller will be the piobable error of the predicted ratio. 
Syntlietical or nmpliative syllogisms are indirect probable 
syllogisms. The major indirect probable syllogism is in- 
duction (which see). Tlio following Ison example: The 
colored children under one ycarof age in the United Slates 
in 1880 form a random sample of births of Africans; but 
if there ought to have been more males than females 
among those chlldicn, the colored population of the 
United States is very different from the bulk of Africans ; 
hence, If in the African race in genenil there are more 
male tlian female births, tlie colored population of the 
United States is very different from the bulk of Africans. 
It must be remembered that an observation of a ratio is 
never exact, but merely admits some values and excludes 
otlicrs; its denial excludes the former, and admits the 
latter. The denial of a statistical rule is thus itself a 
statistical rule; and lienee such forms as the following 
are indirect probable syllogisms : American colored chil- 
dren under one year of age in 18S0 form a sample of Afri- 
can births; among these the females are in excess ; hence, 
In African birtlis generally the females are probably in 
excess. The minor indirect probable syllogism is hypo- 
thetic Inference. {Bee hypothesis, 4.) Kclative syllogisms 
arc those which involve other than merely transitive 
relations, nicse were first studied by Do Morgan, and 
afterward by an American logician, but were involved 
In much difliculty until another American student, 0. II. 
Mitchell, furnished lii 1882 the duo to their unravelment. 
Every relative syllogism has at its core a non-relative syl- 
logism, but this is generalized in a peculiar way — namely, 
ever}' relative term refers to two or more universes, wliich 
may bo coextensive, or may be entirely unlike as uni- 
verses of material things, of space, of time, of qualities, 
etc. A relative proposition refers to some or all of each 
of several universes, and tlie order of the reference is 
material. fScc proporition, 3.) Transpositions, identifica- 
tions, and uiversifleations are performed upon principles 
now clearly made out. An important circumstance in 
regard to relative syllogism is that the same premise may 
be repeatedly introduced with now effect. Among rela- 
tive syllogisms are comprised .all the elements of matlie- 
matical reasoning, especially the Fermatian inference, 
the syllogism of transiioscd quantity, and the peculiar 
reasoning of the differential calculus. 

Many times, when she wol make 
A fulle good silonismc, I drede 
That aflirward tlicre shall imlede 
Follow an evell conclusioun. 

Jtoin. of the Bo, 1. 44.57. 
The doctrine of syllogisms coraprehendeth the rules ol 
judgment upon that wliidi is invented. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

2. Deductive or e.xplicatory reasoning as op- 
posed to induction and liypothesis ; a use of tlie 
term tvliicli lias been common since Aristotle. 

Allow some principles or axioms were rightly induced, 
yet iiovcrtlieless certain it is that middle propositions can- 
not be deduced from them in subject of nature hy syllo- 
gism— that \B,hy touch and reduction of them toprinciple.s 
in a middle term. Bacon, Advancementof Learning, ii. 
AlBrinatlve syllortsm, a syllogism tho conclusion of 
whicii is an afilnnative proposition.— Apodlctic syllo- 



syllogism 

gisiu, n syllogism of such n form Hmt tho premises of no 
such syllogism can bo true without the truth of the con- 
clusion.— Blfonn Bylloglam, a syllogism in which two 
minora arc subsumcil uimer dtlfcTcut pnits of tho major. 

§ 4S0. —Categorical syllogism. Soc catrporicot.^ 
Common syllogism, sco common.— Complex syllo*. 
glsm. Samonac/mi’n-Knf/o/T^iVm.— Compound syllogism, 
n syllogism one or both of who.'m promises arc compoumt 
propositions.— Conditional syllogism, n syllogism con- 
taining a comlltlonal pro]K)sliion. — Cryptic, decurtatOi 
defective, dldaacallc, dllommatlc, disjunctive syl- 
logism. .See tho n<ljoctlvca.— DostrUCtlVO hlTOtllOt- 
Ical syllogism. See Dialectical syllo- 

gism, a probable syllogism oonshlcroil as ]>nipor for rhe- 
torical use.— Exposltorj' syllogism, a sjlloglsm In w hloli 
lM)lh promises arc singular pro|Kisltlons.— Figured syl- 
logism. Soo Formal syllogism, a syllogism 

staled In precise logical form. — Homed syllogism, a 
dilemma.— Hybrid, hypotliotical. Impure, Indirect 
syllogism. •''00 the adjectives —rmpllclt sylloglsin, 
an Indin'ct syllogHm.— Last oxtromo of a syllogism, 
themlnor term.— Matter Of a syllogism. Heemut/cr.— 
Modal syllogism, •‘^eo nuH/n/.— Multiple syUoglsm, 
a compound of dllferent sjllogl^tns, the nnexpro'sed corn 
elusions ttf some ser^ liig as premls*-* to others; a sorites 

— -Nogallve syllogism, a s)llog|sm Mhmc conclusion Is 
a ncgnlhe pnn*osUlaii. — particular syllogism, a s)n(v- 
plsm the e»>nclu'‘lt)n of w hlch is a p-xrlfcular proiM»s!ll«»n. 

— Perfect, proper, pure, regular, rclallvc. rbetorl- 
cal. singular, sopmsllc, etc,, syllogism. See the n«l. 
j«-ctl> os, — simple syllogism, a s)llMg|«m propn, \u>t a 
sorites. — Spurious syllogism, a sjlh'glsm the eoncbi- 
sion of which Is a sjmrlous proiKidllon : ns Siune rtolnii) 
was an astrologer; sonu' I’ltilemy «ns tod an nstridf-ger; 
lienee, some Ptuli-ni) as not some Ptolnuy. - Universal 
syllO^Bm, a s\llifg|»m Mho*e e«»nrlu«!i»n 1« a nniurml 
pn'ix'sillon.— Vicious syllogism, a fallacy or sophl«ni. 

syllogistic ‘10* n. [.-= 

= Sp. silfujivtit'o 1*^, .•n/J/ni/jv/iVo = It. 
.silhufistiro, .-iVfi/j.'.fM/i, < li. < (Jr. 

l>ortniinMg in vyllo;,M‘>in, < rv/'/nyc 
infer, r'nnelnde: so** .^yf/'n/j.rni. "j <j. 
Pertainiiii; to a hyllogl*-!!!; e«*H‘-isiint; of n syllo- 
of till* form of rea'-onin^' l»y t<yllogi-tn*' : 
U", iirgiitneiitM or r*‘u‘-<ining.— Syllo- 

gistic proposition, scries, etc .‘''•e ibr mmn* 

H. n. Tho art of roasnnin;.' hy nylto^jimu; 
formal login, no far a'* it deals with 
I’omparo r/inhefir, ii. 
sylloglstiwl (^il•o.ji^'ti•lnl), tt. f< 

•f -vrh] Sunu' a*- /»<iih v, IT.'U. 
.‘jvllogistically (^i!•v•jl‘''ti«hld•i). ode. Ill a svl- 
U)gi‘«ii<‘ inaniior; in the form of a llogi*«fn : Vy 
moan" of >>ylh»gi**m*>. 

syllogizatlon (t-il'o ji-sn'vlHjiO, n, (< 

+ •<in'on,} A r* ;i'«oning l'\ ^y^ogi''m-. ANo 
spjdh’d >y/h*.7ioifMin. 

rrern tmthrtMatl-il U-l!r», ami tin- trnlli* rrittlllog 
ffi'tu thrm, thr) pa^'fd tn thi" < •-•itmijc! it( ei «'f tftitli In 
gmernl ; !<• I lie s-uil. and lt« j-iw rrs l« tli of iiilnltb>n st.d 
f' tl ouMfi •/». 'l |if< r 'I rr p. •.•* i .t«-. 

syllogiro (t'irr'-jn' ). > prot. and pp. 
ppr. [ I'ormt-rly nl'- * *i//o</».v ; <(lr. 

r\'‘/n^t‘tr*hu, reol.nH all to;;r’|,rr, «’oli*d I tdo, in« 
for: f-oo in//<rn*. 1. To r* a-on hy 

hvllogisms, 

1 h»-) cm $\ll •fisi’ ^ Itli nrvMiiii* nti 
of nil lldnsr «. from lh< !j* >» c mi * h i iii.if<-frft> r 
To llir t aftlis c niff. 

r.oifi* ir/.u'/f (I-., i: T. .s P If- 

2. To n*a''Oij logotloT or in li.nrimmy. 

I d<* TfT 7 iiju !i I ifig f.-r jour -n Ihrrr l» 

tnpl-«lj In ^ li"m I »i'* it *• ItJi »'u!i nnr*-* •:» r«t flgr»<\Mr 
||b( rl), lK-t-3U»r »»«• *«• rnurli •) tupalM*'- arid (I-* 1- fr*'« 
Parr • iirn •c*dnrtj »• ff .Kf.' I .. «li»j.'it*- »* Itli --iTlr 

of illfTrr* fit h »* « 11 t n 'ngb : bui In i.-m r r** In- 

Uniat* 1} M llh t to til I* ri"t pU a* afil. 

J. Jlti'lirit »’i, T‘* Mr. Mi«'re, ’/T, 

II. 'I'o dodne*’ i'on‘’ 0 <pn'iioos from hy 

hyllogi*-!!!. [Kari*.] 

M’Im*. r*'adlng Iretnrr* Pi th*- .*'tr* rl of .'•iraw, 

I»|d invldl.iUt t*rilb-* 

/x'o ffr/f-'ir, ir. of loafit* ’• I •!» In*' I ’«niir«ly, I‘nrad!*»-, i. ir.*. 

Also hpolh'd 

gyllogizcr (‘•iro^jl-^Vr), n. (< + -rrl.] 

t )m* u Ijo M'llogiroH, or n a^.oijM hy M lI<igiMn‘'. 
AK<» Hp<dh‘d 

I'.'rf) r’-fA'/igrr 1* ted prr*rfitly a inaleJi In eop^wltli 
It* llanuitir, liariifilto, ■'t.apl* loti. 

.‘•Vr 7.'. /J^-nfi/, .‘'p'-* eh* 1 , p (/.nf^.nrn ) 

sylph (**ilf). I'. f= li.filjiht. .s((/V = ( J. .'■///p/ir 
= il.in. si/lj'r = .S\v. r. .M/f/i/ir — Sp. 

fiil/o = IV- < NIj. fft/lfthtt, {I faetitioils 

namo, ftmml in I’araetdsn-, apjmr. < Ur. r(/o\, 
a kind of heoth*. < )thrr name*, of rh-montal 
njiirilH (nymp/f, f/iionir\ nilnijumih r) ar«' lakon 
from tho i Jr., only om* (nymii/i ) having Hindi n*••• 
in (Jr., tho others hoinjr, like .-y//»/(, arldtrary. 
Tho hpolling /.f/fy*/* (NI./. >y/y>/i/i), v.dtli y iiiHtoud 
of I, Hooinstolmvo hoon used to mako it look 
nioro lik<‘ iiymy»/i, and hoeaifo to oeoiiltists ami 
(pm(d(H like raraooKus words Hp*dh*il with y look 
more CJrook and emivimdng. Ah /-nhimn/nhr, 
orig. ‘a kind of lizard Hiipposod to live in fire,' 
Mas made*, by an easy traiihfor, to moan *u 
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spirit of firo,’ anti r/iioMir, quite arbitrarily (see 
//aoMir-), was niado to nicaii Mi spirit of earth/ 
so orig. (in tlio Gr. ai/.6//) * a bcotlo or in- 
sect/ scorns to have boon taiceii ns ‘a light Hy- 
ing croutnro/ hcnco *n spirit of tho nir.^ Ac- 
cording to ]jittr6 tho iiaino was based on an 
Old Celtic word moaning ‘gonitis/ given in tho 
Latinizod plural forms aulfit ai/ifit aylphif in., 
siiUnCf atilcviwj f.] 1. An imaginury hoing in- 
habiting tho air; an olemcntul spiritof tho air, 
according to tho system of Varncolsns, holding 
an inlormediate jdace between material and 
iliiinaterial beings. Sytplui nre mnlonrui fcninle, linvc 
lunay humim clmrnetoriAtlcD, ntid nro tuortnl, but Imvc no 
iKiul. The term In ortlitinr>' Intigtinge U tiKeilnRfeminitie. 
iihd often nppticd llgiimthely to u young woiiinn ur girl 
<if gmcefiil Hiid blender proportloin*. 

I ^hotild ns w>on expect to iiuft n tiytiiph or n for 
n w Ife or n mistress. .SVr II', 7* niijJf. 

2. In one of various htimming-binlH 

willi long forlieate tail: so called from their 
grace am! beauty: ns, tlu* blue-tailed fii/lph, 
('t/ti<tuthv< forjiratus. See out under snpj>ho, 
'■Syn. 1. //(/, /*n»/, etc. .See/«riry/. 

Sylpha, «. In riifom., n variant of SUphn. 
Bylphid (sil'fjd). II. [= 1). hilfinlr = (J. ^fyly»Aido 
= S\v. spijUl = Dan. >y(/ido, < l-\ /(ijlpliidr = Si». 
.vi7/hhf =: l*g. .vyl/i/iidr; ns .'»///»/» + •ifr-.'j A tli- 
mlnutive of .*.y/i»/». Also Hp»‘lled .•>y//d<h/r, and 
Hometiines UKi-d iulje«*tively. 

Ve *)htht ntnl lo)onr elilef gi\e ear; 

rn)s. Iitirl* •, getill, ette\ niut iln iiiotiv In-ar. 

i*.'/**'. II. of the I., II. 7.x 
Hirotigli cliiint* <>( ninlM'r s*'*'!). 

.Sl(l«1>lr<i »t.-\r«. r« •pirixtriit shone 
Ttir pilace i»f the r*'//»A*'f iiilren. 

J. it. I>ralf, t'ulprlt Kny, 

flylphlno (Hil'tiii), o. f< 4* -in/ h] Ijikt* a 
hvlpli; Hvlph-liki'. llVhtf/rV /«/. />iVf. 
BVlphlRll (Hirfi*»h),/f. f<.*>y/;»/i + -m/A.) Hi som- 
idmg a .sylph : Hvlplidike. (’tirh/lr, Diamond 
Neoklaeo, it. 

I'Alf .V' tf form*. *»li'v Inll. en cl. and aIIiji, 
ptrt llio k»»-n ginner, atol •lr« l«*h Ihe ]• ngth of limb. 

i\^trv t'f tf.f p 1V*V (/>>inV» ) 

sylpli-llko (HtlfMik), o. Ke**ombling a nylpli; 

graeoftil; Hh*nd«*r: as, a .*yf;*/i»h/r form. 

Bylv«l, fillva (H»rvu), n. (l‘’r«»p. = 1', .»y/rr 

KT .'sp. I‘g. It. < ND. .*ih*i, h*«.H prop, sulrn, 

< 1*. ^i/ro (mUH|M lied .*yh'o. in imporfort imila- 
tiiui of the Ur. uonD. a wo*m 1, forest, woiMlland, 
in pi, p'*et. trooH; ef. Ur. i*''/., a woo*), forest, 
uiHnlhitKl, alsi* u«mm|, titnlM r, material, matter, 
llene** (fiMiu i«. fitfat) lilt. Ih f»yh'0>». >yfro.'ir, 
.•*o*iyr, «de.) 1, The aggrt'gati* of the Hpeeies 

of forest. trees over u eiTtaiii terri!«*ry,— 2. A 

desoriptioa of forest-1 r»***s, 

Bylvngc (‘'d'vnj), n, (< t-t/tm + -oye.] The 
stat«* of In ing ^^\ Ivan. 

Ttie glide*! !•» tid* lime w rottiphle]) go»wj» nrol Pti- 
hhed: the tiiltl* •'( nrf i«rrr r**»rte*! Up ti) the hnurP 
nrit e *.f n »ttirr ; the «>|tidltig wail* were fc'io* n ilirl ; the 
hr*.'!. n«»*iiiied a liitnral and the T'-V« Mere 

r*‘i rred *» Itli to / f^oofA. Ten »nt* of the f>- »«-iw rs. 

fiylvan, Filvnn (Hirvan), a. and a. [ .m/- 

ron ; =1’. j'*;fr*iin =r Sp. lV->‘hiin*» rr It. .sjin»n»*, 
•rfr*ifo», < Ij. .si/ronif*, iids-p«dle*l .•y/rofin/, per- 
taining to a o<*«| !»r f**res|, < ,*i7r*r, a >' ootl : h**** 
.■t'/fi/r.] I, a. 1 . ( If i»r p‘ riaining t** a u tHHl or 
for»*st ; fore'*t-liki' ; lienr*-, rural; rusti!*. 

.\!1 r%fr«tfi orttprlng^ I* nn*1. fV./f/'rf.t**, xi\, 

.'<.1 t«|tti<'r'd •tnmi'< ill»,:rAfe tlir r- ff*in n • nr, 

.St* lofigrf fruitful. ftn«i nohuigft gr*ra. 

i'**t»xrr?Atbin, 1. 'i 

2. Ahimiuliiig uitli wofuls; n«MMly; nhudy. 

eViSr. an*l pine, mol fir, amt t'ran'-hlrig pilm. 

/'.fttli! AC* lir. .Vi/l*-n, I’, I., jv, IIU. 

II, n. A fabh<l tleily i»f tin* Wimt]; a nnlyr; a 
faun; HonietiineM, a nistie. 

The S' lu tnr*. Pawned, and .**atjr» are llir ■Hue 
’I lie t.r^ rV« * i'art'trlj rail, the l.atinri nxme 
I AtidlUr Hpirlt*. 

//evir*v-f, lllrrarchy !*f .\ngrls p. Mi. 
Ilrr prl».-ite t>Ti'lisrd». wnllM «*n r»'r) ride, 

'l*» lawl'K r*'fr*tu* all aerr*^ tli'n)'d. 

tr. of **xi*l * Mrtamorph., xl». 

fiylvanlto (sirvan-it), n, (< (7Vrfn)\v/r»/n(hi). 
where it oeetirs, 4* -if*-.] A native tt lliiritlt* of 
gold, silver, ami Hometimi*s lead. It tHcurncr^itSnb 
llr*i| ami inx««Ur. of a *t<t!-tTa) tt» illrcr-uhllr tulor 
iiml hrinixnt iiirtallli.' Inatrr. 1 hr crjataU nrr tifirn »•» nr- 
rangr*! In oimllil |s*«ltlon i>n th*' rt»tk nurfftcr a* to rr- 
**' midp wrfttrn rliarartrra : It !■ hrncr calh »1 yri»/>A»V frf- 
/f»nnm />r ^ni/*A/c*/f/(f. 

sylvato (hirval), II. [< tttflr{ic) 4* -ohM] A 
salt of hvlvie neitl. 

Bylvatic (.sil-vnt'ik), o. [Prop. aUnitiv; < Ij. 

< .v/fni, u wood: see Hy/rri; ef. .vnr- 
or/r.] .Sylvan; relating to wo<ids. Jiuilfy, 171)1. 
[Ifare.] ’ 


Sylvicolse 

sylvesterf (Bil-vcs't6r), fl. [Prop. < P. 
syh'cstrc =z Sp. Pg. silvcsirc = It. silvestre, silvcs- 
iro, < Ij. .silvestriSf of or belonging to a wood, < 
sihvi, a wood: see sylva."] Sylvestral. 

Ono time a mighty plnguo did pester 

All beasts domestick and fnfhestcr. 

Torn ilroim, Works, IV. 318. (Danes.) 

sylvestral (sil-vos'trnl), a. [Prop, silvcsirial ; 

< nyli'cstcr 4- -o7.] *Df or pertaining to the 
woods; sjdvoRtrian; lionce, wild. 

Sylregtrat Ivies of gre.at ngc may ho found In woods on 
tlio western coasts of Jlrltnln tlmt have npp.irently never 
llowercd. J-hicyc. Hrit., XIII. 627. 

Bylvestrian^ (sil-vcs'tri-tni), a. [Prop, stives- 
tvinji ; < ]j. silvcstcvy sihrstris, of or pertaining 
to a ^Yood or forest, < silva, a wood : see sylva,} 
Sylvan; inhabiting the woods. [Rare.] 

With roses Ititenvoven, i)oplnr wreaths 
Their temples hind, dress of gjilrfgtrian gods! 

Gay, On Wine, 1. 131. 

Sylvostrian- (sil'Ves'tri-an), n. One of an order 
of If Oman Catholic monks under thoBcnedictine 
rule, confinned by Pope Innocent IV. in 1247. 
Sylvia (sil'vi-ii), ». [NTj. (Seopoli, 1709), also 
.Vi7riVi (Ciivit*r‘, 1800), I h. silva, sylva, a wood, a 
forest.] 1. hiornith.: («) A genus of small den- 
tirostrnl or turdoid o.«einc ^msserino birds, typi- 
cal of the family tho warblers jirojicr. 

'i ll!** genu* wnn*rlglnally constltntc<l for n part of the Lin- 
nenn grnn».t/rMfi7/a, nml has lieen ItMjsely ti«cd for scveml 
Imndml small wnrldcr-IIke birds of both hemispheres, now 
dl*«<M*latrd In dllft-rettt f.nmillrs. Tlie name is commonly 
nltrlhnir*! to I.Atinm t)7P'0. hiit was first used ItyScoiKill in 
17(^'. Tin* t) pe I* now assumed to t>e tlic cottwnon white- 
tliri*al, Mctanlln tulnn of I.lnim'us, Sylvia rinrrfa of Pccli- 
stein. als/» calle*! .S', nf/<i;ntnl tin* lenn Is restricted to a 
few Very closely relate*! sj>* c!es of clilelly rnlearcllc war- 
Mrrs, «if small sire, willi scutellate t.arsi, t>rlstled gape, 
turlvr lall frithiT*, nxlllarles luser ytllow, first nrimarv* 
spurious, ni»l the hill strlctlys^lvllne. S)nH' of the U'ad- 
ing spa Irs lu thU nam»w sen*** nre S. nifria, the barred 
warhier ; p*-t!Ichapsor ganlcn-warMcr(8ec 

cut iimh’f i‘^mVAu;«); S.mmiea, the les»rr whltethroat ; 
.V ofriV*»;'i/M, thr hl.iekeap; S. oiy’Aru, tl>e or]»hean war- 
i>U r. 1 hrs*‘, like S. rinrrra, nre nil fiutnd In tlre.nt Jlritaln. 
So hint of till* gentis rn'ciirs In America, tliongl) most of 
the Amrrlcan warblers wldeh were known to the (4dcr 
ornithologists were jdaca! in Sylria. (h) [/, c,] A 
warbler; a Hpeeie** of the genn« Sylvia, or some 
.similar hinl, — 2. In riitain,: (a) A genus of 
tlipterouH iiiHeets. Jfr*roi(ly, I.KIO, (If) A ge- 
nus of aruehnidans. flrrraiy, 1849. 

Rvlvian* (Hi!'vi-an),n. and a. [< Sy/vitt 4- -rm'*^.] 
I, a. Of or iMTlainiag to the geims Sylvta, or 
family .'*yhiii/.r ; being, related to, or resem- 
iding a member of the Si/lvihi,r: warhler-llke. 
Sei* inirhlrr, Sylriida, S;/}rivffli(l/v, 

II. II. Dm* of llie wari»lers; a member (a) of 
the geaiis .syh’or or family A‘y7riid/r of the Old 
Wtirld. or (/») of tin* family Muifftittidu' of Atner- 
iea. S* e llie-o words, and iror/*/rr. 

Sylvian*-’ (nirvi-an), a. [< Nylr/nv (nee def.) + 
-(m'kj Reialing Dr named from the anatomist 
.laequi y Duhoi**. Lntinizi'd Sylvius ( MTS-lhrM): 
spe**in«>nlly api)lietl in anatomy to several parts. 
— Sylvian aqueduct. S*eo'p<.'r*furtrff .syn'i. — Sylvian 
artery', thr mbblic erftbral nrt«n, I)lng In the s>l\lan 
nMfjfi*. — Bylvlan flasuro or duIcub. same M/**i/rr o/ 
.V' fniits (which srr, tanler/*njre). ]| I* the m*wi mirke*! 
nnd i-rr»l«trnt id nil thr n'^uri-*, rrcogidrahlr in nmu* 
Bhlriiab thr surfftcr of who*** certhnnn Is <)th*TW|»e p*T- 
fivU) »m*«>lh: in man It is \i'rydcei\ na*1 lnclo«*s the 
hlAtidof K» ll.or Inoila con«tltnti«l h) tliegjrlopertl. llje 
nimr 1< n'nu litnrs rrstrict* *! to the i*o«lfrlor or horizon- 
t.al hraiirh of the n»surr, «*r that ]'arl w hlcli Is coninmnly 
preif-nt In olhrr nnItnaU thin mm. — Bvlvlan ventricle, 
I hr ramm, p'**udiK-n le, t»r s«v-calle*l IJIlh xcntrlclr of the 
t'raln. 

sylvic ("il'vik), M. [< lo silva, ho-s jirop. sylva, 
a uo*m), forosl, 4* -ir.J Pertaining toor derived 
fr*»m "ood.— SyD'lc acid, one of tin* oclil« ohtnlncil 
foua col<*pln*n^ : » ainr as nt'iVfiV rtrof. .S-e ohiVh'r. 

Sylvicola (sd-vik'o lij), II. [NIi., < I/, silvinfla, 
s'jleivtfla, inhabiting woodn, < .vi7r<i, a wood. 4- 
rofm*, inliabit.] 1. In rMhuii., a genus of dip- 
terous iu'-eets. HarriSf 1782. — 2f, In couvl'., 
a genus of pulinonatt* gastropods, of the fam- 
ily Jlrliri(l:r, Jlituifiltrt i/s, 1797. — 3t. In or- 
iiifA.: (fi) A goims of American warblers, ])ro- 
pO'.ed by Swainson in 1827, for many years in 
use, and giving namo to the* family Sylviatli- 
tla'. It was liasal ni*.*n the hlne j elhnr.lHckal warbler, 
.S’ nnirn'diM*!, snb«a|uealh mnde the tyjw of tlie genera 
rfJcrii (U-tle. is'.'d), JUtnil'a (lUmaparte. l^Xa). niul 
elA/u/'ii (I'nlnnlt, I'-.'-U, nml genenilly ni*pllrd to the 
Species of /Vmfnmi niul some relnletl genera before the 
rea*gnltlon of the fnet that the namewaa pre*>ceuplal. 
U fell latndl«u«e rtlnml nad the name «*f the fiimlly 
has since clmngal to Mtiivlilttil.T or iA'iu/rtrcbf/r. 

.See these fanjlly names, (/,) A gt*nU8 of Old World 
warblers, based bylCyton upon Si/lvia sylvicola, 
tlu» wood-warblorj now known as J^hylloscojtus 
siltilatrix. 

Sylvlcolrcf (Bil-vlk'o-le), a. pi. [i^’li., pi. of Syl- 
vicoUt, q.v.] Ill or;n7/i., in Sundevair.s system, 
a Hjmonyin of Vuodicinipvnuata:'. 



Sylvicolids 

Sylvicolidset (sil-^-i-kol'i-de), n.pl [NL., <5i/?- 
vicola + -idle.'] Tlio American warblers, a fam- 
ily of osoino passerine birds named frem the 
genus Sijlvicola (whieh see), now usually called 
ilniotiltidie. See cuts under Hcbninthojihagn, 
Mniotilta, ovcii-hird, pine-warhicr, prairic-xear- 
lilcr, proihonotarp, Scinriis, spotted, and warbler. 
Sylvioolinffit (sil'''vi-k 9 -irne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Sghicola + -iiiic.] 1. The Sgh'icolidic as a sub- 
family of some other family. — 2. A restricted 
subfamily of SylvicoUdie, embracing the typical 
wood-warblers of America, as represented by 
the genera Mniotilta, Dendrocca, and others, 
sylvicoline (sil-vik'p-liu), a. and «. I. a. Per- 
taining to the Sijlvicolinm : specifically noting 
any warbler of America. 

ll. )i. One of the American warblers, 
sylvicultural (sil-vi-kul'tur-al), a. [< sylci- 
cultiirc + -al.] Relating to sylviculture, 
sylviculture (sil'vi-kul-tur), n. [Prop, silvi- 
cidtitre, < h. Silva, a wood, forest, + cidtiira, 
culture.] The culture of forest-trees ; arbori- 
culture; forestry. 

Examples of profltablesi/fncwfOuc in New England anti 
the West. Nciv York Seini-weekli/ Tribune, Sept. 3, 18SG. 

sylviculturist (sil-vi-kul'tur-ist), 11 . [< .si/lri- 

cidture + -ist.] One engaged or skilled in 
sylviculture. Fop. Set. Mo., XXXI. G3G. 
Sylvidffi (sil'vi-de), n. pil. Same as SijlvUdie. 
Sylviidse (sil-vi'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Sylvia + 
-idle.] A family of small osoine passerine 
birds, of the dentirostral, turdiform, or cichlo- 
morphio series, named from the genus Sylvia; 
tlie Old World warblers. The limits of the family, 
like those of its representative genus, have fluctuated 
Avidely, and no exclusive diagnosis is practicable. As 
comp,ared with Turdidie, the Sidoiidrc dilfer in tiie usu- 
ally unspotted plumage of tlie young birds, uliicb diifer 
little from the adults. Compared with Mu-ecicapidtc, the 
Si/hiidm lack the breadth and flatness of tlie bill wliich 
cliaractcrizo tlie true flycatchers, and tiro great develop, 
ment of the rictal bristles. The family is very widely dis- 
tributed in the eastern hemisphere, but is scarcely rep- 
resented in America, where the birds formerly classed 
as Sylviidre are, Avith very ferv exceptions, Stnhtiltidie, 
having but nine primaries and being otherAvise quite dif- 
ferent. The Sylmida include many modern genera, and 
are variously subdivided. In one classification they are 
made to consist of 7 subfamilies — En/marinm, Calnmo- 
herpinic. PliijUcscopina, Sylviinn;, ItutiaUmw, Siixicolinte, 
and Accentarina. See cuts under niyhiingale, Phylloeco- 
pus, pettiebaps, pinc-pinc, wheatear, and accentor. 

sylviiforin (sil'vi-i-f6nn), a. [< NL. *syhiifor- 
mis, < Sylvia + h. forma, form.] Having the 
form or structure of the Sylviidie; of or per- 
taining to the Sifviiformcs. 

Sylviiforines (siFvi-i-for'mez), n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of "sylviiformis : see sylviiform.] In ornitli., 
in Sundevail’s system, the tliird phalanx of the 
cohort CicldomorpltiE, including 17 families of 
tods more or less related to the Old World 
warblers, or Sylviidie. Besides the AA-arblers proper, 
the group is made by its author to embrace the bush- 
babblers, thickheads, titmice, vircos, Avrens, and others. 
Sylviinse (sil-vi-i'ne), it. pi. [NL., < Sylvia + 
-ilia;.] 1. The fi'i/friidtc as a subfamily of some 
othcrfamily, as Turdidie. — 2. Arestrioted sub- 
family of Sylviidie, represented by Sylvia and 
five or six closely related genera, especially 
characteristic of the Palearctic region. See 
out under Fliylloscojnis. 

sylviine (sil'vi-in), a. Pertaining to the Sylri- 
inie, or Old World warblers, 
sylvine (sil'Aun), n. [< Sylvius (in the old name 
of potassium chlorid, sal diyestivns Sylvii] + 
-i»c2.] Native potassium chlorid, a mineral 
occurring in AA’hito or colorless cubes or octa- 
hedrons, found in some salt-mines, as at Stass- 
furt, Germany, also on Mount Vesuvius. 
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sylvite (sil'vit), ». Same as sylvine. 

Sylvius (sil'vi-us), n. [NL. (Eondani, 1856), 
after Silvitis (Meigen), mase. form of Sylvia, 
q. V.] A genus of dipterous insects, of the 
family Tahanidie. 
sym-. See syn-. 

Syma (sl'mij), «. [NL. (Lesson, 1826), < Gr. 
Su/iy, an island, now Sjmi, near the coast of 
Caria.] A genus of halcyons or kingfishers, of 
the subfamily Faceloninie, inhabiting the Aus- 
tralian and Pfmuan regions, as the poditti, S. 
flavirostris. (See cut in preceding column.) 
This has the bill yellow, tipped vvith black. In 
S. torotoro the bill is orange, 
symart, n. Another spelling of simar. 
symbalt, «- An obsolete spelling of cymbal. 
symbion, symbiont (sim'bi-on, -ont), n. [NL., 
< Gr. avpjiiav (ou/i/howw-), ppr. of avppiom, live 
together with, < avu^ioe, living together, < aim, 
along AAith, + (iioc, a life.] An organism which 
lives in .1 state of symbio.sis. 

Natural eelectlon cA-idently may act in favour of each 
symbiont Beparately, provided only that the effect Avill not 
damage the other symbiont io such a degree as seriously 
to impair its existence. Saturc, NLI. 131. 

The reactions of tiie Iiost after its occiip-ation, and the 
results of the reciprocal action of the two symbionts. 

De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. SCO. 

symbiosis (sim-bi-6'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. cv/ipi- 
tjaic, a Ihing together, < av/ipiovv, live together: 
see symbion.] Union for life of certain organ- 
ismsj eaeli of Avhieh is necessary to the other; an 
Intimate vital consociation, or kind of consort- 
ism, differing in the degree and nature of the 
eonueotion from inquilinity and parasitism, as 
in the ease of the fungus and alga whieh to- 
gether make lip the so-called lichen, or of the 
fungus Mycorrliha and various CuptiUfcrse. See 
Licltcncs, Myeorrbiza. Also called commensa- 
lism. 


Tito developing eggs of tins species of Amhlysfoma seem 
to present a rcmaikablc case of symbiosis. 

Micros. Science, N. S., XXIX. 20G. 

symbiotic (sim-bl-ot'ik), a. [< LGr. avpptoriKS;, 
< Gr. avyiiiuais, living together: see symbiosis.] 
Pertaining to or resembling symbiosis; living 
in that kind of consociation called symbiosis ; 
exhibiting or having the character of symbi- 
osis. 


The complete ei/mWo(i'c community represents an auton- 
omous Avhole, living frequently In sitmatlons Avhere nei- 
ther alga nor fungus is knoAvn to support existence sep- 
arately. Encyc. Brit, XVIII. 26S. 


symbiotically (sim-bi-ot'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
symbiotic manner; in symbiosis. 


A Lichen is a compound organism, consisting of a Fun- 
gus and an Alga living symbioticaiiy. 

Encyc. Brit, XXIV, 128. 


symblepharon (sira-blef'a-ron), it. [NL., < Gr. 
aov, together, + pMi^pov, tbo eyelid.] Adhe- 
sion of the eyelid to the eyeball, 
symbol^ (sim'bql), n. [< P. symbole = Sp. slm- 
bola = Pg. symbolo = It. simbolo = D. simbool 
— 6. Sw. Dan. symbol, < L. symboltts, symbolitm, 
ML. also simbolus, simbolum, a sign, mark, 
token, symbol (rarely also as symbola, a contri- 
bution : see -symbol^), LL. also ecel. a creed, 
sjTnbol, < Gr. ou/t/iokof, avy(}or.ov, a sign by whicb 
one knoAvs or infers something, a mark, token, 
badge, ticket, tally, check, a signal, watch- 
word, outAvard sign, LGr. ecel. a confession of 
f.aith, a sacramental element), < avpl3a?J.eiv, put 
together, compare, correspond, tally, come to 
a conclusion, < mv, together, + piM.av, put, 
throw, a. symbol".] 1. An object, animate or 
inanimate, standing for or represontmg some- 
thing moral or intellectnal; anything which 
tjpifles an idea or a quality; a representation; 
a figure ; an emblem ; a type : as, the lion is 
the symbol of courage, the lamb of meekness 
or patience, the olive-branch of peace, and the 
scepter of power. 

All seals and symbols of redeemed sin. 

Shah., Othello, ii. 3. 350. 


The Aision [in Ezekiel hc.l Avas a sign or symbol of tiie 
presence of God. 

Calvin, on Ezekiel, ix. 3 (Cab'. Trans. Soc.), p. 304. 
All things are symbols: the external sIaoavs 
Of Nature have their image in the mind. 

As tlOAVcrs and fruits and falling of the leaves. 

LonyfsUow, The Han'esl aioon. 


2. A letter or character which is significant ; 
a mark which stands for something ; a sign, as 
the letters and marks representing objects, ele- 
ments, or operations in chemistry, mathematics, 
astronomy, etc. For various kinds of symbols or signs, 
see notation, proof-readiny, sign, and weather. In addi- 
tion to the signs of the zodiac (see sigtt), the principal 
astronomical symbols are the folloAving : o. Sun ; tj , Itler- 
cury; s, Venus; s, e, or ®,Earth; 3),XIoon; ,f,Mars; 


u, Jupiter; 7, Saturn; qi or _t,Eranus; t, Neptune; ij, 
ascending node; descending node; 6, conjunction; 

8 , opposition. A planetoid or asteroid is generally hidi- 
caied by inclosing in a small circle the number Avhich 
distinguishes it as notiitg tlie order of its discovery. 

This is the ground of al orthographic, leading tlieAVryter 
from the sound to the q/iiitoi, and the reader from thesym- 
bol io the sound. 

A. Uumc, Orthographie (E. E. T. S.), p. 7. 

3. That AA’liicb specially distinguishes one re- 
garded in a particular character or as occupying 
a particular office; an object or a figure typify- 
ing an individuality ; an attribute : as, a trident 
is tlie symbol of Neptune, the peacock of Juno, 
a mirror or an apple of Venus. 

And Canute (fact more Avorthy to be known) 

From that time forth did for his broAvs disoAvn 
The ostentatious symbol of a crown. 

Wordsieortli, A Fact and an Imagination. 

4. In thcol., a summary of religious doctrine 
accepted as an authoritative and official state- 
ment of tbo belief of the Christian chtu'ch or 
of one of its denominations ; a Cliristian creed. 
— 5. Inmatli., an algebraical sign of any object 
or operation. See notation, 2. — 6. In nnmis., a 
small device in the field of a coin. Such devices— 
for example, a lyre, a wine-cup, or an ivy-Avreath— chiefly 
occur on Greek coins, where they are often the mark or 
signet of the monetary magistrate responsible for the 
issue of the coin. As a rule, the symbol bears no refer- 
dice to the typo, or jiriiicipal device, o( the coin. — Cal- 
culus of symbola. Same as calculus of opernfioiis(Avhicli 
see, under cotaiitM).— Chemical symbols. See chemical 
formula, under c/icmicni.— Legendrian or Legendre’s 
symbol. See Lcgendrian. — Nicene Symbol SeeEiccne, 
— Subsidiary symboL See cubsidiary. =Syn. 1. Type, 
etc. (see emblem), token, representatwe. 

symbol! (sim'bol), v. (.; prot. and pp. symholcd, 
symbollcd,'pp\‘. symboling,symboUing. [< sym- 
bol^, n.] To symbolize. 

The living passion symboVd there. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

symhol^t (sim'bql), ll. [< OP. symbole, < L. sym- 
bola, sumbola, < Gr. avyjio).!;, a contribution to a 
common entertainment, also the meal or enter- 
tainment itself, lit. ‘a coming or putting toge- 
tlier,’ < ovpIiaXhtiv, put together, mid. come 
together; see symboU.] A contribution to a 
common meal or entertainment; share; lot; 
portion. 

He refused to pay his symbol, Avhich Iiimself and all the 
company had agreed should be given. 

Jer. Taylor, AVoik5(ed. 1835), I. 728. 

symbolffiography (sim"bo-lB-og'rn-fi), ji. [< 
Gr. cvpiib'f.aiov, a token, a sign from which any 
conclusion is derived (< cvyi3ohn’, a sign: see 
symboll-), + -'ypatpia,<. y/id^Fir, write.] The art or 
science of framing legal instruments, 
symbolatry (sim-bol'a-tri), n. A reduced form 
of symbololatry. 

symbolic (sim-bol'ik), a. and n. [< P. symbo- 
liqiiB = Sp. simb6lico=Fg, symboUco = It. sim- 
bolico, < NL. symbolicus, < Gr. cvpjSohKdc, of or 
belonging to a symbol, < avyjio'f.ov, a symbol : 
see symbol^.] I. o. 1. Of or pertaining to sym- 
bols ; of the nature of a sjunbol ; serving ns a 
symbol ; represontative : ns, tbo figure of an eye 
is symbolic of sight and knoAA'ledge. 

All ST/nt^olic actions are modifications of actions which 
originally had practical ends — were not invented, but 
grow. //. S 2 >cnccr, Prin. of Sociol,, App. A. 

2, In graiu.y formal; relational; connective; 
sometimes noting words having a formal or re- 
lational value.— 3. In dealing with sym- 

bols of operation.— Symbolic equation. See cgim- 
fioTt.— Ssnnbolic method, a method of treating a prob- 
lem in which sjTnbols of operation are treated as subject 
themselves to algebraic operations; also, in analytical 
geometry, the writing of a single letter for the nilfactum 
of the equation of a conic, etc.; also, in the theory of 
forms, the writing of a quantic as if it were the power of 
a linear function. 

II, n. Same as symljoUcs. 
symbolical (sim-boyi-hjil), a. [< symbolic + 
-rt?.] Sam© as symbolic,’ 

The sacrament is a representation of Christ’s death, by 
such symbolical actions as himself appointed. 

Jer. Taylor. 

For all that meets the bodily sense I deem 
SxjmhoUcal—tiWQ mighty alphabet 
For infant minds. 

Coleridye, The Destiny of Nations. 

Symbolical attributes, in the/fnearf^, certain figures 
or objects usually Ijitroduced as symbols in representa- 
tions of the evangelists, apostles, saints, etc., as the keys 
of St. Peter, or tlie lamb of St. Agnes.— Symbolical 
boobs, such books as contain the fundamental doctrines, 
or creeds and confessions, of the different churches, as the 
Confession of Augsburg received by the Lutherans, the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, etc.— 
Sjmibollcal delivery, method, etc. See the nouns. — 
Symbolical knowledge, knowledge in which an object 
is known vicariously, l)y reflection upon symbols ; know- 
ledge not Intuitive; abstractive cognition.— Symbolical 
philosophy, the philosophy expressed by hieroglyphics. 



symbolically 

symbolically (sim-bol'i-kal-i), nr?y. In a sym- 
l)olic manner; by types or signs; typically, 
symbolicalness (sim-bol'i-kal-nes), ?i. The 
state or character of being symbolical, 
symbolics (sim-bol'iks), [Pl.of see 

-JC5.] 1. The study of the symbols and mys- 

terious rites of antiquity. — 2. That branch of 
theology which treats of the history and matter 
of Christian creeds and confessions of faith. 

It [polemics] has of late assumed a more dignified, less 
sectarian, and more catholic cliaracter, under the new 
name of Symbolics, which includes Irenics as well as Po- 
lemics. Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 5. 

symbolisation, symbolise, etc. See symlioli^ct- 
tion, etc. 

symbolism (sim'bql-izm), n. [< F. syinbolisme 
= Pg. syrnholismo;' as symbol'^ + -ism.'] 1. The 

investing of things with a symbolic meaning 
or character; the use of symbols. — 2. Sym- 
bolic character. — 3. An exposition or compari- 
son of s 3 ’mbols or creeds. 

symbolist (sim'bql-ist), ». [< symbol^ + -ist.] 

One who employs sjunbols; one who practises 
symbolism. 

Examples which, however simple they may seem to a 
modern symbolist, represent a veiy great advance beyond 
the syllogism. J. renn, Symbolic Logic, Int., p. xxxiii, 

symbolistic (sim-bo-lis'tik), a. [< symbolist + 
-ic.] Characterize’dby the use of symbols: as, 
symbolistic poetry. 

symbolistical (sim-bo-lis'ti-kal), a. [< symbo- 
listic + -al.] Symbolistic. Imp. Diet. 
symbolization (sim^'bol-i-za'shgn), n. [< OF. 
symbolization^ P- symbolisation; as symbolize + 
-ation.] The act of symbolizing; symbolic sig- 
nificance. Also spelled syniholisatiou. 

Tlie hicroglyphical symbols of Scripture ... arc oft- 
times racked beyond their symbolizations, and enlarged 
into constructions disparaging their true intentions. 

Sir T. IJrownc, \ ulg. Err., v. 20. 

symbolize (sira'bgl-iz), r. ; pret. and pp. sym^ 
bolizcd, ppi'. symbolizing. [< OF. symbolizer, F. 
syniboliscr = Sp. sinibolizar = Pg. syniboltzar = 
It. simholizzarCi < ML. ^synibolisarc (in deriv.); 
as symbol'^ + I. iraus. 1. To represent by 

symbols. 

Dragons, and serpents, and ravening beasts of prey, and 
graceful birds that in the midst of them drink from run- 
ning fountains and feed from vases of crj'stal; the pas- 
sions and the pleasures of human life symbolized together, 
and the mystery of its redemption. Uuskin. 

2. To regard, treat, or introduce as symbolic; 
make emblematic of something. 

We read in Picrius that an apple was the hleroglyphick 
of love, . . . and there want not some who have symbolized 
the apple of Paradise into such constructions. 

Sir T. Browne, \'ulg. Err., vli. 1. 

3t. To make to agree in properties. Imp. Diet. 

II. intrans, 1. To express or represent iu 
symbols or .symbolically. 

In later centuries, I suppose, they would go on in sing- 
ing. poetically symboHziny, as our modern puintei-s paint, 
when it was no longer from the innermost heart, or not 
from the heart at all. Carlyle. 

2. To agree; conform; harmonize; be or be- 
come alike in qualities or properties, in doc- 
trine, or the like. [Now rave.] 

But Aire tunic Water, Earth may Fierizc, 

Because in one part they do syvibolizc. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 2. 
The Lutherans, who use far more Ceremonies symholiz- 
iny with those of Rome than the English Protestants ever 
did, keep still their Distance, and are as far from her now 
as they were at first. llowcll. Letters, iv. yo. 

The believers in pretended miracles have always pre- 
viously symbolized witli the performers of them. 

G. S. Faber. 

Doetririally, altiiough quite able to maintain Ills own 
line, he (Ifeniy \ III. ] clearly consistently with 
Gardiner and not witli Cranmer. 

Stubbs, Jledieval and Jlodern Illst., p. 2G0. 
Also spelled .symbolise. 

symbolizer (sira'bol-i-z6r), n. [< .symbolize 4- 
-cri.] Ono who symbolizes; specifically, one 
who casts in his vote or contribution with an- 
other. Also spelled syniboliscr. 
symbological (sim-bo-loj'i-kal), a. [< synibol- 
og-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to sjunbology. 
Imp. Diet. 

symbologist (sim-boro-jist), 7i. [< symbolog-y 

+ -ist.] One who is versed in sjunbology. 
Inqy. Diet. 

symbology (sim-bol'o-ji), n. [A reduced form 
(= Sp. simbologia = Pg. symbologia) of ^symbo- 
lology, < Or. avyf^o'Aou, a symbol, + -/.oyia, < ?J) eiv, 
speak: see -ology.] The art of expressing by 
symbols. Dc Quincey. 

ssrmbololatry (sim-bo-lol'a-tri), n, [Also, in 
reduced form, symboldiry (cf. idolatry, similarly 
reduced) ; < Glr. chpfto/.ov, a symbol, + 7.aTpda, 
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worship.] Worship or excessive reverence of 
symbols. 

This theological revolution or pseudo-reformation has 
done, and is still doing, an incalculable amount of harm ; 
but it was a revolt of reason against the tyranny of sym- 
hololatry, and proved a wholesome purgatory of ortho- 
doxj’. Schaffy Christ and Christianity, p. 1G7. 

sjrmbolology (sim-bo-lol'o-ji), n. Same as sym- 
bology. 

symbol-printing (sim'bgl-prin^ting), «. In 
iclcg.f a system of printing in a cipher, as in 
the dots and dashes of the Morse alphabet, as 
distinguished from printing in ordinary alpha- 
betic characters. 

symborodont (sim-bor'o-dont), a. and n, [< Gr. 
am>, together, + fiopdg, devouring, + bSovc (bSovr-) 
= E. tooth,] I. a. In odontog., having the ex- 
ternal tubercles of tlio upper molars longitudi- 
nal, compressed, and subcrescentic in section, 
the inner ones being independent and conic : 
applied to a form of lophodont dentition re- 
sembling the bunodont. 

II. «. A fossil mammal having sjunborodont 
dentition. 

symbranch (sim'braugk), v. A fish of the fam- 
ily Synibranchidze iu a broad sense. Sir J, Dich- 
ardson. 

Symbranchia (sim-brang'ki-ip, n. pL [NL., < 
Gr. cvVy together, 4- Spa'^x^a, gills.] An order of 
ph 3 ’sostoraous tcleost fishes. Tiie shouldei-girdlo 
is typically connected with the cranium, sometimes not; 
the skull lias c.voccipital condyles ; ttiere is a symplectic 
bone; the opercular apparatus is complete; and thesnpra- 
maxilliuy l>ones as well as tlic intermaxillary .are well de- 
veloped. All have a long cel-like body and conlluent in- 
ferior branchial apertures. They have been referred to 
one family, Symbranchid/r, and also separated into four 
f.amilios. Also Symbranchii. 

symbranchiate (sim-brang'ki-ut), a. nud >i. [< 
i'fi/inhraiicliia + I. a. Port.aining to tbo 

Si/iiibrauchia, or having their characters. 

II. «. A symbranch. 

Symbranebidse (sim-brang'ki-do), a. pi. [NL., 

< Si/mbraiichiis + -iVf.T.] A family of bslics, rep- 
resented by the geinis Si/mbranchus, to ■ndiieli 
diflercnt limits have been assigned, (a) IiiGan- 
tlicr’s system, a family including tlio Sitmbranchid/e 
proper. Amphipnoid/v, Afonopterid/v,nntl Clnlobranchid/e. 
(6) In GUI's system, restricted to the Rcnws Symbranchus, 
represented by 3 species, one of wliicli inliabits theriveie 
of tropical America, and the others those of southern and 
eastern Asia. Also Synbranchid/e. Sec Symbranchus. 

Symbranchii (sim-brang'ki-i), II. 2>l. Same as 
Hymbronchia. 

Symbranchus(sim-brang'Inis), II. [NL. (Bloeli 
and Selmoidcr, 1801, in form iS'i/iitirniicliiis), < Gr. 
(TIT, togetlier, -I- ,lpd),vn, gills.] The typical 
gomis of Si/nibniiicliHliT, having four branchial 
arches, witli well-developed gills, and tlio col- 
like body naked, with the vent in its jiostcrior 
half. N. marmoraliis inliabits tropical America, 
and S, bciigalcnsis is East Indian. 

Syme’s operations. See opcmiion. 
Symmacnian (si-ma'ki-an), «. [< HiimmacliKS 
(see def.) 4- -iViii;] A member of a Judaizing 
sect, supposed to bave been so named from 
Symmaclnis tbo Ebionite, author of one of tlie 
Greek versions of tlie Old Testament in tlie sec- 
ond century. TIio Ebionites were still known 
by this name in the foiirtli centm-y. 
symmetral (sim'o-trnl), a. [< ii/miiietr-i/ + 
-uL] 1. Commensurable; symraetrienl. 

It was botli the doctrine of tlie apostles, and tiie practice 
of tile cinircli. wiiilc it was fymmelral. to olicy tlie magis- 
trate. Dr. 11. Store, Mystery of Godliness (ICSO), p. 204. 

2. Pertaining to symmetry — Symmetral line, 
point. See triamjlr.— Symmetral plane, a plane sepa- 
rating two relatively perverted parts of a symmetric.!! 
liody. 

symmetrian (si-mot'ri-an), «. [< S>jmmetr-;i + 

-on.] Ono ominontly studious of proportion or 
symmetry of parts. 

Uis face was a tlionglit longer than tiie e.vact stimme- 
trians would allow. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia. (.liichnrdmn.) 
symmetric (si-met'rik), o. [< F. nijmctriquc = 
.Sp. simetrico = Pg. bijmctrieo = It. simmcirico, 

< NL. "summctricus, having symmotrj', < Gr. 
avfi/ieTpiKd^, of moderate size, < av/ifKTpia, pro- 
portion: SCO si/iiiiiicfi i/.] Same assi/iiiiiietricn?. 
— Symmetric determinant. See determinant — Sym- 
metric function. Sec function. 

symmetrical (si-met'ri-kal), a. [< Sjimmctrie + 
-«?.] 1. Well-proportionbd in its parts; liav- 

ing its parts in due proportion as to dimen- 
sions; harmonious; as, a symmcirical building; 
his form was very symmetrical. — 2. Composed 
of two parts wliose geometrical relations to ono 
auotlier are those of a body and its image in a 
plane mirror, every element of form having a 
corresponding element upon tbo opposite side 
of a median or. symmetral plane, upon one 
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continued perpendicular to that plane and al 
the same distance from it: said also of each 
part relatively to the corresponding part: as, 
the right arm is symmetrical with the left. — 3. 
In a weakened sense, in zool., having similar 
parts in reversed repetition on the two sides of a 
median plane, or meson, through an a.vis of the 
body, generally the longitudinal. Not all the 
parts need so correspond, nor need those which 
do eorresp.ond be equal. — 4. Composed of parts 
or determined by elements similarly related to 
one another, and either having no determinate 
order (as the three lines which by their junction 
form a summit of a cube) or else in regular 
cyelieal order: said also of the parts in their 
mutual relation. — 5. Specifically, in hoi., of 
flowers, numerically regular; having the num- 
ber of members the same in all the cycles or 
series of organs — that is, of sepals, petals, sta- 
mens, and carpels: same as isomcrous, except 
that in a symmetrical flower there may be more 
than one set of the same kind of organs. Com- 
pare rcyiilar, a., 7.— Symmetrical equation, an 
equation whose nilfactum is a symmetrical function of 
tlie variables.— Symmetrical function of several va- 
riables. Sec symmetric function, under function. — Sym- 
metrical gangrene. Same as Jtoynaud’s disease (whicli 
see, under disease).— Sfimmetrlcal hemianopsia. See 
hemianopsia. 

symmetrically (si-met'ri-kal-i), adr. In a 
sjunmctrical manner; with sj^metry. 
symmetricalness (si-met'ri-kal-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being syTumetrical. 
symmetrician (sim-e-trisb'an), n. [< symmetric 
+ -inii.] Same as symmetrian. 

Tlie longest rib is commonlie about tlie fourth part of a 
man, as some rouing symmetricians aflirme. 

Unrrison, Dcscrip. of Britain, i. (Ilolinsbed's Cbron., I.). 

symmetrist (sim'e-trist), «. [< symmetr-y + 
-iy/.] One who is very studious or observant of 
symmetry, or due proportion ; a symmetrian. 

Some exact symmeirrsts liave been blamed for being too 
true. Sir JI, IfoKoii, lieliquiae, p. SC. 

symmetrization (sim'''e-tri-za's11qn), ii. [< sym- 
metrize + -nfioii.] The act or process of sym- 
metrizing. Also spelled symmetrisation. 

The details of the process of symmetrisation — the 
Btrongiy marked character of tvliicli justifies tlie use of an 
otlierwise undesirable term — arc still ratlier obscure. 

Micros. Science, N. S., XXXI. 448. 

symmetrize (sim'e-triz), v. i. ; pret. and pp_. 
symmetrized, ppr. symmctriziiiy. [< F. syme- 
iriscr,- as symmetr-y -H -I'rc.] To make propor- 
tional in its parts; reduce to symmetry. Also 
spelled symmetrise. 

lie would soon have supplied every deficiency, and 
symmetrized every disproportion. DurKe. 

symmetroid (sim'e-troid), ii. [Irreg. < Gr. avy- 
perpia, symmetry, + eWop, form.] A surface of the 
fourth order defined by an equation il = 0, where 
A is a symmetrical determinant of tlie fourtli 
order between expressions that aro linoar func- 
tions of the homogeneous point-coordinates, 
symmetrophobiarsim'e-tro-fo'bi-a), ii. [Irreg. 
< Gr. avpperpia, syunmetry, + jid/Iof, fear.] An 
imagined dread or supposed intentional avoid- 
ance of architectural or structural symmetry, 
or its result, as exhibited in the unsymmetrical 
structuro of EgJTitiau temples, and very widely 
in Japanese art. [A fanciful teim.] 

A symmctripholiia that it is difficult to understand. 

J. Feryusson, Ilist. Arch., I. 115. 

There were many bends in it [the avenue at Karnak], 
but the fact alTords no fresh proof of Egi-ptian s^immetro- 
phobia. Miss A. B. Edwards, tr. of Masp^ro's Egypt. 

[Archtcol. (18S7), p. 8G. 

symmetry (sim'e-tri), n. [Formerl}’ also sipn- 
mctriCy simmcfric; < OF. synimctrie, F. synictric 
= Sp. = synieiria = lt. shnctriafSim- 

mctria=t>. sinimctric= G. symmctrie= Sw. Dan. 
symmeiri, < L. aymmefria, < Gr. cv/i/iErpia, agree- 
raont in dimensions, arrangement, etc., due 
proportion, < evppETpog, having a common mea- 
sure, commensurate, even, proportionate, mod- 
erate, in duo proportion, sj'mmetnc, < ain’, -with, 
4- //erpois measure.] 1, Proportionality; com- 
mensurahility ; the due proportion of parts; es- 
pecially, tho proper eommensnrabilitj^ of tlie 
parts of the human body, according to a canon ; 
henco, congruity; beautyof form. ThoGreekword 
(TiifineTpia was probably first applied to the coinmensura- 
bility of numbers, thence to that of tlie parts of a statue, 
and soon to elegance of form in general. 

2. The metrical coiTespondence of parts with 
reference to a median plane, each element of 
geometrical form having its counterpart upon 
tbo opposite side of that plane, in the same con- 
tinued perpendicular to the plane, and at the 
same distance from it, so that the two halves 
are geometrically related as a body and its im- 
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nge in a plane mirror; so, usuall}', in geometry, 
rspecinlly, in arch., the exact or geometrical repetition 
of one half of any structure or composition by the other 
half, only with the parts arranged in reverse order, as 
notably in much Renaissance and modern architecture — 
for instance, in the placing of two spires, exact duplicates 
of each other, on the front of a churcli. Such practice is 
verj' seldom followed in the best architecture, which in 
general seeks in its designs to exhibit harmony (see har- 
mony, 3), but avoids symmetry in this sense. 

We have an Idea of Symmetry; and an axiom involved 
in this Idea is that in a sjanmetrical natural body, If there 
be a tendency to modify any member in any manner, there 
is a tendency to modify all the corresponding members in 
the same manner. 

Wheiccll, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, I. p. xxx. 

.John and Jeremiah sat in symmetry an opposite sides of 
the fireplace ; the verj' smiles on their honest faces seem' 
ed drawn to a line of e.xactitude, 

Mrs. Gaslicll, Si’lvla’s Lovers, xiv. 

3. The composition of like and equably distrib- 
uted parts to form a unitary whole j a balance 
between different parts, otherwise than in ref- 
erence to a medial plane: but the mere repe- 
tition of parts, as in a pattern, is not properly 
caWed Si/nnnctrjj. — 4. Consistency; congniity; 
keeping; proper subordination of a part to the 
whole. 

It is in exact symmetry with Western usage that this 
great compilation was not received ns a code until tbo 
year I3G9. Stubbs, Sledieval and llodern Hist., p. 1C7. 

5. In hioL: (a) In botany, specifically, agree- 
ment in number of parts among the c^'clcs of or- 
gans which compose a flower. Scesynwiclrical, 
3. (&) In zoology and anatomy, the sjunmetri- 
cal disposition or reversed repetition of parts 
around an axis or ou opposite sides of anj' piano 
of the body. Symmetry in this sense Is soinetiiing more 
and other than that due proportion of parts noted in def. 1, 
since it impliesa geometrical representation approximate- 
ly ns in def. 2 (see promorphohyy)] it is also to be distin- 
guished from mere metamerism, or the serial repetition 
of like parts conceived to face one way and not in opposite 
directions; but it coincides In some cases with aetinojne- 
rism, and In others witli antimerism or pJatetropy (see anti- 
mcre, platetrope). Several sorts of symmetrj’ are recog- 
nized. One is radial or actinomcrie, in wliich like parts 
are arranged about an a.xis, from which they radiate like 
the parts of a flower, ns in many zoophytes and cchino- 
derms ; but such symmetry is unusual in the animal king- 
dom, being mainly confined to some of the lower classes 
of invertebrates, and even in these tlie departures from 
it are frequently obvious. (Sec Wn'um, tricium, and cuts 
under «Afnop/rai*um md Spatanyotifea.) The tendency of 
animal form on the whole being to grow along one main 
axis (the longitudinal), with symmetrical duplication of 
parts on each side of the vertical plane (the meson) pass- 
ing through that axis, it follows that tlie usual symmetrj* 
is W/aferaf (see below). This is exhibited only obscurely, 
however, by some cylindrical organisms, as worms, whose 
right and left '‘sides/' tliougn existent, are not well 
marked; and to such symraetrj' of ringed or annulose 
forms the terra zonal is sometimes applied. When the or- 
dinary metameric divisions of any animal, os a vertebrate 
or an arthropod, are conceived ns not simply serial hut 
also as antitropic, such disposition of parts is regarded os 
constituting anferoposterCor symmetry, in which parts are 
supposed to be reversed repetitions of each other on oppo- 
site sides of an imaginarj* plane dividing the body trails- 
vcrscly to its axis, in the same sense that right and left 
parts arc reversed repetitions of each other in bilateral 
symnietr>'. The existence of the last is denied or ignored 
by those who consider the segments of an articulate or ver- 
tcbr.ate body as simply serially liomologous; but in the 
view of those who recognize it the back of the arm corre- 
sponds to the front of the thigh, the convexity of the elbow 
(backward) to the convexity of the knee (fonvard), the ex- 
tensor bmchli to the extensor cruris, etc. Anteroposterior 
syrametrj' is also recognized by some naturalists In cer- 
tain artliropods from tlie arrangements of the legs (in ani- 
phipods, for example), the correspondences observed be- 
tween anal and oral parts, etc. Since anybody is n solid, 
and therefore may bo intersected by three mutually per- 
pendicular planes, two of which are concerned in bilateral 
and anteroposterior symmetrj' respectively, a kind of R>Tn- 
nietry called dnrsabciomiruil symmetry Is recognized by 
som^ being that of parts lying upon opposite sides of a 
longitudinal horizontal plane passing tlirough the axis of 
the body, ns that between the neural and hemal arches of 
a vertebra ; but it is generally obscure, and probably never 
perfect. Bilateral symmctrif (see eudipleural) is the nearly 
universal rule In vertebrates and articulates. The chief de- 
partures from it in vertebrates are in the family of fiattlshes 
or flounders (as the plaice, turbot, halibut), In parts of tlie 
cranium of various cetaceans and the single great tusk of 
the narwhal. In the skulls (especially the ear-parts) of sun- 
dry owls, in the beak of a plover (Anarhynchus) wlilcli Is 
bent sidewise, in the atrophy of one of the ovaries and ovi- 
ducts in most birds, and hi the position finally assumed hy 
tlie heart and great vessels and most of the digestive organs 
of vertebrates at large. (See cuts under as}immctry, nar- 
•whal, plaice, andpforcr.) In articulates notable exceptions 
to it arc seen in the difference between the great claws or 
chelcBof a lobster, etc. In Jfofftwcaasymmetry Is thcrule 
rather than the exception. (See AnUopleura, Isopleura.) 
A certain symmetry, apart from that ejaiibited by an ani- 
mal body as a whole, m.ay bo also predicated of the several 
components of any part in their respective selves : ns, the 
symmetry of a catTius or of a tarsus whoso several bones 
are regularly disposed on each side of its axial plane, or 
around a central bone. (See cuts under carpus and tarsus.) 
—Axis of symmetry. See axis\.— Center of symme- 
try. See ccnfcrl.— Klnetlcal symmetry, the equality 
of the principal axes of a body through its center of mass. 
—Plane of symmetiy, a symmetral or median plane. — 
Quartlc symmetry. See gwartic.— Qulntlc symmetry. 
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regularity of form depending on apentagon being regular. 
See gwinfic.— Radial symmetry. See del. 6 (t).— Rec- 
tangular or right B3mmietry, symmetry depending on 
that of the right angle, or consisting in some angle being a 
right angle.— Skew symmetry. See sfreiai.— Uniform 
symmetry, in arch., such disposition of parts that the 
same ordonnance reigns throughout the whole. = Syn. 
Symmetry, Proportion. Proportion Is the more general 
word, being applicable to mimbers,etc.; it is also the more 
abstract. Symmetry is limited to the relation of the parts 
of bodies, especially living bodies : as, symmetry in the legs 
of a horse ; it is thus sometimes more external. Symmetry 
fioraetimea is more expressive of thepleasureof the behold- 
er. **Sy7nme(ry is the opposition of equal quantities to 
each other. Proportion the connection of unequal quanti- 
ties with each other. The property of a tree in sending 
out equal boughs on opposite sides is symmetrical. Its 
sending out shorter and smaller toward the top, propor- 
tional. In the human faco its balance of opposite sides is 
symmetry, its division upwards, proportion." (Rmkin.) 
sympalmograph (sim-pal'mo-graf), «. [< Gr. 
avv, together^ 4 - Tra/pdf, vibration (< TrdlXetu, vi- 
brate), 4* ypatjtetVf write.] A kind of apparatus 
used to exhibit Lissajoiis curves (see under 
curve) formed by tbo combination of two sim- 
ple haiTOOiiic motions. A convenient form employs 
a double pendulum, the rate of oscillation of whose parts 
can be varied at will, while a suitable style traces out upon 
a lampblack surface the curves resulting from the com- 
bined motions, 

sympathetic (sim-pa-tbet'ik), a. and n. [Cf. 
sympaihctictis (in teclinical u.‘ie); < LGr. ovpTra- 
Or/rtKuc^ liaWng sjTupatliy, < Gr. av/iTraOcia^ sym- 
pathy: BQC symjiatliy.'] 1, a. 1. Pertaining to. 
expressive of, proceeding from, or exhibiting 
.sjTnpath}', in any sense; attended with sym- 
pathy. 

Cold reserve had lost its power 
In sorrow's sjnnjmthetiehour. 

Scott, Rokeby, v. 11. 
The sympathetic or social feelings are not so strong be- 
tween different communities ns between individuals of the 
same community. Calhoun, Works, 1. 0. 

It is n doctrine alike of tlic oldest and of (he newest 
philosophy that man is one, and tli.at you cannot injure 
any member witliout a sympathetic injury to nil the mem- 
bers. fmmoM, West Indian Lmnnclpation. 

Tlic sentiment of justice is nothing but a sympathetic 
affection of the instinct of personal rights — a sort of re- 
flex functluii ofit //. Spencer, Social Statics, p. IIG. 

2. Haviug sympathy or coraraou fooling with 
nnother; suscoptihU* of being afTectod by feel- 
ings like those of another, or of altruistic feel- 
ings which arise as a consequence of what an- 
other feels. 

Your sympathetic Hearts she hopes to move. 

Pnor, epilogue to Mrs. ^fniiby’s Lucius. 

Wiser lie, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 43. 

3. Harmonious; concordant; congenial. 

Now o'er the soothed accordant heart wo feel 

A sympathetic twillglit slowly steal. 

irordsicorth. An Evening Walk, 
^fv Imagination, which I suppose at bottom had very 
good reasons of Its own and knew perfectly what It was 
al)out, refused to project into the dark old town and upon 
the yellow hills that sympathetic glow which forms lialf 
the Buhstance of our genial impressions. 

//. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 2D1. 

4. In anal, and rod/., effecting a syTupathy or 

consentaneous affection of tbo viscera and 
blood-vessels; tmiting viscera and blood-ves- 
sels in a nervous action common to them all; 
inhibitory of or controlling the vital activities 
of viscera and blood-vessels, wliicb arc thereby 
subjected to a common nervous influence ; spe- 
eifically, of or pertaining to a special sot of 
nerves or nervous system called the sympa- 
ihctic. See below. — 5. In acoustics, noting 
sounds induced not by a direct vibration-produ- 
cing force, but by vibrations conveyed through 
the air or other medium from a body already 
in vibration. The phenomena of resonance 
are properly examples of .sympnthotio sound. — 
Sympathetic headache, pnina in the head os the result 
of comparatively distant Irritutlons.— Sympathetic ink. 
.See t/if-i.— Sympathetic nerve, a nervo of tlie sympa- 
thetic system : In particular, one of tho two main gaiigli- 
ated colds extending the wliolc length of tlie vertebral 
column. These gangUa, in man, correspond in number to 
the vertebno against which they He, except In the neck, 
where there arc three pairs, and on the coccyx, where 
there Is hut a singlo one, the g.angllon impar. Communi- 
cating branches, ramt comiaTmicanfr.t, ramf mccrafes, to 
and from tho spinal and some of the cr.aiilal nerves, 
unite the sympathetic system with the ccrebro.Hpinal axis. 
Tlie branches of distribution of the sympathetic system 
supply chiefly tho trunk-viscera and the walla of tlic blood- 
vessels ami lymphatics. Tlio sympathetic nerves differ 
from the cerebrospinal nerves in liavlng generally a gray- 
ish or reddish color, and In the greater iiuinhcr and more 
widely distributed ganglia connected with them. Tlie 
sympathetic nerve is also called great sympathetic, tri- 
spfanc/inic, Sympathetic nervous sys- 

tem. (a) In vertebrates, a set of nerves consisting essen- 
tially of a longitudinal series of ganglia on each side of 
the spinal axis, connected by commissures or commissural 
nerve-fibers, forminga double chain from head to tall, and 
giving off numerous branches which form special plexuses 
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In tlie principal cavities of the body, and other plexuse-? 
surrounding and accompanying the viscera ami blood- 
vessels, dis inct from but intimately connected by anas- 
tomoses with the ner^’es of the cerebrospinal system. In 
man the sympathetic system consists (I) of the two main 
gaiigliated chains above described ; (2) of four pairs of 
cianial ganglia; (3) of three great gangliated plexuses 
or sympathetic plexuses, in the thoracic, abdominal, and 
pelvic cavities respectively ; (4) of smaller ganglia in con- 
nection with the abdominal and other viscera; (5) of 
communicating nerves or commissures, whereby these 
ganglia or plexuses are connected with oue another and 
with ncr\’es of the cerebrospinal system; (6) of Uistribu- 
tory nerves supplying tlie viscera and vessels, whereby 
the sympathetic reaches all parts of the body. See gan- 
glion ami plexus. (&) In invertebrates, as Vermes, a pos- 
terior part of the visceral nervous system, passing on to 
the enteric tube, and corresponding to a true enteric ner- 
vous system : so called in view of its physiological rela- 
tions. without reference to the actual homology implied 
with the sympathetic system of a vertebrate.- Sympa- 
thetic numbers, numbers absurdly supposed to have a 
tendency to come together by chance.— Ssrmpatbetic 
ophthalmia, inflammation of one eye due to lesion in 
the opposite eye.— Sympathetic powder. See powder. 

— Sympathetic resonance, the communication of vibra- 
tion from one soinuling body to another in its proximity. 
Thus, if two musical strings are stretched over tlie same 
sounding-board and one of tliem is struck, the other will 
vibrate also if tuned to the same note, or, further, if tuned 
to give the octave or the fifth— Sympathetic sounds, 
sounds produced by means of vibrations caused by the 
vibrations of some sounding body, these vibrations being 
communicated by means of the air or some intervening 
liquid or solid body.— Sympathetic string:, in various 
classes of stringed musical instruments, a string that is 
intended to be sounded by sympathetic vibration, and not 
by direct excitation. 

II. «. 1. The sympathetic nervous system, 
ortho sympathetic nerve. — 2. One who is pecu- 
liarly susceptible, ns to hypnotic or mesmeric 
inlluenees; a sensitive. 

Favorable conditions may make any one hypnotic to 
some extent, in a degree sufficient, perhaps, to dull the 
physical vision and excite the mental vision. Naturally 
enougii a company of sympalheties mny be similarly influ- 
enced. A^ A. Jicv., CXLVI. 705. 

sympathetical (sim-pa-thot'i-hal), a. [< sym- 
pathetic -I- -n/.] Same ns sympathetic. 

Sympathetical and vital passions produced within our- 
selves. Bentley. 

sympathetically (sim-pa-thet'i-kal-i), ailv. In 
a symputhetio manner; with sympathy, in any 
sense; in consequence of sympathy, or sympa- 
thotio interaction or interdopendonee. 

sympatheticism (sim-pn-thot'i-sizm), ii. [< 
si/mpathetic + -ism.] A tendency to bo sjanpa- 
thotio, especially an undue tendency ; fondness 
for exhibiting sympathy : used in a disparaging 
sense. 

I’enelopc . . . received her visitors with n piteous 
dlstrnetion wlilelt could not till of touching Bromfleld 
Corey’s Italianized eympathcticism. 

lloieeUs, Silas Laphatn, x-vvii. 

sympatheticus (sim-pa-tbot'i-lcus), n. ; pi. sym- 
patlictici (-si). [NL.V see symjyathctic.'] The 
sympathetic nerve. 

sympathise, sympathiser. See sympnihier, 
sympathiser. 

sympathist (sim'pa-thist), II. [< sympath-y + 
-ist.J One wlio feels symp.athy; a sympathizer. 
Coicritiyc. 

sympathize (sim'pa-thiz), p.; pret. and pp. 
sympaiiiiecd, ppr. sympathieiiiy. [Formerly also 
simpathiec; < F. sympathiser = Sp. siiiipatiear 
= Pg. sympathisar = It. siiiipatizsarc ; as syiii- 
path-y + -fro.] I. iiitraiis. 1. To have or ex- 
hibit BjTnpatby; bo affected as a result of the 
affection of some one or something else. Specifl- 
cnlly — (tr) To share a feeling, as of bodily pleasure or pain, 
with nnother ; feel with nnotlier. 

Tlie mind will sympathize so much with tho anguisli and 
debility of tlie body that it will be too distracted to fix 
Itself In meditation. Buckminster. 

(6) To feel in consequence of wliat another feels; be af- 
fected by feelings similar to those of another, commonly 
ill consequence of knowing the other to be thus affected. 

There was but one sole man in all the world 
With whom I e'er could sy^npathize. 

B. Jonson, Volpono, iii. 2. 

A good man can usually sympathise much more with a 
veiy imperfect character of his own type than with a far 
more periect one of a different type. 

Lcchj, Europ. Jlorals, I. 1G4. 

(c) To be affected sympathetically: respond sympatheti- 
cally to external Influences of any kind. 

In the great poets there is an exquisite sensibility both 
of soul and sense that si/mpnfAizcslike gossamer sca-moss 
with every movement of the element. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 250. 

(d) To agree; fit; liarmonize. 

A worke t’ admire. 

That niro should meet with earth, water with Are, 
And in one bodie fricndlle sympathize. 

Being Boc manifestlie contraries. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S ), p, IIG. 

2. To express sympathy; condole. [Colloq.] 

— 3t, To 1)0 of like nature or disposition; re- 
semble. 
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Symphoricarpos 


Tlic men do aympathizc with the mastiffs in robustious 
and rough coming on. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 7. 158. 

II. trails. 1, To have sympathy for; sliare 
in ; participate in. 

All that are assembled in this place, 

That by tliis sympathized one day’s eiror 
Have suffer'd wrong, go keep us company. 

Shttk., C. of E., V. 1. 397. 

2. To form with suitable adaptation; contrive 
with congruity or consistency of parts ; match 
in all the concomitants of; harmonize in all 
the i^arts of. [Obsolete or archaic in both 
uses.] 

Arm. Fetch hither the swain; he must carry me a letter. 

Moth. A message well sympathized; a liorsc to be ambas- 
sador for an ass. Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 52, 

Also spelled si/mpathisc. 

sympathizer (sim'pa-tlu-zO-r), n. [< sijinjiathirc 
+ -c/'i.] One who sympathizes with or feels 
for another; one who feels sympathy. Also 
spelled si/mpnthiscr. 

sympathy(sim'pa-thi),n.; p\. sympathies (-Uiiz). 
[Formerly also sympiathic, siuqiathic; = F. sym- 
jiathir = Sp, siiiqiaiia = Pg. syiiqiaihia = It. 
simpatia. < L. sympathia, < Gr. avpTrddsia, fellow- 
feeling, oommunity of feeling, sympathy, < avp- 
rraOZ/c, having a fellow-feeling, affected by like 
feelings, sympathelic, also exciting sjunpalliy, 
< ah’, with, + TidOog, feeling, passion: see jia- 
ihos. CL apathy, antipathy.] 1. Feeling iden- 
tical with or resembling that which another 
feels; the quality or state of being alTected 
Avith feelings or emotions corresponding in 
kind if not in degree to those which another 
experiences: said of pleasure or pain, but espe- 
cially of the latter; fellow-feeling; commisera- 
tion ; compassion, in writers not (pUto modern an 
occult influence of one mind(orbod>) by another is meant, 
but this meaning is now almost forgotten. 

This is by a naturnll simpathic bctweenc the earc and 
the eye, and hetweenc tunes colours. 

Pul(cnhnm,ArtG of Eng. Tocsie, p. TO. 

In order to awaken something of sympathy for the un- 
fortunate natives. liurkc, Po.x's East India Bill. 

The word sympathy may also bo used on this occasion, 
though the sense of it seems to be rather more extensive. 
In a good sense, it is styled benevolence ; and, In certain 
cases, philanthiopy ; and, in a figurative way, brotherly 
love; fu othci'S, humanity; in othei'S, charity; in othen-, 
pity and compassion ; in others, mercy ; in others, gratb 
tilde; in others, tondcrncbs; inottiers, patriotism; in oth- 
ers, public spirit. 

Pentham, Introd. to llorals and Legislation, \. 2.5. 

Although we commonly have in ^icw feeling for pain 
lather than for pleasuie when we talk of sympathy, this 
last really includes both. 

J. Sully, (hitUnes of I*'«ycliol., p. .510, 

It is true that sympathy does not neeessarily follow 
from the mere fact of gregariousnes^. (’attic do not lielp 
a wounded comrade; on the contraiy, they are more 
likely to dispatch him. 

]r. James, Prin. of Tsychology, II. 210. 

2. Au agreement of alTectious or inclinations, 
or a conformity of natural disposition wliich 
makes two persons agreeable cacli to tlio other; 
mutual or reciprocal inclination or nffoction; 
sympathetic interest: in this sense commonly 
followed by with : as, to have sympathy with a 
person in his hopes, aspirations, or aims. 

Yea, I think there was a kind uf hetwixt that 

valley and him. liunyan, I’llgrim's Progress, ii. 

Priscilla’s silent S}impathii with his purposes, so unal- 
loyed with criticism, and therefore more grateful than 
any intellectual approbation, which always in\olvcs a 
possible rescive of latent censure. 

Hawthorne, Blithedalo Romance, i.\. 

To cultivate sympathy, you must be among living crea- 
tures, and thinking about them. JlusJein. 

3. Injihysiol. and pathoL: (a) That state of an 
organ or a tissue xvliicdi has a certain relation 
to the condition of another organ or tissue in 
health and disease ; a related state of tho vital 
manifestations or actions in difl'erent organs 
or tissues, such that wlicn one part is excited 
or afTectod others are also alTocted; that re- 
lation of the organs and parts of a living body 
to each other whereby a disordered eoudition 
of one part induces more or less disorder in 
another part: as, for example, tlie pain in tho 
brow caused by taking a draught of cold water 
into tho stoinaeli, the pain in tlie right shoulder 
arising from disease of the liver, or tho irri- 
tation and vomiting produced by a tumor of 
the brain. (/>) The influence which the physi- 
ological or pathological state of one individual 
has in producing the same or an analogous state 
in another at the same time or in rapid succes- 
sion, as exemplified in the hysterical convul- 
sions which affect a number of women on see- 
ing one of their companions suffering from hys- 
teria, or the yawning produced by seeing an- 


other yawn. — 4t. Physical action at a distance 
(so used by old writers against astrology, xvlio 
argue that the influence of the stars is not 
physical sympathy and not moral sympath}', 
and therefore does not exist at all): us, the 
sympathy between the lodestone and iron. 

What wc call st/mpathies and antipathies depending in- 
deed on the peculiar textures and other moditlcations of 
the bodies between whom these friendships and hostili- 
ties are said to be exercised, I see not w'hy it should be 
impossible that there be a cognation bctw'ixt a body of a 
congruous or convenient texture and tho eflluviums of 
any other body. Hoyle, Hidden Qualities of Air. 

5. In acoustics, the fact, condition, or result of 
such a relation between two vibratilc bodies 
that when one is thrown into vibration tho 
other tends to vibrato in a similar or related 
way, in consequence of the vibrations commu- 
nicated to it tbrongh tlio air or some other me- 
dium.— powder of sympathy. Sec powder. = Sjm. 1. 
Commiseration, Compassion, etc. (scepity); tenderness. — 
2. Affinity, harmony. 

sympathyt (sim'iia-thi), v. i. [< sympathy, «.] 
To sympathize. [Pare.] 

Pleasures that arc not man’s as man is man, 

But as his nature sympathies with beasts. 

Itandolph, Muse’s Looking Glass, ii. 3. 

sympelmous (Rira-pol'miis), a. [< Gr. cm’, to- 
gether, -t- tho solo of tho foot.] lu or- 

uitk., liaviug tho teiulous of the deep flexors 
of tho toes hlended 
in ono before separat- 
ing to proceed ono to 
each of tho fom' digits: 
contrasted with tiomo- 
pclmoiis. Also synpcl- 
moits. Stand. jVnt. Bist., 

IV. 3G9. 

sympetalous (sim-pet'- 
a-lus), a. [< Gr. aiv, 
togothcr, + -iralov, 
loaf (in mod. hot. a pet- 
al).] In hot., having 
tho pot.als nnitod; gam- 
opetalons. Seo 7110110 - 
2 )ctalous, and cut un<ler 
coi'oUa. 

symphant, «. [ME..'!ym- 
pha)>c, si/npliannc ; soo 
sp/nphonp.] Same as 
si/mp/ioHi/, 2 (a). Cath. 

.Ing., p. 340. 
symphant, i. [ME. '.vywip/KiHCH, ..ya/nn ; < .‘sp/n- 
jilian, «.] To jda y on a symphan or sjnnphony. 
Cath. Ang., p. 310. 

Symphemia (.sim-fe'mi-li), n. [NL. (Rafi- 
nescpio, ISl.”), as Spnj/licnia), < Gr. 
agreoing with, < ai'iopavoi, agi'co with, < cri'i', to- 
gether, + <p<ivai, speak, say.] A genus of Amer- 
ican limioolino grallatorial birds, liaviug the 
toes hasally webbed and the bill comparatively 
thick; tho somipalmatod tattlers, or willct.s. 
They are among the larger birds of their tribe, witli stout 
bill and feet, the latter bluish, and two decided b.T-al 
webs Instead of one. Tlic wings arc white-mirrored and 
blaek-Iined, and the wliolc iduinage is variegated. 'Ihe 
common willet of North Amei lea is S. scinipalmata ; a 
second species or sulispecies is S.specul(ferm. The genus 
is also called Catoptrophorus or Catoptmphonus, ami also 
Hoditis. See cuts under scnupalmatc and witlcl. 

symphenomena (sim-fo-nom'o-ua), «. pL [< 
LGr. ovia^aivdprt'a, ppr. of avfnpatvscOat, appear 
along with or together, < Gr. aim, xvith, together, 
+ <^>aivea0ai, api)car: see phenomenon.] Phe- 
uoinena of a kind or character similar to others 
exhibited by tho same object. Stormonth. 

symphenomenal (sim-fq-nom'e-ual), a. [< 
symphenomena + -«/,] Of tho nature of, or per- 
taining to, symphenomena ; specifically, desig- 
nating significant words imitative of natural 
souncls or phenomena. Stonnonth. 

symphonia^ (sim-fo'ni-il), v. [L.: seo sym- 
phony.] 1. In anc. Gr. mmsic, same Rs concord 
or consonance. — 2. In mcdicral music, a name 
applied to several distinct instruments, such 
as the bagpipe, hurdy-gurdy, or virginal. — 3. 
Same as symphony. 

Symphonia- (sim-fo'ni-a), w. [NL, (Linnreus 
filius, 1781), named from tho regular flowers 
and fruit ; < L. symphonia, a plant so called (var. 
symphoniaca), appnr. an amaranth, < Gr. evy- 
<puvta, sjTnphony: seo symphony.] A genus 
of polypotalons plants, of tho order Guttifcnc 
and ti’lho jiforonohCtT. It is characterized by globose 
flowers with short sepals, erect convolute petals, and a 
columnar stamen-tube of five elongated lobes bearing 
three or four anthers below the apex. The 5 species are 
all confined to Madagascar. Tiiey arc trees or shrubs 
with thin but coriaceous leaves having crowded parnllcl 
veins proceeding from the midrib. The lai-ge terminal 
flowers are commonly scarlet and grouped in somewhat 
umbellate panicles, folloxved by globose or ovoid berries. 



SynipelmODS Foot of Kock-s>» ift 
sttxnfi/tf), sliOttJDg 
the un>te«l deep planter tendom, 
with .1 laige ies.aiiioi<l. S, at ihcir 
|K>ii)t of union, /t/i.dcxot 
li.illuci:.: flexor perforans 

iligitoriini. 


The hog-gum tree is referred by some to this genus as S. 
ylobulifera. Sea Moronobea, hoy-gum, and A'frraniam'-rf«n. 

symphonic (sim-fon'ik), a. [= F. symphonique; 
as symphon-y + -ic. Cf. L. symphoniacus, < Gr. 
GvpipQviaKdg, pertaining to music or to a con- 
cert.] 1. Of or pertaining to symphony, or har- 
mony of sounds; symphonious. Imp. Diet. — 

2. Having the same sound, as two words; 
homophonic; homophonous; homonjunous. 

Mr. Sw’cet is now’ engaged on a W’ork which gives him 
special facilities of comparing whole classes of symphonic 
words w'ith each other and their earlier forms. 

J.A. 11. Murray, Address to the Philol. Soc., May 21, ISSO 
((in Trans, rhilol. Soc., 18S0, p. 149). 

3. In music, pertaining or relating to or char- 
acteristic of a symphony: as, a composition in 
symphonic fonn. 

Schumann's First Symphony ... as a whole . . . has 
no superior in all symphonic literature. 

The Nation, Nov. 29, 18S3. 
Symphonic poem,in7»u«e, axvorkof symphonic dimen- 
sions, hut free in form, like an overture, based on a speci- 
fied poetic subject : an elaborate kind of program-music 
especially favored by Liszt. 

symphonion (sim-fo'ni-qn), n. [NL., < Gr. evy- 
(puvia, a unison of sound: see symphony.] A 
combination of pianoforte and hannonium, in- 
vented by F. Kaufmann in 1839, which was the 
preem’sor of the orchestrion. 

symphonious (sim-f6'ni-us), a. [< symphon-y 
+ -o»5.] 1. Characterized by symphony, or 

harmony of sounds; agreeing in sound; accor- 
dant; hannonious. 

Sound 

Symphonious of ten thousand harps. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 

Jforc dulcet and symphonious than the bells 
Of village-towers on sunshine holiday I 

Shelley, CEdipus 'iyrannus, ii. 2. 

2. In music, same as symphonic. 

symphonist (sim'fo-nlst), n. [= F. sympho- 
nistc; as symphon-y + -ist.] A composer of 
s}Tn]>honies : ns, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
arc the greatest of the earlier symphonists. 

symphonizef (sim'fo-niz), v. i. [< symphon-y 
+ -icc.] To agi'co;’ harmonize. Also spelled 
symphonisc. 

The law and prophets symphonizing witli tlic gospel. 
lioylc, Style of the Holy Scriptures (Works, II. 137). 

symphony (sim'fo-ni), n.\ pi. symphonies (-niz). 
[Early mo(l. E. also symphonic, simphonic, sim- 
fonic; < '^'LE.symphonyc,sinfonyc,Qt(i,,<. OF.sym- 
fihonie, sinfonic, F, synqihonic = Sp. sinfonia = 
Pg. synqihonia = It. siiijbnia = G. symjihonic sz 
Sw. Dan. symfoni, < L. symphonia, < Gr. cv/ulxovin, 
a unison of sound, a concert, symphony, s evy- 
<pi.woc, agi’eoing in sound, linrmonious, accor- 
dant, < en’, together, 4* voice, sound, tone.] 

1. A consonance or harmony of soimds agree- 
able to tho ear, whether tho sounds are vocal 
or instrumental, or both. 

The Poetes cheife jrusicke lying in his rimeor Concorde 
to hcare the Simphonie, he maketh all the hast he can to 
heat the end of his vei-so, and delights not inmaiiystayes 
by the wn}, and therefore giucth but one Cesure to any 
verse. Putlcnham, Arte of Eng. Poesic, p. C2. 

Sound and sweetness, voice, and symphonic, 
Concord, Consent, and heav’nly harmonic. 

Ueywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 5S2. 

2. In music: (fff) Stimo ns synqihonhD, '2. 

Heer is the queen of Faiiye, 

With harpe and pype am\ symjihonye 
Dwelling in thisjilace. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 104. 

Praise him upon the claricoales. 

The lute and sin\fonie. 

Leighton, Teares or Lamentations (1013). (Ilalliwell, 
[under regals.) 

{h\) Same as ritorncllc. (c) Au elaborate com- 
position in three or more movements, essen- 
tially similar in construction to a sonata, but 
VTitten for an orchestra, and usually of far 
grander proportions and more varied elements. 
The symphony is now recognized as the highest kind of 
instrumental music. It was brought to its classical form 
mainly by Haydn in the last part of the eighteenth cen- 
turj’, and has since been extensively developed by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms, and others. 

Symphoricarpos (sim'^fo-ri-kilr'pqs), ». [NL. 
(Dillenius, 1732), so called in aUusion to the 
clustered berries; < Gr. avyboptiv, bear together 
(< ohv, together, 4- (^ipsiv = E. hcar'i), 4- sapwoQ, 
fruit.] A genus of gamopotalous shrubs, of the 
order Caprifoliaccic and tribe Loniecrcrc. it is 
characterized by flowers with a cup-shaped and four- or 
five-toothed calyx, a funnel- or bell-shaped corolla bearing 
ns many lobes and epipetaloiis stamens, and an ovary of 
four cells, two with n few imperfect ovules, the others each 
w’itli the ovule solitary, perfect, and pendulous. The 8 or 9 
species are natives of the United States, Canada, and the 
mountains of Mexico. They aie mainly western ; one, 5. occi- 
dcntalis, extends north to latitude 64®. They are smooth or 
haiiy shrubs with slender four-angled hranclilcts and scaly 
buds, producing opposite ovate leaves which ai e entire or 



Symphoricarpos 

obtuselj' toothed on young plants. The small white or red 
flowers are arranged in short axillarj* spikes or in racemes, 
niid are followed by fleshy white or red berries, each with 
four cells but only two seeds. In several species the 
corolla is remarkably filled with close white hairs. For 
the three eastern species, see coral-bcrrif, snowherry, and 
icolfbcrru; the first is also known as Indian currant, and 
a general name is St.’Peter's-wort. 
symphoricarpous (sim'fo-ri-kih-'pus), a. [< 
Ijr. cvfKjiopelv, boar together, + Knp-d^, fruit.] In 
hot., bearing several fruits clustered together, 
symphyantherous (sim-fi-an'ther-us), a. [< Gr. 
cvijivi/g, growing together (< air, together, + 
pi'zoOai, grow), + NL. anthern, anther, + -oii.s-.] 
In hot., same as syiiaiitJicroiis. 
symphycarpous (sim-fi-kiir'pus), a. [< Gr. (TVII- 
PvriC, gi'owing together, + Kap-d^, fruit.] In hut., 
having the fruit confluent, as the disks of the 
apotheeia in certain gymnocarpous lichens. 
Symphyla (simTi-lii), ii.pl. [NL.,<Gr.(7i//5ii'>o{', 
of the same stock, (aiv, together, + ^v7ov, (Jr//), 
a tribe: see pliytniii.'] An order or suborder of 
insects, combining some characters which are 
now mostly manifested in widely di.stincl typos. 
This group is represented by tlie Scoloi>emireUut/r, and 
fonns in some respects a connectiiigdijik bet\>cen tlio 
classes of nijTiapods and hexapods. All the known .spe- 
cies arc small (less than 7 millimeters in length); they u*- 
scinblc minute centipeds, and each abdominal segment 
bears ; 
dages, 

sanurous insects. The legs arc flve-jointed, and end in a 
pair of claws. 
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part, or configuration of parts, resulting from 

such union or eo^ection. Symphysis ususily con- g^plectic (sim-plek'tik), n. and )i. [< Gr. avp- 

stitutes an immovable joint, and may be SO intimate that ' 

all trace of original separateness of the parts is lost. 

These two conditions are illustrated in the human body 
in the symphysis of the pubic bones and of the two 
halves of the lower jaw respectively; but in^mnny ani- 
mals symphyses remain freely movable, as in the two 
lialves of the lower jaw of serpents. The term is chiefly 
restricted to the growing together or close apposition of 
two halves of a bilaterally symmetrical bone, or of a bone 
M ith its fellow of the opposite side — other terms, as a«- 
kjilosis, ^nosteosis, itynchondrosis, and sfdurc. being ap- 
plied in other cases. See cuts under innomimitum and 
jiclvis. (h) Some point or line of union between 
two parts; a commissure; a chiasm: as, the 
t-'ymjyhifsis of tho optic nen'cs. (c) Attachment 
of one part to another; a gi’owing together; 
insertion or gompliosis with union: as, tho 
fit/mphi/sis of teeth with tho jaw. See acro- 
(lo)it, plcurodont, (d) Coalescence or growing 
together of ]>arts so as to close a natural pas- 
sage: atresia. — 2. In hot., a coalescence or 
growing together of similar parts.— Iliac, ischl- 
atlc, piibic symphysis. See the adjectives.— Mental 
symphysis, symphysis mandlbulse, s^physis 
menti, tlic union or apposition of the two Ijaivcs of the 
lower jaw-honc; the inidliiie of the chin in man, the go- 
gonydeal line of a bird, etc.— Symphysis puhls, 


nys or 

the pubic %mpb) sis. 

e.irs a pair of legs; with the exception of these appen- symphytism (sim'fi-tizm), [< Gr. 
ages, however, the structure resemhlcstlmtol sonic tliy- together, < cxmPhcOm, grow together; 

»«nrn»tQ Tlif* nro flve-fnlnted. find Piitl in fi « v x y , ^ ^ 

see siimphyixis.} In pram., a coaic.'-eencc oi the 
The reasonableness of placing the (= Scolo- elements of -Ronls. Juartc. 

pciidrelln)ofKyderinthcThysanum,withtheCoUembola Sympn^bUIIl ^{Mtn li-tiim), 7[. (ioiirnc- 

and (iinum as coordinate groups. 

S. II. Scudder, ifem. Acad. Nat. Sci., III. 00, 

[<Gr.ffn’, together, 


S3nnpliyllous(sim-firiis),o _ . , 

+ <^v72ov,q. leaf,+ In hot., same as tjamo- 

2 > 1 it/Uous. 

S^phylous (sira'fi-lus), a. [< Sumphyta + 
-ous.'} Ha-ving characteristics of tho Si/miihi/Ia ; 
combining characters of myriapods with those 
of tho true hc.xapods, or si.\-footod insects, 
symphynote (sim'fi-not), a. [< Gr. cvtt<pv/,<;, 
gi‘Owing together, + vuror, tho back.] Soldered 
together at tho back or hinge, as tho valves of 
some unios, or having valves so soldered, as a 
unio: tlio opposite of asymphynotc. 

In some of the species the valves hccorno soldered 
together at the liingc, so that motion would be lfnp<i«j(- 
hie were It not for the fact that a fracture takes place 
near the lineof junction, so thatone valve bears two wings 
and the other none. Tills fact has been used by Dr. Lea 
to divide the numerous species of Pnlo into two groups, 
tlioso with soldered hinge being called finnphymtt', and 
those with tho noniial structure nsyinphynoie forms. 

Stand. A'rtf. IlitL, I. 270. 

symphyogenesis (.sim'fi-o-gou'e-sis) 
m/ifhaOai, grow together, -H generation: 

soo genesis.'] In hot., tlie forming hy uuioii of 
prevTOUsly separate elements, 
symphyogenetic (sim'fi-o-jr'-net'ik), n. [< sgm- 
jihijogcncsis, after genetic.] In hot., formcil liy 
tlio union of previously separate elements. 
Uc ISeirg. 

symphyostemonous (sim‘'fi-o-Btem'o-nus). a. 
[< Gr. cep<^ha(lni, grow together, -H cr/jpuv, tho 
warp in n loom (in moth hot. a stamcui).] In 
hot., having the stamens uniteil; raonadclphous. 
Bymphysal (sim'fi-zal), <i. Same as .•<gin- 
plig^cal. 

SJTHpliyseal (sim-fiz'e-al), a. [< Gr. av/iiiaie 
(see sgnijiligsis) 4- -«/.] ' Of or pertaining to n 
s.vmphysis ; entering into tlio formation of a 
sjunphysis: ns, sympligscnl union or conneetion ; 
a.-xymphyseiiilme orsurface; i\\esymphysc(il enil.s 
of bones; a symphyscnl ligament — Symphyscal 
angle, in cranimn., tlie .'ingle Ijetween tlie line in tile me- 
iliiin plnne o( the Bknll tangent to the mental prominence 
anil to tlie alveolar horilcrot the lower Jaw and the plane 
tangent to the anterior part ot the loner horder ol the 
lower jaw. See cut under cranitmeiry. 
symphyseotome (sim-flz'e-p-tom), n. [< Gr. 
aipipvaic, sympliysis, + -ro/idr, < Tigvriv, nimn, 
cut.] In inrg., a knife used in section of the 
s.vmphysis pubis. 

symphyseotomy (sim-fiz-G-ot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. 

cvpep'aie, svTnphysis, + -rojiia, < rqivetv, Tnnilv, 
cut.] In si(rr/.,‘tlie operation of dhiding tin; 
s.vmpliysis pubis for the purpose of facilitating 
labor; tlie Sigaultian section or oper.ation. 
Bitmphysial, symphysian (sim-fiz'i-al, -an), a. 
Same as symphyscal. 

symphysis (sim'fi-sis), n . ; pi. symphyses (-so/,). 


Symplocos 

simplined, and the readings are easily evaluated. Also 
sympiezometer. 

iymplectic(f.._ 

TTltKTiKdg, t'Nviulug together, < cv^tzAekelv, twine 
or weave together, < avv, together, + ttPA-eh’, 
twine, weave: see j^licaic.'] I. a. Placed in or 
among, or put between, as if ingrained or woven 
in; specifically noting a hone of the lower jaw 
of fislies interposed between others. 

11. «. A hone of the lower jaw or raandilnilar 
arch of some vertebrates, as fishes, between tlio 
liyomandihular bone above and the quadrate 
hone below, forming an inferior ossification of 
the siispensorium of the lower jaw, articulated 
or aukylosed with the quadrate or its represen- 
tative.* Also called mcsotympanic. See cuts 
\ir\dcv paJatoquadratc find iclcost. 
symplesite (sim'ple-sit), [So called in allu- 
sion to its relation to tho other minerals named ; 
< Gr. cvv, together, + 7:A7]G{idi^Etv), bring near, 
mid. come near (< 7:7.r)aioq, near), + -iVc’-.] A 
mineral occiining in monoelinic crystals and 
crystalline aggregates. It is an arseniate of 
ferrous iron, belonging in the group with vivi- 
anite and crythritc. 

Symplocarpese (sim-pl 9 -kilr'pe-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(A.Kngler, I879),<5//mp/ocft;7)»5-f -CcT.] Asnb- 
tribo of plants, of the order Araccrc and tribe 
MonstcroidcfC. it is marked by a subterranean root- 
stock, by leaves distichous when younp, spiral when ma- 
ture, by bisexual flowers, and seeds with a laipe embiyo 
without albumen. It consists of three singular mono- 
typic and mostly American genera, of which the largest, 
LysticItUon, occurring in California, Alaska, Siberia, and 
Japan, produces elliptical leaves reaching 3 feet in length ; 
for the others, see Orontinm and Synxiiloearims. 


tort, 1700), < L. rymphyton.< Gr. ovft<pv7ov, plant, 
comfroy. boncset (so named fi’om its reputed 

medicinal power), < (ny/Orar, make to grow togc- - - . ?xtt /ctnitc. 

therrsoe.vJmpAv.v/.^.] Ageniisof gamopetalous Sy“Plocarpus(sira-plo-kar pus),». [^^^^ 
plants, of the order tribe 60 _ called -^Mth lef. to the union 

und snljtribo .tnehnse.r. It is elinrnctfrizcil by n of the ovnnes into n multiple fruit; skovt fo 

^symplococarpns, < Gr. ar/irrAoKog, mtcTO’Oven 

(SCO symplocc), + ^ap-dg, fruit.] A geiuis^ of 
plants, of tho order Jraccrc, typo of tho suhtribo 
SyivplocnypCtT ; tho skunk-cabbage. It is char- 
acterized by a globose, arcbliig. and hooded persistent 
sjiallie containing fertile bisexual floners crowded on a 
iieaily globular spadix, each ^^ith 
four perianth-segments, fom sta- 
mens, and a thick four-angled stjle 
crowning an ovary with a single cell 
and ovule or with a second empty 
cell. The only species, S. /adidu^. 
is a native of America, northeastern 
Asia, and Japan, common in bogs 
and moist places In the eastern or 
central United .States from Iowa to 
North Carolina and in Nova Scotia, 
it Is a robust herb with a thick de- 
scending rootstock, producing a 
crown of large ov.atc and heart-shap- 
ed coriaceous leaves. The streaked 
or mottled sp.atho rises a few Inches 
ni)ovo the ground, and incloses a 
comparatively small brownish 
spongy spadix, which ripens Into a 
globose syncarp of berries, each « Ith 
a Binglc large rounded seed flllcd 
with a solid fleshy cmhrjo Prom 
the very large broail leaves, and from 
its odor when bruised, the jdant is 
known ns Flcunk-cabbayc (which see, 
under cabbayc^). See also dracon- 

Tlic'“ 'subin'crced symploce (Kim'plo-se), n. [< Gr. avp-n7.osii, an 
parts arc bent one interweaving, interlacing (cf. Gifi-7oKO^, inter- 
woven). < weave together: see sym~ 

ph'cticJ] In rJict., the repetition of one word at 
tho beginning and another at the end of sne- 
cessivo clauses, as in tho sentence “ jlfcrcj/ de- 
scended from heaven to dwell on the earth; 
Mercy fled hack to heaven and left the earth.'’ 
This ilgurc is a combination ot epanaphora ami cpis- 
tiophc (whence the name). Also, incorrectly, siuijdoce. 
Take me the two former figures [anaphora and antis- 
tiophel and jmt them Into one, and it is that ^\hich the 
fJrcekcs call . . . and is a mancr of lepetition. 

Puttcnhain, Arte of T3ng Toesie, p. IGd. 

(him-plo'si-uin), [XL.: see 
sym~p!oee.'\ In hot., the annulus in the sporan- 
gium of ferns. 


broadly tubular corolla with short somewhat erect lobes, 
hearing wit bin five scale.snnd tlveshortst.amens with linear 
anthers. At>out 17 species are known, natives of Furope, 
northern Africa, and western Asia, ami occasionally natu- 
ralized elsewhere. a« S. oJTiciualc in the ea.sterii l’nite<l 
States. They are communi) rough erect herbs, fiometimes 
wltli a tuberous root. I'bey bear alternate or most!) radi- 
cal leave** tlie uiipermost sometimes nearly opposite. Thu 
flowers are blue, purpll**!!. or yellowish, and foiin p.irted 
terminal oymcHor simple one sided mceiiies. nicsncclcs 
cspeclalh S. oflnnatT’ (sec cut under fcorjnoid), are known 
as contfreu. .V tubnrofum \\ Itli palc-ycllow am! S. arjxrri. 
mum with light-blue flowers arc occasionally cultivated 
for ornament. The latter, tlie prickly comfroy, Is also a 
forage-plant, sabl to Rupi>ort large flocks and herds in the 
Caucasus. Its nathe region. It has c.\cllc*l much interest 
and to Some extent been liitrodiiced clsewliere, especially 
In AustniUa it is a hanly plant, jieldiiig heavily, and Is 
rellsheii by cattle after the) have become accustomed to 
it, though commonly rcfuseil by them at first, 
sympiesometer (^i^^'I>i-e-som'e-t6r), ». pi^vg. 
^ Qj, a pressing together (< cvp~tiC,tn', 

press or s<iiieezo together, < cvv, together, + 
mi’etr, press, squeeze), + fiirpov, inensurc.] 1. 

An instrument 
for measuring 
the prc.ssuro of 
a ctirrent. Two 
tubes arc bo bent 
that their upper 
parte rise vertically 



Flowering Plant of 
Skunk-c.ibb.igtt iSym- 
flocnrftis ycrftdus ) ; 
2, the "sfiathe laid 
open, show ing the spa- 
(li* after flowering; 3, 
the leaf. 
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up the other down 
Ftrenin, and ni copen 
at thcflo ends. Tho 
vertical parts avo 
joined to one tube 
from which the air Is 
partially exhausted, 

BO that the level of 
the water hi both 
tiihea can be seen. 

Tlie dhfercncc of 
levels shows tho 
force of the current. 

2. A form of linroinotcr in wliioli the pressure 
of the .Ttniosplicre is lialanoed partly l)y tlio symplocium 
jvciKlit of a eoliunii of licpiifl aud partly by tlio 
elastic pressure of a eouliued mass of pas. As 



S)iiipiev>mctcr, ) 


miginally constructed by Adle of ndlnburgli, it consifits OvTYiTilnpnc n TNIj f.T P ,Tac- 

ofaBhoitluv.TtedMplion.tube.xvithabull.Mownonthe bympiOCOS (SHU pio-KOS), 71. (.J. i . ic 

end of the loiiger leg, wliil** tlie shorter leg Is left open, quill, ^ 1/0. 1), named from^ the slailieilS, 


together, + tpveiv, produce, grow.] 1. In anat. 
and zool . : («) The union or connection of 
hones in the middle lino of tlio body, either by 
confluence, by direct appo.'’ition, or by the in- 
tervention of cartilage or ligament; also, tho 
385 


'J he bulb and the iipjier end of the tuluMiu* tllle*! with air 
or liydiogcruand the lower luri ol the tube witti glyeerln. 
Tlie pressure of the ntroogpncrc exerted upon the surface 
of the liquid Is balnnccil bv the pressureof ih** Inclosed gas 
and by the weight of tlie coliinm of Ihiuld which is sup- 
ported. The level of tlie liquid coriatltutea the reading 
of the Instuiment. At each observation tlie Bcale la ad- 
justed for tlie tempcnitiire, and an attaclied thennoim- 
ter forms an essential auxiliary. Tlie aympicsometer is 
more eeiisKIve than the inei-ciirial barometer, but it does 
not BO well maintain Its constancy, and its leadings can- 
not be 60 accurately corrected and evaluated. An im- 
proved fonn of the instrument consists essentially of a 
cistern-barometer, with air above the columii of liquid 
instead of a vacuum. Tho measurement consists in de- 
termining the height of a column of liquid rcqnlied to 
keep the inclosed air compressed into a standard volume. 
]3y this method of ubo the theory of tho instrument is 


arc highly monadoli^hous in some specie's; < Gr. 
(Tf'/rrPo/vOf, interwoven : see symplocc.'] A ge- 
nus of gamopetalous plants, of the order S(yr':~ 
i'fiC. It is characterized by flowers having numerous sta 
mens with short aiitheis and in many rows, and a two- to 
livc-celled ovary containing two or rarely four iiciululous 
ovules in eacli cell, and riiiening into a lleshy iiidchiscent 
fiuit crowned witii the caljx-loljes, und tilled by a sin- 
gle olilotig seed having a terete embryo, long radicle, 
und short cotjlcdons There are about 103 Bpccies, na- 
tives of warmer jiai Is of Asia, Australia, and America, but 
not known in Afiica. They are trees or shrubs, often 
smooth, and turning yellowish in drying. They bear al- 
ternate toothed or cnliie leaves, and axillary racemes or 
Bptkes, Bometimes reduced to a single flower. The fruit is 
nil oblong on oundish berry or dnifie. Several species, with 
yellow, red, or white flowers, are occasionally cultivated. 
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For S. tinctoria, the only species in the United States, 
see siveetleaf. The bark and leaves of this and several 
other species, particularly of S. racemosa, the lodh-bark 
tree of India, are used as a dye. The leaves of S. ramo- 
sUsima of the Himalayas arc said to be there the food of 
the yello>v silkworm. Ail contain an astringent principle 
in their leaves. The leaves of S. Alstonia (Alstonia then- 
formis), a branching South American shrub, are used as 
K substitute for tea in Brazil. 

sympode (sim'pod), n. [< Sijmpodium, q. v.] 
Same as sympodium. 

According to this, the shoot of the vine is a sympode, 
consisting of a number of “podia *’ placed one over the 
other in longitudinal series. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 237. 

sympodia. n. Plural ot sympodium, 
sympodial (sim-po'di-al), a. [< sympodium + 
-ah'] In hot., having” the character of or re- 
sulting in a sympodium: as, a sympodial stem; 
a growth.— Sympodial dichotomy. See 

dichotomy (c). 

sympodially (sim-p6'di-al-i), adv. In hot., as a 
sjTnpodimn. Do Bary, Pungi (trans.), p. 137. 
sympodium (sim-p6'di-um), p\.sympodia{-^), 
[NL., < Gr. avv, 
with, + Trdi’f i\ 

(Tod-) = E./oof.] 

Inftnf.,an axis or 
stem which imi- 
tates a simple 
stem, hut is 
made up of the 
bases of a num- 
ber of axes 





Sympodium. 

BrancJi of Linden, representing 
011/1 ' Uiis kind of ramific.ilion. The 

Wilicll arise sue- .-^pp.irently temimnl slioot iias been (level- 

cessivoly . • 

branches 
from 


as cpedfroinihe n*il ofthelcjf mow dtopn 

represented in the figure by dotted lines, 
one ivlule the senr m«hc.»tcs die pl.ice of the 
another terminal bud whi(.h has died olt; /?, 

,r,, . ‘ bud scales. 

The grape-vine 

furnishes a perfect example. Compare mono- 
podium and dichotomy. Also calledpyci/do-rtXLv. 

Thus in a dichotomous branching only one of the see* 
ondarj' a.xcs may develop strongh, the weaker branch ap- 
pearing as a small lateral shoot from its base; and an ap- 
parent primary shoot is thus produced which In reality 
umsists of the bases of single branches of consecutive 
forkings. Such an axis Is termed a pscudaxls or si/mpo- 
diuin. Encyc. Brit.. IV. 03. 


symposium (sim-p6'zi-ura), pl.5ymj)05m(-a). 
[Also sometimes symposion; < L. symposium, < 
Gr. Gvp7:6aiov, a drinking-party, drinking after 
a dinner, < avyiriveiv, drink witli or together, < 
aim, together, + mvEiv, drink: see potation.'] 1, 
A drinking together; a compotation; a merry 
feast ; a comdvial meeting. The symposium usu- 
ally followed a dinner, for the Greeks did not drink at 
meals. Its enjoyment was heightened by intellectual or 
agreeable conversation, by the introduction of music or 
danceis, .and by other amusements. The beverage was 
usually wine diluted with water, seldom pure wine. 

In these symjwsia the p]e.astires of the table w’crc im- 
proved by lively and liberal convei-sation. 

Gibbon, Misc. Works, I. 115. 

The reader’s humble servant was older than most of the 
party assembled at this symposium fl’hilip’s call-supper]. 

Thackeray, Thilip, vii. 

2. Henco, in a loose use, any collection of opin- 
ions, as of commentators on a disputed passage; 
in a recent use, a collection of short articles, as 
in a magazine, hj' several writers, on various 
aspects of a given topic: as, a symposium on 
the Indian question. 

symptom (simp'tqm), n. [Formerly also simp- 
tomc; < OF. symptomc, P. symptSme = Sp. sin- 
toma = Pg. symptoma = It. sintoma, sintomo = 
D. symptoom = G. Sw. I>ini..sym 2 >tom, < NL. symp- 
toma, < Gr. ovftTZTopa, a chance, mischance, cas- 
ualty, symptom of disease, < avft::t7rT£iv, fall in 
with, meet with, < ah', with, 4* ^t-reiv, fall.] 
1. One of tho departures from normal fimction 
or form which a disease presents, especially 
one of tho more evident of such departures. 
They are divided into subjective symptoms, or abnormal 
feelings on the part of the patient, and objective symp- 
toms, which are evident to tlio senses of tlie obscn'cr. In 
a narrower sense, symptoms arc contrasted with physi- 
cal signs, in that case <lcnoting all syiuptoins except the 
signs. 

Our Symptoms arc bad, and without our Repentance 
and amendment God knows wliat they may end in. 

Slillinyjicet, Sermons, I. viii. 

The charactcristlck symptom of liuman madness Is tho 
ri.sing np In the mind of images nutdistinguishablc by tho 
patient from impressions upon the senses. 

Paley, Evidences, I. 2. 


sympolar (sim-po'Ulr), a. [< Gr. cir, with, + E. 
j>olar.] Polar to one another.— Sympolar pair 
of hotel opolnrs, a pair of polyhedra sucli Hint to cncli 
face of tlio one coirespondis a summit of the other, and 
vice versa. 

symposia, n. Plural of symposium. 
symposiac (sim-p6'zi-ak)i d. and «. l< lj.sym- 
j/ostacus, < Gr. cvyrroGiaKdc, of or pertaining to a 
symposium, < cvyTrdaiov, a drinking-party, sym- 
posium: see symposium.] I. a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to a symposium. 

That which was line in discourse at a symp^xnac or an 
acadcinicul dinner Jiegan to sit uneasily upon him in the 
piactiee. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1^35), I. 83S 

Symposiack disputations amongst my acriualntincc. 

Arbut/iiiot. 

2. Pertaining to or resembling musical catches, 
rounds, or glees. 

II. u. A conforonco or conversation at a ban- 
quet; a s^Tnposium. 

Lampias, a man eminent for ins learning, and a phi- 
losopher, of wliom riutarch lias made freipient mention 
in his symposiacks, or Table Conversations. 

Dnjdcn, I’liitarch. 

symposial (sim-p6'zi-al), a. [< symposium + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to a s}Tnposiura. Amrr. 
Anthropoloyist, III. 2. 

symposiarch (sim-po'zi-ilrk), u. [< Gr. «77'//To- 
avfiTToatayxo^', tho jiresident of a drink- 
ing-party, a toast-master, < nvuTrdaitn’, a drink- 
ing-party, symposium, + d/j\Tn’, rule, govern.] 
In (ir. a)iti<]., the president, iliroetor, or mana- 
ger of a symposium or drinking-party; hence, 
in modern usage, one who presides at a sym- 
posium. or tho leading spirit of a convivial 
gathering: applied soraowliat familiarly, eliiof- 
ly vnth reference to tho meetings of noted wits, 
or literary or learned persons of recognized 
consequence; specifically, the toast-master of 
such banquets. 

lie docs not condemn sometimes a little larger and more 
pleasant carouse at set banquets, under tlie government 
and direction of some certain prudent and sober sympod- 
archs or masters of tlie feasts. 

Tom Brown, Works, III. 2G0. {Davies.) 

symposiast (sira-p6'zi-ast), n. [< Gr. a.s if *Gvy- 
-oGinoTiiq, < cvyTTooiov, a drinking-party, sympo- 
sium: see sympo.<;ium.] One who is engaged 
with others at a symposium, convivial meeting, 
or banquet. [Humorous.] 

Lady is tolerably well, with two courses and a 

French cook. She has fitted np her lower rooms in a verj’ 
pretty style, and there receives the shattered remains of 
the symposiasts of the house. 

Sydney Smith, To Lady Davy, Sept. 11, 1842. 


2. Any sign or indication; that which indicates 
tho o.xistenco of something else. 

It tpridcj appears under a multitude of disguises, and 
breaks out in ten thousand different symptoms. 

Steele, Tatlcr, No. 127. 

5Iy Joy and Suffering they display, 

At once are Signs of Life and Symptoms of Decay. 

Conyreve, To a Candle. 

Accidental symptoms, symptoms which supervene in 
tlie course of a disease without having any nccessarj- 
connection with It.— Active symptoms. Sco active. 
Assldent or accessory symptoms. Sec assident.— 
Brauch-Romherg symptom. Same as Bombery's 
fom.— Concomitant symptoms, accessorj* phenomena 
whicli occur in association with tlio essential symptoms of 
a disc.asc.— Consecutive symptoms. Sec con.^eeutive. 
— Equivocal symptom. See ri/uu'ocnf.— Romberg’s 
symptom, excessive swaying when the eyes aro closed — 
signal symptom, tlic first disturbance of sensation or 
ncti«m ushering in a more or less extensUe convulsion, or 
beginning uparabsis. It serves to indicate the position 
of tile initial lesion.— Stellwag’S symptom, a symptom 
rif c.xnphtlmlmic goiter consisting In a slight retraction of 
tile ujiper ejelld.— Westpbal’8 symptom, the loss of tho 
knee jerk =Syn. Indication, mark, 
symptomatic (simp-to-nint'ik), a. [< F. symp- 
tomatiyuc = Sp. sintomdlico = Pg, symptomatica 
= It. .siutomatico, < NL. symptomaticus, < Gr. 
GVfi-TUfiaTiKbe^, of or pertaining fo a chauco (or 
a symptom), casual, < cvurTTUiya^T-), a symptom : 
SCO symptom.] 1. Of tho nature of a symptom ; 
indicative; in pathoL, secondary. 

If Insanity be defined on tlic Itnsis of disease, it must 
havotiic same syjiiptomatic clmracterlstlcs as disease in 
general. and aVeuroL, VIII. G37. 

Symptomatic of a siinllow understanding and an unnmi- 
abie temper. Macaulay. 

2. According to symptoms: as, a symidomatic 
classification of diseases S 3 niiptomatic an- 

thrax, neuralgia, etc Sce tiic nouns. — Symptomatic 
diagnosis, in jmthol., a rehearsal of the immediate find- 
ings in a case, without deducing the etiological or aim- 
toinical conditions which produced them. — Sympto- 
matic disease,, a disease wiiich proceeds from some 
prior disorder In some part of tlie body. Thus, a symp- 
tomatic Jeter may proceed from local Injurj' or local iii- 
flanimiition : opposed to idiopathic disease. 

symptomatical (simp-to-mat'i-kal), a. [< symp- 
tomatic + -ah] Same as symptomatic. Scott, 
Antiquary, xiv. 

symptomatically (simp-to-raat'i-kal-i), adv. 
In a symptomatic manner; by moans of symp- 
toms; in tho nature of symptoms, 
symptomatize (simi)'t9-raa-tiz), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. sympiomatized, ppr, symptomatizing. [< Gr. 
avp-Tupa{T-), symptom, + -izc.] To show symp- 
toms of; characterize by symptoms ; indicate. 
Also spelled sytnptomatisc. 


synagogue 

Senile insanity is symptomatized by dementia with fre- 
quent intercurrent attacks of mania. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 100. 

symptomatological (simp-to-mat-o-loj'i-lial), 
a. [< symptomatolog-ij + Of or per- 

taining to symptomatology or symptoms. TT. 
A. Hammond, Dis. of Nervous System, iv. 
symptomatologically (simp-to-mat-o-loj'i- 
kal-i), adv. In a symptomatological manner; 
iiy symptoms. Lancet, 1889, I. 101. 
symptomatology (simp"to-ma-tol'o-ji), n. [< 
Or. avinv-afia{T-), symptom, 4- -Xoyia, < Hyav, 
speak: see -ologij.^ The sum of scientific know- 
ledge concerning symptoms; also, the array of 
symptoms presented hy a disease. 

The localization and stjmptmnatologg of cerebral disease. 

J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. 201. 

symptom-complex (simp'tpm-kom'''pleks), n. 
Same as sgmptom-group. 
symptom-group (simp'tom-griip), n. InpatlwJ., 
a group of morbid featiu-es frequently occur- 
ring together. Also symptom-comjilex. 
symptomology (simp-to-moTo-ji),)!. Same as 
sympiomaiologg. 

symptosis (simp-td'sis), n. [< F. symptose (a 
word formed hy Chasles in 1829, suggested hy 
asymptote), < Gr. cvg^TT^ai;, meeting (not used in 
math., and avg-Tuya only in a very different 
sense).] The meeting of polars of the same 

point with reference to different loci Axis of 

symptosis. (a) A line every point upon which has the 
same polar plane with reference to two quadric surfaces. 
(i») A line w’hich is the common chord of two conics.— 
Center of symptosis, the point of Intersection of two 
axes of symptosis elsewhere than on the quadric locus, 
— Plane of symptosis, a plane so related to tw’o quad- 
ric surfaces that the polar planes of every point in it 
with reference to these quadrics shall intersect in a line 
lying in that plane. 

s^pus (sim'pus), V. [NL., < Gr. av/arov;, hav- 
ing tho foot together or closed, < avv, together, 
+ n-oi'f = E. foot.'] In tcratoJ., a monster with 
tho lower extremities more or loss united, 
syn-. [In earlier E. use also sill-; = F. OF. 
syn-, sin- = Sp. sin- = Pg. syn-, sin- = It. sin-, 

< L. syn-, < Gr. aw-, ^w-, a prefix, < ativ, Attic 
fir, prop., witli, along or together with, beside, 
attended with: see com-.] A prefix of Greek 
origin, ooiTOsponding to tho Latin prefix con-, 
•and signifying ‘ witli, togotlier, along with,’ etc. 
Before certain consonants tho n is assimilated, 
making syl-, sym-, sys-, and sometimes it is 
dropped. 

synacmic (sin-ak'mik), «. [< synacm-y + -I'c.] 
lu hot., of or poi’taining to synaemy. 
synaemy (sin-ak'mi), n. [< Gr. aiv, with, to- 
gether, + prime, matnritj’: see ncwc.] In 
hot., sjmanthesis; simultaneous maturity of tho 
anthers and stigmas of a flower: opposed to 
hetcraemy. A. )(’. Beiiiictt, Jour, of Bot., Vni. 
31G. 

synacral (sin-ak'r.al), a. [< Gr. a'w, with, + 
aKfioc, at tlio top or end : see ocro-.] Having, as 
faces of a polyhedron, a common summit, 
synadelphic (sin-a-del'fik), a. [< Gr. aw, with, 
together, + brother.] Acting together 

or concurring in some action, as different mera- 
hors of an animal body; also, noting such ac- 
tion. [Bare.] 

The nction of both wings nnil feet, sinee both p.sirs act 
togetlicr, is wlint I propose to call sgnadclphic. 

Science, IX. 232. 

Synadelphite (sin-a-dcl'fit), n. [So called with 
ref. to another associated species, diadetphite; 

< Gr. aw, with, + tt6c?(f6c, brother, -i- -ite-.] An 
arseniato of manganese, occurring in mono- 
clinio crystals of hlackish-hrown color, found 
in Nordinnrk, Sweden. 

synseresis, n. See syncrcsis. 
synsesthesia, synesthesia (sin-cs-the'si-ii), n. 
[NL. synatsthesia, < Gr. avv, with, + alatlyaig, 
sensation.] The production of a sensation lo- 
cated in one place when another place is stimu- 
lated. 

synagogal (sin'.a-gog-al), a. [< synagogue + 
-a/.] Synagogieal. 

STfnagOgical (sin-a-go]'i-kal), a. [< synagogue 
+ -ic-al.] Pertaining or relating to a syna- 
gogue. 

synagogue (sin'a-gog), v. [Formerly also sina- 
gogiic; < P. synagogue = Sp. It. sinagoga = Pg. 
synagogn = 1). G. Dan. synagoge = Sw. synago- 
ga, < LL. synagoga, < Gr. awayuy?/, a bringing 
togetlier, a coliecting, collection, in LXX and 
N. T. an assembly, sj-nagogue, < awAysiv, gather 
or bring together, < aiiv, together, -h ayeiv, drive, 
lead: see agent.] 1. An organization of the 
Jews for the purposes of religious instruction 
and worship. 



synagogue 

The term synagogue (like our word church) signifies first 
the congregation, then also the building where the con- 
gregation meet for public worship. 

Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 51. 

2. The building -where such instruction ' and 
worship are maintained. The synagogue first came 
into prominence in the religious life of the Jewish people 
during the exile, and, since the destruction of the temple 
and the dispersion of the Jews, constitutes their custom- 
ary place of worship. The organization of the synagogue 
consists of a board of elders presided over by a ruler of 
the synagogue (Luke viii. 41, 49, xiii. 14). The worship is 
conducted according to a prescribed ritual, in which the 
reading of the Scripture constitutes a prominent part. 
Formerly the officers of the synagogue exercised certain 
judicial functions, and the synagogue itself was the place 
of tiial(Luke xii.ll,xxi. 12), but this is no longer the case. 

There besyde was the SifnagogCj where the Bysshoppes 
of Jewes and the Pharyses camen to gidere, and helden 
here Conseille. MandevillCf Travels, p. 93. 

3. An assembly of Jewish Christians in the 
early church. 

If there come into your synagogue a man with a gold 
ring, in fine clothing, . . . and ye have regard to him that 
weareth the fine clothing, . , . are ye not . . . become 
judges with evil thoughtsV Jas. ii. 2 {II, V.]. 

Hence — 4.' Any assembly of men. [Eare.] 

A synagogue of Jesuits. Milton. {Imp. Diet ) 

The Great Synago^e, a Jewish assembly or council of 
120 members said to nave been founded and presided over 
by Ezra after the return from the captivity. Their duties 
are supposed to have been the remodeling of the religious 
life of the people, and the collecting and redacting of the 
sacred books of former times. 

SJTiagOguish (sin'a-gog-ish), a. [< synagogue + 
-isAl.] Belonging to conventicles; fanatical. 
[Bare.] 

How comes (I fain would know) th’ abuses, 

The jarring late between the houses. 

But by your party synagoguish, 

Not half so politique as roguish ? 

D'Ur/ey, Colin’s Walk, I. (Davies.) 

synalephe, synalosphe (sin-a-le'£e), n. [= F. 
synaUphe, < L. synalaiplie, < "Gr. avva7Mii>i, the 
contraction of two syllables into one, < avva'Ad- 
ijiciv, smear together, smooth over, unite, < cvv, 
together, + a'Aei^civ, anoint.] The blending of 
two successive vowels so as to unite them in 
one syllablej as by syneresis, synizesis, crasis, 
so-called elision, or a combination of these; 
especially, the obscuration or suppression of a 
final vowel-sound (vowel or diphthong) before 
an initial vowel-sound, as in tli’ enemy for the 
enemy. Usually, as in the instance Just given, the final 
vowel Is only obscured, not suppressed, being audible. 
When the final vowel is entirely suppressed, as in French 
I'ami for U ami, there is no longer a true blending or syna- 
lephe, but the terra has been extended to include such 
cases. What is comraonly called elision is usually syna- 
lephe or blending, not ecthlipsis or suppression. 

I have named the synakpha, which is the cutting off 
one vowel immediately before another. 

Dryden, Third Sliscellany, Ded. 

synalgia (si-uaEji-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. abvj with, 
together, 4- pain.] Sympathetic or as- 
sociated pain. 

synallagmatic (sin''''a-lag-mat'ik), a. [= F. 
synallagmatiquc, < Gr. awn7Jiayfia7iK6^^ of or per- 
taining to a covenant, < cvvd^.Tiayfia, a cove- 
nant, contract, <,cwa7.7idaGeiv, interchange, asso- 
ciate with, exchange dealings with, < cvv, toge- 
ther, + dlTidaceiv, change, alter, < aAP.of, other.] 
In civil Jatv, imposing reciprocal obligations. 

The other Communes will enter the confederation by a 
synallagmatic treaty. Pall Mall Gazette. (Imp. Diet.) 

Synallaxin^ (sin''''a-lak-si'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Syndllaxis + ■4nx.‘] A subfamily of DemlrocO’ 
laptidee {ov AnaVatid^), represented by the large 
genus Syiudlaxis and about 18 other lesser gen- 
era, of the Neotropical region, where they re- 
place to some extent the true creepers of other 
regions. The tail is fitted for climbing and scrambling 
about in trees and bushes, as in the creepers, and the feet 
are strongly prehensile, with large curved claws. Tliey 
are small birds (a few inches long), but build huge coarse 
nests, sometimes 2 or 3 feet in diameter, or as large as a 
barrel, of sticks and twigs loosely tlirown together, in the 
recesses of which the eggs are laid upon a nest proper of 
soft substances. There is great uniformity in the eggs, 
which are of a white or pale-bluish color. The subfamily 
is also called Andbatinfe. 

synallaxine (sin-a-lak'sin), a. [< Synallaxis 
+ -fnei.] Pertaining or related to the genus 
Synallaxis; belonging to the Synallaxinee. 
Ssmallaxis (sin-a-lak'sis), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1818), also Synatdxis of various authors; < Gr. 
cvvd7^^ig, exchange, < Gvva7.7AoaeLV^ exchange 
dealings with : see synallagmatic,'] The typical 
and most extensive genus of Synallaxinas, con- 
taining about 50 species of Neotropical birds, 
ranging from southern Mexico to Patagonia, 
and especially numerous in tropical South 
America, in their habits, no less than in their general 
appearance, they closely resemble the true creepers of the 
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S}na/laxis rufica^illa. 


oscine series of Passcres, though tliey belong to a differ- 
ent suborder. S. ruficapilla of Brazil is a characteristic 
example. 

synalosphe, n. See synalephe. 

Synamceba (sin-a-me'ba), n. [NL., < Gr. avv, 
with, + NL. amcebay q. v.] 1. A hypothetical 

genus of animals, the supposed parent form or 
common ancestor of certain aggregated amoo- 
brc. Its nearest actual representative is said to be Laby- 
rintkula^a protozoan consisting of a mass of similar one- 
celled anim.als having the forni-valuo of a morula. 

2. [/. c . ; pi. synamcchfc (-be).] A community 
of amoebiform structures constituting a single 
animal or person. 

synamur, a. In hcr.y same as murrey. 

S^ancia (si-nan 'si-il), n. [NL. (Bloch and 
Schneider, 1801, in tfie form Synanceia), < Gr. 
cin>ayxoCy avvdyxn, a kind of sore throat: see 
quinsy.] A genus of fishes armed ^vith spines 



S_yna»<-ia verrucosa. 


connected with a sj-stem of poison-glands, typ- 
ical of the family SynanciUlse, as S. verrucosa. 
Synanciid® (sin-an'-si'i-de), n.pJ. [NL., < Sy- 
nancia -h -iVte.] A family of acanthopterygian 
fishes, exemplified by the genus Synaneia, and 
related to the seorptenoids. The dorsal consists of a 
lonff spinous and short soft part ; the thoracic ventrals arc 
well developed, with one spine and four or five rays ; the 
head is broad, and depressed or subqundrate, witii promi- 
nent orbits; the biancliial apertures are separated by a 
wide isthmus; thetrunkisantrorsiform, and thevertebra; 
comprise ten abdominals and fourteen to seventeen can- 
dais. The family includes a few fishes of the tropical 
Pacific, some of which have poison-glands discharging 
tlirough opercular or dorsal spines. Also Synanceidoe. 
synancioid (si-nan'si-oid), a. and «. [< Synan- 
cia -1- -Old.] I. a. Pertaining to the Synanci- 
or having their characters. 

II. n. A fislr of the family Synanciidvo. 
synange (sin'anj), n. [< NL. synangium, q. v.] 
8ame as synangium, 2. 

synangial (si-nan'ji-al), a. [< synangi{mn) -f 
-fd,] Of or portaining to a sjTiangium. 
synangium (si-nan ']i-um), «.; pi. synangia (-a). 
[NL., < Gr. Bvv, with, -f ayystov, a vessel.] 1. 
A collective blood-vessel, or a common trunk 
whence several arteries branch ; specifically ap- 
plied to the termin.al portion of tho truneus 
arteriosus of lower vertebrates. In higher verte- 
brates such an arterial trunk is called an axis, examples 
of which in man are tlie celiac and thyroid axes, 

2. In hot., the peculiar bo.at-sbapod sorus of 
certain ferns of tho order Marattiaceai. Also 
synungc. 

Synarithere® (sin-an-the're-e), K. 2 >t. [NL. 
(Richard, 1801), in allusion to the united an- 
thers ; < Gr. a'lv, together, + NL. antlicra, an- 
ther.] An order of plants : same as Compositse. 
synantherological (si-nau''the-ro-loj'i-kal), a. 
[< synantherolog-y + -ic-al.'j In hot., of or per- 
taining to the Compositw {Synantherese). 
synantlierologist (si-nan-the-rol'o-jist), «. [< 
synantlierotog-y -1- -isf.] In 'hot., ii writer upon 
the Compositsc (Synantherese), or one especially 
skilled in their arriingement and determination . 
Jour, of Bot., X. 150. (Encyc. Diet.) 
synantherology(si-nan-the-rol'o-ji),n. [< Gr. 
airr, with, -k NL. anthera, anther,' -k Gr. -Tuoyia, < 
XeyEir, speak : see-oloyy.] That part of botany 


synapte 

which relates particularly to the natural order 
Compositie (Synantherese). 
synantherous (si-nan'ther-us), a. [< Gr. avr, 
together, -k NL. anthera, anther, -k -ous.) In 
hot., having the stamens eoalesoent by their 
anthers, as in the Compositie. Also symphyan- 
therous. 

synanthesis (sin-an-the'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. aim, 
with, + avdyaig, the full bloom of a flower: see 
anthesis.) In hot., simultaneous anthesis ; the 
sjmehronous maturity of the anthers and stig- 
mas of a flower; synaemy. 
synanthous (si-nan'thus), a. [< Gr. aiv, with, . 
-k avhog, a flower, + -oiis.] In hot., having 
flowers and leaves which appear at the same 
time ; also, exhibiting synanthy. 
synanthy (si-nan'thi), n. [< synanth-ous -k -i/3.] 
In hot., the more or less complete union of sev- 
eral flowers that are usually distinct, 
synaphe (sin'a-fe), n. [< Gr. avva<j>r/, connec- 
tion, union, < 'awdureiv, join together, connect, 

< aim, together, -k airTtiv, join.] In anc. Gr. mu- 
sic, of two tetrachords, the state of being con- 
junct. 

synaphea (sin-a-fe'a), n. [< LL. synaphia, < Gr. 
awd(peta, continuity, connection, < awatpyg, con- 
tinuous, connected, < owdTvreiv, join together: 
see synaptic.) In anc. jiros.: (a) The metrical 
continuity which regularly exists between the 
successive cola of the same period. Periods in 
which this continuity is interrupted are said to he asynar- 
iete. Synaphea is observed in a system also, if it consists 
of only one period, (h) Elision or synalephe, at the 
end of a line or period, of the final vowel of a 
dactylic hexameter before the initial vowel of 
the next; episynalephe. Also synapheia. 
synaphipod (si-naf'i-pod), n. [Irreg., < Gr. 
avva^fjg, connected, -k wot? (wod-) = E./oof.] In 
Crustacea, the appendage of the mandible usu- 
ally called palp. C. Spence Bate, Challenger 
Report on Crustacea macrura, Zool. (1888), 
XXIV. V. 

Synaphohranchidse (sin''''a-fo-hrang'ki-de), n. 
pi. [NL., < Synaphohranckus -k -idle.) A fam- 
ily of apodal fishes, exemplified by the genus 
Synapihohranchus, including enohelyoephalous 
fishes with the branchial apertures contiguous 
or united, the hranchiostegal rays abbreviated, 
and the month deeply cleft. They are deep- 
sea forms, of 2 genera with 6 or 7 species, re- 
sembling eels. 

Synaphobranchina (sin''a-fo-hrang-ki'na), n. 
pi. )Nh., < Synaphohranch’us'+ -ina^.) In’Giln- 
theris system of classification, a group of eels, 
the Synaphohranchidie. 

synaphoDranchoid (sin'''a-fo-brang'koid), a. 
and n. I. a. Of or pertaining to the Synapho- 
hranchidai. 

II. »i. A member of the SynaphohranchidiB. 
Synaphobranebus (sin'''a-fo-brang'kus), n. 
[NL. (Johnson, 1862), < Gr. amaipyg, connected 
(< avraimiv, connect: see synaphe), -k pp6yx‘n, 
gills.] The typical genus of synaphohranchoid 



Synaphobranchus pinnatus. 


eels. S. pinnatus (formerly S. kaupi, also Murtena pin- 
nata of Gronovius)is common in deep waters (200 to 300 
fathoms) from Madeira to Newfoundland. 

Synapta (si -nap 'tli), n. [NL. (Eschscholtz, 
1829), < Gr. awanrdg, joined togetlier, < cvvaTz- 
join together: synaphe,] 1. The typical 

genus of Synaptidie. These animals resemble worms, 
and are of such delicacy of structure as to be almost trans- 
parent, The long thin cylindrical body is constricted here 
and there, and the head is surrounded with a fringe of 
tentacles. The calcareous concj etions of the integument 
which form a hard sliell or test in most echinoderms are 
here reduced to certain flat perforated plates here and 
there, to which anchorate hooks or anchor-shaped spicules 
are attached, forming very characteristic structures. (See 
cuts at ancora^, Holothurioideay and Synaptidie.) There 
are several species. S. digitata is British. S. girardi is 
common on the Atlantic coast of the United States, liv- 
ing in the sand at about low-water mark. They are verj’ 
fragile, and readily break to pieces if disturbed or put 
where they are uncomfortable. 

2. [1. c.] A member of this genus. 

synaptase (si-nap 'tas), n. [< Gr. awaxrdg, 
joined together, continuous (see Synapta), -k 
-CSC.] In chem., same as emutsin. 

synapte (si-nap'te), n.; pi. synaptai (-ti). [< 
Gr. avmx-ii, se. rixy, fem. of avvaxTdg, joined to- 
gether: see Synapta.) In the Gr. Ch., a litany. 
The great synapte is the deacoti's litany (diaconica) or 
irenica at the beginning of the liturgy; the little synapte 



syiiapte 
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synchoresis 


contains two of the latter petitions of the great synapte, synartesis (sin-ar-te'sis), n. [< Gr. mvaprriaic, Synbraiichidse, Synbranchus. See Si/mhrau- 
followetl by an ascription ; both are also used in a number fasteninfr or knittingf together, ^ awaarai’. Suinbranchus, 

?^u'^^renror^ynu^irhiY{h“ M "P togelhei^ otv’ together, + syncarp (sin'karp), «. [< NL < Gr. 

,i!« + nnrnt) fncffiYi tn iirtnn ^ •«/ ftr. mm ? spp (Titv. tocretiier. T KdOTToc. iruit.l in oot,. (^f) All 


different in character. See litany. 

Synaptera (si-nap'te-rii), n. pj. [NL., , . _ _ _ . 

ahv, with, + NL. Aptcra, q. v.] A superorder the state of being closely united ; close or iiiti- 
of insects, the T7ii/sfl» !()•«. A. S. Pncicard. mate union. Coleridge. 

synapterous (si-nap'te-rus), a. Pertaining to synartetic (sin-ilr-tet'ik), a. [< Gr. avvagrtiaic, 
the Synaptera, or having tlieir characters. a junction, union, combination of words. Cf. 

synapticula (sin-ap-tik'ii-Ul), n. ; pi. synapticu- asynarlete.} In niic.pros., consisting of or char- 
fa; (-le). [NL., < Gr. aurawi-iif, joined togetlier aeterized by a succession of feet, measures, or 

(see jSy«njit«), + dim. term. -icido.] One of the cola uninterrupted by interior catalexis: op- 
numerous cross-bars which connect the septa posed to asynartctc. 

of certain aetinozoan corals. They are processes of synarthrodia (sin-iir-thro'di-ii), ii.; pi. synar- 
caicitled substance Which grow out toward one auotlier throdire {-ii). Same AS synarthrosis, 
fromtheoppositcsidesofadjaceutsopta.nndstretchncross svnarthrodial (sin-iir-thro'di-al), a. [< siinar- 
tlie intersontal loculi like ticllis-work, or are developed ^ * - 



tlie interseptal loculi like ticllis-ivork, or are developed 
into ridRes between the 
septa. Such formations 
are characteristic of the 
Fungiidfc. 

synapticular (sin- 
ap-tik'u-lilr), (i- [< 

synapticuid + -ar^."] 

Of the character of 
a synapticula ; per- 
taining to or pro- 
vided with syuap- 

lar bars, processes, 
or ridges; synajytic- 
iilor loculi. 

Synaptidse (si-nap'- 
ti-de), j)h [NL., 

< Synapta + 

A family of her- 
inaphi'odite holo- 
thurians, typified by 
the genus Sy)iaptfi. 

They liave five amoula- 
oral canals, apolar mouth 
and anus, and no Cu« 
vicrian organs, no water- 
lungs, and no pedicels. 

Locomotion is ctfected 
by the peculiar spicules 
or hard calcareous bod- 
ies In the integument, of 
various shapes, as plates, 

■wheels, and anchors. 

Tlicre arc several genera besides Syuayta, as Chirodota, 
Jfyriotrochu^, Otiyotrochiif, and Anapta. They arc fm-ille 
maiine organisms, \criniform. and so transparent or with 
•such thin and colorless skin tliat the internal organs may 
be seen through it. 

Synaptomys (si-nap'to-inis), n. [NL. (S. F. 
Baird, 1857), < Gr. avvarTog, joined together, + 
/d’?, a mouse.] A remarkable genu.s of Jrvico- 
linfe, connecting tlio lemmings with ordinary 
voles or field-mice (whence the name). Tlic up- 
per incisors are grooved, a feature unl(iue in tlic suljfam- 
ily ; the teeth in other respects, and the skull, are ns in the 
true lemmings of the genus Myodcit, while the external 
characters arc those of Arvieola proper There is only 


throsis + conformed t cvinmaWy io arthro- 
dial.'] Immovably articulated, as two bones; 
immovable, or permitting no motion, as an ar- 
ticulation; pertaining to sj'nartUrosis, or hav- 
ing its character.— synarthrodial cartilage, the 
cartilage of any fixed or nut slightly movable articula- 
tion. 

synarthrodially (sin-ar-thro'di-al-i), adr. So 
as to be immovably articulated; in a sjmar- 
throdial manner; b.v means of synarthrosis; 
suturally. 

synarthrosis (sin-iir-thro'sis), «.; pi. synar- 
throses (-sez). [NL., < Gr. ovvapOpuaiCy the con- 

dition of being joined together, a joining toge- 


magnolia, 

custard-apple, etc.; also, a multiple fruit, like 
the fig, mulberry, partridge-berry, etc. See 
fruit, 4, and cuts under Anona, Magnolia, mul- 
berry, and Fhytelephas. (b) Same as eethalium. 

Syncarpia (sin-k{ir'pi-|i), n. [NL. (Tenore, 
1840), so called with ref. to the head of fruit; < 
Gr. erv, together, + Kap-og, fruit.] A gemis of 
polj'petalous trees, of the order Myrtacctc, tribe 
LcpiospcrmciCy and subtribe Mcirosidcrcte. it is 
characterized by feather-veined leaves, flowers crowded 
into globose stalked heads, and numerous free stamens in 
one or two lows. The two species are trees with opposite 
ovate evergreen leaves, natives of eastern Australia. They 
differ from Metrodderos, in which they have been some- 
times classed, in tlieir globose fiower-heads, which are 
lateral, or grouped in terminal panicles. In S. laurifoUa 
the llowers in the head become connate by their calyces, 
each of which contains at its bottom a three-celled adnate 
ovarj' with numerous ovules; in S. leptopetala each caljx 
is free, the ovarj'is two-celled, and the ovules are solitaiT, 
an unusual character in the order. These trees attain a 
height of about CO feet, S. laurifoUa, known as the fir- 
pentinedree, produces an aromatic oil, and a soft, brittle, 
but very durable wood, used for flooring and, as it takes 
a high polish, for cabinet-work. 

syncarpium (sin-kUr'pi-um), ji.; pi. syncarpia 
(-il). [NL.: see syncarp.'] In bot., same as 


nal section of antenor end of txidy. 
magnified 

a, pensoma . circinncsoph.v 

pcai calc ireous tilates . t. tentacular 
canal; <i, cyjphagus: <. r.idiatinc 
pharvngeil imibcles ; <li\ ided ends, 
of cir>.umor il nerve. circul.»r .»in 
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so called auilitory vesicle on the ra 
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^ w w syncarp. 

tlicr, < cmapOpovv, link together, < am, togethor, syncarpous (sin-kiir'pus), a. [isyncarp -t- -oifs.] 
+ apOpovr, tit together, < apOpor, a joint, a sock- In hot., having the character of a syncarp. — 
et.] Immovable ai’tieulation; a joint permit- syncarpous pistil, a compound pistil— that is, one coa- 
ting no motion hetween or among the bones sisting of several carpels united. , o. 

tvhioh enter into its composition : one of throe syncarpy (sin ktir-pi), n. \S syncarp -i- -y- .i 
iirineipal kinds of articulation, distinguished s-tate of haying consolidated eaipels. 

from OHip/iiorf/d os/s. or mixed articulation, and syncategorematic (sin-kat-e-gor-e-mat ik), a. 
diarthrosis, or movable articulation: a suture, and a. [_< Gr. ai 7 Ka 7 y)op 7 gaT«of,< oiijko-yjapi/pa 


a co-predicate, < avysaTytopur, predicate jointly, 
< art', togetlier, + KaTyyopslv, predicate, assert: 
SCO categorem, catcgorcmatic.~\ I. a. In logic, 
noting or rel.ating to words whicli cannot singly 
express a term, hut only a part of a term, as 
adverbs and prepositions. — Syncategorematic 
quantity. See qvanUty. 

II. II. In logic, a word which cannot bo used 
as a tonn by ‘itself, as an adverb or a preposi- 
tion. 

syncategorematically (sin-kat-e-gor-e-mat'i- 
kal-i), adr. In tbo manner of an adverb or a 

,, , , . _ proposition. 

Oil', witli,+ NL. Jsc/di.T.] A group or division syncephalus (sin-scf'a-lus), ii.jpl. synccphali 


D.xamples of synarthrosis In the humnn body nro nil the 
sutures of the skull, including that variety called w/anrf*/- 
ledft. mid the socketing of the teeth, technically called 
phodif .Synarthrosis also includes such artlcul.atlons as 
the saero-iliac synchondrosis and the pubic symphysis 
« lien these become fixed, ami Is prone to become ankylo- 
sis, or complete bony union. Compare symphysis. Also 
called synarthrodia. 

SJTiascete (sin'a-set), [LGr. crma<Tx>;r^f.] A 
fcllow-ascctic. 

The friends of great Saints arc described (In tlie calen- 
dar of the Creek Church) ns their synasectes. 

J. M. ycale, Eastern Church, 1. 7G3. 

Synascidite (sin-a-sid'i-e), 1 ). pi. [NL., < Gr. 

_ - til. XTf 4 .-.J.--- *1 A ^...1 
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of tunicates, containing ecrtaiii compound ns- 
c'idians, as tliosc of tlie tamily Sotryllid.T (which 
see). Also ealled Composil.r. 

synastry (si-nns'tri), ». [As if < Gr. erraarpia, 
a eoiistellation,< am, togetlier, + aarpor, a star.] 
roineidenco as regards stellar influonce; the 
state of liaviiig similar starry influences jirosid- 
ingover one’s fortune, as determined by astro- 
logical calculation, ilotlry. [liarc.] 

synathroismus (sin-atli-roiz'mus), n. [< Gr. 
avyaOpotapoc, accumnlation, < arr, witli, together, 
-i- a0poiap6c, condensation, < aOpoiCriv, collect.] 
In rhet., a kind of amplification, consisting in 
the accumnlation of words and plirascs equiva- 
lent or presenting diflercnt particulars of tlic 
same subject. 

synaugeia (sin-a-ji'ii), n. [NL. ; cf. Gr. amav- 
')€ia, the meeting of tlie rays of siglit from tlie 


(-li). " [NL., < Gr. ah', togethor, •+ KC(j>a7.i/, head.] 
In tcratol, a double monster with more or less 
fusion of tlio heads: same as monocephahts. 

SyllcerebraKsili-ser'o-bral), a. [<synccrcbriim 
+ -al.] Composing or pertaining to a syneere- 
brum, or liaiing its oliaraeters. 

syn cerebrum {sin-ser'e-bmm), n.; pl.synccrcbrn 
(-brij). [NL.,< Gr. eh',’ together, •+ L. ccrclrnm, 
iirani: see ccrcl/rion.] In entom., a compound 
lirain; a number of cephalic nervous lobes or 
ganglia regarded as together constituting a 
brain. [Rare.] 

Tlie brain is therefore ... a syncerd/ntm, the compo- 
nents being tiio brain proper or pro-cerebral lobes, the op- 
tic ganglia, and tlie brst and second antennal lobes. 

A. S. Packard, 3Iem. Nat. Acad. Sci., III. 5. 

synchilia (sin-kil'i-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. trh', with, 
together, -i- ,xci7.oc, lip.] Atresia of the lips. 


cyo' witli tlie rays of liglit fioin tho object syuchondrosial (siiig-kon-di'6'si-al), «. [< si/)i 


Lcmniink; vole ( ‘iyna/fc't'n f ccoftrt' 

one species -S' rnnpcri, a rare ami little-known animal in- 
habiting North Xinericiv from Indiana, Illinois, and Kan- 
sas to vVlaska, about 4 Inches long, imieh resembling the 
common American meadow-mouse {Arvieola riparius) 

Synaptosauria (si-iinp-to-sa'i'i-ii), ». pi. [NL., 
< Gr. cri'i'fi-rdf, joined togetlier. -t- aa'vpac, a 
lizni'd.] In Co]ie’s elassificntioii (1871), a super- 
order of llcptilia, containing tlie orders Rhyn- 
rhoci'plKilia. Tcstiidinala, and Savroptcrygia. 
synaptosaurian (si-nap-tp-sn'ri-an), a. and ii. 
[< Synaptosanna -f -on.] I. a. Pertaining to 
tlie ,'>ynaptosanri(t, or having tlieir eliaraeters. 
II. ». A member of the Synaptnsauria. 
synaptychus (si-nap'ti-kus), «. [NL., < Gr. air, 
togetlier, -1- NL. ajttychns, q, v.] An aptyciuis 
formed of two pieces soldered togetlier at tho 
middle, as in seaphites. See aptychus. 
synarchy (sin'|lr-ki), n.; pi. synarchies (-kiz). 
[< Gr. avvapx'm, joint administration, < amdpxcir, 
rule jointly witli, < air, togetlier, -i- lipd'fir, rule.] 
Joint rule or sovereignty. [Rave.] 

Tlie synarchies or joint reigns of father and son. 

Stackhouse, Hist, Bible. 


seen, < ci-Vy with, tofjetlier, *4* av)//, the light of 
tlie sun.] Tlie part of the cartli’s surface or 
inooifs surface where tlie sun is wholly above 
tho horizon. 

S 3 maulia (si-na'H-ji)* [^ C!r. ovrav/io (see 
<lef.), < arr, together, + a llute.] In anc. 

(ir. mn.sic. a composition for flutes together or 
in alternation. 

synaxarion (sin-ak-sa'ri-on). p\. Si/naxai'ia 
(-ii). [< LGr. ovra^npior, a register of the life 

of a saint, < Gr. arvaiii, a bringing together: 
see synaxis.] In the Gr. <'h., a lection contain- 
ing an aceoiuit of tho life of a saint, selected 
from tlie meiiology. Tlic synaxaiin are read after 
the sixth ode of tlic canon for the day, and arc also col- 

Also synaX' 


vhondrosis + -a?.] Pertaining to or of tlie na- 
ture of s^^lchondrosis. 

;yiichondrosis(sing-kon-dr6'sis), n. [NL., < (5r. 
Gv} ,\6r^puatg, a gi’owinginto one cartilage, < cir, 
together, + ^I'drJpof, a cartilage : seo chondriis.] 
In anat.y union of bones by means of cartilage : 
a kind of articulation in which a layer or plate 
of cartilage so intervenes betw’een the apposed 
surfaces of the bones that tho joint has little if 
any motion. Synchondrosis is exemplified in the mode 
of connection of tlie bodies of the vertebrre with one an- 
other, in the pubic symphysis, and especially in the sacro- 
iliac articulation, tlie term being non almost restiicted to 
this joint, technically called the sacro-iliac synchondrosiif. 

In Chelys, Chelodina, and some other geneia, the ilia 
unite by synchondrosis, or anchylosis, with the last costal 
plate. Uuxlcy, Anat. Vert., p. 178. 


lected ami published In a separate volume. 

arv. spnacrar. X .W. iVrafc, Eastern Clmrcii. i. b90 g^chondrotomy (sing-kon-dl'ot'p-mi), II. [< 

synaxis sis), pi. synaxcs(-.07.). p. ^ avyxuviipuaic, a growing into one cartilage, 

L.sy,m.r,.v, <Gr mrafif, a pthering, a eoil^ IX eiit.] Sectioirof 

t.on, <um'nK,.', bring together, <mT togeft syndiondi'osi^s ; specifically, section of the 

sjnnpliysis piihis, commonly called symphyscot- 


-1- a-jctv, drive, lead: sco agent.'] 
church, an assembly for public worsliip, espe- 
cially for tlie cuchavist: lienee, public wor- i-o.re'sis) n KGr avyxapy- 

ship, especially the celebration of tho eucha- ®cLice^ c6neession, < come 

together, unite, concede, < am, together, + 


ship, especially 
rist. 

Not to cat and celebrate and church-meetings friva xrnv ^rnwbnpk < rAioor'^suaoo room, 

with such who arc declared criminal and dangerous. e way, draw back, N jwpor, space, room, 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, v. 4. place.] In rhet., an admission or concession, 
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especially one made for the purpose of ob^^at- 
iiif; an objection or retorting more pointedly, 
synchronal (sing'kro-nal), n. and ». [< si/»- 

eUron-ous + -a/.] 1. o. Happening at the same 

time ; simnltaneons. 

Tlint glorious estate of the church which is su'^chrounl 
to the secontl and third thunder. 

Dr, II. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 141. 

II. »• That which happens at the same time 
■witli something else, or pertains to the same 
time. 

Those seven stjnchronnls that«arc contemporary to the 
siv first trumpets. 

Dr. II. More, ilystery of Godliness, p. 1S2, {Latham.) 
synchrone (sing'kron), n. [< NL. 

Gr. tnVA'poi’Ofi contemporaneous: see $i/iivJiro- 
nous.'} Asynchronous curve. Sco.'<!fnclironoii<. 
synchronicaKsin-kroii'i-kal), a. [< '*sifiichro)nc 
(= F. si/nchroJiiquc) (< syiichro)i‘OU.9 + -ic) + 
-ah] happening at the same time; simulta- 
neous. 

But for ought ever I could sec in dissections, it is verj* 
dilhcult to make out how the nir is convej ed into the left 
ventricle of the heart, especially the systole and diastole 
of the heart and lungs being very far from being 
cnf. Dofile, Works, I. lO:?. 

S3niclironically(sin-kron'i-knl-i),flfh’. In a syn- 
ohronical manner; simultaneously. Bchhavi, 
Pliilos. of Mind, iii. ^ 2. 

synchronisation, sychronise, etc. See .«??/«- 
chrouirafio)tf etc. 

synchronism (sing'kro-nizm), «. [< F. .«»/»/- 

chronisme — Sp. i<iucrotiismo = Pg. 
mo = It. sincroiiismo, < Gr. ai'} Apoivanof, agree- 
ment of time, < he of the same 

time, SQQ synchronize.^ 1. Concurrcnco of two 
or more events in time; sinniltanoousncss. 

The coherence tind cinichmuxsm ot all the parts of tbo 
Slosalcal clironology. Sir M. Hole, Orig of JIankiml. 

We are led to the further conclusion, which Is at v.arlancc 
with rccei\ed canons, that identity of faunro jirovcs sue. 
tcssional relation In time, instead of r}inehronifm 

D. Co]iC, Origin of the Tittest, p 112. 

2. A tabular arrangement of historical events 
or personages, grouped together according to 
their dates. 

These 5»/nc/irf)nj>mj»conslst of parallel lines of the kings 
and chiefs of all the ancient nations. 

O'Curnj, Anc. Irish, 11, ir.S. 

3. In jjainiing, the ropresontatiou in (he same 
picture of several events happening at difToreiit 
times, or of the same event at difTorent moments 
of its progress. -Synchronism of the circle, tlic 
property of the circle stated in the propusilion that a 
body falling, under the Influence of a constant furce from 
the highest point of a circle d<mn any obllmie line in tbe 
plane of the circle, will reach the clrcunncrcnce in the 
same time, along whatever such line It faU«. 

synchronistic (sing-krp-nis'tik), a. [< .syn- 
chronnus + -ist-ic.'} Pertaining to or c.Khibit- 
ing synchronism : ns, synchronistic tnhic^. 

These two periods of the transfer of I to the E jilace arc 
Fj/nchronOlic. Tranf. Ainrr. rhilol, Aff., XVI. 

synchronistically (sing-ln-d-nis'ti-kal-i), 0 <lr. 
In a synchronistic manner ; according to dates. 

A chronological chart, finxchronxfiiealhj and ethno- 
graplilcaliy arranged. 

./IfAcn/mni, .®icpt. 0, IS'52 (advt). {Enoje. Diet.) 
synchronization (sing'krp-ni-za'shpn), u. [< 
synchronized -at-tnu.] 1. The proee^-'? or act 
of making sjTichroiious ; applied especially to 
clocks. — 2. The concurrence of events in re- 
spect of time. 

Also spelled synchrnnisntton. 
synchronize CRi«K'hro-inz). r. ; pret. and pp. 
synchronized^ Piw- syuchroniziny. [< LGr. cv)~ 
Xpovi CfO’, < Gr. cvyxpovilciv., he of the same time, 
he contemporary, < cr/-; of the same time, 

synchronous: see synchronous.'] I. intrans. To 
occur at the same time; agree in time. 

The birth and the death fof the klngl the rising and the 
setting, ff/iicAro/n'r^ by a metapbyslcal nicety of iieck-and* 
neck, inconceivable to the b<>il:-kcepcrs of earth. 

l)c (jMxiiceii, Secret .Societies, I. 

The motions of ebb and flow he explains from the con* 
figuration of the earth; and his whole theor>' deneinls 
upon the supposition that the t!*le3 of the Pacific <Iu not 
synchronize with tliosft of the Atlantic- 

E. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 273. 

II. trails. 1. To cause to be synchronous; 
make to agree in time of occniTCncc. 

Piirlng the 11th century attempts w'cre m.adc to fyn- 
chronizr Irish events with those of other countries. 

• Encyc. Brit., V. .307. 

2. To cause to indicate the ^imc time, ns one 
timepiece ■\^^th another; regulate or control, 
as a clock, by a standard timepiece, such as the 
chief clock in an observatory. 

Also spelled synchronise. 
synchronizer (sing'kro-ni-z6r), n, [< synchro- 
nize + -cri.] One who or that which sjTichro- 
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nizes; especially, a contrivance for sjTiehro- 
nizing clocks. Also spelled synchroniser. 
synchronology (sing-kro-nol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
chjxporoc, of the same time, + -Xo)/a, < 
speak: seo~otogy.] Chronological aiTangemeut 
side hy side. 

synchronous (sing'kro-nus), o. [= F. syn- 
chronc = Sp. sincrono = Pg. synchrono = It. sin- 
cronOf<, L. synchronus, <, Gr. avyxpoiog, of the 
same time, occuning at the same time, < cvv, 
with, together, + \p6vo^j time: see chronic.] 
Happening at the same time; simultaneous. 

I have heard distinctly n smaller sound of the same kind, 
a jilash mnehronnus with the juilsc. 

D.M. Latham, Lectures on Clinical ifcdicinc (ed. 1S3G), 

(p. 233. 

ilovcments may be rtinchronam or asynchronous. 

F. ironirr, Plixsical Expression, p. SO. 
SyncllTOnoUS curve, a curve the locus of points reached 
at the same moment by i>arttcles Billing from a lived 
point along curves of .a given family. 

synchronously (sing'kro-nus-H), adr. In a syn- 
chronous manner; at the same time. 

Tlie auroral streamers which wave across the skies of 
one conntrv must move rynehronoucly with tliosc which 
are li^ible in the «kie^ of another countrj, even though 
thou^nmls of miles may sepanitc the tW4» regions. 

li. A /’n»rfor. Light .Science for L* lsuie Honrs, p. 12. 

■tl'lun Grant crossed the Rapidan in Ihe final campaign, 
he mo\id <n/uchri>noufly bj- telegniph .Sherman In Georgia, 
t'ronk in the Valley, and Bulloron the reninsnia, and re- 
ceived responses from each Iwfore niclit. 

The C.utury, XXXVIII. 780. 

synchronousness (sing'kro-nus-m*s), n. The 
fact or oharaeier of being synchronous. 
S3mchrony (sing'krp-ni), n. [< synchron-ous d 
-//.] Occurrence* or c-xi'^tence at the same time; 
simultaneity. 

The second hs«nmptlonl that geological contempora* 
licit} Is the same thing as tliroiiologlc.al fynehrony. 

Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 207. 

synchysis (sing'ki-sis), n. [LL., < Gr. 
a ini.xing together, a commingling. < 
jiour together. < cn i , together, + ^civ, pour: see 
chyte.] (Nuifu^ion or derangement, specifically 
— <«7) In rhft , n bjpcrbatnn so violent ns to confuse the 
tnoamng of a senttnee. .\n example Is 

W«tist uf the worst were that man he that rtlgns! 

Tennyron, Guinevere. 
(b) III jiathof., rtnidilv of the vitreous humor of the eye.— 
SjTlchysls SCluttUans, llunllt} of (he vUrvous humor of 
the e}e. with the presence of siiiall crystals <»f cholcsterin 
or other snh'Unce, which appear as fp.irk)ing points on 
ophthahnofcopic evaniinalioti. 

S^chytrie® (-ing-ki-lri'v-o). «. pi. [XL., < 
,'iijnfliijtriiiiii + -<.T.] A siibordcr of zjgomy- 
cctous fiiiii:i, iiniMcil from tbo (rcmis Stjtniiiilri- 
mn. The> inhabit tlic epidonn of terrestrial fiowering 
plants, in wbieh tliev pr«Kluec small yellow <ir dark-red 
gaU.o, due to (be abnormal swelling <*f(he epidermal cells 
alfect«.«l. The group G Incompletely known. 
Synchytrium (’^mg-kit 'ri-um), ii. [NL. (Do 
liary), < Gr. cm, together, 4- ,\vT(>ior, dim. of 
yi Tpa, n pot.] A gciiu*^ of zygoinycctoiis fungi, 
giving name to the suborder SynchytnCiT. 
synciputtj n. An obsolete spelling of sinciput. 
^ncl^dei (8ing-klu'de*i). n.pl. Gr.tn r, 

witli, + A/«»W, a youngshoot orbi'ancli, < s'/av. 
break ofl', prune.] A section of mosses, con- 
taining only the natural order Fphaynacav. 
syTiclastic(sin-klas'tik), a. [< Gr.n'r, together, 
4- K/aeror, broken: sec ctastic.] Having tlie 
curvatures of all normal sections similarly di- 
rected: noting a curved surface so eliaraclor- 
ized, as that of a ball: opposed to anticinstic. 
Thomson and Tail, Nat. Phil — Synclastic curva- 
ture. stress, surface, etc. 8cc the nouns. 

SJTlcIinal {sin-kli'mal or sing'kli-iial), a. and «. 
[Ah syncUnc 4* -ah] I. a. 1. iSlopiiig downward 
in opposite directions so as to meet in a oom- 
inon point or 
line. — 2. In 
ilippinc, 

ns strata in ^ 

any parti<*nlar 

district or lo- SjncImtlStr.'it'i. 

cality, (ow.ird 

one another on eaeh side of (he axis of the fold : 
the opposite of anticlinal. Compare cut under 
f/j'/.s’i, y. 

The valleys within this range often follow anticlinal 
but rarely fifnelinal lines: that P, the sliata on (he two 
sides more often dip from (he line of valley than towards 
It. /^urnin, GcoL Ohscrvatlons, II. lo. 

Synclinal axis, the line connecting tlio low’cst points 
along the course of n synclinal dopro«sbin.— Synclinal 
valley, a valley having n synclinal stnietnie, or formed 
by a depression in which (lie strata on hoth sides dip to- 
ward its central area. 

II. n. A synclinal fold, line, or axis. 

When strata lie In this shape tliey arc said to form n 
synclinal (from aw, moi, with, and vAti'u, klino, to slojic), 
and w hen in this form un Anticlinal. . . . Among the 
old rocks of Wales and other parts of western Britain, It is 
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not uncommon to find the beds thrown into a succession 
of sharp anticlinnls and synclinals. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. 215. 

syncline (sing'klin), n. [< Gr. avyK/.hsiv, iiielino 
or Icon togetber, < civ, together, + K?.lvctv, in- 
cline, bend, turn : secc/iHC.] Same as si/ncb'imb 

Detailed work . . . appears to establish a series of three 
fold® — n northern anticline, a central syncUne, and a 
southern anticline — folded over to form an isocline, with 
levcrscd dips to the S. E. Philos. May., XXIX. 2S3. 

synclinical (siu-kliu'i-kal), a. [< syncUne d 
-ic-al.] Same as synclinal. [Rare.] 
synclinore (siug'kli-u6r), n. [< NL. synclino- 
rinni, q^.y.] Same as syncUnoriinn. J.lJ.Dana, 
Text-book of Geol. (18S3), p. 5G, 
synclinorian (siug-kli-no'ri-au), a. [< synclino- 
riiiiu 4- -«».] Of or pertaining to a sjTieliiio- 
rium. 

Remote from shores, geosynclinals are in pi ogress be- 
neath the sea, which will never attain synclinorian crises 
unless some revolution provides supplies of sediments. 

)VinchcU, World-Life, p. 331. 

synclinorimn (sing-kli-no'ri-um), ??.: pi. syncli- 
noria (-ii), [NL. ; as synclinc 4- -orinm.] A 
name given by J. D. Dana to a mountain hav- 
ing a general sjniclinal structure, or originated 
by means of a geosynclinal, 
syiiclitic (sin-klit'ik), o. [< Gr. ot} lit. 

leaning togetber, < cv}ix?iv£tv, incline or lean 
together: see synclinc.] In ohstet., exhihiting 
synclitism. 

S^clitism (sing'kli-tizm), n. [< synclit{ic) 
4- -/57».] In olistct., parallelism between the 
.planes of the fetal head and those of the pelvis, 
syncopal (sing'ko-pal), a. [< syncope d -aL] 
Pertaining to or resembling syncope — Synco- 
pal asphyxia, a form of asphyxia in widen the cavities 
of the heart are found empty. 

syncopate (sing'ko-pat). v. i.\ pret. and pp..s'y?j- 
copated, ppr. syncopating. [< LL. synvopatus, 
pp. of syncoparc, faint away (> It. sincoparc = 
Sp. smeopar = Pg. syncopar = F. syncoper), syn- 
copate, wyncopc, sj'ucoiie: SCO syncope.] 1, To 
contract, ns a word, by taking one or more lot- 
levs or syllaidcR from tlie middle, as exempli- 
fic<i in (ilostcr for Gloucester. — 2. In music, to af- 
f(*ct bv syncopiit ion.— Syncopated algebra, matho- 
mnticai analysis aided by a sort of shorthand not yet de- 
velopi'd into a regular symbfdle algebra.— Syncopated 
counterpoint, scc eounterpoitxt, 3 (c) —Syncopated 
note or tone, in irnwr, atonetbat begins on an unaccent- 
ed beat or pulse, ami is sustained ovci into an accented 
one. Formerly c.allud dririnyoxntc. Qee syncojiation, 2. 
syncopation (sing-ko-piVshon), n. [< syncopate 
4* -ion.] 1. Tlie contractiop of a word by tak- 
ing a letter, letters, or a syllable from the mid- 
dle. as in the seamen's /o’e’.s7c for forecastle ; 
especmlly, such omission of a short vowel be- 
tween two consonants. 

The time has long past for such syncopations and com- 
pressions as gave us arbalist, governor, pedant, and proc- 
tor, from arcub.allsta, gubemator, ptedagogans, and procu- 
rator. Hall, .Mod. Eng., p. 175, note. 

2. In music, the act, proees>, or result of invert- 
ing the rhythmic accent by beginning a tone or 
tone.s on an unaccented beat or pulse, and sus- 
taining them into an accented one, so that the 
projier emphasis on the latter is more or loss 
transferred back or anticipated. Syncopation 
ina} occur wholly within a measure, or may c.xtcml from 
niea'!urc to measure. In the following passage the syn- 
copations arc marked by asterisks. 



syncope (sing'ko-pG), n. [= F. syncope = Sp. 
sincopc, sincopa = Pg. syncojic, syncojia = It. sin- 
copCj sincopa, < L. syncope, syncopa = Gr. or;- 
ho-i/, a cutting short, the contraction of a word 
by the omission of one or more letters, a swoon, 
< (71’) xd-rtM’, cut short, abridge, < ari’, together, 
4- KOTve-fr, strike, cut.] 1. Tlie contraction of a 
word by elision ; an elision or retrenchment of 
one or more letters or a syllabic from the mid- 
dle of a word, ns in ne’er for never. See also syn- 
cojiation, syncopate. Compare apocope. — 2. In 
mcd., loss of consciousness from fall of hlood- 
prossnre and consequent cerebral anemia ; 
fainting. It may be induced by cardiac weak- 
ness or inhibition, hemorrhage, or probably 
vi.^ceral vasomotor relaxation. — 3. A sudden 
pause or cessation; a suspension; temporary 
stop or inability to go on. 

Revelry, anil dance, and show 
Suffer a snnnyr and «t>lemn pause ; 

M'hile Goil performs upon the trembling stage 
Of his own woiks his dreadful part alone. 

Coxcjicr, Task, ii. SO. 

4. In music: (a) Same as syncopation, (li) The 
combination of two voice-parts so that two or 
more tones in one coincide with a single tone 
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in tbe otlier; simple figuration. — 5. In a7ic. 
pros., omission, or apparent omission, of an 
arsis in the interior of a line. This omission is 
usually only apparent, the Ions of the thesis boinR pro- 
tracted to make up tlic time of the syllable or syllables 
which seem to be wanting : as, -5— for -2_ i (a trisemic 
long), * for _L i (a tetrasemic long). This applica- 
tion of the term is modern. 

In the little metric at the end of my Greek grammar I 
have adopted it [the recognition of deficient times) from 
them, witli the name of syncope, which they liad given it. 

J. Ilodleij, Essays, p. 100. 
Cat-syncope, fainting produced in peculiarly susceptible 
persons by the proximity of a cat: similar to asthmatic 
attacks likewise produced, called cat-asthma. 
syncopic (sin-kopMk), a. [< stpicopc + -?c.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of syncope. 

The local sj/ncojnc and asphyxial stages were usually 
well dellned. Lancet, IfeSO, I. Sll. 

syncopist (siug'ko-pist), jy. [< syncope + -/sf.] 
One who contracts words hy syncope. Imj). 
Diet. 

syncopize (siug'ko-jnz), v. t . ; prot. and pp. syn~ 
copized, ppr. syncopizing. [< syncope + dzc.'] 
To contract hy the omission of a letter or syl- 
lable; syncopate. 

syncoptic (sin-kop'tik), a. [< Gr. of) 
pertaining to syncope, < mryKdrrTciv, cut short: 
sec syncope.'] ined., pertaining to or of the 
nature of syncope. 

These two kinds of respiration, the pncumatorcctic and 
the >nfncaptic, were perfectly regular and typical ; the for- 
mer showed itself immediately after a heavy discharge of 
blood, the latter before death. Nature, XXXIV, 'i;!. 

syncotyledonous (sin-kot-i-le'don-us), a. [< 
Gr. am', together, + KoruA^Jwr, any cup-shaped 
hollow: scQCOtytcdonous.] In bni, having tlio 
cotyledons united as if soldered together, 
syncranterian (sing-kran-to'ri-an), a. [< Gr. 
ain', together, 4- spavrypr^, tlio wisdom-teeth, < 
Kpah'tiVy accomplish, fulfil.] Having tooth in 
an uninterrupted row: noting the dentition of 
those sei’ponts whoso posterior tooth are con- 
tinuous with the anterior: opposed to diacran^ 
trrian. 

syncretic (siu-kroPik), a. and n. [< syncrct-tsm 
+ -1C.] I. o. Of or pertaining to svncrctisin; 
characterized hy syncretism; uniting, or at- 
tempting to unite, difTcrent systems, as of phi- 
los^hy or religion. Sec syncrclism. A. ll’ddcr. 

II. a. A syncrctist. Imp. Diet. 
syncretise, r. t. Scc syncrctizc. 

SSTlcretism (sing'kro-tisra), n. [= F. synere> 
tisme = Sp. sinereii.'^mo, < Gr. cv'jKprjTiapd^, < auj- 
comhiuc against: syneretize.] Tlio 

attempted reconciliation or union of iirccon- 
cilahlo principles or parties, as in philosophy 
or religion ; specifically, tlie doctrines of a cer- 
tain school in the Lutheran Churcli, followers 
of CalLxtus, who attcinjited to otTect a union 
among all Cliristiuus, Protestant ami (’atliolic. 
See synerctist. This word first p.i.oscd into couuuou 
use at the Ileformatioti, and was then used Indllferently. 
in both a good ami a b.ul sense, to designate tbe ntteniiiteil 
union of dificrent sects on the b.isiB of tenets common to 
nil. It soon lost nil hut its contemptuous nie.nnnig, and 
became specifically restricted to the sjstcm of n school 
of thinkers within tiie Lutheran ( liurclL 

no is plotting a carnal eunerctutm, and attempting the 
reconcilement of Christ and Lolial. Laxter. {Imp Diet) 

A tendency to — to u mingling of hetcroge 

neous religions — was a notable characteristic of the age 
contemporaneoub uitli the introduction uf Christlanll). 

G P. FDhcr, IJeglnnings of Christianity, p. 

Syncretist (siug'kre-tist), n. [< .^ynerrt-ism 
4- -rvL] Ouo who attempts to blend incon- 
gruous tenets, or doctrines of different schools 
or eliurclios, into a system. 

May not an ancient book be supposed to be the produc- 
tion of a series uf Imitators, editors, and rimcreti.ds, none 
of wlioiii is exactly a delibtinte forger"' 

ircfn/ii/i-'tcr Pec., exxv. 22 a. 
Specifically - (n) A follower of Calixtus (ir»i50- 10.^0), a Lu- 
theran divine, and piofessor of theology at Ilelinsledt, 
who end«a>ored to frame a rellgltms syslein which shouhl 
unite the dillcreiit Christian <lenominations, I’roleHtaut 
imrl Catholic, (b) One of a school, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which attempted to mediate between the I’latonlc 
and Ai Istoteliaii plnlosopliles Also used attrilmlively : 
as, a sijncrctift religious system, 
syncretistic (sing-kre-tis'tik), a. [< syneretift 
4* -ic.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or cliaractorizcd 

hy syncretism. 

Many things led to a sj/nerctistic stage of worship. 

Tram. Amer. Philol. As'i , XVII., App., p. ix. 

2. Pertaining to the s}nicretists: as, the syn- 
erctisiie controversy (a hitter controversy in 
the Lutheran Church, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, regarding the tenets of the syncrotists). 
syncretize (sing'kre-tiz), V.] pret. and pp. syn- 
cretized, ppr. syncrciizing. [< Gr. GvyKpTp-l^tiVf 
combine against a common enemy, < aw’, toge- 
ther, 4- *hprrri(^€iv (uncertain). Cf. syncretism.] 
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To effect or attempt syncretism; blend; unite: 
as, to syncrctizc religious systems. Also spelled 
syncrciisc. 

Their [the Mnndrcnns’j reverence for John is of a piece 
with their whole syncrciizing attitude towards the New 
Testament. Encyc. Brit., XV. 470. 

syncrisis (sing'kri-sis), n. [LL., < Gr. cvyspcoig, 
a putting together, a comparison, < cvyKpiveiVj 
separate and compound anew, < cvv, together, 
4- Kp'tvetVy separate, diseom: see crisis.] hirhet., 
a figure hy which opposite things or persons 
are compared. 

syncytial (sin-sit'i-al), a. syncytium 4- -aJ.] 
Pertaining to or of tho nature of a syncytium, 
syncytium (siu-sit'i-um), w.; pi. syncytia (-11). 
[NL., < Gr. ffrr, together, 4- Kirro^y a iiollo\\\] 
A multinucleatc cell; a cell-aggregate; a single 
cell with two or inoro nuclei, resulting from the 
division of an originally single nucleus in the 
course of tho growth of the cell, unaccompa- 
nied hy any division of the coll-suhstanee prop- 
er, or from tho eoncrescenco of a number of 
cells tho protoplasm of which runs together, 
hut tho respective nuclei of whicli do not coa- 
lesce. The wonl has somewhat varied application to 
certain embryonic formations and to some adult tissues, 
as striped muscular fiber, certain parts of sponges, etc. 

The ectoderm (of a calcareous sponge] is a transparent, 
sligiitly granular, gelatinous mass in which the nuclei 
arc scattered, hut wliich, in the unaltered state, shows no 
trace of the primitive distinctness of the cells which con- 
tain these nuclei, and Is therefore termed by Ilaeckel a 
syncytium. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 103. 

synd (Kind), v. t. [More prop, sind, also scin ; cf. 
Iccl. syndOy swim, syndr {synidry svinidr), able to 
swim,< sund, a swimming, = A^.sund, a sound, 
strait of the sea: see sound^ and swini^.] To 
rinse. [Scotch.] 

syndactyl, syndactyle (sin-dak'til), a. and n. 
[< Gr. together, 4- drurv/of, a finger, digit: 
SCO daetyt.] I. a. Having tho digits more or 
less united, (a) Weh-flngcrcd or web-toed ; having the 
fingers or toes connected by skin, as a monstrosity of the 
human species. (6) In mamma/., having the toes nor- 
itmlly closely united hy integument, or extensively in- 
clo.scd in a com- 
mon 
ment, 
garoo 

coot among 

, ■ - jsssSCfc: 

slamang ninotig 
apes, (c) In or- 
linking 
the fnuit toes 
more or le.ss ex- 
tensively coher- 
ent. so ns to 
form a broad fiat wdo; syngeneslons, ns (he foot of a king- 
fisher. (2) lln\ing all four toes united by swimming- 
webs; totipalmate <»r sleganopiKlons, ns a pelican. Sec 
cut under n*fi;>a/mafe (3) Of or pertaining to the Sym 
(taclyti or In nn> sense. 

n. «. A syndactyl ponsou, mammal, or bird. 
Syndactyltei (sin-diik'ti-le)» «. }d. [NL.: see 
.syndactyl.] In etrinth., in Sundovairs system: 
(^t) A coliort of .ini.'^odactyli, of an order Volu- 
errs, consisting of tho bee-eaters (Mcrojnd.r), 
tlie motmots (Momotid,T), tlie kingfiKhcr.s (.1/- 
redniid,T), and the liornbins {Dueerotukv), thus 
approximately eorrespoiiding to the Syndnctyli 
(a). (/>) A Miperfamily group of heutcliijdantar 
Pa.s.scre.s-, repre.sented hy tlie todies nml mani- 
kins — one of two divisions of this author's Dx- 
a.s‘pide/e, tho otlier being LysodaetyUr, 
S^dactyle, a. and «. Seo .syndactyl. 
Syndactyli (sin-dak'ti-li), ». pf. [NL.: sco.vvfi- 
dacty}.] If. In onuth.i (n) In some systems, 
as those of Illiger, Cuvier, and others, a group 
of insessoriul binls, Iiaviug the front toes ex- 
ten.siv'idy eoherent, as is well illustrated in tho 
liingfmher fjiniily. In Itlyths revision of Cuvier(lS40), 
tho Fyndactyli \\ ere a division of his Strcpitorcs, subdivided 
into two groups, JSnccroidcs and JIaln/oidcs. The former 
of these contained the liomblUs and hoopoes ; the latter 
the rest of (he Byiidactjlons birds, as kingllsliera, rollers, 
bee-eatei*s, jncamars, todies, und eawiillls or motmots. 
{b) In VieilloFs sj’stcin, a gi*oup of sea-birds, 
hav'ing all four toes webbc<l; the totipulmnto 
or stoganopodous birds, now forming tho order 
Sftgatiopodcs . — 2, [/. c,] Plural of syndacty- 
lu.s, 2. 

syndactylic (sin-dak-til'ik), a. l<. syndactyl 4- 
-tr.] Same ns. syndactyl. 

syndactylism (sin-dak'ti-lizm), ?». [(.syndactyl 
4* -ism.] Union of two or more digits; S)m- 
dactyl character or condition, as of an animal 
or its foot. 

In all the remaining Mnr.snpinls a peculiar condition of 
tho pcs. called prevails. 

H'. If. Flmccr, Ostcologj*, j). 321. 

syndactylous (sin-dak'ti-lns). a. [< syndactyl 
+ -oHi'.J Samo as syndactyl. 
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hcrciit witli 4. outer toe. 
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Syndactylus (sin-dak' ti-lus), n. [NL. : see syn- 
daciyl.] 1. A genus of gibbons, containing 
the Uylobaics syndactylus or Siamanga syndac- 
iyla : same as Siamanga, — 2. [/. c. ; pi. syndac- 
iyli (-li).] In tcratol., a monster with more or 
less extensive union of fingers or toes, 
syndectomy (sin-dek'to-mi),_?i. [In-eg. < Gr. 
avv6{eapog), a ligament, 4- kK-opip excision.] 
Excision of a strip of conjunctiva around the 
whole or a part of tho periphery of the cornea, 
syndesmodontoid (sin-des-mo-don'toid), a. 
[< Gr. chvdeapog, a ligament, 4- E. odontoid.] 
Formed by the transverse ligament of the atlas 
and tho odontoid process of tho axis : noting 
the synovial articulation between these parts, 
syndesmography (sin-des-mog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. 
evvdeepo^, a ligament {SQU syndesmosis), 4- -ypa^ta, 

< ypdipeiv, write.] Descriptive syndesmologj'; a 
description of or treatise on the ligaments and 
joints. 

syndesmology (sin-des-mol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
c'uvdeopog, a ligament, + -Aoy/a, < /.lyetv, speak : 
see -ology.] Tho science of the ligamentous 
system ; the knowledge of the ligaments of the 
botl)* and of the joints or articulations which 
they contribute to form. Also called dcsmology. 
syndesmopharyngeus (sin-dcs^mo-far-in-je'- 
us), pi. syndesmopharyngei (- 1 ). [NL., < Gr. 

a ligament, 4- ipapvy^, pharynx.] An 
occasional anomalous muscle of the pharynx 
of man. Also syndcsmopliaryngius. 
syndesmosis (sin-dcs-mo'sis), 71. [NL.,< Gr.trin^’- 
Ocofioc, a band, ligament (< ffirrJfZj'jbind together, 

< ah', together, 4- deiv, bind), 4- -05is.] In anat., 
the connection of bones by ligaments, fasciro, 
or membranes other than those which enter 
into tho composition of tho joints. Nearly all 
iolnts arc In fact Immediately connected by ligaments; 
but syndesmosis Is said of other and mediate connections 
between leones, especially by means of interosseous mem- 
branes, ns those which extend the whole length of the 
radius and ulna, and of the tibia and fibula, connecting 
these bones respectively in their continuity. 

syndesmotic (sin-dos-mot'ik ), a. [< syndesmo- 
sis \-oU) 4* -tc.] Bound together, as two bones, 
by nn interosseous fascia; of or pertaining to 
syndesmosis, 

sjmdesmotomy (sin-des-mot'o-mi), 71 . [< Gr. 
axrdtcpor, a band, ligament, 4* -ropia, < Tkpveiv, 
ra//n)', cut.] Tho anatomy of tho ligaments; 
dissection of ligaments. 

syndetic, syndetical (sin-det'ik, -i-kal), a. [< 
Gr. oi'i'thrac^c, binding together, conjunctive, < 
cirikrn^, bound together, < owthh', bind toge- 
tlicr, < ai r, with, 4- (h/r, bind.] Connecting by 
moans of conjunctions or other connectives; 
jiertaining to sucli connection: as, syndetic ar- 
rangement: opposed to asyndetic. 
syndic (sin'dik), n. [< F.'syndic = Sp. slndico 
= Pg. syndico = It. sindico = G. Dan. syndilcus 
= vSw, syndicus = Kuss. sindikn, < LL. syndicus, 
a represontativo of a corporation, a s^mdic, < 
Gr. an advocate in a court of justice, a 

representative of the state or of a tribe, a pub- 
lic oETicer, < ah’, together, 4- disy, justice, law, 
rigid.] 1. An officer of government, inv’ested 
witli different powers in different countries; a 
kind of magistrate intrusted with tho affairs of 
a city or community ; also, one chosen to trans- 
act business for others, in Geneva the syndic was 
the chief magistrate. Almost all the companies in Paris, 
tlie university, etc., liad their syndics. The Univei-sityof 
Cambridgo 1ms its syndics, committees of the senate, fonn- 
ing permanent or occasional syndicates. See the third 
(piutation. 

You must of necessity have heard often of a book written 
against the pope’s jurisdiction, about three months since, 
by one Ilicher, a doctor and /yndic of the Sorbonists. 

Donne, Letters, xlviii. 

The [local) examinations [of Oxford and C.imbridge), Ju- 
nior, Senior, and Jliglicr, arc lield at all places approved 
by the Sgndic.'t, or Delegates. N. A. Jtev., CXXVI. 233. 

Sgndics arc the incmberB of special committees of mem- 
bers of the Senate, appointed by Grace from time to time 
for specific duties. 

Cambridge Universitg Calendar, 18S9, p. 4. 

The president of the [Swiss] executive council (v'ho is 
also Boinetimes called llimptmann, sometimes Sgndie) 
often exercises some functions separately from tlie Coun- 
cil ; but, ns a rule, all executive action is collegiate. 

ir. irtfiTO/j, State, § 52G. 

2. In tho French law of bankruptcy, an assignee 
intrust; a trustee. 

S3^dical (sin'di-kal), a. [< syndic + -«/.] Of 
or pertaining to a” syndic, 
syndicate^t (siu'di-kfit), v. t . ; prot. and pp. 
syndicated, ppv. syndicating. [< NlJj.syndicatus, 
pp. of syndicarc (> OF. syndiquer), examine, 
investigate, censure, < LL. syndicus, a public 
officer, a syndic: see To judge; cen- 

sure. 
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Aristotle, , . , who . ♦ . vndertooke to censure find si/n- 
dicate both his master end all other law*makers before 
Idm, saw clearer. Ilnl-adU, Apology, IV. li. 

syndicate^ (sin'di-Mt), n. [= F. sipidic(U=z Sp. 
smUcadozsli. sindicaio , < '^L.syndicatuSi a syn- 
dicate, an examination of public morals, < ItL. 
nijndicuSj a syndic: see sijmlic and-afeS.] 1. A 
council or body of syndics; tbe olTice, state, or 
jurisdiction of a sjmdic. 

The management of the University rress is committed 
to a ^imdicatc consisting of the Vice-Chancellor and fif- 
teen otlicr members of the Senate elected by Grace, three 
of whom retire by rotation everj’ year. 

Cambridge University Calendar, ISSn, p. 4G5. 
2. An association of persons or corporations 
formed with tbe \ieu’ of promoting some pur- 
ficular enterprise, discharging some trust, or 
the like; a combination. 

Tlio movement of n small company or syndicate will not 
bring profits to the originators. Contemporary llev., L. bfi. 

In the panic of 1860 the price of the shares in many 
banks was artificially raised by the unscrupulous clitiues 
or simdicates, the funds for tlio purpose being In some 
cases supplied by the directors tliemscl\c3 

Nineteenth Century, XXVT. 8.'i2. 
These syndicates were originally combinations of news- 
paper publishers for the purchase and simultaneous pub- 
lication in diticrent parts of the country of stories \mttcn 
by the most popular authors. 

lIWfmi«yfcr7fce., CXXVIII. 8.'9. 
syndicate^ (sinMi-kut), r. [< sijndicaU-, h.] 

1. To unite in a syndicate ; associate: as, s^ii- 
dicnlcd capitalists. [Reeout.] 

It lias been decreed nta full mcetlnpot the several wii- 
rfieiKnf prroups of mills to raise the list rrioe Jl, 2 ..S 0 from 
tbe turn of next quarter. Tl:e Engineer, LXVII. irt. 

2. To effect b,’ means of a sviidicate, ns a sale 
of property, [Eecent.] 

Tills Investment was sucRestod and stinmlatcd by tbe 
organization of n corporation ivbicli rymUeaUd the sale of 
tbo ... ale nnd stout breweries. 

ftf. Amcr., X, S., LXII. SO. 

syndication (sin-di-ku'Rlion), n. [= Pp. ,vi/ad/- 
cnpio; ns .s^adienfe-’ + -ion.] The net or pro- 
cess of forming a sj-ndiente; combiiintion. 
[Recent.] 

“Thou sbalt not steal " may be yet forty centuries abcail 
of tbo ago of pjndication, bypotbecatloii, and stoek-waler- 
Ing. Chrittian tlm'on, June 0, 1857. 

syndicator (sin'di-kil-tpr), a. One wlto syndi- 
cates, or effects sales. "[Recent.] 
syndoc, a. See siutoc. 

syndrome (sin'dro-me), a. [NL., < Gr. on 'i/io/aj', 
a tumnltuons concourse, a concurrence, < oir, 
together, + Ana/tciv, run (> dp6/w;, n course, ntn- 
ning).] 1. Concurreneo. [Rare.] 
l''or,aII tilings being liiikt togetberby an iinliitcmipteil 
cbalii of causes, mill every single motion owning n depen- 
dence on siicb a firndromc of pric-reqiiired motors, we can 
have no tnie knowledge of any except we comiircbemled 
all, and could distinctly pry into tlie whole method of 
casual concatenations. 

Glanrilte, Vanity of Dogmatizing, rxli. 
2. In lacti., the coiieour.so or eoinbinnlion of 
.symptoms in a disease; a symptom-complex: 
a sjTnptora-group. Compare prodrome, 2. 
syndyasmian (sin-di-as'mi-nn), ti. [< Gr. mr- 
dmafidr, coupling, copulation", < air, togctlicr, + 
ilfdCftr, eonplo, < liio, txvo: see dt/iid.'] Noting 
the pairing of animnl.s or tlieir paired state; 
nuptial; gamie; pertaining to tlio se.xuni rela- 
tion. 

Tlic S'///idyoxmfan or Talring Tamlly. It w.is folimleil 
upon marriage between single pairs, but witliniit an ex- 
clusive cohabitation. L. Morgan. Ancient Society, p, tlM, 

syne (sin), adr. and coiij. The .Scotcli spelling 
of .sitic’ — Auld lang syne, long ago; the days of long 
ago. Sec auld and langryni'.— Soon or syne, sooner or 
later. 

synecdoche (si-nek'dp-ke), H. [=r F. S’jiiccdnchr, 
Kynecdorptc = fijp. siiiccdorpic, sini'dnyuc = Pg. ry- 
nccdoche = It. sini'ddnclic, < h. synecdoche, < Gr. 
amKilox'i, an understanding one with another, 
the piitl iug of the wliole for ii part, etc.,< avresdi- 
XcaOai, join in receiving, < air, togotlior, + fw!/- 
XcaOni, take from, accept, rceoivo,< ck, out, -k lii- 
XcaOni, take, accept.] In rhet,, a figure or trope 
by which the wliole of a thing is put for a part, 
or a part for the wiiole, as the genus for the spe- 
eies, or tlio species for tlio genus, etc.: as, for 
example, a fleet of ton stiil (lor ships ) ; a master 
employing now hands (for wnrlcmcn). Compare 
metonymy. 

Then againc it we vso such a word (as many times wo 
doe) by wlilcli wo driiic tbe bearer to conceiiio more or 
Icsse or beyond or otlicnvise then the letter cxprcssctli, 
and it be not by vertiie of the former figures Metapliorc 
nnd Abase and the rest, tlicUrecks then call it Snnccdochc. 

rutlenham, Arte of Eng. Toesle, p. 151. 

synecdochical (sin-ok-dok'i-knl), a. [< "syncc- 
dochic (< Gr. amemhxmuc, implying a synce- 
doehe, < cwcKihxy, .synocdoclio: soo synecdoche) 
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+ -«?.] Of the nature of or expressed by synec- 
doelie ; implying a synecdoche. Drayton. 
syneqdoohioally (sin-ek-dok'i-kal-i), adv. Ac- 
cording to tbo syneedoebieal moiio of speaking; 
by syneedoclie. Bp. I’carson. 

IlrOst I take to mean roof, yet hero used gynecdochicaltg 
for bouse, palace, just as Lat. tectum. 

Amcr. Jour. Philol., VII. SCO. 

synechia (sin-e-la'ii), «. [NL., < Gr. cm*tx£ta, 
continuity^ < bold together, confine, < 

OLn\ together, + Ixav, have, hold.] Aforljid 
union of parts — specifically of the ivis to tho 
cornea (anterior tti/ncchia) or to the anterior sur- 
face of tho capsule of tho lens (posterior si/nc- 
Circular or annular syncclila. Same as ex- 
clusion of the jntpil (\^lnc)l ecc, iimler vjctim'on). — Passa- 
vant's operation for synechia. Sec operation. 
synechiolqgy (si-nek-i-oro-ji), h. [< Gr. ewt- 
eontimiitv, + < /tyctt\ speak: seo 

•olofji/.] 1. The doctrine of tho connection of 
things by ofiiciont and final causation. — 2. 
Tho thoorj* of continuity. 

Also stpiccholofft/. 
synecious, a. Sec synivnous, 
syneephonesis (si-nek-fo-ne'sis-), ». C< Gr. ov- 
iCA9w}7/<7/f, an littoring together, < 
call out or utter togctlior, < cn\ together, + ik- 
9 wtr?r, call out, ^ out, + tpovtiv, jiroduco or 
emit a sound, < quiv/, sound, voice.] In yrmuoy 
a contraction of two syllables into one; sy- 
norcsis. 

synectic (Ki-uok'tik), a. [< LL. itynccticuSf < Gr. 
cv\’tK7th6r, bolding together, oflicieut, < crrrQfn-, 
hold together: synvehm.^ 1. Bringing dif- 

ferent things into real connection. — 2. In tlio 
theory of functions, continuous, monogenotic, 
and monotropic witliin a certain region. 

A ftinctlon of a complex x’nrlablc which Is continuous, 
one- valued, and has a derived function when the varinhlc 
moves In Q certain rcpion of (lie plane Is called hyCanehy 
syjneette in this rccion. JCneye. Brit., XXIV. 72. 

Synectlc cause, f'cc catwc, i.— Syncctic function, a 
continuous, finite, nnd unifonn function. 

synecticity (sin-ek-ti.s'i-ti), «. [< .syncctic + 

•tty.] Tlic character ol’ being synoctlc. 
S^edral (si-nd'drid), a. [< st/ncdr-ou.s + -r/k] 
In 6o/., growing on the angle of a stem, ns loaves 
or other parts. 

synedrial (si-ne«rri-:i!), (7. [< .syncdri~uin + -at.] 
Of or porlainingto a Hyncdriuin. 

The respvct In t%hlch the r.viifdrirtf president was held 
rapidly Increased Uncyc. Brit., XIII. 42S. 

Bynedrion, synedrium (Hi-wcd'ri-pn, -um), h.; 
pl. .synedna (-a). [XL..< Gr. rn'i/dpior, an assem- 
hly, < civfApoe, titling together: see syncdrou.s. 
Ilenco the Hob. form represented by sanhe- 
driiii,'\ An .a»*scmbly, especially a judicial or 
representative assembly; a snidiedrira. 

Al.as! Iiow unworthy, how Incnpalde am I to censure 
the iirocccdiiiKs of that cre.at seimtc, that liljrh synedrion, 
wherein the uIkiIoiii »»f the whole state Is epitomised? 
IfnircU, Vindication of lliinBclf, 1077 (Harl. Mlsc., VI. 

(123). (Varies.) 

The common assertion Indeed that the synedrium was 
at that lime jwactically coinpo'»cd of scrlhcs Is Inconsis- 
tent with tlie known facts of tlio case; the synedrium nl 
that time wa.s u political and not a scliolastlc authority. 

JCncye. Brit., XIII. 424. 

syiiedrous (si-no'driis), a. [< Gr. cireii/ior, sit- 
ting togetlirr, f air, togollicr, + iiipa, .sriit; seo 
synedrat.] In hot., same as syncdral. 
synema (si-no'niH), n. ; pl. syncmata (-ina-tii). 
[For "synnnnn Gr. air, witli, togctlicr, "+ 
rypa, a tlircad.] In hot., the column of com- 
bined filaments in a iiioiiadclpbous flower, as 
in tlio common mallow. 

synentognath (si-ncn'tog-imth), n. A fish of 
tlio suborder Sipientoynnlhi. 

SsTientognathi (sin-cn-log'nri-lbl), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. oi't, together, + (iTilr, udlbiii, + jTiiOof, jaw.] 
A suboider of teleoceiilialous or pbysoclistoiis 
lisbos with tlicbr.Tiic)iial arches well developed, 
tbe tliirdand fourlli .superior pliaryngcnls mueli 
enlarged, nud the inferior i>lmryiigcals eoiissi- 
fied. It ineludes tho families Seomberesocidic 
(or Bxoca tid.T) mid BchinUhr. 
synentognathous (sin-en-tog'nii-thus), a. Per- 
taining to tho Synenlognathi, dr hax'ing tlioir 
cliarnctors. 

sjTieresis, syntEresis (si-ner'e-sis), n. [= F. 
syntrese — Sp. sincresi.s = Pg. syneresh = It. sinc- 
rcsi, < LL. synreresis, < Gr. amrdpeatr, a taking or 
drawing together, syneresis, < avraipelv, gi’asp 
or soizo togctlior, < on', togotlior, -1- aipciv, take, 
seize: see heresy.'} In the contraction 

of two syllables or txvo x’owcl.s into ono; es- 
pecially, contraction of two vowels so us to 
form a diphthong, as ne’er for tiever, Aircidcs tor 
Alrcidcs. 
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synergetic (sin-6r-jet'ik), a. [<Qr.cvvepyijTtK6c, 
cooperative, < avirpyelv, cooperate : see synergy.} 
Working together ; cooperating. — Synergetic 
muscles, tbose muscles wbich collectively subserve a 
certain kind of movement— for example, flexor muscles 
of the leg, flic muscles of the calf, etc. 

Syiiergida (si-ner'ji-tlil), p\. syncryidsc (-&b). 
[NL.,< Gr. cvrrp', DC, working together, + -ida.} 
In hot., either of tho two cells situated at the 
apex of tho embryo-sac, and forming, with the 
oiispherc, the so-ealled egg-apparatus : usually 
in tlio plural. 

A nninnclcnte cell without oospbere, cynergidic, or an* 
tipodiil vesicle. Nature, XLII. 255. 

synergidal (si-n6r'ji-dal), a. [< synergida + 
-at.} Ill hot., of the n.dturo of, resembling, or 
bolonging to synergidro. 
synergism (siu'fr-jizm), n. [< synerg-y 4- -ism.} 
In thcoL, tbe doctrine that there are two effleiont 
agents in regeneration, namely the human will 
and the divino Spirit, which, in the strict sense 
of tho term, cooperate. This theory accordingly 
bolds that the soul has not lost In tbe full all inclination 
toward holiness, nor all power to seek for it under the 
inlliiencc of ordinary motives, 
synergist (siu'er-jist), n. and a. [= P. syncr- 
gislc; < synerg-y + -ist.} I. n. In theol., one 
who holds to tho doctrine of synergism : spe- 
cifically used to designate ono of a party in the 
Lutheran Church, in tho sixteenth century, 
which held this doctrine. 

Melancbtbon . . . was suspected [of having introduced] 
n doctrine said to bo nearly similar to that called Semi- 
rclagian, according to which grace communicated to 
adult persons so os to draw (hem to God required n cor- 
responding action of tliclr own freewill in order to be- 
come effectual. Those who held this tenet were called 
rimcrgiets. Ualtam, Introd. to Literature of Europe, ii, 2. 

II. a. Synergistic. 

Tbo problem took a new form in tbo Synergist contro- 
versy, wliicb discussed tbo nature of tho first impulse in 
conversion. Encyc. Brit., XV. S5. 

synergistic (sin-tr-jis'tik), a. [< synergist -k 
-I'c.] 1. Of or relating to synergism; of the 
nature of synergism : as, tho synergistic contro- 
versj; (a controversy in tho Lutheran Church, in 
tho sixteenth century, regarding synergism). 

Tliey seem to bo logically cognate rather with various 
synergistic types of belief. BiUiotheca Sacra, XLV. 255. 

2. Working together; cooperating. 
sjTiergistical (sin-fcr-jis'ti-kal), a. [< sijncrgis- 
tic + -ft?.] Sjmorgistio. " 

Synergus (si-nCr'gus), ». [NL. (Hartig, 1840), < 
Ur. avrrp)6c, workingtogethor: Bcosyncrgy.} A 
notablo genus of hymenoptorous insects, of the 
cynipidous subfamily InguUinse, tho species of 
wliicli nro guests or commensals in the gttlls of 
true gall-makers of tho same family. Tlie parap- 
sblal grooves of tlie tliorax converge behind ; the second 
abdominal segment occupies tbo whole surface of tbe nb- 
donien : the female antcniirc have fourteen, tbe male fifteen 
Joints. Twelve species nre known in tbe United States, 
synergy (sin'tr-ji), pl. synergies (-pr,). [< 
Gr. awepyitt, joint work, assistance, help, < aw- 
epyeiv, work together, < avrrpybc, working to- 
gctlicr, < en'i’, togctlicr, + "ipyeiv, work: seo 
iriirk. Cf. energy^ A correlation or concourse 
of action between different organs. 

Actions are tlie energies of organs, nnd the synergies 
of groups cf organs. 

G. II. Leu'cs, Probs. of Life nnd Alind, I. Ii. § so. 
synesis (sin'e-sis), n, [NL., < Gr. ainratc, tm- 
dorstanding, intelligence, knowledge, also a 
coming together, union, < avinevai (ind. amisypi), 
nnderstand, perceivo, put together, < air, to- 
gether, + lirai, send, lot go. Tho derivation 
given by Plato, < aimhai (ind. aiveipi), go or 
come together, < air, together, -k icrat (ind. 
c'/'Oi go, is erroneous.] In gram, and rhet., 
constniction according to tho sense, in viola- 
tion of strict BjTitnx. 
synesthesia, n. Seo syn.Tsthcsia. 
synett,_ synettel, n. In her., a cygnet: an old 
term, in tho plural, for several small or young 
swans chargod togctlior upon a scutolieon or 
bearing. 

synethere (sin'o-thor), «. [= P. syncthh-e, < 

NL. Syncthercs, q. v.] A spoeies of tho gouus 
Syncthcrcs; a coendoo. 

Sjtnetheres (si-noth'q-rdz), «. [NL. (Frdd. Cu- 
vier, 18122; really P.pl.,si/Hcf7icrAs); otjan-notap- 
imront,] Thotypical gonusofNi/jieWmin-r. itin- 
cliidcs Neotropical arboreal prclicnsile-tallcd porcupines, 
closely related to .Spidngunis, but dilferlng in the broad 
mid highly arched fioiital region, and tbo greater develop- 
iiiciit of spines. 'I’lio name was pioposcd by F. Cuvier in 
1822, wlieii licdividcd the A nicri can porcupines Into AVcf/ii- 
zoii, Synetltcres, nnd Sjdnngurus. Cercotabes is a synonym. 

Synetherinas (.si-neth-e-rl'n6), n. pl. [NL., < 
Eyilcthcrcs -k -in/e.} A subfamily of ffystricid/e, 
typified by tlie genii.s Syncthcrcs, having the 
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tail prehensile and all four feet four-toed: so 
named (after Syiicthcrina of Gervais, 1852) hy 
J. A. Allen in 1877. Also called Spliiiigitrime 
and Ccycohibitwc. 

synetherine (si-neth'e-rin), a. and n. I. a. Of 
or pertaining to the Si/nctltcrinn; ; sphingurino ; 
cereolahine. 

II. ». A sjTiethere. 

Syngamidse (sin-gam'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Sipt- 
(jamus + Afarailj'of nematoid worms, 

tj’pified by the genus Sijngam us. 

Syngamus (sing'ga-mus), n. [NL. (Siehold), < 
Gr. ai'v, together, + >«/«)£■, marriage.] In Ver- 
mes, a genus of nematoids or strougyics, be- 
longing to the family Strongglidee, or made typo 
of the Sgiigamidee : same as Sdcrostoiiia, 1. 
They infest various animals. S. iraclteaUs 
causes in fowls the disease called gajws. 
Syngenesia (sln-je-no'si-jl), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 

together, -i- yiveaic, generation. Cf. sgii- 
genesis.2 The nineteenth class of plants in 
the so.vual system of Linnrous, the Compositic 
of the natural system, the naino alluding to 
their united anthers, which thenco are now 
c.alled sgngeucsious. There are, accordinp to him, C 
orders, namely Pohjgamia trqualia. Pohjgamia ttupcrjhtn, 
Pnli/gamia frmlranca, Potiignmia nccCRsario, Pdlijgamia 
scgrcijala, and Monogamia. T lie ttiistle, tansy, daisy, soutli- 
eniivood, sunflower, and marigahi arc e.yamples. See Coin- 
posit.T, and cut under stamen. 
syngenesian (sin-je-ne'shan), a. [< Sgugciiesia 
-f -n«.] In hot., of or pertaining to the class 
Sgugciiesia. 

syngenesious (sin-jo-ne'shusl, a. [As Sgngciir- 
sia + -oiis.'i 1. In tot., united hy the edges in- 
to a ring, as the 
anthers of Cum- 
posil.r, etc. ; 
also (said of 
stamens or of 
flowers), having 
the anthers so 
united. — 2. In 
oniilh., sjmdae- 
tyl, ns tlio foot 
of a kingfisher. 

See cut under 
.sijiidacigl. 
syngenesis (sin- 
len'o-sis), ii. 

[NL., < Gr. ei r, 
together, + 
luf. generation.] 

Reproduction in which a male and a female take 
part, one furnishing spermatozoa and the other 
an otnim, so that the suhstniiee of the embryo is 
aetimllv derived from both [inrents. Tins is tlie 
rule, perhaps wltliuut exception, in sexual peiiomtloii, and 
opposes tile view of tile sperniists, tliat tile cuiliryo eoiucs 
from tile male element, for tlie development of wlileli tile 
female ftiriiislies only the nidus, and that of the ovulists, 
that the embryo Is derived entirely from tlie female, the 
male prineiple nlfording only the requisite stlmiilus to 
development. As a doctrine or theory', one form of syui- 
penesis supposes every perm to contain the perms of all 
generations to come, and is opposed to epigenesis. 

The theory of in/ngenesis, wlilcli considers the embryo to 
be the product of both male and female, is as old ns rin- 
pedocles. G, 11. Leires, Aristotle, p 303, 

Orowtli, therefore, was, on this hypothesis (of Butfoirs], 
a process partly of simple evolution, and partly of uhat 
has been termed sgngencsis. Ilnxteg, Evol. in blol. 

Syngenetic (sin-.io-net'ik), a. [< stjugoicais, af- 
ter t/oictic.] Keproduced by mcnas of both 
parents, male and female; of or pertaining to 
syngenesis: as, a syngcnctic process; a f'ljiujc- 
vcfic theory. 

Syngeneticeae (sin'^je-ne-tis'e-e). V. pi. [NL. : 
SCO sijngoictir.'] A small family of phmosporous 
algro of doubtful nature, embracing two genera 
— Ilndniru.s, with a slimy filamentous tliallus 
a foot long, growing in fresh running water, 
and ClironiO}tli!/(o)}, which is epiphytic within 
the cells of Sphagfinm and other aquatic mosses, 
syngenite (sin'jc-nit), v. [So called because 
related to pohjluilitf ; < Gr. criijjn’/yr, born with, 
congenital, < ci r, with, + ^iyreoOni, bo born.] A 
hydrous sulphate of calcium and potassium, oc- 
curring in monoclinic crystals which are color- 
less or milky-white. It is found in cavities in 
rock-salt at Kalusz in Galicia, Austria-Hun- 
gary. Also called . 

Syngnatha(sing'na-thji), n.pl. [NL. (Latreille, 
1802), < Gr. rrr, together, 4- ; rafyor, jaw.] An 
order of myriapods, the carnivorous centipods; 
i\\Q ('Jiilopo(l<i : so called from the conformation 
of the mouth-parts in comparison with CliHof/- 
naiha. 

Syngnathi (sing'nu-tln), n. ;>?. [NL.. pi. of 

Sijnfjnatltus, q.v.] Tn a suborder of lopho- 



b) ngene'imis Mimcrs of ^enretd 
1. floret. ni.ii:nirieil . a, section of floret, 
nt.iynifleil. 


branch fishes having a fistulous snout and no 
ventral fins, as tlie iiipe-fishes, sea-horses, and 
related forms. See Hippocamjikliej Syngnatli- 
klic. 

Syngnathid» (sing-nath'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
tSgngnnihns + -klic.'] A family of lophobran- 
ciiiato fishes, typified by the genus SijngnathnSf 
to which difTercnt limits have been assigned. 
(«) In the c.wlier systems, including the sea-horses or 
Ilippocampida with the true Syngnathid/c. (&) In Oill’s 
system of clnssiflcation, limited to those pipc-ftshes which 
have the body long and straight and the tail not prehen- 
sile, thus excluding the Ili 2 ipocampxdie. See cut under 
jtipe-ft^h. 

syngnathoid (sing'nil-tboid), a. and n. [< Sgiig- 
tialliiis + -Old.] I. n. Pertaining to tho Sgiig- 
ualhidic, or having tboir cliaractcrs. 

II. II. A fish of the family Sgiigiiathidic. 
syngnathous (sing'na-tims), a. [< NL. "sgiig- 
iiatliiis, adj., < Gr. aiv, together, + yraOoc, ,iaw.] 
1. In ilgriapoda, of or pertaining to tlie Sgiig- 
natlin; ehilopod, as a centiped. — 2. In ichtli., 
iiaving tlie jaws united and drawn out into a 
tubular snout, at tlio end of which is the moutli ; 
of or pertaining to tho Sgiigiiathidic. 
Syngnathus (sing'nii-thus), n. [NL. (Artedi, 
173S; Linnrons): seo sinigiinthmis.J A genus 
of fishes, typical of tho family Sijiigiiathidir. 
It originally included all the species of the modern fami- 
lies Syngnathidic .and JIij>pocamjnd(r, but it is now re- 
stiiclcd to about 30 species of the former faintly. See 
cut under pijie jiidt. 

syngonidium (sing-go-iiid'i-um), pi. syngo- 
nidia (-il). [NL., < Gi*. mv, together, + NL. 

gonidiuniy q. v.] In hoLy a platygonidiiim; an 
agglomeration of gonidia connected together 
by a mombrano. 

SyngoniefB (sing-gp-nro-e), n. jd. [NL. (A. 
Kiigler, 1887), < SgngonUim + -c.r.] A subtribo 
of plants, of tho order Aracac and tribo Cofo- 
casioidciCy consisting of two American genera, 
Si/tigoniain (the type) and rorphgrospatha. 
syngonimium(sing-gp-niin'i-ura), pl..<?y/f//o- 
ftimia (-ji). [NL., < Gr. acr, togetlicr, + NL. 

gntnmimn, q. v.] In hot.y an agglomeration of 
gonimia. 8co gonimiuwy gonkhum. 
Syngonium (sing-g6'ni-\im), «. [NL. (Schott, 
182U). so called from tho united fruit; < Gr. <Jt 7 - 
)orof, born together, cognate, < aiV, together, + 

; iyvtcOaiy bo born.] A genus of inonocotylcdo- 
nous plants, of tho order Jr«cc«T, typo of tho 
subtribe Syngouic/c. it Is clmractcrized by ncllinb- 
inp filiruliby stem, stamens connate into n prismatic body, 
and laihcrent ovaries with anatropous basilar ovules soli- 
tar)- In their one or two cells. The fruit is a mucllnffl- 
notis syncaiTi. composed of co.alescent berries with black 
obovoid seeds w Itbout albumen, and mainly composed of 
the larcc embryo. There are about 10 specie.s, natives of 
tropical America, from the West Indies and Mexico to 
hrarll. Tliey arc irrcKularcllmiiers. rooting at the nodes, 
and there ticarliig long-stalked leaves, the earlier arrow- 
shaped. tile later tlirec- to nlnc-dtvidcd. The llowcrs arc 
produced on a monrcclous spadix, tlie staininnte part club- 
shaped and much longer, borne In a still longer spatlic, 
viiich consists of an ovoid persistent tube and a shell- 
sliaped, finally rcllc.xcd, and deciduous upper section. 
S. nunfnm. long cultivated under the name Caladiutn. is 
known in Jamaica ns /r^iuf^cr, from Its five-parted leaves, 
syngrapb (siug'gi-af), [< L. ayugraphOy < Gr. 
cv)')pa<pi/y a written contract, a bond, a cove- 
nant, < GV)yp(i(^tiVy note down, draw np (a con- 
tract, etc.), < ch’y together, + )\Tite.] 

A writing signed by both or all tho parties to 
a contract or bond. 

I went to court tills evening, and had much discourse 
wltli Dr. Basiers. one of his Majesty's chaplains, thegrente 
IravcHcr, nlio shew'd me tlie fyngr(i}dix and original sub- 
scriptions of divers Eastern ratrlarchsaiul Aslan Churches 
to our Confession. Evelyn, Di.ary, Oct. 20, 1002. 

synidrosis (sin-i-drd'sis), «. [NL., < Gr. arr, 
with, together, + hV^wr, sweat, perspiration.] 
A eoneurrent sweating. 

Synistatat (sin-is-tu't|Gt V.ph [NL. (Fnbricius, 
177.3), iiTOg. < Gr. <7n7a7(dra/), sot together (seo 
syfikm)y + -riff/2.] A division of insects with 
biting month-parts, containing those wlioso 
maxilla' are connate with tlie labium, and cor- 
responding in part to tlie yenroptera. 
synizesis (sin-i-zG'sis), v.’y pi. synizeyes (-sez). 
[< 1 j. sijuizcfiis. < Gr. a collapse, a con- 

traction of two vowels into one, < arivCui’f/r, col- 
lapse, shrink np, < aivy together, + rCumr, set- 
tle down, sink in, < ICf/r, sent, place, sit do\Nm.] 
1. In wed., closure of the pupil; an obliteration 
of the pupil of tho eye, causing a total loss of 
vision. — 2. In graw.y the combination into ono 
syllable of two vowels that would not form a 
diphthong. 

synnett, Same as sriiwc/i. 
synneurosist (sin-mVro'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. frer- 
vevpuafCy a joining, union by sinews, < civ, to- 
gether, + vcvpovy a sinew, tendon, nerve : see 
verre.'] In anat., connection of parts, as raov- 



Synocil of a Sponce (higlily magnified, 
m section). 

synocih /, an undifTercntiated tissue- 
cell ; jr, multipolar ganclion-cells. 


able joints, by means of ligaments : same as 
sgndcstiiosis. [The word belongs, like aponeurosis, to a 
nomenclature in which nerve was not distinguished from 
sinew, tendon, or ligament.] 

synocha (sin'o-kij), Ji. [NL., fem. (se. fchris. 
fever) of sgiwclms, continued: see synocliiis.'] 
A continued fever. 

Synochal (sin'o-kal), a. [< sijiiocha + -n?.] In 

mcd., of or pertaining to synoeha Synochal 

fever. Same as synocha. 

synochoid (siu'd-koid), a. [< sgiioclius + -oil?.] 

Of tbe nature of or resembling synoebns Syn- 

ochoid fever. See/ercri. 

synochus (sin'o-kus), n. [NL., < Gr. avvoxa^, 
joined togotlier, contimied, < cvvtxsiv, bold to- 
gether, in pass, be continuous, < cvr, together, 
+ ixcir, bold.] A continued fever, 
synocil (sin'p-sil), n. [< Gr. avv, tvith, + -o- + 
NL. cillimii'j, on model of ciiidocil,'] A fila- 
mentous forma- 
tion of certain 
sponges, sup- 
posed to bo a 
sense-organ, per- 
haps of tlie na- 
ture of an eye. It 
consists of a collec- 
tion of multipolar 
cells, each Iiaving 
one of the poles 
drawn out into a 
long filament, these 
filaments being bun- 
dled in a cylinder or 
narrow cone suggest- 
ing therod-and-cone 
layer of the retina. 

Jl. von Lcndcnfdd. 

synocreate (si- 
nok'ro-fit), a. [< 

Gr.o;'i’’, together. 

+ E. ocmite.] In 
hot., uniting together on tho opposite side of 
tlie stem from the leaf, and inelosing the stem 
in a sheath: noting stipules so characterized. 
Compare ocrcatc, 2. 

synod (sin'od), II. [Early mod. E. also sgiiodc, 
siiiiidc; < F! si/iiodc = Sp. sliiodo = Pg. sgiiodo 
z= It. .siliodo, < L. sgiiodiis, < Gr. orvodo;, a com- 
ing togetlicr, an assembly, meeting, synod, < 
dll’, together, + 666;, way, road. Cf. exode, exo- 
dus.] 1. An assembly of ecclesiastics or other 
cliureh dologates duly convoked, pursuant to 
tho law of tho church, for tho discussion and 
decision of ecclesiastical affairs; an ecclesias- 
tical council. Synods or councils are of five kinds — 
ecumenical, gcncraJ, national, provincial, and diocesan. 
For definition of their several characteristics, see conn- 
cil, 7. 

Wliy sJimild you have a Synod, when you have a Convo- 
cation already, which is a Synod? 

Scldcn, Table-Talk, p. lOS. 

T'vico a )ear. in accordance with the canonical institu- 
tions of Christian antiquity, had it been ordered of old in 
an English Council that ever)' bishop and his priests should 
meet together in fynod; tlie common form of proceeding 
\Nhlch was used in these early clerical gemotes is believed 
to lie still extant. A*. IF. 2>i‘xo;i, Hist. Church of Eng., xix. 

They [tlie btsJiops] had large estates which tliey held of 
tho king, scats In the national council, preeminence in the 
national fojnod, and places in the general councils of the 
churcli. StuOb'f, Const. Hist., § 378. 

Spocificnlly — 2, In Prosbj'teriaii clmrches, tho 
court which ranks above' tho presbytery, and 
cither is subordinate to a general assembly (as 
in most of tho larger denominations) or is it- 
self tho supreme court of the church, in the for- 
mer case the presbyteries of the whole church arc grouped 
lnto6)iiods, each of which comprises all the parishes or 
congregations of a partirular district. Tlie members of 
the synod arc In most cases the members of all the pres- 
byteries within its bounds; but in some churches the court 
is composed of delegates from the presbyteries. 

3. A meeting, convention, or .council. 

Had a parliament 
Of fiends and furies in a eynod sat, 

And devis’d, plotted, parlied, and contriv’d, 

They scarce could second this. 

Ifcyivood, Fair Maid of the Wcst(\Vorks, ed. 1S74, II. 350), 
■Well liavo ye judged, well ended long dcb.ate, 

Synod of gods ! Ulilton, 1\ L., ii. 391. 

4. In nsfrou.y a conjunction of two or more 
planets or stars. 

To the blanc moon 

ITcr office they prescribed ; to the other five 
Their planetary motions and aspects, 

In se.xtile, siiunre, or trine, and opposite, 

Of noxious etficacy, and when to join 
In Fitnod unbenign. Milton, P. L., x. GGl. 

Holy Governing Synod (of all the Russias), a synod 
which is the highest ecclesiastical authority in the Rus- 
sian Churcli. It consists of several metropolitans and 
other prelates and officials — the chief procurator of the 
synod representing the czar. It was instituted by Peter 
tho Great in 1721, to supply the place of the patriarch 
of Moscow. The last patriarch had died about 1700, and 
Peter would not allow’ tlie appointment of a successor, 
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tliinkinK the power of the patriarchal olllce too great. Synodontis (sin-o-don'tis), 11. [NIj. (Curier, 
Tlie orthodox national church of the kingdom of Greece / Qj. together, + iSoic (oSmr-) = E. 

!’d“^ro.Sof anrpKfe^^^^^ A -genns Sf SilurUL-c baring 

composed of clergy and laity.— Robber synod. Same as nearly 20 species, as the shall, o. scitai. 
latrociniiim, 2 . synodsmanf (sin'odz-man), n, A questman or 

synodal (sin'od-al), a. and h. [< L. sij}W(lalis, sidesman (see these words). [^Rare.] 

< synod: see^ynod.] - - - - - 

to or proceeding from a s}'nod; 


Smodal declarations pronounced such ordinations in- 
valid. Jer. Taylor^ Works (cd. 1835), II. 100. 

Ordinance, provincial or f^ynodal. 

It. ir. Dixon, Hist. Church of Hng., ii. 
Synodal examiner, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., an ecclesias- 
tic appointed by a diocesan synod to c.xaminc into the 
qualillcationsof candidates for benefices.— S 3 Tl 0 dal let- 
ter. See 2. 

II. n. If. A payment made by the clergy to 


I. «. Pertaining Syiiodus{sin'o-dus), h. [NL. (Gronovius, 17C3; 
1 ; sjmodical. Bloch and Schneider, 1801), < Gr. evv, together. 


+ odotf = E. tooth .'] ' 1. In ichth., a genus of 
fishes, typical of the family SynodonikUc : later 
(1817) called Savru.c. it contains the lirard-flshcs or 
snake-fishes, as S. foetemt, tlie sand-pike of the Atlantic 
coast of America, and S. ludoccps of the opposite coast. 
Another species, usually included in this genus, is also 
separated as Trachinocephalus mifops. See cut under S'*/- 
nodontid/r. 

2t. A genus of crustaceans. LatrcillCy 1824. 


their bishop at the time of their attendance at synfficeosis (si-ne-se-6'sis), ii. _[< Gv. ayioiKeioi- 

(T/r, association, < <7W’o^^f/ol'J’, unite as Iiiends or 

kinsmen, < evvy together, + o^^c/oim, make one’s 
own, < otKctoCy belonging to one’s house, < o//»of, 
a house: see economy.] In rhet., combination 
of statements seemingly contradictory: as, *^A 
miser owns what he owns as Httlo as what ho 
does not own.” 

This godly and decent Order . . . hath been so altered synoeciOUS, synecioUS (si-ne'shitis), a. [< Gr. 
by planting in . . . Legends wUh multitude of Re- cinoiKiay a living or dwelling together, < gvvoikoc, 


the s^mod. 

You do not pay your procurations only, hut our cathe- 
draticals and gynodals also. 

Rp. Ilacicet, Abp. Williams, ii. 54. (Davies, under cathc- 

{dratical.) 

2. A constitution made in a pro^nncial or dio- 
cesan synod. 


spends, . . . Commemorations, and SynodaU. 

Boole of Common Prayer [English], Concerning the 
[Service of the Church. 

synodiant (si-no'di-an), n. [< synod + -ian.] 
A member of a synod. 

Of such as dislike the Sj’nod, none falls heavier upon it 
than a London divine, charging the synodiant to have taken 
a previous oath to condemn the opposite party on what 
termes soever. Fuller, Ch. Hist., X. v. 5. 

synodic (si-nod'ik), a. [< L. synodicus, < Gr. 
GwoCiKd^f < (Tovodo?, a synod: see synod.] Same 
as synodical, 

synodical (si-nod'i-kal), a. [< synodic + -al.] 

1. Pertaining to or transacted in a synod: as, 
synodical proceedings or forms. 

As there were no other synods in the days of Uniformity 
than the convocations of the clergy, it has been necessary 
to resort to them wherever it has been desirable to dignify 
any measure of the Reformation by alleging for it synodi- 
eal authority. R. ir. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xxi. 

2. In astron,, pertaining to a conjunction or two 
successive conjunctions of the heavenly bodies. 


living in the same house, living together, < cvi'ot' 
Kt'iv, live together, < evv, together, + ohfir, live, 
dwell, < oiKo^y house.] In hot.: (a) Having male 
and female flowers in one head, as is common 
in the Compos'itfc. (h) Havingmalc and female 
organs in the same receptacle, as many mosses, 
a previous oath to condemn the opposite party on what SyilOBCUS (si-ne kus), n. L^hi. (J. liOUlcl, lo4.i, 

" rp..n... nu rrs-* a- s in tUo fopm 6’y«ojm-),< Gf. cmwKOf, Uving togc- 

thor : see syncccious.] 1. In ornith.f H genus of 
quails, peculiar to the Australian region . Several 
species are described, as S. australis, S. sordidus, S. dic^ 
mentis, and S. cervimis. They are known as siraipp-quail. 
2. In cntom.y a genus of hymenopterous in- 
sects, of the family Vespida;. SaussurCf 1852, 
synomosy (sin'o-m6-si), Ythsynonwsics (-siz), 
[< Gr. cvviopoGin, a conspiracy, an oath-bound 
league, < <ri’vo//rfva/, swear along witb, < ffiV, to- 
gether,-!- d//vina/, swear, affirm b}^ oath.] Sworn 
brotherhood; conspiracy; also, a secret society; 
a league or association under oath; a band of 
conspirators. 


—Synodical month. SeemonfA, i.— Synodlcalrevo- ssmonym (sin'6-mra), n. {^Also synonyme (for- 

lution of a planet, with respect to the sun, the period t _i — i 

whicli elapses between two consecutive conjunctions or 
oppositions. The period of the synodical revolution of 
Jlercury is 116 days, that of Venus is 584, that of JIars 
780, that of Jupiter 398, that of Saturn 378, that of Uranus 
370, and that of Neptune 367^. 

synodically (si-nodM-kaM), adv. 1. By the 
authority of a synod. 

The spirit of God hath directed us . . . to address our- 
selves to the church, that in plenary council and assem- 
bly she may synodically determine controversies. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 341. 

2. In a synod; so as to form a synod. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, in a letter (wrote, very prob- 
ably, with the advice and consent of his clergy synodically 
convened), . . . explains the doctrine. 

Waterland, Works, II. viii. 

Simodist (sin'od-ist), n. [< synod + -tsf.] One 
who adheres to a synod. 

Tliese synodists thought fit in Latin as yet to vail their 
decrees from vulgar eyes. Fuller. (Imp. Diet.) 

syiiod-mant(sin'qd-man), 71. 1. Amemberofa 
synod. 5. .Buffer, fiudibras, II. iii. — 2. Same as 
synodsman. 

Synodontid® (sin-o-don'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < 

Synodus {-odoiit-) + -ids:.'] A family of inio- 
mous fishes, exemplified hythe genus Syiwdus. 

The body is long and cigar-shaped, covered with regular 
scales and without pliosphorescent spots; the mouth is 
deeply cleft ; its upper arch is formed by the elongated 


merly also, as L., in plural synonyma, some 
times used as an E. singular) ; < F. synonyme = 
Sp, sinonimo =s Pg. synonymo =s It. sinoninw, < 
L. synonymum, <. Gr. cvvuvvpovy a word having 
the same meaning with another, ncut. of avvcj^ 
vu//of, having the same name or leaning, < avv, 
together, + bvopa, name : see onyni. Cf. anonym, 
antonym, homonym, etc.] 1. A word having 
the same signification as another; one of two 
or more words which have the same meaning; 
by extension, a word having nearly the same 
meaning as another; one of two or more words 
which in use cover to a considerable extent the 
same ground: the opposite of antonym. 

Change the structure of the sentence, substitute one 
synonyme for another, and the whole clfect is destroyed. 

Macaulay, Jlilton. 

Synonyms are words of like significance in the main, 
but with a certain unlikeness as well. 

Trench, Study of Words, p. 173. 


synonymic 

Kymphtta gives way to Castalia ; ,. 4 rift/nn'a arr/to^n of Raft- 
nesnuc to Adlumia junyosa of Alton; TroUms Amencaiia of 
Muhlenberg to T. 'inrus of Salisburj’ ; etc. (5) Zoblogists 

usually adoptadifiei cut datensthestarting-point. IiiLng- 

land and on the continent of Europe this is generally 1- Gi*, 
the date of the twelfth edition of the “Systema Naturre 
(with an express exce ption in favor of the genera (not the 
species) of Brisson, 17i.O) ; American zoologists nearly all 
start from 1758, the date of the tenth edition of the work 
named. This difference of dates is the chief incoropati- 
bilitv of two schools which have become known as the 
EnniUh and the .ilTnenean, neither of whieh has thus far 
yielded the point to the other. The former school con- 
tends that 17CC (the date of the last edition of the “Sys- 
tema,” revi-^ed by the author himself) repicsents the com- 
pletion of the Linnean binomial system in zoology, the 
earlier editions having been but provisional or tentative ; 
the latter school maintains that 175S is the date w hen that 
system was first formally anil consistently applied to zo- 
ology. In practice the whole matter of synonyms is ex- 
tremely complicated by vai ions considerations other than 
tlie single question of priority in any given case — as. for ex- 
ample, the adequacy or exclusive pertinence of the diagno- 
sis upon which a name rests; rccognizability of a descrip- 
tion; acceptation of a name in a wide or a narrow sense by 
diffeient authors ; transference or cioss-use of a name by 
different authors; erroneous identification and consequent 
wrong applications of a name; rejection of a name for one 
of several different reasons and introduction of another 
name in its stead; the question whether use of a name in 
botany precludes its subsequent use in zoolog>' (and con- 
versely); the question whether the same name can be an 
onym in more than one of the numerically enormous or- 
ders of insects ; and, particularly, the biological question (a 
matter necessarily ot ex-pert opinion) of what constitutes 
a genus, specie-, subspecies, etc. To all the above consid- 
erations (besides which various others could he adduced) 
is to be added especially, in accounting for the vast niim- 

berof synonyms which encumber zoological nomenclature 

the incessant redescription and renaming of species and 
genera in ignorance of the fact (or ignoring the fact) that 
they had been named before, or mistaking them for valid 
when they are not. One singular class of synonyms is mere- 
ly verbal. arising from corrections of malformed w'ords, 
which, when properly respelled, are seen to be literally 
identical with other names from which they had appeared 
different by the misspelling; and with this class of syno- 
nyms is related another, arising from a mere difference in 
termination (as of gender, for example, Picus and Pica), 
inflection, etc. (as Synodus, Synodoi\, Synodontus, Synodon^ 
tis). Literal quibbles of this sort have proved so frequent- 
ly vexatious tliat the American school has declared that 
a word must subsist precisely as originally printed, no 
matter how malformed or misspelled, unless a typograph- 
ical error be manifest, and that any two words which are 
differently spelled are tenable as different names, if the 
distinction be anything moreor other than mere change of 
terminaflon (as -us, -a, -urn, or -Ues and -itis, as distinguish- 
ing grammatical gender) In*cspective of the law of pri- 
ority, and also of any such moot points as are above cited, 
the rules of nomenclature require (1) that no specific or 
snbspeciflc name shall be used twice in the same genus; 
and (2) that no generic name, or name of any higher group, 
shall be used twice in the animal kingdom. There is thus, 
theoretically, but a single onjui (tenable binomial desig- 
nation) of ever>’ species, and a singleonym of every genus 
or highergroup— ’all other designations being in ever)’ case 
synonyms. Tractically, however, the case is far from any 
such simplicity and uniformity; alternative technical 
names incessantly recur in the literature of zoology ; and 
the synonymy of numberless species, genera, etc., is in al- 
most inextricable confusion. The number of synonyms 
in zoology vastly exceeds that of the onyms ; most species 
which have long been known have acquired a larger num- 
ber of New Latin synonyms than of English names; very 
many have been placed in a dozen or more different genera, 
and have been described under as many different specific 
names— the various combinations of whicli generic and 
specific designations are a third source of uncounted syn- 
onyms. Such uncertainty and inconvenience have resulted 
from all these nomenclatiiral vagaries that some zoolo- 
gists do not hesitate to ignore the fundamental law of pri- 
ority, and continue to call a species by the technical name 
by which it has been oftenest called alreadj'. Such con- 
sensus of the nomenclators has at least the advantage of 


presenting better-known instead of less-known names. 

2. A word of obo language which corresponds synonyma (si-non'i-m|i), 7i. pi. [L., pi. of syno- 

in meaning with a word in another language. '' 

See heteronym, 2, paronym, 2, and the quota- 



tion from Camden under synonymizc . — 3. In 
nat. hist, a systematic name lla^•ing the same, 
or approximately the same, meaning or ap- 
plication as another which has superseded it; 
a technical name which, hy the rules of no- 
menclature, is not tenable. Tlie question of the ac- 
ceptance of a generic or a specific name depends upon 
the law of priority, (a) Botanists take 1753, the year of 
tiie publication of Linnaius’s “Species Plantarmn,'* as the 
starting-point for both genera and sjiecies, since in this 

T.i: fr.,. Oief 


nxjmnm, a synonj-m: see synonxjm.'] Synonyms. 

Ivfor. As I am the state-Bcout, you may think me an in- 
former. 

Mast. They are synoixyma. 

Massinger, Emperor of the East, i. 2. 

[In the following quotation the word is erroneously treated 
as a singular, with an English plural synonymas. 

All the synonymas of sadness were little enough to ex- 
press this great weeping. 

Vcr. Tai/for, Works (ed. 1835), I. 74.1 

synonymalt (si-non'i-mal), a. [< synonym + 
■at] SjTionymous. 


publication binomials were for the fust time systemati- ^ -x 

cally adopted. The naming of a botanical species con- synonymallyt (si-non i-mal-i), adv. bynony- 

sists in conferring upon it two appellations, a generic and mously. 

- specific; and adequate publication consists in issuing svnonvmatic (si-non-i-mat'ik), a. [< synonym 
nrinted tliamiosis sufficient to nlcntify the plant nith ^ Same as si/nolitjmio or syitontjmical, 


Sy/totfouifi^ce.— A lizard fish (Trac/n'iioce/hnlus vt^efs). 

(From Report of U. S. Fish Commission.) 

intermaxillaries; and the supramaxillaries arc rudimen- 
tary or absent. The dorsal fin is short and siibmedian, 
the anal moderate, the pectorals are well developed, and 
the ventrals, also well developed, are not far behind the 
pectorals. Tlie species chiefly inhabit the tropic.al and 
warm seas ; six reach the shores of the United States, four 
on the eastern and two on the western coast. Also Sauri- 
d/r, Saurina. 

Synodontin® (sin"6-cloii-ti'iie), n. jd. [< Syno- 
diis (-odont-) + -ilia;.'] The Synodontldic as a 
subfamily of ScopeUdw. 


a printed diagnosis sufficient to identify the plant uith 
certainty. The earliest name conferred after the above 
date is the name by which, accouliiig to the law of pri- 
ority, the plant must be known, providing, of course, 
that the classification is correct; and it is held that a 
strict adherence to this rule is essential in older to a 
stable systematic nomenclature. Since plants have often 
been placed in a >vrong genus, the question arises whether 


being a purer form of these words, now more 
frequently employed by naturalists. The word 
differs in use from synonymous ; we speak of a synony- 
malic list of words (as the several synonyms of a plant or 
an animal), but say of the synonyms themselves that they 
ai'e synonymous. 


the absolutely first specific name is to he retained, or the cTmc\r\^rme^ )i See .<=mnon}nn 
^ flmtvvn/iiRPd with the riirht genus name: the former Synonyme, n, _ oee byiwnym. 


first that was used with the right genus name; the former a z/ 

is the accepted alternative. The names thus discarded are SynOHyiUlC (Siu o-mm IK), a. 
called synonyms, though in a broader sense all the names . - - . 

from w’liich the selection is made arc synonyms. On ac- 
count of unsettled usage synonyms must often be quoted. 

In obedience to the law of priority, Nuttall’s name Carya, 
by wliich the hickory has been knoivn since 1818, becomes 
a synonym of Hicoria, the earlier name of Raflnesrjue; 


[= F. synony- 

miqne; sy)ionym + -/c.] 1. Sjmouymous. — 

2. Of or pertaining to synonj’ins. 

Tlie name used by Doublcday in his synonymic lists of 
British Lepidoptera. 

Stainton, British Butterflies, II. 447. (Encyc. Diet.) 



synonymical 

synonymical (sin-o-niin'i-kal), 0 . [< synonymic 
+ -rt/.] Synonymic. 

synonymicon (sin-o-nim'i-kon), n. [< Gr. as if 
^cvvDvviuKoVy neut. of ^cvvovvyiKog, an assumed 
original of synonymic,'] A dic- 

tiouaiy of synonymous words. IV, Taylor. 
[Rare.] 

ssmonymics (sin-o-nim'iks), n. [PI. of syno- 
nymic (SCO -?C5).] ’ Same as synonymy. 
synonymise, v. t. Seo synonymizc. 
synonymist (si-non'i-mist), n. [< synonym + 
-ist.] One who collects and explains synonjnns ; 
specifically, in nat. liisi.., one who collects the 
different names or synonyms of animals or 
plants. 

S3monymity (sin-o-nim'i-ti), n. [< synonym + 
~ity.] The state of being sjmon 3 ’moiis ; sy- 
non^'iny. 

To found any harmonic theories on tlie synonymity of 
tones in any temperament, when tliere is known to be no 
synonymity in nature, and wlien the artificial synonymity 
thus engendered varies from temperament to tempera- 
ment, is only comparable to deducing geometrical conclu- 
sions from the mere practical constiuction of figures. 

Tills, in nelmholt 2 ’a Sensations of Tone, App., p. CGO. 

synonymize (si-uon'i-miz), ?•. t.; pret. and pp. 
synonynuzed^ ppr. synonymiziny. [< synonym 
+ -izc.] To express by words of the samo 
meaning; express the meaningof lyan equiva- 
lent in the same or another language. Also 
spelled synonytnisc. 

This word “fortis” wee may synonymize after all these 
fasliions: stout, hardy, valiant, doughty, couragious, ad- 
uentrous, brave, bold, daring, intrepid. 

Camden, Remains, p. 42. 

svnonjrmoiis (si-non'i-mus), a. [< Gr. Gin’(jvv/.io^, 
naming the same name or moaning: seo syno- 
nym.] Having the character of a synonym; ex- 
pressingthe samo idea; equivalent in meaning. 

You arc to banish out of your discourses all sj/nony- 
moiis terms, and unnecessary multiplications of verbs and 
nouns. Addison, I'atlcr, No. 253. 

Instead of regarding the practice of parsimony as low 
or vicious, [the Romans] made it synonymous even witli 
probity. Goldsmith, The Boo, No. 5. 

Synon}Tnou8 relates. Sec heteronymous relates, under 
heteronymous. 

synonymously (si-uon'i-mus-li), adv. In a 
synonjTnous manner; in the same sense; with 
the samo moaning. Imp. Diet. 
synon3rmy (si-non'i-mi), n.; pi. sytionymics 
(-miz). [< F. mjuonymic = Sp. sinoiiimia = Pg. 
synniumia = It. sinoiiimia, < h.syiionymia, < Gr. 
cmiuw/iia, likeness of name or meaning, a sjti- 
onym, < cvv6vvpo(, having like name or mean- 
ing: seo syiioiiym.'\ 1. The quality of being 
synonymous, or of expressing tlio same mean- 
ing by different words. Imp. Diet. — 2. Inrliet., 
a figure hy which words of the samo meaning 
are used to amplify a discourse. — 3t. A thing 
of the samo name. 

We having three rivers of note synonymies with her. 

Seldcn, Illustrations of Drayton's rolyolbion, ii. 

4. A system of syiioujTTis ; a collection of syii- 
onjTus; also, the study of s^monyms; tlio iiso 
of synonjTus in expressing different shades of 
meaning; the discrimination of synon^uns; es- 
pecially, in nat. hist., the sifting of synonjuns 
to determine the onjuns. in botany and zodlogj’ 
the synonymy of a species of plant or animal, in the con- 
crete. is a list of the seveml ditfeicnt names uhich have 
been applied to it by its various describers or classifiers, 
implying on the synonymist’s part the discrimination not 
only of tfie synonyms of the species, but of the homonyms 
of related species, for the especial purpose of determining 
the onym of each species. Thus, Falco fuscus and Falco 
ohscurtis may be synonyms of one and the same species of 
falcon, yet Falco /tisciis may be a homonym of two dilfcr- 
ent species of falcon, and It may bo that neither name is 
the onyin of either of these species. Synonymy in natu- 
ral histoiy has become of late years so extensive and so 
intricate that probably no naturalist has mastered the 
subject beyond the line of some one narrow specialty. 
Synonymatic lists for single species extending over several 
pages of an ordinaiy book are of no infrequent occuiTenee. 
See synonym, 3. 

The inconveniences arising from the want of a good 
Nomenclature were long felt in Botany, and are still felt 
in Mineralogy. The attempts to remedythem by <S'/riont/- 
mics arc very iiieifectivc, for such comparisons of syno- 
nymes do not supply a sjstematic nomenclature. 

Whcwell, I’hilos. of Inductive Sciences, I. p. Ixw. 

ssmophthalmia (siu-of-thal'mi-ii), n. [< Gr. 
oyi', together, + u^0a/fi6g, cyo.] In tcraiol. , sumo 
as cyclopia. Also synophthalmns. 
synoph^y (si-nof'i-ti), ??. lu the cohesion 
of several embiyos. Coolcc. 
synopsis (si-nop'sis), n.‘, pi. synopses (-sez). [= 
Sp. sinopsis = Pg. synopsis = It. sinossi, < LL. 
synopsis, < Gr. auvoilu^, a general view (cf. avvo- 
pav, fut. avvoiliscOai, see the whole togetlier, see 
at a glance), < ovv, together, + otpi^, view.] 1. 
A summary or brief statement giving a general 
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\Tiew of some subject; a compendium of heads 
or short paragraphs so arranged as to afford a 
view of the whole or of principal parts of a mat- 
ter under consideration; a conspectus. 

That the reader may see in one view the exactness of the 
method, as well as the force of ai-gument,! shall here 
draw up a short synopsis of this epistle. 

Warburton, On Pope’s Essay on Man. 

I am now upon a methodical Synopsis of all British Ani- 
mals excepting Insects, and it will he a general Synops. of 
Quadrupeds. Jtay, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 1D9. 

2. In the Gr. C//., a prayer-book for tho use of 
tholaity,of the samo character as thatdescribed 
under anthology, 3.=Syn. 1. Compendium, Abstract, 
etc. See abridgment. 

synoptic (si-nop'tik), a. and n. [= P. synoj)- 
tiqne = Sp. sindjjtico = Pg. synoptieo = It. sinot- 
tico, K. NL. synopiicns, < Gr. cvvoizTtK6q, seeing the 
whole together or at a glance, < Gvvo\}ng, a gen- 
eral view, synopsis : seo synopsis.] I. a. Afford- 
ing a synOjjsis or general view of tho whole or 
of tho principal parts of a subject: as, a synop- 
tic table; a synoptic histor^^ — Synoptic chart, in 
meteor., a map sliowing the temperature, pressure, wind, 
weather, and other meteorological elements over an ex- 
tensive region, compiled from sinmUancous observations 
at a largo number of stations. Tlic pressure is represented 
by isobars, tho temperature by isotlicrms, the wind by 
arrows, and the cloudiness and weather by dhfercntly 
shaded circles or other conventional symbols.— Synoptic 
gospels. See gosjwl, 2. 

Ii, n. One of tho sjuioptic gospels; also, 
ono of tho UTitors of tho synoptic gospels; a 
synoptist. 

Y ct the Tubingen professors and our Liberal newspapers 
must surely have something to go upon when they declare 
that the Jesus of llic Fourth (Jospcl speaks quite differ- 
ently from the Jesus of the5»/nopfic«, and propound their 
theorj' of tho Gnostic philosopher inventing, with pro- 
foundly calculated art, his fancy Gospcl- 

J/. Arnold, God and the Bible, vi. § 5. 

The real difference between John and tijo Synoptics, on 
this most decisive point, amounts to this: while these last 
have liandcd down to us but a single example of this form 
of language, John has prcscivcd for us several examples 
selected witli a particular purpose. 

liibliothcea Sacm, XLV. 733. 
Sjmoptical (si-nop'ti-kal), a. [< synoptic + -n?.] 
Samo as synoptic — Synoptical table, in tint, hint., a 
tabular synopsis of the leading, generally the most strik- 
ing or easily recognized, characters of any group in zool- 
ogy or botany, whereby tlic group is exhibited with a view 
to the ready identification of a given specimen, or ana- 
lyzed to illustrate the relationship of Its several compo- 
nents to one another. Such tables often proceed upon 
the dichotomous plan of presenting In succession alter- 
natives of two (or more) charactei-s, only one of wldch the 
specimen In hand should cxliibit, ns tlic “ovarj' Inferior" 
and "ovar)’ superior "In caseof aplant; but the tabulation 
maj bo made in any way whicli best subserves the ileslred 
purpose in dilfcrcnt cases. Some arc natural analyses, 
others wholly artificial ; the former arc the more impor- 
tant and really instructive, the latter the most convenient 
and Immediately helpful. Sonic combine these incom- 
patible features ns far ns possible; and nil arc constant- 
ly used in systematic treatises, innimnis, and text-books. 
They arc often called keys. 

SJ^Optically (si-nop'ti-kal-i), adv. In a synop- 
tical manner; in sucli a manner as to present 
a general view in a short compass. 

I shall more synoptically here insert a catalogue of all 
dyeing materials. 

Sir ir. Petty, in Sprat’s Hist. Royal Soc., p. 20.5. 
synoptist (si-nop'tist), u. [< synopt-ic + -ist.] 
One of tho writers (Matthew, Jlark, and Luke) 
of tho sjTioptic gospels. 

The essential identity of the Christ of tho Synoptists is 
universally conceded. 

Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 32. 

synoptistic (sin-op-tis'tik), a. [< synoptist + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the sjmoptists or tho 
synoptic gospels; synoptic; synioptieal. 

Tlic autlior of the fourth gospel, writing at a much later 
date, Inibitually speaks of “the Jew.s" as an alien race, 
quite separated from the Christians ; but this Is not in the 
manner of tho synoptistic tradition. Encyc. Brit., X, 805. 

synosteography (si-nos-te-og'ra-fi), n, [< Gr. 
GIT, together, *r oarror, bone, 4- -'^pa^ia, < }pd- 
write.] Descriptive synosteologj*; a de- 
scription of or treatise npon joints, 
synosteolo^ (si-nos-to-orp-ji), n. [< Gr. g'w, 
togetlier, + ogtLov, bone, 4- -loyia, < /.iyeiv, 
speak: seo -ology,] Tho science of the joints 
of tho body, or the knowledge of the articula- 
tions of tho bones; arthrologj’. 
syMOsteosis (si-nos-tp-6'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Gvv, together, 4 boriov, bone, + -05/s.] In anat., 
union by moans of bone; the confluence or 
growing together of bones; ankylosis; coossi- 
fication. Also called synostosis. Dunglison. 
synosteotome (si-nos'to-o-tdm), «, [< Gr. g'w, 
together, 4 boriov, bone, 4 -rogog, < Ttgveiv, ra- 
pelv, cut.] In surg., a dismembering-knife, 
synosteotomy (si-nos-te-ot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. 
abi>, together, 4 bariov, bone, 4 -ropia, < rkgvtiVj 


synpelmous 

Tct//erv,cut.] The anatomy of the articulations; 
dissection of joints. 

synostosed (sin'os-tozd), a. [< synostosis 4 
-cd2.] Joined in osseous continuity. Lancet, 
1889, 1. 173. 

synostosis (sin-os-to'sis), n. [NL.: seo synos- 
fco3/5,] Same as synostcosis. 

synostotic (sin-os-tot'ik), a. [< synostosis {-of-) 
4 -ic.] Pertaining to or characterized by syn- 
ostosis. 

Synotus (si-n6'tus), n. [NL.,< Gr. cw, together, 
4 ovg (wr-), the ear.] 1. (Keyserling, 1840.) A 
genus of long-eared bats, of the family Vesper- 
tilionidec and subfamily Plccoiinic, haWng the 
rim of the ear produced in front of the eye, the 



incisors four above and six below, the prerao- 
lars two on each side of each jaw. Tho typo 
is tho barbastel of Europe, S. barhasicllus. .An- 
other species is S. darjclingcnsis. — 2. [?. c.] A 
double monster ha%nng tho body united above 
a common umbilicus, the head being incom- 
pletely double, with a face on one side and one 
or two ears on tlie other, 
synovia (si-n6'vi-lp, n. [= F. synovic sz Sp. si- 
vovio, < NL, synovia (Paracelsus), < Gr. ah, to- 
gether, 4 L. ovum, egg.] Tho lubricating liquid 
secreted by a synovial membrane : so called 
from resembling the white of an egg. It is a 
nearly colorless liquid containing mucin, 
synovial (si-no^fi-al), a. [= F. synovial, < NL. 
synovialis, q. v.] Of or pertaining to synovia; 
secreting s^ovia, as a membrane; containing 
syno%ia, as a bursa.— Articular synovial mem- 
brane, n membrane lining tho capsular ligament, and 
extending up on the borders (marginal zone) of tho artic- 
ular cartilage, of any diarthrodial joint. Also called syno- 
vial Bursal Bymovial membrane, the 

synovial lining to a bursa mucosa: it may also bo regarded 
as including the bursa in its entire thickness. Also called 
vesicular synovial membrane. — Synovial bUTsa, a bursa 
mucosa. See cut under hoof,— Synovial capsule. See 
^non'ni ?nemi/ra«c.— Synovial cysts, cysts resulting 
from tho distention or expansion of bursre and synovial 
sheaths of tendons.— Synovial fluid. Same as synovia . — 
Synovial folds, folds of synovial membrane projecting 
into the cavity of a joint. Also called and 

Jlavcnsian folds and fringes, and, when less free, stynovial 
hyament*.— Sjmovial frena, the folds of synovial mem- 
brane in the sheath of tendons, which stretch from the 
outer surface of the tendon to the inner surface of tlio 
sheath.— Synovial glands, fringed vascular folds to be 
found in all synovial membranes: regarded by Clopton 
Uovers as the apparatus for secreting synovia. Also c^led 
glands of Havers and Havers's mucilaginous glands. — 
novlal hernia, a protrusion of the sjTiovial membrane 
through the fibrous capsule of a joint. — Synovial liga- 
ments, ligament-like synovial folds.— Synovial mem- 
brane. See wicml^ranc.— Synovial rheumatism, rheu- 
matic synovitis.— Synovial sheath, a vaginal synovial 
membrane.— SjTiOvlal villi, the small non-vascular pro- 
cesses forming the secondarj' synovial fringes.— Vaginal 
BjTiovlal membrane, the synovial membrane lining the 
sheath of a tendon (or it may bo taken as including the 
sheath in its entire thickness). Also called synovial sheath. 
—Vesicular synovial membrane. Same os bursal sy- 
novial membrane. 

synovialis (si-no-vi-a'lis), ?i.; pi. synovialcs 
(-loz). [NL., < synovia, q. v.j A sjuiovial niem- 
braiio. 

synovially (si-n6'vi-al-i), adv. 'By means or 
with the concuiTciico' of asj'no5’ial membrane; 
as a freely movable joint. JV. E, Flower, Os- 
teology’, p. 135. 

synoviparous (sin-o-np'a-rus), a. [< NL. sy- 
novia 4 'L.xmrcrc, produce.] Producing or se- 
creting syno\ia ; symovinl, as a membrane. — 
SjTiovlparous crypts, small follicle-like extensions of 
the synovial membranes which occasionally perforate the 
capsule of the joints, and sometimes become shut off from 
the main sac. 

ssraovitis (sin-o-yi'tis), n. [NL., < synovia + 
-itis.2 Inilanimation of a sjTiovial membraiio. 
— Sraovltls hyperplastica, synovitis ivitli liyperplasia 
of the synovial membrane, itsfoldsand villi.— Synovitis 
h5T3erplastica granulosa, tubercular synovitis.— Syn- 
ovitis hyperplastica Isevis. Same as sjniovitis hyper- 
jilastica pannosa.— SjTiovitls hyperplastica pannosa, 
synovitis in which the membrane grows up over the ar- 
ticular cartilage, so as to resemble pannus. — Synovitis 
purulenta, synovitis with purulent effusion. — Syno^- 
tls seroflbrinosa, a synovitis forming a serofibrinous 
exudate in the synovial cavity. 

synpelmous (siu-pel'mus), a. Same as symxjel- 
7noiis. 



synsarcosis 

synsarcosis (sin-siir-ko'sis), n. Samo as sijssar- 
cosis. 

synsepalous (siu-sep'a-lus), a, [< Gr. am, to- 
cotlior, + NL. scimlum, a sepal.] In hot., same 
as gamoscpaloHs. 

synspermy (siu'sper-mi), a. [< Gr. cm, to- 
gether, + caip/ia, seed.] In hot., the union of 
two or more seeds. 

syntactic (sin-tak'tik), «. and ii. [= Sp. sin- 
faciico (cf. F. sgjifariritic, prop, ’•si/itlnctiijiic), < 
Gr. orrrnj/f (oivTaKT-), a joining together, syn- 
t.i.'c: seesi/Hto.] I. a. If. Conjoined; fitted to 
each other. Johnson. — 2. In lyram., pertaining 
or according to the rules of sjmtax or eonstruc- 
tioii. 

If . . . youstrike out the SxTOn element, tlicroremains 

tint n Jumble of articulate sounds without coherence, sun- 
lactic relation, or intelligible significance. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., viii. 
H. II. A branch of mathematics including 
permutations, eombinations, variations, the bi- 
nomial theorem, and other doctrines relative to 
the number of ways of putting things together 
under given conditions. 

syntactical (sin-tak'ti-kal), a. [< sgniactic -h 
-u?.] Same as syntactic." 

The various syntactical structures occurring in the ev- 
araples have been carefully noted. Johnson, href, to Diet. 

Sjfntactically (sin-tak'ti-knl-i), aih'. In a syn- 
tactical manner; as regards synta.\; in confor- 
mity to syntax. G. P. Marsh, Loots, on Eng. 
Lang., xii. 

syntagma (sin-tag'mjl), n. [NT.., < Gr. cir- 
ray/ta, that which is put together, < cmraaam', 
put together: see st/nter. Ct. tagma.] la hot., 
a general term applied by Pfeffer to all bodies 
made ujj of tagmata, or theoretical aggregates 
of chemical molecules. See tagma. 
syntagmatite (sin-tag'ma-tit), ». [< syntag- 
maU-) + -ifc 2 .] A name pven by Breithaupt 
to the black hornblende of Monte Somraa. 
Vesu\-ius: later used by Seharizer for a )iy- 
pothetical ortliosilieato assumed by him to ex- 
plain tlie composition of the aluminous am- 
phiboles. 

syntax (sin'taks), it. [Formerlj-, as LL., sttn- 
taxis, sintaxis; < F. syntaxc = Sp. siiitiixis = Pg. 
.si/nlaxo = It. sintassi = D. si/ntaxis = G. Sw. 
Dan. syntax, < LL. syntaxm, < (Ir. civrap^, a put- 
ting together, an arrangement or drawing up 
(as of soldiers or words), svntax, < cmraoatir, 
draw up in order, aiTay, < air, together, -t- nie- 
ectv, arrange, putin order: see tactic, taxis.] If. 
Connected system or order; union of things. 

The fifth [eonsidemtioni is concerning the syntax and 
disposition of studies, that men may know in what order 
or pursuit to read. Paeon, Advancement of Learning, li. 

2. In pruiH,, the construction of sentences; tlie 
due forming and aiTangement of words or mem- 
bers of sentences in their mutual relations ac- 
cording to established usage. Sjmt.Tc includes the 
proper use of parts of speech and of forms in their com- 
binntions to tnske sentences, anU tlicir proper arranpe- 
mentor collocation. 

syntaxisf (sm-tak'sis), ?I. Same as syntax. 
S^tectic (sin-tek'lik), a. [< L, syntccticus, < 
Gr. cin’TyfcriKug^ apt to raclt together or dissolve, 
eousumptive, < cvitZ/hch', melt together, dis- 
solve: see S}/ntcxh‘.'] Relating to syutexis; 
Tvasting. 

syntectical (sin-tek'ti-kal), a. [< syntcette 4- 
-a/.] Same :is st/nfccfic. ** 

S3niteilOSis (sin-te-no'sis), ii.; pi. syntcnn'ics 
(-sez). [XL., < Gr. ci'V^ together, + rtruy, a 
sinew.] The articulation or connection of 
bones by means of tendons. The joints of tbe 
fingers and toes are mainly of this cliaracter. 
synteresis (sin-te-ro'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
priaiCf a watching closely, observation, < 
pav, watch closely, obsen'c together, < erv, to- 
gether, 4* ryptiVf watch over, takccaro or heed, 

< r^pof, a watch, guard.] 1. In jiicd., preserv- 
ative or preventive treatment; prophylaxis. — 
2f. Conscience regarded as the internal reposi- 
tory of the laws of riglit and WTong. 

Si/ntere-fis, or the purer part of the conscience, is .an In* 
nate habit, and doth signify ‘^a conversation of the know- 
ledge of thcla\vof God and Nature, to know good or evil." 

Burton, Anat. of SIcl., p. lOG. 

synteretic (sin-tc-ret'ik), a, [^ Gr. cm'rypTTTi- 
watching closely, < awrypiip, watch closely: 
SCO synteresis,"] In 7«cd., pertaining to synte- 
resis; presenfing health; prophylactic, 
synteretics (sin-te-ret'iks), n. [PI. o£sy}itcrcfic 
(seo -IC5).] Hygiene. 

syutexis (sin-tek'sis), n, [NL., < L. syntexiSj 

< Gr. cwTri^ig, a molting or wasting away, con- 
sumption, < Gwrf/K£iv, melt together, waste or 
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fall away, < <xw>, together, 4- r^KuVf melt, waste 
away.] In, med.^ a wasting of the body, 
syntheme (sin'them), n, [< Gr. aiwBijyaj con- 
nection, <(n^/^£i*c/’put together, together, 

4* TiOivat^ put: see theme,] Asystem of groups 
of objects comprising every one of a larger set 
just once, twice, or other given number of 
times. The groups may be divided into siib- 

gi’oups subject to various conditions Dyadic 

syntheme. Sec dyadic, 

synthermal (sbi-ther'mal), a, [< Gr. evv, toge- 
ther, 4- heat; see them, thermal.] Hav- 
ing the same temperature, 
synthesis (sin'the-sis), «. [= P. synthese = Sp. 
sinivsis = Pg. synthese^ synthesis := It. sinicsif < L. 
synthesiSj < Gr, ch-Occi^f a putting together, com- 
position, < cinTiOirat, put together, combine, < 
together, 4- set, place: seef/resw.] 1. 
A putting of two or more things together; com- 
position ; specifically, the combination of sepa- 
rate elements or objects of thotightinto a whole, 
as of simple, into compound or complex con- 
ceptions, and individual propositions into a sys- 
tem; also, a process of reasoning advancing 
iu a direct manner from principles established 
or assumed, and propositions already proved, 
to the conclusion: tbe opposite of analysis, 

II [fpcechl should cary an orderly and pood construc- 
tion, whieik they called Synthesis. 

J'uttcnham, Arte of Eng. Toesle, p. 130. 

Geometrical deduction (and deduction in general) is 
called because we introduce, at successive steps, 

the rcstilts of new principles. Ihit in reasoning on the 
relations of space wc sometimes go on separating truths 
into their comitonent truths, .and these into other compo- 
uent trutli^ and so on : and this ia geometrical analysis. 

IP/iCifvf/, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, JI. xxiii. 

2, Specifically — (g) In granUj the combination 
of radical and formative elements into ono word, 
as distinguished from their maintonanco in the 
condition of separate words. See synthetic^ 2. 
(li) In snry.o an operation by wliich divided 
parts arc united, (c) In chcm.y the uniting of 
elomonts into n compound; compo.sition or 
combination: the opposite of analysiSt which 
is the separation of a cennpound into its con- 
stituent parts: as,thnt wateriscomposedofo.xy- 
gon and hydrogen is proved both by analysis 
andhy synthciii'y. (d) Inoco»/sf/(*s,thecombimng 
of two or more simple sounds of different pitch* 
as tho'-o of several tuning-forks to produce or 
imitate a certain compound sound, as, for ex- 
ample, that of a piano-string.— Dynamic, pure, 
etc., synthesis, see tlie adjectives.— Synthesis of ap- 
prehension. Sec apprehension.— ‘Syndesis Of repro- 
duction. See reproduction. 
synthesise, r. t. Seo synfhc.<‘hr, 
synthesist (sin'the-sjst), n. [< synihc.'ids 4- 
-/At.] One who employs synthesis, or who fol- 
lows snithotie methods. ‘Compare synthetist. 

Science turns her hack on the subject, and the iinh'cr- 
fiitlcs dismiss Art from thccategoiy of studies, and p.^ssit 
over mainly to the painters to discourse on. Ignoring the 
psychological law that no mind can be productively an.a- 
lytical and synthetical at the same time, and the artist, 
being perforce a ftmthesist, cannot be expected to nnaJj’se 
tike art which he is, if a true artist, occupied in building. 

AVip Princeton liei'., II. 24. 

synthesize (sin'tlie-sTz), r. pret. nml pj). 
.synthcsixcil, ppr. synthcsicing. [< synihes-is -)- 
-ICC.] To combine or bring together, as two or 
more tilings; nnitoinoiie; treat syntlietically. 
Also spelled synthesise. 

The lunctloas of scp.iratc oraaiis arc siihsiiincd anil syn- 
thesised into the activity of a yet Iiiflicr unity— tliat of 
the orgaaic system to which they belong. 

Jfiriirt, Nature and Tliouglil, p. 1S7. 

synthetic (sin-tliet'ik), «. [= F. .synthetigne = 
Gp. sinti'fico = Pg. synthelico = It. sintciico, < 
NL. syntlicticiis, < Gr. OTudfrudr, skilled in put- 
ting togctlier or in composition, < amriOimi, put 
together: sec synthesis.] 1. Oforpertaining to 
synthesis; consisting in sj'iithcsis: as, the syn- 
ihetio method ol rc.asoning, as opposed to tho 
anaiytical. 

In fact, all mathematical Judgments are syntheUe, or, 
if analytic Judgmenia are made in matlienmtics, they arc 
gnltc subordinate in Importance, 

P. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 2II. 
That activity whicli we variously call “ poetic," " imaei. 
native," or "creative " is essentially simthctic, ia a pro- 
cess of putting logctiicr, wlille the sclcntillc process seems 
distinctively analytic, or a tearing apart. 

S. Lanier, English Novel, p. C9. 

2. In ymm., characterized by synthesis, or tho 
combination of radical and formative elements 
into one word, as distingnished from their main- 
tonanco in separate words, which is anahitie. 
tniiis, man's is synllietic, of man is analytic : hiyher is syn- 
thetic, more Wph is analytic; loved is synthetic, rfW (ore 
Is analytic ; and so om(iW(«r(Lalin)and m'tlieloved. Tlie 


syntlironus 

epithet is used both of single formations, like these, and of 
classes of expressions ; also of a whole language, or a period 
or class of langiiagi-s, aecoiding as expressions of one or 
of the other class prevail in each case. 

3. In IfioL, of a geiieial or comprehensive t^’pe 
of stmeture; combining in one organism char- 
acters which are to be specialized in several 
different organisms in tho course of evolution ; 
generalized, not specialized ; imdifferentiated. 
Thus, the Symphyla aie a synthetic typo, as combining 
characters of tlie classes Slyriapoda and Uexapoda. Since 
the general course of evolution is from generals to particu- 
lars, or from generalization to specialization, synthetic 
forms arc mostly low or primitive, and less fully illus- 
trated by recent or living than by early and extinct organ- 
isms. ilost fossil types aie syntJietic in comparison with 
existent forms of which they are ancestral.— Synthetic 
geometry, geometry treated n itliout algcbi-a, or at least 
^^ithout coordinates: opposed to analytical geometry. 
Modern synthetic geometry, which has been almost alto- 
gether tho fruit of the nineteenth century, resemhles the 
geometry of tlie Greeks, but far suiTrasses it in power and 
beauty. See geometry.— Synthetic judgment or propo- 
sition, a judgment professing to contain matter of fact, 
and not mere explication of wliat is implicitly contained 
in the idea of the subject.— Synthetic method. Seo 
mef/iorf.— Synthetic philosophy, the pliilosophy of Her- 
bert Spencer: so called by himself, because it is conceived 
as a fusion of the different sciences Into a whole. See 
SpcnecTianism. 

synthetical (sin-thet'i-kal), a. [< synthetic + 
-a/.] Same as synihctic." 

Before we have done, we shall see how all-efficient the 
synthetical principle proves to he, Ko wonder, for it is 
notliing less than our whole feeling, thinking, and willing 
subject; in fact, onr very being mentally occupied. 

B. Montgomery, ilind, Ko. 35, July, 1584. 

The composition of water may he demonstrated by 
syntliesis. . . , Tlie discovery of the composition of wa- 
ter w.as indeed made originally by synthetical, and not by 
analytical processes. Iltixley, Thysiograpliy, vii. 

Accidental synthetical mark. See morAri.— Synthet- 
ical cognition, definition, etc. See the nouns. 
sjTnthetically (sin-thet'i-kal-i), ath'. In a syn- 
thetic manner; by synthesis ; by composition, 
syntheticism (sin-thet'i-sizm), «. [< synthetic 
+ -iswi.] The principles of synthesis; a ten- 
dency to follow syuthetio methods; a sjTithetie 
system. 

Tlie assumption that languages are developed only in 
tlie direction of syntheticism. 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Confusion ol Tongues. 

synthetist (sin'thc-tist), «. [< synthesis (-thet-) 
+ -ist.] Ono who synthesizes, or who is versed 
in synthesis, in any application of tliat word. 
Coinpnro synlhtsist. P. G. Eamerton, Thoughts 
about Art, xii. 

synthetlze (sin'thc-tiz), r. t. ; pret. and pp. syn- 
thctixcd, ppr. synthetizmg. [< synthesis (-thet-) + 
-i:c.] Tonnitoin regular stnietnro. Imp. Diet. 
Synthlihorhamphus (sin'thli-bo-ram'fus), n. 
[NL. (Brandt, 1H37, as Synthlihoramnhns), < Gr. 
ai'v, together, + 0? iiistv. press, + lia/npog, a hill, 
beak.] A genus of Alciilie of the North Pa- 
cific, having a stout, much-compressed bill, 
whose depth at the base is about half its length, 
subnasal nostrils readied by tho frontal antiie, 



Ancient Auk ySytttiilttoThomfhus atsttqtmj]. 


mueb-compressed tarsi, scutellato in front and 
on tlio sides and reticulate beliind, and short, 
nearly square tail; the nipper-nosed miUTelets. 
There are 2 species, the nucient auk or hlack.throated 
muiTelet, S, antiqiius, anil tho Japanese niikict or Tern- 
iniiick's murrelet, S. umizusnme. The latter is crested 
ami tlko former is not. Both arc found on both eo,\::ts of 
tho North Paclflc. 

syntlironus(sin'thr9-iuis),jf.;pl.5///?f7G*oH/(-m). 
[< Gr. Gtn>, together, + Opovo^, throne.] In tho 
early church and in tlio Greek Church, tho joint 
throne or seat of tlie bishop and his presbyters. 
Tho syntlironus is placed behind the altar against the east 
wall of tlio apse, and consisted from early times of a semi- 
circular row or of several such rows of steps or scats, tho 
bishop's tlirone or cathedra being in the centerand higher 
than tho rest. Synthroni arc sometimes found in the 
West, usually of ancient construction. A good example 
is tho syntlironus in the basilica of Torcello. See cut un- 
der birhop. 



syntomia 

syntomia (sin-to'mi-il), n. Same as sijntomy. 

It [speech) were not tediously long, but briefe and com- 
pendious as the matter might beare, which they call 
tomia. Piittcnham, Arte of Eng. Pocsie, p. 130. 

syntomy (sin'to-mi), n. [< NL. syniomia, < Gr. 
Gwrofiia, abridgment, shortness, < a'vvrofio^^ 
abridged, cut short, < cvvrkfivEiv^ cut doum, 
abridge, < cuv, together, + Ttfiveiv, ra/zeir, cut.] 
Brevit}-; conciseness. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
syntonic (sin-ton'ik), a. [< sjintou-ous + -/c.] 
Same as syiiionous , — Syntonic comma. See com- 
ina, 5 (b). 

syntonin (sin'to-nin), ??. [< Gr. chrovor, drawn 
tight (see si/j/to)io//&')j + -/«2.] The acid albu- 
min into which myosin is converted by the ac- 
tion of dilute acids. 

syntonolydian (siu^''td-no-lid'i-an}, n. [< Gr. 
a(’i>Tovoci intense, + Arti/of, Lydian : see Lydian.'] 
Same as hyjwlydian (see modc'^, 7). 

SJ^tonous (sin'to-nus), a. [< Gr. ai'VTovoc, draum 
tight, strained, intense, < civ, together, -h teiveiv, 
stretch: see /o«ci.] Intense: used of various 
phenomena in ancient musical theoiy. Also 
syntonic. 

Claudius Ptolemy (130) rectified this error, and in the 
so-called #;y)itouo«« or intense diatonic scale reduced tiie 
proportions of his tetrachord. Ennje. Brit, XXIV. 771. 

syiltractrix (sin-trak'triks), «. [NL., < Gr. aiv, 
with, + NL. trnctrix, q. v.] Tlio locus of a 
point on the tangent to the trac- 
tri.'i which dir-ides the constant 
line into parts of given length. 

STOtremata (sin-trem'.a-t|i), n. pi. 

[NL., < Gr. nhv, togothof, + h 

a perforation, hole. Cf. Monotre- Ca/O 
wotrt.] In conch., same as Jfouo- 
Ircmata, 2. 

syntrematous (sin-trom'n-tus), u. 

[< Syntremata + -o»6'.] In conch., 
same as monotrematom. sj-rnracin., 

syptropic (sin-trop'i!j), n. [< Gr, 
criw, together, + rpi-tir, turn.] Turning in the 
same direction ; in anatomy noting the position 
of those parts, and tliose parts' themselves, 
wliieh form by repetition a series of similar 
segments: thus, several vertebra?, or .several 
ribs, are syntropic in respect of one anotlier: 
opposed to aniitropic. 

SimtTopic.— Similar, and pointing in the same direction, 
so as to form a series. Aeie York Med Jour., XL. lU. 

syntypic (sin-tip'ik), a. [< syntyp^oHS + -/c.] 
Belonging to tho same U’pe. 
syntypicism (sin-tip'i-sizm), n. [< syntypic + 
-t5m.] Tho charactci* of being syntypic. 
syntypous (siu-ti'pus), a. [< Gr! evv, together, 
+ riTo?, typo : see type.] Same as 
Synziphosura (sin-zi-fo-su'rU). n. pi. [NL,, for 
^Synxiphosnra, < Gr. cvv, together, + NL. A'A 
phosura, q, v.] A suborder of merostomatouR 
crustaceans, composed of the families Biinodi- 
d.T, Bcmiaspidfc, P!>cudoniscidic, nnd Xcohmuli- 
dre, collectively contrasted -with Xiphosuro and 
EurypterkUi. A. S. PaeJeard. 

S3mzygiat (sin-zij'i-ji), n. [NL., prop. *sy:yyia 
(cf. Gr. cv!^v)ia, a junction, union of hranehes 
with the trunk, etc.), < civ, together, + Cv)6v, 
a yoke, any means of junction or uniting.] In 
hot., the point of junction of opposite cotyle- 
dons. Lindicy. 

syont, An obsolete form of scion. 
syperst, n. Same as cypress'-^. 
syphert^ n. An obsolete form of cipher, 
sypher-joint (si'fer-joint), n. In carp., a lap- 
joint for the edges of boards, leaving a flush 
surface. 

syphilide (sif'i-lid), n. [< NL. syphilis {-id-): 
SGQsypluUs.] A sj'philitic cniption on the skin; 
a syphiloderra. 

sypiiilidologist (siFi-li-doro-jist), n. Same as 
syphilologist. 

syphilidology (sif'^i-li-dora-ji), n. Same as 
syphdoloyy . 

syphiliphbbia (sif 'i-li-fo'bi-jl), n. [NL., < syph- 
ilis + Gr. <^63oc, fear.] Morbid dread of having 
contracted s>'philis. Also syphdophobia. 
syphilis (sif'i-lis), n. [Also siphilis; < F. syphilis 
= Sp. sifilis = Pg. syphilis = It. sifdidc = G. stiph- 
ilis = Sw. Dan. syfdis, < NL. sipdnlis, syphilis, a 
wor<l introduced into technical use by Sauvages, 
from the name of a Latin poem by Hioronimo 
Fracastono (Hieronymus Fracastorius), an Ital- 
ian physician and poet (1483-1553), entitled 
Syphihis, sive Morbi Galliei lihri tres,” and 
published in 1530, the name being derived from 
that of Syphilns. a character in the poem. TIio 
name Syphilus is a fanciful one, ha^^ng a Gr. 
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aspect but no actual Gr. basis. If either of the 
usual conjectures is correct, it should he ^Sym- 
phihis, < Gr, mV, with, lo\'ing, fond 

{(ln?.etv, love), or ^Syophilus (a name appropriate 
for a swineherd), < av^y hog, + loving {^i- 
?xiVy love).] An infectious venereal disease of 
chronic course, communicated from person to 
person by actual contact with discharges con- 
taining the virus, orby lieredity. The initinl lesion 
nt the point of inoculation is the Imrd or true chancre ; this, 
after a short period, is followed by skin-affections of varied 
form, sore throat with mucous patches and swelling of the 
lympliatic glands, and later by disease of the boties, mus- 
cles, arteries, and viscera. The chancre is knoxvnaspnj/uTr?/ 
syphilis, the diseases of the skin and mucous membranes 
as secondart/ syphilis, and the later disorders ns tertiary 
syphilis.— UeTeditary syphilis, syphilis derived from 
one or both parents from infection of the sexual products, 
or thiough the mother from infection of the embryo in 
utero — infantile S3T>hlU8, syphilis in infants, especially 
hereditary syphilis.— Syphilis hacUIus, a bacillus dis- 
covered by Lnstgarten, consisting of slightly curved rods, 
8^ to 7^ long and .1^* thick, found in enlai-ged leucocytes. 
This bacillus has not j’et been proved to be pathogenic of 
sypliilis, but is the one iisu.ally known 1 > 3 * the above name. 
Otlier organisms, both bacilli and micrococci, have been 
announced from time to time as the supposed patliogcnic 
germ, 

syphilisation, sypMlise. See syphilhaiion, 
sypihilicc. 

syphilitic (sif-i-lit'ik), a. [< syphilis + -itic.] 
Portainiii" to or of tlio nature of syphilis; af- 
fected with s.vqihilis—SyphlUtlc diathesis, the con- 
ditlon of body induced by licreditarj’ or constitiitioiml 
syphilis.— Syphilitic fever, pyrexia as a symptom of 
syphilis.— Syphilitic inflammation, any indammation 
due to syphilis, but especially that wlilcij exhibits an abun- 
dant infiUndion with lymphoid cells, with occasional giant 
cells, forming in its full development a variety of granu- 
lation tissue, with insufficient vasculnrizatloii and a ten- 
dency to coagulation necrosis, 
syphilization (sif'i-li-za'slion), H. [< syphilicc 
+ -ation.'i A saturation of tho system with 
sj'pliilis by means of repeated inoculations: a 
modo of treatment suggested not only for tlio 
onre of sj'philis, but also :is rendcring'the body 
insuscoptiblo to future attacks. Also spelled 
syphilisalion. 

SJ^hilize (sif'i-llz), r. t.; pret. and pp. syphi- 
ticcd, ppr. syphiihhifi. [< syphilis + -irr.] To 
inooulntc or satur.atc, astbc system, with sj'ph- 
ilis. Also spelled syphilisc. 
syphilodem (sif'i-lo-d('rm), «. [< NL. 

+ Gr. (iipiia, skin.] A dcrm:il lesion of sjqihi- 
lis; a sj'pliilido. 

sypnilodema (sif 'i-lo-df'r'mii), «. [NL. : seo 
syphilodcnii.] Same hs syphilodenn. 
sj^hilographer (sif-i-log'r,i-fer), n. [< syfihi- 
iogroph-y -f -crL] Ono who writes on sj-philis. 
syphilography (sif-i-log'ra-fi), ». [< NL". syphi- 
li.s + Gr. -)pnd'a, < }/iii;Sf(r, UTito.] Tho descrip- 
tion of svnhilis. 

syphiloid (sif'i-loid), a. [< syphilis -h -oid.J 
Itescmbling or Iiaving the character of svphi- 
lis: as, alfections. 

syphilologist (sif-i-lol'o-jist), «. [< .syphilol- 

otj-y + -I'st.] Olio who is versed in syphilology. 
Lancet. 

syphilology (sif-i-lol'o-ji), ». [< NL. syphilis -I- 
Gr. -'/oyin, < /iyeir. speak: sec -ology.'} Tlio sum 
of scientific knowledge concei'niiig sjqiliilis. 
syphiloma (sif-i-lo'mji), a.; pi. .syphilomaia 
(-ma-tjl). [NL., < syphilis + -oina.] A syiihi- 
litio tumor. 

syphilomatous (sif-i-loin'a-tus), n. [< syphilo- 
ma(t-) -i- -oil*-.] I’ertaiuing to or of tho nature 
of a syphiloma. 

syphilophobia (sif'i-lo-fd'bi-jj), «. The usual 
form of syphiiiphobia. 

syphilous (sif'i-lus), a. [< syphilis -1- -o»s.] 
Syrihilitic. 

syphon, «. See siphon. 

SOTent, w- and a. An obsolete spelling of .vireii. 
^xiac (sir'i-ak), a. and ». [= F. syriaque = Sp. 
Hiriaco = Pg. Syriaco = It. ,Si/riaco,< L. Syriacus, 
< Gr. Zvpittsic, of or pertaining to SjTia, < ^vpla, 
Syri.a: sco Syrian.'] I. a. Pertaining to SjTi.a or 
its language : as, the Syriac Bible. 

Tlicy iiEiially perform tlieir long ofliccs of devotion by 
night, witiclt lire in the Siiriac language, ttiat tliey tlo not 
understand ; nnd, being used to tliat character, hotli tiiey 
and tile SyTians, or Jacoliites, write the Arabic, their na- 
tive tongue, in Syrian ciiaracters. 

Pococke, Description of tlie East, II. i. 03. 

II. II. The langiiago of Syi-ia, especially the 
ancient language of that country, differing very 
little from tlie Chaldee or Eastern Aramaic, and 
belonging to tlie Semitic family of languages. 
Syriacism (sir'i-a-sizm), ii. [< Syriac + -isik.] 
A Syrian idiom; liiiAramaism. Also Syrianism, 
Syriasm. 

The New Testament, though it ho said originally writ 
in Greek, yet liatli notliing near so many Atticisms as ile- 
hraisins and Syriacisms. Milton, Tetracliordon. 


syringeal 

Syrian (sir'i-an), a. and n. [= P. syrien = Sp. 
It. Siriaiw = Pg_. Syriano, < NL. Syrianus (cf. 
Pers. At. Suriyani), < L. Syria, < Gr. Xvpia, 
Syria, < Slpuf, also ^vpioc, a Sju-ian.] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to Syria, a region in Asiatic Tur- 
key, lying southeast of Asia Minor Syrian bal- 

sam. Same as balm of Gilead (whicli see, under balm).— 
Syrian herb mastic. See herb. — Syrian me. Seehar- 
mel and /’cyanum.— Syrian scbool, thistle, tobacco, 
etc. See the nouns, 

II. n. A native or an inhabitant of Stria. 
Syrianism (sir'i-an-izm), n. [< Syrian + -ism.] 
Same as Syriacism. 

Syriarch (sir'i-iirk), n. [< LL. Syriarcha, < 
LGr. SvpiapxK, the chief priest of Syria, < Xv- 
pla, Syria, + apxeiv, rule.] The chief priest 
of tho province of Syria under the Eoman em- 
pire. 

She [Theda] accompanies him [St. Paul) then to An- 
tioch, where lier beauty excites the passion of the Syri- 
arch Alexander, and brings on her new trials. 

Salmon, Introd. to Xew Test., p, 3C0. 

Syriasm (sir'i-azm), n. [< Syria -t- -asm, equiv., 
after i-, to -ism.] Same as Syriacism. 

The Scripturc-Greek is observed to be full of Syriasjns 
and Hebraisms. n'ar&wrfou, Doctrine of Grace, i. 8. 

syringa (si -ring 'ga), n. [NL., first applied 
(Lobel, 1576; Tonrnefort, 1700) to the mock- 
orange, its stems freed from pith being used 
for pipe-sticks, later also (Linnrcus, 1737) to 
the lilac, formerly called 7 )(;)c-frcc.* see syringe.] 

1. Aplantof thegennsP//?7frf7c7j;//?/8/ themock- 
orangc. The common species are vigorous, graceful 
shrubs of a bushy habit, with abundant large wliite, mostly 
clustered, flowers. Tlie original plant was P. coivnariun, 
a native of southern Euroj^e, in varieties extending thence 
to Japan. It is universal in gardens, but is too powerfully 
odorous for many persons. The finest species is perhaps 
P. grnndijtono!, of the southeastern United States, having 
pure-white flowers two Indies broad. Other good species 
are P. i7iodoni8 and P. hirsntiis of the same region, and P. 
&’ord(>7u’ant« of California. See cut under rhiladclphug. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of gnmopetulous 
plants, of the order Olcaccfc, type of the tribe 
SyringctT; the lilacs, it is characterized hy a corolla 
with usually cylindrical tube and four broad induplicate 
or valvatc lobes, nnd by two ovules in each of the two cells 
of the ovary, ripening into obliquely winged seeds with 
fleshy albumen. Tlie C species are natives of eastern Eu- 
mpe and temperate parts of Asia, and include the culti- 
vated lilacs. They are smootli or hairj' shrubs, bearing 
opposite nnd usually entire leaves, and handsome flowers 
in terminal and often thyrsoid panicles, followed by ob- 
long coriaceous two-valved capsules. (See 7i7nc.) Tho 
leaves and fruit of S. vulgaris have been used as a tonic 
and nntipcriodic. 

syringe (siv'inj), n. [= F. scringuc=:FT. sirin- 
gna = Sp. jeringa = Pg. seringa =z It. sciringa, 
scilinga, < Gr. evpi}^ tube, pipe.] 

1. A portable liydraulic instrument of tho 
pump kind, comm'only employed to draw in a 
quantity of water or other fluid, and to squirt 
or eject it forcibly. In its simplest form it consists 
of a small cylindrical tube with an air-tight piston fitted 
with a rod and handle. The lower end of the cylinder 
terminates in a small tube; on this being immersed in 
any fluid, and the piston then drawn up, the fluid is forced 
into the body of tho cylinder hy the atmospheric pressure, 
nnd by pushing back the piston to the bottom ot the uyl- 
indcr tlie contained fluid is expelled in a small jet. The 
syringe is used by surgeons nnd others for washing wounds, 
for injecting fluids into the body, and for other purposes. 
A larger fomi is used for watering plants, trees, etc. The 
syringe is also used as a pneumatic machine for condens- 
ing or exhausting the air in a close vessel, but for tliis 
purpose two valves are necessarj’. 

2. Sumo us syrinx, 3. — 3. In enfom., same as 
syringium. — Anel’s syringe, a fine-pointed syringefor 
injecting fluids through puncta lacrj-malia.- Condens- 
ing syringe, a sjTinge with valves which receive air 
above the piston and condense air below it in any chamber 
to which the foot of the syringe is attached.- Hypoder- 
mic B3Tlnge, a small graduated syringe fitted with a 
needle-shaped nozlo for the intioduction of medicated 
solutions under the skin. 

syringe (.siv'inj), r. ; pvet. and pp. syringed, 
ppr. syringing. [= P. scringner — Pr. scringar 
= Sp. jeringar = Pg. scringar = It. sciringarr; 
from the noun.] I. trans. To inject by means 
of a pipe or sj-ringo ; vrasli and cleanse hy in- 
jections from a syringe. 

A flux of blood from the nose, mouth, and eye was 
stopt by the (yru\ying up of oxycrate. Wiseman. Surgerj'. 

II. intrans. To muke use of u svTiuge; in- 
ject fluid with u svTinge. Prior. 

Syringese (si-rin'je-e), n.pl. [NL. (Don, 1838), 
< Syringa 4- -CcT.] A tribe of pluiits, of the or- 
der Olcaccic. It is characterized hy pendulous ovules 
ripening into winged seeds with a superior radicle, con- 
tained in a loculicidal fruit which is terete or compressed 
parallel to the partition. Besides Syringa, the type, it 
includes two mostly Asiatic genera, Forsythia and Schre- 
hera. 

syringeal (si-rin'je-ul), n. [< syrinx (syring-) + 
-o/.] In orniih.j of orpertaining to the sjwinx: 
n.s, syringeal muscles} syringeal structiive. See 
syrinx, 4. 



syringeful 

syringeful (sir'inj-fiil), )i. [< syringe + -/«?.] 
'Xlio quantity that a sjTingo will liolcl. 

Tlio transmission of fluid by tlie tube must have oc. 
curred under low pressure, since the pain began U'hen 
only two s>/rinf/e/ttls Imd been injected. 

Lancet, 1SS9,II. 1275. 
syringe-gun (sir'in j-gun), «. A large tuhe-aud- 
])iston syringe, used for disabling hummiug- 
birds, etc., by ejecting water niion them, 
syringes, n. Latin plural of syritiT. 
syringe-valve (sir'inj-valv),‘ «. A form of 
valve with a guide-stem bearing a knob on the 
end to prevent it from being forced entirely 
from its seat: used especially in syringes, 
syringia, n. Plural of syriny'ium. 
syringin (si-rin'jin), «. [< syringn -k -)«2.] 

A glucosido obtained from Syringn rnlgnrf,. It 
is crystalline, tasteless, neutr.il in reaction, and 
soluble in hot w.iter and in alcohol, 
syringitis (sir-in-ji'tis), n. [NL., < syrinx 
Isyring-) + Inflammation of the Eusta- 

chian tube. 

syringium (si-rin'ji-um), pi. syringin (-il). 
[NL,, < 6r. Bvpiyyiar, dim. of uipijf (crp'))-), a 
pipe: see syringe.'] In cniom., a tubular organ 
on various parts of certain caterpillars, from 
which a fluid is ejected to diivo away ielmeu- 
mous or other enemies. Also syringe'. Kirby. 
syringocoele (si-ring'go-sel), n. Same as sy- 
ringoccclin. 

syringocoelia (si-ring-go-se'li-il), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ffi’pqf (avpiyy-), a pipe, -k Kot/.ia, a hollow.] 
In mint., the proper central canal or cavity of 
the spinal cord ; the hollow of tlio primitively 
tubular myelon, expanding in the brain into 
the inetaccele, or so-called fourth ventricle, and 
sometimes, as in biiils, expanding in the sa- 
cral regioninto the sinus rhomboidalis, or rhom- 
bocoole. 

Syringocoelomata (si-riug'go-so-16'raa-til), ». 
pi. [NL., < Gr. myiijf {avpi',j-),' a pipe, noi- 
>.o,«a(r-), a hollow.] A division of I'roioctvlo- 
viaia, containing those sponges, ns of the genus 
Syconiis, which have simple tubular orsaooular 
diverticula of the arohenteron. A.Hyntt, Proc. 
Post. Soo. Nat. Hist., XXIII. 114. 
syringocoelomatic (si-ring-go-se-lo-mat'ik), n. 
Of or pertaining to the Syringococlomntn. J. 
Hyatt. Also syringocalomic. 

Syringodendron (si-i-ing-go-den'drou), n. [NL. 
(Sternberg, 1820), < Gr. oipof (avpiy}-), a pipe, 
-k SMpor, a tree.] A generic name given to 
decorticated stems of Sigillnrin. in such spcci. 
mens, in the place of the lcaf*scnr tlierc nrc seen two oval 
dejprcssions, which 11c close to each other, and arc of con* 
fiiderable size. Slost of the foi-rns have been found dl* 
rcclly connected with recognized species of Sif^illaria. 

syringomyelia (si-ring'''go-mi-c'li-ii), n. [NL., 
< Gr. cvpiy^ ( 0 C/JO 7 -), a pipe, -k /ive'/.6;, man'ow; 
see myeinn.] The existence of an abnormal 
cavity or cavities in the substance of the spinal 
cord, whether from abnormal persistence, from 
variation or distention of the embryonic space, 
or from the breaking down of glioraatoiis or 
other morbid tissue. Evidently conBenlt.P detects 
of this kind in tiie very' young, distended u-itli liquid, are 
frequently designated by tlie name hydromijdia. 

:Syringomyelitis (.si-ring-go-mi-e-li'tis), n. 
[NL., < syringomyetin -k -Hi's.] Myelitis with 
tlio formation of cavities; espeoiallj’, syringo- 
myelia where it is regarded as produced by 
myelitis. 

iSyringomyon (si-ring-gO-mi'on), pi. .syrin- 
gomyu (-|i). [NL., < Gr.’ofipqf (mpijq-), a [lipe, 

-k fivur, a muscle.] Any one of the intrinsic 
syringcal muscles of a bird. Cones, The Auk, 
Jan., 1888, p. 103. 

•syringotome (si-ring'go-tom), n. [< Gr. avpiy- 
yordjiiov, a knife for operating on a fistula; see 
syringotomy.] In snrg., a probe-pointed bis- 
toury, used for cutting a fistula. 

.syringotomy (.sir-ing-got'fi-mi), n. [< Gr. ns 
if " avpiyy oro/iia (cf. avpiyjorifuov, a Icnifo for 
operating on a fistula, cvpiyyard/ior, cutting fis- 
tulas), < Bvpty^ (.<rrpiyy-), a pipe, tube, fistula, 
-k rijivcw, ra/ieiv, cut.] Tho operation of cut- 
ting for fistula. 

.syrinx (sii’'ingks), )!.; pi. syringes (si-rin'jez), 
sometimes .syrinxes (sir'ingk-se'z). [NL., < Gr. 
aiipiy^, a pipe, tube: see syringe.] 1. Same 
as Pan’s pipes (whieli see, under pipet). — 2. 
In Egypt, archseol., a naiTow and deep rock-cut 
channel or tunnel foiming a characteristic fea- 
ture of Egyptian tombs of tho Now Empire. 

Tiic size of tlie galleries ami npartmenis varies very 
mucli (the mummies often scarcely left space enougli to 
pass), the disposition extremely labyrinthine. Thp Greeks 
.called them Syringes, holed passages. 

C. 0. Muller, JIanual of Arclnool. (trans.), § 227. 
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Syrinx of Rai'cn. 

«T, c, niotliitcd 
triichenl and bron- 
cliiil rings entering 
into Its formation : 
er, tmehea j dr, ngJit 
and left bioitcht. 


3. In mint., the Eustachian tube. — 4. In or- 
nitli., tho Toice-org.an of birds; tho lower lar- 
jmx, situated at or near the bifurcation of 
the trachea into the bronchi, and serving to 
modulate the voice, as in singing. Tliis is usu- 
ally a more complicated structure than 
the larynx proper (at the lop of the 
trachea), and so differently constructed 
in different birds that it affords char- 
acters of f*rcat sigiilflcancc in classifi- 
cation. The highest group of Passercs 
(namely, the suborder Of:cincs, which 
contains the singing birds) is signalized 
by tile elaboration of thismusical organ, 
especially with reference to its intrin- 
sic musculation. A few birds have no 
syrinx ; some have one, yet u ithout in- 
trinsic ninsules; in sonic thcsjTinges 
are wholly broncfiiat, ami consec’piently 
paired ; in others the <5yiinx is wholly 
tracheal, and single. Ibit in nearly all 
birds the syrinx is hrnnchiitracheal, 
and results from a special modillcation 
of the lower end of tire trachea and up- 
per end of each bronchus. The lo« cmiost tracheal ring, 
or a piece composed of scvcnxl such rings, is enlarged and 
other wise modified, and crossed by a bolt-bar (see cat un- 
der which separates the single tracheal tube into 

right and left openings of the bronchi. A median septum 
rises from the pessulus into the trachea, between the two 
laonchial oriflees, and tho free ripper maigin of this sep- 
tum, called the rnmluiiar membrane, forms the inner lip 
of a rImasjTingis, whose outer lip is a fold of mucous 
memlirane from the opposite side of eacli bronchus. 
These membranes are vibratile in the act of singing, and 
constitute vocal cords. .'Several upper bronchial Iialf- 
rings, enlarged and otherwise modified, are completed in 
circumference by a single continuous membrane, the in- 
ternal tymj)an(fonn membrane, wbich is attached to the 
possulus nl)ovc. The syrinx is actuated by n pair, or sev- 
eral pairs, of intrinsic singing-muscles, called ^lyrin^omr/n, 
wiiicli vary- luucli in different birds in their attachments 
a-s well as in their number. {Soestong-mtutclc.) In the Os- 
cincsat least five pairs arc recognized, though thelrnomen- 
claturo Is by no means settled, owing to their description 
under different names by dllferent'autliors, and to tho 
difficulty of homologizing the individual muscles under 
thoir many modifications in different birds. TJic inser- 
tion of the syringomja Into the ends and not into the 
middle of the bronchial half-rings is clmmcteristic of the 
true Oscines. Sec Aeruuiyodi, ^Icsomyodi. 

5. Ill iiitrf/.f a fistula. 

syrma (sC*r'miU, ]>l. sifrmic (-ino). [L. sijma, 

< Gr. a trailing robo, < Gvptn\ drag or trail 
along.] In antiq,, a long are.ss reaching to tlio 
grouiul, as that worn hy tragic actors. 

Syrmaticus (s(*r-mat'i-kus), [NL. (Waglor, 
1832), < LL. siinudttnts, < Gr. ^avpftaTtKC^^ trail- 
ing, < Gvpfia, a trailing roho: seo^i/mw.] A ge- 
nus of plioasantfi, of tho family tho 

type of wliich is Keoves’s pheasant, S. rccvcM: 
so called from tho magnificent train formed hy 
tliG tail, which exceeds in length that of any 
other pheasant. See cut under Phasiantts, 
Syrniinse (s6r-iii-i'nc), n.pl. [NL., < SyrnUnn 
+ -rn/t'.] A subfamily of owls, named from tho 
genus iSyrnumy containing a number of hotli 
eared and earless species, and having no de- 
finable characters. 

Syrnium (sOr'ni-um), a. [NL. (Savigny, 1810) ; 
origin unknown. Cf. Simiia.'] A genus of eai’- 
less owls. The typo is the common wood-owl of Europe, 
aluco. Other species which have often been placed in 
this genus arc the grc.at Lapp owl, S. lapponicuin; tho 
great gray owl of North America, S. cincreum ; the com- 
mon barred owl of the same country, S’, ncbalofnnn, and 
many similar species. By many authors S. aluco is tahen 
as the type of the restricted genus Sirix, of which Sj/r- 
nium thus becomes a mere synonym. See Afwco and Strix 
(with cut). 

syropf, ». All obsolete spelling of synqy. 
Syropnenician (si'ro-fe-nish'an), a, and n. 
[Also Siiro^PhcnicioHy iSyro-Phcenician ; < L. 
Sifroplftvnix (fern. St/rophcein'ssa), < Gr. ’Svpotpoi- 
vi§ (fom. Zvpo^ohicca), < Sipof, S^Tian, + 
a Plieniciau.] I, a. Pertaining to Syro-Phe- 
nicia or to tho Syi'ophciiicians. 

IL n. In rt/ic, /ir/.vf., either a Phonician dwell- 
ing in Syria, or a person of mixed S\Tian and 
Phcnician descent, or an inhabitant of Syro- 
Plicnicia, a Romnn province which included 
Plienicia and tho torritorie.s of Damascus and 
Palmyra. [5>/ro-/V/f«tV/V/luid also, apparently, 
a more re.stricted incaiiing.] 
syrphid (ser'fid), a, and it. I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the SurphUlfc, 

II. 11 , A fly of the family 
Syrphid£e (B6r'fi-de), v. pL [NL, (Loach, 1819), 

< Syrphus + -I’d/r.] A very largo 
and important family of tetraolue- 
touB cyclorhaphous diiitcrous in- 
sects, typified by tho genus Syr^ 

2 ) 1 iuSt and dixdded into numerous 
subfamilies and lesser sections. 

They arc distinguished chiefly by the pres- 
cncc of the Bpnrious vein of tho wings, by 
other vcnatlonal clmractcrs, and by the 
structure of the head. The species are 
often largo and bright-colored, and usual- 
ly fly ill the hottest sunshine, frequenting 



flowers and feeding upon pollen. Ifany of them are hene- 
flcial in tlielr early stages, the larvrc feeding upon plant- 
lice and bark-lice. The larvtc of others live in fungi, or 
in soft decaying vegetable or animal matter. Tliose of 
jiilcrodon are found in ants' nests, while those of Volucella 
are parasitic in the nests of bumblebees. About 2,000 spe- 
cies are known, of which 300 are North American (north 
of Mexico), while about 550 arc European. Tliey are some- 
times known as aidtis-eatiny files. See also cuts under Mi- 
Icsia, Pipiza, Syrphus, and Dqitcra. 

Syrphus (ser'fus), n. [Also spelled Sirphns; 
NL. (Pabi’ieius, 1775), < Gr. ofp^or, a 

gnat.] Alargeandvide- 
spre.qd genus of flies, 
typical of the family 
Syrpliiilrc. It is non- re- 
stricted to forms ilaving the 
third joint of the antenna) 
short and oval, the eyes in tlie 
male without an area of en- 
larged facets above, the front Syr/lms ribesti, naluml size, 
moderately convex, and tho 

hypopygium not very small. The larvrc are all aphidoph- 
agous. Twenty-six species inhabit North America. See 
also cut under Dipiera. 

syrphus-fly (s£?r'fus-fli), n. Any syi-phid. 

Syrrhaptes (si-rap'tez), «. [NL. (Illigcr, 1811), 
< Gr. cvppd-nmv, sew or stitch together, < avvy 
together, 4- fiairreiVy sew, stitch.] The typical 
genus of Syrrhaptinie, containingthe three-toed 
sand-gi’ouso with feathered feet. They are liea^y- 
bodied birds, with very short legs, long pointed wings, the 




first primaries of which are attenuated in one of the spe- 
cies, and long pointed tail, tho middle feathers of which 
are filamentous and ]ong-c.\scrtcd. There arc 2 species, 
both natives of Asia. Tlie common r.^llas’s sand-grouse, 
S. paradoxus, made an irruption into Europe in 1803, reach- 
ing even France and Great Britain. S, iihetanus is the other 
species. The genus is also called A’cnuiturn and Uetero* 
cUtus, and tlie leading species is sometimes known as the 
hcterociUe yroxtse, 

Syrrhaptinae (eir-ap-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Syr~ 
rhnples + -ih,t.] One of tlie subfamilies of 
Pierocliilie. rcpi-osentcd by the genus Syrrhap- 
tes: contrasted witli Pteroctinie. 

syrrhaptine (si-i ap'tin), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Syrriinptinie. 

syrrhizoristic (si-riz-o-ris'tik), a. [< Gr. atm, 
with, together, -k E. rhiaoristic.] Serving to 
dotennino tlio effective intercalations of the 
real roots of two functions Ij-ing botwoen any 
assigned limits. 

syiTopt, syrrupt, n. Obsolete forms of syru 2 i. 

syrt (sfert), n. [Formorly also sirt; < F. syrtc = 
Sp. siric = Pg. syrtc, < L. syrti.s, a sand-bank: 
.soo syrlis.] A quicksand. [Rare.] 

The slmttcr’d mast, 

TIic syrt, the whirlpool, and tho rock. 

I'ottny, Tire Ocean, 

syrtic (s6r'tik), a. [< L. syrticus, pertaining to 
a sand-bank or sjTtis, < syrtis, sand-bank : see 
syrt, syrtis.] Pertaining to or resembling a syrt 
or quicksand. Edinburgh Kcc. (Ini]). Viet.) 

syrtis (s6r'tis), n. ; pi. syrtes (-tez). [< L. syrtis, 
< Gr. avpuc, a sand-bank in the sea, applied 
esp. to one on tire nortbeni const of Africa, < 
aiipnv, draw or trail along, sweep down.] A 
qttieksand. 

Quench'd in a hoggy Syrtis, neitlier sea 

Nor good dry land. Milton, r. L., ii. 939. 

syrup, sirup (sir'up), n. [Formerly also syrop, 
syrnip, syrrop; also, and more prop., with tho 
vowel i, simp, strop, sirrop; = D. siroop, stroop 
= G. .syrup = Sw. .simp = Dan. syrup « P. or E.) 
= NG'r. atpdxiov; < ME. siropc, syrnpc, sireppe, 
scrap, soryp, < OP. sirop, sirropc, syrop (also 
ysscrop), F. sirop, < It. siroppo, sciroppo = Sp. 
jnrupc = Pg. xaropc (ML. siropus, syropus, 
simpns, snrnpns), synip, < Ar. shardb, shnrdb, 
a drinlc, beverage, synip: see slirutiit, shrah, 
sherbet.] 1. In mcd., a solution of sugar in 
water, made according to an officinal formula, 
wlicther simple, fl.avorcd, or medicated with 
some special thernpentlo or compound. 

Bo patient; for I wiii not ict ijim stir 
Tiii I imve used tlie approved means I iiave, 

With wiioiesomc eiintps, drugs, and iloiy pmyera, 

To make of iiim a formal man again. 

Shak,, C. of E., v. 1. 104 



syrup 

2. Tlie Tinerystallizable fluid finally separated 
from ciystaflized sugar in the refining process, 
either by the di*aining of sugar in loaves, or by 
being forcibly ejected by the centrifugal appa- 
ratus in preparing moist sugar. This is the or- 
dinar}’ or “golden syrup" of grocers; but in the sugar- 
manufacture the term synip is applied to all strong sac- 
charine solutions which contain sugar in a condition capa- 
ble of being crj’stallized out, the ultimate uncrj-stallizable 
fluid being distinguished as molasses or trcacfc.— Com- 
pound syrup, in wed. and pJiar., a name applied to 
many, though not to all, syrups containing two or more 
medicaments.— Compound syrup Of sarsaparilla, 
sarsaparilla 150 parts, guaiacum-wood 20 parts, pale rose 
12 parts, glycyrrhiza 12 parts, senna 12 parts, sassafras, 
anise, and gaultheria each 6 parts, sugar GOO parts, and di- 
luted alcohol and water each to make 1,000 parts.— Com- 
pound S 5 T'UP of squill, squill 120 parts, senega 120 parts, 
tartrate of antimony and potassium each 3 parts, sugar 
1,200 parts, precipitated calcium phosphate 9 parts, and 
diluted alcohol and water each to make 2,000 parts. It is 
emetic, diaphoretic, expectorant, and often cathartic. — 
Dutch S 3 Tmp. See Dutch,— Green S 3 mip, sugar crystal- 
lized, but unrellned.— Maple syrup. See wnpfci.— Sim- 
ple syrup, according to the United States Dispensatory, 
a solution of G5 parts by weight of pure sugar in 35 parts of 
distilled water.— Syrup Of aconite, a mixture of tincture 
of fresh aconite-root 1 part with syrup 9 parts —Syrup Of 
almond, sweet almond 10 parts, bitter almond 3 parts, 
sugar 50 parts, orange-flower water 5 parts, water to make 
100 parts. It is demulcent, nutrient, sedative. Also called 
syrup of orgeat— Of althaea, althroa 4 parts, sugar 
60 parts, water to make 100 parts. It is demulcent.— Syrup 
of citric acid, citric acid 8 parts, water 8 parts, spirit of 
lemon 4 parts, syrup 930 parts - Syrup Of garlic, fresh 
garlic 15 parts, sugar CO parts, dilute acetic acid 40 parts. It 
isa nervous stimulant.- Syrup Of gum axahic, mucilage 
of acacia 25 parts, syrup 75 parts. — SjTup Of hydriodic 
acid, a syrupy liquid containing 1 per cent, of absolute liy- 
driodic acid.— Sjmip of h5T5ophosphltes, calcium hypo- 
phosphite 35 parts, sodium hypophosphite 12 parts, po- 
tassium hypophosphite 12 parts, spirit of lemon 2 paits, 
sugar 500 parts, water to make 1,000 parts.— Syrup of 
ipecac, fluid extract of ipecac 5 parts, s>Tup 05 parts. It 
is emetic and expectorant.— Syrup of orange, sweet- 
orange peel 5 parts, alcohol 5 parts, precipitated calcium 
phosphate 1 part, sugar GO parts, water to make 100 parts. 
—Syrup of orgeat. Same as syrup of aZmond.— Syrup 
of rhubarb, rhubarb 90 parts, cinnamon 18 parts, potas- 
sium carbonate G parts, sugar GOO parts, water to make 
1,000 parts. It is cathartic.— Syrup of squill, vinegar 
of squill 40 parts, sugar 60 parts, with water It is expec- 
torant.— Syrup of wild cherry, wild-chcrrj' bark pow- 
dered 12 parts, sugar GO parts, glycerin 5 parts, water to 
make 100 parts. It is a basis for cough-mixtures. 
S3rrup, sirup (sir'up), r. t. [< syrup, ,i.] To 
sweeten nitli sjTup ; cover or mix with a sjTup. 

Yet where there haps a honey fall, 

We'll lick the syruped leaves ; 

And tell the bees that theirs is gall 
To this upon the greaves. 

Drayton, Quest of Cynthia. 

syrup-gage (siv'up-gaj), n. An apparatus, used 
with a bottling-machine, for supplying to each 
bottle a given quantity of syrup or other in- 
gredient. 

syrupy (sir'up-i), a. [< syriip + -.i/t.] Like 
syrup, or partaking of its qualities; especially, 
having the consistency of syrup, 
syrus (si'rus), n. An unidentified bird of India. 

The syrus, a lovely bird with a long neck, very common 
in the district, rises slowly from the Helds as our vedettes 
close up to them. IF. II. Russell, Diaiy in India, II. 311. 

syset, n. An obsolete spelling of sicc^. 
syssarcosic (sis-ar-ko'sik), a. [< syssarcosis + 
-fc.] Of or pertaining to syssarcosis. 
syssarcosis (sis-ar-ko'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. eva- 
adpKuat^, a condition of being overgi’own with 
flesh, < avaaapKovadai, bo overgi'own with flesh, 
< c'w, together. + capKovv, make or produce 
flesh, < edp^, flesh: see sarcosis.'] In anat., 
fleshy connection; the connection of one bone 
with another by means of intervening muscle: 
correlated with synncio'osis, syndesmosis, etc. 
The connections of the hyoid bone with the lower j.nw- 
bone, breast-bone, and shoulder-blade respectively are 
syssarcosic in man. Also s^nlsarcosi8. 

syssiderite (sis'i-dcr-it), n. [Cf. F. syssidcrc 
(Daubrde, 1867); < Gr. ai v, with. + cidypoc, iron, 
+ -itc^.'] One of the class of meteorites gen- 
erally called See meteorite. 

syssitia (si-sit'i-il), n. [NL., < Gv.cvoai7ta,<,avG- 
utror, eating together or in common, < aiv, to- 
gether, + airof. food.] In ancient Greece, no- 
tablj’ among peoples of Dorian blood, and most 
conspicuously among the Spartans and Cre- 
tans, the custom that full citizens should eat the 
chief meal of the day in a public mess. In Crete 
the expense was met from the public revenues, in Sparta 
by a contribution levied upon the heads of families The 
food was, until the decadence, in general plain, and so- 
brietj of drinking was enforced. The chief object of the 
syssitia was to unite the members of the ruling class by 
bonds of intimacy, and to give them a cohesion which 
furthered greatly their civil and militarj' enterprise, 
systaltic (sis-tal'tik), a. [= F. systalttqiic, < LL. 
systalticus, < Gr, cvara^TiKdc, drawing together, 
constiingent, < auareX/leii’, draw together, re- 
strain, < cvv, together, + artXAeiv, set, place. 
Cf. jpcrisUdtic.'] Alternately contracting and 
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dilating; capable of or resulting from systole 
and diastole; pulsatory: as, the action 

of the heart. Compare peristaltic. 
systasis(sis'ta-sis),H. [!^.,< Gr.crrarafr/f, a set- 
ting together, a composition, < awiardvaij place 
or set together, unite, join, < avvj together, + 
icTavaty set up, laraadatj stand: see A 

setting together; a union; a political union; 
a political constitution ; a confederation ; a 
league. [Fare.] 

It is a worse preservative of a general constitution than 
the systasis of Crete, or the confederation of Poland, or any 
other ill-devised corrective which has yet been imagined 
in the necessities produced by an ill-constructed system of 
government. Burke, Rev. in France. 

systatic (sis-tat'ik), a. Introduetorj'; com- 
mendatory,— Systatic letters or epistles, commen- 
datory letters. See commendatory. 
system (sis'tem), n. [Formcrl}' also systeme; = 
F. sysieme = Sp. sisiema = Pg. systema = It. sis- 
iema = D. sysieem = G. Sw. Dan. system^ < LL. 
systemay < Gr. oharyfiay a whole compounded of 
several parts, an arrangement, system, < <TW7ffr«- 
vaty set together, put together, combine, com- 
pound, mid. stand together, < chvy together, + 
icrdvaiy aryvaty set up, cause to stand : see 

1. Any combination or assemblage of 
things adjusted as a regular and connected 
whole ; a number of things or parts so con- 
nected as to make one complex w'hole; things 
connected according to a scheme: as, a system 
of canals for irrigation; a system of pulleys; a 
system of railroads; a mountain system; hence, 
more specifically, a number of heavenly bodies 
connected together and acting on each otlier 
accordingtocevtainlaws: as, the solar system; 
the system of Jupiter and his satellites. 

Who secs with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall. 

Atoms or systems into min liiirlcd, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 89. 

Every work, both of nature and lurt. Is a system ; and, as 
cver>' particular thing, both natural and arttllcial, is for 
some nse or purpose out of and beyond itself, one may add 
to what has already been brought Into the idea of a sys> 
tern its conduciveness to tliis one or more ends. Let us 
instance in a watch. Butler, Analog^'. 

A Natural System is one which attempts to make all the 
divisions natural, the widest as well as the narrowest, and 
therefoi-e applies no characters peremptorily. ... An 
Artificial System is one in which the smaller groups 
Genera) are natural, and in which the wider divisions 
(Classes, 0'*ders) arc constructed by the peremptorj’ ap- 
plication ot selected Characters (selected, however, so as 
not to break up the smaller groups). 

Wheu'cll, Philos, of Inductive Sciences, I. p. xxxii. 

For a system, in the most proper and philosophic sense 
of the word, is a complete and atisolutc wliole. 

II. Bushnell, Nature .and the Supernatin*al, ii. 

Star and system rolling past. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 

2. A plan or scheme according to which ideas 
or things are connected into a whole ; a regular 
union, of principles or facts forming ono entire 
whole ; an assemhlago of facts, or of principles 
and conclusions, scientifically arranged, or dis- 
posed according to certain mutual relations so 
as to form a complete whole ; a connected view 
of all the truths or principles of some depart- 
ment of knowledge or action: as. a system of 
philosophy; a system of government; a system 
of education ; a system of divinity ; a system of 
botany or of chemistry' ; a system of railroading : 
often equivalent to method. 

There ought to he a system of manners in every nation 
wliich a well-formed mind would be disposed to relish. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

Ill the modern system of war, nations the most wealthy 
are obliged to have recourse to large loans. 

A. Uamilton, The Federalist, No. 30. 

There was no part of tlic whole system of Government 
with which they (the Houscsof Parliament) liad not power 
to interfere by advice equivalent to command. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

I am deeply convinced that among us all systems, whe- 
ther religious or political, which rest on a principle of ab- 
solutism, must of necessity be, not indeed tjTannical, but 
feeble and ineffective systems. 

Gladstone, flight of Right, p. 102. 

3. The scheme of all created things consid- 
ered as ono whole; the universe. — 4. Regular 
method or order; plan: as, to have no system 
in one^s business or study. — 5. In astron.y any 
hypothesis or theory of the disposition and ar- 
rangements of the heavenly bodies by which 
their phenomena, their motions, changes, etc., 
are explained: as, the Ptolemaic system; the 
Copernican system; a system of the universe, or 
of the w'orld. — 6, Inthej7i«c urfc, a collection of 
the rules and principles upon which an artist 
w’orks. — 7. (u) In Byzantine music, aji mteryal 
conceived of as compounded of two lesser in- 


system 

tervals, as an octave or a tetrachord. (h) In 
medieval and modern music, a series of tones 
aiTanged and classified for artistic use, like a 
mode or scale, (c) In modern musical notation, 
two or more staffs braced together for con- 
certed music. — 8. In anc.jn’os., a group of two 
or more periods; by extension, a single period 
of more than two or three cola ; a hypermetron. 
A system the metrical form of which is repeated once or 
oftener in the course of a poem is called a strophe. 

9. In hiol.: (a) An assemblage of parts or or- 
gans of the same or similar tissues. The princi- 
pal systems of the body in this sense are the nenws, both 
cerebrospinal and sympathetic; the mmcidar, both vol- 
untarj’ and involuntary; the osseous, including the car- 
tilages as well as the bones of the skeleton; tlie vascu- 
lar, including the blood-vascular and lymphatic or al)- 
sorbent; the tegumentary ; the mucous, including the 
mucous membranes ; and the seroxis, including the serous 
membranes. These systems may be subdivided, as the 
vascular into the blood-vascular and lymphatic sys- 
tems; or some of them may be grouped together, as 
when the conncctivc-tissuc system includes the bones, 
cartilages, ligaments, tendons, and general areolar or cel- 
lular tissues of the body. Hence — {h) In a wnder 
sense, a concurrence of parts or organs in 
some function, Jlost if not all such systems act 
physiologically by the concurrence of several other lesser 
systems; as, the system ; the rc^irator;/ system ; 
the rei?rocf«cfit'e system. Hence — (c) In the widest 
sense, the entire body as a physiological unity 
or anatomical w'bole: as, to take food into the 
system ; to have one’s system out of order, (d) 
In ascidiology, the eccnobium of those com- 
pound tunieates which have a common cloaca, 
as the Botryllidw. Von Drasche, 1883. — 10. 
One of the larger divisions of the geological 
series: as, the Devonian system; the Silurian 
system. The term is used by various geologists with 
quite different meanings, mostly, however, as the equiv- 
alent of series: thus, Cretaceous system (the Cretaceous 
series) 

11. In hist.: (a) In the abstract, classifi- 
cation ; any method of arranging, disposing, or 
setting forth animals and plants, or any series of 
these, in orderly sequence, ashy classes, orders, 
families, genera, etc., with duo coordination and 
relative subordination of the several groups; 
also, the principles of such classification; tax- 
onomy: as, the morphological a physi- 

ological system. There is but one adequate and nat- 
ural system, namely, that which classifies animals and 
plants by structure alone, according to their degrees of 
genetic relationship, upon consideration of descent with 
modification in the course of evolutionarj* processes ; it is 
the aim of every systematist to discover this true taxon- 
omy and set it forth by classificatory methods. (7/) In 
the concrete, any zoological or botanical clas- 
sification ; any actual arrangement which is de- 
vised for the purpose of classifying and naming 
objects of natural history; a fonnal scheme, 
schedule, or inventory of such objects, or a 
systematic treatise upon them: as, the Lin- 
noau or artificial system of plants ; Cuvier’s 
system of classification; the quinarion system. 
Such systems arc very numerous, and no two agree in eveiy 
detail either of classiflcation or of nomenclature ; but all 
have in view the same end, which is sought to be attained 
l>y similar methods, and upon certain piinciples to wiiich 
most naturalists now assent.— Abkari system. See a&- 
A-firi.— Action of a moving system. See acfion.— Ad- 
junct system, a system of linear equations whose coeffi- 
cients are tlie corresponding minors of tlie determinant 
of a primitive system.— Allotment, American, as 3 nn- 
metric system. See the qualifying words.— Ainbula- 
cral system. Same as ivater-vascular system . — Apolar 
system, tlie aggregate of surfaces of a given order whose 
polars with reference to a given siii-face are indetermi- 
nate.- Banting system. See lantingism.— Barrier, 
block, blood-vascular, bothy system. See the quali- 
fying words.— Binary system. See binarij classification, 
under W«nn/.—Brunonian system, an old medical doc- 
trine formulated by Dr. Jolin Brown, a Scottish physician. 
It was based on the assumption that the body possesses a 
peculiar property of excitability, and that cverj- agent ca- 
pable of acting on the body during life does so as a stimu- 
lant. When these stimuli were normal in amount, the con- 
dition was one of health ; if excessive, causing debility ; if 
insufficient, causing indirect debilitj-.— Canonical sys- 
tem, a system of differential equations of the forms 

(Ii,- = ^ At, Api = -^At, i = (1, 2, 3, . . . n). 

dpt OXi 

Cellular, cibarian, circtilar system. See the adjec- 
tives.— Centimeter-gram-second system. See centi- 
meter . — Circulatory system, the organs collectively 
which aid in the circulation of the blood and lymph; the 
vascular system.— Complete system of differential 
equations, a system such that all the equations dedu- 
cible from it are linear combinations of the equations of 
the system.— Conjugate system, a system of curvilinear 
coordinates such that the two families of curves for which 
one or the other coordinate is constant have for their tan- 
gents at each point of the surface to which the coordi- 
nates relate conjugate diameters of the Dupinian indica- 
trix.— Conjunct, conservative, continental, convict, 
Copernican, cost-book system. See the qualifying 
w’ords.- Cottier system. See cotter ^. — Cumulative 
system of voting. See cionuZntire.— Cyclic system, 
an orthogonal system of which one family consists of cir- 
cles, orhas circular trajectories.- Decimal system. See 
demna?.— Dentinal system, all the tubules radiating 
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szaibelyite 



Sj‘st^tc/tus orerts, lana, from the side, 
enlarged (the small figure indicating the 
natural sizel. 


Systceebus (sis-te'kus), n. [NL. (Loew, 1855), 
< Gr. aiaTotxo^, standing in the same row, < avv, 
together, + (TroZ,tor, a row.] An important ge- 
nus of hee-ilies, of the tamily Bomhi/liidic, com- 
prising 4 North American species. S’, areas lays 
*its eggs upon the 
egg'pods of the 
Ilocky Jloiiiitain lo* 
cust, or western 
grasshopper, and of 
other short-horned 
grasshoppers, and 
its larva) feed upon 
their eggs, being 
thus highly bene- 
ficial to agricul- 
turists. See also cut 
on preceding page. 

systole (sis'to- 
le),«. r=F.s^.s‘- 
iole = Sp. sistolc 
= Pg. systole = 

It, sistolc, < NL. 
systole, < Gr. ova- 
To/J/, a dratviiig 
together, a coutraction, a shortening, < evart?.- 
(Ira^Y together, contract, < cii', together, + 
creAMii, sot, place. Cf. systaltic, diastole.'] 1, 
In anc. orthoepy and pros.: (a) Pronunciation of 
a vowel as short. (/>) The shortening of a vowel 
or syllable, especially of one nsuaily treated 
as a long; correption: opposed to diastole or 
cctasis. — 2. In physiol., the contraction of the 
heart and arteries for propelling the blood and 
thus carrying on the circulation. Clinically, 
tole usnalb’*refers to the ventricular systole, regarded as 
beginning with the first sound and ending with the oc- 
cur! once of the second sound. Compare diastole. 

3. The contraction of the pulsatile vesicles of 
infusorians and other protozoans. //'. iS. Kent. 
— 4. Icoj).] In entom., a genus of hyraenoptcr- 
ous insects. JValfccr, 1S32 — Arterial systole, the 
rhythmic contraction of an arterj-.— Cardiac systole. 
See def. 2 

systolic (sis-tol'ik), <7. [< systole + -(>.] Per- 
taining to or marked by systole; contracting. 

It has been said that the aortic orifice of the heart may 
he the scat of two rnunnurs, In consc(|uence of disease 
of its valve — one dfistolic, from the blood in its direct 
course, the other diastolic, from the blood during re- 


gurgitation 
Systolic cere- 
bral murmur, 
a blowing sound 
heard over the 
fontancllc in in- 
fants: it was 
once thought to 
he a sign of ra- 
chitis. 

systyle (sis'- 
til), «. [=F. 
sijstt/lc, < L. 
S!/st]/tos, < Gr. 
ovarv/.o;, with 


P. M. Lalhavi, Diseases of the Heart. 
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S)st) Itf .inJ Arctiijbt) Ic I )i»|iumIk O', >>( 
Columns 

A Systjle tlie inter>.filui>ini.itiyn> (<?' cqu il 
to t«o ili-iniirters U 7\r^.M^^^t)le tli« inter- 
colunmi.itn'ni k' of tlie *.<-<iiijle'l sh.ifis e<jii.il 
to one .inJ i luilf Unnietcrb, tliu^c iM of the 
niturtnte columns equal to three .ind a half 
(lianieters. 


columns standing close, < avv, together, -I- arvXo;, 
a column; seestyte^.] In nrc/i., having columns 
which st.and somervhat close together; having 
the intereolumniations rather narrow in pro- 
portion to the diameter of the shafts. As usually 
understood, the systyle intcrcolumniation measures about 
two diameters from center to center of the shafts. Com- 
pare arcosystyle, eustyle, onH pycnostyle. 

systylous (sis'ti-lus), a. [< Gr. chGTv7vog, with 
eolurans standing close: see systyle.] In hoi . : 
(rt) Having the styles coherent in a single col- 
umn. (/>) In mosses, having the lid continuing 
fixed to the columella, and thus elevated above 
the capsule when diy. 

syte^t, «. -An old spelling of sitC“» Spenser. 
syte-t, «• An old spelling of city. 
sytheMi w. An old spelling of scythe. 
sythe-f, »- See sithc'-^. 
syvet» An obsolete form of sieve. 
syvert, An old spelling of siver- for scivcr^. 
syzygant (siz'i-gant), n. h\ ahj.: (fi) The left- 
liand side of a s\'zygy. {h) A rational integral 
function of the invariants or covariants of a 
quantic which, when expressed as a function of 
the coeflicients, vanishes identically, (c) An 
iiTGdueihlo form of degree k Avhich becomes 
reducible when multiplied b}’^ a^. Galled the 
(K+?.)ie syzygant. 

syzygeal (si-zij'e-al), a. See syzygial, 1. 
syzygetic (siz-i-jet'ik), a. [< Gr.*crCi7or, yoked, 
])aircd (see syzygy), + -cUic.] Pertaining to a 
linear relation — that is, to a polynomial lin- 
ear in tho variables — Syzygetic cubic, n cubic syzy- 
getically related to two cubics, especially to a given cubic 
and its If cssian.— Syzygetic function, a function of tbe 
fonn ytx-t-Z>i/-|- Cz-r •• where x, i/,z are the variables, 
and A, D, C -are arbitrarj* quantities.— Syzygetic mul- 
tipliers, the intiUiplicis of the variables in a syzygetic 
function. 

syzygetically (siz-i-jet'i-kal-i), odv. AVith ref- 
erence to a linear relation, or .syzyg}'. 
syzygial (si-zij'i-al), a. [< syzygy + -n/.] 1. 
rortnining to a syzygy; bclon^ng to or de- 
pending upon tho raoon^s position in tho lino 
of syzygics. In this sense also, improperly, 
syzygeal. 

The moon's greatest tidal action being and the 

least at quadrature, should cause maximum im|misc about 
tlic former, and mlninium near tlic latter, period. 

Fitz Itoy, Weather Book, p. 253. 

2. Having tho character of the articulation 
called a syzygy. 

The anchylosed ring of first radials Is succeeded by a 
tier of free s-ccond radials, which arc united by a straight 
fyzy'jial suture to the next scries- the radial nxillaries. 

Sir C. Wyville Thomson, Depths of tlic Sea, p. 410. 

syzygium (M-zij'i-um), pi, syzygia (-ii). [XL., 
\ Gr. ci\v}{or, ai\v}og, yoked, paired: sec syzy- 
gy.] In zodl., a syzygy. 
syzygy (siz'i-ji), //.; pi. syzygics (-jiz). [= F. 
syzygtc = Pg. syzigio,< L. syzygia (NL., in zool.. 


syzygium),<. Gr. a conjunction, coupling, 

pair, in pros, a syzygy, < cv^vyog, yoked toge- 
ther, paired, < cv^euyvvvai, yoke or join together, 
conjoin, couple, < avv, together, + (n^yvivai 
{V C^y), yoke, join: see join, yol’c.] 1. In as- 
iron., the conjunction or opposition of a planet 
with the sun, or of any two of the heavenly bod- 
ies. On the phenomena and circumstances of 
the syzygies depends a great part of the lunar 
theory. — 2. In anc. pros., a gi’oup or combina- 
tion of two feet. Ancient metricians varied in their 
use of this term. Some use it regularly for a dipody or{di- 
podic) measure. Otliers call a tautopody, or double foot, 
a dipody, but a combination of two different feet a syzygy. 
Some, accordingly, giving the name syzygy to tetiasjl- 
labic feet (regarded by them as composed of two dissyllabic 
feet), speak of an iambic or a trochaic line as measured by 
dipodies, l)ut an Ionic line asmeasured by syzj’gies— that 
is, by single Ionics considered as combinations of trochees 
and pyiTliics. A peculiar use is the restriction of the tenn 
^J^VOV to compound feet of five or six syllables. 

3. In alg., a, linear function in tbe variables. 
See syzygetic. — 4. In zooL, the conjunction of 
two organs or organ- 
isms by close adhesion 
andpartial concrescence, 
without loss of their 
identity; also, the tiling 
so formed, or the result- 
ing confonnation; a sy- 
zygium: a term various- 
ly applied, (a) Zygosis or 
conjugation, as observed in 
various protozoans and other 
low oiganisms. See conjuga- 
/ion,4, Diplozoon, and diporjya. 

{h) Suture, or fixed aiticula- 
tion, of any two joints of a cri- 
noid r.ay, or the joints thus 
sutured, witli partial oblitera- 
tion of the line of union. 

Tlie first of the brachial 
joints tin tho Pentacrimis as- 
fonrr] — that is to say, the joint immediately above the 
radial axillar)* — is, us it were, split in two by a peculiar 
kind of joint, called by Muller a "syzygy." All the ordi- 
naiy joints of the anns arc provided with muscles pro- 
ducing various motions, and binding the joints flimly to- 
gether. The fajzygics arc not so provided, and the arms 
arc consequently easily snapped across where tliese occur. 

Sir C. )Vyvillc T’/icnn^en,- Depths of the Sea, p. 440. 

Eplrrhematic syzygy, in anc. pros., tlic last four parts 
of the parabasis — that is, the strophe or ode, eplrrliema, 
antistrophe or antodc, and nntepinhema : the choric as 
distinguished from the roonodic parts of the parabasis. 
szaboite (sab'o-it), n. [Named after Prof. 
J. Szaho, of Budapest in Hungary.] A vari- 
ety of liypcrstbene, first described erroneous- 
ly* as a new tvicliuic member of the pyroxene 
group. 

szaibelyite (sfi-boryit), n. [Named from Szaj- 
hvhji, a Hungarian.] A Jiydrous borate of mag- 
nesium, occurring in wliito nodules of acicular 
crystals in a gray limestone at Werksthal in 
Hungary. 








1. The twentieth letter and 
sixteentli consonant of the 
English alphahet. oflliePhe- 
nician alphabet the corresponding 
sign was the twenty-second and 
last; what follows t in Greek and 


(c) Of Turl'ish — To a T, exactly; with the utmost 
exactness : as, to suit or lit to a T. The atliisioii Is proba- 
bly to a mechanics'T-sqnare, bywhich accuracy in making 
angles, etc., is secured. jColltjq.] 

We could manage this matter to a T. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 5. 

To he marked with a T, to he branded or characterized 
as a thief ; be known as a thievl.sh person : from the for- 
mer practice of branding the lettei T in the hand of a con- 
victed thief. 

T“ (tC*), n. [From tho letter T.] Somethin" 
made or fashioned in tlie form of a T, as a piece 
of metallic pipe for joining two lines of piping 
at right angles to each other. Also \n*itten iccy 
and sometimes tan. See T-handagCy T-heard^ 
T-honCy T-cIotliy T-irou, T~jonif, T-raily T-squarc. 
-t-. A fonn of -edt, ’■al-y in certain words. 

See -cd^y -cd^. 

breathed) mute (or check) produced by a complete closure tal r f 
(with following breach or explosion) between the tip of ; 


Latin, and also in our own scheme, 
is the result of successive addi- 
tions made to the system bor- 
rowed from Pheniciaii. (See the 
several letters below.) The com- 


parison of forms (compare .4) is as follows : 

r 


Egj'ptinn. 

Hieroglyphic. Hieratic. 


TT 


The value of thesign has been practicallythcsame through 
the whole history of its use; it denotes the surd (or 


An obsolete or provincial reduction 


the tongue and a point on the roof of the mouth either 
close behind or not far from the bases of the upper front 
teeth. Its corresponding sonant or voiced mute is d, and 
its nasal is n (see these letters). They are oftenest called 

denial or teeth-sounds, tliough the teeth have really no ta-t taat u MiHdlo F,n<Tl5eh M/. 

part in their production ; hence also, and better, UngnaL rp« ’’ nnr; * i ‘ . lunglisli lorras or ioc, 

or front lingual, or tongue-tip, etc. They arc much more ^ cuetnical symbol of tantalum. 

common elements of our utterance than either of the taaweesh (ta-wesh'), n. [Aracr. Ind.] A war- 


Ta now thy grymme tole to the, 

& let se how thou cnokez. 

Syr Gaicaync (E. E. T. S-X I. 413. 


other two classes, palatal (/c, g, ng) or labial (p, h, in)\ 
they constitute, namely, about 18 per cent, of tlic sounds 
we make (t nearly (5 per cent., d nearly 5, n nearly 7), 
against palatal 4 per cent., and labial CJ. A sound which 
our ears would at once recognize and name as a <-sound 
is producible in other positions of the organs than that 


club of the northwe.st coast of North America, 
having a blade of hard stouo projecting from a 
woodcu handle. The end of the wooden part is often 
carved into a grotesque hnmaii head, the stone Idade «g- 
uring as the tongue. 


described above — namely, at points further back on tab (tab), n. [Perhaps in part a dial. var. of 

tne rnnf nf r mniit h onn .pif h a u - t _ _ 


the roof of the mouth, and with parts of the tongue be- 
hind the tip, and even of its under surface. Hence the 
occuiTence in some languages of more tJian one t, distinct- 
ly recognized as separate members of tlie spoken alphabet 
(so two in Sanskrit, etc., and even four in Siamese); our 
own t also which forms the first part of the compound eh 
(s5 tih) is slightly but constantly different from our t else- 
where. Asia many other languages (and partly by direct 
inheritance fiom liYench, and even from later Latin, al- 
terations), the t in English shows a tendency to become 
palatalized and converted into asibilant when followed by 
palatal sounds, as i, e, y. Hence, in many situations, it 
combines with such sounds, either regularly or in rapid 
utterance, producing the c/t-sound, as in question, mixture 
(compare the corresponding conversion of 8 to sh, under 
Sy, and even, in a great number of words having the end- 
ings etc., it becomes a sibilant and makes 
the^/t-soand,asin nation,/actious, partial, etc. Talso.like 
others of our consonants, frequently occurs double, espe- 
cially when medial: thus (from /t) fitted, fitter, fitting. 
With h, t foims the digraph th, which lias tlic position 
and importance of a fully independent clement in the 
alphabet, with a double pronunciation, surd and sonant 
(or breathed and voiced): surd in thin, breath; sonant in 
this, breathe — both as strictly unitary sounds as t and d, or 
s and z. They are related with t and s, etc., as tongue-tip 
sounds, especially with s and z as being fricative and con- 
tinuable; but they are of closer position than the latter. 


tape, ME. tapCy tappe (for change of p to h, cf. 
cop in cobweb). In aomo senses tab appears to 
be confused with tagi.} 1. A small flap, strap, 
or strip of some material made fast to an object 
at one end or side, and either free or fastened 
at tlie other when in use, as in a garment; a tag. 
Specifically— (a) A flap, strap, or latchct of a shoe. (6) 
The tag at the end of a shoe-lace, (c) A flap falling from 
tlie side of abator cap over the ear, for protection in very 
cold weather : an eai -tab. (d) A strip of inching or a lace 
boi der formerly worn at tlie side near the inner front edge 
of a woman’s bonnet, over tlie cars, (c) The arming of an 
archer's gauntlet or glove, or a fiat piece of leather used 
in place of finger-tips or shooting-gloves. (/) A hanging 
sleeve of a child’s garment, (g) In mach.: (1) One of the 
revolving arms which lift the beaters of a fulling-mill. (2) 
A narrow projecting stiip of metal along the inside of a 
hollow calico-printing loller to secure it to its mandrel by 
means of a slot in the latter. 

2. Check; account: as, to keep tab on one. 
[Colloq.] 

That part about his letters to the paper is very good. I 
think. It will teach a lot of other ducks of the kind wljo 
think tliey know it all that there are fellows in the ofiicc 
quietly keeping tab on them. The Century, X X XVIII. 882. 


«■ oUl speHmg of tobacco. Minshca. 

further forward, against or even beyond the teeth : hence ^^bacilir, n. oco taoasliccr. 
their substitution for « and 2 by persons who lisp In re- tabacum (ta-bak'um), «. [NL.: see tobacco.'] 

‘hev are akin to /and v. In jj/inr., tobacco (Mcoliaita Xabacinii) in tlio 
and belong in one class with these (oftenest and licst called ilvlnd utnto ' 

spirants). As an/ comes in part from an aspirated ft or .Jl-j 9, , ' - i. , -r ^ . 

ft/i, so also the t/i-sounds from an aspirated (; and in this tabania (tab a-nid), rt. and n. I. a. Pertain- 
■ - ■ • , Tahanidie; related to or resembling 

fly of the family TbliffinVla:; a borse- 

this was continued in use as represeiitatiVe'ofthc hitter! a deer-fly; a gadfly or breeze. 

And in this ensc tlie Latin di-raph lias crowded out of Tabanidas (ta-ban'i-de), n. pi. [NX.. (Leach. 

Pno'lisll tlco fVfO eirrr* I. an * I. ...1. t ~1. . o . n v ^ y . ' 


English use the sign (or lather the two signs) which in 
Anglo-Saxon represented the fA-sounds — namely, V, &— 
much to the detriment of our present alphabet. Of the 
two </i-sounds, the sonant (or this and breathe sound) is 
much the more frequent, owing chiefly to the constant i e- 
currence of the pronominal words, particularly the, in 
which it is found ; it is nearly 4 percent, of our utterance, 
while the surd (or thin and breath sound) is less than two 
thirds of one per cent. In the plionetic history of the 
Germanic part of our language, t regularly and usually 
(when special causes do not prevent) comes from an older 
d; and, on the other hand, th from an older t: examples 
for t are two corresponding with dun, cat with ad or ed; for 
th, thou — tu, three = tri, beareth —fert; for botli together, 
that = tad, tooth = dent. 

2. As amedioval numeral, IGO; with aline over 
it (T), 160,000. — 3. An abbreviation: («) [f. c.] 
In musical notationy of tenoVy tempo (as a t., a 
tempo), tutu, and tasto (as t. s., tasto solo). (Z<) 
[/. c.] In a ship’s log-book, of thunder, (c) [Z. c.] 


1819), < Tabanus + -idre.] A large family of 
biting flics, of which Tabanus is the typical 
geinis ; the gadflies breezes, or clegs, having 

the third jomt of tbo .anteniiiE annulate and tabaret (tab'a-ret), n. 
Without a distinct bn.stJe. The proboscis of the ' ' ' - 

female is adapted for piercing, .and inflicts a painful 
although pot irritating wound. Tlie male does not bite. 

They tly with extraordinary speed, and the swiftest liorsc 
cannot elude tliem. The spindle-shaped brown or black 
eggs are attaclietl in groups to the stems and leaves of low- 
growing plants, and tne larva; are either .aquatic or live in 
damp earth. They are predaceous, and feed upon snails 
or small insects. The young larva; of many species pene- 
trate beetles and other larva;, and remain within until 
they have entirely consumed them. Over 1,300 species 
are known ; 150 are North American. IMany of them are 
among the largest and most powerful of the Diptcra, hut 
most arc of moderate size. They fly in bright sunshiny 
weather. Also Tabanides. See cuts under fcreeze, C/tn/«ons 
and gadfiy. 


genus of flies, including the horse-flies, etc., 
and tj^iical of the family Tahanidx. They are 
large naked flies of hrownish-’black or gray color, often 
having yellowish-red spots on the sides of the abdomen. 
All the females bite severely. The larva; are found in 
damp earth and under fallen leavesand bits of wood, and 
arc carnivorous ; some feed on cutworms and other noc- 
tuidlarva;. N^early 100 species inhabit Nortli America. 
T. atratus is the common large black horse-fly of the 
United States ; T. hovinus is the common gadfly of cattle. 
See cuts under breeze and gadfiy. 

tabard (tab'ilrd), n. [Earlymod. E. also taherd; 
< ME, tabard, tabardc, tahbard, taherd, taberde, 
tabart, tahare, < OF, tabard, tabart, tahar, ta~ 
harre = Sp. Pg. tabardo = It. tabarro (ML. ta~ 
bardum, tahardns, tabhardus, tahardinm, tahar- 
rus, etc.), a tabard; cf. W, tahar (< E.), MH(>. 
iapphart, tapliart, NGr. rafiTzapiov (< ML. or 
Rom.), a tabard; origin unknown. According 
to Diez, perhaps < L. iapefe, figured cloth, tapes- 
try: see tapet, tippet.] 1. A cloak of rough 
and heavy material, foimerly worn by persons 
whose business led them to much exposure. 
The French tabard 
is described as be- 
ing of serge. It 
was worn by the 
poorest classes of 
the populace. 

With him ther was a 
I’lowmanwnshisbro- 
ther ; . . . 

In a tabard he rood 
upon a mere. 

Chaucer, Gen. ITol. to 
(C. T., 1. 541. 

2. A loose outer 
garment without 
sleeves, or with 
short sleeves, worn 
by knights over 
their armor, gen- 
erally but not al- 
ways embroidered 
with the arms of 
the wearer, called 
cofe-armour by 
Chaucer. Also 
called tabard of 
arms. — 3. A sort 
of coat without 
sleeves, or with short sleeves, worn by heralds 
and pursuivants, emblazoned with tho arms of 
their sovereign, and considered as their dis- 
tinctive garment. 

The taberd of his office I will call it, 

Or tho coat-annour of his place. 

Bf Jonson, Tale of a Tub, i. 3. 
Two pursuivants, whom tabarts deck, 

With silver scutcheon round their neck. 

Stood oil the steps of stone. 

Scott, Sfarmion, i. 11. 

Tabard of arms. See dcf. 2 . 
tabarder (tab'ilr-der), n. [Also (nbardccy; < OF. 
"tabardier, < tubard, a tabard: see tabard.'] One 
■who wears a tabard; specifically, a scholar be- 
longing to the foundation of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, whose original dress was a tabard. 
Wood, Athenro Oxon., I. (ed. Airey). (Sicli- 
ardson.) 

[Origin obscure ; sup- 
posed -to be connected with tabbyi (if so, it is, 
like tabbinct, a mod. made form).] A silk stuff 
used for upholstery, distinguished by alternate 
stripes of watered and satin surface, generally 
in different colors. It resembles tabbinet, but 
is superior to it. Diet, of Xccdleworlc. 

Ono man’s street announcement is in tlie following 
words: Here yon have a composition to remove tlie stains 
from silks, muslins, lionihazeens, cords, or tabards of any 
Kind or colour.” 

iilayhen', London Labour and London Poor, I. 474. 



English Heralds' TabanU of the 17th 
century. (From a drawing by Van 
Dyck.) 


In sool., ot igpacanthid. (d) In math.i (1) [/. c.] Tabanus(ta-ba'nus),«. [NL. (Linnueus, 1735), 
Ze«5or, a functional sjTnbol. < L. tabanus, a gadfly, horse-fly.] A notable 
386 ftur. 


tabartt (tab'llrt), See tabard. 
tabasheer, tabashir (tab-a-sher'), n. [Also 
tahachir; = F. tahascliir, inbaxir ; < Hind. Pers. 
Ai*. tabashir; cf. Skt. tavakslura, tvakksira, late 


tabasheer 

forms, prob. adapted from Hind.] A white 
opaque or translucent variety of opal which 
breaks into irregular pieces like dry starch, 
found in the joints of the bamboo in the East 
and Brazil, and believed to be caused by dis- 
ease or injury to the plant, it possesses the power 
of absorbing its own weight of water, wlien it becomes 
entirely transparent. It is probably the "oculus mundi” 
of the gem-writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries. In the East Indies tabashecr, prepared 
by calcining and pulverizing, is largely used as a medi- 
cine by both Hindus and Mohammedans; it is esteemed 
cooling, tonic, aphrodisiac, and pectoral. 

tabbinet, tabinet (tab'i-nct), n. [< tahby'^ + 
after satinet, etc.; or < iahin + -cf.] A 
fabric of silk and wool, like a poplin, with a wa- 
tered surface: chiefly used for upholstery, 
tabbyl (tab'i), n, and «. [Formerly also tahy, 
tahis (and tabin); < F. tabts = Sp. tabi = Pg. 
iabi = It. tabi (ML. attabi), < Ar, ’atfdbi, a rich 
watered silk, < ’Jttabiya, a quarter in Bagdad 
where it was first manufactured, < ^Attab, a 
prince, great-grandson of Oraoyya.] I. n . ; pi. 
tabbies (At.). 1. A watered material. Specifically 
— (a) A general term for watered silks, moire, etc. 

Let others lookc for pcailo and gold, 

Tissues or manifold. 

Herrick, The New Ycercs Gift. 
{b) A worsted material, as a watered moreen. 

2. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centiu’ies, a 
silken stuff not necessarily watered. Mrs. Ar- 
mitayc, Old Court Cusloms. 

The manufactures they export arc chieny burdets of silk 
and cotton, either striped or plain, and also plain silks like 
Poeocke, Description of the East, II. 1. 12f». 

3. In enfo)))., apjTalid moth of the gonws Arjtos- 
sa : a British collectors’ name. A. 2 )ingninatts 
is the common tabby, also called (frcasc-moth ; 
A. enpreoJis is the small tabby. 

II. 0 . 1. Made of or rcs(‘mbling the fabric 
tabby; diversified in appearance or color like 
tabby. 

This day left ofT half-skirts, and nut on a wnstecoate and 
my false tabu uastecuate with golu lace. 

Pejnjs, Dlaiy, Oct. 13, K.Ol. 
If she in tabby waves encircled he, 

Think Amphytrito rises from the sea. 

ir. Kiuy, Art of Love, vlli. 

The Prince (of Wales] himself, in a new sky-blue watered 
coat. W’aliKile, Letters, II 115. 

2. Porfonned as in making the plain material 
from which tabby is produced: said of weaving. 

In Fig. 8 a piece of plain u oven cloth is represented. . . . 
Fig. 38 represents the same thing as it uoubl be drawn by 
the weaver, and it la generally called tabby «tr plain wen\- 
ing, A. Darlorr, U'caving, p. aO. 

tabbyl (tab'i), r. t.; pret. and pp. tabbied, ppr, 
tabhyiiiff. [< iabby^, ».] To cause to look like 
tabbj', or watered silk ; give a wavy appearance 
to. as stuffs: as, to tabby silk, inoliair, rilibon, 
etc. This is done by thcliso of a calender with- 
out water. 

The camlet marble is that which, retaining the same color 
after polishing, appears tabbxal. ytarblc WurKcr, § 35. 

tabby- (tab'i), pi. tahbu.-^ (-iz). [Abbr, of 
tabby‘Cat.'\ 1. A tabby-cat. (n) A brimllod cat, 
gray, streaked (►r <itherwlse marked witli black or yellow. 
The wild original of the domestic cat Is alwajs of such 
coloration, Ihe black, white, uniform mouse gray (ilal- 
tesc), jellow, ami sjKitted (tortoise-shell) cats are all arti- 
lleial varieties. . 

In chocolate, mahogaiij, red, or jellow long-haire*l tab 
bicn (he markings and colours to be the same as in the 
short haired cats, llarrisim llVir. Our Cats, p. 145. 

(b) A female cat: distinguished from tom cat 

“An* how hae >e been? an’ bow are je?" 

M as aye the o'eruord when she (the cat] came ; 

To mony a queer auhl tabby 
Sin' syne hae we said the same. 

T. Martin, My bairn, wc aince were bairnies (tr. from 

[Heine). 

2. An old maid; a spinster: hence, any spiteful 
female gossip or tattler. [C’olloq.] 

Observe that man He ne>er talks to men; he never 
talks to girls . hut, ulii-n he can get into a circle of old 
tabbies, he is just In hi*) element. 

Jioyers, quoted in Trevelyan's Macaulay, I. 241. 

tabby'^ (tab'i h «. [Origin obscure; iierhajis of 
^lorocco (Ar. ) origin.] A mi.Nturo (d’ lime with 
shells, gravel, or stones in ef|ual proportions, 
with an equal proportion of water, forming a 
mass whicli when dry becomes as iiard as rock. 
Tills is used as a substitute for bricks or stone 
in building. /I calr. 

tabby-cat (tabd-kat')* n. [So called as having 
fur tliouglit to bo marked like tabby; < tabhy'^ 
+ fY/fi.] Same ns tahhifi, 1. 
tabet (tab), n. [< L. tabes, a wasting away: see 
tahcs.'\ Same as tabes. 

But how soon doth a tabc and consumption take it down ! 

Itev. T. ./Idanix, Works, I. 434. 

Tabebuia (tab-o-bu'i|i), n. [NL. (Gomez, 
1803), from Braz. name.] A genus of gamo- 
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petalous plants, of the order Bignoniaceic, tribe 
Tccoyncfe, and section Digitifdliic. it is character- 
ized by loosely racemose or cymose flowere with a tubular 
and at length variously ruptured calyx, an elongated and 
greatly enlarged corolla-tube, four perfect stamens, and a 
sessile ovary ripening into a somewhat cylindrical ecostate 
capsule with nuincioiis flat seeds, each with a large hy- 
aline wing. There are about 00 species, natives of tropi- 
cal America from Brazil to the West Indies and Mexico. 
They are erect shrubs or trees, smooth or hairy, often dry- 
ing black. They bear usually large llowers and alternate 
or scattered leaves, which are generally composed of live 
to seven digitate leaflets, sometimes reduced to three or 
to one. Several species arc used medicinally, as T. im- 
peiiijinoaa, which yields a bitter mucilaginous bark and 
abounds in tannin. Many are valuable trees, yielding an 
almost indestructible timber; several are known in tropi- 
cal America as roWc — that is,OffA' — and arc used for house- 
and ship-lmilding, or for making bows, as T. loxophora, 
the pao-d'arco of Brazil. The names ichiteicood and box^ 
u'ood are given to T. Leuccfxylon in the West Indies, and 
the former name also to T. pcntaphylla ; both are timber- 
trees with whitish bark and white or pink flowers. T. 
serratifolia, a small tree wUIi yellow flowers, is known as 
]>ony in I'linidad. All the above siiecics were formerly 
classed under Tecnma, hut are removed to Tabebuia on 
account of their digitate, not pinnate, leaflets. A vei*y 
(lilfcrenl species, T. uliyinosa, a shrub with simple entire 
leaves, is known as DraTilian cork-tree, from the use of its 
soft wood. 

tabefaction (tab-o-fak'ebqn), n. [< LL. as if 
*'tabcfactio(n-),<. tdbcfacerc, pp. iahcfactus, melt: 
see tahcfy.'\ A wasting away or consumption of 
the body b}* disease; emaciation; tabesconeo; 
tabes. 

tabefy (tab'e-fi), r.; pret. and pp. tahcficd, ppr. 
tabefying. [< LL. tabcfaccrc, melt, dissolve, < 
L. idhere, melt, waste away (see tabes, tabid), 
+ faccrc, make, do (see -/y).] I. trans. To 
causo to consmne or waste away; emaciate. 
[Uare.] 

Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient tnbe- 
fic8 the body. llarcey. Consumptions. 

II. htirnns. To emneinte; lose flesh; vr.isto 
nwav gradually. [Kare.] 
tabella (tA-hol'ij), )>1. tahctl.r (-v). [NL., < 
L. lahcliaja little hoard, a tablet, letter, b.allot, 
legal paper, dim. o£ tnhtila, a table, tablet : see 
Ittblc.'] In pliar., a medicated lozenge or liard 
eleeluary, generally in tbo form of a disk, dif- 
fering from a troclio by having sugar mixed 
witli tlie ponalercd drug and inneilagc. 
tabellary (tab'o-hj-ri), «. [< L. tabclUirins, of 
or pertaining to tablets, < litbcUa, a tablet; see 
liibclta.] Same as tabular, 2 — Tabellary method. 
.Sec method. 

tabellion {tii-bel'yon), «. [< F. tahellion = 

Sp. tahclion = Pg. idheUiao, tabaUido =s It. tahet^ 
hone, < LL, iahclUo(n-),ox\o who draws np legal 
papers, < L. tabella, a tablet, legal paper: see 
iabclla.'^ In the Homan empire, and in Franco 
till the revolution, an official scribe or scrivener 
having some of the functions of a notary. The 
t.abelHons were originally of lilghcr mnk tlmn notaries, but 
afterward in France became anbonUnate to them. 'J’lic 
title was abulislicd in I7(‘d, except in certain seigniories, 
tabert, n, and v. An old spelling of tabor^. 
taberat, «. An old spelling of fahard. 
tabern (tnb\*rn). n. [< L. taherna, a booth, a 
stall : see furmi. j A cellar. IJallitrcll. [Prov. 
Eiig.] 

taberna (ta-ber'nii). «, ; ]>1. tabcrnfc (-no). [L. : 
see tabern, tarern.] In Jtfun. anlig., a tent, 
booth, or stall; a rude .shelter; speeifieally, in 
later times, a sliop or stall either for trade or 
for work, or a tavern. 

Hie b.aths of rompcli . . . were a double set, and were 
surrounded witli taberntr, or shojis. Encyc. Brit , III. 435. 

tabernacle (tab'^'r-na-ki). ». [< ME. tahcrnaelc, 
< 01'. (and F.) tabernacle = Pr. iabcrnaelc = 
Sp. tabcrndcnlo = Pg. tabcrnacnlo =:lt. taherna- 
C(do, < L. tahrrnaculnin, a tent, LL, (Vulgate) 
tlie Jewish tabernacle, dim. of taberna, u hut, 
sIhmI, booth; from the same root as tabula, a 
tablo, tablet: see tarern, table.l 1. A tent; 
a pavilion; a booth; a slightly construclod 
habitation or shelter, either fi.xod or movable; 
henre, a Iiubitatioii in general, especially one 
regarded as temporary; a place of sojourn; n 
transient abode. 

The tabernacle of the upright shall flourish. 

I’rov. xlv. 11. 

Let us make hero three tabernacles, one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias. AInt, .xvii. 4. 

The body . . Is but tlie tabernacle of the mind. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

2. Ill Biblical phraseology, the human frame as 
the temporary abode of tho soul, or of man as 
a spiritual immortal being. 

Yen, I think It meet, ns long ns I am In tliis tabernacle, 
to stir you up by putting you in remcaihmnce ; knowing 
that shortly I must put olf this my tabernacle, even as our 
Ldi d Jesus Christ liath shewed me. 2 Pet. 1. 13, 14. 


tabernacle 

3. In Jewish hist., a tent constructed to serve 
as tho portable sanctuary of the nation before 
its final settlement in Palestine. This “tabernacle 
of the congregation" is fully described in Ex. xw.-xxvH. 
and xxxvi.-xxxviii. It comprised, besides the tent, an 
inclosure or yard, in which were the altar of burnt-olfer- 
ings and the laver. The tabernacle proper was a tent 
divided into two chambers by a veil — the inner chamber, 
or holy of holies, containing the ark of the covenant and 
the merc 5 '-seat, and the outer chamber the altar of incense, 
the table of showbread, and the golden candlestick. I be 
tabernacle was of a rectangular figure 45 feet by 15, and 
15 feet in height. The court or yard was 150 feet in length 
by 75 feet, and surrounded by screens 7* feet high. The 
people pitched round the tabernacle by tribes in a fixed 
order during tlieir wanderings, and the pillar of cloud and 
of fire, denoting Jehovah's presence, rested upon it or w as 
lifted from it according as they were to remain stationary 
or were to go forward. After the arrival in the promised 
land it was set up in various places, especially at bhiloh, 
but gradually lost its exclusive cliaracter as the centcr of 
national worship before the building of Solomon's temple, 
in whicli its contents were eventually placed. 

Aud lie spread abroad the tent over the tabernacle, and 
put the covering of the tent above upon it. Ex. xl. 10. 

And they brought up the ark [to the temple built by 
Solomon], and the tabernacle of the congregation [tent of 
meeting, 11. V.], and all tho lioly vessels that were in the 
tabernacle, these did the priests and the Levites bring up. 

2 Chron. v. 5. 

Honco — 4, A placo or bouse of worship; espe- 
cially, in modern use, an edifice for public wor- 
ship designed for a large audience: often now 
tbo distinctive name assumed for such an edi- 
fice. 

Tho shed in Moorflelds which Whitefleld used as a 
temporarj' chapel was called “The Tabernacle" and, in 
the scornful dialect of certain Church-of-England men, 
Methodist and such-like places of worship have, since 
then, been known as tabernacles. 

l'\ Hall, False rhiloL, p. 24, note. 

5. Arcccptaclofortbo reserved cuebarist: es- 
pecially, a constructional receptacle for this 
puq)osc, containing the pyx. The tabernacle, as 
now commonly seen in Konian Catholic churches, is a re- 
cess u ith a door, placed over and behind the liigh altar or 
one of the side altars, usually having over it a cross or 
crucifix with a design in relief, the whole surmounted by 
a canopy. In earlier times a movable ark, or usually a 
susponded dove (columba) or a tower, held tlie euchorist 
or tlie vessel containing it. In England the general inedl- 
eval custom was to place the sacrament in an nmbiyon 
one side of the sanctuary or in tlie sacristiy. The taber- 
nacle is a later development of the ark or ambrj* as a per- 
manent construction overtho liigh altar and surmounted 
l)y a canopy or ciborlum, often in the spire-like shape de- 
veloped from the older tower ; hence the name tabernacle 
is often given especially to this canopy or to canopies of 
similar appearance. 

6. In medieval arch., a canopied stall, nicbo, or 
pinnacle; a cabinet or sbrinc ornamented with 



Tabernncle of Orc.^^:na, in Or San Midiele, Florence. 


openwork traceiy, etc.; an arcbed canopy over 
a tomb, an altar, otc. 

Babcuries and pinacles, 

Imageries, and tabernacles, 

I saw. Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1190. 

7. Xauf.y an elevated socket for a river-boat’s 
mast, or a projecting post to wbicb a mast may 
bo binged when fitted for lowering to pass be- 
neath bridges. [Eng.]— Feast of Tabernacles, 
among the .Tews, an annual festival celebrated in the 
autumn (on the fifteenth day of Tisri) in coniinemorn- 
tion of tho dwelling of their people in tents during the 
journey in the wilderness, and as a feast of thanksgiving 
for the harvest and vintage. Among the ancient Jews it 



tabernacle 

lasted eight days, during wliich nil tlie people gathered at 
Jerusalem and divelt in bootlis. (See Lev. .\xiii. 34-30- 
Num. x-vix. 12-39.) Among the modem Jews tile feast 
has been prolonged one day. 

tabernacle (tttb^6i'-iia-kl), p. i, • pi-et. and pp. 
Uibenwdcd, ppr. talcrnaclinf/. [< tahci-naclc, 
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table 


. T rn^ i • i j? ‘ j- *- Aucacui/ciica, luuercuiosis in 

«.] To sojoiiiii 01 abide for a time; take up a tabescence (ta-bes'ens), w. 

TomTinrnrr hnlnTOTirm rtv v/soi/Trx-r.^r^ -- -i mi « •• . 


temporary habitation or residence. 

He assumed our nature, and tabernacled among us in 
the flesh. Scott, Works (ed. ins), H. 407. (Lnt/min.) 

He [Jesus Ciirist] tabernacled on eartii as the true slie- 
kinah. Scbajl, Hist. Ciirist. Cliurch, I. § 72. 

tabernacle-work (tab'er-nii-kl-werk), ». in 
arc//., espeoiallyin the medieval Pointed .styles; 
(a) A series or range of tabernacles; a design 


If?.] If. A gi-adually progressive emaciation. — 

2. Same as tabes dorsalis. See below Heredi- 

tary tabes, Friedrich’s ataxia (which see, under ataxia). 
“ Spasmodic tabes. See spasmodic . — Tabes dorsalis. 
Same as locomotor ataxia (which see, under ataxia).— T&.- 
hes mesenterlca* tuberculosis in the mesenteric glands. 

,5».npcpon/»o -lino ' 1. r/ _l 



flageolet, points or dots were often placed on horizontal 
lines to indicate which flnger-holes were to be closed to 
produce the required tones. In the case of the organ, 
notes w'cre often written out by their letter-names. In 
all these systems and their numerous variants, marks 
were added above or below to indicate the desired dura- 
tion of the tones, the place and duration of rests, and va- 
rious details of style. Tablature had obvious advantages 
as a notation for particular instruments. Various tech- 
nical marks now used are either derived from it or de- 
vised on the same principle. The tonic sol-fa notation, 
tliat of thorough-bass, and the little-used systems of nu- 
meral or cliai’acter notes are essentially analogous to it. 
Also tabnlaturc. 

5. Ill anat., the separation of cranial bones into 
an inner and an oiitoi* hard table or plate, t^’itll 
intoi'voniug: diploic or cancellated structure. 
Tablatnrc is cliaracteristic of the flat e.xpansive bones of 

the skull, as the frontal, parietal, and occipital. See faWe, 

tnlmt? Mnvc'l];e^ m 1,.^ 1 (&), and cut under dipfot;, 

t^ble (ta'bl), .and a. [< ME, table, iabiU, < 
OF. iaNc,_ F. table = Pr. tauJa = Pg. taboa, a 


, . .. [< tahcsccn{t) + 

-cc.] Tabefaction or tabes; marasmus; mai- 
eeseenee; tabidness. 

ta^besCGUt (ta-bes'ent), a. [< L. tahcsccn{t-)s, 
ppr. of iahcs'ccrc, waste away, inceptive of ta- 
bcrcy waste away: see tabes.'} 1. In med.y suf- 
fering from tabes; wasting awaj'; becoming 
emaciated. — 2. In hot.y wasting or shriveling. 
Grot/. [Rare.] 

tabetic (til-bct'ik), a. and n. [irreg. < tabes + 
f-n*.] I. a. Pertaining to or affected with 


Lnarcot s atscafc (fc) (wbicli sec, under dixeasc) — Tabetic 
dementia, demeiili.a complicated with tabes dorsalis, 
ubicli may follow or precede the mental afTcction. 

II. «. A patient suffering from tabes (dor- 
salis). 

tabic (tab'ik), a. [< tabes + -n*.] Pertaining 
to. of the nature of, or affected with tabes 
(dorsalis). Atien. and XenroLy VI. 407. 
t^hid (tab'id), a. [< P. tabidv = Sp. idbido = 
Pg. It. tahidoy < L. iabiduSy melting or wasting 
away, decaying, pining, < tabert\ melt, waste 
away: see /r/bcs.] Relating to or affected with 
tabes: losing flesh, weight, or strength; thin; 
wasted by disease: marcid. 

In tabid persons milk is tlio best restorative. 

Arhuthnot, Aliments, i. 
tabidly (tab'id-li), ade. In a tabid, manner; 
wastingly: consumptively. 

lie tliat is tabidlff inclined were unwise to pass his days 
in rortugak Sir T. Broicnc, Letter to a I'llend. 


in which tabernacles form the characteristic 

feature, {b) The combinations of ornamental tabidness (tab'id-nos). «. The state of being 
tracery usual in the canopies of decorated by disease: emaciation resulting from 

tabernacles; hence, similar work in the curved some disorder allocting the nutritive functions, 
stalls and screens of churches, etc. Nat. Hi«st. Lancashire, p. G2. 

tabernacular(tab-6r-nak'u-liir),a. [KLh.tahcr- tabific (ta-bif'ik;, a. [= F. tahfique = Sp. 
nacfdarius, a tent-maker, (, L. tahcniaciduni, a tabijico = It. tahitieoy < L. tabes, wasting, + 
tent: see 1. Of or pertaining to <. fame, rutiko. do (soo -Jiv). Ct.iabefi/.} 

the tabernacle; hence, of or pertaining to otlior Causing tabes; deranging the organs of diges- 
structures so named; like or characteristic of au«l assimilation; deteriorating; wasting, 
a tabernacle. [Used scornfully in the quotation, witli tabint, tabinet, u. f Appnr. an altered form of 
reference to so-called Methodist tabernacles. Sec taber. tabby (formerly tafn/. tahis), after satoi, ete. : sec 


nacle, 4.] 


[Curious, meaning e.xtraordlnar)-, an expression] horrid- 
ly labernaetdar. and such tliat no gentleman could allow 
himself to touch It wltliout gloves 

De Quinccy, Work«, VII. 89. (F. Hall.) 


tabbyi.} 


Same as tahbiuct. 

J lolh of tis.sue or tabine, 

Th.it like beaten gold will shine. 

Middleton, Aii> tiling for a Quiet Life, H. 2. 

2. Of tlio style or nature of an architectural rr i tit? 

tahernacle; tracoried or richly oniaincntcd ^ ' - 


with decorative sculpture. 

The sides ot ever}- street were eovered with . . . clois- 
ters crowned witli ricli and lofty pinnacles, and fronted 
With tabernacular or open work. 

T. Warion, Hist. Kng. Poetr)-, 11. 93. 
tabernffi, n. Plural of taberna. 
Tabernsmontana {tri-b6r''iHMnon-tu'iia), u. 
[NL., named after Jacobus I'licodorus Tabcr~ 
memontanusy a German physician and botanist 
(died 1590).] A genus of gamopetalous plants, 
of the order J;;on/;mcr.T and tribe Plumcric.T, 
type of the .subtribo Tabermcmontancre. it is 
characterized by cj-raose flowers, a calyx furnished at the 
base of its five lobes witli a continuous or interrupted 
ring of glands, and a fruit of two many-seeded berries or 
fleshy follicles which are largo and globose or smaller and 
oblique or recun’cd. Tliere are about 150 species, widely 
scattered through tropical regions. They are trees or 
shrubs, commonly smooth, bearing opposite thin or corl.a- 
ceous feather-veined leave.s. The small cymes of wliite 
or yellowish salver-shaped flowers are terminal or varlous- 
ly placed, but not truly axlllar)'. 'J’hc smooth or tlircc- 
ribbcd pulpy fruit contains several or many ovoid or ob- 
long seeds with fleshy albumen ; in several species it is 
ornamental -— in 2\ inacroenrpa and others of the section 
Jtejoua, mainly of the ilalay archipelago, resembling a 
reddish orange in appe.arance. Instc.ad of the acrid, dras- 
tic, and poisonous milky Juice of most related genera 
many species of Tahernremontana secrete a bland and 
wholesome fluid, sometimes useful as a nourishing drink 
as In r. utilvi, tlie cow-trec or hya-liya of liritl.sh Guiana, 
yields a thick, sweet, white liquid, made somewhat 
sticky by the presence of caoutchouc. Tills species .also 
yields a soft white wood and a medicinal bark. T. oricn- 
Queensland cow-trec, and T, coronnria, known as 
Adam 8 apple or Eafd Indian rose-hay, arc sometimes cnl- 
tivatod, forming small evergreen trees, the latter under 
and also naturalized in tropical Asia from tlie Cape 
of Good Hope. Several other species are cultivated under 
glass for their large fragrant flowers and ornamental deep- 
green leatheiy leaves. T. crassa, the kpokpoka-tree of 
hicrra Leone, produces a fiber there made into a cloth 
known as dodo-cloth. A species in Ceylon, known as dim- 
ladner, probably T. dichntoma, has been caWad forbidden 
fruit, from its beautiful but poisonous fruit bearing marks 
fancied to be the prints of tlie teeth of Eve. 

taberner, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
taverner, 

tabes (ta'bez), n. [L., a wasting away, con- 
sumption, < iabere, waste away, melt: see iab- 


sumption, <lcoIine, < taberc, melt, waste away: 
sec tabid.} The state of one affected with 
tabes. 

tablatiire (tabM:l-tur), n. [< F. tablatnrc, < 
ML. ^tabnlafift'a, < L. tabula, a tabic, tablet, 
painting, jiieture: see table.} If. A tabular 
space ar ‘Niirface; any surface that may bo used 
ns a tablet, 

V'hosc shames, were they enamelled in the tablature of 
their foreheads, it would be a hideous visor. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant, ill. 
2. A tabular representation; spccificallv, a 
painting or design executed as a tablet on a 
<listinct part of an extended surface, as a wall 
or ceiling. [Rare.] 

In painting one may give to any part Icul.ar work the 
name of tablature, when tlio work Is In reality a single 
piece, comprolieiidcd in one view, and fonnkl according 
to one single intelligence, incanlng, or design. 

Shaftesbury, Judgment of Hercules, Int. 

3t. E.xhibition as in a table or catalogue ; an 
exemplification or specification ; a specimen. 

The fable has drawn two lelgning diameters in human 
life, and given two cvamples or tablaturci of them, under 
the jiersons of I’ronietlieiis and Epinictlieus. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, U., Expl. 
4t. In 7nnsic: (a) The system of rules for tlio 
poetry of tho mastersingers. (/>) Musical no- 
tation in general, (r) A form of musical no- 
tation for various insfrumoiits, like tho luto, 
tlio viol, tho flute, tlio oboe, or tho organ, 
used in Eiiroiio from tlio fffteontli to tho be- 
ginning of Iho oighteoiith ccllturY. It dilfered 
from tho more general staff-notatlon In that it aimed to 
express not so mndi the pitch of the tones intended as 
the rncclmnicnl process by which on the particular in- 
strument those tones were to be produced. Tablatnrc 
therefore, varied according to the liiBtnimcnt in view! 
In tho case of tlio lute, for example, a lioilzontal line w'as 
usually drawn for each string, forming a kind of staff ; 
and letters or numerals wore placed on these lines, hidi- 
eating not only which strings were to ho touched, hut nt 
what frets they were to bo stopped. Various arbitrary 
signs were also used instead ot letters or numerals, or in 
combination with Ihem. Music thus noted was said to be 
ivrittcn lyra-ivay, in distinction from gamut-xvau (\t\ the 
staff-notation). In the casoof wind-instruments, 'jike the 


board, = Sp. tabla = It. iavola, a taWe, = AS. 
iecfcl, ifcjl, a tablet, die, = D. iafcl = OHG. 
tavala, tavela, MHG. tavelc, tavcl, G. tafcl = 
Sw. iafcl, iaffel = Dan. tavlc, a table, < L. tabula, 
a board, plank, a board to play on, a tablet for 
writing on, a writing, a book of accounts, a list 
of votes, a painted tablet, a picture, a votive 
tablet, a plot of ground, a bed, ML. also a 
bench, table, etc. ; appar., with dim. suffix -tda, 
< •/ tab, seen also in taberna, a hut, shed (of 
boards) (sco tabernacle, taccrn)\ or with dim. 
suffix < ■)/ ta (v^ tan), stretch (see thin). 
Hence tablature, entablature, tablet, tabulate, 
etc.] I, n. 1. A flat or flattish and relatively 
thin piece of wood, stone, metal, or other hard 
substance; aboard; a plate; a slab. 

Tlie lawes onglit to bo like unto stonye tables, playne, 
stedfast, and immoveable. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Tiiewalles are flagged with large tables of white marble, 
well-nigh to the top. Sandys, Travailes, p. 139. 

Spcciflcally — (rt) A slab, plate, or panel of some solid ma- 
tcrial with one surface (rarely both surfaces) smooth or 
polished for some purpose, used either separately or as 
part of a structural combination. This sense is now chiefly 
obsolete, except in some historical or special cases ; as, 
the tables of tlie law: the table (mensa) of an altar. A 
board or panel on which a picture was painted was for- 
merly called a table, and also a board on which a game, as 
draughts or checkers, was played ; the two leaves of a buck- 
gammon-board arc called tables — tlie outer and inner (or 
home) fnWes, Scedef. 7 (t). 

Hew thee two tables oi stone like unto the first; and I 
will write upon these tables the words that were in the 
first tables, which thou brakest. Ex. xxxiv. 3. 

Willim Jones proveth ilr. Darrell and my ladye to sett 
IJ or iij hours together diveis times in the dyning chamber 
nt finrlcy with a pair [of) between them, never play- 
ing, but leaning over the tabic and talking togethers. 
Darrell Papers (U. Hall’s Society in Elizabetlinn Age, 

[App. ii.). 

Titian’s famous table [panel] of the altar-piece, with the 
pictures of Venetian senatoi-s from great-grandfather to 
great-grandson. Drydcn, Ded. of Hist, of the League. 

Item, a table with the picture of the Lady Elizabeth her 
Quoted in A', and Q., 7th ser., I. 135. 
The table for playing nt goose is usually an impression 
from a copper plate pasted upon a cartoon about the size 
of a sheet almnmick. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 437. 
(tt) A votive tablet. 

Even this bad been your Elegy, which now 

Is offered for your health, the table of my vow. 

Dryden, To Duchess of Ormond, 1. 130. 

(c) In fluak.oncof the two lamina) (outer and inner) of 
any of the cranial bones, separated from each otlier, ex- 
cept in tlie thinnest parts, by the spongy or cellular 
diploe. They aro composed of compact bony tissue * the 
in tier table is close-grained, shiny, and bi ittle (whence it is 
called the rifrcoiwfaWc). Also called tablet. See tablature,b. 

(d) In nlass-mah'iny : (1) One of the disks or ciicular plates 
into which crown-glass is formed from the molten metal 
by blowing, rolling, and flashing. The plates are usually 
about four ami a half feet in diameter, though sometimes 
much larger. 

A pot containing half a ton commonly produces 100 
Amer' Cyc., VIII. 17. 
Frequently thecircular faWesare used justas they come 
from the oven, tinted in amber or opalescent shades. 

IIar 2 ier ’8 May., LXXIX. 254. 
(2) The flat plate with a raised rim on which plate-glass 
IS formed, (c) In mech., that part of a machine-tool on 
which work is placed to be operated upon. It is adjust- 
able In height, is free to move laterally or otherwise, and 
is perforated with slots for the clamps uliich secure the 
ai tide to be treated. Also called cam'ajc and pfaferi. (f) 
In ucaviny, the board or bar in a draw-loom to which the 
tails of the harncjs are attached. 

2. An article of furnituro consisting of a flat 
top (tlio tablo proper), of wood, stone, or otlior 
solid material, resting on legs or on a pillar, 
witli or witliont connecting fi'amowork; in spe- 
cific nsc, a piece ot furnitnre with a flat top on 
wliicli meals aro soiwod, articles of nse or orna- 
ment are placed, or some occupation is carried 
on: as, a dining-/ni;ic, 4vriting-(«i/?e, work-/nWe, 
kitclien-h/iiic; a billiard-iniiie; a tailors’ cut- 
tiug-iiiblc ; a surgeons’ oporating-toWe. 



table 

A tabill atyret, all of triet j^er, 

Bourdurt about all with bright Aumbur. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1605. 
Tables under each Light, verj’ commodiously placed for 
^Vl•iting and Reading. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 113. 

Tlie table at tlie foot of the bed was covered with a 
crimson cloth. Charlotte Dronte, Jane E)Te, ii. 

3. Used absolutelj', the board at or round 
which persons sit at meals; a table for refec- 
tion or entertainment: as, to set the tahlc (to 
place the cloth and dishes on it for a meal) ; 
to sit long at tahlc. 

On sundri metis be not gredi at the tahlc. 

Dabecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. GO. 

It is not reason that we should leave the word of God, 
and serve Acts vi. 2. 

You may judge . . . whether j'our name is not fro* 
quently bandied at table among us. 

Goldsmith, To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

4. Figuratively — (o) Tliat which is placed 
upon a table for refreshment ; provision of food 
at meals; refection; faro; also, entertainment 
at table. 

Monsieur has been forced to break off his Tabic three 
times tliis year for want of mony to buy provisions. 

Prior, in Ellis’s Lit. Letters, p. 213. 

llis table is the image of plenty and generosity. 

Steele, Tatlcr, No. 25. 

She always kept u very good table. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, liii. 

(h) A company at table, as at a dinner; a group 
of persons gathered round a table, as for whist 
or other games. 

UHiere be , . . your flashes of merriment, that >rcrc 
wont to set the table on a roar? Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 211. 

(c) In a limited use, a body of persons sitting, 
or regarded as sitting, round a table in some 
official capacity ; an ollicial board. The Hungarian 
Diet is divided into the 7'able of Magnates and the Table 
of Deputies ; in Scotland the permanent committee of Pres- 
byterians appointed to resist the encroachments of ('imrles 
I. was called '‘The roWes/’and the designation has been 
used in a few other instances. 

5t. A thin plate or sheet of wood, ivory, or other 
material for VTiting on; a tablet ; in the plu- 
ral, a memorandum-book. 

His felawe haddc a staf tipped with horn, 

A peyre of al of yvorj*, 

And a poyntcl polysshod fotisly. 

Chaucer, Snmmoner'a Talc, 1. 33. 
And ho asked for a writing table, and wrote, saying, His 
name is John. Luke i. 03. 

Grace. I saw one of you buy a pair of tables e'en now. 
irinu’, Ves, here thej be, and maiden ones too, unwrit- 
ten in. B Jonsim, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 2. 

6. A flat or plane surface like that of a table; 
a level area; a plateau. 

Great p.art of theciirth's surface consists of strata which 
still lie undisturbed In their original horizontal position. 
These parts are called tables by Sucss. 

Philu9. May . X.WII. 100. 

Speciflcally— (rtt) Alcvel plot of ground ; a garden-bed. or 
the like. 

iNTark onto thi tables, iehon bj hem solve. 

Si\e foote in brede and XII in length is best 
To clenae and make on cvrj’ side honest 

PaUadius, Husbondi ie (C. E. T .S.X p 30. 
(b) In persp , same as perspective plane ^cc per.-<pecttve, 
n. (c) In arch. : (1) A Hat surface forming a distinct foa- 
tiue in a wall, generally rectangular and charged with 
some ornamental design or figure. \N'hcn it projects be- 
yond the general suifuie of the \uill, it is termed a rau'cd 




1 il>lc a Uuor I'.ilacc nf S.jiiit Lloutl, 1 ranee 


or projccliny table; when it is not perpendicular to theho- 
rizon, it Is called a raking table ; and when (he surface is 
rough, frosted, or vemiieulatcd, it Is called a r^isticated 
table. (2) A horizontal molding on the e\terior or inte- 
rior face of a uiill, placed at various levels, Avhich crowns 
basements, sepaiates the stories of a building, or its upper 
parts : a string-course. 

Amle eft a ful huge best hit haled ^pon loftc. 

Of hardc hewen ston vp to the tnblez, 

Enbaned Muler the abatajlmcnt. 

Sir Ga\vay)\c (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7S9. 

(d) In 2 ^ahnistnj. the inner surface of the hand ; osiiecial- 
ly, the space uithin certain lines of the palm, considered 
in relation to imlications of character or fortune. 

In this table 

Lies your storj’ j ’tis no fable, 

Not a line within your hand 
But I easily understand. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, v. 1. 

(e) In diamond-cutting: (1) A stone (usually a cleav.age- 
piece) that is polished flat on both slues, is either square, 
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oblong, triangular, round, or oval in form, and has a bor- 
der of one or more rows of square or triangular facets. 
(2) The large flat facet on the top of a brilliaut-cut stone. 
See brilliant (witli cut). 

If but slightly ground down it (a diamond} is called a 
deep table, or more c.xprcssively in Fiench a clou. 

G. C. M. Birdivood, Indian Arts, II. 30. 

7. Something inseribetl, depicted, or performed 
on a table, or arr.anged on a tabular surface or 
in tabular form : as, tbo two tables of the law 
(tbo dec.alogue). Specifically— (ot) A painting, or a 
picture of any kind. 

The table wJierin detraction was expressed was paynted 
in this fonne. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 27. 

He has a strange aspect. 

And looks much like the figure of a hangman 
In a table of the Passion. 

Beau, and FL, Custom of the Country, iv. 2. 

(M) pi. The game of backgammon. See def. 1 («). 

For me tlioghte it better play 
Than playe cither at chesse or tables. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 51. 
I^roiisicur the nice. 

That, when he pla 5 'S at tables, chides the dice. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 320. 

I walked ... to my Lortl Brounckcr’s, and there staid 
awhile, they being at tables. Pepys, Diary, II. 297. 

Hoiico — 8. An arrangement of written words, 
numbers, or signs, or of combinations of them, 
ill a sei’ies of separate lines or columns ; a 
formation of details in relation to any subject 
arranged in horizontal, perpendicular, or some 
other definite order, in such manner that the 
several particulars arc distinctly’ exhibited to 
the eye, each by itself: as, chronological ta- 
bles; astronomical tables; tables of weights or 
measures; the multiplication tahlc; insurance 
tables. 

A (able is said to be of single or double entry according 
ns tlicre are one or two arguments. For example, a table 
of logaritlims is ii table of single entry, the numbers being 
the arguments and the logaritlims the t.abnlnr results ; an 
ordinaiy multiplication table is a table ot double entry, giv- 
ing xy as tabular result for x and y as arguments. 

Encyc. Brit., .TOCIII. 7. 

9. A synoptical statement or series of state- 
ments; a concise presentation of the details of 
a subject ; a list of items or particulars. 

In tliisbricf Table Is set down the punishment appointed 
for the oflenders, tlie dl.«coinmodltlcs tlmt happen to the 
realm by tlie said contempt. 

Privy Council (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 300). 

It was as late as 1C07 tlmt Evelyn presented to the Royal 
St)cifty, as a wonderful curiosity, the Table of Veins, Ar- 
teries, and Nen’cs which he had caused to be made in Italy. 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 100. 

lOt. A doctrine or tenet, especially one regard- 
ed as of divine origin or authority. 

God’s eternal decree of predestination, absolute repro- 
bation, and such fatal table.*, tliey form to tlieir own ruin. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. CG-i. 

11. Milit., iu some shells, us the shrai)nel, the 
contracted part of tho oyo nc.xt the interior, 
as distinct from tho larger part next tho ex- 
terior.— 12f. Keclcs., same tx'i frontal, 5 (^).— 
Alphonslne tables. See Aljdtominc . — American Ex- 
perience Table, a table of moitality, based on the ex- 
perience of American Insurers of lives, in wliich the iium- 
liers of living and djing at each age (in years) from lo to 
9.'). out of lUn.OOO persons, and the consequent expectation 
of life, arc stated. It has been sanctioned by law as a 
basis for ollicial valuations in a majority of the Hnited 
Slates. Including New York, rennsjUnnin, Michigan, ami 
other lending States.— AntllOgaritbmiC table. See an- 
tilotjanthmic.—MeumOTli Of a table. Same as boring 
of a table.— Of a table, the words, tlgurcs,or signs 
on one or both sides and over the columns of a muthe- 
ninticnl, statistical, or similar table. Intended to indicate 
or explain tlie nature of its contents. Also called argu- 
ment of a table. 

The use of miscellaneous In the boxing of this table re- 
quiresawonl of explanation. 

2(/ A«/i. Hep. Interstate Com. Commis-don, p. 271. 

Carlisle Table, a t.alde of the value or expectation of 
single and of Joint lives, of each age (in years), as deduced 
from the register of mortality of Cui lisle, England. It was 
formerly used in life insurance and for the calculation of 
annuities, and Is still used by the courts in some jurisdic- 
tions ns tiic basis of determining the value of life estates, 
etc.— Combined Experience Table, a table of mortality 
b.ascd on the combined experience of a number of insur- 
ance companies. It has been sanctioned for oflicinl valua- 
tions in ilassacliusctts and (after the end of 1801) in C.'ili- 
foiTila — Conversion table, in a table for convert- 
ing measuicsfrom one system of units to nnother.oratable 
for changing measures expressed in one system of units 
into ihcirnumciical ccjuivalcntin nnotlier system of units. 
— Dichotomous table, or dichotomic sjhioptical ta- 
ble. See Dormant tablet, Seodonnant.— 

Eugubine or Iguvine tables. See Euguhine.— Framed 
table, a tabic of whicli the supporting members are 
firmly held together by framing : thus, thc’hcavy standing 
tables of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have 
their legs braced together al the bottom by massive rails, 
tile whole forming a frame of some elaborateness. — Gipsy, 

f lacier, high table. See the qualifying words.— Green 
able. Same as green cloth (which see, under prceni). — 
Holy table. Samoasf/icLorrf’fifaWc. — Islac table. See 
Isiac.— Lower table. Same as culet, 2.— Lunar tables. 
Sec /urnir.— Meteorological table. Sec meteorological. 
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— Moving table, in machines for grinding sheet-glass, 
a large rectangular paneled frame, working horizontally, 
and pivoted centrally to an oscillating arm which has at 
the other end a fixed bearing. It leceives motion from 
a crank and pitman, the latter being pivoted to the mov- 
ing table at a considerable distance from the first-named 
pivot. This arrangement produces a motion of the table 
analogous to that of hand-rubbing. The moving table is 
xveighted on the upper side, and faced on the under side 
with slate, and it xvorks over a large flat bed. In use, a 
plate of glass is cemented to the slate face of the mov- 
ing table and another to the bed. The upper plate is 
then rubbed upon the lower, the finding commencing 
with the use of coai-se emery. This is succeeded by the 
use of liner grades. The final polishing is done by an- 
other process.— Multiplication table. See midtijylica- 

Northampton Table^ a table of the value or ex- 
pectation of single and of joint lives, at each age (in 
years), as deduced from the parish register of All Saints, 
in Northampton, England, It xyas formerly used in life 
insumnee and for the calculation of annuities, and Is 
still used by the courts in some jurisdictions as the basis 
of determining the value of life estates, etc. — OccaGion- 
al, ordinary table. See the adjectives. — Pedestal ta- 
ble, a table the slab or top of which is supported by one 
or more solid-looking pedestals, wliich are generally cup- 
boards, the doors of which form their fronts: these are 
usually two in number. — Pembroke table, a table the 
top of wliich is divided into a fixed central part and two 
leaves, which are hinged to the sides of the fixed part and 
made to be folded down, so that the table may take up 
but little room when not in use. The leaves, when raised, 
were supported originally by a sort of frame, swinging on a 
hinge or on pivots, and with a leg reaching the floor, thus 
making an additional leg of the table for each of the 
leaves. Forthismov.ableframeahinged or sliding bracket 
is now often substituted. — Pillar-and-ClawtablOja ta- 
ble with a central suppoitlike a pillar, to the top of which 
the slab or top of the table is usually hinged: the pillar 
rests on tliree,four, or more feet, originally carved to repre- 
sent the paws and claws of animals. — P^bagorean ta- 
ble. SeeP»/t/(ni7or«(7«.— Roundtable, (a) A circular ta- 
ble around which persons of unequal rank formerly sat at 
meals on special occasions, in order that social discrimina- 
tions might be set aside for the time : in distinction from 
tlie ordinarj’ long t.iblc, at which comparative rank was 
indicated by the distance of the guest’s scat from the top 
or head, or above or below the salt. (&) Abodyofknights 
fabled to have been brought together by King Arthur 
Pendragon to defend Christian England and Wales against 
the heathen Saxony, This legendary order of Knights of 
the Round Table uas imitated in later times by associa- 
tions of participants in justs or tournaments. 

Than bo-gan tlic stour so mervcllouse and fierce more 
that it liaddc ben of all the day at tlie enterj’iige of tho 
yates of Toraysc, bc-twene tlic knyghtes of the rounde 
tabic and the knyghtes that were newc a-dubbed. 

JIerh’»(E. E. T. S.), iii. 4C0. 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere : 

“Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? . . 

But now the whole Bound Table is dissolved 

■\Vlnch was an Image of the mlglity world." 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

Sexagenary table. See Skew table, (a) 

See Mriri. (6) The first stone at the side of a gable, serv- 
ing ns nn abutment for the coping. Also called s^imnier- 
stojie amUArir-corM.- Standlngtable. Scerfnndinj.— 
Synoptical table. See synoptical.— TSible dormant!. 
Same ns dormant faWo. — Table of cases, in law-books, an 
alphabetical list of tho names of cases cited in the work as 
precedents, witli references to the page or section xvliere 
mentioned ; nn Index of such precedents. — Table of con- 
tents. Sec content'-i, Table of degrees. See forbid- 
den degrees, under deyrec.— Table of Pythagoras. Same 
as Pythagorean tnWe.— Tables of expectancy. See ex- 
pectance.— Tables of the law, tables of the covenant, 
tables of the testimony, or the two tables, the tables 
of stone upon which the ten commandments were graven, 
and ^^hich were preserved in the ark of the covenant; 
hence, the decalogue. The first four commandments are 
often called the first table and the remaining six the second 
table. 

The two tables, or ten commandments, teach our dutie 
to God and our neighbour from the love of both. 

J/i7(on, Civil Power. 

Tables of the skull. See def. 1 (b), skadli, and tablaturc, 
6.— Tables Toletanes. See ToUetan tables, under Tol- 
Ictan.— Table tipping or turning. See table-tipping. 
— The Lord’s table, (a) The table on which the sacra- 
mental elements are placed at the time of tlie celebration 
of the communion. Also called the communion-table, the 
holy table (as in the Greek Church), and the altar (ns In the 
Roinan Catholic, Anglican, and some other churches), (b) 
By metonymy, the Lord’s Supper, or communion, itself. 

Yc cannot be part.akers of the Lord's table and of tho 
table of devils. 1 Cor. x. 21. 

The ancient writers used both names [holy table, altar] 
indifTcrcntly, some calling it altar; others, the Lord's ta- 
ble, the holy t.able, the mystical table, the tremendous 
table, Ac., and sometimes, both table and altar in the 
same sentence together. Bingham, Antiquities, viii. 0. 

To fence the tables. Sec fence.— To go to the table, 
to receive tho communion. JlalliucU. [Prov. Eng.l — 
To lay on or upon the table, in legislative and other 
deliberative bodies, to lay aside by vote indefinitely, as a 
jiroposcd measure or resolution, with the elTect of leaving 
it subject to being called up or renewed at any subsequent 
time allowable under the rules.— To He on the table, to 
be laid on the table.— To tum the tables, to bring about 
a complete revereal or inversion of circumstances or lela- 
tions; make a summary overturn or subversion of posi- 
tions or conditions, ns in a game of chance : as, to turn the 
(nWos upon a pereon in argument (that is, to turn his own 
aigumcnt against him). 

If it be thus, the tables u'ould he turned upon me ; but I 
should only fail in my vain attempt. Dryden. 

They that are honest would be an-ant knaves, if the 
tables were turned. Sir 11. L' Estrange. 
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Twelve Tables, the tables on which were engraved and 
promulgated in Rome (451 and 450 B. c.) short statements of 
those rules of Roman law which were most important in 
the affairs of daily life. They Avere drawn up in large part 
it seems, from the existing law, and in part as new legis- 
lation, by thedecemvirs, and hence were atflrstcalled the 
laics of the decemvirs. Ten were first promulgated and 
two more were soon added. They formed thereafter the 
principal basis or source of the Roman jurisprudence — 
Vitreous table, the inner (hard and brittle) table of any 
cranial bone. Also called tabula vitrea. See def 1 (6) — 
Wlggleswortb Table, a table of mortality which lias 
been followed to a considerable extent in New England 
particularly as a guide for the courts in determining the 
value of life estates, etc. 

II. «. 1. Pertamingtoorpro\nfIedforatable: 

as, iahJc requisites. — 2. Shaped like a table. 

Table beer, beer for daily use at meals: usually weak 
and inexpensive.— Table cutlery, cutting implements, 
as knives, for table use; hence, by extension, all articles 
for table use wholly or partly of steel, including forks and 
nut-crackers.— Table entertainment, a public enter- 
tainment given by a single performer standing or sitting 
behind a table placed between himself and the audience, 
and consisting of a medley of songs, recitations, mono- 
logue in character, caricature, etc. Such entertainments 
originated about the middle of the eighteenth centurj*. 
—Table glass, glass vessels for tabic use.— Table moun- 
tain, a mountain having a flat top. 

The flat summits of mountains arc sometimes called 
“tables," and especially in California, where there are sev- 
eral ‘'table mountains," all fragments of great lava-flows, 
capped usually with horizontal or table-like masses of 
basalt, J. D. IVhitnei/, Names and Places, p. 181. 

table (ta'bl), V . ; pret. and pp. lahkd, ppr. fa- 
hling, [In part < OF. tahlcr^ < ML. lahularc, 
board, floor; in part from the mod. noim. Cf, 
lahulaic.'} I. traus. 1. To fonn into a list or 
catalogue; tabulate; catalogue, [Obsolete or 
rare.] 

Thoughthc catalogue ofhis endowments had been tailed 
by his side, and I to peruse him by items. 

Shak.j Cymbelino, I. 4. C. 
2t. To make a table or picture of; delineate; 
depict. 

Fit to be tabled and pictured in the chambers of medi- 
tation. Bacon, Works (cd. ISW), XI. 10, 

3f. To entertain at table ; board. 

At Sienna I was tabled in the House of one Alberto 
ScipionI, an Old Roman Courtier. 

Sir £1. ii'otton, RcHquIrc, p. 344. 

4. To lay upon a table ; paydown. [Rare.] 

Forty thousand francs : to such length will the father- 
in-law . . , faWc ready-money. Carlyle, MIsc., IV. 07. 

5. To lay on tbe table, in the parliamentary 
sense ; lay aside for future consideration or till 
called up again: as, to Uthlc a resolution. 

The amendment which was always present, which was 
rejected and tabled and postponed. 

The Centunj, XXX^'II. S73. 

6. In carp., to fix or set, as one pieco of timber 
into another, by alteniate seams and projec- 
tions on each, to prevent the pieces from draw- 
ing apart or slipping upon ono anotlier.— 7. 
Xaut., to strengthen, as a sail, bv making broad 
hems on tho head-leeches and the foot, for tbe 
attachment of tho bolt-rope. 

II. intrans. 1. To eat or live at the table of 
another; board. 

He JNehuchadnezzar] w'as driven from the society of 
men to table with the beasts. South, Sermons. 

The guest lodged with a mercer, hut tabled, with his 
wife and serv.ant8, at the inn. 

U. Uall, .Society in Elizabethan Age, vi. 

2f. To play the game of tables. 

Neither dicing, carding, tabling, nor other diuclish 
games to be frequented. UakluyVs Voyages, 1, 227. 

table-anvil (tfi'bl-an'^vil), n. A small an^^l 
which can bo screwed to a table : used for bend- 
ing metal plates and wires in repairing, etc. 
B. H. Knight. 

tableau (tab-16'), n. ; pi. tahkaux (-loz'). [< F. 
tableau, a table, picture, dim. of table, a ta- 
ble, picture: see table.'] 1. A picture, or a 
pictm-esquo presentation ; specifically, in Eng- 
lish use, a picturesque gi-oiiping of persons 
and objects, or of cither alone; a living pic- 
ture. »Sec tableau rivant, 'bQXoy^. — 2. In French 
law, a table or schedule; a showing; a list; a 
statement. 

The noble class in Russia . . . designates those who, 
belonging to the fourteen grades of the tchin, or ofllcial 
tableaux of rank, arc exempt from certain degrading pen- 
Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 024. 
Tableau vlvant (commonly shortened to tableau), a liv- 
ing picture; a picturesque representation, as of a statue, 
a noted personage, a scene of liistorj’ or poetrj', or an alle- 
gop’, by one or more silent and motionless performers 
suitably costumed and posed ; by extension, a grouping of 
figures so arranged as to represent a scene of actual life, 
table-bit (ta'bl-bit), n. In carp., a sharp-edged 
bit, bent up at ono side to give a taper point: 
used to make boles for the wooden joints of ta- 
bles. 
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table-board (ta'bl-bord), «. If. A board on 
W’hich games are played, as a backgammon- 
board. 

Shaking your elbow at the table-hoard. 

Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, ii. 1. 

2. A table as a piece of furniture. Halliwcll. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Bedding and other necessary furniture had been sent 
up by carrier, and with the addition of a set of long ''ta- 
ble-hordes," “formes," and a “couiitingc table," together 
with a few dozen trenchers, pewter pots, and other sub- 
stantial ware, the arrangements might be considered com- 
plete for a bachelor establishment. 

U. Z/aff, Society in Elizabethan Ago, vii. 

3. Board without lodging. [U. S.] 
table-book (ta'bl-buk), w. if. A book of tab- 
lets; a note-book for the pocket; a memoran- 
dum-book or coramonplace-book. Such books, 
with leaves of wood, slate, ivoiy, vellum, or pa- 
per, were formerly in common tiso. 

What might you . . . tliink. 

If I had play'd the desk or table-book? 

Shal\, Hamlet, il. 2. 130. 
I alwa\'s kept n large table-book in my pocket ; and, as 
soon as I left the company, I immediately entered the 
choicest exprc'^sions tliat passed during (he visit. 

Sicift, Polite Conversation, Tnt. 

2. A book for tho table; an ornamental book, 
usually illustrated, and designed to be kept on 
a table for desultory inspection or reading. 

The Christmas table-book has well nigh disappeared, 
and wcll-illusti'atcd editions of famou's works are becom- 
ing more and more popular. Literary World. 

3. A book of arithmetical or other tables, for 
use in schools, counting-houses, etc. 

table-carpet (ta'bl-kiir'^pot). n. A table-cloth 
of carpeting. Such cloths of Oriental origin (in 
other words, fine rugs) were in common use 
do^v^l to the eighteenth century, 
table-clamp (ta'bl-klamp), n. A clamp for 
fastening anything to n table or a fixed board. 
— Swivel table-clamp, a clamp used to screw small 
vises to a table, shelf, orothor convenient support without 
injuring the latter. 

table-cloth (ta'bl-klotb), n. A cloth forcover- 
ing the top of a tabh*. (<?) Especially, a cloth, usually 
of Imen, to bo laid upon a tabic nrcpnratoiy to setting out 
the service for a meal. (6) A table-cover. 

table-clothing (tu'bl-kl6"THing), n. Table- 
linen; table-cloths, napkins, etc., for uso in 
tlie service of tlie table. 

I've got lots o’ sheeting, and table-clothing, and towel- 
hfip- George Eliot, Adam Bede, vl. 

table-cover (ta'bl-kuv^^i-r), n. A covering for 
a table when it is not in uso for meals, usually 
consisting of some ornamental fabric, 
table-cut (ta'bl-kut), a. and rf. I, a. A form in 
which precious stones, especially tho emerald 
and other colored stones, are sometimes cut, 
having a largo table or front face; with beveled 
edges, or a border of small facets. 

ll. a. Having a very large table, with the 
edge of tbe stone cut with a single bevel or in 
a number of small triangular facets, or forming 
in some way a mere frame to the table, 
table-cutter (ta'bl-kut'C*r), u. A lapidary who 
cuts tables or plane faces on diamonds or other 
precious stones. 

A little later [than 1373) the so-called tahlc-ctiKcrs at 
Niinibcrg, and all other stone-engravers, formed them- 
selves into a guild. E. H’. Streeter, Precious Stones, p. 23. 

table d'hote (ta'bl dot'). [F., lit, ‘guest^s ta- 
ble’: tabic, table; dc,of; Adfe, guest, also host: 
see host^.] A common table for guests at a 
hotel; an ordinary — Table d’hfttc breakfast, din- 
ner, etc., a public meal of several courses, served at a 
stated hour, in a hotel or a restaurant, at a fixed price. 

table-diamond (tii'bl-di^a-mqnd), V. A cut and 
faceted diamond whose "flat" upper surface is 
largo in proportion to the faceted sides, and 
which lias the appearance of a slab or plate, 
table-flap (ta'bl-liap), n. A loaf hinged to the 
side or end of a tabic with a rule-joint, to be 
raised or lowered as desired, 
tableful (ta'bl-ful), H. [< table + -ful] As 
much as a table will hold, or as many as can 
bo seated round a tabic. 

One man who is a little too literal can spoil tlie talk of 
a whole tableful of men of esprit. 

0. W. Holmes, Autocrat, iil. 
Tliree large tablefuls of lioiisckccping things. 

Philadelphia Times, Jan. 9, 188G. 

table-binder (tri'bl->;rin''d6r), n. A foiTO of 
grinding-beneb. E. II. Enir/lit. 
tableity (ta-blo'i-ti), «. [< iahlc -f- -iti/.’] TIio 
abstract nature or essential quality of a table. 
See tbe quotation under gohlctUy. [Rare.] 
Personality. . . may bo ranked among the old scholas- 
tic terms of corporeity, egolty, tableity, etc., or is even yet 
more harsh. Locke, Personal Identity, App, to Defence. 
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table-land (ta'bl-land), n. An elevated and 
generally level region of considerable extent; 
a plateau. Both table-land anfi plateau are in common 
use among physical geographers with essentially the same 
meaning. Chains of mountains frequently rise from or 
encircle table-lands. The region of the most extensive 
table-lands of the world is central Asia; the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, and the Caucasus, on the other hand, are 
mountain systems characterized by the absence of pla- 
teaus. The vast aiea embraced between the Rocky lloun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges is a pla- 
teau region. That part north of the Great Basin lias 
been called the “Northern, or Columbian, Plateau region 
of the Cordilleras," and that south of the Great Basin 
the “Southern or Colorado Plateau"; and this is a region 
of great interest, both from its scenery and from its geo- 
logical structure. 

The toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun, 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington, viii. 

Plateau and table-land are nearly synonymous terms 
— the one French, but now thoroughly Anglicized, the 
other English. These words carry with them the idea 
of elevation and extent. 

J. D. Whitney, Names and Places, p. 180. 

table-lathe (til'bl-lfiTii), n. A small lathe 
which, for use, is clamped to a table. It may 
bo run by band or by a-driving-wbeel in a mov- 
able frame. E. H. Knight. 
table-leaf (ta'bl-lef), n. 1. A board at the 
side or end of a t-able, binged so as to be let 
down when not in uso ; a table-flap. — 2. One 
of the movable boards forming tbe top of an 
oxtension-table.— Table-leaf joint, a form of joint 

used for tlic leaves of desks and tables, for rules, for some 
kinds of shutter, etc. It has a molded edge forming a 
quarter-round, the two parts being respectively convex 
and conc.ave, and moving on eacii other in tlie manner of 
a knuckle-joint. Also called rule-^oint, E. H. Knight. 
table-lifting (ta'bl-lif"ting), n. The act of 
causing a table to rise by laying tbe tips of tho 
fingers or tho palms of the hands upon its up- 
per surface, as in tahle-tipping. 

He would have really “exploded the whole nonsense” 
of table-lifting. Proc. Soc. Pegch. Research, I. 248. 

table-line (tfi'bl-liu), «. InpnbHisb-i/, the prin- 
cipal boundary-lino of the table of the hand. 
See tuhic. C (cl). 

When the table-line is crooked, and falls between the 
middle and fore finger, it signifies ellusion of blood, os I 
said before. Sanders, Uhiromancy, p. 75. (UaUiieell.) 

table-linen (ta'bl-lin"en), n. Pieces of cloth, 
commonly of linen damask, used in the service 
of the table. See talk-cloth, naphin. 
tablemant (til'bl-man), 7i. l. One of the men 
or pieces used in such games as draughts, chess, 
or backgammon. 

A soft boily dampeth the sound. . . . And therefore in 
clcricalls the keyes arc lined ; and in colledges they use to 
line the tablemen. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 168. 

2. A player at one of these games; a diecr; a 
gamester: in the quotation said to mean ‘gaily 
appareled servants waiting at table.’ 

All the painted tablemen about you take yon to he heirs 
app.arcnt to rich Midas. Dckker, Gull's Hornbook, Int. 

tablementt (ta'bl-nient), n. [< ME. tahlcmcnt, 

< OF. **tablcmcut (cf. 1^. cntabkmcnt)y<. LL. tabu- 
lamcntum, a boarding, a flooring, < L. tabula, a 
board: SGQtablc. Gi. tablaturc.] Afoundation- 
Btone ; a base, ns of a column ; a plinth ; a table, 
in tho architectural sense. 

The foundementez tweluo of riche tenoun ; 

Veil tabclmcnt wat 3 a serlypez (diverse] ston. 

Alliterative Poems (Z. E. T. S.), i. D93. 

We sat us dow’n upon tho tablcmcnts on the south side 
of the Temple. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 973. 

tablementum (tab-lo-men'tum), n. [< LL. 
iabulamcntum : see tahlcmcnt.] Ecclcs., same 
ns frontal, 5 (6). 

table-money (ta'bl-mun'^i), n. In tho British 
army and navy, an extra allowance to tbe higlier 
officers for tho expenses of official hospitality; 
also, in some clubs, a small charge to members 
for the uso of the dining-room, as a provision 
for the cost of maintenance. 

Table-mountain pine. See^uHci. 
table-moving (ta'bl-mo^viug), n. Same as 
tablc-tippxng. 

table-music (ta'bl-mu^zik), n. In early modern 
music, music composed and written so that it 
may bo performed by two persons seated on op- 
posite sides of a table and using a single score. 
In some cases both performers used tlic same notes, re- 
garding them fiom their respective points of view; in 
others the two parts were piinted separately on a single 
page, but in opposite directions. Examples also occur 
of books ariariged to be used simultaneously by fourper- 
foimcrs, seated mound a stjuare table 

table-plane (tfi'bl-pliin), n. A furniture-mak- 
ers’ piano for making rule-joints in table-flaps 
etc. The respective parts have rounds and hollows, and 
the planes nre made in pairs, counterparts of each other. 

E. H. Knight. 
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tablert (ta'bler), n. [< MB. tahlerc, a chess- 
board, < OF. tablicr, a boarder, a chess-board, 

< L. tahiilnrins, m., used only in the sense of 
‘public notary,’ ML. tahularinm, neut., a chess- 
board, prop, adj., < L. tabula, a table: see tabic, 
andet. tabulary.'\ 1. One who tables or boards ; 
a boarder. — 2. One who keeps boarders. 

But he now is conic 
To be the music-master ; taller, too ; 

He is. or would be, the main Dominus Do-all of the work. 

B. Jonson, Expostulation with Inigo Jones. 

3. A chess-board. 

table-rapping (ta'bl-rap'ing), 1I. In sjiiritual- 
isni, the production of raps, ticks, or similar 
sharp soxiuds on a table by no apparent physical 
or material agency: supposed by spiritualists 
to be a method by which the spirits of the dead 
communicate nuth the Ih-ing. 

table-rent (ta'bl-ront), n. In old Ear/. law, rent 
paid to a bishop, etc., resoiwed and appropri- 
ated to his table or housekeeping. 

table-roomt (ta'bl-rom), n. itoom or place at 
table ; opportunity for eating. 

I get good cloths 

Of those that dread my humour, and for table-roomc 
I feed on those that cannot bo rid of me. 

Tourneur, r.evengcr’s Tragedy, iv. 2. 

tables!, II. jil. See tabic, 7 (b). 

table-saw (ta'bl-sa), «. A small saw fitted to 
a table, and worked by treadle mechanism. It 
may be cither of the scroll-saw tj-jic, or a circu- 
lar saw, more commonly the former. 

table-service (ta'bl-str'y-is), v. See scmVci. 

table-shore (ta'bl-shor), n. Xaut., a loxv, level 
shore. [Rare.] 

table-song (ta'bl-song), n. A part-song, such 
as is sung in a German liedertafcl. Compare 
tabic-music. 

table-spar (ta'bl-spiir), H, Tabular spar. Seo 
woUastoiiiic. 

table-spoon (ta'bl-spon), n. A spoon, larger 
than a teaspoon or dessert-spoou, used in the 
service of the table. 

table-spoonful (ta'bl-spiiu'ful), II. [< table- 
spoon -f -/«/.] As much ns a table-spoon will 
hold; as a customary measure, half a fluid- 
ounce, being of about twice the capacity of a 
dessert-spoon, aud four times that of a tea- 
spoon, 

table-sport! (ta 'bl-sp6rt), «. An object of 
amusomentattablo; thobuttof atablo, [Rare.] 
If I find not what I seek, show no colour for my extrem- 
ity ; let mo for ever be your tahte.evort. 

Shat-., 51, W. of \V., Iv. 2. IGD, 

tablet (tabTet), ». [Early mod. E. also tablcttc 
(so also in some recent uses, after mod. F.); 

< ME. tablctt, tablcttc, < OF. (and F.) tablcttc = 
Pr. taiilcta = Sp. tablcta = Pg. tabolcta = It. 
tavolctta, < ML. tabulcta, dim. of L. tabula, a 
board, plank, table, tablet: seo tabic.] 1. A 



Tablet beneath Cinerary Urn. — Colutiibanum near the Porta S. 
Sebastiano, Rome. 

small flat sLab or piece, especially one intended 
to receive an inscrijitiou. 

Everyche of liem bcrcthe a Tablctt of Jasperc or of Ivor}’ 
or of Cristalle. Maiideville, Travels, p. 234. 

Through all Greece the young gentlemen learned . . . 
to design upon tablets of boxen wood. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 

2. A panel or medallion built in or hung on a 
•wall, usually as a memorial or a votive tablet. 
The Pillar’d llarble and the Tablet Brass, 
Mould’ring, drop the Victor’s ITaise. 

Prior, Cannen Seculare, st. 13. 
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3. One of a set of laminte, leaves, or sheets of 
some thin inflexible material for ^v^iting; in 
the plural, the set as a whole. Ancient tablets con- 
sisted of smooth plates of beech or other wood, or of ivory 
or the like, covered with a thin layer of wax, protected by 
raised edges, hinged together by wire, and written upon 
witli a style. They were used for correspondence, ac- 
counts, legal documents, etc. In modern times tablets 
of ivorj’ or similar material, pivoted together at one end 
and carried in the pocket, are much used for penciled 
memoranda. 

Demaratus took a pair of tablets, and, clearing the wax 
away from them, wrote what the king was purposing to 
do upon tlie wood whereof the <n6fctewcre made; having 
done tltis, he spread the wax once more over the w'rlting, 
and so sent it. 

Herodotus, History (tr. by Rawlinson, IV. 187). 

4. A small flat or flattisli cake of some solidi- 
fied substance: as, a tablet of chocolate or of 
bouillon. Sometimes ■written tablcttc. 

It hath been anciently received . . . and it is yet in use 
to wear . . . tablets of arscnick as preservatives against 
the plague. Bacon, Hat. Hist., | 970. 

Some tablettcsoi grated cocoa candied in liqttid sugar. 

Harper's Mag., LXXX. 230. 

5. In Picd.y a certain weight or measure of a 
solid drug, brought by pressure, or the addition 
of a littlo gum, into a shape (genorall}’ that of 
a disk) convenient for administration: as, char- 
coal tablets; compressed tablets of chlorate of 
potnssa. — 6. Tho final member in a wall, con- 
sisting of slabs of cut stone projecting slightly 
beyond tho face of tho wall for its protection or 
shelter; a horizontal capping or coping, as the 
border course of a reservoir. 

The crowning (ablet or fillet (of an Egyptian pylon or 
portico] is quite plain and unornamented. 

Encyc. Brit., 11. 390. 

7. In anat. and robV., a table or tabula: as, tho 
inner and outer tablets of a cranial bone. See 
tahlaturc, 5, and fablCy 1 (6). (For the word 
tablets, occurring thrice in the authorized version of the 
Bible, the revised version 8tibstitutesar»iW« in Ex. xxxv. 
22 and Num. xvxi. .^>0, wltli the alternative “or in 

tlio latter, and both }>cr/i(tne boxes and amulets in Isa. lii. 
20.] — Votive tablet, a panel or slab with an inscription, 
painting, or relief, serving as a memorial of tljc occasion 
of a vow, and offered as a fulfilment or partial fulfilment 
of it. 

tablet (tab'lot), v. t. and i. [< tablet, w.] To 
form into a tablet, or make tablets, in some 
technical sense. 

A fomiula for the preparation of liquid glue forffl6?ff»n.7 
purposes which can be ni>plicd cold and which will retain 
Its elasllcity. Set. ./Itncr,, S., LXI. 3G3. 

table-talk (tu'bl-tak), n. l^amiliar conversa- 
tion at or around a table, as at a meal or an 
entertainment; what is said in tho free inter- 
course between persons during or after meals. 
Collections of the conversation of distinguished men at 
such times liave been published under the title ‘‘Table- 
Talk." 

table-talker (ta'bl-ta''kCT), n. A person given 
to talking at table; one distinguished for liis 
table-talk; a conversationist. Imp. Diet. 

table-tipping (ta'bl-tip'ing), u. Tho act of 
turning or moving a table by no apparent ade- 
quate physical or incchaiiical force; table-mov- 
ing; table-turning. 

table-tomb (ta'bl-tbm), «. In the Roman cata- 
combs, a rectangular recess in a gallery, par- 
allel with the passageway, containing n burial- 
chest of stone or masonry witli a flat cover. 
TJio name Is also given to otiicr tombs, of nny age or 
people, which bear some resemblance to a table. Com- 
pare altardomb. 

In the table-tomb the recess above, essential for the in- 
troduction of the corpse, is square, wiille in tlic arcoso- 
llum, a form of later uate, it is semi-circular. 

Encyc. Brit., V. 200. 

table-topped (tu'bl-topt), a. Topped with a 
piano surface; liaving a tabular or level top, 

Tlie surface is gcncrallylevel, Uivcrslficd hcrcand there 
by isolated mountains, conical or (able'topjtcd. 

L. Uamilton, Mexican Handbook, p. 20. 

table-tree (ta'bl-tre), u. In mcch., a liorizon- 
tal plate of iron or wood, mounted on an iron 
stem fitting into the socket of a lathe-rest, 
and adjustable vith respect to lioiglit and dis- 
tance. 

A miniature lathc-hcad mounted on awooden fuWe-frer. 

0. Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. C3. 

tablette(tab'let), ». [Soo tablet.'} 1. Sqo tablet. 
— 2. In fort.y a flat coping-stone placed at tho 
top of the revetment of tho escarp to protect 
the masonry from tho weather, and to servo as 
an obstacle to scaling-ladders. 

table-turning (ta'bl-t^r^ning), «. Same as 
tahle-tippivg. 

tableware (tu'bl-war), n. Ware for nso at 
table; tho articles collectively which may be 
put upon tho table for tho service of meals. 
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tablewise (ta'bl-'wiz), adv. In the manner of a 
table. In the period of theRefonnation in England this 
word was used to, signify ‘with the ends east and west,’ 
said of the Lord’s table when so placed in the body of the 
church or chancel. Opposed to altarxeise. 
table-work (ta'bl-werk), n. In printing, the 
setting of tables; specifically, work done in 
such naiTow columns, usually with figures, as 
to call for extra compensation under an estab- 
lished scale. Also called tabular work. 
tablier (ta-bli-a'), n. [F., an apron; < table, ta- 
ble: see table.} An apron; specifically, in Eng- 
lish use, a small apron or apron-like part in a 
woman's dress. Compare cn tablicr. 

The full-length figure of a patriotic lady inatii-coloured 
fichu-and tablier. Fortnightly Bev., N. S., XLII. 292. 

tablina, n. Plural of tablinum. 

tabling (ta'bling), n. [Verbal n. of tablCy r.] 

1. Same as tabulation. [Rare.] — 2. In arch., 
a coping. See table, G (c). — 3. In ship-carp,, a 
coak or tenon on the scarfed face of a timber, 
designed to occupy a countei*part recess or mor- 
tise in the chamfered face of a timber to wliieh 
it is attached. E. M. Knight. — 4. In sail-mak- 
ing, a broad hem made on the edges of sails by 
tiuMiing over tho edge of the canvas and sewing 
it down. — 5. In com., linen for table-cloths. 
Drapefs Diet. — 6t. Tho act of playing at the 
game of tables. — 7t. Board; maintenance. 

My il.iughter Imth there alrcadie now of me ten poundcs, 
which I account to be given for her tabling; after this ten 
poundes will follow another for her apparele. 

Terence in English (1614). (A^nrrs,) 
8. In anat., tablature Head-tabling, in sail- 

making, the tabling at the head of a sail. Seedef. 4. — 
Tabling of fines, in old Eng. law, the forming of the 
fines for cverj* county into a table or catalogue, giving the 
details of each fine passed in any one term, 
tabling-denf (ta'bling-don), n. Same as ta- 
bling-housc, 1. 

The towns were flooded with tippling-houses, bowling- 
alleys, tabling-dcns, and each haunt of vicious dissipation. 

U. Hall, Society in Elizabethan Age, viii. 

tabling-bouset (ta'bling-hous), n, 1. A house 
where gaming-tables were kept. 

They allcdgo that there is none but common game-houses 
anil tailing-homes that are condemned, and not the playing 
sometimes in their owne private houses. 

Eorthbrookc, Against Dicing (1577). (iVarr«.) 

2, A boarding-house. 

tablinum (tab-li'num), n.; pi. tablina (-nji). [L. 
tablinum, iahnlinum, a balcony, terrace, also as 
in def., < tabula, board, tablet: seo table,} In 
]iom. antiq., a recess or an apartment in a house 
in which tho family archives, recorded upon 
tablets, were kept and tho lioreditary statues 
placed. It was situated at the further end of 
tho atrium, opposite tho door leading into the 
hall or vestibule. 

tabloid (tnb'loid), n. [< table -f -oid.} Some- 
thing resembling a table or tablet; a tablet: 
applied only (and ns a trade-mark) to certain 
small troches, usually administered by tho 
montli, or, after solution, hypodermically. 
taboo,tabu(ta-bo'),fl.aud?G [Also(uw6or), /um- 
bu, and tapu ; =F. tabou =r)an. tabu; < Polyne- 
sian, Marquesas Islands, etc., tapu, forbidden, 
interdicted; as a noun, interdict, taboo.] I. 
a. Among tho Polynesians, and other races of 
tho South Pacific, separated or set apart either 
ns forhidden or as sacred; placed under ban or 
prohibition ; consecrated either to exclusion or 
avoidance or to special use, regard, or se^^^ce; 
hence, in English use, forbidden; interdicted. 

II, 71. 1. Among tho Polynesians and other 
races of the South Pacific, a system, practice, 
or act whereby persons, things, places, actions, 
or words are or may be placed under a ban, 
curse, or prohibition, or set apart as sacred or 
privileged in some specific manner, usually with 
very severe penalties for infraction. Taboo rests 
primarily upon religious sanction^ but is also a civil insti- 
tution ; niui a taboo may be applied in various ways by a 
priest or a chief, or even Bometimes by a private person, 
tboupb with limited ellect. Some taboos arc permanently 
established, especially those afiecting women ; a special 
taboo may alfect nny of the relations or doings of life, or 
any subject animate or inanimate, either permanently or 
for a fixed period. As an institution, taboo has ceased or 
is dying out in most of the regions mentioned, through 
European infiiience ; but both tlic principle and the prac- 
tice have existed or still exist to some extent, under dif- 
ferent names, among primitive peoples generally. 

Women, up till this 

Cramp’d under worse tlian South-sea-isle taboo. 

Tc7tnyso)i, Princess, iii. 

Hence — 2 . A prohibitory or restraining injunc- 
tion or demonstration; restraint or exclusion, 
as from social intercourse or from use, imposed 
by some controlling influence; ban; prohibi- 
tion; ostracism : as, to put a person or a thing 
under taboo. See the verb- 
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taboo, tabu (ta-bo')j v. t. [= F. tnhoucr; from 
the iioim.] To put under taboo; disallow, or 
forbid the uso of; interdict approach to, or 
contact or intercourse with; hence, to ban, 
exclude, or ostracize by personal authority or 
social influence : as, to Uiboo the use of tobac- 
co; a tabooed person or subject (one not to be 
mentioned or discussed). 

A innn ivliom ^^^s. Jamieson had talaocil ns vulgar, and 
inadmissible to Cranford society. 

Mrs, Gaski'll, Cranford, xii. 
Tile Tahitians . . . never repair or live in the liouse of 
one wlio is dead; tiiah and everything belonging to him 
is tat/ooed. II. Spencer, l*rin. of Sociol., § iijg! 

taborl, tabour (ta'bor), a. [Formorlvalso tu- 
ber; < ME. tabor, tabour, < OF. tabour, F. tam- 
bour — Pr. tabor, taiibor = Sp. tambor = OSp. 
Pg. atambor (Sp. Pg. a- < Ar. art. al) = It. 
tamburo = MHG. tambiir, tahur (JIL. tabur, ta- 
biircium, tamburhm), < Ar. tambur, a kind of lute 
or guitar with a long neck and six brass strings, 
also a drum. Cf. tambour, the same word, from 
the mod. F. form.] A small drum or tambourine 
(without jingles), especially one intended to bo 
used by a piper while playing his pipe ; a tabret 
or timbrel. 

Vor of trompes A of tabors the Saracens made there 
So gret noyse that Cliristcnmen al destourbed were 

Jtob. oj Gtuiicestcr (vit. Ilearne, 1810), p. r. 90 . 
It yon did hut hear tile pedlar at the door, you would 
never dance again after a labor and idpe. 

Sbat., W. T., Iv. 4. 1S.1. 

To hunt for hares with a taborl. Sec bard. 
taborl, tabour (ta'bor), r. [Formerlv also tu- 
ber; < JIE. taborcii, < OF. tabnrer, taboiirci; ta- 
bor, dnim; from the noun.] I. iiitraiis. To 
play upon or as upon a tabor; drum. 

In yonr court Is many a Inscugcour, . . . 

That tabaurni in your cre.s many a soun, 

Itight after Iiir Inniglnacloim. 

Cbauerr, Good Women, 1. aru. 
Her maids shall lead her ns with the voice of dove!, (a- 
berino upon their breasts. h'ah. II. 7. 

n. tranu. To beat ns a tabor; drum upon. 

I'd tabor her. FUlebrr, Tamer Tamed, 11, r., 

tabor- (ta'bor), ii. [< Bohem. Pol. Sorv. tabor 
= Russ, taborii = Albanian tabor = Iliing. ta- 
bor = Turk, tabor, an eneampment, camp: see 
Tabnritc.'] 1. Among the ancient nomadic Turks 
aud Shivs, an encampment fortified bva circle 
of wagons or the like; afterward, a' fortified 
camp or stronghold in general.— 2. p(. An in- 
trenehment of baggage for defense against cav- 
alry. Farrotr, Mil, IJict. 
taborer, tabourer (ta'lior-ir), ». f< oF. labnur- 
ctir, < tabourer, drum: s’eo Inbart-, r.] A tabor- 
player; one who beats the tabor. 

1 would I could sec this laborer. 

ShaL, Tempest, ill. 2. ICO. 

taboret. tabouret (tab'o-ref, tab'y-rct;, ii. [< 
OF. lahourctf a stool, pincushion, base of a 
pillar, lit. a little drum or tabor, dim. of tahour^ 
a tabor: see tahor"^. Cf. Uihrci.'] 1. A .small 
tabor. 

Or Mlrnoe's whlstllnj? to his tabmtrct, 

SflllnK a laughter for a cold ineal's meal. 

lip. Hall, Satires, IV. I. 
They shall depart the manor before him, w Ith trumpet^ 
tahmiTctf, and other mlnstrelsj*. Spectator. 

2. A scat for one person; espcciallv, a scat 
ivitbout back or arms, or -vvitli a ver}- low back, 
as an ottoman. Tlic word is nppH*‘d cspecliilly tfi such 
Beats (sometimes ottomans) plticcd In tlie prcscncc-cIiBrn- 
bcrorotlicrrcccptlon.rojim of a palace, for those mem- 
bers of tlie court wlio arc entitled to sit In tlic preseiice of 
tlic sovcrclRii. 

Onr preat aunt said she had never recovered from !ier 
alarm nl Ijcinp perchc<I by .Mrs. Wasliinpton upon a cro«s- 
stitch tabouret and bid to sinp *• V** D.-dlim God" to tlie 
P^-'fitnil. The Century, XXAVII. 8ia. 

3. A framo for ombroidorv. — 4. A necdlr-fn«c. 

— Right of the taboret {drml lU talourrt), a prlvilepp, 
formerly enjoyed by ladles of the hlKhest rank at the 
French court, of slttlrip on a taboret In the Tirc*«cnce of 
the queen or tlie empress corrcBiiondlng to the itrmt dr 
/autruil enjoyed liy penticmen. 

taborinc, tabourine (tub'd-rin, (ub'ii-rin), ii. 
[Also taborin ; < OF. tabourhi, a tabor, tuinbou- 
rino, dim. of labour, n tabor: see fufiorl.] 1. A 
tabor; a small drum ; a tambourine. 

heat loud the labourinrs, let the trumpets blow. 

Sbak., r. aud C.. iv. 5. 27e. 

2. A oommon side-drum. 

Taborite (ta'bor-it), n. [= G. Tabnrileu, pi., af- 
ter Bohem. Taborehina, ]>!., 'I'.ahoritcB, so called 
from their great fortified cncampraont formed, 
in 141D, on a hill in Bohemia named hy them 
Jloiint Tabor, proi). with ref. both to Boliem. 
tabor, encampment (see tabor~), and to Mount 
Tabor in Palestine.] A raemher of the more 
extreme party of tlioHussitos. They were nercoand 
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successful warriors under their siicce.sslvc leaders Ziska 
and Procopius, causing wide-spread devastation, till their 
niial defeat in 1434. See Uxmite. 
tabour, tabourer, otc. See fabori, etc. 
tabreref, «. Same as iahorer. Spenser, Sbep. 
Gal., May, ^ 

tabret (tab'rot), w. [Gontr. of taboret,'] A small 
tabor; a tambourine or timbrel. 

A company of prophets, . . . with a psaltery, and a fat- 
ref, and a pipe, and a harp. 1 Sam. x. f*. 

[Hero, ami in 1 Sam. xviii. C, the revised version siibstl* 
tutes timbrel; elsewhere tabret is retained.] 
tabu. (f,t and r. See taboo. 
tabula (tab'iVl:i), pi. tabniic (-16). [NL., < 
L. tahulay a board, plank, table: see table.] 1. 
1\\ Horn, anfig., a tabic or tablet; especially, a 
writing-tablet; hence, a writing or document; 
a legal instrument or record. 

Instruments or charters, puliHc niul private (styled by 
the Itornans first leges, afterwards iiiRtmincnta or tahul/v). 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 124. 

2. In and cooLy a tabic or tablet ; a hard, 
flat, expansive .surface, as of bone ; spcciticnlly, 
in corals, a <lis<;opiment; one of tbo highly de- 
veloped aud nsiinlly tninsverse or liorizontnl 
partitions wliieli cut the septa, when those arc 
present, at right angles, forming a .sot of lloor- 
ings or ceilings of eertnin cavities. Tabnlro arc 
cliaractvri^licof Borne BflriodcrmalniiHcoraU(licnco called 
Tobiitata, </r tabutatr corah), in uhicli they extend across 
tbo tliccaj from side to side. 

3. Ferle.v., sumo as froiilal, 5 (b) Tabula Itlne- 

rarla, a common name in tlie iniddlc nges lor a iwrlable 
alt.nr. such an altar tvas usually in.ade of thin Blabs of stone 
or slate, but one of oak covered wltliBllver plate was found 
in tbo tomb of St. Vntbbert, laid upon the bre.a8t of tlic 
corjise. — Tabula rasa, an erased table or tablet — tliat 
Is, a w a\ tablet from \s bicli the writing has liecn erased ; 
hence, a bl.ank smfacc, or one uitlioiit inscription or im- 
pres.slon : in pbilo'^ophy nae<! Iij tlie Lockinna to express 
their notion of tin mind at tdrtli, Implying that the nature 
of the Ide.'is nhteli nfterxtard arise aie determined purely 
from the nature of the objects cvpct Iciiccd. and depend in 
no degree upon the nature of the mind. This doctrine Is 
now exploded.— Tabula vltrea. Same as titreotut table 
(obicli fee, under MW.*). 

tabular (tab'fi-liiri. a. [rs F. tahuUtirCy < L. 
lahuUtrt't, < talmhi, a board, plank, table: boo 
itthlf .] 1. Having the form of a table, tablet, 

or tablntun*; hard, Hat, and expansive; tabu- 
late; laminar: lamollur. 

^\] the nodules . . . except those that arc M6n/nr and 
Woodicardy Fossils. 

2. Of or iiertaining to a table or tabulated form ; 
of the untiire of a list, sehodulo, or synopsis 
arranged in lines or eolumm?. Also (ahcllart/.-^ 

3. Ascertained from or computed by tlio’use 
of tables: as, fo/odor right aseonBioiu— Tabular 

bones, in onot.. ilat iKmes. Bucli as tlic Itliim, scatmln, 
oml tlic lames which form the roof and Bides of tlio skull. 
— Tabular crj’Stal. a crystal in which the prism Is 
very Bhort. - Tabular differences. In logarithmic tables 
of number*', u colninn of uninhcm, consisting of the dif- 
ferences <»f the logarithms taken In succcsaIoji, each of 
these numbers being the dlllercnce between tlic sncccs- 
Blvc logarftbms In the Mine line with It. — Tabular diB- 
BGplmont. method, result. Sec the nonns.— Tabu- 
lar scutcllum, in entom., a sciitellum considembly clc* 
vnted, and tiat aimve.— Tabular spar, In viineral, name 
ns irof/oKfomfc —Tabular standard. Sec itM«darr/ 2 .~ 
Tabular structure, In yeot., n ncpamtlon, or a tendency 
to separate, into tabular masses, plates, or slabs : properly 
used only with reference to crystalline and IgneoUB rocks. 
Tabular elructurc resembles stratification in a gc-neral 
way, l>ut the two kinds of structure dllfer greatly from 
eacli other In the manner in which they have originated. 
Some Rngllsh geologists, how ever, have ufcdtabularflruc- 
turc and lamination ns sytionynious. Bee /anitiiaft/m. — 
Tabular surface. See surMce.— Tabular work, In 
priiitiny, s-imc as tablr-icorl:. 

tabularium (tab-fi-Iu'ri-um), ; pi. iahnlarkt 
[L., < tabithty a (:iblc: 8oe table.] In 
Jlont, autjg.y n dopo‘*itory of public records, cor- 
responding to the tnblinum in private lioiises; 
hence, sometimes, n simihir inoucni depository, 
tabularization (tab^fi-lur-i-zu'shon), v. [< 
tahiflftrisc + -atiou.] The act of tabulnrizing, 
or forming into tables; tabulation. [Karo.l 
Imp, Diet. 

tabularize (fab'fi-liir-Iz), r. f. ; pret. and pp. 
iftbulariz* tlf yipr. iahularizing. [< tabular 4* 
-icff.] To make tabular, or pul into tabular 
form; tabulate. [Hare.] Imp. Diet, 
tabularly (tub'u-lur-Ii), adr. Ill tabular form; 
as or by means *of‘*a table, li.st, or schedule. 

The amount of Interest being M&ufarfi/ stated on the 
form. Jevom, Jloneyand Mech. <if R.\chaiige, 210. 
Tabulata (tab-u-Ia'tjl), ». pi, [NL., mmt. pi. of 
(abulatuSf tabulate : sec tabulate,] Quo of the 
groups into wdiicli Milne-Edwurds and Jlaimo 
divided Bclcrodermato«.s corals. Tiie JVrtudoM In- 
clmled many forms clmmctcrlzcd hy highly developed 
tabulro dividing the visceral space Into several stories one 
above nnotlier. They xvcrc ulstingiilahed from jporom, 
Perforata, and Jluyosa. 

tabulate (tab'u-lnt), a. i;< Ii. tabuUitiis, bonril- 
cd; floored (NL. shaped like a tablO| provided 
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with tahulffi), < tabula, a board, plank, table ; 
BOB table.'] 1. Shaped like a table ; forming a 
tablature; tabular. — 2. Provided with tabulm, 
as a coral : spoeifically applied to the Tabulata : 
as, a tabulate coral. 

The Tabulate Corals have existed from the Silurian 
epocli to the present daj-. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p, 220, 

tabulate (Inb'u-lat), v. t.\ pret. aud pp. tabu- 
lated, ppr. tabulating. [< L. tabula, a table, -i- 
-ate-. Cf. table, v.] 1. To give a tabular or 

fiat surface to ; make or form as a table, or with 
tables. 

Many of tlie best diamonds are i)0intcd witli six angles, 
and some tabulated or plain, and square, 

A’. Grew, Museum. 

The remarkable tabulated masses of land in tlie neigli- 
horhood of Cape Alexander. 

A. Ii'. Grecly, Arctic Service, p. 02. 
2. To put or form into a table or tables ; col- 
lect or arrauge in lines or columns ; formulate 
tabularly: as, to tabulate statistics or a list of 
names. 

A philosophy is not tvorth the having, unless its results 
may be tabulated, nml put in figures. Is. Taylor. 

They Ispecinl rates] aro matters of contract in every 
instance, and therefore are not in such sliape that they 
can be tabulated in tins report. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXVni. 507. 
tabulation (tab-u-bl'shon), n. [< tabulate, v., 
+ -ioii. Cf. L. tdbulati6{n-), a plaiildng or floor- 
ing over, ii story or stage : sec tabula.] The act 
or process of making a tabular an-angement; 
formation into a table or tables; exhibition in 
tabular form, ns of statistics, numbers, and 
names. Also tabling. 

The vnlno of bucIj a tabulation was immense at tlie 
time, end is oven still very gicat. Whewcll. 

A tnbutatiun of the clironology of tlicse mytlifcal ages 
. . . becomes a mere waste of tabour. 

Bratulcand Cox, bict. .Scl., IJt., am! Art, III. C91. 

tabulator (tab'u-Ia-tor), «. [< tubulate -b -or.] 
Ono wlio tabulates; ”a maker of statistical or 
.similar tables. 

The most assiduous tabutntorot figures evolves notliing 
l>ut new mazes. .Veto J’rtiiceton Itec , I. 73. 

tabulaturef, «. Same ns tablature, 4. 
tabum (fii'bnm), II. [NL., < L. tabum, coiTapt 
moisture, putrid gore; cf. tabes, a -wasting 
away: sec tabes.] Sanies, 
tabut (tii-l)ot'). II. [Turk. Pers. tabiit, < Ar. 
Idbiil.] In Moslem countries, a structure, usu- 
ally of wood, covered with a textile fabric of 
some sort, sot up over n grave, particularly tlie 
grave of a saint; especially, the tomb of Al 
lliissoin, grandson of Mohammed, and son of 
Ali ; and hence, a supposed imitation or repro- 
duction of it, fonning an important part of tbo 
ceremonies of tlio Mnlinrmm. 
tabyi, a. An obsolete spelling of tabbyd. 
tacabout (tak'n-hout), ii. Tlio native'nnmo of 
tho small gall formed on tlio Indian tamarisk, 
I'amarix Gallica, var. Iiidica. 
tacamahac, tacmahack (tak'n-mn-bak, tak'- 
inn-liak), ii. [= Sp. tacamacui'tacdmacba, for- 
merly tacamabaca ; a S. Amor, name.] 1. A 
giim-rcsin, tho product of several trees, origi- 
nally that of one or more South American spe- 
cies. TIio most Importmit tnceninhec is derived from 
Cntnphyllum Inopbullmn, of tlio East Indies, Polynesia, 
elc. (see (niimnn), of which the C. Tacamabaca at Jfadn- 
paacar and the Isle ot Boiirhon is .a variety. 'I'lio resin is 
of n grecnlsli-yellow color, liquid at first, hut hardening 
Into n Iirittic aroiimflc mass solnlile in alcohol mid etiier. 
It exudes spontaneously or through tiicisions from the 
liark nml roots. A similar gum is nllorded hy C. Calaba, 
in the Wcstliidics. The amith American tiicamnlinc is tlio 
product of Iturrrra tHtaphrium) Imnentosa nnd 21. excetsa, 
otrrotiujn(/cica)br;i(ajibijttlim,nin] pcrlnipsofsomeotiier 
trees. Tiio Imds ot Foputus batsamifera (see def. 2) are 
vnniialicd witli a resin wlileli may ho included under tills 
name, occasionnlly used In tlie ]iliiec of turpentine nnd 
otlier hnlsnms. Tacamnlmc Is somctfliics used for incense, 
was formerly nn csiccmcd internal remedy, and may still 
he Eomcwliat used In plasters, hut is very little in the 
market. In this sense often tacamabaca. 

2. Tlio biiksam poplar, Foindus halsamifcra. 
found from tlio iiortliorn borders of tho United 
States to Alaska : in tlio variety cniif/iraii.s-kiiown 
ns balm of Gilead, and common in cultivation. 
It is a largo broad-leaved poplar tvith fragrant 
Imds. 

tacamabaca (fak''n-nm-Iink'ii), n. Soo taca- 
mabac. 1. 

tac-au-tac (tak'fl-tak'), «. [F., a pbraso 

cquiv. t(i E. tirl:-lacl; imitative of tho sound 
of film hliiiifs tapping against ono another; of. 
E. tielc-tarl:!.] In friiciug, tho combination of 
a sliiirji, rattling parry and a riposte, in eon- 
trailistmelion to a riposte dolivorod from a 
position of quiet toiieli -with an opponent’s 
blade; also, coiitre-ripostos, a sot of attacks 
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and parries rapidly following one another be- 
tween two fencers of very equal skill, pro- 
longed without a point to the credit of either. 
The tac-au-tac in the latter sense is practised by masters 
to give pupils quickness of eye and suppleness of wrist, 
and to accustom them to close play. 

Tacca (tak'jl), n. [NL. (Forster, 1776), from the 
Malay name.] A genus of plants, type of tho 
order Taccacctc, distinguished by its fruit, which 
is a berry, commonly three-angled or six-ribbed. 
It comprises nine tropical species, of which three are 
American, the others of 
the Old World. They are 
perennial herbs from a 
tuberous or creepiiig root- 
stock, with large radical 
leaves which are entire, 
lobed, or dissected, and a 
dense umbel of brown, 
lurid, or greenish ilowera 
terminating an erect leaf- 
less scape, and involucrate 
with an exterior row of 
herbaceous or colored 
bracts. The numerous in- 
ner bracts arc long, fili- 
form, and pendulous, and 
have been erroneously re- 
garded as steiile pedicels. 

T. pinnatijida, the pia- 
plant or Otaheite salep- 
plant, yields a nutritious 
starch, the South Sea ar- 
rowroot (See /n'u 2 .) its 
leafstalks are boiled and 
eaten in Cliina and Cochin- 
China; in Tahiti they are 
dried and plaited into 
bonnets. Other species, 
thought to be valuable ns 
starch*plants, occur in 
Australia, India, Madagas- 
car, Guinea, and Guiana. 



I-lo»enng Plant of Taeca /i»»- 
nnttfida. 

I, aflowcfi transverse •'cclion of 
the frml. 


Several species were formerly 
separated as a genus Ataccia (K. B. Presl, ibSO), having 
entire leaves and a spreading perianth. 

Taccacesfi (ta-ku'so-o), n. j)!. [NL. (Liiulloy, 
1835), < Tacca + >ac<<T.] An order of monoeotV- 
ledonous plants, of the series ICpifiynrc, closely 
allied to tlie Awavyllidacac. it is characterized by 
regular flowers witli six included stamens, each dilated 
aliove into an inflexed two-ribbed or two-horned hoo<l 
svithln wliich is tho sessile anther, and by a onc-cvlletl 
ovniy, a minute embryo, and solid albumen. It includes, 
besides Taeca (the tj^ie), only the monotyplc Chinese ge- 
nus Schizoenpsa, distinguished bj its dilferent fruit — a 
thrce-ccHed capsule. 

taccad (tak'ad), n, A plant of tlio order Tacca- 
COT. Lindlcy. 

taccada (ta-kii'dil), a. The Malayan rice-paper 
plant. See ricc-paper. 

taceUi *^*1 obsolete variant of tasfic- for tas- 
S(t. 

tace- (ta'se). [L., impv. of taccrc, bo silent: 
sec tacit.] Besilent.-TacelsLatlnforacondle, 

an old formula humorously enjoining, commending, or 
promising silence: probably oi Iginatliig a.s an evasive ex- 
planation, to unlearned hearers, of ‘■Tace'*’u8ed In enjoin- 
ing silence. 

'‘Taee, 3Indam," answered Murphy. “uLatin/nr n can- 
dle: I commend your prudence.' 

Fieldxn'j, Amelin, I. ix. {Davies ) 

tacet (tiVset), r. [L., 3d per.s. sing. pres. ind. 
of taccrc. be silent: see tacit.] In vius-ical jio- 
taiioUf an indication that the instrument or 
voice in whose part it is inserted is silent for a 
time. 

tac-freet (tak'fre), a. See taclc-frcc. 
tachU, tache^t (tach), n. [Early mod. E. t<ich< , 
< ME. taclic, < OF. tachc, F. dial. (Genevese) 
tactic, a nail, hook (foiuid only in sense of * an 
instrument of fishing’ (a fish-hook ?). in Koque- 
fort), an assibilatod form of OF, iaqnc, a nail, 
hook, tack (found only in tlie sense of ‘the 
back of a chimney’ (chimney-hook i) in Koque- 
fortj : see foc/.'i. QL1aciA,tachc'^,v.] A Iiook, 
catch, clasp, or other fastening. 

And thou shalt make fifty taches of gold, and couple the 
curtains together with the taches Ex. x.xvi. 0. 

tacb^t, tache^t (tach), v. [< ME. iachen, tac~ 
chcii. < tachc, n,, a hook, fastening; partly by 
apheresis from atachen, attach: sec taclA, 
aial attach. Qi. detach.] I. tran.s. 1. To fas- 
ten: fix ill place; aflLx; attach. 

Thenne loke what hate other any gawle 
Is tacUed other tysed thy lyinmez bytwyste. 

Alliterative i'orj/j?(ed. Morris), i. 4dl. 
lie hadde a htill chcync of sillier tacched to liis arme. 

Merlin (E, E. T. S.), iii. 015. 

2. To seize upon ; take (a thief). HaHiircJl. 

II. nitrans. To make an attack; deliver an 
assault: with on or upon. 

Telamon hym tacchit on with a tore speire. 

Destruction o/ Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. G717. 

tacli^Ltache-t, [ME., also tach.tacchc.taschc^ 
tasshc, touchwood ; origin obscure. Cf. touch- 
loood.] Touchwood. 
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Ac hewe fnjT of a fiynt four hundred xvynter ; 

Bote thou haue tache [var. iotce (B)] to take hit with tun- 
dcr and [var. or (B)] broches [matches], 

A1 thy labour is lost. Piers Plowman (C), xx. 211. 

tache^t, tatcht (taeh), n. [Early mod. E. also 
tetchy tatche; < ME. tache, tacche, tatchc, tachche, 
also teche, tccchc, teiche, < OF. tachc, taiche, 
icche, also uuassibilated ich, teque, a spot, mark, 
hence a stain, blemish, fault, vice, also, in an- 
other point of view, a characteristic mark or 
qnalit}’, natural quality, disposition, F. tachc, a 
spot, freckle, stain, blemish, = Sp. Pg. taclia, a 
blemish, bhu’, defect, = It. tacca, a stain, de- 
fect; prob. a transferred use from mark 
made by a naiP (cf. Sp. iacha, a crack, flaw, = 
It. ^«ccr/, a notch, cut), from the oiig. sense ‘a 
nail, tack^: see tach^, tach^. Tho more mod. 
form would be tatch, with a rcg. var. icteh. 

techy, tetchy, touchy.] 1. A spot; mark. 
— 2. Amoral spot or stain; a blemish; defect; 
vice. 

Ac I fyndc, if the fader be false and a sbrewe, 

That somdcl tho sonc shal haiic the sires tacches. 

Piers Plowman (B), ix. 14G. 
Be not to kynde, to kepynge, & ware knaucs tacches. 

Dook of I'rcccdcncc (E. E. T. S.), p. GO. 
All . . . children . . . arc to be kepte diligently from 
the herynge or scyngc of any vice or cityl tache. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 4. 

3. A characteristic ; a habit; disposition. 

T’tftcA’cormancrof condycyonc(t^cc/ie, K. teche, S. tetche, 
mancr or condicion . . .). l^Ios, comlicio. 

Prompt. Pair., p. 4S7. 
A chyldls ffffcAr.? in plajc shewe playnlye what they 
mcane (mores pneri inter ludenduin). 

Ilonnan, Viilgaria, quoted in Bronipt. Barv., p. 4S7. 
Of tlie luaners, tacches, and condycyioiinsof lioundes. 
MS. Sloanc, 0501, c. .xi., quoted in Prompt, Parv.jp. 4S7. 

tache^t. tatcht (tnch), r. i. [< ME. lachen, tac- 
chen, < OP. tacher, sjmt, stain, blemish, < tachc, 
a spot: SCO tachc^,n.] 1. To spot; stain; blem- 
isii. 

If he be tachyd with this iiicoiiucnycnce, 

To dysdaync others connseyll and sentence. 

He is vnwyse. Darclay, Ship of Tools, I. Ivili. 11. 

2. To mark; characterize: only in tho past 
partici])lc. 

He liatli a wif that ts a godc woman and a wise, and the 
treuest of tills loiido and beste tacched of alle godc condl- 
ciouns Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. S^. 

tache* (tash), H, [A mod. teclmical use of F. 
tachc, a spot, freckle: see Utchc-^.] In mcd.: (a) 
A natural patch or .<ipot of dilToront coloration 
on tho skin ; a freckle. (6) A local morbid di.s- 
coloration of the skin; a symptomatic blotch. 
— Taches c^r^brales, spots of hjiicremla following com- 
panitivcly gentle stimulation of the skin, as when it is 
6tr<ikcd. They occur in certain alfcctioiis of the nen'ous 
system. 

tache^ (tncli), n. [Also tcachc; < Pg. tacha, a 
sugar-pan.] Any one in a battciy of sugar- 
pans; particularly, the smallest of tho series, 
immediately over the fire, also called tho strih- 
inq-tachc. E, 11. Knight. 
tache^t, a. A cuddle English variant of tass-. 
tachementt, «. [ME., by apheresis from aiachc- 
vicnt, mod. E. attachment.] An attachment ; a 
tixture; an appurtenance. 

I 3 if the for thy thyoandez Tolousc the riclie, 

The tollc and the tachevwntrz, tavemez and otlicr. 

Mvrtc Arthurc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 15GS, 

tacheometer (tak-e-om'e-ter), 11 . Same as 
tachometer and tachymefer. 
tacheometry (tak-e-om'e-tri), 11 . Same as fa- 
choincfni and tachymetry. 
tachhydrite (tak'hi^drit), «, [< Gr. 
swift, + vdup (idp-), water, + -He-.] A massive 
mineral of yellowish color found in tho salt- 
mines of Stassfurt in Prussia, it Is a hydrous 
chlorid of calcium and magnesium : named in allusion to 
its rapid delhiuesccncc on exposure to the air and water. 
Tachina(t:l-ki'na),». [NL,(Moigen,1803),< Gr. 
rax'iCy swift.] A genus of parasitic dipterous 
insects, tjq)ical of tho family Tachinidfc. They 
are mainly parasitic upon caterpillars, upon wlilch they 
lay their white oval eggs and within which theirlarx’re feed. 
Tlicy are active, gray, moderately Imirj' tUes, resembling 
tliecommoiiliouse-lly. Many species are known, of which 
more than 30 inhabit the XbiUed States. T, grossa is a 
largo European lly of liristling aspect, black and yellow, 
about two thirds of an inch long. 

tachina-fiy (tii-ld'nii-fli), n. Olio of tho para- 
sitic dipterous insects of the famWy Tachinidic. 
The red-tailed tacbina-fly is Exorista /cmc«iu>. a common 
ji.arasitc of tiic army-worm and other caterpillars in the 
l-nitcd States. See cuts under Exorista, LydcUa, and 
Eemoreea. 

tachinarian (tak-i-nii'ri-nii), a. aud «. [< Tachi- 
JKiria -««.] I. n. Of or pertaining to tlie 
dipterous family TachUMie, formerly called 
Tachinaria, 

II. n. A tacliina-fly. 
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taching-end (tacli'ing-end), ii. [< taclihiff, ppr. 
oi r.] The waxed thread, armed with a 

bristle at tlie end, used hy shoemakers. Halli- 
wcU. [Prov. Eng.] 

tachinid (tak'i-nid), a. and n. Same as tachi- 
nariiin. 

Tachinidsei (ta-kln'i-de), a. p7. [KL., < Tachi- 
na -t- -tfli-E.] A family of flies, of which Tachina 
is the typical genus; the taehina-flies. They arc 
tliick-set, usually sober-colored, bristly Hies of small or 
moderate size, quick in their movements, and frequent- 
ing flowers and rank vegetation. They are parasitic main- 
ly upon lepidopterous larvce, but also attack the larvre of 
Orthoptcra, earwigs, beetles, some Uymenoptera, and iso- 
pod crustaceans, and have been known to infest tuitles. 
The forms are very numerous, and in America are almost 
wholly unnamed. See cuts under Exorista, Lydella, and 
KemoTfea. 

Tachinidas^ (tfi-kin'i-de), n.pil. [KL., < Tachi- 
nus + -idx.] Afamily of rove-beetles, of -whieli 
Tacltimis is tbe tj-pical genus, now merged in 
SiaphylhiideT. They are small and very agile 
beetles, found on flowers. 

Tachinus (ta-ld'nus), n. [KL., < Gr. raxH, 
swift.] The’ typical genus of the coleopterous 
family TachinidiB : so called from their agility, 
tachometer (ta-kom'e-t6r), n. [Also tachcome- 
icr; < Gr. rdxog, swiftness, speed (< raxvg, swift, 
fleet), + phpov, measure.] An instrument for 
measuring velocity. Specifically— («) A contrivance 
for indicating small variations in the velocity of machines, 
one form of which consists of a cup and a tube ojiening 
into it.5 center, both being partly filled with mercurj'or a 
colored fluid, and attached to a spindle. This apparatus is 
whirled round by the machine, and the centrifugal force 
pradiiced by tbls whirling causes the mercury to recede 
from the center and rise upon the sides of the cup. The 
mcrcur>’ in the tube descends at the same time, and the 
degree of tliis descent is measured by a scale attached to 
the tube. The velocity of the machine being lessened, the 
incrcury rises in the center, causing a proportionate rise 
in the tube. ([») Aninstrumentformeasuring the velocity 
of running water in rivers, etc., as by means of its action 
on a flat surface connected with a lever above the surface 
canying a movable counterpoise, or by its action on the 
vanes of a wlicel, whose revolutions are registered by a 
train of wlicclwork; a current-measurer, (c) An instru- 
ment for measuring tlie velocity of the blood in a vessel. 
Also hcmolachometcT. 

tachometry (ta-kom'e-tri), n. [As tachometer 
+ -y^.] Scientific use of the tachometer, in 
any sense. Also tacheometry. 
tachyt, ft. [< + -yi.] Vicious; corrupt. 

With no less furie In a throng 

Away these iachie humors flung. 

b'lt nnrZ Drollery. {Karcs.) 

Tachybaptes (tak-i-bnp'tez), n. [NL. (Keieh- 
onbach, 1 849, as Tachyhaptus), < Gr. raxvCi swift, 
+ ,inzTL>, dive, dip.] A genus of very small 
grebes, with short obtuse bill, short tarsi, and 
no decided crest or nifl*; the least grebes, or 
dabehicks, of both liemisplieres. The type Is the 
common European dabcliick, T. minor (or Jhiviatilis). The 
American representative is 7’. rfoini‘m‘cifv«(ordomtmVain«), 



St. Domingo Grebe (,Tac/ixda//es d^mtntctts). 


tlie St Domingo grebe, of the W’est Indies and other warm 
parts of America, north to the Rio Grande and some parts 
of California; it is OV Inches long, of varied dark colora- 
tion, with the crown glossy steel-lilue, and the under parts 
from the neck white with a silky luster and dappled with 
dusky spots. An iiie.xact synonjrii of this genus is Sylbeo- 
cyelus. 

tachycardia (tak-i-kUr'di-ii), n. [KL., < Gr, 
raxi'C} sw’ift, + KapiVia, the heart.] In pathol., 
e.xcessivo frequency of the jnilse. 
tachydidaxy (tak'i-di-dak'''si), n. ^ [< Gr, raxi'C, 
swdi’t, + teaching, < teach: 

see didactic.] A method of imparting knoxv- 
ledge rapidly. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
tachydrome*(tak'i-dr6m), n. A bird of tbe ge- 
nxis Cursorius. 

Tachyglossa (tak-i-glos'il), n.pl. [NL., < Gr. 
raxi'C) sw'ift, + y?.(j(7aa, tongue.] Tbe family 



Tachyglossa 

TachygTossidw regarded as a suborder of Mono- 
ircmata. Gillf 1872. 

tachyglossal (tak-i-glos'al), a. [< Tachyglossa 
+ -o?.] Capable of being quickly moved in pro- 
trusion and retraction, as the "tongue of tbe 
aculeated ant-eaters. 

tachyglossate (tak-i-glos'at), a. [As Tachy- 
glossa -b -o/cl.] Having a tachyglossal tongue ; 
pertaining to the Tachyglossa, 

Tachyglossidse (tak-i-glos'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < 
Tachyglossus -b -idx.'] The proper name of the 
family of aculeate monotrematous mammals 
usually called Echidnidm, derived from that of 
the genus Tachyglossus, and including also the 
genus Zaglossus (or Acanthoglossus). See cut 
under Echidnida:. 

Tachyglossus (tak-i-glos'us), n. [HL. (Illiger, 
1811), f Gr. rap^L'c, swift, + y7,lbcca, tongue.] 
The typical genus of Tachyglossidse, containing 
the common aculeated ant-eater of Australia, T. 
acideata or T. hysirix. when Illiger propose! the 
name only this species was known. The genns has been 
oftenest called Echidna, but that name is preoccupied in 
a different sense. Tachyglosmis is therefore tiic proper 
name of the present genus. 

tachyCTapher (ta-kig'ra-fer), n. [< tachygraph-y 
-b -o'l.] A shorthand writer ; a stenographer: 
used especially of the writers of the shorthand 
used among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
also called notaries. 

tachygraphic{tak-i-graf'ik), a. [< tachygrayh-y 
+. -ic.] Of or pertaining to taehygraphy; writ- 
ten in shorthand. Encyc. Rnf.i'X^HTI. IGl. 
tachy^aphical(tak-i-graf'i-kal), 0. [< tachy- 
graphic + -a!.] Same as tachygraphic. 
taehygraphy (ta-kig'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. ra^Cv, 
swift, + -ypa(pia, < ypalfciv, write.] Stenogra- 
phy, or the art of writing in abbreviations : used 
especially for the stenographic systems of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. The signs used by 
the Romans were known as Tironian notes. Se"e 
Tironian. 

As to the first origin of Greek taehygraphy, it has been 
supposed that it grew' from a system of secret writing 
which was developed from forms of abbreviation. 

Encyc. Brit., XVIII. ICt. 

tachylj^e (tak'i-lit), n. [Also tachylitc (by 
confusion with terms in -litc)-. so named in al- 
lusion to the facility with which it fuses under 
the blowpipe; < Gr. ro;t'rf, swift, -b >v76c, 
verbal adj. of ?.l’tiv, loose, dissolve.] A vitre- 
ous form of basalt; basalt-glass; a rock oc- 
curring frequentl}’ along the edges or selvages 
of dikes of basalt or other kinds of basic lava, 
but sometimes forming flows of considerable 
magnitude, as at Kilauea. Tachylyte does not have 
80 conchoidal a fracture as obsidian; it is much more 
fusible, and contains more water than that variety of vol- 
canic glass. The proportion of silica in tachyiyte varies 
from 50 to 55 per cent.; that in obsidian runs from 60 to 
80 per cent 

tachylyte-hasalt (tak'i-lit-ba-sdlt''), n. Tlio 
name given by Boricky to a variety of basalt 
having glassy selvages and a highly microlithie 
ground-mass: a variety of the “traehybasalt” 
of the same author. 

tachylytic (tak-i-lit'ik), a. [< tachylyte + -fcl.] 
Composed of, resembling, or containing tachy- 
lyte. Quart. Jour. Gcol. Soc., XLIV. 303. 
tachymeter (t,a-kim'e-ter), n. [< Gr. raxh, 
swift, -b pirpor, measure.] A survev'ing-in- 
strument. See the quotation. Also" called 
tacheomctcr. 

An instrument having a level on its telescope, a vertical 
arc or circle, and stadia wires, is adapted to the rapid lo- 
cation of points in a surv'ey, since it is capable of measur- 
ing the three co-ordinates of a point in space, namely, the 
angular co-ordinates of azimuth and altitude, and the ra- 
dius vector or distance. The name Tachymeter, or rapid 
measurer, has been applied for many years, in Europe, to 
instruments of this description. 

Buff and Berger, Iland-llook and 111. Cat. of Engin. and 
[Surv. Instruments, 1891, p, 109rt, 

tacll3nnetry (ts-kim'e-tri), n. [As tachymeter 
+ -y3.] Scientific use of the tachj’meter. Also 
called tachcometry. Buff and Berger, Hand- 
Book and Bl. Cat. of Engin. and Surv. Instru- 
ments, 1891, p. lOOff. 

Tachypetes (t.a-kip'e-tez), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1810), < Gr. Taxi'C, swift, + crtrecSai, fl}'.] The 
only genus of Tachypetidse ; the frigate-pelicans 
or man-of-war birds. The common species is T. 
aquila. Also called Atagcn or Attagen (after Iloehring, 
1752) and Frcgata or Fregatta. See cut under frigate- 
bird. 

Tachypetids (tak-i-pet'i-de), n. [NL., - < 
Tachypetes 4- -klec.'\ A famil}” of totipalmate 
or steganopodous "water-birds, represented by 
the genus Tachypetes ; tbe frigates or frigate- 
birds, now usually called Fregatidie. Also 
called Attagcninie. 
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tacit (tas'it), a. [= F. tacitc = Sp. tdcito = Pg. 
It. taciiOf < L. iacituSj that is passed over in 
silence, done without words, assumed as a 
matter of course, silent, < taccrc, be silent.] 

1. Silent; quiescent; giving out no sound. 
[Rare.] 

Ko wind that cared trouble the tacit woods. 

Broicning, Sordello, iii. 

So I stole into the tacit chamber. 

T. Winthrop, Cecil Drcemc, xi. 

2. Silently indicated or implied; understood 
from conditions or circumstances ; infeiTcd or 
inferable ; expressed otbeiwise than by speech ; 
indirectly m.'iuifested or communicated ; worda 
less. 

A liberty they (the Arabs] enjoy on a sort of tacit agree- 
ment that tliey shall not plunder the caravans that come 
to this city. Pococlc, Description of the East, 31, L 144, 

He longed to assure himself of a tacit consent from her. 

Gconje Eliot, ilill on the Floss, vl. 14. 

It is in the Piazza that thetncit demonstration of hatred 
and discontent chiefly takes place. 

IIov'cUs, Venetian Life, i. 
Tacit mortgage, a hypothec on property created by 
operation of l.aw, without the intcr%’ention of the parties. 
—Tacit relocation. Sea relocation. 
tacitly (tas'it-li), fidr. 1. Silently; noiselessly; 
without sound. 

Sin creeps upon us in onr education so tacitly and un- 
discemibly that wc mistake the cause of it. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1S3G), I. 5S. 
Death came tacitly, and took them where they never see 
the sun. JUroxcniny, A Toccata of Gahippi's, 

2. Without expression in words; in a speech- 
less or wordless manner; by implication from 
action or circumstances. 

The Athanasian Creed, indeed, was received tacitly, not 
formally, by the Church. Puscy, Eirenicon, p. 47. 

tacitness (tas'it-nes), «. The state of being 
tacit. [Rare.] 

taciturn (tas'i-tem), a. [= F. tacitiirnc = Sp, 
Pg. It. taciturno, < L. UtcUnrmtSy disposed to be 
silent, < tacitus, silent: see tacit.'] Silent or re- 
served in speech; saying little; not inclined to 
speak or converse. 

ExpostiiIator>' words crowd to my lips. From a taeitunx 
man, I believe she would transform me into a talker. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xx\x. 
®Syii. Mt(te, Dumb (see silent), reserved, uncommunica- 
tive, reticent. 

taciturnist (tas'i-t^r-nist), ». [< taciturn + 
-/*7.] One who is habituall}' taciturn ; a person 
very reserved in speech. [Rare.] 

Ilis [Von Mollke’s) more than eighty years seemed to sit 
lightly on “the great taciturnist.” 

Conyreyationalist, Feb. 10, 1887. 

taciturnity (tas-i-tOr'ni-ti), v. [= F. tacitur- 
uiic = Pr. tacituniitat = Sp. taciturnUlad = Pg. 
taciturmdadc = It. taciiurnitd, < L. taciUirnU 
t(t{t-)s, a being or keeping silent, < tacitnrnus, 
disposed to be silent: see taciturn.] 1. The 
state or character of being taciturn ; jiaucity of 
speech ; disinclination to talk. 

I was once t-aken up for a Jesuit, for no other reason but 
my profound taciturnity. Steele, Spectator, No. 4. 

Our ancestors were noted os being men of truly Spartan 
taciturnity. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 193. 

2. lu Scots law, a mode of extinguishing an ob- 
ligation (in a sliorter period than by tbe forty 
years’ prescription) by the silence of the credi- 
tor, and tbo presumption that, in tlie relative 
situations of himself and the debtor, lie would 
not have been so long silent bad not tbo obli- 
gation been satisfied. 

taciturnly (tas'i-ttrn-li). adv. In a taciturn 
manner; with little speech. [Rare.] 
tackl (tak), n. [< ME. talc, tal;l;e; also assibilated 
tache (see taclB, tachc^); < OF. taque (found 
only in tbe sense of ‘the back of a chimney’ 
(chirancy-liook ?), in Roquefort), assibilated 
tache (found only in tbe sense of ‘an instrument 
of fishing’ (fish-hook ?), in Roquefort), a nail, 
Iiook, P. dial, tache, a nail, = Pr. taca, tacca = 
Sp. Pg. lacha (< F. ?) = It. tacca (ML. reflex 
lara, taschia, etc.), a nail, tack; ef. Ir. taca, a 
nail, pin. fastening, Gaol, tacaid, a tack, peg, 
Bret, tach, a small nail; origin unknown; ap- 
par. orig. Celtic, and, it so, perhaps orig. with 
initial s (■\f stah, y/ stag ?), akin to E. stahet, 
stieJ:^. Cf. Pries, title = D. tdl:, a tine, prong, 
twig, branch, = MHG. G. zaehc, a tine, prong, 
tooth, twig, branch, = Dan. fa/.-, fa7,7.'c=Sw. tagg 
= Icel. tag, a twig. Some compare Gr. ioKuq, a 
beam, Skt. f/oyd, a fringe. Hence ult. attach, 
attach, detach. In most senses tbe noun is from 
the verb, wliieh is itself in part an unassibilated 
form of tach\ tachc\ v., or an aphetic form of 
attach (ef. tach for attach). Cf. tach^, taeks, 
etc.] 1 . A short, sharp-pointed nail or pin, 


tack 

used as a fastener hy being driven or thrust 
through tbe material to be fastened into tbe 
substance to which it is to be fixed. Tacks are 
designed to fix in place carpets or other fabrics, flexible 
leather, cardboard, paper, etc., in such manner as to ad- 
mit of easy removal. Their most common fonn is that of 
the carpet-tack (made in many sizes for various other ap- 
plications), a short, sliarp iron nail with a comparatively 
large flat head. A tack made for pushing into place by 
hand is called a thumb-tack, and also, from its use in fasten- 
ing diawing-paper to a board, a draiciny-pin. Double tacks, 
in the form of staples, arc used to fasten down matting. 

A written notice securely fastened to the grocerj’ door 
by four large carpet-tncA'S with wide leathers round their 
necks, S. 0. Jcicett, Deephaven (Circus at Denby). 

2. In necdlcicorl', a long stitch, usually one of 
a number intended to hold two pieces of stuff 
together, preparatory to more thorough sew- 
ing. Cojn]}ave hasting ^. — S, Naut.: (fl')Aheavy 
rope used to confine the foremost lower corner 
of the courses ; also, a rope by which the outer 
lower corner of a studdingsail is pulled out to 
the end of the boom. 

lleforc I got into the top the tack parted, and away went 
the sail. li. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 76. 

(Z;) The part of a sail to which the tack is fas- 
tened, the foremost lower corner of a course, 
jib, or staj’sail, or the outer lower corner of a 
studdingsail. Hence — (c) The course of a 
ship in relation to the position of her sails : as, 
the starboard tad:, or port tack (the former 
when she is close-hauled with the wind on her 
starboard, tbe latter when close-hauled with 
the wind on her port side), (d) A temporary 
change of a few points in the direction of sail- 
ing, as to take advantage of a side wind; one 
of a series of movements of a vessel to star- 
board and port alternately out of the general 
line of her course. 

Now at eacli tack our little fleet grows less ; 

And, like maimed fowl, swim lagging on the main. 

Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 85. 

In close-hauled sailing an obstacle sometimes appears 
directly ahead which might compel a tack. 

Qualtroxiyh, Boat Sailer’s Manual, p. 112. 

We are making taeks backwards and forwards across the 
narrow sea, an exciting amusement for a yachtsman, as it 
requires constant attention. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. xxvil. 

Hence — 4. A deteminate course or change of 
course in general; a tactical line or turn of 
procedure; a mode of action or conduct adopted 
or pursued for some specific reason. 

William, still adhering unchangeably to his object, 
again changed his tack. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

This improvement . . . did not escape Hardie ; he felt 
he was on the right tack. C. Jteade, Hard Cash, ii. 

5. In plumbing, the fastening of a pipe to a 
wall or the like, consisting of a strip of lead 
soldered to the pipe, nailed to the support, and 
turned back over the nails. 

When tliere are no chases, and the pipes are fixed on 
tacks, the tacks should be strong. 

S. S. licllyer, The Plumber, p. 33. 

6. Something that is attached or fixed in place, 
or tliat holds, adheres, or sticks. Speciflcally— 
(a) A shelf ; a kind of slielf made of crossed bars of wood 
suspended from the ceiling, on which to put bacon, etc. 
Ilalliu'cll. [Prov. Eng.] (&t) A supplement or rider added 
or appended to a parliamentary bill, usually as a means of 
forcing the passage of some measure that would otherwise 
fail. 

Some tacks had been made to money-bills in King 
Charles's reign. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, an. 1705. 

The parliament will hardly be up till June. We were 
like to be undone some days ago with a tack; but we car- 
ried it bravely, and the Whigs came in to help us. 

Sicift, Journal to Stella, xlvi. 

7. The condition of being tacked or fastened; 
stability; fixedness; firm grasp; reliance. See 
to hold tack, below. — 8. In tbe arts, an adhe- 
sive or sticky condition, as of a partially dried, 
varnished, painted, or oiled surface; sticki- 
ness. 

Let your work stand until so drj' as only to have sufR- 
cient tack to hold your leaf. Gilder's Manual, p. 28. 

9. (a) In Scots law, a contract hy which the 
use of a thing is let for hire ; a lease : as, a tack 
of land. Hence — {b) Land occupied on lease; 
a rented farm. [Scotch.] (c) Hired pastui’age; 
the renting of pasture for cattle. [Prov. Eng.] 
— Aboard main tack! See a&oardi.— Tack and half- 
tack {naut.), a long and a short tack,— Tack and tack 
by successive tacks. 

We weighed, and began to work up, tack and tack, 
towards the island of Ireland, where the arsenal is. 

M. Scott, Tom Cringle’s Log, iii. 
Tack-leathering machine, a machine for putting lea- 
ther washers on the heads of carpet-tacks.— Tack Of a 
flagt, a line spliced into the eye at the bottom of the ta- 
bling, for securing the flag to the halyards.—!^ tack, 
an iron tack coated with tin.— To hold or bear tackt, 



tack 

to retain firmness or stability; hold fast; endure; last; 
hold out. 

They live In cullises, like rotten cocks. 

Stew’d to a tenderness that hoUU no taek. 

rietcher, Bonduca, iv. 1. 

Other Tumults ttith a plaine Warre in Xorfolke, hold- 
ing tack against two of the Kin;;s Generals, made them of 
force content themselves witii t\hat they had already 
(lone. Milton, Keformation in Eng., i. 

To bold one tackt, apparently an elliptical form of to 
hold one in tack, to keep one in place, keep one steadfast : 
the ellipsis giving tack the appearance of an adjective. 

If I knew where to borrow a contempt 
Would hold thee tack, stay and be bang’d thou sliould’st 
then. Lean, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, iii. 1. 

It was Venuslus who ecven to these times held them 
tack, both himself remaining to the end unvanquish'd and 
some part of his Countrie not so mucli as reach’t. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
To bold tack "wltb (nawt.). Sec Aofcfi.— To start a 
tack. See starts. 

tack^ (tak), V, [See the noun.] I. irons. 1. To 
fasten by taeks ; join, attach, or secure by 
some slight or temporaiy fastening : as, to tad: 
down a carpet; to fade up a curtain ; to tod: a 
shoe to tlie last ; to fac/; parts of a garment to- 
gether with pins or by basting preparatoiy to 
sewing. 

Ho presently shew’d us an old Bear’s Skin, tackt there 
to a Piece of Timber. 

W. Lailexj, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, II. 12. 

When his clothes were quite worn out, he dried and 
tacked together tlie skins of goats, with which he clothed 
himself. Steele, Englisliman, No. 26. 

A black cardboard screen pierced by a square hole of 2 
cm. on the side was tacked on in front. 

Anier. Jour. Pgifchol., I. 404. 

2. To attach by some binding force; make a 
junction or union of; connect; combine: as, 
to tad: a rider to a legislative bill; to tod: two 
leases together. 

Of what supreme almighty pow’r 
Is thy great arm, wdiich spans the east and west. 

And the centre to the sphere 1 

G. Herbert, Prayer. 

If the two poor fools have a mind to marry, I think wo 
can tack them together without crossing the Tweed for it. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, v. 

Two German tales are tacked together in the Englisli 
romance. E. Dowden, Shelley, 1. 04. 

3. In metaUworkingy to join (pieces) by small 
patches of solder placed at intervals to hold 
them in position until the final soldering can 
be completed. 

II. intrans. 1. To change the course of a ship 
when sailing by the ivind, by turning her head 
toward the wind and bracing the yards round 
so that she will sail at the same angle with the 
wind on the other tack. 

The wind shifting into the W., we tacked and stood into 
the head sea, to avoid the rolling of our ship. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 19. 

But I remember the sea-men would laugh that, inste.ad 
of crj’ing Tack about, he would say Wlieelc to tlie riglit 
or left, Auhrerj, Lives (General ilonk). 

Hence — 2. To change one^s course; take a 
new line or direction ; shift; veer. 

For will anybody here come forward and say, A good 
fellow has no need to tack about and change his road?” 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xix, 
tack^ (tak), v. t. and i. [By apheresis from at- 
tad:.'] To attack. [Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 
tack^t (tak), n. [An unassibilated form of 
tadic^j or else a corruption of tact, touch: see 
tadic^, tact.'] A spot; a stain; a blemish. 

Names . . . which, having no corruption in their own 
nature, yet through the corrupt use of men have as it were 
gotten such a tack of that corruption that the use of tliein 
cannot be without ofleiice. 

Whitffi/t, Works (Parker Soc,), II. 84. 

You do not the thing that you would ; that is, perhaps, 
perfectly, purely, without some tack or stain, 

Hammond, Works, IV. 612. {Lichardson.) 

tack'i (tak), n, [Said to be a cori’uption of tact 
(cf. tastc'^, ult. from the same source as tact). 
Cf. tad:'^, tad:^.'] A distinctive taste or flavor; a 
continuing or abiding smack. [Old and prov. 
Eng.] 

Or cheese, nhich our fat soil to ever}’ quarter sends, 
Whose fncA'the hungr}’ clown and plowman so commends. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xix. 130. 

lie told me that three-score pound of cherries was but 
a kind of washing meate, and that there was no facA*e in 
them, for hee had tridc it at one time. 

John Taylor, Works (1C30), I. 145. {IlaUiivcll.) 

tack^ (tak), n. [Origin obscure ; by some sup- 
posed to be a transferred use of tack^.^ 1 . Sub- 
stance; solidity: spoken of the food of cattle 
and other stock. HalliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
Bad food. HalliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. Ba(i 
malt liquor. HalliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] — 4. Food 
in general; faro: as, Ziard coarse fare; soft 
tack, good fare. 
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Finding it rather slow work at Wooloomara, where old 
Jones has onlymuttonor potatoes and damper.he moved 
on one Tuesday to Itobinson’s place, where there was a 
iirs. Bobinson. and he calculated on getting some soft 
tack. Percy Clarke, The New Chum in Australia, p, 179. 

5. Specificallj’, among sailors, soldiers, etc., 
bread, or anything of the bread kind, distin- 
guished as hard tad: (or hardtack) and5o/f tack. 
See hardtack. 

For supper in the cabin : salt beef and pork, warm soft 
tack, butter, sugar, tea, and sometimes hash, and prob- 
abl} pie. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 22S. 

Haxd tack. See defs. 4 and 5, and hardtack. — Soft tack. 
See (lets. 4 and 5. 

tack^ (tak), n. [Cf. dag-."] A variety' of pistol 
used by tho Highlanders of Scotland. See 
dag^, 2 . 

tack-block (tak'blok),?!. A7twf.,abloek through 
which a tack is reeved. 

tack-claw (tak'kla), n. A tool with a fork or 
claw for seizing the head of a tack, usually bent 
to form a fulcrum for itself wlicn used as a 
lever to withdi*aw driven taeks. Also tack- 
lifter. 

tack-comb (tak'kom), n. A line of tacks in the 
form of a comb, to be taken off and driven into 
place successively by' a slioemaking-machine. 
tack-driver (tak'dii^ver), u. 1. A tack-bam- 
mer. — 2. A hand-macbiiie for driving tacks. 
It includes a hopper for the supply of tacks, a feeding de- 
vice for placing them successively in position, and a driv- 
ing-die which is retracted by a spring after each blow has 
been delivered. 

tack-duty (tak'du^ti), u. In Scots law, rent re- 
served on a tack or lease, 
tacker (tak'er), n. [< tack^ + -cri.] A person 
who tacks, in any sense, or an instrument for 
drh'ing taeks. 

Carpet stretcher and tackcr combined. 

ScL Amcr., N. S., LX II. 269. 

tacket (tak'et), «. [Early mod. E. takett; < 
tack'^ + -ct; or directly < Gaol, tacaid, a nail, 
peg: SCO toci'l.] A short nail Tvith a promi- 
nent head, worn in tho soles of strong shoes; 
a clout-nail or hob-nail. [Scotch.] 

James took off his heavy shoes, crammed with tackets. 

Dr. J. Brown, Rab, p. 8. 

tackey. Another spelling of tacky. 
tack-free (tak'frd), a. [Formerly also tacfrcc; 
< taek^, 9, -f- /rcc.] In old Scots laic, exempt 
from rents, payments, etc. 
tack-hammer (tnk'ham"er), n. A small, light 
hammer used for driving taeks, having us\ially 
a claw on the opposite end of the head or on the 
handle for drawing tho taeks. 
tackiness (tak'i-nes), «. The state or quality 
of being tacky; stickiness, as of a partially 
dried surface of oil or vai-nish. 

To cause the vulcanised india-rubber to unite, tlie in- 
ventor co.ats Its surface with India-rubber solution and 
ignites the same "to produce tackiness." 

Dredge’s Electric Illumination,!., App. civ. 

tacking (tak'ing), It. [< tacki + -iiifft-.] In 
Uiiff. law, the right of a third or subsequent 
mortgagee, who advances money without no- 
tice of a second mortgage, and pays off the first, 
to enforce his claim for the amount of both tbe 
mortgages to the exclusion of the mortgage of 
which ho had no notice. This right is not (unless 
as against an unrecorded or a fraudulent mortgage) recog- 
nized in the United States, where by recording notice is 
given to all. 

tacking-millt (tak'ing-mil), n. An early form 
of fulling-mill. E. H. Eniglit. 
tack-lashing (tak'lash’ing), n. A lashing by 
whicli the tack of a fore-and-aft sail is seem-ed 
in place. 

tackle (tak'l), n. [< ME. takcl, takil, taclc, < MD. 
D. lG. O G.) takcl = Sw. iackcl, takcl = Dan. 
takkcl (W. tacl,<. E.), tackle; supposed to he 
connected with take (leel. taka = OSw. taka, 
etc.): see take. It is now commonly associated 
with tack^, and the verb with attack. In defs. 5, 
C, the noun is from the verb.] 1. A dertce or 
appliance for grasping or ehitching an object, 
connected with means for holding, moving, or 
manipulating it. This sense is seen in tlie plirase 
Woct' and tackle, wlierethe tackle is the rope ivitli its hook 
or liooks wliich passes around a pulley ; also in ground- 
tackle. plow-tackte. Jishing-tackle. etc. 

We were now employed in . . . getting tackles upon 
tlie martingale, to bowse it to windward. 

Ji, U. Dana. Jr.. Before the tdast, p. 253. 

Hence — 2. A mechanism, or apparatus in gen- 
eral, for applying the power of purchase in 
manipulating, shifting, raising, or lowering ob- 
jects or materials; a rope and pulley-block, or 
a combination of ropes and blocks working to- 
getber, or any similar contrivance for aid in 
lifting or controlling anything: used either 


tackle 

dednitcly or indefinitely. Tackle is varied In manv 
ways for different uses, as on board a ship, e^erj- form or 
adaptation having its own special name. In a t-bip's 
tackle, the standing part is so much of tlie rope as re- 
mains between the sheave and the end Mhieh is secured; 
the nninixig part is the part that >\orks between the 
sheaves; theyaH is the part laid hold of in hauling. 

Warm broke the breeze against the brow, 

Dry sang the tackle, sang the sail. 

Tennyson, The Vojage. 

A tackle [on a ship] is an assemblage of ropes and blocks, 
and is known in mechanics as a system of pulleys. 

Luce, Seamanship, p. 70. 
3. Tho windlass and its appurtenances, as nsed 
for hoisting oro from small depths; also, in 
general, the cages or kibbles, with their chains 
and hooks, for raising ore or coal. [Eng.] — 4. 
Equipment or gear in general; a combination 
of appliances: used of arms and armor, har- 
ness, anglers’ outfit (see fishiitg-tacklc), many 
mechanical devices, etc. 

Thorough myn ye unto myn herte 
The takel [arrow] smote, and depe it wcntc. 

Jtom. of the Lose, 1. 1729. 

Wei coiide he dresse his takel yemanly. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 100. 

A stately ship . . . 

Witli all her bravery on, and tackle trim. 

J/t7fon, S. A., 1. 717. 

I bave little to do now I am lame and taking snuff, and 
have the woret tackle in the world whereby to subscribe 
myself. TP. Lancaster, in Letters of Eminent Men, I. 295. 

Angling was e.vtensively practised, with almost the same 
appliances and tackle as now, even down to the wicker 
creel at the side. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 311. 

5. Tlio act of tackling; a seizing or gi’asping; 
grasp or hold, as of an opponent in foot-hall. 

He [a rusher in foot-ball] . . . runs fast and never 
misses his tackle. Eetc York Evening Post, Oct. 31, 1887. 

6. Either one of two players in the rush-lino 

in foot-hall, stationed next to tbe end rushers. 
See rnsher~f 2,— Cutting-tackle, tlie tackle used in 
cutting in a whale.— Fall and tackle, another name for 
block dnd tackle. See dcf. 1.— Long-tackle block. See 
tfocA-i.— Pendant-tackles, large tackles composed of 
double blocks, which hook to the masthead-pendants, and 
are used for setting up lower rigging, staying the mast, or 
steadying it under certain emergencies. Lttce, Seaman- 
ship, p. 70.— Relievlngtackles. Xaut.: (n) Tackleskept 
in readiness to be hooked to the tiller in case of accident 
to the steering-gear, either in heavy weather or in action. 
(i>) Tackles formerly used in heaving down a ship, to keep 
her from being canted over too much.— Rolling tackle. 
iVanf.: (a) A luff-tackle purchase forsccuring and steady- 
ing lower or topsail yards. (&) See Side 

tackle, a tackle consisting of a rope rove through a double 
and single block and fixed on each side of a gun-carriage, 
for seciiring the gun to the side of the ship and for run- 
ning the gun out through the port.— Side-tackle bolt, 
the bolt to wliich the blocks of the side-tackle are hooked. 
— Stock-and-bill tackle. Same as stockdackle.^To 
overhaul, rack, etc., a tackle. See the verbs.— Train- 
tackle, a tackle hooked to the rear of a gun-carriage to 
run it in. (See also yard-tacklc.) 

tackle (tak'l), v.; pret. and pp. tacl’lcd, ppr. 
iachling. [< jlE. tahelcn, iahlcn ; < ?».] 

I, irons. 1, To attach by tackle or tackling; 
make fast to something. Specifically — 2. To 
hitch; harness. [Colloq.] 

They was resolute, strong, hard-workin’ women. They 
could all tackle a hoss, or load and fire a gun. 

H. D. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 168. 
3f. To ensnare, as with cords or tackle; en- 
tangle. 

All delytes of all thynges that mane may be tagyld [read 
takyld] with in thoghte or dede. 

Ilampole, ITose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 12. 

4t. To close or shut with or as if with a fasten- 
ing; lock; seclude. 

The Moralist tells us that a quadrat solid wise Man 
should involve and tackle himself within his own Virtue. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 5b. 
5t. To furnish with tackle; equip with appli- 
ances, as a ship. 

Haiie, at their owne nduenture, costs, and chaises, pio- 
uided, rigged, and tackled certaine ships, plnnesses, and 
other meete vessels. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 2CS. 

6. To attack or fasten upon, in the widest sense ; 
set to work upon in anyway; undertake to mas- 
ter, persuade, solve, perform, and so forth: as, 
to tad:lc a bully; to tad:lc a problem. 

Tackle the lady, and speak your mind to her as best you 
can. Thackeray, Philip, xxi. 

7. In foot-hall, to seize and stop, as a player 
while running with the ball : as, he was iad:lcd 
when within a few feet of tho goal. 

II. intrans. To make an attack or seizure; 
specifically, to got a grasp or hold, as upon an 
opponent in foot-ball, to prevent him from run- 
ning with the ball .—To tackle to, to set to work ; bend 
the energies to the doing of something; take hold vigor- 
ously. [Colloq.] 

The old woman . . . tackled to for a fight in right earnest 
S. Lover. {Imp. Diet.) 
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To tackle up, to harness and hitch a horse or horses. 

[Colloq.] 

Well, I shall jest tackle up and go over and bring them 
children home agin. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 235. 

tackle-block (tak'l-blok), n. A pulley over 
whicli a rope runs. See hlock^ and tackle. 
tackle-board (tak'l-bord), n. In rone-making. i /-x 

a frame at the head of a ropewalk to which 
yarns are attached to be twisted into strands. 


“Examine him !’'said Peter, taking hold of the bridle 
close to the mouth ; “he ’s nothing but a tackt/.’’ 

Georgia Scenes, p. 27. 

If Mr. will come to Georgia and go among the 

“po' whites’* and “piney-wood tackeys,'' he will hear the 
terms “we-uns ” and “you*uns” in cverj'-day use. 

The Century, XXXVI. 799. 
_ , „ . [South Africa.] A 

long and stout branch of mimosa w’ith the 
thorns left on at the end. Evening Post (New' 
York), April 4, 1891. 

taclobo (t«ak'lo-b6), w. [Native name.] A 
gigantic bivalve mollusk, Ti'klacna gigas; the 
giant clam. See cut imder Triclacna. 

The taclobo shell sometimes weighs 200 lb., and is used 
for baptismal fonts. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 750. 

tac-locus (tak'lo^kiis), w. [IiTcg. < tac(t) + lo- 
cus.'] The locus of the points of contact of two 
non-consecutivo curves of a family of curves, 
or of two cxirves of two families, 
tacmahack, w. See tacnmahac. 
tacnode (tak'uod), «. [Irreg. < tac(t) + node.] 
A singularity of a plane curve, consisting in 
the coincidence of two nodes, or, what is the 
same thing, in the touching of one part of the 
curve bj' another. 

siranas composing eacn rope, in which holes work winches tacnode-CUSp (tak'nod-kusp), n. A bierher sin- 

gularity of piano enrves, consisting in the co- 
tackled (tak id), [< focife + -ed-.] Made incidence of two nodes and a ensp, giving tbe 

° My man shall be with thee, on another part of tl.e curve. 

And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair. TaconiC System. See sgsfcin. 

Shak., R. and J., ii. 4. 201 . Tacsoma (tak-so'ni-ii), w. [NL. (A. L. de Jus- 

1 TOA\ / /' il. Ti 1 A 



T.ickle4>oard. 

a, a, %\hirls, winches, or forclock-hooks ; d, b, cranks by which 
the w hirls are turned. 

It consists of stout upright posts to which is fastened a 
cross-plank having holes con-esponding to the number of 



Tackle-post. 

a, whirls, driven by the 
spur-wheel b, which meshes 
into a pinion on each whirl ; 
e, crank on shaft of b. 


tackle-fall (tak'l-fal), n. A rope rove through 
ji block. 

tackle-hook (tak'l-huk), A book by which 
«T tackle is attached to an object to be hoisted, 
tackle-post (tak'l-p6st), n. In a ropewalk, a 
post with whirls, often 
turned simultaneously by 
a crank and geared mas- 
ter-wheel, by which are 
twisted the three strands 
to be laid up into a rope or 
cord. 

tackier (tak'16r), v. In 
mining, one of a number 
of small chains put around 
loaded corves to keep tbe 
coal from falling off. Gres- 
ley. [Prov. Eng.] 
tack-lifter (tak'Hf-^t^r), 
n. Same as tack-claw. 
tackling (tak'Iing), n. [< 

^lE. ia7:cly)ig, takclUnge; 
verbal n. of tackle, i*.] That which is used to 
tackle with; anything that serves as tackle, or 
as part of a tackle ; means of attaching one thing 
to another, as for hold, purchase, or i&ah : used 
of the ringing or the working parts of a ship, of 
tbe holding parts or the whole of a harness of 
any kind, of appliances for angling or other 
sport, of military equipments, etc. 

Great shippes require costlie tackling. 

The Scholemastcr, p. 05. 

Ye schall fynde themgentylmanly, comfortable felawe-s 
and that they wol and dare abyde be ther takelyng, and if 
ye undrestond that any assawte schold be towardys I send 
yow thes men. Paston Letters, II. 32S. 

On one hand of liiro, his lines, hooks, and other tack- 
ling, lying in a round. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 52. 

tack-pint (tak'pin), n. Naut., a belaying-pin in 
a fife-rail. 

tack-rivet (tak'riv'''et), n. One of a scries of 
small rivets by which two plates of iron are 
fastened together. 

tacksman (taks'man), n. ; pi. tacksmen (-men). 
[< taePs, poss. of tdek^, + man.] In Scots law, 
one who holds a tack or lease of land from an- 
other; a tenant or lessee. Any lessee In Scotland 
is a tacksman ; but the word has been mucli used specifi- 
cally for a large holder of land by lease, or fonnerly by 


sieu, 1789), < Peruv. tacso, the name in Peru.] A 
genus of poljqietalous plants, of the order Pas- 
.sijloracex and tribe Passijlorac, distinguished 
from the related genus Passijlora by its elon- 
gated calyx-tube, it includes about 25 species, natives 
of tropical America. They are shrubby climbers, com- 
monly hairy, bearing alternate entire or lobed leaves, often 
Mllh a glandular petiole, and with undivided lateral ten- 
drils. The handsome axlllarj’ flowers ore solitary, twin, 
or racemed, and usually with three free orconnate bracts. 
Tlie fruit is an ovoid or globose dry or pulpy berry with 
numerous compressed nrillatc seeds; it is edible In T. 
trijmrtita of Quito and T. moUissima and T. spcciosa 
of I’ogota Several species, cultivated under glass, are 
known bj the genetic name Tocsonta; others, like the re- 
lated s|iccics of Passijlora. are called passion-fioxcer, os T. 
pinnatistipxda, the trumpet, and T. maxxicata, the scarlet 
passion flower, the latter a beautiful vine from I’cru, in 
which the usually long caly.\-tubc Is much reduced, 
tact (takt), w. [= F. tact = Sp. Pg. tacto = It. 
tatto, < L. tactus, a touching, touch, handling, 
tlie sense of touch, feeling, < tangcrc, pp. tactus, 
touch : see tangent, take.] 1. A touching; touch. 

The tact of the sword has Us principle in what is termed 
in fencing sensible and insensible play. 

Rolando, Fencing (ed. Forsyth), p. 225. 

2. The sense of touch. 

SIglit is a very refined tact. Le Conte, Sight, p. 77. 

Tact is passive; touch, active. Dunglison, Med. Diet. 

3. Mental perception; especially, fine percep- 
tion; intuitive sense of what is true, right, or 
proper ; fineness of discernment as to action or 
conduct, especially a fine sense of how to avoid 
giving offense ; ability to do or say what is best 
for the intended effect; adroitness; cleverness; 
address. 

Ills (Ilnllam's] mind is equally distinguished by the am- 
plitude of Its grasp, and by tbe delicacy of its fact. 

Macaulay, llallnm’s Const. Hist. 

Lady Mariiey . . . piqued herself upon her facf, omlin- 
decd she was very quick, but she was soenci^etlc that 
lier art did not always conceal itself. 

Disraeli, Sybil, i. 5. {Latham.) 
And she by tact of love W'as well aware 
That Lancelot knew’ that she was looking at him. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
On that shore, with fowler’s tact. 

Coolly bagging fact on fact. 

Whittier, To my old Schoolmaster. 

4. In music, a beat or pulse; especially, the 
emphatic down-beat with which a measure be- 
gins; hence, also, a measure. 


grant from the chief of his clan, who sublets it to small tactabl© (tak'ta-bl), a. [< tact + -able.] Capa- 


holdeis, often under very oppressive conditions. 

Tlie system of middle-men, or, as they were termed, 
tacksmen, became almost universal; and it produced all 
those evils which were so well known in Ireland before 
the famine. Leclaj, Eng. in IStli Cent., v. 


ble of being touclied, or felt by the sense" of 
touch; tangible; palpable. [Rare.] 

Tlicy [wcm<»nl being created 
To be both tractable and facfaWc. 

Massinger, Parliament of Love, ii. 1. 


tack-tackle (tak'tak'p,?!. a small tackle tactful (takt'ffil), a. [< lact + -/-h?.] Ha’vin 


for pulling down the tacks of the cour-sos. 
tackyt (tak'i), a. [< tac/;l -h -yl.] Adhesive; 
sticky; tenacious: noting Wscous substances 
or surfaces. Also tacl-ey. 

A tacky composition for holding sensitive paper during 
exposure in tlie camera. Set. Amer., N. S., LV. 107. 

tacky2 (tak'i), n. ; pi. tacJdcs (-iz). [Origin ob- 
scure.] An ill-fed or neglected horse ; a rough, 
bony nag: sometimes used also of persons in 
the like condition. Also tacl:cy and ticby. 
[Southern XJ. S.] 


or manifesting tact; possessing or arising from 
iiiee discerament. 

It was tills memory of individual traits and ids tactful 
use of it tliat helped to launch him on the sea of social 
success. E. Eyglcston, Faith Doctor, ii. 

tactic (tak'tik), a. and n. [I. a. = F. "tactiqm 
= Sp. tdelico = Pg. tactico = It. tattieo, < NL. 
^iacHcits, < Gr. raKTiKdc, of or pertaining to ar- 
ranging or ordering or order, esp. in war, < tok- 
rdg, verbal adj. of Taaativ, arrange, order, regu- 
late. II. n. = P. tactiqiie = Sp. tdctica = Pg. 


iactica = It. tattica, < NL. iaciica, < Gr. raKTud/ 
(sc. Texvr]), tbe art of drawing up soldiers in ar- 
ray, tactic, fem. of rn/c-tKof, of or pertaining to 
arranging or ordering : seel. Hence also ult. 
(from Gr. Tancciv) E. taxis, ataxia, syntax, syn- 
tactic, etc.] I. a. Same as tactical. [Rare.] 

II. n. A tactical system or method; the use 
or practice of tactics. 

It seems more important to keep in view tire general 
tactic on which its leader was prepared with coiitidence 
to meet so unequal a force. 

J. II. Burton, Hist. Scotland, xxiii. 

So completely did this tactic turn the tables . . . that 
I utterly forgot my own woes. 

C. Lever, Harry Lorrequer, vi. 

tactical (tak'ti-k.il), a. [< tactic + -al.] 1. 
Pertaining or relating to tactics; connected 
with the art or practice of conducting hostile 
operations: as, facfica^ combinations. 

The tactical error . . . had been the display of the 
wrong signal at a vital moment. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 565. 
2. Characterized by adroit planning or man- 
agement; artfully directed ; manceuvering: as, 
tactical efforts or movements in politics. 

Guiding me uphill by that devious tactical ascent w'hicli 
seems peculiar to men of his trade [drovers of sheep). 

R. L. Stevenson, Tastoral. 
Tactical diameter, in naval tactics. See diameter. — 
Tactical pioint, a point or position in a field of battle 
the possession of ivhich affords some special advantage 
over the enemy. 

tactically (tak'ti-kal-i), adv. In a tactical man- 
ner; according to tactics. 

tactician (tak-tish'an), n. [= F. tacticicn ; as 
tactic 4- -t-rt7t.] One who is versed in tactics; 
an adroit manager in any kind of action; spe- 
cifically, a skilful director of military or naval 
operations or forces. 

If his battles were not those of a great tactician, they 
entitled him [William III.] to be called a great man. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vil. 

Candidates are selected to be run for nomination by 
knots of persons who, however expert as party tacticians, 
are usually commonplace men. 

J. Bryce, American Commonwealth, I. 75, 

tactics (tak'tiks), n. [PI. of tactic (see -ics).] 
1. The science or art of disposing military or 
naval forces in order for battle, and perform- 
ing military or naval manceuvers or evolutions. 
— 2. Expedients for effecting a purpose; plan 
or modo of procedure with reference to advan- 
tage or success; used absolutely, artful or skil- 
ful devices for gaining an end. 

The indiscretion of ono man had deranged the whole 
system of tactics which had been so ably concerted by the 
chiefs of the Opposition. Macawiny, Hist. Eng., vi. 

The poet admires the man of energy and tactics. 

Emerson, Essays, Ist ser., p. 201. 
3t. The art of inventing and making machines 
for throwing missile weapons. 

tactile (tak'til), a. [< F. tactile = Sp. Pg. tac- 
til, < L. taciilis, that may be touched, tangible, 
< tangerc, pp. tactus, touch: see tact, tangent] 
Of or pertaining to the sense of touch, (o) Per- 
ceptible by or due to touch ; capable of giving impres- 
sions by contact ; tangible ; palpable. 

They tell us . . . that colour, taste, smell, and the tac- 
tile qualities can subsist after the destruction of the sub- 
stance. Evelyn, To Rev. Father Patrick, Sept. 27, 1671. 

A deal and dumb man can weave his tactile and visual 
images into a system of thought quite as effective and ra- 
tional as that of a word-user. 

TT. James, Prin. of Psychol., I. 266. 

What we distinguish as Touch proper or Tactile Sensi- 
bility is possessed in a specially fine form by certain por- 
tions of the skin. J, Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 112. 

All tactifc resistances are unconditionally known as co- 
existent with some extension. 

U. Spencer, Prln. of Psychol., § 321. 
(&) Adapted or used for feeling or touching ; tactual : as, 
the whiskers of the cat are tactile organs ; a mouse's ear 
or a bat’s wing is a highly tactile surface. 

At this proud yielding word, 

She on the scene her tactile sweets presented. 

J, Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 1.3C. 
(c) Effected by or consisting in the action of touching; 
produced or caused by physical contact. 

The skin is not merely the seat of tactile impressions, 
but also of impressions of temperature. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 482. 

He . . . had been apparently occupied in a tactile ex- 
amination of his woolen stockings. 

George Eliot, ilill on the Floss, i. 2. 
Tactile ansestbesia, loss or impairment of tactile sensi- 
bility of a part. Also called anaesthesia cutanea.— Tactile 
apparatus, the terminations of the nerves of tactile sen- 
sation. — Tactile cells, cells in which the axis-cylinders 
of medullated nerve-flhers terminate. They are found in 
the rete nmcosiini, the Grandrj’ corpuscles, etc. Merkel. 
—Tactile corpuscle, hair, papilla, quality. See the 
nouns. — Tactile memscl, expansions of the terminal flla- 
niDTits of the axis-cylinders of sensory’ nerves which are 
distributed nninng tlie cells of the epidermis. — Tactile 
reflex, a rcilex movement due to stimulation of nerves of 
touch. 
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tactility (tak-til'i-ti), ii. [< tactile + -iiy.] 1. 
The state or property of being tactile; capabil- 
ity of being touched, or of being perceived by 
the sense of touch; tangibility; palpability.— 
2. Touchiness. [Humorous and rare.] 

You Imve a little infirmity— tncti'lity or touchiness. 

Si/dney Smith, Letters, 1831. (Davies.) 

tactinvariant (talt-tin-vfi'ri-aiit), n. [< L. iaC‘ 
tus, toiicli (seo t(icf)j + E. iuvnriaut,'] In oig.f 
the invariant which, equated to zero, expresses 
the condition that two curves or surfaces touch 
each other. 

taction (tak'shqn), [= F. tac(io)i, < L. iac- 
a touching, touch, < iajificrc, pp. tactus, 
touch: SQQ tocty faufjeui.'] 1. The act of touch- 
ing, or the state of being touched ; toucli ; con- 
tact; palpation. 

They neither can spenk, nor attend to tlic discourses 
of others, witliout hoin" loused hy sonic external taction 
upon the organs of speech and hearing. 

Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, iii. 2, 

2. The tactual faculty; tlio souse of touch, or 
its exorcise; perception of objects by feeling 
them. — 3. In fjeom., same a.s Unif/cnc}/. 
tactless (takt'ies), o, [< tdct + -/m.] Desti- 
tute of tact; characterized by want of tact. 
People . . goaded by tactless paisons into haulncss 
and rebellion. F. P. Cobbe, i’cak in Darien, p. 231. 

tactlessness (takt'lcs-nos), n. Want of tact; 
lack of adroitness or address, Jthemeumy No. 
3235, p. 555. 

tactometer (tak-tom'e-ter). h. [< L. iactus, 
touch (seo iact)y + Gr, fihpnv, measure.] In 
an instrument for determining the acute- 
ness of tlie sense of touch; an esthesiometer. 
tactor (tak'tqr), v, [NL., < LL. iaclor, a touoli- 
er, < L. tauffcrCy pp. tactus, touch: see tauf/cut,] 
An organ used ns a fooler; an organ of touch. 

Lohmen considered tliat the antennto M'crc neccssatlly 
employed as factors. 

Westwood, ilodern Olassillcation of Insects. 

tactual (tak'tu-nl), a. [< NL. *tactunhs, < L. 
tactus, a toucliiiig, touch: see htef.] 1. Com- 
municating or imparting the sense of touch: 
giving rise to the feeling of contact or impinge- 
ment. 

Lvery hair that is not too long or fle.vlblo to convey to 
its rooted end a strain put upem Its free end h a rudi- 
mentary tactual organ. II. Spcnccr, I’rin. of IMol , § 

2. Arising from or duo to touch : imprc.s.^'ed or 
oommuiiicatcd by contact or impingement ; re- 
lating to or originating in touch. 

My inference of the tactual feeling may be right or 
wrong, the feeling inaj orinuy not follow my outstretched 
h.and 0 II. Lcues, Pioljs. of Life atul Mind, II. 3T4. 

N(» optical illusion, no tuefimf halluciuntion could hoM 
the boy ^vho took all tlic medals at the gymnasium 

F. S Phelps, Be) Olid the Gates, p. 

tactually (tnk'tu-al-i), u. By means of toucli; 

as regards toucli. Science, III. 587. 
tactus (tak'tus), a. [L.: soc tact.'] The sense 
of toucli; taction.— Tactus erudltus. iu med., tlic 
skilful touch; an c.xperieneetl sense of tiuicli aciiulred hy 
practice, as in digital exploration In lalior-cnses and other 
delicate manipulations. 

tacuacine (tak'wa-siu), u. [South American.] 
The South American crab-eating o])osMim, JJi- 
(Iclphys cancrivora. ICucijc. Bnt., XI. LMO. 
tad (tad), u. [Perhaps an abbr. of ft/dpo/t.] A 
very small boy, esjiecially a small street-boy. 


ened vowel, of fade, toad, + head, poll: 

see toad and polU, Cf. E. dial, pollhcad (Sc. 
powlicad), poUheog, poUiwig, etc., a tadpole.] 

1. The Iniwa of a batrachiau, as a frog or toad, 
from tlio time it leaves the egg until it loses its 
gills and tail. The nnme is chiefly the popular dcsig- 
nation of the young of anurous batrachinns, xvhcii the head 
and body form a rounded llgurc with a long tail, used like 
a llsh’a to swim with, and tlic creatures live in the water 
and breathe by gills. They gradually sprout their legs, 
drop or absorb their gills and tail, and come on land to 
breathe air. The term is also used of any other larvrc of 
amphibians in which the metamorphosis is less complete, 
as of newts, efts, or salamanders. 

2. The hooded merganser, Lophodytes cucuU 
latus: doubtless so called from the apparent 
size of tbo head. See tho quotation under moss- 
head. G. TnnnhuU, 1888. [Florida.] 

tadpole-fisL (tad'i>61-fish), n. A lish with a 
largo head like a tadpole’s; tho tadpole-liakc, 
tadpole-hake (tad'p61-hak), «. The trifur- 
cated liako, a gadoid fish, Jlaniccps rauimis (or 
trifurcatus), of tho North Atlantic waters of 
Europe, of a dark color and about a foot long. 
Also called iadpolc-Jish, lesser forhheard, and 
tommy-noddy. See cut under Jtaniceps. 
tae^ (ta), ». A Scotch form of toe. 

Tnk cftrc o’ your tacs wi' that stanc ! 

Scott, Antitjnary, xxv. 

tae- (ta). prep. A Scotch form of UA. 
tae^ ((a), a. [Sc., also tea; in the phrase the tac, 
orig. thet ac, i. c. that one : sec that and one, a~, 
ae. Cf. (other in the tothcr, for that other.] One : 
as, tho f^fclialf or the tithor (tho one half or the 
other). [Scotch.] 

taed (tad), n. A Scotch form of toad. 
ttEdium(t6Mi-um), a. [h.isccicdium.] Weari- 
ness; irksomeness; tediousness. Seo tedium. — 
TeCdlum vitte, weariness oflife; cimui ; a deep 

disgust with life, tempting to suicide, 
tael (tal), n. [Formerly also Utde; also tale, 
taycl; = F. taci, < Pg. tael, < Malay tad, tahd, 
a weight, tael, prob. < Hind, tola, a weight : seo 
tola.] 1. Tbo Chinese liang or ounce, equal to 
H ounces avoirdupois. See hang, — 2. A liang 
or ounce of “sycee,” or fine uncoined silver: 
tho unit of monetary reckoning in Cliina. The 
t.nel is n monc> of account (not a coin), and is divided 
into 10 inaee, or inu oandarcens. Its value varies with 
the fluctuations in the price of silver bullion. One 
thousand Mexican dollars c«iiml 720 taels. See /mm;, 
nmoe, and caiulnreen. - MaixwOJl tacl, literally ‘cus,. 
toin-honse tael,’ the stnmlard weight rccogni^eii by 
the customs authorities of China in their munctary 
trnn^.actions. 

ta'en (tan). [Formerly also ME. tau, etc. : 
see tal:(.] A contraction of taken, past partici- 
ple of take. 

tfenia (te'in-a), ; \A. t.Tuia' i-v). [Also tenia; 
NL., < L. tsenta, < Gr. rn/iai, a band, fillet, rib- 
bon, (api*. tapeworm, < rruar, stretch, extend: 
see thin.] 1. Ill classical arch/col., a ribbon, 
bund, or head-band; a fillet. 

Twistetl llllet of tlie athletes and of Hercules consists of 
several l.rni.r of ililferent colours. 

C. O .duller, .Manual i»f Arclneol. (tmns.), f 340. 

2. In arch., the fillet or band on the Doric nrehi- 
trave, which separatosit from the frieze. — 3. In 
surg., a long and narrow ribbon used as n liga- 
ttire. — 4. In anal., a band or fillet ; specifically 
apjdied to several parts of tlie brain, distin- 
guished by qualifying epithets. — 5. In cool.i 


COli, the longitudinal muscular bands of the colon. Also 
called lipaincnts of the colon. — Tsenla hippocampL See 
corpus jimhriatum, under cori)»s.— Tffinia pontis, a fas- 
ciculus of white substance which seems to break avay 
from the pons at its anterior border, and, running down- 
ward over the crus, applies itself again closely to the pons 
ns it nears the middle line. — Taenia Tarinl, a tliickening 
of the lining of the ventricle of the brain over the vena 
Qaleni : named by Erasmus Wilson from Pierre Tarin 
(Petrus Tarinus), xvho first described it in 1750,— Taenia 
thalami, a thin lamina extending from the stria meclul- 
laris thalami to form the thickened border of tlie roof of 
the third ventricle. Also called tienia ventriculi tertii.— 
Taenia ventriculi quarti. Same as ligula, 3. 
taenia-chain (t6"ni-il-ehrm), n. The whole or 
any considerable number of the joints of a tape- 
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tseniacide (te'ni-a-sid), i\. Same as iamicidc. 
Tasniada (te-ui'a-dil), n. pi. [NL., < TcTiiia + 
-ada.] An ovdevofriafyliclmiutha or Scolccida, 
containing the cestoid worms, now usually 
called Ccstoda or Ccstoidca. See cut under 
Ccstoidca. 

tseniafuge (to'ni-a-fuj), n. Same as trenifuge, 
tsenia-head (te'ni-ll-hcd), n. The scolex of a 
tapeworm in any stage of its development ; tho 
worm itself, without the deutoscohees or pro- 
glottides which successively bud from it, and 
M'bicli in adult tapeworms fonn all but the first 
one of tho very numerous joints of tho worm. 
Trenia-heads in various stages of development are figured 
under f/rnm. In adult trenire the head serves, by means of 
hooks or suckers, or both, to afllx the parasite to the host. 
Such a tninia-hcad, with one joint attached, is figured 
under cestoid. Another head, together witli very numer- 
ous joints, is shown under tapeworm. 

Taeniata, Taeniatse (te-ni-ri't|i, -te), n. pJ. 
[NL., neut. or fcm. pi, of ^tecniatus: see Uc- 
niaic.] A division of Cicnophora, containing 
those comb-jellies wliicb are of slender ribbon- 
liko form, as tlio Vcnus’s-girdlcs, or Ccstidic. 
See cut under Ccstum. Tho term is correlated 
■with Saccatx, Lolmta, and Enrystomata. 
tseniate (to'ni-at), a, [< NL. ^ticniaius, < L. 
ticnia, a band, fillet: see ticnia.] In rib- 
bon-like in shape; long, narrow, and very thin, 
taenicide (to'ni-sid), n. [< L. iicnia, a tape- 
worm, + -cida, < citdcrc, kill.] A destroyer of 
tapeworms; a drug himng the specific effect 
of killing tapeworms. Alsoticniacidc, See bTfli- 
fugc. 

Turpentine is a powerful tfcniaeidc, but the use of it is 
liable to cause bcadaclie. yiedieal News, XLIX. 313. 

tcenidium (to-nid'i-um), ??.; pi. tfcnidia (-U). 
[NL., dim. of L. ticnia, a baud, ribbon: seo 
brmf/.] One of the chitinous fillets or bands 
whicli form either a part or the whole of tho 
spiral thread surrounding tho trachcro of in- 
sects, This spiral thread is not continuous, raiely mak- 
ing more than tuo or tlircc spiral turns, and sometimes 
forms a single ring or a short band. A. S. Packard. 
treniform (tG'ni-form), a. [< L. Ucnia, a fillet, 
+ forma, form.] Ribbon-like; having tho form 
of a tape ; attenuate ortronioid. 

Conjoined in fllifomi or t/rniform fascia. 

II. C. fl’ood, l''rcsli-M'nter Alga', p. 101. 

tcenifuge (te'ni-fuj), ». [< NL. tiruia, a tape- 

worm, + fugarc, drive away.] A substance 
used to expel tapeworms from the body; a ver- 
mifuge employed as a remedy for tapeu’onns, 
as piimpkin-seeds or cusso. Also ticniafugc, 
See ticiiicidc. 

KAmaliV is an efllcicntf/rn(rwf 7 e. Encyc. Brit.,Xlll.S31. 


[Colloq., U. S.] 

tad-broom (tjuFbrom), u. The scouviIlg-ru^h 
and other species of Equisctiim. IJntIcn and 
Holland. [Prov. Eng.] 
taddet, n. A ^liddlo English form of toad. 
"taddepolt, A Middle English form of tadpole. 
tade (tad), n. A Scotch (and obsolete English) 
form of toad. 


Tadorna (ta-dor'nij), n. [NL. (Fleming, 1822; 
Leacli, 1824: earlier in BGloii, 1585). < F. iadonic, 


a sheldrake ; ori- 
gin obscure.] A 
genus of Anaf- 
idic. of the sub- 
family Anaiinic; 
the sholdrakesor 
barrow-ducks. 
See cut under 
sheldrake. Also 
etiWedVuljianser. 
tad-pipe (tad'- 
pip), n. Same 
as toad-pipe. 
tadpole (tad'- 
p6l), a. [< ME. 
tadpodc, tadde- 
pol, < tadde, ii 
form,\\ntb short- 
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a,B, with (yills; C more .iJt.inccd. a, 
eye; <», car: rn, mouth; n, na''.n> !>.acs , d, 
opercular fold, pillb. ^s, .i single 

br.tnchial aperture ; s, horny ja>>s; s, suck- 
ers , rudiment of hind Innh. 
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>oiin.;ta;ni i in bcolex /!, same, with enlarged rcceptacu- 

Inin M olccis, l.y tiiMr-iun of which the >ouni; taini.i ts ln\.i(;inatcd as 
.it t , when It IS .1 c) sticcrcus of one hc.ail thjtl.atid or bUaddcr-worin). 
/>. si itL L illcil ctenure / , hy|>rthctic.\l st.iKC cf echinococcus. In 
whiLh t.uni.i he.ids are «leicIo|>ctl only on the inner surf.icc of Ihe 
primary cyst, .ind which represents an cchmococcifer. /•. echino- 
coccus with secondary cjsls f., an embryo tarnla. //, txnia head 
or scolcx of Lthmococfus velerinifriifn, a st.igc of Ttentii ecJtiHo- 
f<V( US ■ a, hooks, suckers; r, cih.a in water-xcssels; <f, refractive 
p.articics 

(ft) A l.ipeworm. (/>) [rnj).] [NL.] Tho lend- 
iii" KOiius of tapeworms, of the family I'.Tiiiida:. 
formerly very eomprehonsive, now restricted 
to sjiecies like T. solium, the common tapo of 
man. Also Cystotiuiia. Sco tapeworm— issoiVB 


TffiniidEe (to-ni'i-de), II. pi. [NL., < Tiruia + 
-ifl.T.] A restricted family of cestoid wonns, 
of wliicli tlie genus Tienia is the type. The spe- 
cies are rather iiiiincrous, niul of several genera. See 
tnpcivorm (with cut), and cuts under ccstoM and ticnia. 

tsenilform (te'ni-i-fOrm), a. [< L. t.riiia, a rib- 
bon, +/oniin, form.] Same as /.T»//bn» ; spe- 
cifienlly, of or pertaining to tlie Taniiformes ; 
traclijirtcroid. 

Taeniiformes (te*'ni-i-fdr'mez), n. pi. [NL.; 
see tieniiform, Ucuiform.'] A division of aean- 
tliopterygiaii fislics, corresponding to tho fam- 
ily Trachuptcrhlw. Seo Ta'iiiosomi. 

TiBniobranchia (to'ni-d-brang'ki-ii), n. jil. 
[NL., < Gr. rairia, a band, + /Jpnj.y/n, gills.] A 
division of nscidians, containing tlie salps: dis- 
tinguisliod from Saccohraitcliia. See Salpidoo. 

taeniobranchiate (te'ni-o-brang'ki-fit), a. [< 
Gr. -aii’in, a band, ribbon, + gills.] 

Having tioniato gills; of or pertaining to tlie 
T.Tiiiohrniicliia. 

Taeniooampa (to''ni-o-kam'pii), it. [NHj. 
(Guendc, 1SI!9), < rairia, a band, d- sa/i-i/, a cat- 
erpillar.] A notable genus of uoetnid motlis, 
of tho family Orthoslhlic. Tlio body is stout; the 
wings arc moderately broad, straight in front, more or 
less angular at the tips, and slightly or moderately oblique 
along the outer border ; and tlie male antenna' are scarce- 
ly pectinate. It is represented in all parts of the world. 
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Tceniocamfet alia, natural size. 


T. popxdeti, the lead-colored drab of English collectors, is 
one of the commonest European species. 

Taenioglossa (te"m-9-glos'ii), )1. J)?. [NL.: see 

txnioglossate.^ Ttenioglossate molhisks. 
taenioglossate (te"ni-9-glos'at), o.and li. [< Gr. 
Tawia, a band, ribbon, + y7.Ciaaa, tongue.] I. o. 
In Mollusca, ha^^ng upon the lingual ribbon or 
radula one median tooth and three admcdian 
teeth on each side of it, rvithout .my lateral 
teeth, in any one of the many transverse series 
of radular teeth. See cut under SiUqiiarin. 

II. n. A trenioglossate mollusk. 
tsenioid (te'ni-oid), a. [< Gr. -atvtocidr/;, like a 
ribbon, < -aivta, a band, ribbon, + cMof, form.] 
Bibbon-like ; tteniato or treniiform. Specifically 
— (a) like a tapeworm ; related to the tapeworms; ces- 
toid. (b) Band-like from immense development of lateral 
processes, as a ctenophoran. See cut under Cestum. (c) 
Elongated and compressed, as a fish ; t.-cniiform, as the 
scahhard-flsh, cutlas-flsh, or hairtail; trichiurous; tamio- 
somous. See cuts under scabbard-jish and Tricbiurits. 
Stand, Kat. Hist., III. 206. 

tseniola (te-ni'o-la), }i. ; pi. toiiote (-16). [NL., 
dim. of L'. txnia, a band, ribbon: see txitin.] 
One of the radial partitions in the body-cavity 
of some aealephs. 

Taeniolata (te"ni-9-la'tii), n.pl. [NL., < ixniola 
-1- -nfa2.] A group or division of Hgdrocoa, 
represented by the tubularian hydroids and re- 
lated forms, as distinguished from the Intxnio- 
lata (which see). 

Tsniophyllum (t6"ni-9-fll'um), «. [NL. (Les- 
quereux, 1878), < Gr. vatv/o, a ribbon, -f- ^Ji'/Por, 
a leaf.] A genus of fossil plants of doubtful 
aiDnities, found in the coal-measures of Penn- 
sylvania. Tile long narrow linear and not striated 
leaves resemble those of Cordaites, but recent discoveries 
connect this plant witli 5tcmnmfop/cns— possibly, how- 
ever, only as parasitic. 

Taenioptera (te-ni-op'te-rii), n. [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1825), < Gr. Taivla, a band, ribbon, -1- -rt- 
pov, a wing.] The name-giving genus of Ticiii- 
optcrina, having for the most part black-and- 
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wliite plumage, and containing about 9 species, 
characteristic of the pampas region of Soutli 
America: so called from the naiTowing or 
emargination of the outer primaries. T. nemjeta 
or T. pepoaza is a leading form. T. inipero, 7 inclies long, 
white with black-tipped wings and tail, is another. Tiie 
genus is also called Xenyetti/f, Pepoaza, and by other names. 

Tffiniopteridese (te-ni-op-to-rid'e-e), n. pL 
pTL., < Tiodopteris {-Uh) + -cre.'\ ’A family of 
fossil ferns. A considerable number of genera have 
been instituted, in regard to wliich there l.s no little un- 
certaint)'. Tlie geological range of these genera is a wide 
one, e.xtending from the Carboniferous to the Tertiary. 
According to Schimper, tlie following is the generic no- 
menclature of the various species foi-raerly incbidcd in 
Ticninplerin: ^larailiopdii for one species from the Car- 
boniferous, the type of this genus being T. dentala (Stern- 
berg), and the leaves resembling those of il/ara»i« den- 
tata; Oleandridhim for a plant tvith leaves resembling 
Oleandra, occurring in the Triassic and Tertiai’y; Ma- 
crotieniopteris, a genus with very large coriaceous leaves. 
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resembling those of the genus Musa, ranging from the 
Permian to the Lias; Angiopteridium, with pinnate leaves 
resembling those of Angiopteris, occurring in the Jurassic 
of India; Palieoeiitaria, with leaves soniewliat resembling 
tliose of but differing in the details of the nciTa- 

tion, occurring in the Kaniganj beds of the Damuda series 
(Lower Slesozoic Tanioptcris, occurring in the Carbo- 
niferous of Euiope and the United States, a genus with 
long linear entire leathery leaves, and strongly marked 
rachis or medial nerve, the nervation leaving the rachis 
at an acute angle, but soon becoming deflected so as to 
he hoiizontal, and generally forking into two parts near 
the base, and continuing quite parallel to the margin of 
tlie leaf. 

Taeniopterin 30 (te-iii-op-te-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., 
< Tteniopicra + -im.t.] A subfamily of Tyum- 
nidfp, named from the genus TainioptcrOj and 
nearly equivalent to Fluvicolinx. There are about 
20 genera and immerons species, chiefly South American, 
^yith few forms noith of I'.inama. They are flycatcher- 
like birds, with stout nmbulatorial feet, frequenting open 
places and liver-banks rather than forests. Two species 
of Snyornis, S. saytts and S uiyricann, found in the United 
States, usually classed with the Tyranninte, are by Sclater 
1 ef erred tothe7Vcwiopfcn«<T. See cuts wwdcrTicniopiera, 
Flnvicola, and Sayornis. 

taeniopterine (te-ni-op'tc-rin), a. Of or per- 
tainifig to the Txidoptcriux. 

Tasniopteris (te-ui-op'te-ris), n. [NL. (Bron- 
gniart, lSl28), < Gr. raivia, a band, ribbon, + 
a fern: see Ptcris.'} A genus of fossil 
ferns, v*ith simple or pinnate fronds having a 
strong midrib or median nerve running to tlie 
tip, from which the nerves rise obliquely, but 
soon curve and pass at nearl.v a right angle to 
the margin. The genus is found in the Car- 
boniferous and Permian. Its fructification is 
uTikn own. See 2'xnioptcrklcx. 

Taeniopygia(te^ni-o-pij'i-ji),u. [NL.(Reiehen- 
bach, 1801), < Gr. raivia^ a band, ribbon, + 
rump.] A genus of PhccidXj or weaver-birds, 
of Australia and the Timor Islands, containing 
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two species commonly rcfeiTed to one of the 
laiRer genera EntrcUla andAmadina. The common 
Australian species is T. castanoUs, withomnge-brown ear- 
coverts ; T. iiistnlaris inhabits Timor and Flores. They 
are tiny tiirds, only about 31 Indies long. The gemis is 
named from the white bands on the black upper tail- 
coverts. 

tseniosome (te'ni-o-s6ra), Any fish of the 
group TfcuiosowL Jmcr. Nat., May, 1890. 
Tffiniosomi (te'^ni-o-so'mi), u. pi. [NL., pi. 
of *(indosovnis : hoc It'cidoifomous.'] A suborder 
of tcleoccpbalous fishes, coiitainiug the two 
families 'JYachyptcridx and Fcfjalccidx. They 
have a long compressed or tteniiform body, thoracic ven- 
trals, a rudiinentarj’ or peculiaily developed caudal, a 
^cry long dorsal anteiiorly marked off as a nuchal fin, and 
no anal. They arc popularly known as ri7)&on-y?«/tcy. Spe- 
cies of Trac/iyptents nro called and tliose of ife- 

galecus, oar-fishes. Sec cuts under deal-fish and Pegalccus. 

tseniosomous (te'^ni-o-so'mus), a. [< NL, •L'c- 
niosomits, < Gr. raivin, a band, ribbon, + (tw/zg, 
body.] Slender-bodied, as a fish; tceniiforra 
or tn3nioid; of or pertaining to the Txidosomi. 
tssnite (te'nit), », See IVidmauustdttian. 
Tae-ping, w. Seo Tai-jdmj. 
taffatat, n. See tajfcfa. 
tafferel (taf'e-rel), n. [< D. tafcrcel, a table, 
panel, a picture, scheme, < tafel, a table, tab- 
let, picture: see iahlc. The name appears to 
have been applied orig. to the painting or carv- 
ing which often ornaments the upper part of the 
stern.] 1. ** The upper part of tlie stem of a 
vesseP’ (Totten); “ the uppermost part, frame, 
or rail of a ship behind, over the poop’^ (Pliil- 
lips, 1706). — 2. Same as taJTrail (which is now 
the usual form in this sense). 

We should oftener look over the tafferel of our craft, 
like curious passengers, and not make the voyage like 
stupid sailors picking oakum. Thoreau, SValden, p. 342. 

tafferel-rail (taf 'o-rel-ral), n. [< taffcffil + 
)Y(i 71.] Same as iaffrail. Young’s Ndiit. Diet. 
{Blip. Diet.) 
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taffeta(ta£'e-ta), n. [Also taffata, taffety, taffaty; 
early mod. E.'also tafata, Se. iaftais; < ME. 
taffata, tafeta, < OF. taffetas, F. taff'etas, dial. 
taiffetan (!) = Sp. tafetan = Pg. tafeta = It. taf- 
fettd (ML. taffeta), < Pers. tuftali, taffeta, < taf- 
taii, twist, weave, interlace, spin, curl.] A silk 
or linen fabric; a name applied at different 
times to very different materials. In the six- 
teenth century it appears as thick and costly, and as used 
for dress for both men and women. In 1010 it is men- 
tioned as being very soft and thin. “Chambers’s Cyclo- 
predia,” 1741, describes it as a verj’ lustrous silk, some- 
times checkered or flowered, and sometimes striped with 
gold and silver. Modern talfetais a thin glossy silk of a 
tine plain texture, being thus distinguished from gros- 
grain, which is corded, and sumh, which is twilled. 

In sangwin and in pers he clad was al, 

Lyned with taffata and with sendal. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 440. 

Of sallow Taftais wes hir sark. 

Sir D. Lyndesay, Squyer Meldrum (E. E. T. S.), 1. 125. 

Taffeta was made of silk or linen of veiy thin substance. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 210. 

taffety, ti. See taffeta. 
taffla, n. See tafia. 

taffrail (taf'ral), n. [An altered form, simu- 

1. ating rnifl, of tafferel.'] Same as tafferel; now, 
as commonly understood (from confusion with 
the word raiD), the rail across the stern of a 
vessel. 

A bail of biueflame pitched upon the knight heads, and 
tiien came bounding and dancing aft to tile taffrail. 

Marryat, Snarieyyow, I. v. 

taffyl (taf'i), n. [Also, in England, toffy, toffee; 
perhaps a transferred nso of tafia, < F. tafia, 
laffia: see tafia.] 1. A coarse kind of candy, 
made of sugar or molasses hoiled down and 
then cooled in shallow pans, often mixed with 
the meats of various kinds of mits, as almonds, 
oto. 

Toffee disappears in favour of taffy. 

Great American Lanyuayc, Cornhiil [Mag., N. S., >'o. 64, 

Ip, 360. 

There was liio day the steward made almond-tcF/i/, or 
feyee.nsOrthodocia iiad been brought up to pronounce it. 

5. J. Duncan, A Social Departure, vii. 

lienee — 2. Crude compliment or flattery ; ca- 
joleiy; blarney; soft soap. [Slang, U. ’S.] 

Tliere will 1)C a reaction, and the whole party will unite 
fn an offering of taffy. .Vcie Vor/c Tribune, Sept. 10, 1S79. 

taffyl (taf'i), v. t. ; pret. and pp, taffied, ppr. 
taff'ying. [< tuffyt-, u.] To give taffy to; pre- 
vail upon by means of flattery ; as, ho was 
taffied into yielding. [Slang, U. S.] 

Taffy- (taf'i), »i. ; pi. taffies (-is). [A Welsh 
prou. of Davy, a familiar form of David, which 
is a common name among the Welsh.] A 
Welshman. 

tafia (taf'i-ii), >i. [Also laffia; < F. tafia, taffia, 
< Malay idfia, a spirit distilled from molasses.] 
In the West Indies, a kind of rum distilled from 
the fermented shimmings obtained from eane- 
juico during tho process of boiling down, or 
from the lower grades of molasses, and also 
from brown and refuse sugar. 

From tlic same sugar-cane come sirop and tafia. 

G. Tl'. Cable, The Grandissimes, p. 234. 
Sugar is very difllcult to ship; rum and tafia can be 
handled with less risk. Uarper's Mag., LXXIX. 851. 

taft (taft), V. t. [Origin obscure.] In phnnh- 
tu(j, to turn outwardly at a sharp angle and ex- 
pand (the extremity of a lead pipe) into a 
wide edge or fastening llange. 

The soil-pipe can bo tafted at the end. 

S. S. Uellyer, The Plumber, i. 21. 

taft (taft), n. [See taft, r.] In plumhiny, that 
modification of tho end of a lead pipe by which 
it is turned sharply outward into a broad flat 
rim. 

Wlien the pipe is tafted back at right angles, . . . the 
lower pipe is liable to break away at tlie taft. 

S. S. Uellyer, Tho Plumber, xi. 33. 

tag^ (tag), n. [Early mod. E. tagge; < Sw. tagg, 
a point ; cf. Icel. tag, a willow-twig ; cf. LG. 
ta1:h=^. cacl'c, point, tooth; cf iack^. The 
Icel. taug, a string, cord, is not related ; it goes 
with tow'^, ing.'\ 1. A point of metal or other 
hard substance at the end of a cord, string, 
lace, ribbon, strap, or the like ; an aglet. 

For no cause, gentlemen, 

Unless it be for wearing shoulder-points 
^Vith longer taqgs than his. 

Fletcher (and anotherT), Nice Valour, iii. 
An ornanu’ntal /ffr; of pewter . . . attached to the end 
of a leather strap, 13/10 in. in width. 

Trims. llx.^t. Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, N. S., V. 197. 

2. Hence, any pendant or appendage; a part or 
piece hanging loosely from tho rest, as a flap, 
string, lock of hair, tail, or other appendage. 
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Sucli as you sec now and then liave a Life in the Intail 
of a prcat E<itate. that seem to hate come into the World 
only to he in tlie Pedigree of a wealthy Ifonse. 

Steele, Tender Ilushand, i. 1. 

You arc only hajipy when yon can spy a tafi Or a tassel 
loose to turn the talk. George Kliot, Felix Ilolt, x. 

Iler reddlsh-hrown hair, tthich grew in a fringe below 
her cron n, nas pl.iited into small tnn’i or tails. 

Ilarjx'r'e May., LXX'VTT. 1Jj 7. 
Speeiflc.ilh — (ff) A matted lock of wool on a sheep; a 
tag-lock. See tay^, v. t., o. (6) The tail of an animal; 
nl'o, the tip of the tail. 

A tna [of a salnjon-fly] may he of ostrich lierl, or pig's 
oi st“il's wool, or lloss. Sj)or(.<nnan's Gazetteer, p. GuO. 

Tlie fo\ meanwhiio . . . gets the credit of being a 
vi.\en ; but his snowy tay has only to be seen to dispel 
that notion. The Field, Feb. 27, ISSO, p. 2GS. 

(c) A strip of leather, parchment, strong paper, or the 
like, loose at one end, atid secured to a box, hag, or 
parcel, to receive a written address or label, (d) Any- 
thing hanging loosely or raggedly : used especially in con- 
tempt, as imi>lying ragged or slovenly dress, (c) Some- 
tiling added or tacked on to the close of a composition 
or a performance ; an extrinsic or cxplanatoiy supplement. 
In this use the envoy of a poem, the moral of a fable, or 
the appendix (but not properly the inde.x) to a book is a 
tay: hut the woid is used technically of a closing speech 
or dialogue supplementarj’ to a speech in a play, not neces- 
sarj’ to its completeness, and often constituting a diiect 
appeal to the audience for applause. 

On the 15th of May death came upon the unconscious 
man [Kean], after some old tay of Octavian had passed his 
restless lips, of “Farewell Flo— Floranthe!” 

Doran, Annals of Stage (Aracr. ed. 1SG5), II. 413. 

At the end (of Udall’s “Ralph Roister Doistor”] all the 
characters peaceably unite in speaking a (ay in lionour 
of Queen Elizabeth. A. H’. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit , 1. 142. 

We know the (ay and the burden and the wearines.s of 
the old song. IT. Desant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 110. 

3, Collectively, tlie rabble; the lowest class of 
people, as closing tho line of social rank, and 
forming as it were a string or tail: most com- 
monly in the phrases tag and rag and rag-tag 
and hohiail or tag, rag, and bobtail. See rag- 
tag and tag-rag. 

Ibey all came in, both tayyc and rayyc. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Will you hence, 

Before the tay return ? whose rage doth rend 

Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 

What they are used to bear. Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 248. 

Stood I but in tlie midst of my followers, I might say 
I had nothing about me but tayyc and rayyc. 

Hcyivood, Royal King (Works, cd. Pearson, 1874, VI. 14). 

They all went down into the dining-room, where it was 
full of tay, ray, and bohtail, dancing, singing, and drink- 
ing. Pepys, Diarj', March G, ICOO. 

Tay, Pay, and Bohtail are capering there, 

Worse scene, I ween, than Baitlcmy Fair! 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 109. 

4. In velvet-weaving, a ■wire used to raise the 
weft— Hag:, tag, and ragt. Sec hay^. 

tagi (tag), I'.; pret. and pp. tagged, ppr. tag- 
ging. [<tag'^,n.2 I. traas. 1. Tofurnisli witha 
tag of any kind ; fix or append a tag or tags to. 

But is it thus you English Bards compose? 

With Runic Lays thus tay insipid Prose? 

Prior, To Boileau Despreaux (1704). 

To tag all Iiis stupid observations with a “Verj' true.” 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, .xxxii. 

All my beard 

Was tagg'd with icy fringes. 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylitcs. 

2. To mark by or on a tag; designate or direct 
by means of a marked tag. 

Every skein is tagged with the firm name. 

Contemporary Rev,, LVI., Dec., Adv. 

Number of letters for New York delivery, including 
sacks tagged “New York City.” 

Hew York Evening Post, Jan. 10, 1891. 

3. To fasten or join on by or as if by the use 
of tags; tack on, especially in tho sense of 
adding something supei'fluous or undesirable. 

Jo. Dreyden, Esq., Poet Laureate, . . . verj’ much ad- 
mired him, and w'ent to him to have leave to putt liis 
Paradise Lost into a drama in rhyme. Mr. Milton re- 
ceived him civilly, and told him he would give him leave 
to tayyc his verses. Aubrey, Lives (John Milton). 

He? lie is tagging your epitaph. 

Broxening, Too Late, st. 8. 

The purely objective style of tho old chroniclers, with 
their tagging on of one fact after another, without show- 
ing the logical connection. Encyc. Brit , XXII. 359. 

4. To follow closely and persistently; dog the 
steps of: as, a dog tags its master.* [Colloq.] 
— 5. To remove tags from (sheep) — that is, to 
cut off clotted tags or locks of wool in exposed 
places, preparatory to the removal of the sheep 
from winter quarters.' See tagging. 

II. in irons. 1. To make or compose tags; 
tack things or ideas together. [Rare.] 
CompeU'd by you to tag in rhymes. 

Sieift, Journal of ilodcrn Lady. 
2. To go along or about as a follower: as, to 
tag after a person ; to tag behind a procession. 
[Colloq.] 
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tag- (tag), ?/. [Formerly also iagg: also lig- 
tag (appar. a varied rediipl. of tag) or simply 
tig; origin uncertain; connection with iag^ 
(as of ‘a game in which one i^layor follows or 
tags after the others^ is not clear; and con- 
nection until L. tangcrc {y/ tag, touch, as if 
‘touching^ is out of the question.] A chil- 
dren's game in which one pla 5 'er chases the 
others till he touches or hits (tags) one of them, 
who then takes his place as tagger. The latter 
is commonly designated only as it, as in the expressions 
“I will be i7*’ (at the beginning of the game), “You're it" 
(to one who has been touched). 

After they were cloyed with hide-and-seek, they all 
played tagy till thej* were well warmed. 

Brooke, Fool of Quality, v. 
Cross-tag, a variation of tag in which any one of the 
players can run across the path of the tagger, who must 
then abandon the previous pursuit and cliase the crossing 
player until he is caught or until another player crosses. 
(See also squat-tag.) 

tag- (tag), V. t.; pret. and pp. tagged, ppr. tag- 
ging. [Clf. tag'-^, «.] To touch or hit, as in the 
game of tag. 

tag2 (tag), n. [E. dial, also teg; origin uncer- 
tain. CJonneetion with stag, steg, can liardly be 
asserted.] A young sheep of the first yeai\ 

tag-alder (tiig'AFder), ». A name for the al- 
der in the United States, referring to Ahiiis 
incana or A. serndafa in the eastern part, and 
tisually to A. rubra on the Pacific coast. [Col- 
loq.] 

tagasaste (tag-a-sas'te), n. A species of broom, 
Ci/tisus jirolifcrus, of tho Canaiy Islands. Its 
leafy' branches are fed to cattle. 

tag-belt (tag'belt), n. Same as tag-sore. 

■tag-boat (tag'b5t),n. A row-boat towed behind 
a steamboat or a small sailing vessel. [Local, 
U. S.] 

I got into the schooner's tag-boat quick, I tell ye. 

S. 0. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 107. 

tag-end (tag'end), n. A loose or xmcounectod 
end; the concluding part. [Colloq.] 

She heard the (ay-end of the conversation. 

E. L. Bynner, Begum's Daughter, xtx. 

Tagetes (ta-je'tez),)(. [NE. (Tommefort, 1700; 
earlier in Fuchs, 1542), orig. name of T. patnla 
and T. crccta among herbalists; by Fuchs said 
to have been used by Apulcius for a land of 
tansy; by others said, from the beauty of tho 
flowers, to bo < L. Tages, an Etruscan dhinity, 
commonly represented as a beautiful youth.] 
A genus of composite plants, of the order Helc- 
nioidca;, of the subtribo Tagctinca:. it is 
characterized by usually radl.ate flower-heads with a pap- 
pus of flve or sis awns, and surrounded hy a single row of 
equal involucral bracts wiiich are connate into a more or 
less lobed cup or cylinder, and are dotted with oily glands. 
There are about 20 species, natives of America from Buenos 
Ayres to Mexico. They are smooth erect branching or 
diffuse herbs, bearing opposite and commonly plnnately 
dissected leaves, and yellow or oiange flower-heads, which 
arc long-stalked, large, and showy, or densely corymbed 
and smaller. SInny species have an offensive odor; T. 
micrantha has the scent of anise. The two most com- 
monly cultivated species, T. patula, the French marigold, 
and T, erecta. the African marigold, arc strong-scented 
annuals ; the latter, the African tansy or Jlos Aphricanus 
of the herbalists (from De L’Obel, 1531), now occurs nat- 
uralized in China and India, where it has been extensive- 
ly cultivated. T. tenu\folia {T. signata), a nearly scent- 
less Peruvian species, is valued for its long-continued flow- 
ering. T. lucida, a Mexican perennial cultivated for its 
numerous small yellow fragrant flow’ers, approaches the 
southern border of the United States, and two species, T. 
micrantha, with inconspicuous flowers, and T. Lemmoni, 
with ornament.al flowers, extend into Arizona. 

tag-fastener (tag'fas'ner), V. Any device for 
securing a tag or label to a bale, bag, etc.; a 
tag-bolder. 

taggt, n. An obsolete spelling of tag-. 

tagged (tagd), a. Piu-nished witb a tag or tags. 

The pack already straining at ids [tlie fox'sl weil-ta, 7 < 7 «t 
brush. The Field, Jan. 2, 18S0. (Encyc. Diet.) 

tagger (tag'^r), «. [< tag^ + -c)l.] 1. One 
who tags or attaches one thing to another. — 2. 
That which is joined or appended to anything; 
an appendage. 

So wild, so pointed, and so staring, 

That I should wrong them by comparing 
Hedgehogs’ or porcupines' small taggers 
To their more dangerous swords and daggers. 

Cotton, To J. Bradshaw. 

3. Tho piirsner in flie "amo of tag, — 4. A do- 
\icQ for removing tag-locks from sheep. — 5. 
pL Very thin sheet-iron, cither coated or not 
coated with tin, Tlic latter is known as black taggers; 
the fonner is sometimes called simply taggers, and some- 
times taggers tin. Tliis material is used for a great variety 
of purposes where cheapness is desirable and strength not 
essential. 

In substance they (tin-plates] differ from a sheet of 
taggers, as thin as paper itself, to a plate of ten times that 
thickness, adapted for the dish-covers of ordinary use; 
in toughness, from a sheet which w'on't bend at ail to a 
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sheet of charcoal-iron, which Is equal in tenacit> l.> ha- 
thcr itself. Ftoxcer, Iflstorj- of Tin andTin ri.xlL««.i» 

6. A sheet of tin-plate of less than the stniulnnl 
gage or size of the box or lot in which it i*:: 
packed; a light-weight plate. In the United 
States such sheets arc more commonly call« d 
wasters. 

tagging (tag'ing)» «. fS’erbal n. of tag^, r.] 
In shccp-hu.^bandrn, the removal of cloUed or 
matted locks of ivool. 

Taggixxg or chatting Is the removal of such woo\ ns is 
liable to get fouled when the shetp are turned on to the 
fresh pastures. Xerr Anxer. Farm Book, p. 4 T-. 

taghairm (tag'orm), n. [Gael, and Ir. taghairm, 
an echo, a mode of divination.] A mode of 
divination formerly practised among the Scot- 
tish Highlanders. According to Scott, a person writ>- 
ped in a fresh bullock’s skin was left lying alone heshlc 
a waterfall, at the bottom of a i)rceipiee, or in some 
other wild place. Here he meditated on any question 
proposed, and the response that his excited imagination 
suggested was accepted as inspired by the spirits who 
haunted the place. 

Last evening-tide 
Brian an augnry hath tried, 

Of that dread kind which must not he 
Unless in dread extremity, 

The Taghairm call’d; by which, afar, 

Our sires foresaw' the events of war. 

Scott, L. of tho L., iv. 4. 

tag-holder (tag'b61''der), n. A tng-fastenor. 

tagilite (tag'i-lit), n. [< Tagil (see ilef.) -f 
-ilc-.'] A hydrous phosphate of copper, occur- 
ring in monoelinic crystals, or more commouly 
in spheroidal concretionary forms, of a bright- 
green color. It is found inernstiug limonito at 
Nizline Tagil in tho Urals. 

taglet (tag'lot), n. [< iagt- -f -let.] A little 
tag. 

ta^ia (tal'yii), n. [It., < tagtiarc = F. taillcr, 
cut: see tail-.'] A particular combination of 
pulleys, consisting of a sot of sheaves in a fixed 
block and another set in a movable block to 
which tho weight is attached, with a single ropo 
passing round all tho jvulleys and fastened by 
one end at some point in tho system. 

Tagliacotian (tal-ya-ko'shian), a. See Taliaco- 
tian. 

taglioni (tfil-yo'ni), n. [So called after a noted 
family of ballet-dancers named Taglioni.'] A 
kind of overcoat formerly in use. 

His taylioni or comfortable greatcoat. Scott. 

Taglioni sldrt, the skirt of a dress fasbionablc about 
1S35, adapted from tlie skirts of ballet-dancers: it con- 
sisted of seveml liglit overskirts, usually of dilFcront 
lengtlis. 

tag-lock (tagTok), n. A matted lock of wool 
on a sheep. 

If tliey cannot devour our flesli, they will pluck our 
fleeces — leave us notliing but tlie tny.tocke, poor vicarage 
tithes. Ecv. T. Aitame, Woiks, II. 116. 

tagma (tag'mii), n. [NL., < Gr. 7(5)«a, that 
which has been ordered or arranged. < raanetv, 
order, arrange: see tactic.] In hot., a general 
term applied by Pfeifer to all the various theo- 
retical aggregates of chemical molecules out of 
which vegetable structure is built up, thus em- 
bracing under one head tho pleon, micella, and 
micellar aggi'egate. See micella, plcont-, sgn- 
tagma. 

tag-machine (tag'ma-shen"), n. A machine for 
making tags or labels. Some forms in one operation 
fold over tlie material, insert u tape or cord, gum tlie fold 
over upon the tape, punch the eyelet-liole, print the ad- 
dress, and cut the tag to the required sire. 

tag-needle (tag'ne'dl), n. A needle for at- 
taching tags to bales or parcels. One side of the 
eye is formed hy an elastic piece, wliich may he made to 
spiing open by forcibly pulling the tlircad backward. 

tag-rag (tag'rag), n. [< tagt -1- rtit/i. Cf. rag- 
tag.] 1. A fluttering rag; a tatter hanging or 
flapping from a garment. [Eare.] 

Of his sentences perhaps not more than iiino-ttMiths 
stand straight on their leps; the remainder are in quite 
suifiular attitudes, buttressed up by props (of pareuthests 
and dashes), and ever w’ith this or tho other fag-rag hang- 
ing from them. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. 4. 

2. Same as rag-tag: often in tho phrase tag- 
rag and bobtail. See iag'^, n., 3, 

Gallants, men and women, 

And of all sorts, tag-rag. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, 1. v. 

He (William IV.] lives a straiiee life at Biighton, with 
tayrag and bobtail about him, and always open house. 

Grcvillc, ^leinoirs, Jaii. 19, 1S31. 

tag-sore (tag'sor), n. A disease in sheep, in 
which the tail becomes excoriated and sticks 
to the fleece in consequence of diarrhea. Also 
called tag-belt. 

tagster (tag'st^r), n. [< tag"^ + -s/cr.] A scold; 
a virago. Hallhvell. [Prov. Eng.] 
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tagtail (tag'tal), n. 1. A worm-mtli a tall like 
a tag. 

Tliereare . . . other Kinds of worms, , . . as the marsh- 
worm, tlie taf/tail, the flajr-worm. 

I. )yalton, Complete Angler, p. 131. 
2. A hanger-on; a parasite; a S 3 'cophant; a 
dependent, 

tagua (tag'wii), n. [Native name in Panama.] 
The ivory-paira, Phytclcplias macrocmpa. See 
ivorH’iiut, and cut under Phytclcplias. 

tagiian (tag' wan), n. [E. Ind.] 1. One of the 
large Asiatic and East Indian fi^ving-squirrcls 
of the genus Ptcromys^ in a strict sense, as P. 
pctaurisia . — 2. A fijung-phalanger or petau- 
list. See cut under 

taguicati (tag-i-hll'te), a. [S. Amer,] Tlie 
warroe, or white-lipped peccary, DicoiyUs lahi- 
atus. See tajagii. 

tag-wool (tag'wiil), a. The long wool of tags or 
hogs (j’oung sheep), not shorn while thej* were 
lambs. JlalliwcIL 

taba (til'liji), a. [African.] 1. An African 
weaver-bird of thofamilj'/Vocc/d/r. Pyromclana 
iaha (originallj’ Euplcctcs taha of Sir A. Smith, 
then Ploccits taho of G. R. Gra^’). The mule is 
mostly j’cllow nnd black, and inches long; the hniale 
is smaller, and quite different in color. This liird is found 
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in the interior of southeastern Africa. Its name appears 
to be shared by some other weavers, nnd Is applicil by 
some compilers to the rufous-necked weaver, commonly 
called tcxtor<Sj. II. Gray), after tex- 

for of Vicillot. 1S19, though its onym Is 11. cucuUntuf, after 
Oriolxii encuUtttxtB of riilllpp Ludwig Statius Muller, 1770, 
as first indicated by John Cassin in 1S04. 

2. [cd^.] [NL. (Reiebcnkaoli, 1801).] A ge- 
nus of sueli weaver-birds, not diHerent from 
Piiromckiiia, 

Tahitian (tii-be'ti-an), fl. and a. [< Tahiti (see 
def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or portaining to or iii- 
babiting Tabiti, tbo largest of tbo Society Isl- 
ands in tbe South Pacific, iioiv belonging to 
France. Also Otahcilan. 

n. n. One of tbo nativeinbabitanfs of Tabiti, 
Tvbo constitute a tj'pical branch of flic PoI\nic- 
sian race. 

Tahiti chestnut. See chcxUiut. 
tahli (tii'li), a. [Hind.] A Hindu oraament of 
gold, engraved witli the likeness of the godde.s.s 
Lakslimi,nnd suspendedbya consecrated string 
of many fine yellow tlireads : worn Ijy tlie wives 
of Brahmans. Also iaii. 
tahona (ta-bo'nii), a. [Sp., a mill, csp. one 
worked by a liorse or mule, also atahniia, < Ar. 
ioliona, -with art. at-iahoiia, a mill, < iahana, 
grind.] In western United States mining dis- 
tricts, a crusliing-mill or arrastre turned l)y a 
Iiorse or mule, 
tahr (tiir), a. See thar'i. 

tai (ti),a. [Jap.] Tlie Japanese brc.am, C7/n/sa- 
phri/s canlinaii.'i, or I’afirus cardiiiali.x, fmmd in 
or at tbe moutlis of Cliineso and Japanese riv- 
ers, from Fnlikicn in Cliina to Saglinlin. It 1. 
one of tlie Iicst fi-lics of ttic .Japanese, anil is of a lic.aati- 
fnl deep-red to a lirown-red gold-color, I. /. Itcin, Japan, 
p. 192. 

Taic (tii'ik), a. and a. [< Siamese Thai, Thai, 
Tai (see def.), lit. freemen.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to tbe Tai (Thai, T’bai), tlie principal 
race of people in tbe Indo-Cbincso peninsula, 
inelnding tbo Siamese, tbe Slian tribes, tbo 
Laos, etc. : as, tbe Tai'c dialects. 

II. ii. A collective name for tbo group of 
lanmiages or dialects spoken by the Tai. 
taigle (ta'gl), a.; pret. and pp. iaUjlcd, ppr. 
iaUjiinq. (Appar. a So. var. of “laqr/lc, freq. 
of tagf.] I. iranx. To entangle ; impede ; Iiin- 
der; lienee, to fatigue; weary. Jamiexon. 
[Scotch.] 

II. intrans. To tarry; delay; loiter; pi’ocras- 
tinato. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 
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taigna, tainha (ti'nya), n. [Braz.] ABrazilian' 
fish from whose roe a kind of caviai’ is made, 
taikun, See tycoon, 

taiN (tai), «. [< ME. tail, tayl, icil, < AS. tic- 
gcl, iicgl = OHG. zagal, cagiL MHG. cagel, 
call, ceil, tail, also sting, G. dial, cagcl, coutr. 
cal, tail, = Icel. tagl = Sw. iagcl, hair of the 
tail, r= Goth, tagl, hair; origin uncertain.] 1. 
The posterior extremity of an animal, iu anj' 
way <!istinguished from the rest of the bodj'; 
tlie liiiid end or hifider part of the hod}', oj)- 
posite the head; especial!}', the coccygeal re- 
gion or caudal appendage, when prolonged be- 
yond the rest of the body, itore particularly— («) 
In mammals generally, the canda, which may he a mere 
stiimp, or a slender appendage longer than the rest of 
the body. It consists ot an indefinitely imracmus series 
of coccygeal vertebiTD with usually elongated bodies and 
reduced or aliorted pn>cesses or neural canal, covered 
with llesh, etc., and enveloped in integument frequently 
hairj, like the rest of tlicbody. These vertehrtc resemble 
the joints or phalanges of a linger, ami the whole organ is 
usually Ilexible, and mnj be pielicusile, like a Iiand. In 
mammals without hind limbs, as cetaceans, the tail is the 
small or tapering hind part of the Imdy ending in the 
flukes, or the flukes themselves, (b) In hinis, ihc tail- 
feathers collectively, (c) In reptiles, the prolongation of 
the body behiml the anus, of wltatevercliaractcr. In rep- 
tiles with legs .as croco«liIcs. turtles, most lizaids, and 
iicaily all batniebians. tbe tail obviously corrcspojids to 
the part so named in mammals ; It is often c.vtrcniely long, 
slender, tlc\iblc and lash-likc, and generally fiagile. It 
may be sometimes replaced by a new growth wIjcii broken 
off. In serpents and other limbless reptiles the tail is 
tnaiked b\ the position of tin* anus as indicating the end 
of the body-ca\it> ; it is solid and muscul.ar, and often 
diflerently sc.alcd from the parts in advance of it. (d) In 
flslies (as In cetaceans, above), the tail is the postabdoini* 
nal part of tbebody, behind the anus, usually tapering and 
ending in the caudal bn ; also, this Ihi Itself in some cases. 
Ill such bsh-like vertebrates as the rays, the tail is often 
a long, ^lender, wbip-like appendage, well distinguished 
from the rest of the l»ody. Hec cuts under fi$h and diphy^ 
cereal. (e> In crustaceans, the abdomen or abdominal 
region, witli its appcmlagcs; the part of the body whicli 
succeeds the cephalothorax ; the urosomc. It is usually 
conspicuous, and may be longer than the rest of the ani- 
mal. It is well marked in the maoriirous or long-tailed 
crustaceans, as lobsters, prawns, shrimps, crawfish, etc., 
consisting of a series of tlc.>:ii>Ie segments with appendages 
in the form of swimmcrcts a rhipidum, a telson, etc. In 
the short-tailed or braclijurous crustaceans, ns crabs, (he 
(ail IS reduced and folded closely under the body, forming 
the apron. ( O In insects, the end of the abdomen, in any 
way distinguished ; tlie pygidiiim ; thcclaspci-s; the ovi- 
positor. etc. : as, the bee carries a stliig in its tail. Oj) In 
manj arnebuidans, as scorpions, a w ell-inarkcd abdominal 
or postabdomiiial region of (hebod>, behind the thora.x: its 
character is similar to that of the lull of a crustacean. (/») 
In worms, etc , (he tnil-eud, or any part of the body away 
from the head It Is sometimes well marked, ns in Cepha- 
lolranchio. Compare 1. (t) The buttocks. iLow.) 

2. In the Turhi.^h empire, a liorsctnil, or ono of 
two or three horsetails, formerly borno as a 
stainlard of relative rank before pashas, who 
wore aecordiiifjly distinpuisUed as pashas (or 
bashaws) of one, two, or three tails. — 3. A tail- 
like nppendapo or continuation; any terminal 
attachment to or prolonged part of an object 
coinparablo to tlio tail of an animal: as, the 
tail of a kite, or of the letter y ; the tail of a 
coat (a coat-fmO» (collotpiialiy) of a woman’s 
long drcjss. 

The tathf of certain letters arc curved, the curve being 
rcriresented on tlicrcfractor>' terracotta by twoBcratclics, 
«liich together form an angle. Science, XVI. 172. 

lie cro.'ised the room, stepping over the taih of gowns, 
and stood before Ids old friend. 

The Centiirii, XXXYI. 12S. 
Rncclflcally— (n) In anal.'. (1) The slenderest or most mov- 
nfile part of a muscle, or the tendon of a muscle tiiat is 
attached to the part especially moved when the muscle 
acts ; tlic insertion, opposite the origin or hc<ad. (2) Tlie 
outer corner of tlie eye; the exterior c.anthus: more fully 
called tail of the eye, {h) In cnlmn., one of tlic long slender 
prolongations backward of tlic wings, ns of a butterfly or 
moth : more fully called tail of the xtiny. Sec cut under 
Popilio. (c) Some elongated flexible part or appendage, 
as a proboscis or footstalk. (</) In aiftrou., tlic luminous 
train, often of ciionnoiis luiigtb, extending from the liead 
of a comet in a direction nearly opposite to that of the 
film, ie) In hot., any slender tennlnal prolongation, ns 
the appendage to the seeds of Cfewm/jV, Jnnem, etc., or 
tiic linear extension from tlic base of tlic anther-lobes in 
many Compo'fitir. .‘^ai^l .iIro sometimes of a petiole or 
peduncle. (/) In trttwcrrZ nofafion, same as ffcml, 6. (g) 
Sant , a rope spliced jound a block so as to leave a long 
end by which the block may be attached to any object. 
.Sec tail-hlocU. 

4. Something formed like :i tail; an arrange- 
ment of objects or persons extending, or im- 
agined to extend, as a tail or train. Speciilcaiiy 
— (rt) A long curl, braid, or gathering of hair : alsucalied a 
ewe or queue, or a 2 d'jtaU, when hanging dow n behind in 
a single strand. 

I noticed Iialf a dozen groups of slender damsels with 
short frocks and long frti7s,%vho may grow up to he the 
belles of tlic next geiieration. 

CongreyationaliKt, Ang, 4, 1887. 
(6) A line of persons awaiting their turns, as at a ticket- 
ofllcc or a bank *, a cue. (c) A train of folluwci’s or atten- 
dants ; a body of pex’sons holding rank after some chief or 
leader ; the following of a chief or commander. 
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Ich haue no tome to telle the tail that hem folweth, 

Of many manere men for Medes sake sent after. 

Piers Plovman (C), iii. 196. 

Why should her worship lack 
Her tail of maids, more than you do of men? 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ii. 1. 
“Ah! . . . if you Saxon Duinh^-wassel (English gentle- 
man) saw but the Cliicf with his tail on !” “ With his tail 
on?” echoed Edward, in some surprise. “Yes — that is, 
with all his usual followers when he visits those of the 
same rank.” Scott, Waverley, xvi. 

5. Tlie hinder, bottom, or concluding part of 
anything, iu space or in time; the part or sec- 
tion opposed to the head, mass, or beginning; 
the tennination or extremity; the back; the 
rear; the conclusion. 

Beebes and brodc okes were hlowen to the grounde, 
Torned vpward her Itheir] tailles in tokenynge of drede. 

Piers Ploivman (B), v. 19. 
And the Lord shall make thee the head, and not the tail. 

Deut. xxviii. 13. 
jMcn that dig, 

And lash away tlicir lives at the cart’s tail, 

Double our comforts. Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. 1. 
In the taylc of a Hericano wee were separated from the 
Admirall. Quoted in Cajd. John Works, I. 235. 

Hoe comes, and with a grc.it trayne at his tayle. 

iJcJcJccr, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 32. 
Specifically— (a) Of a coin, the reverse, or the side oppo- 
site that bearing the head or cfligy, as in the expression 
head o)’ tail, or heads and tails, with reference to the side 
that may turn in the tossing or twirling of coins as a game. 
Compare cross nnd irf/e, under crossL (6) Of a rooflng-slate 
or -tile, or the like, the lower or exposed part, (c) Of a 
projecting stone or brick built into a wall, the inner or 
covered end. Also called tailing, (d) pi. That which 
is left of a mass of material after treatment, as by distil- 
lation or trituration and decantation; a residuum; tail- 
ings. 

The fads or faints, as well as tlie still less volatile or 
ordinary fusel oil, are mixtures of several alcohols and 
fatty acid ethers. Science, XVI, 129. 

The presence in it (mercury] of the minutest trace of 
lead or tin causes it to “draw tails." 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 32. 
(c) In sxirg., a part of an incision at its beginning or end 
wliich does not go through tlic whole thickness of the 
skin, and Is more painful than a complete incision. Also 
called fodiX7. 

6. pi. A coat with tails. See tail-coat. [Lo- 
cal.] 

Once a boy (at Harrow School in England] lias reached 
the modern remove, he puts on his fadu, or tailed coat. 

St. Sicholas, XIV. 400. 

7. Li hookbhnling, tbo bottom or lower edge of 
a book. The term is applied both to the paper 
of the text nnd to the cover of the book. — 8. 
The handle of some kinds of rake, as of those 
used foroystoring, etc.— 9. In mining, the poor 
part, or that part deposited at the lower end 
of a trough in which tin ore settles as it flows 
from the stamps, according to the mode of 
ore-dressing employed in some Cornish mines. 
'J’hc middle part is called the craze, nnd the upper the 
head; each of these divisions is concentrated separately 
in a round hiuhlle, and then finished off in the keoves. 
This method is adopted in certain mines where the rock 
has to be stamped very fine because the ore is dissemi- 
nated tlirough it in very minute particles.— Cow’B-tail, 
the end of a lope not properly whipped or knotted, and 
lienee frayed out and hanging in slircds: as, to be hang- 
ing in coivs'-tails (said of a poorly managed ship). — Crag- 
and-tail, in r^coL Seccrafji.— Cut and long tailt. See 
ctif.— Dragon’s head and tail. See dra^ron.— in tail 
oft, close upon ; right after ; immediately succeeding. 

Meanwhile the skies ’gan thunder, and in tail 
Of that fell pouring storms of sleet and hail. 

B. Jonson, Toetaster, v. 1. 
Neither head nor tail. Sec Acad.— Tail margin. See 
maryin, 1. — Tail of a lock, on a canal, the lower end, or 
entrance Into tlie lower pond. — Tail of a stream, a 
quiet part, where smootli water succeeds a swift or tur- 
bulent flow. 

He has ta’cn the ford at that stream tail; 

I wot he swam both strong and steady. 

Annan irafer (Child's Ballads, II. 1S9). 
In the tail of a swift stream, where it broadens out be- 
fore another white rapid, you hook a fish. 

Quarterly itev., CXXVL 341. 
Tail of the eye. Sec def. 3 (a) (2). 

Jliss Lucy noticed this out of the (ai7 of her eye. 

C. Itcadc, Love me Little, xiv- 
Tail of the pancreas, the end of the pancreas toward 
the spleen.— Tail of the trenches, in fart., the post 
where tlic besiegers begin to break ground and coverthem- 
selvcs from the fire of tlie defenders of the place in ad- 
vancing the lines of approach.— Tail Of the wing. See 
def. 3 (6).— To nick a horse’s tail. See mv/ri.— Top 
and tail. See fopi.— Top over tallt. See fnpi.— To 
put, cast, or lay salt on the tail of. See }fa(ri.— To 
turn tall, to turn the hack ; wheel about, as in aversion 
or fright; lienee, to run away; flee; shirk an encounter. 

Would she fiirn (ni7 to the heron, nnd fly quite out an- 
other way ; but all was to ictiirn in a higher pitch. 

Sir P. Sidney. (Latham.) 

Our Sire (0 too too proudly-hasc) 

Turn'd tail to God, and to the Fiend his face. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Dartas’s Weeks, il., The Furies. 
To twist the lion’s tail, to do or say something intended 
to excite the resentment of the government or people of 
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England (the allusion being to the lion in the English na- 
tional coat of aims), and thereby to please the enemies of 
tiiat country, [Humorous slang.] — With the tail be- 
tween the legs, liaving the tail closely incurved between 
the legs, as a dog in tenor or dejection ; hence, with a 
cowed or abject air or look, like that of a beaten cur; 
having a humiliated appearance. [Colloq.] 

With the otlierdogsZed and Toad come, and very much 
as if icith their tails bctxrcen their Icijs. 

If’. iV. Baker, New Timothy, p. 2C4. 

taill (tal), 1 ’. «.] I, trans. 1. To fur- 

nish with a tail or form with a tail, or anything 
calleil a tail; fix a tail to: as, to tail a kite or a 
salmon-fly. 

Apes and Japes, and marmusets tayled. 

UaUuiiVs Voltages, I. 193. 
A perfect distinction closes a perfect sense, and is 
marked with a round punct, thus . or a tailed punct, 
thus? A. Flume, Orthographic (E. E. T. S.), p. 34. 

A double shackle is fixed, and each side is first tailed — 
that is to say, a wire is passed round the porcelaiji and 
bound in the ordinary way, leaving one end projecting to 
a distance of from eighteen inches to two feet. 

Precce and Sivenright, Telegraphy, p. 224. 

2. To join or connect as a tail; fix in a line or 
in continuation. 

Each new low of houses tailed on its drains to those of 
its neighbours. 

^lagheiv, London Labour and London Poor, II. ISl. 

3. To remove the tail or end of; free from any 
projection: as, to Mi/ gfooseberrios. [Colloq.] 

— 4. To pull by tbo tail. [Humorous.] 

The conqu’ring foe they soon assail’d, 

First Trulla slav'd, and Cerdon tail'd, 

I’ntil their mastifies loos'd their hold. 

S. Butler, Iludibras, I Hi. 134. 

5. In Australia, to herd or take care of, as 
sheep or cattle. 

Desmard was allowed to gain experience by tailing (herd* 
ing) those alrcadj brought in. 

,^1. C. Grant, Push Life in Queensland, 11. 115. 
To stave and tail. Sec ^tnre.— To tall tn, In cor;* . to 
fasten by one end Into a wall or any support : as, to tail in 
a timber. 

II. I a trans. To extend, move, i>ass, or form 
a line or continuation in some way sufigej'tivc 
of a tail in any sense : used in certain plirasos 
descriptive of particular kinds of action — To 
tall after, to follow closely upon the heels of : tag ; tall. 

— To tall away, to move, stra\, or fall behind it> a seat, 
tering line; draw or be drawn ont in a line, like men or 
dogs in a hunt. 

They were, however, airag fast, as we afterwards 

discovcietl. IF. II. Bussell, Dlarj' in India, II 

To tail off. («) Same as to tail away (b) To wind up. 
[Colloii.] 

The soft-hearted '‘lowboj tailed of at tln.> juncture into 
a deplonible howl. 

Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth, ill. 
(c) To stop, as drinking, gradually. cn«l by easy stages, 
taper oil [Colloq. ) — To tail on, to join in a line . fonn 
a tail or cue for some purpose. 

All hands tailing on, we ran it la boom] through the bow. 
sprit cap. IF. C. Bussell, Sailor’s Sweetheart, xi\. 

To tail Up and do'wn the stream, to tall to the tide 
(naut.). to swing up and down with the tide: s.iid of a 
ship at nnclior in a ri\er or tideway, 
tail- (tal), II. and a. [Also, in Sc., with the orip:. 
final syllable preserved. iaiUjc, tntl.:ir, etc,; < 
ME. tailc, taj/Ir, taillc,<, OF. in 'dlc, a cut, slit, juj;, 
slircd, size, stature, also a tax. tribute, etc., F. 
taillv, a cut, cutting, lieu iii", etc, (in most of the 
senses of OF., and otlicrs), = Fr, talha = Sp. 
tajii, talla. taht = Fg. tain, tallia = It, tatilia, a 
out. cutting?, ctc,,< L. inlca, a slcinlcr stick, rod, 
staff, bar. in a'^riculturo a cutting, set, layer for 
plantin';, scion, twi". Honeo aKo ult. talli/^ (a 
doublet of tail‘), iad^, r., tador, detail, adad, 
rclat!^. intae/ho. etc. The Fora, noun, tliou;;li 
in form from the L. noun, is in must senses 
from the verb dtuived from tlio L. noun.] I. 
n. If. Sumetbint; eut or earved ; spceitieally. a 
tally, tfeo taUij"^. 

And witli Lnmbardes lettres I lad<li' gnlde to Pkome, 
Ami toke it bj taiUe here .iml tolde lieni tliere la'S'-e. 

l'i>rs /'/ojcj/jun (Ip, v. Z'rl. 
Hit is skorid here on a tayle, 

Have brok hit wel wilhowt fajle 

MS Cantab. Ff. >. 4S, f, 53 (Ilalliwcll ) 

2t. A reckoning;; count; amouut; tally, 
Ereketli vp my herne-dorc and beretlt awei my wlietc, 
And takelli me bote a tayle «*f ten quarter uten 

Piers Plouvnan (A), iv. 45, 
Wliether that lie payde or took bj taillc, 

Algate he wajted so in his achat 
That he was ay biforii and in good stat 

Chaucer, Ccn. Ptol. to C. T., 1. 570. 

3. In law, a settinj; off or limitation of owner- 
ship; a state of eiitailmcnt. 

As if the Hain-bow w’ere in Tail 

Settled on him [a Chameleon) and his Heirs Slale. 

Prior, The Cliameleon, 

4t. An entail. 
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He seith to me he is the last in the tayle of his lyflode, 
the qweche is CCCL. marke and better. 

Paston Letters, I. 89, 
Estate In tail. See estate.— General tail, in law, an 
estate tail limited to the issue of a particular person, but 
not to that of a particular couple ; an estate tail general 
(wliich see, under cstnfc).— Special tall, title resulting 
from a gift restrained to certain heirs of the donee's body, 
and not descending to the heits in general. 

II. a. In law, being in tail; set apart, as an 
estate limited to a particular line of descent. — 
Estate tail female, estate tail general, etc. See estate. 
— FeetaiL See fee-. 

taiP (tal), V. f. [< ^lE. fallen, faylcn, taillcn, 
iad^cn, < OF. taillcr, F. iaillcr = It. taffliarc, < 
ML. MMarc, also (after Rora.) tahtre, exit off, cut 
(timbei'), < L, talca, a cutting: see tail~, «.] 1. 

To cut or carve; carve out. — 2f. To mark on a 
tally; set down. 

;sif I bigge and borwc it but jif it be ylailled, 

1 forsctc it ns 3crne, and jlf men me it axe, 

Sixe sithes or seticne I fors.ikc It with othes. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 420. 

3. To cut off or limit as a settled possession; 
entail; encumber or limit, as by an entail. 

If ony persone makeony coinplcyiit to myn excctitoics 
that I have purchasyd ony taylid londes be this my will 
ordeynldtobcsold, . . . thanno Twill that the right licyi is 
purchase as be such taylid londes, If ony be In my posscs- 
sioi> or in my felfcez handcs. Paston Letters, I. 452. 

Nevertheless his bond of two thousand pounds where- 
witli lie was tailed continued iincancellcd, and w'as called 
on the next rarliament. Puller. (Imp. Diet.) 

tailage, tallage (tfl'lSj. tal'fij). "■ [Also tnii- 
laijc, tolitti/c, Inlliafic; < ME. imiage, tayhigc, tnil- 
Itigc, t(ilagc,(. OP. iaiUagc,i. taillcr, cut: sco lail", 
«.J A port cut off or taken away; cspoeially, 
a sliare of a man’s sukstaneo paid as trilnite; 
liciice. tribute; toll: tax; specifically, a com- 
pulsory aid levied from time to time by tlic 
.Vuglo-Normau kiu"s upon the demesne lauds 
of tlio crown and all royal towns. Tailago was 
abolislied in tho fourteenth ccntnrv. See aid, 
».. 3. 

No prjtlc, non cnvjc, non nvarj'cc, 

No lord, no taylage by no tyrannje. 

Chaucer, Foriner Age, 1. .54. 

As w>dc as the worlde wonyeth there none 

Hut vndcr trll>ut and taitloge as tjkes and cherlcs. 

Jdcr.s Plowman (H), xlx. 37. 

On tlicOtli ol Febrtinrj', 1304, Edward ordered n tallage 
to bo collected fixun Ids cities, boroughs, and latuls In dt'- 
mc.«ne. assessed, according to Hie historian, at a sixth of 
movcal'le®. Const. Hist., § 27.5. 

After tlie di«appearance of the danegcld. In 11C% tlic 
nuxiiiuiu [or aid) was enfurcetl as a fivqiient tax from alt 
tlie tenants, nir.d ami urban alike; and these coinjuilsory 
auxllla from all tho tenants (of tlic royal deincsnci arc usu* 
allj termed Tallages. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 12. 
Statute concerning tallage (de tallagio non eoneedendo), 
an Engllsli statute or ordinance, proliably of 1207, dcclar* 
Ing tliat tallage should not lie raised without the consent 
of Farlfanunt, nor goods taken by the King's olliccrs for 
nurvc>aiico wltlioiit the owner’s assent, and cre.itliigsinil- 
lar lostrictlons. — Tallage of groats, a taxof 4d. (a groat) 
on tlio goods of ever) person, except infants not ovir 14 
and licggars granted to tlie king b) Parliament In 1377 : 
‘saifl to i*c the fli’st Instance of a poll-tax. 

tailage, tallage (taMsjj, (al'nj), r. t.; pret. ami 
j)p. tadaqid, tallayal, jipr. tailnfjhiff, tallaqiny. 
[< tadaqc, (allar/c, ».] To lay an impost on; 
levj’ taiingo upon ; tax. 

In the sear 13.32, the soar that w|tne';«c<I Edward's un- 
successful (itteiiiiit to tallage demc'-no, ho Issued an ordi- 
nance for the collection of a 8ul>'‘ldv on the wo«»l «*f deni- 
rens, .s'liibb-f, Foust. Hist , § 277 

When scutage was p.ild by tho military ten.ants, the 
king tallnged . . Ids urban ainl rund non-iidlitarj- ten- 
ants, or in other woids the towns, most of which were 
built upon royal demesne, and the tenants of tlie demesne 
fuilsnle town'*. lequlring them to coiitiibute towards the 
c.xpciises of the expedition on haink 

.S’ Dowell, 'Faxes in EiielamI, III. 74. 

tailageability, tallageability (ta laj-, taFaj- 
ji-bil'i-ti), a. [< Mi/m/t' + -oWc + -i/i/.] Capa- 
city or fitness for being tailagcU. [Rare.] 

Thc'se lj‘*ts servetl to ghe the King a clue as to the tal- 
lageability of the .lews. 

Sew Yorl .Yation, May 31. ISSS, p. 443. 

tailagert, tallagert (ta'laj-er. tal'aj-er), n, 
[ME. tadlafjcr, faiihitficr, < OF. taiUafficr, < Mi7- 
lagc : see M/Mr/r.] A eollector of taxes. 

Taylngiers and these monyours. 

Bom, of the Bose, 1. GSll. 

tail-bay (tfil'lni), ». 1. In a ennal-lock, the 

^p:leo between the l.nil-gatcs and the lower 
])ond. 1C. 77. Kiiighl. — 2. In a framed floor', ono 
of tlie Rjraees iretweoii a girder and tlie wall. 

tail-block (trd'blok), n. Xaiit., a single block 
having a short piece of rope attached to it by 
wliieli it may he fastened to any object at 
pleasure. See cut under hlocl:^, 11. 

tail-board (tfirhord), «. 1. The board at tlie 

hinder end of n cart or wagon, which can he 
removed or lot down for conveuieuee in uuload- 


tail-feather 

ing. — 2. In a ship, the carved work between lire 
cheeks, fastened to the knee of the head. Totten. 
tail-bone (tfd'bon), n. 1. The eocej-x, or os 
coecygis, when its elements are ankj-losed in 
one bone, as in man. — 2. A caudal or eoeeygcal ' 
vertebra, when there are several, free and dis- 
tinct from one another. They range in number from 
three or four (in the gorilla anil man) to a Immlred or 
moie, and w’hen nnraerons verj* commonly resemble the 
joints or phalanges of a finger or toe. See cuts under 
Calarr/dna and pygostgle. 

tail-coat (tfil'kot), ?j. A coat with tails; spe- 
cifically, a coat with a dhuded skirt cut away 
ill front, like a dress-coat, or the so-called swal- 
low-tailed coat. 

tail-corn (tal'korn), n. Kernels of wheat which 
rcquii’c to be separated from the mass as unfit 
for market, but are available for home use. 
HalliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] 
tail-coverts (taFkuv'''L*rts), n.x>l. The feathers 
overlying or underl 5 ’’ing thcrectrices of a bird’s 
tail; the tectrices of tho tail; the calx’ptsria. 
These coverts are divided into superior and inferior, or 
upper and under coverts. Tliey are commonly short, 
covering only the bases of the rectriccs, but sometimes 
extend far beyond them ; the gorgeous train of tlie pea- 
cock, for example, consists of tectrices, not lectrices, as 
is also tlic case with the beautiful train of the paradise 
trogon. Tlic ornamental feathers called marahou-Jeathers 
are the under tail-coverts of a species of storl* and in cer- 
tain other storks these coverts simulate rectriccs. .See 
diagram under and cuts under peo/oic?, Pclargomor- 

phiv, Tirniojnjgia, and trogon. 

tail-crab (tfiFkrab), n. In 'mining, a crab for 
overhauling and belajdiig the tail-rope, or rope 
used in moving tho pumping-gear in a shaft, 
tail-drain (taFdrfm), n. A drain forming a re- 
ceptacle for all the xvatcr that runs out of the 
other drains of a field or meadow, 
tailed^ (laid), a. [< ME. failed, zetdded; < laid 
+ -fd-.] 1. Having a tail; caudate; appen- 

dnged; urodelo; macrurous: ns, tho tailed ba- 
trachians; tho tailed wings of a butterfly. 

Snouted nnd tailed like a boar, footed like a goat. 

Grew. 

2. In hoi., provided with a slender or tail-like 
appendage of any kind; as, tailed anthers. — 3. 
Penned like or into a tail ; sliaped ns a tail : ns, 
MFfd appendages; arat-Mj7cdfile. — 4. Inhcr., 
haWng a tail, as a beast or bird used as a bear- 
ing: nsed only when the tail is of a different 
tincture from*tho rest: as, a lion sable, tailed 
gules. Al.«o fjnened. [Rare.] — Tailed amplilb- 
lans, the Urodcla.— Tailed rime. Same as caudate rime. 
Sec nme.— Tailed Wasps, the Siricidre or t7roemd/r.— 
Tailed worm, a gephyrean of the family Priapulidfe: so 
called from the flllfonn caudal appendage. 

tailed- (tfiUl), a. [< ME. tailed; < tail- 4- 
Subject to tail; entailed, 
tail-end (tfiFend), n. 1. Tlio liind part or end 
of an animal, o])posito the head; tlio tail: as, 
the tad-( nd of a worm. — 2. Tlic tip of tho tail ; 
tlio tag: as, the taiUend of the fox is white. — 

3. The end, finish, or termination ; tho fag-end ; 
tailings: as, tlie Mi7-t*»d of an entertainment, 
of a procession, or of a storm. [Colloq.] 

The tail-end of a shower caught us. 

IF. Black, Phaeton, xxii. 

A dmy with low wheels and broad axle, surmounted by 
a box open at the tail-end. L. IFnffncc, Hen-Hur, p. 20!i. 

4. }d. Inferior corn separated from gi-ain of a 
superior quality. Compnro tailing^, 3. 

Everybody 'ml be wanting bread made o’ tail-ends. 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, v i. 

tail-feather (tril'feTiH6r), n. One of the fca- 
tliors of a bird's tail; specifically, the rectriccs, 
or rudder-feathers, usually stiff pcnnaceous fea- 
thers, always devoid of a lijq^orachis, as distin- 
guished from the tectrices or tnil-covcrts. Tail- 
feathers, like flight-feathers, have for the most part a wide 
inner and nari-ow outer vane, and when the tail is closed 
or folded they overlie one another .alternately from side 
to .side. The two middle feathers, whose webs are more 
neaily equal, ami which overlie all the rest, are some- 
times distinguislied as deck-/*'athers. Tail-feathers are al- 
ways paired, and lienee of an even number. The number 
prevailing among birds is 12; this is characteristic, hav- 
ing few exceptions among all Passcre.s, wliether oscine 
or clamatoiial, and among many other hud's, as birds of 
prey. In picarian birds 10 is tlie rule, though many have 
12, and a lew only 8; woodjieckers liave 12, though nppa- 
lently 10. one pair being rudimentary. In pigeons tlie 
rule is 12 or 14 ; sometimes tliere are 1C or 20. In gallina- 
ceous birds tlie numbers run from 12 to 18 or 20. Waders 
have usually 12, often more, up to 20. Swimming-biids 
iiave sometimes only 12, usually higher mimbcrs, as 10, 
18, 20, 2t, or even 32. The nrclircopteiyx appears to have 
had 40. In a few birds tlie tail-fe.ithers proper are ex- 
tremely modified, as in tlie lyre-bit d. (See Menura, T ro- 
chilid.T.) Tail-feathei-s wliich project far beyond the rest 
are said to be Inng-exserted. Shapes of individual rectriccs 
arc described as/nuicntr, incised, linear, acute, acuminate, 
j'damentowf, sjiatulatc, mucronatc, etc. (See these words.) 
Tlic relative lengths of rectriccs go far to determine the 
sliape of the tail as a hole, which is usually in tlie form of 
a fan. Tlie termination of the tail is described as even, 
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truncate, acute, actiminaie, cuneate, forked, forficatc, fur- 
cate, emarginate, rounded, douUc-roxinded, douUc-forlced, 
etc. 'When the tail-feathers of opposite sides come to- 
gether vertically, os in the rare but familiar case of the 
barn-yard fowl, the tail is said to be complicate or folded. 
The same tendency in the reversed direction results in 
the scaphoid or hoat-shaped tail. A tail-feather spatulote 
at the end is called a racket. Some tail-feathers are coiled, 
circinatc or scorjnoid ; others form a lyrate figure. A few 
biids, as grebes, have only rudimentary or no proper tail- 
feathers. The word is loosely extended to include tail- 
coverts in some cases. See cuts wndorhoat-shajicd, Cin- 
cxnnurus, Igrc-hird, Sappho, Spathura, and Topaza. 
tail-fin (tiirfin), n. In icltih., the caudal fin. 
tail-fiower {tal'flou''6r), n. A plant of tlio 
ai’accous genus Antlmrium ; the West Indian 
tvake-rohin : so called in allusion to tlie slondcr 
spathe prevalent in the genus, 
tail-fly (tal'fli), II. SeeJ/i/2. 
tail-gate (tal'gfit), n. l. In a canal-lock, ono 
of the lower pair of gates. Also called o/V-jintc. 
Tho upper gates are called licnd-gaics. — 2. 
The movahlo tail-hoard of a cart or wagon. 
[Local, U. S.] 

The two were picking near together, and throwing coni 
over the tail-gate of the wagon. 

E. Eggleston, Tlie Graysons, xxxlil. 

tail-grape (tal'grap), «. A plant of the ano- 
naecous genus Arlalotriis, which comprises 
• sarmentose or climbing shrubs found in tropi- 
cal Africa and eastern Asia. The trait Is supportetl 
by a recurved hook-like peduncle sening as a temlril, to 
which the genus name alludes, and perhaps the present 
name. A. odoratissimus is a shrub with long brunclK-<5, 
and solitary yellow, very fragrant llowers, for ivliich it is 
widely cultivated in India, etc. 
tail-hook (tfiriiuk), n. In tho liook of 

a tail-fly. 

tailing^ (tu'ling), [Verbal u. of 1. 

In hiiildiufi, same as 5 (c). — 2. In surt/., 
same as 5 (<?). — 3. pi. Tho parts or a 
part of any incoherent or fluid material sepa- 
rated as refuse, or separately treated as infe- 
rior in quality or value; leanngs; remainders; 
dregs. The tailings of grain are the lighter kernels Mown 
away from the rest in winnowing: of Hour, the Inferior 
kind separated from the better In bolting. Tium lug-liquor 
that has become “sour" or impure is called tailings. In 
metallurg)’ tailings are the part rejected in washing an ore 
that has passed through the scrccus of a stamp-mill, the 
worthless slimes left after the valuable portion has been 
separated by dressing or concentration. The part reject- 
ed as tailings may, however, at a future time he worked 
over and made to undergo still further coriceulntlou 
The sand, gravel, and cobbles wliich pass through the 
sluices in hydraulic mining were formerly generally de*-- 
Ignatcd as tailings; of late years, and especially in State 
and United States legislative documents, they have Ijcen 
called “ mining debris" or simply “debris." 

The refuse material thrown aside In quartz, drift, hy- 
draulic, or other mines, after the c.xtmctiou of the pre- 
cious metal, is cnWed tailings. The from lijdraullc 

mines arc called “debris" also. 

A. J. Dome, Uydraullc Jliulng In Cal., p. 230. 

The lowest grade (of flourl comes from the tailings of 
the middlings-puiifying machines. 

The Century, XXXII. 40. 

In one of these [nicthodsltlie tanning-Uquor which has 
been in use for some time is made use of under the name 
of tailings, or sour liquor. C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 300. 

4. In cdlico-priuting, a fault of impression on 
«orao part of the fabric, when the colors are 
blurred or altogether absent, through some de- 
fect in operation or treatment, 
tailing-t (ta'ling), [^lE. taihjiuj, irreg. 
cmlc; verbal n. of tail-, t’.] A reckoning; 
tally; account. 

Tliorugh his laboure or thoragh his londc his lyflodc 
wynneth, 

And Is trustl of his tailende. Vxers Plomnan (B), vill. 82. 

taillage, taillagert. See UiiUujc, taihigcr. 
tail-lamp (tfU'lamn), n. A form of fiignal-Inmp, 
usually liaving a Ions of red glass, carried at 
the rear cud of a train. [U. S.] 
taille (tal; F. pron, taly), ii. [< OP. and F. (niUr, 
a cutting, tail, etc.: see «.] If. A Jlid- 
dlo English form of tail^, 1. — 2. Cut as to form 
or figure, especially with reference to propor- 
tionate stature ; build; make: used of persons, 
but only as a French word. 

ilra. Stewart, . . . with her hatcocked and a red iilunie, 
with her sweet eye, little Boinaii nose, and excellent faiffe, 
is now the greatest beauty I ever saw. 

Pepys, Diary, July 13, 1CC3. 

3. In old French law, a tax, tailage, or sub- 
sidy; any imposition levied by the king or any 
other lord on his subjects. — 4. In Fng. Jaw, 
the fee or holding which is opposite to foe sim- 
ple. 

Taille Is thus called because it is so minced or pared 
that it Is not in his free power to be disposed of wbo owns 
It ; l)ut It is by the first giver cut or divided from all other 
. and tied to the issue of tlic donee, Cowell. 

6. In dressmaking : {a) The waist or bodice of a 
gown. (6 ; Tlie style or fit of tlie waist or bod- 
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ice of a gown. [In both senses an adaptation 
of the French term.] — 6. In music, same as 
viola. 

taille (F. pron. ta-Iya'), a. [OP., pp. of taiUer, 
cut: see taiV^, r.] In her., party per bend sin- 
ister. 

tailless (tal'les), a. [< iaiV-, n., + Hav- 

ing no tail, in any sense; ecaudate; anurous: 

as, tho tailless ape, Inuus ccaudatus Tailless 

amphibians or batrachlans, the Anura; the salient 
batrachians, as frogs and toads.— Tailless hippopota- 
mus, thegiantcavy, or capibarn. — Tailless shrew, j'Iuu- 
rosorex squamipes, a small shrew of Tibet. 

tailleur (ta-lyer'), n. [F., a cutter: see tailor.] 
In rouge-et-noir and other card-games originat- 
ing in France, tho name of the dealer or hanker, 
taillie (tiil'i), ». Same as tail^. 

tail-lohe (tiil'loh), v. Either of tho two divi- 
sions, upper and under, which the caudal fin of 
most fibhes presents. See cuts under diphg- 
ccrral, hcterocercal, and homocercal. 

tailloir (ta-lj'wor'), n. [F., < taillcr, cut: see 
In arch., an abacus. 

tail-muscle (tal'mus^l), n. A c:iudal or coccj'- 
geal muscle, attached to a vertebra of tho tail, 
and serving to move that momher as a whole 
or any of its joint.s. 

tailor (ta'lqr), n. [Formerly also taylor, iailcr, 
tayUr: < ^lE. taylor. inylonr, taillour, taylcsour, 
tayl^onr. < OF. taiUonr. tailleor, tailleur, F. tnil- 
Irur (= Pr. talnirc. talador = Sp. tajador, ial- 
lador = It. tagliatorc). a tailor, lit. ‘ctiUer,^ < 
taillcr, ctit; sec tail-, v. Tlio word appears, 
variously spelled, in tho suniarao Tailor, Tay- 
lor, TayUr, etc.] 1. Ono who makes tho outer 
garments of men, and womciVs riding-habits 
and other gannents of heavy stuff; especially, 
one who makes such garments to order, as dis- 
tinguished troni a clothier, who makes gar- 
ments for sale ready made. 

Thes both the Ordcuauiicc made aud astablcd of tho 
iriaterti)te of crafteof Toylnrjis.ot thoCytoof rxccter.by 
aaentc nud conscntc id tho tfiaternyteof craftealforesajd 
) -gcdorcil there lo-;;e<bTe, Itor over more to yndewre. 

English (Jilds{U. E. T. S.), p. 312. 
( ome, tailor, kt us acc these ornaments; 

La> forth the gown. Shak.,1'. of theS., Iv. 3. Gl. 

2, In cool.: (ft) A tailor-bird, (h) The inat- 
towacca. fall iicrring, or tailor-herring, Pomo- 
lohus wcfhoenv.—Mcrcbant tailor. Sec vxcrehant. 
— Nimble tailor, the long-tailed titmouse. Acrcdula 
roHca. (Loc.al, Eng. ) — Proud tailor, the goldnnch, Car- 
dudis elegant. (.Salop |— Salt-watCr tailor, the skip- 
jack or bliiedsh, Por/inb>m««Mffafnx. See cut under Wwr- 
fidt. (Local, S.l— Tailors’ cbair.a chair with a scat, 
hack, and knee-rest, but uitliuiit legs, adapted to the 
cross-legged position ustial among tailors when at work. 
—Tailors’ cramp, a spastic form of cmnip observed 
chlctly in the flexors of the Ungers and the muscles of the 
thumb in tailors.— Tailors’ muscle. Same as sartorius. 
—Tailors’ spasm, a neurosis affecting the intisclcs of 
the hands of tailors —Tailors’ twist, stout silk thread 
used for making men’s garments and outdoor garments 
for uomeu. 

tailor (ta'lqr), r. [< tailor, v.] I, intrans. 1. To 
make clothing, especially for men; follow the 
businc.ss of a tailor, — 2. To deni with tailors, 
us for clothing. [Colloq.] 

You haven’t hunted or gambled or tailored much. 

T. Utighes, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. v. 

n. trans. To make clothes for; fit with or as 
with clothing. [Humorous.] 

Bran had Us prophets, and the presartorlal simplicity of 
Adam its mart) rs.taiforrrf impromptu from the tar-pot by 
incensed neighbors. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 103. 

tailor-bird (tfi'lqr-bcrd), «. One of various 
small passerine birds of tbo Oriental or Indian 
region, noted for the ingenuity with wliich they 
.sew leaves together to foiTn n nest. These hlnis 
arc a sort of 
gniKs-wnrblcrs, 
grouj)ed under 
the name Cis- 
ticolte. They 
belong to such 
genera mSugn, 

Suthora, }’n- 
nia (with only 
ten tail-fea- 
thers, contrary 
to the rule in 
Passeres), and 
especially to 
Siitona and 
Orthotomus. 

There aremany 
species, some 
now placed in 
other genera. 

'J’lie original 
tailor - warbler 
of Latham 
(1783) was 
based upon a 
bird first de- 
scribed by Fors- 



ter in 1781 as Motacilla suloria, and given a French name 
by Sonnini in 1782, with reference to the two long middle 
tail-feathers. These descriptions furnished two nominal 
species, long known as Sylvia sutoria and S. longicauda 
respectively, till Horsford in 1820 founded a genus Orthoto- 
mus upon 0. sepium; after which tlie original tailor-war- 
bler was usually placed in Orthotomus, and received in 
the course of time several otlier specific designations. 
In 1851 Nicholson founded the genus Sutoria upon the 
original 15^)6 species of Forster, Sonnini, and Latham ; and 
in 1831 Lesson founded a nominal genus Edela upon a spe- 
cies of Orthotomus. The result of this by no means re- 
markable confusion in generic names is that the species 
of Sutoria proper have usually been called Orthotomus. 
(a) There ai'e 3 species of Sutoria, or tailor-birds proper: 
S. sutoria or S. longicauda (mostly called Orthotomus su- 
torius or 0. longicauda), throughout India and Ceylon, in 
parts of China, in Fonnosa, Hainan, etc. ; S. edela of Java ; 
and S. maculicollis of the Alalay peninsula. (6) There are 
10 or 12 species of Orthotomus proper, ranging from the 
Burmese countries and the Malay peninsula to Java, Su- 
matra, Borneo, and the Philippines. See also cuts under 
Sutoria and Orthotomus. 

tailoress (ta'lor-es), n. [< tailor + -m.] A 
woman who makes gannents for men and boys ; 
especially, one who undertakes to cut as well 
as sew, or to make the whole garment, 
tailoring (ta'lpr-ing), n. [Verbal n. of tailor, 
r.] The occupation or work of a tailor. 

No one would wonder at his toiling at tailoring for 
something like this period without beginning to sell. 

The Century, XXIII. 2C6. 

tailoring-machine(taTpr-iiig-mii-shen^O, u. A 
sewing-machine adapted for tailors’ use. 
tailor-made (tii'lpr-mfid), a. Made by a tailor: 
used especially of women’s gowns and jackets 
in imitation of men’s garments, with attention 
to exact fit and with little ornamentation, 
tailor-muscle (ta'lcr-mus'''!), n. Same as sar- 
torius. 

tailor-warbler (ta'lpr-wur''''bl6r), 7?. The long- 
tailed tailor-bird : the original English name of 
Sutoria sutoria or S. longicauda. See cut under 
Sutoria. Latham, 1783. 

tail-piece (tfil'pes), n. 1. A piece forming a 
tail; a piece at tho end ; an appendage. Specifi- 
cally — (a) A small decorative engraving in the blank space 
at the end of a chapter. (?<) In musical instruments of the 
viol class, a triangular piece of wood, usually of ebony, to 
which the lower ends of the strings arc fastened, (c) In a 
lathe.the set-screw on the rear spindle ; the tail-pin. (d) 
In mining, same as sjiore-picce. (c) Same as tangi, 3. 

2. In cool., one of tho parts or pieces compos- 
ing tlie pygidium of an insect, 
tail-pin (t'al'pin), n. In a lathe, tho tail-piece, 
or back-center pin. 

tail-pipe (tal'iup), u. The suction-pipe of a 
pump. 

tail-pipe (tarpip), v. t. To fasten something 
to tho tail of, ns of a dog ; fasten something on 
any one, or annoy in any similar way. [Colloq.] 
Even tho boys . . . tail-jnpcd not his dog. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, il. 
lie might have been tail-piped for seven leagues without 
troubling his head about it. 

It. D. Blaehnore, Cripps the Carrier, xxi.v. 
tail-race (tarras), u. Tho channel in which 
water inns from a mill after driving the wlieel. 
tail-rope (tal'rop), ». In coal-miuing, a round 
steel- or iron-wire rope used in some coal-mines, 
especially near Newcastle, England, in tho so- 
called tail-rope system of underground haulage. 
-Tail-rope system, n method of underground haulage 
of coal used in some districts where the inclination of the 
ways is only slight. In this system two ropes arc em- 
ployed, one in front of the ti-ain and the other (the tail- 
rope) behind it. By the latter the empties are draw’n 
“inby," by the former the full cats are drawn “outby 
the engine liaving two drums, one for each rope, and one 
always running loose while the other is in gear. 

tails-common (tiilz'kom^on), n. In mining, 
washed lead ore. 

tail-screw (tal'skro), ? 1 . In a lathe, the male 
screw which moves the back-center backward 
and forward; tho tail-piece, 
tail-stock (tfil'stok), n. In a lathe, the adjust- 
able roar-stock moving on tlio bed, opposite 
tho head-stock, and carrying the dead-spindle 
into wliich tho dead-center is fitted. Also 
called dead-head. 

tail-switching (tal'swich"'ing), H. A method of 
switching trains at terminal stations. After the 
train has been drawn into the station, a locomotive, 
switched from a side-track, draws it backward out of the 
station on to the side-track, whence, after a change in the 
switch, it backs It again into the station on a parallel track. 
The locomotive belonging to the train is then switched 
so that it can he coupled to what was previously the tail- 
end of the train. 

tail-tackle (tfil'tak*’!), n. Faut., a watch- or 
luff-tackle in which a tail is substituted for the 
hook of tho double block, 
tail-trimmer (trtl'tnin'''er), n. In building, a 
irinmier next to the wall, into which the ends 
of joists nvo fastened to avoid flues, 
tail-valve (tnl'vulv), n. 1. The air-pump valve 
in some forms of ooudensor. The steam passing 
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into the condenser opens the valve; hut when a partial 
vacuum has been produced iu tlie condenser tlio valve is 
closed hy atmosplieric piessure. 

2. Same as snifting-viilcc. 
tail-vise (tal'tis), n. A small liand-viso with 
a tail or handle to hold it hy. 
tailward (tal'wilrd), odr. [< iaiU -1- -ward.] 
Toward the tail'; backward; eandad. 
tail-water (tarwil'ter), >I. The water flowing 
from the buckets of a water-wheel in motion, 
tailwort (tarwert), V. A plant of the order 
Triuridca:. Lindhtj. 

tailzie, tailye (tal'ye), n. A Scotch form of 
tail". 

Institutes and substitutes are S 5 ’nonyinous words, ilr. 
Butler, and used indifferently ns such in deeds of tailzie. 

Scott, Ileart of Jlid-Lothian, v. 

tain (tan), ??. [< ME. feiu, icync, a tbiu plate; 

perhaps < Icel. atwig, sprout, stripe, etc., 
= AS. tCiUy E. dial, ian^ a twig (see but 

cf. OF. cstain, F. ciain = Pr. cstanh = Sp. cstaHo 
= It. stayno, < L. stagnum, stannum, an alloy 
of silver and lead, also LL. tin: see 
A thin plate; a tagger; tin-foil for mirrors. 
Snnmonds. 

Unto the goldsmith with thisc tcynes three 
They wuntc, and putto thise teyucs in assay 
To fyr and hamer. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Talc, 1. 32C. 
tainett, n. An obsolete spelling of laint^, 
tainha, n. See taigna. 

taint^ (tant). n, [Early mod. E. also tainct ; < 
ME. ^tcint^ < OF. tcint, tcuicf, color, hue, dye, 
tincture, stain, < L. ttnetus, a dyeing, dye: see 
tinct and tint, doublets of taint. Cf. a. 

and r.] If. Color; hue; dye; tinge. 

Face rose-hued, cheny-red, m ith a silver taint like a lily. 
Greene, llexametra Alexis In Lmulem Itosammuhe. 
This pleasant lily white, 

Ihls tniiif of roseate rod. 

J?. Dc IVro ( Vrbor's Ftig. Garner, I. &'>). 

2. A stain; a spot; a blemish: a touch of dis- 
credit or dishonor. 

Flis tnuff.x and honours 

Waged c<iual with him. Shah;., A. and C., v. 1. CO. 
Hero 'twill da«h — 

Your business has received a tnuit. 

/h Jo/i.'ion, .staple of News, Iv. 1. 

3. An infecting tinge; a trace; a touch. 

A hallowed temple, free from taint 
Of ethnicisme. 11 Junsim, rndenvoofls. xlil. 
There was a taint of cffominacy in his (fJray's) nature. 

Loircll, New Priiioeton Ilcv., I U-J. 

4. A corrupting or contaminating intlucnct', 
physical or moral; a cause or condition of 
depravation or d<*cny; an infection. 

A deep and general tai'nt infected the morals of the 
most inllucntiai classes, and spread itself through cvciy 
province of letters. .Vacanfai/, Ilallam's Const, Hist. 
The B.ad heiiucst of sire to son, 

The body s taint, the nilml's (iefect. 

Whittier, The Shadow ami the Light. 
It Is also essential that there shall he no diy rot or 
taint present (in the wood). Spontt' Snctfc. Mann/., I. P. 

5t. A certain spider of small size and red color, 
reputed to bo poihonous: perhaps a species of 
Latrodcctus, but probably only a harvost-initc, 
and not poisonous. 

There is found in the summer a kind of spider called 
a tainct, of a red colour, and so little of body that ten of 
the largest will hardily ontueigh n grain. 

Sir T. Itroinic, Vulg Frr., iii. 27. 

taint^ (tant), V. [< tainf^, partly < taint^, a., 
and ult. < OF. tcindrv, taindre, jip. icini, < h. 
tingcrc, pp. tuictus, tinge, dye, color: see tinge. 
In some senses taint is prob. associated with 
L. tangcrc, touch, or confused with attaiut.'\ I. 
tran.'^. If. To tinge; tincture; hence, to im- 
bue; touch; afToct. 

The tiger will be mild whiles she doth mourn ; 

And Nero will he tni/ffrcf with remorse, 

To hear and see her plaints. 

Shak., y ricn. VI., ill. 1. 40. 
So the staunch hound the trembling deer pursues, 

And smells his footsteps in the dews. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

2. To imbue with something of a deleterious 
or offensive nature; infect or impregnate with 
a noxious substance or priociple; affect with 
insalubrity, contagion, disease, or the like. 

Infection spreadeth upon that which is sound, and taint- 
eth it. Ilacon, Unvy (ed. IbbT). 

Cold and wet lodging had so faulted their people ns 
scarce any of them were free from vehement coughs. 

W. liforton, New Ihiglnnd’s ilemorinl, p. 42. 

3. To make noisome or poisonous in constitu- 
tion; corrupt the elements of; render putrid, 
deleterious, or unfit for use as food or drink. 

ITie hottest air taints and corrupts our viands no more 
certainly . . . than the lukewarm. 

La^idor, Iniag. Conv., Jlartln and Jack. 


4. To corrupt morally ; imbue with perverse 
or objectionable ideas ; exert a vitiating influ- 
ence over; pervert; contaminate. 

Treason and fainted thoughts arc all the gods 
Thou worship’dst. 

Scan, and FI., Knight of Slalta, Iv, 2. 

Tlierefore who faints his Soul may be said to throw 
Dirt in God’s Face. Uotcell, Letters, iv. 21. 

5. To give a corrupted character or appearance 
to; affect injuriously ; stain; sullj'; tarnish. 

Glorious followers . . . arc full of inconvenience, for 
they taint business through want of secrecy. 

Bacon, Followers and Friends (ed. 1887). 

The truth 

With superstitions and traditions taint. 

J/t7fo/i, r. L., xii. 612. 

The lionoiir of a Gentleman is liable to be fainfcd by as 
small a Matter as the Credit of a Trader. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, iv. 1. 
6t. To disgrace ; fix contumely upon. 

’Tis dishonour, 

And, follow’d, >vill be Impudence, Bonduca, 

And grow to no belief, to taint these Romans. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, 1. 1. 
7t. To treat with a tincture; embroeato; mol- 
lify. 

Launcing the wound thou shouldcst taint, and prick- 
ing the heart which asketh a plaistcr. 

Lyly, Lu])hucs and his England, p. 311. 
= Syn. 2-5. Confaim'nafc, Defde, Taint, Pollute, Corrupt, 
Vitiate. Whether these words aie regarded as meaning 
the Injuring of purity or tho spoiling of value, they arc in 
the order of strength, except that each is list'd in different 
degrees of slrengtli, and tliat nfiafr Is ouo of the weaker 
wortls and taint a strong word for rendering impure. Cor- 
rupt means the absolute destruction of purity. They all 
suggest an inlhience from without coming upon or into 
that whose purity or value is injured. 

II. iiitrans. It. Tobetiiigcdortinctured; be- 
come imVmcd or touebed. 

Till Birnam wood remove to Pimsinanc 

I cnimut fauif with fear. Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 3. 

2, To become tainted or rancid; bo affected 
willi incipient jiutrefnction. 

You cannot preserve it (fleshi fi*oin fauifui';. 

Shak., C>mbcllne, I. 4. 148. 

taint^t (tant ), (/. [< ME. tcint, < OF, tcint, w. of 
fmufre, tinge: seofmaft.r,] Tainted; touched; 
imbued. 

A pure unspotted heart, 

Never yet fainf with love, 1 send the king. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 183. 

taint-f (tant), V. [A var. of tcui~, tempt. Cf. 
f^awfl.] I, trans. 1. To touch or Int in tilting; 
roach with a thrust, ns of a lance or other 
weapon. 

The II. course tliey fainfrd echo other on y'-' helmcs and 
pas.scd hy. llcrners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., 11. clwlil. 
This lovely boy . . . bestrhl a Scythian steed, 
lYottlng the ring and tilting nt n glove. 

Which when he fainfrd witli Ids slender rod, 

He rcineil him stndght. 

.Marloire, Tnmbiirlninc the Gre.at, II., i. 3. 

2. To thrust, as a Inucc or other weapon, es- 
pecially in tilting. 

lie win fainf n stall ucll at tilt. 

It. Joiiron, Every Man out of his Humour, il. 1. 

Periyot. 1 have 

A stall to taint, and lutively. 

CAanionf. save the splinters. 

If It break in tlic encounter. 

.Vo*.''in7cr, rarllamcnt of Love, iv. 3. 

II. infrans. To make an effort or essay, as a 
justor; tilt, us in Iho just; make a thrust. 

taint-t (tunt), n. [< tatnV^, r.] A thrust, as of 
a lance in tilting; especially, a i>rcliminary 
movement or trial witli a weapon, as in tho 
tilt, or, by extension, in battle. 

This fainf he follow 'd with his sword, drawn from a silver 
sheatli. Chapman, Iliad, iii. 374. 

taint^t (tant), V. t. [< ME. teinten ; by nphercsis 
from (ittatnt.'\ To attaint. 

taintless (tant'les), a. [< tainO + -less.'] Free 
from taint or infection; pure. 

No humours gross, or frowzy steamy . . . 

Could from her taintless hoily How. 

Sicift, Strephon and Chloe. 

taintlessly (tunt'lcs-li), adv. Without taint; 
luircly. 

taintort (tfin'tor), u, fME., < OF. taintor, tain- 
tnr, taintour, a dyer, < LL. finefor, dyer, < L. tin- 
gcrc, pp. tinctus, dye: seo taint^j r. The word 
exists in the surnaiuo 7'aintor.] A d^'or. 

The cloth was next "teased” to bring out tho nap, . . . 
when It was llnishcd and ready for tho Dyer, Litter, or 
Lister, or the Norman Tainfor or TViinfiir. 

D. Pk. McAnatty, Pop. Scl. Mo., XXKY. 812. 

tainturet (tan'tnr), «. [< OF. tainturc, tcin- 

iurc, F. teininre z:i Pr. tcnUira = Sp. Pg. It. 
tiniuraj < L. Unctura, a dyeing, a dve, < tingcrc, 
pp. fi«cfH5,dye, tiugo: seo fiiir/c, and cf. tincture, 
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a doublet of iainture.] The act of tainting, or 
the state of being tainted. 

Tax me with these hot taintures! 

Beau, and FI., Tlderry and Tbeodorct, l i. 
taint-worm (tant'wfei-m), n. Some worm that 
taints, or is supposed to do so. (An actual worm 
which answers to this description is one of the small A n- 
Quilliilidrc, ns a Tylenchiis, causing the disease ear-cockles 
in wheat, and commonly called librio ; but any insect-lar% a 
of such habits, as a joint-worm, w’ould answer the poetical 
requirements of the name.] 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or fainf-u'onn to the weanling herds that graze. 

jl/t7fon, Lycidas, 1. 40. 

Tai-ping, Tae-ping (ti'ping'), n. [Chinese, < 
Vai, a form of ia, gi’cat, + peace: see 

def.] One of those wlio took part in the great 
rebellion inaugurated in southern China iu 
1850 by one Hung-siu-tsuen, who, calling him- 
self the “Heavenly Prince,’^ pretended that 
ho had a divine mission to overtimn the Man- 
chu dynasty and set up a purely native dynas- 
ty, to bo styled the T^ai-xy'ing Chao, or ‘Great- 
peace DjTiasty.^ As the cue had been imposed (about 
1044) upon the Chinese by the Manchus as an outward 
expression of loyalty to the Tatar dynasty, tho Tai-pings 
discarded tlie cue, and hence were styled by the Chinese 
Ch'any-mao-tseh,OT ‘long-haired rebels.’ Dmig-siu-tsuen 
also promulgated a kind of spurious Cliristianity, in which 
God (Shangti)wns known as the “Heavenly Father,” and 
Jesus Christ as the “Heavenly Elder Brother.” The in- 
surrection was suppressed about 1804, largely with the aid 
of the “ Ever-victorious Army ” under Colonel Gordon, who 
from tliat time became known as “Chinese Gordon.” 

taira, tayra (ta'rii), n. [S. Amer.] A South 
Aincricnn musteline earnivoro, Oalcra harhara. 
tairge (tarj), r. t. A Scotch foiTu of iarge^. 
tairn (tiim), n. A Scotch form of tanii. 
taisch (tiisch), )i. [Sometimes also tnsi; <Gael. 
tdiblis, tailihsc, tho shade of ouo departed, a 
ghost, apparition, vision.] The voice of one 
who is about to dio hoard by a person nt a dis- 
tance. [Scotch.] 

Some women . . . Bold to liim they liad heard two taigehs 
(tliat iB, two voiccB of persons nhont to die), and, what 
was retnarkable, one of tliem was an Lntrlish taUcIi, which 
tliey never lieard before. Boswell, Journal, p. 172. 

tait^t, «. [ME. tdit, idiji,<. Icel. feifr, cheerful, = 
OIIG. rcir, tender.] Cliocrful; lively, 
talt't, ». [ME.: seo laiO, «.] Cheerfulness; 
sport. 

tait- (tat), > 1 . [Origin obscure.] The top of a 
hill. [Prov. Eng.] 
tait^, )i. Seo fate. 

tait’ (tat), II. [Australian.] A marsupial 
mammal of Australia, Tarsijtcs rostratus. Also 
called noolhcngcr. Seo Tcrsipcs. 

Tait’s operation. Sec ojwratioii. 
taivers, II. i'l. Sco Uircrs. 
taivert, n. Sco iavert. 

taj (tiij), 11 . [Pcrs.,<Ar.] A crown; diadem; 
crest; ornamental or distinctive head-<lress; 
specifically, in Mohammedan usage, the pecu- 
liar conical cap assumed hy dervishes receiving 
full initiation. The word, ns denoting nn object of 
distinvnished excellence, occurs in the nnmc of the Tnj 
Mnlinl, the splendid templc-nninsolenm of Shnh Jehnn 
(1(I2S-5S) nt Apra in Indin. See cut under Mogul. 

tajagu, tajassu (tn-yas'ii), n. [S. Amer.] Tho 
common oi’ collared peccaiy, Dicotylcs torguatu^ 
or I), tajacu. Compare taguicati, and seo cut 
nndor peccary. 

take (tuk), r.; ])rct. tool:, pp. talxn {tool:, obs. or 
vulgar), ppr. taking. [Also dial. ta1:{tack)] Sc. 
also ta ; sME. taken (pret. took, tok,p\. token, 
pp. taken, contr. tan, in pi. tanc),i late AS. iacan 
(pret. tOc, pi. tOcon, pp. tacen), take, < Icel. taka 
= Norw. taka = Sw. taga = Dan. tage, take, 
seize; akin to Gotli. tekan (pret. iaitok, pp. 
fcV.'flHs), touch, = L. tangcrc (V tag), touch: see- 
tangent. Tho verb taka in E. is of Scand. ori- 
gin; it appears first in late AS., the reg. AS. 
verb being niman, E. obs. or dial, nim: seo 
I, trans. 1, To lay hold of with the 
hand, fingers, arms, mouth, or other means of 
holding; gi’asp; seize. 

Oure lorde . . . had h>in take the vessell whiche that 
he Imdde, and sette it vpon the table. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 69. 
He took his sword under his arm, 

And he walk’d his father’s close about. 

Grfcine and Bcirick (Child's Ballads, III. 81), 

He loot mo by the hand and burst out in tears. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 114. 
I cannot take thy hand ; that too is flesh. 

And in tho flesh thou hast sinn’d. 

Teimyson, Guinevere. 

2. To touch. See to take the ground, below. 

Urelord . . . spredde his bond, and fot hislepre; . . . 

and nl-so rathe he was i-warisd of his maladie. 

Old Fng. Mise. (ed. Morris), p. SI. 

3. To bring into one’s possession or power; 
acquire; obtain; procui’e; get: used of results 
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of voluntary action or effort. Specifically — (a) To 
make a prisoner or prize of ; capture. 

Than wente Arthour in-to paryse [Paris], 

And toke the castelle 6c the town at hj-s avyse. 

Arthur (ed. Furnivall), 1. 104. 
Of this Castle John Kevil was left Governor by King 
Edward, who, sending out certain Companies, took the 
Earl Murray Prisoner. Baker^ Chronicles, p. 119. 

The French King hath taken Nancy and almost all 
Lorain lately. Uoivell, Letters, I. vi. 25. 

(J;) To seize; arrest; hold in custody : usually followed by 
up. See to take up (d). 

As soone as the luges knowe ther-of, they well make yow 
to be take for couetyse of youre londes and herj’tage, and 
do Justice vpon yow. Merlin (El E. T, S.), i. ly. 

Some were taken & clapt up in prison, others had their 
houses besett & watcht night and day. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 10. 

(c) To get possession of by means of a trap, snare, bait, or 
like device; catch: used also of the device itself. 

In that Contree ther ben Bestes taiighte of men to gon 
in to Watres, in to Kyveres, and in to depe Stankes, for to 
take Fysche. Mandeville, Travels, p. 209. 

Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vines. 

Cant. ii. 15. 

I will first begin with the flies of less esteem, though 
almost anytliing will take a Trout in May. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 250. 

(d) To obtain in marriage : as, to take a wife or a husband. 
To God and his sayntes me swere now thys braid 
That in mariage me wil be talcing. 

Rom. of Partenag (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4SG. 
When she was fifteen, her father took a second wife. 

Macaxdag, Mme. D'Arblay. 
Ye are forbidden to take to you two sisters as your 
wives. E. IT. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 117. 

(c) To secure by payment, subscription, lease, or contract : 
as, to take a box at the opera; to take a farm ; to take a 
daily paper. 

Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable court. 

Macaulay, Goldsmith. 
We went on board the little iron Swedish propeller, 
Carl Johan, at Liibeck, on the morning of December 1, 
A. D. 1856, hanng previously taken our passage for Stock- 
holm. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 13. 

They were always looking at palatial residences in the 
best situations, and always very nearly taking or buying 
one, but never quite concluding the bargain. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 4. 
(/) Towin by competition, as in a contest of ability; gain ; 
bear off : as, to take a prize ; to take honors at college. 

They will be content to win a thank, or take a second 
reward. Bacon, Suitors (ed. 1837). 

(p) In many games, to win; capture: as, to take the odd 
trick (at whist); rook takes knight (at chess). 

4. To please; attract; captivate; charm. 
There’s something in thee takes my fancies so 
I would not have thee perish for a world. 

Beau, and FI. (?), Faithful Friends, iii. 3. 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free; 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art. 

B. Jonson, Epicocne, i. 1. 
She herself, to confess a truth, was never greatly taken 
with cribbage. Lamb, Mrs. Battle on Whist. 

5. To attack; seize; smite; affect injuriously: 
said of disease, grief, or other malign influ- 
ence: as, plague take the fellow; specifically, 
to blight or blast by or as by witchcraft. 

The .XX. day of apryll, John popes ^vj'fe of coratone 
Had a yong chylde, that w’as taken sodenly, 

And so contynued and coude not be holpen. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 47. 
He [Herne the hunter] blasts the tree and takes the 
cattle 

And makes railch-kine yield blood, 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 4. 32. 
Two shallops, going, laden with goods, to Connecticut, 
were taken in the night with an easterly storm. 

Winihrop, Hist. New England, I. 201. 
A plague take their balderdash ! 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, i. 

6. To come upon suddenly; surprise; catch. 

Hee is a very carefull man in his Office, but if hee stay 

vp after Midnight you shall take him napping. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Constable. 
In their dealing with them, they took some of them in 
plain lies and other foul distempers. 

Winihrop, Hist. New England, I. 301. 
If he shou’d have taken them in the very fact possest of 
his goods, these Vermin would have had one hole or an- 
other to creep out at. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 89. 

1 won’t know : I’ll be surpris’d ; I’ll be taken by Surprize. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 5. 

7. To appropriate ; get for one’s possession or 
use; hence, to abstract; remove; carry off. 

It is not injustice to take that which none complains to 
lose. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iii. 

When I came to my place, I was informed that the sheik 
intended to take my pistols by force, if I would not agree to 
his proposal. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i, 98. 

Those we love first are taken first. Tennyson, To J. S. 
Hence, speciflcally— (a) To subtract; deduct. 

This her son 

Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. Shak., Cymheline, ii. 1. 60. 
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(6) To extract; quote: as, a p.assage taken from Keats; a 
description taken from Defoe, (c) To derive; deduce. 

He from Italian songsters takes his cue. 

Couper, Progress of Error, I. 112- 
As a rule, the older English shires bear names taken 
from the circumstances of the conquest, and the later ones 
are called after towns, many of them of later foundation 
than the conquest. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 113. 
(d) To withdraw; recall. 

Perhaps I’ll take my word again, 

Anti may repent the same. 

Sir Hugh le Blond (Child's Ballads. III. 257). 

8. To choose; select: as, to tal'c sides. 

Sister, I joy to see you and your choice ; 

You look’d with my eyes w’hen you took that man. 

Beau, and FL, !Maid‘s Tragedy, i- 2. 
Good commanders In the wars must be taken, bo they 
never so ambitious; for the use of tlieir ser\'ice dispensetli 
with the lest. Bacon, Ambition (ed. 1887). 

The nicest eye could no distinction make, 

Wiiere lay the odvantage, or what side to take. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 571. 

9. To invest one’s self with ; assume as an at- 
tribute, property, or characteristic. 

And some other men Say it ys the sepulcre of Josophat, 
And that the Vale takes the name of the sej'd Josophat. 

Torldngton, Diarle of Eng. Ti-avell, p. 28. 
The growing wonder takes a thousand shapes. 

Cowper, Task, v. 110. 
The distance take.s a lovelier hue. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxv. 

10. To receive; become the recipient and pos- 
sessor of: noting owmersbip conferred from 
without, as by another person or by some cir- 
cumstance; especially, to receive willingly; 
accept, as something given or offered. 

He took hymself a greet profit therby. 

Chauecr, Friar’s Tale, 1. 4C. 
Proffers not took reap thanks for their reward. 

Shak., All’s Well, ii. 1. 150. 
I would have paid my two Turcomen ; but they would 
not take the money I agreed for, and went on further, so I 
gave thenj something more. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 167. 
To take with gratitude what Ueav’n bestows. 

Coicpcr, Hope, 1. 430. 

11. To be the subject of; experience, (a) To 
have i-ecoursc to ; submit to ; undei^o, as any physical or 
material process or operation. 

If a man takith circumcisioun in tlic Saboth, ttmt the 
law c of Moyses be not hrokun, ban ye indignacioun to me 
for I made al the man hool in the Sabot? 

Wyclif, John vii. 23. 

As jockeys take a sweat. 

Couper, Progress of Error, 1. 221. 
Girls (in Sparta) had to gymnastics as the boys did; 

but they did not go on into the discipline of tlie men. 

ir. iri7«on. State, § 107. 
(6) To feel ; have a sense of : noting mental experience. 
Erthe, elemcntis, euer ilknne. 

For my synne has sorowe tane, 

This wele I see. 

Fork Plays, p. 33. 

IVhan thekj’nge Brangore saugh the distruxion and the 
grete martire.he toke ther-of grete pitee.and gan to wepe 
watir witli his iyen. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), il. 248. 

Is it not alike madness to take a pride in vain and un- 
profitable honours? 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 
Tlie saddest heart might pleasure take 
To see all nature gay. Scott, Marmion, iv. 15. 
(ct) To arrive at; attain. 

[This] tooke such good successe that the Garrison was 
cut off by the Arabuscado. 

Capf. John Smith, True Travels, I. 16. 

12. To submit to; endure; put up with; bear 
with resignation. 

Why do ye not ratlier take wrong? why do ye not rather 
suffer yourselves to be defrauded'' 1 Cor. vi. 7. 

Wisdom has taught us to be calm and meek, 

To take one blow, and turn the other cheek, 

0. ir. Uolmes, Non-Resistance. 
She must think how she would take the blame 
Tliat from her mother did her deed await. 

William Motris, Earthly Paradise, II. 224. 

13. To accept and act upon; be guided by; 
comply with : as, to take a hint or a suggestion. 

IMy ever-honour’d friend, I’ll fcA'cyour counsel. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, i. 3. 
If this advice i.pi‘ear the worst, 

E’en take the counsel which I gave you first. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. vi. 131. 

14. To be affected or infected w'ith; acquire in- 
voluntarily and especially by communication ; 
contract; as, to take a fancy; to take a fever. 

His Moskito Strikers, taking a fancy to the Boy, begg’d 
him of Capt. Wright, and took him with them at their 
return into their own Country, Dampier, Voyages, 1. 181. 

In our anxiety that our morality should not take cold, 
we wrap it up in a great blanket-surtout of precaution 
against the breeze and sunshine. 

Lamb, Artificial Comedy of the Last Century. 
Fred (entitled to all things there) 

He took the fever from Mr. Voltaire. 

W. S. Gilbert, Baby’s Vengeance. 
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The Prophet had certainly taken a love for me. 

E. ir. Lane, Modem Egi^ptians, II. 1S5. 

15. To receive with the desired effect in use 
or application; hence, to be susceptible to. 

G. W. sr. asks . . , what to apply to tj^pe on which 
kerosene has been spilled to make it take ink. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LXn. 204. 

16. To attack and surmount, as an obstacle or 
difficulty; hence, to dash into, as an animal into 
water, or to clear or leap, as a horse or a rider 
clears a fence. 

That hand which had the strength, even at your door. 

To cudgel you and make you take the hatch. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 13S. 
The Exe . . . ran in a foaming torrent, unbridged, and 
too wide for leaping. But Jeremy’s horse took the water 
well. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xlvii. 

17. To receive, as into a specified relation or 
position; admit: as, to take a person into fel- 
lowship; to take a clerk into the firm. 

When St. Paul was taken into the apostolate, his com- 
missions were signed in these words, 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. SOS. 
He has taken me into his confidence. 

George Eliot, Middleraarch, xl. 

18. To receive into the body or system, as by 
swallowing, inhaling, or absorbing. 

This day is the fourteenth day that ye have tarried and 
continued fasting, having taken nothing Wherefore, I 
pray you to take some meat. Acts xxvii. 33, 34. 

Here we see how customary it was for ladies to take 
snuff in 1711, although Steele seems to be shocked at it 
as quite a new fashion in 1712. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Ainie, 1. 210. 

19. To receive into the mind; catch the sense 
of; understand: as, to take one’s meaning. 

Was this taken 

By any understanding pate hut thine ? 

Shak., W. T., i. 2. 222. 
Madam, take it from me, no Man with Papers in 's Hand 
is more dreadful than n Poet ; no, not a La^\ye^ with his 
Declarations. Wycherley, Love in a Wood, Ded. 

20. Hence, to grasp the meaning of (a person) ; 
perceive tlie purpose of; understand the acts 
or words of. 

Yon take me right, Eupolis; for there is no possibility 
of an holy war. Bacon, Holy War. 

My dear friend, you don’t take me — Your friendship 
out-runs my explanation. Steele, Lying Lover, ii. 1. 

21. To hold as one’s opinion; deem; judge; 
suppose: often with /or. 

Of verry righte he may be called trewe, and soo muste 
he be take in euery place that can descrue and lete as he 
ne knewe, and keep the good if he it may purcliace. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Furnivall), p. 78. 
Of all people Ladies have no reason to cry down Cere- 
monies, for they take themselves sliglited without it. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 31. 
I saw also wimt I took to be the bed of a canal cut in 
between the liills, which possibly might be to convey 
water to the east. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 73. 

I take this defect among them to have risen from their 
ignox’ance. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 7. 

The great point, as I take it, is to be exorbitant enough 
in your demands. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 

22. To consider; regard; Wew and examine. 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 187. 
It is generally observed that modem Rome stands higher 
than the ancient : some have computed it about fourteen 
or fifteen feet, taking one place with another. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 458). 
Taken by themselves and considered as characteristics 
of the Institute sculptors, the obvious traits of this work 
might, that is to say, be adjudged eccentric and empty. 

The Century, XIJ. 19. 

23. To regard or look upon, -n-itli reference to 
the emotion excited; be affected by, in a speci- 
fied Tvay. 

Hence, Mardian, 

And bring me how he takes my death. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 13. 10. 
I am sure many would take it ill to be abridged of tlie 
titles and honours of their predecessors. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 204. 
I an't a man of many words, but I take it very kind of 
you to be so friendly, and above-board. 

Dickens, Domhey and Son, xvil, 

24. To accept the statements, promises, or 
terms of; close with. 

Old as I am, I take thee at thy word. 

And will to-moiTOW thank thee witli my sword. 

Dryden, Conquest of Granada, L, ii. 1. 

25. To assume as a duty or responsibility; 
undertake. 

This feende that toke this enterprise ne taried not, but 
in al the haste that he rayght he come ther. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 3. 
Our taken task afresh we will assay. 

J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 163). 
There was no man that would take charge of a galley ; 
the weatlier was so rougli, and there was such an amazed- 
ness amongst them. .Ifundai/CAiber'sEng. Garner, 1. 209). 
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26. To ascertain, as by computation or mea- 
surement: as, to take the rreiglit of anj’thing. 

He [the tailor] views with studious Pleasure 
Your Shape, before he takes your Measure. 

Pnor, Almn, i. 

The balance of our imports of grain, taken upon a num- 
ber of years, began to exceed the balance of our exports. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 10. 

S7. To contain; eomprobend ; include. 

He whom the whole world could not take, 

The Word, niiicli heaven and earth did make, 

Was now laid in a manger. 

D. Joiison, Hymn on the Nativity. 

We always take the account of a future state into our 
schemes about the concerns of this world. Bp. Atterhury. 

28. To include in a course, as of travel; visit. 

The next morning I went to Dassamonpeack and sent 
Pemissapan word I was going to Croatan, and tookc him 
in my way to complaino Osocon would liauc stole my 
prisoner Skico. 

Ralph Laync, quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Travels, I. 02. 

About a year since, It. B. and B. F. took that city, in the 
way from Frcderickstadt to Amsterdam, and gave them a 
visit. Penn, 'rravcla In Holland, etc. 

29. To resort to; liave recourse to; avail one’s 
self of; employ, as any appliance, means, or 
resource capable of service. 

The same Thursday at aftyr noon wc take our assys at 
the Mownte Syon, . . . and rode the same nypht to Bcth- 
lem. Porlcinyton, Diarie of Eng. Travcll, p. 40. 

There is a tide in the alfnirs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortiinc. 

Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 210. 

I tonke coach In companj with two courteous Italian 
gentlemen. Eeclyn, Diary, .May 18, 1(5 if). 

Take wings of fancy, and ascend. 

Tennyson, In ilemorlam, IxxvI. 

30. To need; require; demaiul: often used 
with an impersonal subject: as, tt inot all our 
strength to row ashore. 

How long do >ou think wiW take you to bring your 
thoughts together' Georye Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiil. 

31. To give; deliver. [Now rare.] 

There besydo is the Place whore oure Lord toke to 
Jloyses tho 10 (.’omanUementes of the Eawe. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 02. 
Pandarus pan hyn> the lutre take, 

And sejde, “Pardee! (Jod hath holpen us." 

Chancer, Trollus, il. 131s. 

Ho pane a rynp on to Clarlonas 
And she take h\ ni another for certoyn. 

(Jcncrydcs (E. C. T. S.), 1. tK37. 

32. To inflict, as a blow, on; hence, to fetch 
(a person or an animal) a blow; strike. 

Ector . . . toke his liorse with his hells, hastid before. 
Gird euon to the prekes with a prote jrc. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S X 1. C35U. 
The potter yn the neke hem Mr, 

To the pronde sonc he yede. 
i?oWn Uood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 21) 

A rascal takes him o’er the face, and fells him. 

J'letchcr, Humorous Lieutenant. II 2. 

Mr. William Vaux took Mr. Kniplilly a blow on the face 
Court anti 'JHmes of Charles /., I. .‘'•n. 

33. To betake: used rclle.xivcly. 

To alle the develles I n\e take, . . . 

But it was toM light to myt-olM* 

Rtnn. of the Hose, 1. 7090. 
Betcrc bote is noon to me 
Than to his inerej trull vie take. 

Uyrnrtstu Viryiu, etc. (1!. E. T .S.), p. 11. 
Art tliou a craftsman? take thee to tbine ortc, 

And cast o(f elouth. which loytreth in tlie Cainpes. 

Gascoiyne, Steele (Has (ed. Arbor), j). 07 
But for shame, and that I am a man at armes, I would 
runne away, and take me to my lops. 

Ileinvood, Four Prentises tif London (Works, cd. Ib74, 

(II. *220) 

34. To conduct; escort; convey; load or carry. 

Take tlic stranper to my liouho, 

And with you take tlie chain. 

Shak., C.of E., iv. 1. 30. 

So Enid took his charger to the stall. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

I’ll pet him to taAc me about, I only a country fellow, 
and lie up to ali tlie ways of town. 

Mrs. Olijdiant, Poor Gentleman, xli. 

35. 'With nouns noting or implying motion, 
action, or procedure: to do. make, perform, 
execute, practise, or the like, in this sense the 
verb and its object often fonn a perlrdirahls for tlie verb 
suppested by the object : ns, to take heyinniny, for to he- 
(fin; to take resolution, for to resolve ; to take a walk, for to 
walk; so also with to take one's way, course, journey, etc., 
and many other phrases noting progress or procedure. 

The synner took penaunce with pood entent, 

And lefte al his wickid synne. 

Jlymns to Viryin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 99, 
1 tooke my journey there hence by Concli towauls Paiis. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 14. 

Sound was the sleep he took, 

For be slept till it was noon. 

Lord John (Child's Ballads, I. 134), 


To secure him at home, he [Edward IV.] took Truce 
with the King of Scots for fifteen Years. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 20C. 

Prince Doria going a Horseback to take the round one 
Night, the Soldier took his Horse by the Bridie. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 54. 

O’er Scythian Hills to the Mcotian Lako 
A speedy F'light we’ll take. 

Congreve, Semele, ii. 1. 
If you please to action me, take your course. 

Gentleman Instructed, p. D25. {Davies, under action.) 


Asper (I urge it as your friend^ take heed, 

The days are dangerous, full of exception, 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 
(5) To take notice; pay attention ; attend; listen. 

God ne takth none hede of zuiche tales. 

Ayenhite of Inwyi (E. E. T. S,), p. 175. 
To take hold: commonly wuth of or on. (a) To get a 
grasp or grip : as, to take hold of a rope. 

Ten men . . . shall take hold of the skirt of him that Is 
a Jew, saying, We will go v/ith you : for we have heard 
that God is with you. Zeeh. viii. 23. 


We tooAr our last adieu, 

And up the snowy Splugcn drew*. 

2'ennyson, The Daisy. 
He (Sir Robert Peel) was called upon at a trying moment 
to take a step on which assuredly much of the prosperity 
of the people and nearly all the hopes of his partj’ along 
with his own personal reputation were imperilled. 

J. McCarthy, Hist. Own Times, six. 
Specifically— (a) To execute by artistic means, as a draw- 
ing or painting, or a photograph; also, to obtain a like- 
ness or picture of : as, to take a person or a landscape. 

Here is the same face, taken within this half-hour, said 
the artist, presenting her with another miniature. 

Uawthome, Seven Gables, xx. 
As the young people frisked about Innocently, Mr. 
Brackett and I succeeded in taking some half-dozen in- 
teresting and Instructive groups and single figures. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 626. 

(i) To make by writing; Jot down: ns, to take notes; 
licnce, to obtain in the form of notes or oilier memoranda : 
as, to take a speech In shorthand. 

A chleld *s nmnnp you taking notes. 

An’, faith, lie’ll prent It. 

Bums, Captain Grose’s Peregrinations, 
(c) In tntwic. to execute .at a specified rate of speed; 
hence, to adjust at u given rate: ns, to take tlie tempo 
slow ly. 

Tfie musical part of the service was, to begin with, 
taken slow — Incredlhly slow. 

ir. Be.sant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 9.'). 

36. To admit to soxual intcrcourso: said of the 
female.— Take care. See rare.— Take Ink, an order 
to pnt more Ink on a prlnthip-roller.— Taken aback. Sec 
a5aeAi.-To be taken In the malnort, to be taken 
with the malnort. Sec «iaim>r.~To bo taken sick, 
to become sick; fall ill.— To niako one tako the dust. 
.Sec dusC.— To take aback. Sec fnArn aback, uiuler 
rt6arAi. — To take account of, to note; mark; make a 
note (»f. 

This man walked about and took account 
Of all thought, said, and acted. 

/>roirm'ni 7 . How It Strikes a Contempomr)'. 

To take action, a dare, advice, a grinder. See the 
nouns.— To tako advantage of. iicc advantage. n.^To 
tako aim, to direct or level a weapon or a mi«silc at an 
object.— To take air. see oiri.-To tako a leaf out 
of one’s book. Sec hook.— To take amiss. See amiss. 
—To take a name In vain, an insult, a rise out of. 
Sec Tiamrl, iiuaiU, risel.—To take arms. See amS — 
To take a season, a seat, a side, a step, a turn. See 
the nomiB.— To tako a thing In snufTt. See snufi.— 
To take back, to withdraw ; recall ; rctnict. [Colloq.] 
I've dl«piistcd you — I sec that; but I didn’t mean to. 

I — I take it hack. Howell*. Silas Lapliam, xv. 

To take ball for. Sec bail^.—To tako battlet, to fight. 
And y In lih qiinrel took hataile 
Axcii iii> fadlr to nincml Ids mys. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 50. 

To tako bearings. Sec hcariny.—To tako bogt. See 
take breath, or to take a long breath, to 
pause, as from labor or exertion, in order Fo breathe or 
rest ; rest, refresh, or iccriill one’s self after fatigue. 
Before I proceed, I would take some breath. Bacon. 
The woiUl slumbered or took breath In his [Hippocrates’s] 
resolutions divers hundreds of > ears. Donne, Letters, xvil. 
To take by storm, by the hand, etc Sec the nouns. 
—To take captive. Sco ca 7 >fiir.— To tako cheekt, 
cold, counsel, courset. See the nouns.— To take 
down, (a) To lower tlic power, spirit, pride, or vanity of ; 
atiase; humtilo: ns, to take doirn n conceited upstart. 
Coinp.are to lake down a jwy, under peg. 

Doe you thlnke lie is nowc soe dnunperous an cnemyo 
ns he Is counted, or timt It Is soc liarde to take him downe 
as some supjioso? Sjn'ii^er, State of Ireland. 

Inn pood time thnt man both wins nnd wooes 
That ta?.rs his wife downe In her wedding shooea. 
Ileywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, II. 04). 
(5) To sw allow : n«, to faAr down a draught or a dose. 

Sir, kill me i-ather ; 1 will faAr down poison, 

Eat burning coals, do anything. 

B. Jonson, A’olponc, lit. G. 

(e) To pull down ; remove by taking to pieces : ns, to faAr 
down a bouse or a scafioldlnp. ((/)To put in writing ; write 
down; reconl; note: as, to faAr doim a eermon in short- 
hand ; to take doini a visitor’s address; to take down n w it- 
ness’s statement.— To take earth, In fox-hunting, to 
c’^enpe into it.s liole: said of the fox ; hence, figuratively, 
to conceal one’s self. 

Follow yonder fellow', and sco where he takes earth. 

Scott, Kenilworth, iv. 

To take effect. Scefjr<?rf.— To take exception. Sec 
cxcejition, 4.— To take fire, flay, foott, form. See tho 
nouns.— To take for granted. See yranfl, y. f.— To 
take French leave. See AYcncA.— To take heart. See 
Acarf.— To take heart of grace. See grace.— To take 
heed, (a^ To beware; be careful; use caution: often 
followed oy of or fo. 

I will faAr heed to my ways, that I sin not with my 
tongue. Ps. xxxlx. 1. 


(b) To gain possession, control, or influence. 

Sorrow shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. 

Ex. XV. 14. 

I pray, sir, tell me, is it possible 

That love should of a sudden take such hold? 

Shak., T. of the S., i. 1. 152. 

(c) To take advantage ; make use. 

Captaine Gorges tookc hold of ys opportunitie. 

Bradford, Tlymouth Plantation, p. 149. 

(d) To lay hold, for or as for management or adjustment. 
Some take hold of suits only for an occasion to cross 

some other. Bacon, Suitors (ed. 1887). 

To take horse. See Tior^i.- To take huff, to become 
huITy or pettish ; take offense. 

If the American actress came over, of course she would 
insist on playing VIolanto; then Miss Carmine would take 
huk. and there was sure to be a row t 

ys'hyte Melville, White Rose, II. vii. 

To take In. (at) To capture ; conquer. 

He hath mused of tak-ing kingdoms in. 

Shak., A. nnd C., iii. 13. 83. 

.Should a great beauty resolve to take me in with the 
nrtillcrj' of her eyes, it would be ns vain as for a thief to 
set ujion a new-robbed passenger. Suckling. 

(5) To receive; admit; give entrance or admittance to. 

]:>♦ our cognation to the body of the first Adam, we took 
in dentil. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 594. 

The captain told them w’c w'anted to take in water. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, II. i. 241. 
After a long day's journey of thirty-one miles, w’O 
reached a house whicli we liad been told took in travel- 
lers. B. Hall, Travels in N. A., II. 257. 

(c) To receive into one’s house: said of work undertaken 
to he done at home. 


His wife . . . had tried to help him support their fam- 
ily of >onng children by giving private lessons nnp by faA- 
iny in sewing. The Century, XXXVII. 33« 

(d) To inclose, fence, or reclaim, ns land. 

Fpon the sea-coasts are jiarccls of land that wonUl pay 
well for the taking in. Mortimer. 

((*) To encompass or embrace; Include; comprehend. 

This love of onr countr>' is natural to every man. . . . 
It takes in our families, relations, friends, and acquain- 
tance. Addison, Freeholder, No. 5. 

It may he supposed thtit this lake [Brulos],w’hich is now 
of so great an extent, takes t’/i all the other lakes men- 
tioned by tlm antients to the cast 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, I. IG. 
Specifically, to include In one’s course or e.xpericnco, as 
l>y seeing, visiting, or enjoying. 

'lliu Bensons would not be persuaded out of their fixed 
plan to take in . . . tho White Mountains. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgriniage, p. 293. 
( 0 To reduce to smaller compass ; make less in length or 
width ; contract ; brail or furl, ns a sail ; make smaller, as 
a garment. 

At night wc took off our main bonnet, and tooA* in all our 
sails, save our malncourse and mizzen. 

II’i’ntArop, Hist. New England, I. 21. 

Sure cvcrj’onc of me frocks must be taArn in, — it ’s such 
a skeleton I’m growing. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xliii. 
(^ 7 ) To receive Into the mind ; comprehend ; perceive. 

lie fooA* m tho sense of a statement ver>' slowly through 
the medium of written or even printed characters. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Flos.s, iii. 1. 

Wc only faAr I'n any discourse if onr memory retains the 
earlier uords while wc are hearing those which follow. 

Lotze, MIcrocosinus (trnns.), I. 220. 


(h) To accept as true; believe: as, he fooA- in whatever wo 
told him. [Colloq.] (0 To tako by subscription, as a mag- 
azine or newspaper. Compare dcf. 3 (r). [Eng.] 


Few working-class homes in England fail to take in some 
kind of paper on the day of rest. 

Nineteenth Century, X\. 110. 


(j) To dupe; cheat; gull. 

Hostess. I took you in last night, I say. 

Syntax. Tis true ; and if this bill I pay. 

You’ll faA'c me in again to-day. 

B’. Combe, Dr. Syntax’s Tour, i. 4. (Davies.) 


Some critics declared that Mr. Cobden had been simply 
faA-rn in; that the French Emperor had “bubbled" him. 

J. McCarthy, Hist. Own Times, xli. 

To take in hand. Sec hand.— To take in patlencet. 
See paficnre.— To take in the slack (naut.), to draw in 
tho loose or relaxed part of n rope until it becomes taut. 
— To take into account. See account. — To take into 
one’s confidence. See confidence , — To take into one’s 
head, to conceive the idea of ; form a plan or hitention of. 

Apparently Rousseau was an advanced boj', for, after 
these clerical duties were over, and he liad returned to 
Paris, he fooA* it into his own head to paint a \ lew of the 
Alontmartre hill. The Centunj, XLI. 573. 

To take into one’s own hand or hands, to assume the 
management or execution of, as a personal duty, right, or 
privilege. 



take 

They sufTcr not their council tn through with the 
re«olutloii Jiiul direction, as if it dcj)ende»l on them, hut 
take the matter back info their oivn hand*. 

liacon, Counsel (ed. IbST). 

In the pre-Conquest codes the owner s\as pcnerally al- 
lowed to take the law info /u> ojrn /<rt/if/,as in early Itoman 
law, and Ket hack his poods by force if lie could, no doubt 
with the assistance of his neighbours « here possible. 

Lncifc. Brit., XXIII. 232. 
To take Issue. Sec imte.—To take it ill. ScciVf.— 
To take it out of. {«) To obtain or extort reparation or 
Indemnity from; compel satisfaction from. (Colloq.] 

If any one steals anything from rnc. , . . and 1 catch 
him, I take it out of him on the spot. I gi\e him a jolly 
good hiding. 

Mayheiv, liOmlon Labour and London Toor, 1. 31. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bollin (as the saying is) took it out of the 
Inexhaustible [baby] in a shower of caresses. 

Diekem, Ourilutual Triend, iv. 13. 

(h) To exhaust the strength or energj* of. (Colloq.] 

They tried back slowly and sorrowfully, . . . beginning 
to feel how the run had taken it out of them. 

T. Uughee, Tom Brown at Rugby, I. 7. 
To take leave. See feares.— To take namsi. See 
nam 2 .— To take notice of or that, (a) To note ; mark ; 
observe. 

You are to take notice that the flsh lies or swims nearer 
the bottom, and in deeiier water, in winter than in sum- 
mer. /. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 105. 

In Bethlehem I took particular notice of their ovens, 
which are sunk down in the ground, and have an arch 
turned over them. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, II. i. 40. 
Puff. They were spies of Lord Burleigh’s. 

Sneer. But isn’t it odd, they were never taken notice of, 
not even by the commandcr-In-chief? 

Sheridan, The Critic, ii. 2. 

(h) To remark upon ; make mention of. 

I have something to beg of you too : which is not to 
take notice o/our Marriage to any whatever, yet a while, 
for some Reasons very important to me. 

Wycherlei/, Plain Dealer, v, 1. 
To take occasion. Sec occawon.— To take off. (a) To 
remove: as, to take o/ one's hat or gloves; to have one's 
beard taken off. (&)To remove or transfer to anotherplace ; 
as, take offVao prisoner to jail I take yourself off! (c) To 
make away with; put to death; kill. 

Whose execution takes your enemy off. 

Shak., Macbeth, ill. 1. 105, 
Till at last the wisdom of our Govemours thought it fit 
to take him [Jesus] off, and make him an example for Re- 
formers. SiilUngjlcct, Sermons, II. 1. 

(d) To deduct: used specifically of reduction of price. 

The justices decreed to take off a halfpenny in a quart 
from the price of ale. Sirift, iliscellanies, {Latham.) 
(c) To withdraw ; deprive, free, or relieve one of : as, to 
take responsibility off; to take off a curse. 

Your power and your command is taken off. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 331. 

Penitence docs appease 

The incensbd powers, and sacrifice takes off 

Their heavy angers. 

Fletcher {and another ?), Prophetess, iv. 1. 
(/t) To withhold ; hold back ; deter. 

No means either he, or yo letters write, could take off 
Mr. Sherlcy (t y»-’ rest from putting both y* Friendship and 
Whit-Angcll on generall accountc. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 2S0. 
It is ns plain that one great End of the Christian Doc- 
trine was to take Mankind offivom giving Divine Worship 
to Creatures. Stillingflcct, Sermons, III, vi, 

{g) To take in trading ; purchase. 

That vessel found courteous entertainment with him, 
and he took off all her commodities, but not at so good 
rates as they expected. 

Winihrop, Hist. New England, II, 245. 

(/t) To drink off ; swallow. 

Where she dranke tohimacupofpoysonedliquor; and 
hailing taken o/ almost halfe, she reached him the rest ; 
which after she saw he had drunke, she called upon her 
husbands name aloude. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 321. 
(i) To reproduce ; copy. 

It would, perhaps, be no impertinent design to take off 
all their models in wood, which might not only give us 
some notion of the ancient music, but help us to pleasanter 
instruments than are now in use. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 465). 
Hence— O') To personate; imitate; mimic, especially in 
ridicule. 

She was always mimicking. She took off the excise- 
man, and the farmers, and her grandmother, and the yerj* 
parson, — how she used to make us laugh I mimicking! 
why it was like a looking-glass, and the folks standing in 
front of it, and speaking behind it, all at one time. 

C. Jlcadc, Art; a Dramatic Tale, p. 1(4. 

To take offensJ. See offense. — To tako on or upon 
(one’s self), (n) To put on ; invest one’s self with ; fig- 
uratively, to assume, as a property, characteristic, or mode 
of being. 

Chiist our Lord took upon him the form of a servant. 

Milton, Church-Government, ii. 1. 
Thus it is that the grief of the passing moment takes 
upon itself an individuality, and a character of climax, 
which it is destined to lose after a while. 

Uaivthornc, Seven Gables, x>'i. 

((>) To assume as a duty or responsibility; undertake; 
take the bu^cn or the blame of. 

The good newes . . . appeased their fury; but condi- 
tionally that Ratliffe should be deposed, .and that Cap- 
talnc Smith would take upon him the government. 

IJuoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. ISO. 


C1G5 

.'^he loves me, even to suffer for iny sake ; 

And on h^reelf would iny refusal taW. 

Pnidcn, Tyr.ititiic Ix»%c, Iv. 1. 

(c) To lay claim to; arrogate, as i»ower or diiniily, to one's 
self. 

A Maid called La Pucelle, taking w/>o» her to be sent 
from God for the Good of I'rance, and to cxpil the Eng- 
lish. Baker, Chronicles p. isb 

band of critics who take upfni them to decide for the 
whole town. Sheridan, 'ihe Critic, L 1. 

(<i) To apply to one’s self. 

f)f goode men am I nought aga*!t, 

Kor they nole taken on hem no thjng. 

Whanne that they knowe al my inen\ng. 

Bom. of the Bose, I. C107. 

To take one down a buttonhole, to take one a but- 
tonhole lower, to lower one’rt iiilde or pretensions ; take 
one down a peg: used literally in the second quotation. 
[Colloq ] 

O, friar, you grow choleric . . . <»n my \vord. I'll take 
you d'j^cn a button-hole. Peele, Edward I., viii. 

ilaster, let me take yon a button-hole Imrer. Do you not 
see rotnpey is uncasing for the 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 706. 
To take one napping. See napi —To take one’s 
bells. See Wfi.— To take one’s chance. Sec chance. 
— To take one’s ease, to make one's self comfortable. 

Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn but T shall have 
my pocket picked'^ Shak., 1 lien. IV., iii. 3. 92. 

To take one’s gait. See gate-.— To take one’s life In 
one’s hand, to take mortal ri«ks ; act in disregard or de- 
fiance of personal danger. 

The other D’oungster) goes out on the frontier, runs his 
chances in enronnters witli wild animals, finds that to 
make liis way he must take hvf life in his hand, and assert 
his rights. The Century, XXXVI. 253. 

To take one's mark amiss, to go wide of the mark ; bo 
at fault ; mistake. 

Sir, you talk as if you knew something more than all 
the world doth : and, if I take not my mark amiss, I deem 
I have half a guess of you. 

Bimyan, nigrim’s Progress, p. 1C3. 

To take one’s part, to side with, stand by, or aid one. 

If the provost take our part . . . we may l)ell-the c.at 
with the best of them. Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, vii. 
To take one’s self seriously, to regard one’s conduct, 
opinions, etc., with exaggerated gravity, ns If above je.«t- 
ing; hence, to attacli a solemn importance to one’s self. 

Your solemn ass must needs take himself seriously; tlie 
man of deep, keen, quick perception of the ludicrous can 
never doso. B i:,’.J/rtrtin,Footprint8ofCharlesLamb,iii. 

To take one’s turn. See turn.— To take one tardyt. 
Sec tardy.— To take on the broadside. See broadside. 
—To take opportunity, to take occasion; turn to ad- 
vantage any incident, occurrence, or occasion. 

They tooAc oppcrtunitic, and thrust Levetenante Fitchcr 
out a dorcs, and would suffer him to comcno more amongst 
them. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 237. 

To take orderi, to take orders. See order.— To take 
out, (u) To remove from within a place, or from a num- 
ber of other things : as. to take an invalid out for a walk ; 
to take a book out of a librar>’. (6) To remove by cleansing 
orthelikc: as, to faic out a stain or a blot. (c)Toremove 
so as to deprive one of : as, to take the pride or nonsense 
out of a youngster ; the running took the wind out of him. 
(d) To obtain or accept as an equivalent: as, he tooA* the 
amount of the debt out in goods. 

Because of the old proverbe, ^Yhat they want in meate, 
let them take out in driiike. 

Ileyicood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, cd. 1874, II. 280). 
(c) To procure for one’s self; get issued for one’s own use 
or benefit: as, to fuAc out a patent or a summons. (/t)To 
copy : as, to take out a part from a manuscript play. 

O love, why dost thou in thy beautiful sampler set such 
a work for my desire to take out, which Is as much impos- 
sible? Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

Sweet Bianca, 

Take me this w'ork out. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 4. 179. 

To take over, (a) To assume the ownership, control, or 
management of. 

No sooner had Katkolf taken over the Moscow Gazette 
than lie devoted his attention w'holly to the Polish ques- 
tion. Contemporary Rev., LII. 610. 

Tlie consequence was a great increase in forced sales of 


take 

They both uv ting in an antechamber to the secrelar}- 
of vinte. the • i-h :unbae‘'a<!or. leaning to the w all In tint 
posture that h<- (■ ok th’' ham! of the ihiglirii nnib 
aid public-lj, ‘ I bold this place in ibc right of lb 


king 


mv nia'-tiT”; win h Mii.allpunctilio, being notrescntul by 
onrainbi^^a.b'r d tbit time, ga^e tlic .^p.iniard occ.adon 
t<. bni" that lu hud taken the hand f ran our aniba‘^.ulor. 
Laid Ilerhcrl if Vherbimj, Life (ed. lIowdls\p 136. 

To take the laboring oar. See f(T[("ri.— To take the 

law of. Same as to /lOt c t/ic /fite o/(w lilcb see, under fniri ). 

The other that rides along with him D Tom Toucbi. a 
fellow famous for taking the lair of ever>' body. 

Sjiectnlor, No. 122. 

To take the mantle, the measure of, the pas, the 
pledge the reins. See the nouns. — To take the oath, 
totakeadrink. [Slang, I'. S.l-To take thcroad. (fi)See 
road. {b)SrLmei\‘itotn}'-tothcrond. See road. {c)Theat., 
to go on a round of engagements and perfonnanccs fntm 
town to town, said of a tra\cling cotnpan> or show. -To 
take the say, the shilling, the shine out of, the sun, 
the test, the veil See the nouns. — To take the wall of, 
to pass (one) on that part of the road nearest the wall (tins, 
when there were no sidewalks, was to take the safest ami 
best position, usually yielded to the superior In nink): 
hence, to get the better of in any way. — To take the 
Wind out of one’s sails. See rat’D.— To take time by 
the forelock. See fordoek^.— To take to heart. Sco 
Totaketo one’s bosom.to marrj’.— To take to 
pieces, (fl) To separate into the component parts: ns, to 
take a gun or a clock to pieces, (b) To examine piecemeal ; 
dissect ; analyze; especially, to show Inherent weakness or 
defects in ; pick to pieces. 

The Duke of Bedford fooA the treaty, and in the conclu- 
sion of his speech the ministry, to jncccs. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 278. 

To take to task. See ta^A.— To take turns. See fum. 

— To take up. (n) To pick up ; lift ; raise. 

Who can take vp the Ocean In a spoone? 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p, 3. 
They who have lost all to his Subjects may stoop and 
take up the reward. Milton, Eikonoklastes, vl. 

(b) To take into one’s company, society, etc. 

You are to take soldiers up in counties as you go. 

Shak, 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 199. 
Our men, rctjTing to the water side, got their boat, and 
ere they had rowed a quarter of a myle towards Hatorask 
they tooke vp foure of their fellowcs. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 101. 

(c) To absorb : as, sponges take up water. 

The pleasures and pains of the higher senses are taken 
up into the emotion of beauty. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol,, p. 478. 

(d) To arrest ; take into custody. 

An officer patroles about the city (Cairol, more espe- 
cially by night; ... he takes up all persons he finds com- 
mitting any disorders, or that cannot give an account of 
themselves. Poeocke, Description of tlie East, I. 105. 
Policeman, take me up— 

No doubt I am some criminal ! 

ir. S. Gilbert, Plircnology. 

(c) To assume; enter upon : espouse: as, to fuA'c up a pro- 
fession ; to take up a quarrel. 

Fear not, Cesario ; take thy fortunes up. 

Shak., T. N., V. 1. 151. 
Soon as the evening shades prevail. 

The moon (oAcs up the wondrous talc. 

Addison, Paraphrase of Ps. xi-t. 

(/) To setup; begin. 

They shall take vp a lamentation for tliee. 

Ezek. xxvi. 17. 

(r/t) To encounter; challenge; oppose. 

One power against the French, 

And one against Glendower; perforce a third 
Must fnAc up us. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 3. 73. 

King Hcmy in the mean Time followed his Pleasures, 
and in June kept a solemn Just at Greenwich, where ho 
and Si.’ Charles Brandon took uji all Comers. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 250. 
{h) To meet and deal with ; treat or dispose of satisfac- 
torily ; settle or adjust properly. 

I knew when seven justices could not take up a quarrel. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 104. 
(t) To catch together and fasten : as, to take up an ortcrj' ; ■ 
to take up dropped stitches. 

A large vessel opened by incision must he taken up be- 
fore you proceed. Sharpe, Singer}’. 


land, of wliich much was taken over hy the European cred- .j. dissent, remonstrance, or rebuke. 

i-ortmyAfy €v., . .63-. One of his relations tooA him up roundly, for stooping 

(t) To receive ; derive. - - * • ■ 

In short, whatever and however diverse maybe their 


aims, the Gilds take over from the family the spirit which 
lield it together and guided it. 

English Gilds (E, E. T. S.), p. Lxxx. 
To take pains. Seepnmi.— Totake part in or wltb. 
See pnrc— To take pepper in the noset. See no^d.— 
To take pity upon, place, pleasure in, possession, 
pot-luck, precedence of, rank, root, scomt, shape, 
ship, shippingt, sight, silk, soil, stock, strifet, tent. 
Seethenouns.— Totakethe air. («)Seemrl. (6) To 
soar : said of birds. 

A bird is said to take the air when it seeks to escape^ hy 
tr}’irg to rise higher than the falcon. Encyc. Brit., IX. 7 
To take the bent. See bent^.— To take the hit in the 
teeth. Sec bifi.— To take the hull hy the horns. See 
buffi.— To take the coif, the cross, the crown of the 
causey, the essay t, the field, the foilt. See coif, crost^ , 
ermrn, etc.— To take the ground (naut.), to touch bot- 
tom ; run aground. 

** A few hours after xve lost sight of this brig,” said the 
boatswain, “the ship fooA the ground.” 

W. C. Russell, Sailor’s Sweetheart, xlv. 
To take the hand of or fromt. Same as to take the wall of. 


BO much below the dignity of his profession. 

R. L'Estrangc. 

(At) To stop ; bring to a stand. 

For a small piece of Money a man may pass quiet enough, 
and for the most part only the poor are taken up. 

Damiricr, Voyages, II. i. 78. 
(f) To occupy; employ; engage; engio""; as, to tale up 
room or time; to take up one’s attention. 

He is fuAen up with great persons; he ic not ♦o know 
you to-night. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

The men take them up [the public baths] in the morn- 
ing : and in the afternoon the women. 

Samhjs, TravaLles, p. 54. 

But his fault is onely this that his ininde is somewhat 
much (uArn rp with his mind, and his thoughts not loaden 
with any carriage besides. 

Bp. Earl', Mlcro-cosmograpliie, A Downe-rigbt Scholler. 

My flist (la>? at Naples were taken up with the sight of 
proee=rions which arealwa}sver}' magnificent in the holy 
we<k. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 421). 
(in) To obtain ; '^p' ' ideally, to procure on credit; borrow. 
[Colloq.] 



take 

My father could take up, upon tlie bareness of his word, 
five hundred j)ouiul, and live too. 

Dekkcr and D'cfcstcr, Northward IIo, ii. 1. 

He took ttp (honowed) £500 of Lawyer X., and he ban* 
kercd suter a biRger place, and then somehow he war bank- 
rupt. Jes'iopp, Arcndy, ii. 

(?i) To acquiie, as land, mining piopcrty, etc., by pur- 
chase from a government, or by entering claim, occupying, 
improving, or woiking, as prescribed by law. 

Jlaiy and ifr. Trowbridge have taien vp their Country 
to the Sontli West, and as soon as he has got our house 
built we are going to live theie. 

II. Jdniji^lc!/, Geoffry Hamlyn, p. 18.1. 

The facilities for takinp vp land [in settlement of Vir- 
ginia] . . . enabled the better disposed, whose solo crime 
liad perhaps been poverty, to obtain a fair stait. 

Johns Ilopkin.s Hist. Studies, Id ser., p. 11. 

(o) To accept; specidcally, in sportinp, to agree and re- 
spond to, as a bet, or a person betting 

Tlie ancients took vp c.Kperimcnts upon credit. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 14. 

(p) To comprehend; understand; take the meaning of. 
(Scotch. J 

I dinna believe ho speaks glide Latin neither; at least 
ho disna take inc t/p when 1 tell him the learned names 
o the plants. Scott, Hob Itoy, .\v. 

“I do not take jon up, sir." replied the Sergeant. 

lY. Maclcod. The Stalling, v. 
{q) To pay the amount (»r cost of: as, to take up a loan, 
note, or check ; to take up bonds.— To take up a quar- 
relt. Soc^nnm’L— Totakeuparms. SectotnAcarm.s'. 
—To take upon (one’s self). See to take on.— To talte 
up short, ace short. — To take up the cross, the cud- 
gels, the gauntlet, the glove, the hatchet, the run- 
ning. See the nouns. — To talce wind, sco trim/-.— To 
take with, to accejit or have as a comiianinn . hence, to 
let (a person) accompany or folbm one’s course of tliought. 

Soft you now, good Jlorgan Tigot. and take us uith ye a 
little, 1 pr.ay. V hat means your nisdum bj all this:' 

IMward I., II. 

To take with a grain of salt. scc>n/ti. = SjTi. 10. ^ic- 
ci'pt, etc. See receive. 

II. intraiifi. 1. To obtain ; roecivo ; acquire ; 
iieeomc a recipient, an owner, or a possessor; 
specifically, in law, to acquire or become cii- 
titloil to property, irrcspeclivo of act or e\- 
jircss assent: tlius, an infant tipon tlie death 
of liis fatlicr is said to fa/.c by descent or by 
will according' as the father’s estate is cu"! 
upon him by operation of law or Ijy testamen- 
tary act. 

Fur echo that n^ith, takith ; .and ho that isecliith. fyndith . 
and it shill be opii}de to a lunn kiiok>nk’i'. 

IIV/i/, Mat \li. S. 

AH things that the Father hath are mine - theieioie 
said I, that he shall take ui mine, and bliall slun it unto 
>uu. John .\i i. !'•. 

The exclusion of any elnim of the lu-vt of Kin to take 
under a resulting trust. Snjireuie Ctntrt Jiijiarter, X. so7. 

2. To remove; alistract; fij'imitivcly, to de- 
tract; deropfate: often followed 1»\ from. 

Behold, he takrih away, who c:in liituUi him? 

Job ix 12. 

To take /rum 

■J'he workmanship of Heaven l.s ail olfeiice 

As great ns to i-ndeavotir to add to it. 

Beau, and I'l , Kniglit of Malta, ill 1 

Ford’s grammatlc.al expti iments take ,frinn (he slrnidl- 
eltj of Ills diction, «liile the) alfunl no strength >\lial- 
e>er to his descriptions. 

ifijford, Introd. to Ford’s Mays, p. xhil 

3t. To take ])lace ; occur; result. 

And if so be that pecs liereaftei lake, 

As alda) haiipetli after anger game 

Chaucer, ■lioilus, iv. l.'iCJ. 
[The printed editions all liaie or iiisurt a he before fnAr, 
hut the MSS. do licit have it, and it Is objectionable on 
the score of meter | 

l-etcli him olf, fetch him «ilT * I am siiie he’s clouted, 

Bid I not tell )ou Inov 't«ould take^ 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, lii. 7. 

4. To take effeef ; work; act; operate. 

I have had htralegems ami amhuscadoes; 

Bill, God be thankeil, tliej have neier took! 

Beau and FI , M onian-llatcr, \. 2. 

Glad )ou gut through uith the jiock so well — it takes 
a second time, some s:i) — it's worse than lioni-ail. Ino eit, 
01 core. ,S. Judd, Maigaret, ii 

Rub the Polder in until it tnkc<(, which will be in a mo- 
ment. .SVt Anier., N. S., LIX. 2(}|. 

5. To liavc tlie desired effect ; lieiicc, to please; 
bo successful or popular: sometimes followed 
by with : as, the play tah'cs with a certain class. 

He piinted a w ill) Poeme called Hudibias, the lb st part 
. . . f'lnAc cxtiemely. Aubrey, Li> es (Samuel lJutier). 

He (.Mr. Hobbes) knew what would take, and be liked; 
ami be knew bow to c.xprcps it after a maiinei. 

Bp. Atterbury, SeimoiiH, I. {jj 

The style taki.^; the style pajs; and wb.it moie would 
)ou have’/ Kinyslcy, Two Ye.irs Ago, vil. 

6. To be disposed, inclined, or addicted ; espo- 
cially, to bo favorably disposed toward some 
person or thing: usnally followed by to : as, to 
take naturally to study; the dog seldom takes to 
strangers. 
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Certainly ho will ncx'er yield to the duke’s fall, being 
a young man, resolute, magnanimous, and tenderly and 
firmly alfectionatc w'here he takes. 

Court and Times of Charles I. 101. 

Somehow or other, she took to llutli, and Ruth took to 
her. //. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 32. 

M’hy do your teeth like cnickltng crust, and your organs 
of taste like spongy crumb, and your digestive contri- 
vances take kindly to bread rather than toadstools? 

0. IF. JJohnes, Poet at the Breakfast-table, ill. 

7. To bct.ako Olio’s self; have recourse ; resort, 
as to a place, course, means, etc.: with to. 

Bach mounted on his pmneing steed, 

And fooA* to travel straiglit. 

The Seven Champions of Christendom (Chil d’s Ballads, I. SO), 

A steamer In the mid-Atlantic enconnteredastorm, and 
was so shattered that all who could took to the boats. 

J. J’\ Clarke, Self-Culture, p, 2(M. 

M’clong to know the site of the church of Saint Michael, 
which our countrymen so stoutly guarded, till the Nor- 
mans, Norman-like, took to tliclr favourite weapon of fire. 

JI. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 376. 
Sf. To proceed ; resume. 

Now’ tunic to our talc, take there we Icfte. 

Destruction of Troy (C. E. T. .S.), 1. 747. 

9. To bo or admit of being taken, in any sense : 
used colloquially in many jihrases: as, to take 
sick ; specifically, of game, to bo caught. 

The small fish /uAc freely — some go hack into the water, 
the few in good cundltiuii into the basket. 

Froude, Sketches, p. 23S. 

“I hear my chillnns callin’ inc,’’6ez Brer Rabbit, sezee; 
. . . “my ole ‘ooman done gone en tuck mighty sick." 
fczce. J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, .xvii. 

Guns of xatioiiR sizes have been so constructed as to 
take jdeces and stow away in a small compass. 

ir. ir. Greener, The Gun, p. 78. 

10. To touch ; take hold. 

The cnuUcs are supported under their centres hy shoics 
on which the keel takes. Luce, Scatnatiship, p. 179. 

11. To bo a (good or bad) subject for a pho- 
tognapli : as. he tloes not take well. (Colloq.1 — 
To &lve and take, to olfer, «io. or say something, anti to 
receive the like In return : saitl witli reference to action 
wlilch takes place by turns or leclprocally, ns in a set-to : 
<iften u^ed attiibntlvely or substantively ; as, u yire^aiuB 
foAc policy; (he conversation was a sort of yire and take. 
—To take after, to pattern after ; Imitate ; resemble. 

An obstinate, itassloiiatc, self-wllletl boy ! — M'ho can he 
take after i The Rivals, ill. j. 

To take In with, to enter Into agreement with; make 
terms with. 

Men once plnccil fnAc in vith the contrary faction to 
that by which the) enter: thinking, belike, that they have 
their tlrst sure, and now aic ready for a new pittchnsc. 

Bacon, Fnetion (ed. 1^87). 
To take off, to set oft; pait : start ; sjirhig; spccincally, 
to start to leap, as a horse in taking a fence. 

If. when gi»lng at three parts speed, a horse’s feet come 
Ju«‘t right to /(tAvo/ (I n leaping a t»n.>okl, the mere momen- 
tum of his ttody would take him over a place lf> feet wide. 

Fneyc. Brit., XII. lO,'. 

The other (wo hcadwateis of the Hngli bear witness to 
imt less memorable vlclssliudes. The second of them 
ffiArt o/rfroin the Ganges nticnit forty miles eastwaid from 
the Bhaginittii. Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 44, 

To take on, to be agitated; disjday gicat e.xcUcincnt, 
grief, anger, or otlicr emotion. 

I take onnr, as one dotho that nlnycth hls sterakcls. jc 
tempesle FaByrare. {Halliuetl, widvr sterraeles ) 

liuly Bothwell could not make herself easy; jet sfie 
was .sensllile tiiat lier sister hurt her own cause b) foAiny 
on, as the inald-scivnnts call it, t«>o veheinentl). 

Scott, My Aunt Margaret's Mim>r, i. 

There's Missis walking atfont the drawing-ioom taking 
on nwfuL li'Avft’ Melville, M'hilo Rose, II. \.\ii. 

To take on one. Soe to take v}>on one.- To take to. 
(a) See defs (> and 7. (6) To set atxnit doing something; 
fall to , take a hand In ■ as, to faAe fo rising earl) ; to take 
focaid.sorldlllards.—Totakc toono’shcels. Sce/itWl. 
— To take to the road. See roa<f. — To take up. (n 0 
To stop; hidd iii». 

.Sir, It i.s time lotake vn. for I know (lint anything from 
this place, ns soon ns it is ceitain, Is stale. 

Donne, Letters, xlvil. 

Coz. Be not rapt si». 

Cont. Your ILvctilence wonhl be so, had you seen her. 

Ci'Z. Take vp, take vp. 

Maf-finyer, Great Duke of liorcncc, I. 2. 

(?d) To icforin. 

The GoiKl has borrowed old Bowman’s house hi Kent, 
ami is retiring thither for six week.s: I tell her she has 
III ed bo nikibli a life that she is obliged to go and take vp. 

Waljtole, Lctteis, II. 28. 
(c) To clear np: said of the weather. IlalUwcll. (Prov. 
Ihig I (//) To liegiii • as, school frtAriwp next week. (Scotch, 
atid local, U S j (r) To obtain a loan; bori'ow or obtain 
goods on ciedit. 

I w 111 fnAr i/;>. and biing myself in credit, sure. 

/>. Jonson, Every Man out of bis Ilninour, i. 1. 
(/) In mech., to close spontaneously, asn small leak in a 
steam-pipe or xvntcr pipe.— To tako upon (or on) one, 
to a«ismne a character or part ; play a specified r61e ; act ; 
followed by as or like. 

like some great borsc he paceth vp and downe, . . . 

And faAc.f vpon him hi cncli com)iany 

As If he held some petty monarchy. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 24. 


taker-off 

I will have thee put on a gown, 

And take vpon thee as thou wert mine heir. 

B. Jonson, Volponc, v. L 
To take up with, (a) To consort or fraternize xvith ; ac- 
cept as a companion or friend; keep company w’itli. 

Are dogs such desirable company to take vp vnlh ? 

South. 

lie takes vp with younger folks, 

"Who for his w’inc will bear his jokes. 

Swift, Death of Dr. Swift. 
(6) To put up with ; be satisfied with. 

^ye must faA-c vp ivilh w'hat can be got. 

Suift, To Abp. King, Oct. 10, 1710. 
(c) To adopt; embrace; espouse, as an idea or opinion. 

They itho French] fooA* vp unth theories because they 
had no experience of good government. 

Macaulay, Mirabeau. 

To take with, to side with. 

Where there is no eminent odds in sufficiency. It is bet- 
ter to take ivith the more passable than w’iththe more able. 

Bacon, Followers and Friends (ed. 1887). 

take (tiik), n. [= Icol. iak = Sw. Dan. tag; 
from the verb.] 1, The act of taking, in any 
sense. 

In such cases [as in angling and shooting] the pleasure 
of each successful throw needs to exert a lasting inJluencc 
on the mind, rendering it easy to go on for a long time 
without a take. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 153. 

2. That wliieh takes, (nt) Aniogic srell; achtimi; 
an enchantment. 

He lias a take upon him, or Is planet-struck. 

The Quack's Academy (1078) (Hark Slisc., II. 34). 
(1;) A sudden illness. Ilalliwell. [Frov. Eng.] 

3. That which is taken ; the amount or quan- 
tity taken, (fl) In hunting, fishing, etc., the amount 
of game cauglit or killed : as, a take or catch of fish. 

The yearly fnA-c of larks is 00,000. This includes sky- 
larks, wood-larks, tit-larks, and mud-larks. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor. II. GS. 
{!>) An appropriation or holding of land; a lease; espe- 
cially, in coalmining, the area covered by a lease for min- 
ing piirposes; a set. Compare focA-i, 9. [Eng.] 

.\t Marsh Olhhon a field of one hundred acres and an- 
other of twenty-five were divided about forty years ago 
into ))lots fiom onctooncaiul a half acres, witli larger 
takes up to fourteen or fifteen acres in grass. 

Nineteenth CcnUirii, XIX. 012. 
(r) Injminting, the portion of copy taken at one time hy 
a Compositor to he set up in type. Also taking, (rf) Re- 
ceipts, as fi'om a sale; sjiecincally, in thcat. language, the 
amount of money received from the sale of seats before tlie 
opening of thedoorson Ihcnightof a performance.— Fat 
take. See/nG. 

taket. An obpoloto past participle of take. 
take-heed (tak'hed'), ». Caution; prudonco; 
circumspection. [Bure.] 

1 know yon want good diets, and good lotions, 

And, in your plcasuics, gooil takc-hced, 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 

take-in (tak^n), Ii. 1. Deception; friuul; im- 
position. [Colloq.] 

Anybody that looks on the hoard looks on us as cheats 
and humbugs, and thinks thntour catalogues are alUnAvft. 
in. Mayhew, I.ojidon Labour and London Poor, 1. 320. 

Ilcnco — 2. The person choating: as, ho is a 
Imnibng and a take-in. [Colloq.] 
takelf, ». and r. A Middle English form of 
tackle. 

taken^ (tu'kn). Past participle of take. 
taken-t, v. A Middle English form of token. 
take-off (tuk'of), n. 1. The act of taking off, 
in any sense : especially, an imitation or mim- 
icking; a caricature; a burlesque representa- 
tion. — 2. Tho point nt which one takes off*; 
specifically, tho point at xvhich a leaper rises 
from the gi'ound in taking a fence or bar. 

A hog-backed stile and a foot-board, four feet odd of 
stjong timber uith a slippery takC'OjT, aie to liiin articles 
of positive refreshment and lelief. 

Whyte Melville, M’hitc Rose, IT. xv. 
3. In croquet, a stroke by which tho player's 
ball is driven forward in tho lino of aim or near- 
ly so, and tho ball it touches is barely moved or 
even allowed to remain undisturbed, 
taker (ta'ker), ». [< take -h -tri.] One wlio 

takes, in any sense; specifically, a puiweyor. 
As for cajions ye can gette none, 

The k'y’ngys taker toke up eche one. 
Interludcofthciiij. Klcnxcnts, n. d. {Ilalliwell ) 
Cheerful and grateful fnArrx the gods love, 

And such as wait their jileasurcs with full hopes. 

Flctchcr{and anothcr't), Prophetess, I. .3. 

The taker of a degree . . . received the title of Danisch- 
mend — a Persian word, signifying “ Gifted with Know- 
ledge." J. Baker, lUrkey, p. 150. 

taker-off (tri'kcr-6f')j b. One who takes off or 
rcniox’cs; specifically, in printing, W \q workman, 
usually a boy, xvho takes from a printing-ma- 
chino each sheet ns soon as it is printed. [Eng.] 
In the United Slates this workman is called a Jlier ov jhj~ 
hoy. When tho delivery of sheets is done automatically, 
the ai»i)anitus is called a jhj. 

The sheets are removed singly hy an attendant called a 
takvr-uf, or by a mechanical automatic arrangement called 
a flyer. Enene /^nV.. XXIII. 706. 
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takett, A Middle English form of tacket- 
take-up (tak' up), In mecli.: (o) Any device 
hy winch a flexible hand, belt, rope, or tie 
maj' be tightened or shortened, (i) In many 
machines, any one of a variety of deduces by 
which, when a part of the material is fed for- 
ward to be acted upon, that which has already 
been treated is wound upon a roller or other- 
wise “taken up.” Also called takc-iip motion. 
Such devices are used in looms, and in many other ma- 
chines for the manufacture and treatment of textile fab- 
rics, paper-hangings, oilcloth-printing, etc. \yorm-gear- 
ing or ratchet-motions are features of most of them, (c) 
In a sewing-macliine, a device for drawing np 
the slack of the thread as the needle rises. 

A sewing machine, and a take up and tension for sewing 
machines, form the subject of three patents. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LVIII. 138. 
takie (tak'i), n. [Syr.] The skull-cap of the 
Eastern peoples of Syria, and those of the des- 
ert country. It is similar to the tarboosh, hut is worn 
onlyhy persons of some wealth, or bj’ those who inhabit 
the towns. 

takigrafy (ta-Mg'ra-fi), n. A common phonetic 
spelling of fachygraj)]^/. 

taking (ta'king), 7J. [Verbal n. of tal'Cj r.] 1, 
The act of one who takes, in any sense. — 2. 
The state of being taken ; especially, a state of 
agitation, distress, or perplexity; predicament; 
dilemma. 

Well, I may jest or so ; hut Cupid knows 
My taking is as had or worse than hers. 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iii. 3. 
Waked in the morning with my head in a sad taking 
through the last night’s drink, which I am very sorrj’ for. 

Pepgs, Diary, April 24, 1001. 

3. That which takes, (nt) A blight; a malignant 
influence. 

Bless thee from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking! 

Shak., Lear, ili. 4. ul. 
Hence— (6) An attack of sickness; a sore. llaUiwdl. 
[Prov. Eng,] 

4. That which is taken, (a) pt. Eeceipts. (Colloq.l 
There are but few [London crossing-sweepers) I have 

spoken to who would not, at one period, have considered 
fifteen shillings a bad week’s work. But now “the tak- 
ings" are very much reduced. 

Magheic, London Labour and London Poor, II. 528. 
The average takings of the [electric] road are $1,250 a 
week, as against $750 for horses. 

Sci. Ainer., S., LXIII. 300. 
(t) In printin';, same as take, 3 (c). (Tre, Diet., III. 040. 
taking (ta'Mng), a. 1. CaptivatiDg; engag- 
ing; attractive; pleasing. 

To say the truth, It is not very taking at first sight. 

Cotton, in Walton's Angler, ii. 237. 
She's dreadful . . . When she gets talking, you 

could just stop there forever. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxiiv, 

2t. Blighting; baleful; noxious; spreadingcou- 
tagiou; infectious. 

strike her young bones, 

You taking airs, with lameness! 

Shak., Lear, iL 4. ICO. 
Come not near me, 

For I am yet too taking for your company. 

Fletcher (and another). False One, iv. 3. 

3. Easily taken; contagious; catching. [Col- 
loq.] 

takingly (ta'king-li), adv. In a taking or at- 
tractive manner. 

So I shall discourse in some sort takingly. 

Beau, and FI., Woraan-IJater, iv. 2. 

takingness (ta'king-nes), n. The quality of 
pleasing, or of being attractive or engaging. 

All outw.'ird adomings . . . have something in them of 
a complaisance and takingness. 

Jer. Taylor (d), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 41. (Latham.) 

taking-off (ta'king-6f'), n. 1. Removal; spe- 
cificaTl}^ removal by death; killing. 

Let her who would he rid of him devise 

His speedy taking of. Shak., Lear, v. 1. 05. 

2. In printing, the act of taking sheets from 
a printing-machine. [Eng.] —Taking-off board, 
the hoard or table on which the taker-off places sheets 
newly printed. [Eng.] 

taky (ta'ki), a. [< take + -i/t.] Capable of 
talang, cajitivating, or charming; designed to 
attract notice and please; taking; attractive. 
[Colloq.] 

Mr. Blyth now proceeded to perform by one great effort 
those two difficult and delicate operations in art techni- 
cally described as “putting in faty touches, and bringing 
out bits of effect.’’ IT. Collins, Hide and Seek, i. 9. 

tal, tala (tal, ta'ljl), n. [E. Ind., < Skt. tdJa.'] 
The jiii\myTU.-pii\m,JBorassi(SjlahcUifonnis. See 
palmyra. 

Talseporia (tal-e-pd'ri-il), n. [NL. (Zeller, 1839), 
< Gr. ra7jinzupia, hard work, severe labor, < ra7ai- 
TTwpof, ha\nng suffered much, much-enduring, 
prob. a collateral form of equiv. ra7ia7:eipiog, < 


TAfiv, endure, + irEtpav, go through, try: seepi- 
raie.'] A genus of tineid moths, typical of the 
family Talseporiidai, having twelve-veiued fore 
wings, and in the male both palpi and ocelli, it 
includes certain European sac-bearing species formerly 
included in tlie family Psyehidse. T. pscudobombycella 
is one of the best-known species. 

TalseporiidcB (taPe-po-ri'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Talsepoi'ia 4* -n7a?.] A family of tineid moths, 
formerly placed among the Bomhyces, and in- 
cluding the genera Talseporia and Solcnohia. 
It differs markedly from the Psychidic, in which it \vas 
formerly put, by the non-pectinate male anteniiaj, by the 
presence of legs and antenme in the female, and by the 
fact that the pupa woiks its way almost entirely out of 
the larval case. The larvrc live in triangular silk-lined 
bags, to which bits of wood or sand are attached, and the 
female motlis resemble those of the Psychidie in being 
entirely wingless. 

talapoin (tal'y-poin), n. [Eormerly also tcla- 
poin, tallajtoi'^ tattipoie, talipoi, iallopin; Pg. 
tatapuo, formerly tatapoi/, It. tnlapoi, etc. ; of 
obscure E. Ind. origin.] 1. A Biiddblst monk 
of Ceylon, Siam, etc. 

In Pegu they haue many Tallipoies or priests, which 
preach against all abuses. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 2G1. 

How explicitly Buddhism recognizes such ideas [belief 
in spirits] may be judged from one of the questions of- 
flci.any put to candidates for admission as monks or tala- 
poinjt — “Art thou nffiicted by madness or the other ills 
caused by giants, witches, or e\ il demons of the forest and 
mountain?" F. Ii. Tylor, Piim. Culture, II. 125. 

2. In roo7., a monkey, Cvrcopiihccus talapoin. 



talaria(ta-la'ri-a), n.pl. [L., ncut.pl. of talaris, 
of or pertainmg to the aukle, < talus, the ankle, 
the anklc-bono : see talus.'] 

In classical myth, and ar- 
ch<Tol., the sandals, bear- 
ing small vings, worn 
characteristically by Her- 
mes or Jklercury and often 
by Iris and Heos (Dav.'n), 
and by other dmnities, as 
Eros and tho Fiu-ies and 
Harpies, in late or summary 
representations of the deity the 
sandals are sometimes omitted, 
so that the wings appear as if 
growing from the ankles, one 
on each side of tlic foot. Some- 
times, especially in archaic ex- 
amples. the talaria have the 
form of a sort of greaves bear- 
ing the wings much higher on 
tho leg. They symbolize the 
faculty of swift and unimpeded 
passage through space, 

talaric (ta-!ar'ik), a. [< 

L. talaris, of or pertain- 

ing to the ankle; seo fa- Una of the older or greave- 

laria.] Pertaining to tho 
ankles: especially in the 

phrase talaric chiton or tunic, of Greek antiquity 
— that is, one reaching to the ankles or feet, 
as the long tunic of the Ionian Greeks. 

A w'oman clothed in a sleeveless talaric chiton with 
diplois. B. V. Head, Uistoria Numoruro, p. 177. 

talbot (laybqtl, 71. [Probably from the Talbot 
family, who bear the figure of a dog iu their 
coat of arms.] If. A kind of hound, probably 
the oldest of the slow'-hounds. Tins dog had a 
broad mouth, verj’ deep chops, and very long and large 
pendulous ears, was flnc-coated and usually pure-w'hite. 
This was the hound formerly known as St. Hubert’s breed, 
and is probably the original stock of the bloodhound 

Jesse says the earliest mention of hloodhounds was in 
the reign of Uenrv III. The breed originated from the 
talbot, which was brought over by William the Conqiieior, 
and seems to have been very similar to tlie St. Hubert. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 189. 

2. In her., a dog, generally considered as a 
mastiff, represented with hajiging ears, and tail 
somewhat long and em-led over the back: it is 
represented walking unless otherwise blazoned. 



Behold the eagles, lions, talbots, bears, 

The badges of your famous ancestries. 

Drayton, Baron’s W'’ars, ii. 27. 
Talbot’s head, in her., a bearing representing the head 
of a large dog with hanging ears, sometimes freely treated, 
having a long and forked tongue issuing from the mouth. 
It is common both as a bearing on the escutcheon and as 
a crest. 

talbotype (t^l'bo-tip), n. [< Talbot (see def.) 
+ type^ A photographic process invented by 
an Englishman, W. H. Fox Talbot, in which 
paper prepared in a particular manner is used 
instead of the silver plates of Daguerre: same 
as calotypc. 

Talbot published, six months before the discovery of the 
Daguerreotype, his process with the chloride of silver ; and 
the year follow'ing the Calotype, or, as it is now frequently 
denominated, the Talbotype, was made known. 

Silver Sunbeam, p. 171. 

talc (talk), 71. [Formerly also talk, talck = D. 
G. Dan. Sw. talk; < F. talc — Sp. ialco, talque 
= Pg. It. talco (MXi. talcus, NL. also talcu7n) = 
Pers. iaJq, < Ar. talq, talc.] A magnesian sili- 
cate, usually consisting of broad, flat, smooth 
laminro or plates, unctuous to the touch, of a 
shining luster, translucent, and often transpa- 
rent when in very thin plates, its prevailing colors 
are white, apple-green, and yellow. There arc three prin- 
cipal varieties of talc — foliated, massive ^including soap- 
stone or steatite), and indurated. Indurated talc is used 
for tracing lines on wood, cloth, etc., instead of chalk. Talc 
is not infrequently formed by the alteration of other min- 
erals, particularly the magnesian silicates of the pyroxene 
group ; thus, rensselaerite is talc pseudomorphous after 
P5Toxene, and a fibrous form of talc (sometimes called 
agalitc), pseudomorph after enstatite, is found at Edwards, 
^ew York, and when finely ground is used in giving a 
gloss to paper. Talc is also used as a lubricator, and ste- 
atite or soapstone for hearthstones, etc. 

AH this promontory seems to have been the kingdom of 
Carpasia. I observed in this part a great quantity of talc 
in the hills. Pocoeke, Description of the East, II. f. 218. 
Oil of talct. See oi7. 

talc (talk), V. t. [< talc, ».] To treat or rub 
with talc : as, in photography, to talc a plate to 
which it is desired to prevent the adherence of 
a film, 

A glass plate is first cleaned, talced, and collodionized. 

The Engineer, LXVL S34. 

talca gum. Seo gum arabic, under gxnn*^. 

Talchir group, [So called from Tdlchir, one of 
tho tributaty states of Orissa, in India.] In 
gcoL, the lowest division of the Gondwana se- 
ries, a group of rocks of importance in India, 
consisting chiefly of shales and sandstones, 
which are almost entirely destitute of fossils, 
although having a maximum thickness of 800 
feet, and extending over a wide area. The Gond- 
wana system is believed by the geologists of the Indian 
Survey to range in geological age from the Permian to the 
Upper Jurassic. 

talcite (tal'sit), n. [< talc + -ifei.] 1. Amas« 
sive variety of talc. — 2. A kind of muscovite. 

talcky (tal'ki), a. [< ialc{k) + -yi.] Talcosc. 
Also spoiled talky. 

talcochloritic (taFko-klo-rit'ik), a. [< talc + 
chloj'itc 4* -ic.] Containing both talc and chlo- 
rite; as, talcochloritic schist. 

talcoid (tal'koid), a. [< talc 4- -Old.] Pertain- 
ing to, resembling, or characterized by the 
presence of talc. 

talcomicaceous (taPko-ml-ka'shius), a. [< talc 
4- tnica 4- -accoiii'.] Containing both talc and 
mica: as, ffl7co»i/caccoK8 schist. 

talcose (tal'kos), a. [< talc 4* -osc.] Contain- 
ing talc ; made up in considerable part of talc. 
—Talcose granite. Same as jproioyine.— Talcose schist 
or slate. Same as talc schist. 

talcous (tarkus), a. [= F. ialqucux; as talc 
4- -0H5.] Same as talcose. 

talc-ScRist (talk'sbist), 7i. A rock consisting 
largely of talc, and having more or less of a 
schistose or foliated structure. It is one of the 
rocks forming together the crj’stnlline schist series, most 
of which are believed to be altered sedimentarj’ rocks. 
See slated and schist. 

Many rocks have been classed as talc-schist which con- 
tain no talc, but a hydrous mica. These have been called 
by Dana hydro-mica-schists. Tale schist is not specially 
abundant, though it occurs in considerable' mass in the 
Alps (Mont Blanc, Monte Eosa, Carinthia, ctc.\ and is 
found also among the Apenninc and Ural Mountains. 

Geikie, Text-Book of Geology ( 2 d ed.), p. 150. 

talcum (tal'kum), u. [NL.: see fa/c.] Tale; 
soapstone .—Talcum powder. See powder. 

tale^ (tfil), n. [< ^lE. tale, < AS. talu (in comp. 
7 ct/-), a number, reckoning, also speech, voice, 
talk, tale; cf. gctsel, number, reckoning, di- 
risioii; = OS. tala = OFries. tale, tele = MD. 
talc, miTuber, speech, language, D. tal, num- 
ber, iaal, speech, language, = !&ILG. tal, num- 
ber, reckoning, count, tale, speech, plea, LG. 
taal, number, speech, plea, = OHG. zala, MHG. 
cal, G. cahl, number, = Icel. tal, a number, 



tale 

talk, conversation, tale, tala^ a number, speech, 
= Sw. tal, number, speech, = Dan. taJc, speech, 
talk, discourse, tal, number; cf. Goth. *tals in 
deriv. ialzjan^ instruct. Hence r., 

and talJc^. For the relation of the two senses 
‘number’ and ‘speech,’ cf. rimc^^ ‘number’ and 
‘tale.’] If. Number. 

The talc of tliritti, thet is of tUrisithe ten. 

Aycnhitc of Jmvyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 234. 

2. Numbering; enumeration; reckoning; ac- 
count; count. 

To nem you the niowmbcr naytcly be talc, 

There were twenty and too. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T S.), 1. 274G. 
Tlie lawyer, that sells words by weight and by talc. 

llamloljihy Commendation of a Pot of Good Ale. 
Both number twice a day the milky dams; 

And once she takes the tale of all tiie lambs. 

Dryden, tr. of ViigU’s Eclogues, iii. 61. 

3. A number of things considered as an ag- 
gregate ; a sum. 

PUia. Jew, I must have more gold. 

Bar. tVby, want'st thou any of thy talc? 

PUia. Jfo, but three hundred will not serve his turn. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. 6. 
To know, to esteem, to love — and then to part. 
Makes up life’s talc to many a feeling heart. 

Coleridge, On Taking Leave of . 

Now ^faggie's tale of visits to Aunt Glcgg Is completed, 
I mean that we shall go out boating everj’ day until she 
goes. Ocorge Pliot, Mill on the Floss, vl. 18. 

4t. Account; estimation; regard; heed. See 
to give talc, below. 

He wrogten mnnige [sinne] and bale, 

Of that mlgt is litcl tale. 

Ocnciin and Exodus (U. E. T. S.), 1. 

5t. Speech; language. 

Bigamic Is unklndc (unnatural] thing, 

On englcis tale, twle-wlilng. 

Genesis and Exodus (T., E. T. S.), 1. 450. 

6f. A speech; astatomont; talk; conversation; 
discourse. 

In one swithc deselc halo, 

Idjerde Ich holdc greto tale 
An ulc and one ni3tingale. 
and yiyhtingalc, 1. 8 (Morris and Skeat, I. 171). 
She tliat was with sorwc oppressed so, 

That in elfcct she noght Ills tales hcnle, 

But here and ther, now here a worde or two. 

Cltaueer, Troilus, v. 178. 

7. A report of any matter; u relation; n ver- 
sion. 

Evc>7 longue brings In a several tale, 

And e\ery(rt/c condemns me for a villain. 

Shak., KIch. Ill , v 3. 101. 
Mair of that tatll he tohl to me, 

The (iiihilk he sal<! he pane. 

Battle of Jlalrinnes (Cluld's llallatls, t'll. 219). 
Bird.s . . . piped their Valentines, and unke 
Desire In me to infuse my tale td love 
In tlie (ihl king's ears, «ho jiroinisetl iitlp 

Tennyoin, l’rltice‘‘S v. 

8t. In law, a (■oiint; a declaration. 

Tlie declaration, narratio, or count, anlicntly called tlio 
tale, in wlitcli the plaintiir sets forth his cause of com- 
plaint at length. BlacKstone, (.’om , III. x\. 

9. An account of an as«5crtod fact oreireuin- 
stanec; a rumor: a report; especialiy, an i<lle 
or malieioiib r.tory: a piece of go^siji or slan- 
der; a lie: as, to tell fu/t.s. 

Pilgrimis and jialmcrs . . . 

Wenten forth In hure way \\ ilh meny vn->v) pc (ales, 
And lumen leue to Ijc al hure Ijf-tlinc. 

PitTs Plfiinnan ((’), 1. 19. 
In thee arc men [margin, men of slanders] that cany 
tales to shed blood. Ezek. \xll. 9. 

The talc revived, the lie so oft o'erthrown. 

Pojtc, Prol. to Satires, 1. 3r>0. 

10. A naiTative, oral or written (in prose or 
verse), of some veal or imaginary event or 
group of events; a story, either true or ficti- 
tious, having for its aim to ploa.se or instruct, 
or to preserve more or loss remote hi.storical 
facts; more especially, a story displaying em- 
bellishment or invention. 

With a talc fors-ooth he eommclh vnto jou ; with a talc 
«hich luildeth children from play, and old men from the 
chimney corner. Sir P. Sidnry, Apol for I’oetrie. 

Life Is aa tedious as a twice-told talc 
Vexing the Uiill ear of a druusy man. 

ShaK , K. John, iii. 4. 10^ 
Mine is a tale of Flodden Field, 

And not a histoiy. Marmioii, v .'IJ. 

Old wives’ tale, or old men’s talet, a Jiroverbial ex- 
pression for any talc of a legendaiy ehaiacter, dealing 
usually with the marvelous. 

I am content to drive away the time with an old in'ccs' 
winter’s talc. Peclc, Old M'ivea’ Tale (cd. Bullen), 1. 99. 
I find all these but dreams, and old men’s talcs. 

To fright unsteady youth. Ford, ’Tis Pity, i. 3. 

Out of tale, without talet, without number; more than 
can be numbered 
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Thannc wyndeth lii zuo uele defautes, and of motes and 
of doust ivyth-oute tale. 

Ayenhitc of Invnji (E. E. T. S.), p. lOS. 

Tale of a tub. See f«6.— Tale of naughtt, a thing of 
no account ; a mere trillc. 

Allc suche prestes, 

That han noyther kunnynge ne kynne but a croune (ton- 
suie] one, 

And a tytle, a tale ofnoustc to his lyflodc at myschiefe. 

Piers Plowman (B), xi. 291. 

To he (or jump) In a (or one) talet, to agree ; concur ; be 
in accord. 

Tore God, they are both in a talc. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 2. 33. 
All generally agreeing th.at such places [heatien and hell] 
there aie, but how inhabited, by whom gouerned, or what 
betides them that arc transported to the one or the other, 
not two of them itotqic in one talc. 

Xashc, Pierce Pcnilcsse, p. CC. 
To Mve talet, to make account ; set store ; take notice ; 
heed. 

Of gyle nc of gnbhyngc gyuc (hcl ncuere tale. 

i’iVr.9 Plowman (B),xix. 4.61. 
Thcrof yeve I lytcl tale. Jtoin. of the Itose, 1. C375. 

To hold talet. See hohP.—To tell one’s (or Its) own 
tale or stor^ to speak for one’s self or itself ; be self-ex- 
planatory.— To tell talet. Same as to give talc. 
lie nas but seven yeer old, 

And therforelltcl tale bath he told 
Of any dreem, so holy was Ids licrlc. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 200. 

To tell tales, to play tlie Informer. 

The only remedy Is to bribe them with goody goodies, 
that they may not tell tales to papa and mamma. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 
To tell tales out of school (fonnerly, forth of school), 
to reveal secrets ; disclose conlldentlal matters. 

\Vc have some !»cws at Cnnibridgc, but It Is too long to 
relate ; besides, 1 must not tell tales jfvrth of school. 

Court and Times of Charles L, II. C5. 
Unit of tale. Sec iini7. = Syii. 10. Bomance, etc. See 

jioiri, «. 

talei (till), r. i. [< ME. talcti, < AS. talian, 
spenk, tell, count, think (= OS. lalOn = OIIG. 

JlIIG. :aht, G. :tililcn, inimhcr, reckon), 
< lali(, nnmher, talc: sec tn/cl, «. Cf. MO, r.] 
To speak; (liscourso; telltales. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng.] 

Vc shnpen yow to talen and to pleyc. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 772. 
IVlmn they this stratinge vessel sigh 
(’ome in and hath his sallc avalcd; 

The town tliend liath spoke and taled. 

(foieer, Conf. Amant., vlil. 

tale-, ». ^90 (del. 

talea (ta'le-ij). ». [L.: see t«i 7 -.] In /,«/., a 
entting for propagation. 

talebearer (tal'har'er). w. One wlio tells talcs 
likely tobrceil inisobief; one who enn'ics stories 
aiul inakes iniscbief by bis oflieiousness. 

Where there Is no talelnarer, the strife ccasetli, 

Prov. wvl. 20. 

talebearing (tarimr^iiig), n. [< (ak^ + hcar^ 
iug.] Tbo net of sprondiiig talc«5, osi>cci:illv 
sucli as nro oitbor nutruo or in some way dotn- 
inoutnl to tlio poison concerned, 
talebearing (tarbnr^ing). a. Spreading stories 
or reports wlnrh are likely to do Imrin. 
tale-book (tarinik). a* Astory-book. [Dare.] 

I spent It in reading lote-books, and tale.hooks, and 
I»lay Itooks. Baxter, Self-Denial, xxi. 

tale-carriert (tarkarM-er), «. A talebearer. 

Spirits called spies nnd tale earirr*. 

Xadw. Pierce Pennes>e, j). SO. 

taleful (tarful), o. [< fofol + -/«/.] Abound- 
ing with stories. 

The cottage hind 

Hangs o’er th’ enlivening bl.azc. and taleful there 
Ilecounts Ills slmido frolic. Thomson, Winter, 1. 90. 

Talegallinre (taFe-ga-li'uG). «• [NL., < 

Talcgnllu.'i + -/m.t.] A subfainilvof .Megapotb- 
f/,T or mound-birds, t^^dfied by the genus Talc- 
guUus, including tlie brusli-turkeys of the Aus- 
tralian nnd Papuan regions, and tlio Mega- 
(’(jfhaloii malt IP of (Vlebos. (r. /»'. Gratj. 
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Talegallus (tal-e-gal'us), n. [NL. (Lesson, 
1826), also Takgalla (Lesson, 1828), Tallcgallus 
(Schlegel, 1880), said to be compounded of a na- 
tive name + L. gaJlus, a cock.] Tlie represen- 
tative genus of Takgallinee, containing the true 
brush-turkey, as T. lathaini of Australia, and T. 
cuvicri of New Guinea. See hrush-iurlay, and 
cut in preceding column. Also called Aketura, 
Akctnira, or Alectorura, and Cathetunis. 

tale-mastert (tal'mas''''ter), n. The author or 
originator of a tale. 

'‘I tell you my talc, and my tale-master" ... is essen- 
tial to the begetting of credit to any relation. 

Fidler, General Worthies, xmII, 

talent^ (tal'ont), ??. [< < OP. talent, 

a talent, also will, inclination, desire, F. talent, 
a talent, also ability, a man of ability, = 
Pr. ialcn, talant, ialan, a talent, also will, in- 
clination, desire, = Sp. Pg. It. taknto, a talent, 
also "will, inclination, desire, = D. G. Sw. Dan. 
talent, gift, endowment, = Ir. talaini, a talent, 
talian, (3ael. ialann, a talent, faculty, < L. ialcn- 
turn, a Grecian weight, a talent of money, ^IL, 
also will, inclination, desire, < Gr. T6.7.av7ov, a 
balance, a particular weight, esp. of gold, a sum 
of money, a talent (see def.), < •/ raX, rAa, lift, 
bear, weigh, as in T/S/vai, bear, suffer, r7.ij[iL}v, 
miserable, TTo7.vT7.ag, much-suffering, At- 

las (see Atlas^), L. tollcrc, lift, tokrarc, bear 
(see tolerate), Skt. tula, a balance, weight, tu- 
lann, lifting, ^/ tul, lift, weigh. The deflected 
uses of the word in ML. and Rom. are duo in 
part to the fig. sense ‘wealth,’ and in part to 
the sense ^gift, endowment,’ suggested by the 
parable of tlie talents (Mat. xxv.).] 1. An an- 
cient denomination of weight, originally Baby- 
lonian (though the name is (5reek), and vary- 
ing widely in value among different peoples 
and at different times. All the Assyrian weights had 
two values, the heavy being double tbe light, and there 
were also various types of each. The rojal Babylonian 
commercial talent (or Assyrian t.alent) was divided into 
minas, and each mina into GO shekels. Its value 
(light weight) was In one typo 29.G3 kilograms (C5 pounds 
6 ounces avoirdupois), and in another 30.10 kilograms 
(GO pounds 5i ounces). Derivatives of this talent (which 
was cfjulvnlcht to 3,000 shekels) were in use In Syria nnd 
P.alostino nnd in Plienlcian colonics. Its money value 
Is reckoned as approximately from 81,700 to 82,000. The 
Babylonian gold talent contained only 60 minas, nnd was 
thus lUe sixths of the commercLl weight. The Baby- 
lonian silver talent was formed by multiplying the com- 
mercial talent by 13J (the ratio of silver to an equivalent 
ma‘>s of gohl). nnd afterward dividing hy 10. I'lie re- 
sulting light talent was sometimes again divided hy 2. 
Derivatives of this t.alent were in use in Peisla, L>dla, 
.Macedonia, and Italy. It Is the basis of much of the 
ino^t ancient silver coinage. The Plienlcian silver talent, 
prob.ably derived from the Babylonian, was in its lighter 
lypc^ about 43.4 kilograms (95 pounds 9 ounces avoir- 
d’niiois), and, being halved, was adopted Into the Ptole- 
maic system. The chief (3rcck talents were as follows: 
Old .I'.girieton, 40.3 kilograms (83 pounds 12 ounces); cm* 
poretic Attic (substantially later A:ginctan),30.4 kilograms 
(8i» pounds l ounces); Solonic(= Egyptian), 26.8 kilograms 
(.60 pounils 14 ounces). Talents mentioned by llomer nnd 
some other of theohlcstwTltei-s appear to bo small weights, 
perliaps shekels. The later Attic talent contained CO minas, 
or 0,000 Attic dracliinns, equal to 6(5 pounds 14 ounces. As a 
denomination of silver money it was equal to about 81,000. 
Tbe great talent of the Romans is computed to be equal 
to 0*9 a«. 8(f. steiling, or about 84S0, nnd the little talent 
to £76 sterling, or about 8303. 

2t. ^[onoy; wealth; property in general. 

Takez hym to hys tresorj’, talentes hym shewys. 

ll’nrsn/ ./Ifcrnncfer (Dublin 5IS.), 1. ICCC. 

Many a noble gallant 
Sold both land and t-xlent 
To follow Stnkcly in this famous fight. 

Life and Death of Thomas Stukily (Child’s Ballads, VII. 

1310). 

3f. Hence, a wealth; an abundance (as in the 
pliraso ‘a wealth of golden hair’); or, perhaps, 
gold (i. e. ‘golden tresses’). [Rare.] 

And, lo, behold these talents of their hair. 

With twisted metal amorously impleach'd, 

I have received from many a several fair, 

Their kind acceptance we'ciungly bcseecli’d. 

Shale., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 204. 
The talents of goldo were on her head setle 
Ilungc lowu downc to her knee. 

King Estmere (Child’s Ballads, III. 1G3). 

(Some editors assume talent in these pas'ingcs to be a dif- 
ferent woi<l, with the imagined meaning ‘a clasp ’or ‘hair- 
pin.’) 

4. A gift committed to one for use and im- 
provement: so called in allusion to the parable 
of the talents (^Eat. xxv.); hence, a peculiar 
faculty, endovvnnent, or aptitude; a capacity 
for aciiievomont or success. 

In suche workes as I have nnd intende to sette forthe, 
my pore talent shall be, God willing, in sucli wyse be- 
stowed that no niannes conscience shnlhe therwith of- 
fended. 

S'v T. Eliot, Image of Governance (ed. 1544), lYef., sig. a, 
liil. r. {F. nail, 5Iod. Eng., p. 07.) 
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■Well, God give them wisdom that have it; and those 
that are fools, let them use their fufent.?. 

Shal:., T. N., i. 5. IG, 

5. Mental power of a superior order; superior 
intelligence; special aptitude; abilities; parts: 
often noting power or skill acquired by culti- 
vation, and thus contrasted with geniub'. See 
genius, 5. 

Talc7it is tlie capacity of doing anything tliat depends on 
application and industry’, such as u-riting n criticism, mak- 
ing a speecli, studying the law. Talent dilfcis from genius 
as voluntary diifcis trom involuntary power. 

IJazlitt, Lssays, Tlie Imlian Jugglers. 
7'alcnt takes the existing moulds, and makes its cast- 
ings, better or worse, of riclier or baser metal according 
to knack and opportunity ; but genius is always shaping 
new ones, and runs the man in them, so that there is al- 
ways tliat human feel in its results which glvis ns a kin- 
dred thrill. LoircU, Cambridge Thirty Ye.u s Ago. 

6. Hence, persons of ability collectively: as, 
all the talent of the coimtry is enlisted in the 
cause. 

Tliroughout the sumnwr there >vcrc always two at least 
of the local talent engaged in flslilng upon the manor. 

II. Hall, Society in Lliz.ibethan Age, vii. 
if. Pierre Loti is a new enough talent for us still to feel 
something of tlic glow of exultation at his having not con- 
tradicted ns, but done exactly tlic opposite. 

Fortnr'iflitlif liev., N. XI.III. Cru. 
7f. A distinctive featiu*e, quality, habit, or tlic 
like; a characteristic. 

Ffeiro sone Ewcln, w’hcr haue ye take that fnfent and 
that hertc for to Icve me and to seme another? 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 241. 
Obscenity in any Coniparjy Is a rustick nncrcdllahle Tal- 
ent; but among Women ‘tis particularly rude. 

J. Collier, Short View (cd. 1C03), p. 7 
Pride Ii not my talent, 

Jliehardeon, Pamela (cd. Stci>hcn), I. OS. 

8t. Disposition; inclination; will; dc.''iro. 

An unrIghtful taleta with dcapyt. 

Chaueer, Goo<l Women, 1. 1771. 
So wlllo wc all with grete talent, 

For-thy, lady, gilfo the noght ill. 

IVrA* Plauf, p. 4 (‘2. 

Dutch talent. Sec DnfcA,— The talent, Iti rj^ortiun, the 
betters who rely on private judgment or tnform.ation, e« 
pcclallyln taking odds: opposed XahnatinnKere. (SI'iiig 1 
= Syil. 5. Ahilitief, Gi/tf, J*art^, etc. See iietiin^. 
talent- (taront), «. An ob.solotc or dmloctnl 
variant of talon, 

talen^d (tarpn-ted), a. [< talent^ + -rdk] 
Dndowed witli* talents; havinp t^lcnt^o^ tal- 
ent; having or cxliibitiiiff sjjccial inontal aidi- 
tudes or superior mental ability: gifted. 

What a mlFcrahlc and rcstlcfs tiling nnihithm Is, when 
one talented hut a common pcni"n. >el, h.\ the fav<mr 
of Ilia prince, hath gotten tliat Interest that In a mrl all 
(lie keys of England liang at lilf girdle 
A6;). vl^^of(l^G2-lG.^'J)Itl llusliworlh'firollectlotifi, I. n:> 
The way In whicli talented and many of its fellows were 
once frequently used showp that theiu wonls. to tliecon- 
sclousncES of our ancestort', began with being strictly par- 
ticiples. //o//, Mod. Ihig., p 71 

talentert (taren-tor), ;i. [< tahnt- + •(‘rk] 
That which htis talents or ttilon.®; a hawk. 

The liounds’ loud music to the thing stag, 

Tlie fe.atherM tairnter to the failing hinl. 

Middleton and IloKlnj, U'orldTofit at Tcnnh, Ind 

talentivef (talVn-tiv), a. [JIE. taltnti/, < <*F. 
talcnlif, inclined, disijo.sod, < tnirni, inolma- 
lion, talent: see talent'^.'] Disposed; willing: 
eager. 

L’or me think lilt not scmly, ns hit Is snth knawen, 

Thcr Bucli an a^kviig Is licnened so liy.^c in jrmr sale, 
Tlia:^ 30 sonr-seli he talenttjf/ t<i take liit to your-sohien, 
Whil niony so hohlc jovv nhoute Vfion bench sytten. 

Sir Gatrai/ne and tliC Green Knight (E. E. 'J'. S ), I. 2.V'. 
And thcl after that w'cre full tnlenfi/ hem to sle, ytf tliei 
mygiit hem take. Merlin (E. E. T. .s.), It. 

tale-piet(triFpi^et), n. [< talc'^ + A toll- 

tale. Also iaic-pic. [Scotch.] 

Never mind me, sir — I am no talc-jniet; but there arc 
mair een in tlic w<irld tlinn mine. Scott 

talert (tfi'k'-r), n. [ME., < Mh';i,tell: .‘■ee inW^, 
r.] A talker; atelier. 

If . . . he be .a taler of idle wordcs of foly or >ll:mle, 
. . he shal yeld nccoinptcs of it at tlic <lay of dorne. 

Chancer, Parson's Talc(cd. Tyrwhllt). 

tales (ta'lcz), n. pi. [Tlic first word of the orig. 
L. plirasc fairs dc circumstantihus, ‘such of the 
bystanders.^ in tho order for summoning such 
persons; L. talcs, pi. of tails, such, of such kind.] 
in law, a list or supply of persons summoned 
upon the fir.st panel, or happening to bo present 
in court, from whom tho sherifT or clerk makes 
selections to supply tho jilace of jurors who 
have beeu impaneled but arc not in attendance. 

If by means of challenges, or other cause, a Riifilcient 
number of unexceptionable jtirois dotli not appear at the 
trial, either party may pray a talm. A talen Is a siipjily 
of Bucli men as are summoned upon tlie first i»ancl, In or- 
iler to make up the deficiency. 

lUackMfonc, Com., III. xxIH. 
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Tales-book, a book containing the names of such as are 
admitted of the tales.— To pray a tales, to plead that 
tlie number of jiirj’men be completed. 

It was discovered that only ten special jurymen were 
present. Upon this, Mr. Sergeant Bu 2 fiizpra»/cd a tales; 
the gentleman in black then proceeded to press into the 
special jniy two of tho common Jurymen. 

Dickens, Pickw ick, xxxiv. 

talesman! (talz'man), 7t. ; pi. talesmen (-men). 
[< /rt/cV, poss. of idlc^, + w«H.] The author or 
rolater of a talc. [Rare.] 

My fault . . . sh.\ll be rather meiidacia dicere then 
mentiri, and jet the Tales-man shall be set by the Tale, 
tho Authors name annexed to his Ilistorle, to shield me 
from tliat imputation. Ptirchas, Pilgrimage, p. 60. 

talesman- (tfiMcz- or talz/man), V.; pi. talc.s- 
mcn (-men). [< tales + man.'] In laic, a per- 

son summoned to act as a juror from among 
the bystanders in open court, 
taleteller (tartel 'er). n. [< ME. taleteller, iale- 
trUour; /uk! + teller] One who tells talcs or 
stories; specifically, one who retails gossip or 
slaiuhu*. 

If tliey be tale tellers or newes caryers, reprouc them 
Bharpclj. Uabecs P>ooK (C. E. T. S.), p- Gi. 

We rc.nl of a king who kept a tale-teller on purpose to 
lull him sh'tp ever)’ night. 

* Stjrdt, Sports and Pastimes, p 201. 
talevast (tal'e-vas), n. [ME., also iallcvas, taU 
vaeiy < OF. talnas. talhvas. a shield or buek- 
lor linxiug at the bottom a pike by w'hich it 
could be fixed in the ground.] A pavise or 
mantlet^ prolmhly of wood, and heavier than 
the pn\nse earned iiy the soldier. 

Aillicr broght unto tlic place 
A iniki l row ml talvaee. 

Yiertine and Gairin, I. 3158. (IlallitcelL) 

talewise (trd'wiz), udr. [< tale^ + fmc^.] In 
the manner of a talo or story, 
tale-wisef (taKwiz), a. [< ME. talctvis, talcwijs; 

< tal( i + in.u-. Cf. righticisc, righteous.] Talk- 
ative; loqiiacieu.s. 

Ilco l«5 tik« i of liire ta)I, (alemjs of hire longc. 

Piers Phurnan (A), ill. 12C. 
I;e Mot (o tah-inj-t hi i»o wey , 
lliMi owiio tiMige iiri) tic till foo. 

liabees //oofr (E E. T. S.), p. 4f>. 
talght, An obsolete fonn of tallow. 
tall*, ». Plural of talus. 
tali'-, "• Same as tahli. 

Taliacotian <tal i-a-ko'sbian). u. [.fUso 
eotian ; < Tatmnthus, Latinized form of TagUa~ 

fvc-/ lef ).] i If, pertaining, or relating to 

Talia< otui*' TagIja<*ozzi, an Ilaliau surgeon 
and anatomist v l.'»4fi-9y).— Taliacotian opera- 
tion. '''•V o}t/-rnfti>n 
taliilgOt, "■ f'.'iinc :is tditinjc. 
talian tial'i-nii). II. [Bolu’m. (?).] 1. An old 

llolii irjiaii iialiMiml dam o. — 2 . Jlusie lor such 
a daiii'.. i.i- 111 It-, rhythm, wliicli is nltcrnatcly 
tn|ilc and dii|ilc. 

taliationt (lal-i-a'-hon). a. [< L. tulis, sucli (cf. 
iiihiin). -h - 11111111 .] A return of like for like; 
rctaliiilinii. 

Jiivt lirav'n (Ills faliafion dl<l decree, 

1 hat Ire.eoii'B dc.ndly sc<iurgc should be. 

J. lA’auniont, Psyclie, xvU. 2<V 

taliera ( tal-i iVni), ». [E. Ind.] An East In- 

«Uaii palm. ( onjpha Taliera, resembling t lie 
talipot, but mueli lower, its loaves used in 
-imilar way*^. Also tara and talicra-palm. See 
cut under ('orgpha. 

Talinum (ta-irnum), n. [NL. (Adanson, 17011), 
from the native name in Senegal.] A genus 
of polypetnlioi'' [dants, of tlie or<ier Vortmaeeec. 
It is ciiriractcrlz' d l»y two iKriJnccmiB and mostly dccldn- 
ouf. hcpai", ns-ually t« ii or more stninciip, n capsule tiirec- 
o lU-fi wlitn ninl struplilohite Hhiiiliig seeds tioriic 

on 51 glolinloj Bt'ilked platrnt.a There nre about 14 spe- 
clw-, lutives principally of tropical America, 2 ocoiirring 
in Africa •»r A'-Ux. 'I'Im j arc piiiootli Ilcshy licrlis, some- 
time** a llftle shriibla, healing Hat and mostly altcniato 
leaves and llowcrn witli rpiKmcral petals, chlelly in ter- 
minal cjiiifs, i-acunc'*. or psinlclcs. T. jHitens, n plant of 
rocky co-is's from rnba ami Mexico to ituciio.s Ayres, is 
cnltivat« <1 as a liordi r plant, especially lii a wliltc and va- 
riegated \ ariety. (•'* •• jmehero.) Several otiicrs are some- 
tlme<» rrltlvated iimler glass for their handsome flowers, 
whicli ir*" mostly n il, yellow, jdnk, or purple. T. tercti- 
/olitnii, a native of (lo- I nltcd states from Pcnnsylvanlu 
to (Vdorndo ami hmitliw.nd, a low’ tubeions-rootcd peren- 
iiliil, growing on locks and exci-ptional in its cylindrical 
leaves, has i»een callcil /amr-floni r fiom tlio traiisltori- 
ne.ssof it.seligant imrpIe’pLt.aK (Khi r species alto occur 
in the south and west. 

talion^ (t.'il'i-oii), II. [< F. Iiilidii = Sp. Uilion = 
]’K. tiiliHo = It. liiiiUiiiii', < L. tiilio(ii-), ii piinisii- 
mciit ccpiul mill of similar iiuturc to an injury 
sustained, < Uilis, such, siicli like. Cf. faliatioii, 
rctaUntc.] 1. The law of relaliation, accordiiiB 
to which tho piinisliincut iiillicted corrosponils 
in kind and det!roc to the injury, ns an eye for 
an eye, or a tooth for a tooth. This inode of 
punishment was estnldishcd by the Mosaic law 
(Lev. x.\iv. 20). 
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The talion law was in request, 

Ami Chanc’rj- courts were kept in eveiy breast 

Quarles, Itmblems, i. 5. 

2. Eevenge ; retaliation. 

Her soul was not hospitable toward Iiim, and tlie devil 
in her was cratilled with tlie sight ol his discomposure: 
slie haiikeicd after talion, not waited on penitence. 

a. MacDonald, Warlock o’ Glenwarlock, xvi. 

talion^t, «. [ME., < OF. taillon, a cutting, < L. 
ialca, a cutting, scion: see tail‘d.] A slip of a 
tree. 

The croppe or talions to graffe is speed, 

But talions the better me shall finde. 

PaUadius, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 96. 

talionic (tal-i-on'ik), a. [< fahoHl + -/c.] Of 
or pertaining to the law of talion ; character- 
ized by or involving tho return of like for like. 

The growing talionic regard of human relations— that, 
the conditions of a bargain fulfilled on both sides, all is 
fulfilled between the bargaining parties. 

G. MacDonald, Wliafs Mine’s iline, p. 31. 

talipat (tal'i-pat), ?i. Bqq talipot. 
taliped (tal'i-ped), a. and n. [< L. talus, ankle, 
-f pcs = E./oof. Cf. LL. talipcdarc, walk on 
the ankles, be weak in the feet, totter.] I. a. 
1. Clubfooted; twisted or distorted out of 
shape or position, as a foot; having a clubbed 
foot, or talipes, as a person. — 2. Having the 
feet naturally twisted into an unusual position, 
as a sloth; walking on the back of the foot. 

II, n. One who or that which is taliped or 
clubfooted. 

talipes (tal'i-pez), ?i. [NL.: see taliped.] 1. 

A club-foot; a deformed foot, as of man, in 
which tho member is twisted out of shape or 
position. — 2. Clubfootedness; taliped malfor- 
jnation. — 3. VozooL, a natural formation of the 
feet by which they aro twisted into an unusual 
position, as in the sloths — Davies-CoUey’s oper- 
ation for talipes. See op-’miion.— Talipes calcaneo- 
valgus, a combination of talipes valgus with talipes cal- 
caneus.— Talipes calcaneus, a form of talipes in which 
the toes arc i-aised and the heel depressed. — Talipes ca- 
VUB, a fom) of talipes in whicli the plantar arch of the foot 
is much Increased and there is a clawdike condition of the 
tucs.— Talipes equinovaruB, a combination of talipes 
cqulnuB nmltalipcs varus.— Talipes equinus, a form of 
talipes 111 uhich the heel is elevated without eversion or 
inversion the toes pointing downward.— Talipes val- 
gus, tliat form of talipes in uhich the foot is everted. — 
Talipes varus, the most frequent form of talipes, in 
which tlm fool is rotated inward. 

talipot, taliput (tal'i-pot, -put), «. [Also tal- 
lipot, talipat; < Hind, tdlpdt, < Skt. Uilapattra, 
leaf of tho palm-tree, < tala, a palm-tree, + 
paira, leaf.] An important fan-leafed palm, 
Corigdia umhraculifera, native in Ceylon, on tho 
Malabar coast, anil elsewhere, it has at maturity 
a straight cvllndrlcal ringed trunk CO or 70 feet high, 
crowned will) a tuft of circular or elliptical leaves 13 feet 
or more in diameter, composed of radiating plaited seg- 
ments united except at the border, and borne on prickly 
stalks 0 or 7 feet long. The trunk does not develop, how- 
e4cr, till the plant is about thirty years old, the leaves till 
then springing from near the ground. It then rises rap- 





Talipot ^Coryphn untbraculifern]. 


idly, and from the summit produces n pjTamidal panicle 
30 feet high, with yellowish-green flowers so nnplrasantly 
odorous tliat the tree is sometimes felled at this stage. 
After matniing its frnll, which requires fourteen months, 
the tree dies. The leaves are used for covering houses, 
innking nnibrellas and fans, and frequently in the place of 
wiiting-paper. They arcbonic before people of rank among 
the CingiiloBc. Other names aro hnsketpahn, shreetalum. 

talipot-palm (taFi-iint-pilm), u. Sco talipot. 
talisman^ (turis-inni0» [D. talisman = G. 
iaUsmann = Sw. Dan. talisman = F. talisman = 
It. fahsniano, < Sp. Pg. talisman, a talisman, = 
Turk. Pers. tilsam, tiUsm = nind. iilism, < Ar. til- 
sam, fulsdii, also pi. a talisman, 

< MGr. ri}fn(in, a eonsecratod object, a talis- 
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inau, a later use of LGr. rtlEafia, a religious rite, 
initiation, a particular uso of Gr. rtTitana^ com- 
pletion, < TtAElVy end, complete, make perfect, 
iuitiato into sacred m 3 ’stcrics, < rf/of, end, com- 
pletion, initiation. Cf. 1. A supposed 
charm consisting of a magical figiu*o cut or en- 
graved under certain superstitious observances 
of the configuration of the heavens; the seal, 
figure, character, or imago of a heavonlj' sign, 
constellation, or planet engi’aved on a sj’inpa- 
tlietic stone, or on a metal corresponding to the 
star, in order to receive its influence. Tlio word 
is also used in a wider sense and ns equiv.alent to amulet. 
The talisman is supposed to exercise oxtraordinaiy inllii- 
enecs over the bearer, especially in averting evils, ns dis- 
ease or sudeien death. 

Quentin, like an unwilling spirit who obeys a talimmn 
wlilch he cannot resist, protected (icrtnulc to Pavilion's 
house. Scott, Quentin Uurward, xwvil. 

2. Figurativol}’, anj’ means to Iho attainment 
of extraordinaiT results ; a charm. 

Books arc not seldom talismnm and spells 
By uhich the tnagie art of shrewder wits 
Holds an unthinking multitude onthrall'd. 

Coirper, Task, vl. OS. 

By that dear tnlisvmn, a mother's name. 

Loircll, Tlirenodia. 

= Syn. See amulet, and donnition of phiilnctcn/. 
talisman-t (tnl'is-mau), u. [Also sometimes, 
as ML., in jil. tftlisiiiaui, ; s= 1<\ /r///s-- 

nuni, < ML. tfihsmaiiu.s, tnli.smainius, a Mohnui- 
medan ]U’iest, a molla; of obscure Ar. origin; 
perhaps < Ar. tnUimiza, students, diseiidcs.] A 
Mulianimcdan i)riest. 

This . .Mo‘'(|uita hath 00. gates, ami ftecple', fruin 
whence the Tah^uiaui call the poiuile to the Mov|iiiia 

HakluuVn Voi/ajf*, It. v*0>. 

This Mo^ijulfa hath foiircsemc an«l nhu'tet,ne<JatC'. and 
hue Steepler, from whence the Tuliviuntu (.ill tin pn<plo 
to tlu'ir deuotion. Pilgrimage p ’.a.'. 

talismanic (tal-is-man'ik), a. [= !■'. tah^uift- 
lUffur; ixsluhsman^ 4- ./<•, ] IIn\ ing the oliarai- 
ter nr jirojiertie.s of a tali.vman; eliaracieristic 
of a talisman ; magical. 

Woh’ue Ikn>k«. . . . ever) one <if which is 
and th.iumatUTgic Oir it can iicrsuadv im ti 

Carliile, S.irlor lk'.ir(U\ p U'» 

talismanicalt (tal-is-man'i-hnl). o. [< falls-. 

nullin' + -^//. J Satne as tali.siinnin-. IlaiUii, 
I7;3I, 

talismanist (taris-man-ist l, u. [< iitUsnniii^ 
+ -f.vf. J ( )uc )\ ho usc^ <,»r Ijcliev os ui the pou er 
of talismans, [Uare.] 

Such was cN en the great T’.inu rl-n*. . nn-l fuch w « re 
all ills fDlb'W trs hol.irs, st.ilc'iiicii, iliMin-', nml prliii.i 
that are fn/ixj/Kine^ 

y^r/oc, IhiiK'.m t’ampbcll l.p (/>i»rj.#) 

talith (tarith), n. Same as talhtli. 
talk* (tali). [< ML. ttill.ni, talhii II, talk, 
speak; nmiIi fonnativo uith a frctj. or dun. 
force, Used nLo in 1 . etc.. < tahn, 

frt/ua,speak. tell: .see r., formerls a coin- 

nion verb. nnIioso place has bceu taken li\ tall.. 
it^ freij. or dim. f<irm, A<'curiliiig to Ski-at. the 
MK. tal/.'fii is derived from .Sw. tnU.n — i)an. 
fo//.7, interim'l. e.xjdaiu, Icel. full.n, inlorpn't, 
pleail one’s case, < Sn. Dan. toll. = Icrl. tulhr 
= D. MII(i. toll,, an interi>ret«T (MK toll,, full., 
a man), < Lith. tiilhis, an interpirior (si-c toll. ) ; 
but this notion is inconsisleiil >\ ith tin- form of 
tile verl) (no MK. fcirm " loU.i n appears in eitlier 
sense * talk’ or * interpret '), u ith idionetie laws 
(MK. *toll:cu would not ehaiige to foll.iu, and 
would not protluce a mod. form fo//., j)ron. lak', 
and \vith t lie sensr i • talk ’ an«l * ml erpret ’ lie- 
ing b\ nomiuns iilenticai or adjacent notii»ns). 
The fact that the formative -A is nut eiimnion 
in MK. is not an argument against its ailniis- 
bion in this case, inasimich as it does aetuallv 
occur in s/a/A *, s///n A *, and ot her eases. .Sunie 
confusion \\ ifli a MK ’‘foU.t ii, whieh, though not 
found, is jiaralleled h)’ a MD. tolcl.f n, intei-prid, 
<-.\pouiid, ma\- liave occurred.] I, nitnin.s. 1. 
To make liiiown or interchange thoughts by 
means of spolieii words; converse: especially 
uuiilying mfonnal speech and cidloiju), or the 
prescn<-e t)!’ a hearer. 

The lotib' wi.iul'T bMule hikd cr)ed. 

A: liilhe: tu Ills tnniM'iittoure/ 

Alltft rutii i' y’cfi/M(i-il. Murri'i), ii. ir»l. 

'Vlic'n I .'un come h-um’, I must t <pmtimiji ith iii) w Ife, 
chut with 111 ) cliildreii, iiml tnlk with tii) hitmujIs 

.'Sir T. More, I toj)i:i, Ui-d. to Peter l.lles, p, S. 

.She IS clirirmiiig to tall: to — full of wisdom ripi in 
judgment — null In information. 

Cfuirlotte Ilront' , Shirley, xwv. 
2. To speak inei-ssaiitly or impertinently; chat- 
ter; prate; gossip. 

A good ohl man, sir; lie will be talHiuf. 

Shale., Much \do, ill r». ac 
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And did Sir Aylmer , , . think — 

For people talk’d — that it was wholly wise 
To let that haiidsoine fellow’ Averill walk 
So freely with his daughter? 

Teimyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

3. To communicate ideas through the medium 
of written cliaraetcrs, gestures, signs, or any 
other substituio for oral speech. 

Tlie natural histories of Switzerland very much of 
the fall of these rocks, and the great damage they have 
Boinetimes done. 

Bemarks on Italy (ed. Bohn, I. 612). 

4. To have or exerciso tbo power of speech; 
utter words; also, to imitate the sound of 
spoken words, as some birds, mechanical con- 
trivances, etc. 

“What! canst thou talk^” quoth she, “hast thou a 
tongue?” Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1, 427. 

The talking phonograph is a natural outcome of the 
telephone, but, unlike ail) fonn of telephone, it Isrnetiiani- 
cal, and not electrical, in Its action. 

O'. Jt. Prescott, elect. Invent., p. 300. 

5. To consult; confer. 

Let me fa/Ar with thee of thy judgments. .fer. xil. 1. 
But talk with CelsuR, Celsits will nihlse 
Hartshorn, or soinethhig that hliall close your c)es. 

J'ope, liiiit. of Horace, 11. i. 10. 

6. To produce sounds suggc.stive of .speech, 
[(.'olloq. or teclinicul.] 

'I'hey (the bubbles) make bo mneb noise in their escape 
that, in the language of the Nup-boller, “ the B<»ap 

ir. Ij, Carpenter, .Soap and (’n!nlles, p. ini. 
Talking of, ajiropos of ; w ilh iegar«l to, 

“Talkiiut o/ a f*lege,” aald iibb<», . . . “whcnl was in 
the volunteer corps in elglitetii hundndand Riv.ourcuin- 
luandlng olllcer wa.s Sir I’harles Itampait * 

Diclens, Sketches, Talcs, I. 
Talking starling, see Bfor/tii'?*.— Totalk big, to talk 
pompousl) or bo.istfully. troii.Mi.i — To talk from tho 
i) 0 lnt, subject, etc., to dirict ones retnaiks or Bpeceh 
uwa) from the matter nndei consideration; watider. In 
Bptaklie.;. fr«»m the topic nndei dbeu'^'jon. 

TalK-inff from f/o* be drew him in, . . . 

fntll the) tlosid a bitgain. 7’« mi'/ooi, 'Jlic 1‘rook. 
To talk like a Dutch uncle. Si e Ituteh. — To talk of, 
to mention . <l(veu*s . « special!), to eonsnU r w ith a x lew 
to rfoniiing, undertaking, etc • as, be talks of letnrnlnc 

next Wtik. [Colloq.) 

I had pr«K urtd letters to the pasha to do me what Ber- 
\icelie itMild in iD.ition to m> (bsignid expedition to 
i’.dni>ia, and I talketl of going to him in)Mdf. 

Voei.(t.e, beocriptioii of Hie K.ist, II, i. 1J7. 
To talk post*. See ;*o*r.*. ,idr — To talk round, to ex* 
h.iust a Mlbject (Odloq ) 

He ma> ring the changes as f.w as U will go, and vary 
his j>hrase till he bus talked round 

Sin/t, T.ile of a Tub, Atithitr’t* iTif. 
To talk to. (rt)To ntldre'-* . Bp« .»K to. (6)T<ntpostulate 
wiHi . n pro\e. nbuke iCoiloq I— To talk to tlio point, 

subject, « tc.. to eonllne oiu H remarks totbematltr in 
h.md ke. p to the n qiilred mbject.— To talkup.toBpe.ik 
Inildl) iMipeitlnentlx.oi dell'intl) • as,to talk up to an em- 
plov. r ..r otlii r sup^-iinr. lfolIoii.)sSyil. 1 and 2. Si'eak, 
I'alk .See v. $ 

II. rniiix. 1. To iiticr: .•iiiiciiliito; oniim-inlo. 
Ibe In nde lierte A blmb* bl-gunne to a-wake, . . . 

A talkedcn lii twene m.ini lid) wordis. 

M'l/fotin oj I’id' me K T. s.), 1. 3uT7, 
madam. I must tatke a uor<I with ><*n. 

Shak . Klrh III. (folio ICaM). Iv. 4. l'»-. 

2. ’I'o express in wonls; make known orally; 
(<•11: Jis, to fa/A' treason ; to f<r/A eoinmon sense. 

Sclie trowed fr« wl) t.. talke the ‘othe 

n'lgoiiM /Vi/rrii»'(i’. i;, T .s), I PUS. 

rrltliee. no more . thou do*-! fn/( nothing to me 

.'*7iaA . Teinpc-I, II 1 J7<‘. 

3. To disiM)urs»‘ .'ibcnit ; speak of; diseuss: ns, 
to tall, jdiilosojdiv ; to (all. sliop. 

That c>)st:dllne t.pliere wlm-e balance weiglis 
The trepidation m//, d, and tb.it Hist mo\i.d 

.Viffon. I‘. 1. , ill js:{. 
He talk'd plillosopb) with bis lu igblKUir:*. when lie was 
not at )av\ w ith tiu m 

II. Hall, .Society in i;iiz.abcth!in Age, 1. 
It w as the w him of the hour to talk Kousse.ui, and to af* 
feet indillereijce to r.ink and a gmenil faith In uginid time 
coming of eipiallt) and luotherliood. 

J .Vet 'art lot, HlsL Owjj Tunv-S xlv. 

4. To use ns a sjioken langunge; express one’s 
self oral!)' in; as, (o tall: Kreiieli or German. 

she almost imub* me a<loie her, by telling me that I 
talked i.reek wlHithe most Attic accent that vlie had heard 
In Ital) Macaulau, rnit:inent»«f n llomnn I'.ale. 

5. To bring, send, induce, influence, or other- 
wise alTcet by speech: used in man)’ ]»hrasos: 
as, to fu/A* one into compliance; Xo' talk one’.s 
tongue weary. 

If they were luit a W'eek manletl, they would talk them- 
selves mail. Shak., .Much Ado, II. 1. 303. 

As Jong ns we have Byes, or Ilamls, or I’reatli, 

3Vc’ll look, or w rile, or talk you all to Heath. 

Prior, Bpilogtie to Mrs. Manley's Lucius, 
ronld she but have given Hnrilet her fecling.s nliout It 
all ! .she had talked her Into love : but, alas ! .‘*he was ant 
so e.nBll\ to 1*1* talked out of It. Jane .Itrsfrn, I'.nima, ,\xii. 
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6. To pass or spend in talking: with nira?/; as, 
to talk awutj an evening. 

We have already fafA'crf au ai/ two miles of your Journey. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 223* 
To be talked out, to have exhausted one’s stock of re- 
marks.— To talk down, to out-talk. 

St. something — I forget her name — 

Her that talk'd doxen the fifty wisest men. 

I'enmjson, Princess, v. 
To talk Greek, to talk in language the hearer cannot 
understand.— To talk over, (a) To win over by persua- 
Sion or argument. (6) To go over in conversation; le- 
view’; discuss. 

Aiuliiow’, my dear fricml, if you please, we will talk over 
the situation of your nlfairs with Maria. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 
To talk shop. See def. 3 and shop ^. — To talk up, to 
consider; discuss ; especially, to discuss in order to further 
or promote : .as, to talk up a new bridge. [Colloq.) 
talk^ (tak),?i. [Earl)' mod. E. also frt?A‘c, tauUcc; 
< tall’X^v.^ 1 , Discourse; speech; especiall)', 
tho familiar oral intercourse of two or more 
persons; conversation. 

It (speech by rnecter) is beside a maner of vtter.ance 
more eloquent and rethoricall tben the ordinarie prose 
which we vse in our dally talke. 

Puttenham, Arte of Bng. Poesie, p. 6. 

There is not atiy where, I believe, so much talk about 
religion as among us in Bngland. 

Steele, Guardian, Xo. C5. 

Talk, to me, is only spading up the ground for crops of 
thought. I can’t answer for what will turn up. 

0. ir. JJotmes, ITofessor, I. 

Tliere .are alw.ays two to a talk, giving and taking, com- 
paring experience and according conclusions. 

it. Jj. Stevenson, Talk and Talkers, i. 

2. Koport; rumor; gos.'^ip. 

Would to God this tnulke were not trewe, and that som 
mens doinges were not thus, 

Ascham, The Scholcmaster, p. 55. 

I hear a talk up and down of raising our money. 

Locke, M'orkP, V. 8b 

There Is talk of Inducing and instructing the Porte to 
gowrn butter, to alter lier nature and amend her ways. 

ir. Jt. (Jrc'j, .Mjsc. Bs&ays, 1st scr., p. 50. 

3. A subject or occjisiou of talk, especially of 
gos"))) : a tlicmo. 

Live to he wretched ; live to he the talk 
Of the coniliiit and the bakehouse. 

Mammjer, Parlhnnent of Tx)vc, iv. 5. 

Wert thna not Lovely, Graceful, Good, and Young? 

The Joy of Sight, the Talk of ev’iy Tongue? 

Con'jTcve, Teats of Amarj’llis. 

4. A more or lo.'^s formal or public discussion 
conducted Iw a body of men, or by two oppos- 
ing parlies, concerning matter.s of common in- 
tcri'st; a negotiation ; aconforence; apalaver. 

And though they hehl w Ith us a friendly talk, 

'I'hu hollow i>ence-tree full beneath tlielr tomahawk. 

CampMl, Gertrude of Wyoming, I. 16 . 

5. Language; speech; lingo. [Colloq.] 

After marriage, the hiishand leaves Ids people and goes 

to Ibc with tho'-u of hi-^ wife, e\en if it is in a dilTurent 
l‘'land, BO long UH they Indh Bjjeak the same Language; if 
not. Hie man staja in IiIb own Idaiul and the woman 
le.ams ills talk. Jour. Authrop. !nst., XIX. 300. 

Small talk. Pee mmff. =sSyn. 1. Converse, colloquy, 
chat, communication, pailey, gossip, confabulation. See 

sp'nk, r. I. 

talk-f, a. An obsolete .spelling of talc, 
talkable (ta'kn-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 
talked about. /*. L. Talk and Talk- 

ers, i. — 2. Cajiable of talking; having con- 
versational jiowers. 7i. L. S\vvin$m\, Talk and 
Talkers, i. [Hare in botli uses.] 
talkative (ta'ka-tiv). a, [< ME. talcatifc; < 
tall:^ + -fH- + -/it. This is an earl^’cxamplc of 
a *’ hybrid ” formation now common.] Inclined 
to talk or converse; read)' or apt to engage in 
eonver.salion ; freely eoiumunieative ; clnitty. 

A secret Is more s.ifc witli a truuuhcrous knave than a 
talkative fo<d. 

ll’r/cArrfcj/, Gentleman Dancing-Master, Iv. 1 . 

Tlie T'rench are always open, familiar, and talkative. 

Addison, Itemarks on Italy ()Vorks. ed. Bohn, I. 37;i). 
= S 5 T 1 . Talkative, I.OQiinciiHii, (inrrulou.<. Talkative is a 
rnihlly unfa\oraldo word ; the others lue cleaily nnfavoi- 
ablc. Talkative is applied to a pei^on who is in Hie habit of 
speaking fre(|UunlIy, whether niucli i.s said at one sjieak- 
ingornot. Hius.a lively child may be faMafiiv. Alixjua- 
cions person Is one w Iio lias this Inclination w itli a greater 
ilow of wor<ls, and perhaps a disposition to mak'* many 
wonls of a small matter. O’nrn/mny is the woid applinl 
to mental decline, as in (dd age, and implies feeble, pros), 
rontiniious talk, with needless lepetllions and tiresome 
iletalls. The subject of a parrnfoio! jierson’s talk is gen- 
erally himself or Ids own niraii-s or observations. 

talkatively (tri'kii-tiv-li^ (Idr. In 11 (nlkative 
iimnnor; so us to bo talkative, 
talkativeness (tii'ka-tiv-ncs). n. Tlio character 
of heiiifc talkative; loquacity; garrulity. 

M'hencc Is it that men are so addicted to talkativeness, 
but that nature would make all our tlioiights and passions 
as common as it can? L'axter, i))ing Thoughts. 

talkee-talkee (ta'kc-tfi'kc), «. [.^^iso ta/k;/- 

tiilky ; a rcilnplicatioii of tallA, with a lucauing- 
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less terminal vowel, in imitation of the broken 
English of some barbaric races.] 1. A corrupt 
dialect. 

The talkec talkec of the slaves in the sugar islands. 

Southey, to John Hay, Dec. 5, 1810. 
A style of language for which the inflated bulletins of 
Knpoleon, the talkee-talkee of a North American Indian, 
and the song of Deborah might each have stood as amodel. 
Phillips, Essays from the Times, II. 280. (Danes.) 

2. Incessant chatter or talk. [Colloq.] 

There’s a woman, now, who thinks of nothing living but 
herself! AW talktic talkie ! I begin to be weary of lier. 
Miss Edgeu'orth, Vivian, s. 

talker (ta'ker), p, r< + -crl.] One who 
talks; especially, one who talks to excess. 

You have provok’d mo to be that I love not, 

A talker, and you shall hear me. 

Peau. and FI., Coxcomb, iii. i. 

talkful (tak'ful)j ft. [< + -/»//.] Talka- 

tive; loquacious. Sylvester j tr. of Du Bartas’s 
Weeks, ii., The Ark. [Rare.] 
talking (talking), [ME. taJJciuf/ ; verbal n. 
of talk, r.] Speaking; speech; discourse. 
■\Vhyl this yeman was thus in his talking, 

This chanoun drough him necr. 

Chaucer, Prol. to C.anon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 1.^1. 

talking (ta'king), j). a. 1. Given to much 
speech; ganmlous; loquacious. [Rare.] 

The hawthorn-bush, with scats beneath the shade — 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

Goldsmith, Dcs. Vil., 1. U. 

2. Expressive.' 

Your tall pale mother with her talking eyes. 

Prou'iiing, The Dishop ordfera his Tomb, 

talking-machine (ta'kiug-ma-shGu'^), u. A 
machine which imitates or reproduces tlio hu- 
man voice, as the phonograph, 
talking-stockt (ta'king-stok), u. A subject of 
talk. 

llcc was like mucho the more for that to be a talkyng 
ttocke to all the geastes. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmue, p. 00. 

talking-to (tiVkin"-tb), n. A reprimand; a 
jcolding; as, to give one a good talkiufj-to. 
[Colloq.] 

talkyl (ta'ki), o. [< + -^l.j Abounding 

in talk; disposed to talk: as, a talky man. 
[Colloq.] 

It is by no means what is vulgariy stjlod a talhj rio^el 
llarjKT's Mag., LXXVIII. 

talky-. (i. See ialcky. 

talky-talky (ta'ki-tu'ki), n. Same as tnU:c(‘ 
tdlkcc. Also used attributively. 

These Essays ... are very talkpda^hj. 

Saturday Jlev., Feb. 10, 18^, p. isO. 

talD (tfil), (7. [< ME. tall, tdlle, ial, seemly, 

becoming, excellent, good, valiant, bold, < AS. 

good, fit, convenient, \yith negative */d/- 
it'cl, in pi. (ONorth.) untala^ unialc, bad, *{jct!cl, 
good (= OHG. //irn/, active), witli negative 
pctfcJ, ungcUd (Lye), inconvenient, bad, nngf- 
f/p7/ms(Somner), unprofitableness, also in comp. 
Icoftxl, friendly, deviv. ieala, tela, well, ex- 
ccilently; = Goth, ^‘tnls, in comp, nutals (= 
AS.*u7d!ct above), indocile, disobedient, uiiiii- 
stnictcd; akin perhaps to iale'^, and also to (1. 
del, aim, end, etc.: see In some use.s con- 

fused with talV^, lofty.] If. Seemly; suitabli-; 
fitting; becoming; comely. 

JIo tentit not in Tempull to no tall prayers, 

Ne no melody of moulhe made at tlic lyinc, 

Ne speche of no spiritualtie. with speclall no olhci. 

Dei'lniction of Troy (E. E. 'J’. S.), 1. oW’*. 
Tal, or Bcraely. Dccens, elegans. 

Prompt. Pare., p. ^80. 

2t. Obsequious; obedient. 

•Slie made Iilrn at lier lust so humble and tallc 
That, when her deyned caste on him her ye, 

Tie tok In paclerice to live or dye. 

Chaucer, Complaint of ilars, 1. r,s. 

3. Fine; ])roper; admirable; great; c.xcellent. 
[./Vrcbaic.] 

Sir To. He ’b ns tall a man as any 's in Ill)Tia. 

Mar. What ’b that to the i)urpose ? 

Sir To. Why, he lias three thousand ducats a year. 

Shah., T. I :i. 20. 
We are grown to think him that can tipple soundly a 
tall man, nny, all-man i Allcrnandl from top to toe. 

Jlev. T. Adams, Works, II. 443. 
Wc still hear people talk of tall (fine) English. 

Olijdiant, ri’cw English, I. 40. 

4t. Bold; brave; courageous; valiant. 

Well done, tall soldiers! 

Peclc, David and Bethsabe, xlil. 
Thy spirits are most tall. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 1. 72. 
A faff man is never his own man till he he angry. To keep 
his valour In obscurity is to keep himself as it were In a 
cloak-bag, B. Jonson, Every JIan in his Humour, iv. 0, 

talP (tul), a. [Appar. not found in ME.; prob. 
< W. tal = Corn, tal, higli, lofty, tall. The 
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word as applied to a man has been confused 
with fine, brave, excellent.] 1. High in 
proportion to breadth or diameter; lofty; hav- 
ing a relatively great stature. 

Nounes that want sex are noated with it : as, it is a tale 
tree. A. Hume, Ortliographie (E. E. T. S.i p. 28. 

Were it not better, 

Because that I am more than common tall, 

That I did suit me all points like a man ? 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 3. 117. 

I hate your little women — that is, when I am in love 
with a tall one. 

Thackeray, Fitz-Boodle’s Confessions, Dorothea. 

2. Having a particular height; measuring in 
stature (as specified) : as, a man sLx feet tall . — 

3. Long: used absoliiteh’, or as noting length 
in a scale of measurement: as, a tall copy (of a 
book). 

Tull stockings, 

Short blister’d breeches. 

Shak., Ucn. VIIL, L 3. 30. 
Wi’ arms (all, and flngeis small, — 
lie 's comely to be seen 
John o' Ilazetgrccn (Child’s Ballads, IV. 85). 

4. Groat; extraordinary; remarkable; extrav- 
agant: as, /////talk; a /n// fight. [Colloq.] 

There always h.ns been some kliul of a tall yarn about 
the Jews wanting to buy the Vatican copy of the Hebrew 
Bible iWu' York Times, Jan. 20, 1891. 

Tall blueberry. See —Tall buttercups, tall 

crowfoot, a bright-flovertd pastiue weed, Jtannnculm 
acris, from nhicli t.attle shrink on account of its acild 
juice, which. Iiouever, di'appe.ais in diying — Tall fes- 
cue. See /Vvt»/ef/. —Tall meadow-grass. ^ocGlyccria — 
Talloat-grasa. SecoaM/m.'t'.c.— Tallpersicaria. See 
prince's /father. 2. -Tall quaking-grass. See rattle^ 
^tnate-i^racf.-Tall redtop. Sec rer/top.— Tall snake- 
root. Same ns black v-omArroof (6)(wliich sec, under <nmAe' 
roof).— To walk tall, to cany one's liead high ; go about 
proudly. H’oUoii , 1'. 

\ ou rc tlie fust one of m) '^atnnlay arternoon flsliitj' 
boj.s that s got Into college, and I ni 'mazing pioud on t. 
I tell jou 1 unlk — um if I don’t, round to the 
store. //. /;. Stmee, Oldtow'ii, p. 72. 

= SjTl. 1 ami 2 Hrih. Tull, Lofiy //A/A is the most gen- 
eral of the<ie word", and li is some uses liilfei cut from tliose 
of the others. U hi n we s.iy that a cloud is high, wc may 
tneaii that it e\tetid'» ver> fat upward, or, more probably, 
that it !■» unusually far above the earth. Tall ilescribes 
that w hiih ts sitin in propoitiun to its lieight, as n mast, 
a piiK 01 othei trie, a steeple, a poison possibly n clilf: 
tall houses maj l»e found in some parts of the world ; a 
inlf eloinl would lie of hmallwidtli and gi eat comparative 
In ight. Tall is a|"o a">oeiated with height to which wc 
are used or which we ban tome to regard as standard. 
\ gi.int IS (all, bei anvt ,«o muih taller than most men 
hatiftU notes an inipovnig lieight : a room cannot well lie 
tall, Imt tn.iy In- htgh, «•! even lofti/ a.s, the lo/(y arches of 
" ttftrniii«tir Hall Utah ami h/lg may liavc application 
to moral «»r intelKetual elmractcr. tall lias not, except 
etdloipiiallj . Tall scrnis somcwliat figurative when ap- 
plietl to that wlilch does not live and grow. 

tallage, tallageability, etc. See tadage, etc. 

tallat (tal'at), n. [Also tallotj tallct, tallit; 
-aid to be a corruption of dial. V haydofl.'] A 
ha\-loft. f Frov. Eng.] 

I . . detiniiinitl t<i sleep in the lallat awitile, tliat 
pi u e being cool and air>. and reficshing with the smell 
<»f hwiet liaj /*. I) Blackmorc, Lorna Doone, xxxl. 

tall-boy (tArboi), n. A higb-stemmod wine- 
gla^s, gencrnlly large and showy, dilTering from 
n staiidingeup in havingno cover and in being 
ai'tuully used on the table. 

She then ordered some cups, goblets, and tallboys of 
goM, silver, and crystal to bo hronglit, and Invited ns to 
dtiiik. Ozcll, tr. of Kabelais, V. xlU. {A’arcs.) 

tallet (tal'ot), //. Same as tallat. 

talliable (tal'i-a-bl), a. [< ML. talhabdis, < 
fafliart, subjoet to taihige, tax: seo v.] 

(’apable of bi iiig tailagetl; subject to tailago. 
[Knif.] 

I lie mayor and citizens came and acknowledged that 
th>') were talliable, and gave the king 3,900 marks for tal- 
hige. S. Dourll, 'Taxes in England, I. 03. 

talliage, ». See Unhiije. 

talliate (lal'i-at), r. I. [< MIj. talliatus, pp. of 
triltinrc, hubject to tailagc, tax: see tail".} To 
tail::"'-. 

'I'hc power of taUiating the Inhabitants within his own 
(li ini'snc**, . . granting to particular barons the power of 

talliufiiiy till* .nhabitnnts within thehs. Ilumc, Hist. Eng. 

tallicoona oil. See ('arapa. 

tallier(t:il'i-er), H. [<foW/) + -fil.] l.Onowho 
or tliat whicli latlie.s; one wlio keop.s a tally. 

Formerly, accounts were kept, and large sums of money 
jiaid and received, by the King’s Exehe(|uer. with little 
otJier form than the excJiangcordcliverv of tallies, pieces 
of wood notclicd or scored, corresponding blocks being 
kept by the parties to the account: and from this usage 
one of the head olllccrs of the Exchequer was called the 
Tallier, or Teller. Pejfys, Diaiy, II. 234, note. 

2t. Same as fcllcrj 1 (&). — 3, In some card- 
games, the banker. See (ally^f v, i., 2. 

The basset-table spread, the tallier come. 

Pope, The Basset-Table. 

tallit (tal'it), n. Same as tallat^ 


tallow-face 

tallith (tal'ith), )(. [Hob.] The mantle or, as 
in present Jeivish usage, scarf-like garment 
worn by the Jews, especially at prayer. Also 
talitli, tallcs, talUs. 

tall-inent (talTuen), 11 . pi. Same as high-men. 
Ileere 's fulloms and gourds, heere 's talUmen and low- 
men. Nobody and Somebody, sig. I 2. {Nares.) 

tallness (tarnes), n. The quality of being tall, 
in any sense ; especially, height. 

His tdllnesse seenid to threat the skye. 

Spienser, F. Q., I. vii. 8. 

tallot (tal'qt), n. Same as tallat. 
tallow (tal^o), n. and a. [< ME, ^taJowe, talwe, 
talugh, ialuSj talwgh, ialwg, talgh, tal^, < AS. 
**tcalg (not found) s= MD. talglt, ialch, D. talk = 
MLG. talch, LG. talg (> G. talg) = Icel. tolgr, 
tolg, tolk = Sw. talg = Dan. talg, tcelle, tallow ; 
connections uncertain ; cf. AS. ttelg, telg, color, 
dye; Goth, tulgus, steacifast.] I. n. The harder 
and less fusible fats melted and separated from 
the fibrous or membranous matter which is nat- 
urally mixed with them. These fats are mostly of 
animal origin, the most common being derived from 
Bheep and oxen. When pure, animal tallow is white and 
neatly tasteless ; but the tallow of commerce usually has 
a yellow tinge. All the different kinds of tallow consist 
chiefly of stearin, palmitin, and olein. In commerce tal- 
low is divided into various kinds according to its quali- 
ties, of wliich the best are used for the manufacture of 
candles, and the inferior for making soap, dressing lea- 
ther, greasing machinery, and several other purposes. It 
is exported in large quantities from Bussia. 

Thorough the stoone yf that the water synke, 
Take pitche and talgh, as nede is the to spentle. 

Palladius, llusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p 17. 
Tallow Is the solid oil or fat of ruminant animals, but 
commercially it is almost exclusively obtained from oxen 
and siieep. Encyc. Brit, XXIII. 34. 

Bayberry-tallow. Same as mj/rt/r-u-aa;.— Beculba-tal- 
low, a balsamic product of the bccuiba-nut, Myristica BU 
cuhyba, of Brazil.— Butter-and-tallow tree. See huUeri. 

— Mafurra-tallow, a wax resembling cacao-butter, the 
product of the mafurra-tree, c.xported from Mozambique 
and the Isle of Reunion for use in the manufacture of soap 
and candles.— Malabar tallow. Same as tallow. 

— Myrlca-taUow. Same as myrlle-wax.—'Biny tallow. 

See Vegetable tallow, one of several fatty sub- 

stances of vegetable origin resembling tallow. Tlie Chi- 
nese vegetable tallow consists of the coating of the seeds 
oi Sapxumscbi/cTum. (See tallow-tree.) InCliina, whereit 
forms an extensive article of trade, it is mostly consumed 
In making candles, w’liich arc generally coated with wa.x. 
In India and England it is more or less applied to lubri- 
cating, soap-making, etc. Malayan vegetable tallow is 
derived from the nuts of several species of Ilopca, and is 
used clilcJly for cooking, but somewiiat for lighting. The 
seeds of Lilsea sclifera {Tetranthcra lauritolia), a tree 
widely diflused thiough tropical Asia and the Eastern 
archipelago, yield a vegetable tallow, used in Java and 
Cocbln Cliina for candles, though the odor in burning 
is disagreeable.- Virola tallow, a concrete fat from 
the seeds of Myristica (Virola) sebifera. See nutmeg, 2,— 
Wblte tallow, a Russian tallow prepared from the fat of 
sheep and goats. 

II. a. Pertaining to, consisting of, or resem- 
bling tallow: as, a tallow cake; a tallow dip. 

0, 'tis Fuinoso with the taffoiti face. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 72. 

tallow (taPo), V. t. [= G. talgcn = Sw. taiga 
= Dan. talgc; from tbo noun.] 1. To gi’ease 
or smear with tallow. 

The Troyans fast 

Fell to their work, from the shore to unstock 
High rigged ships; now llctes the tallowed keel. 

Surrey, ^Eneid, iv. 

2. To fatten; cause to have a largo quantity of 
tallow: as, to tallow sheep, 
tallow-berry (tal'6-ber*'i), n. Same as glam- 
berry. 

tallow-can (tal'6-kan), ?t. A vessel adapted 
for bolding tallow for lubricating purposes, 
tallow-catcht (tard-kach), n. A tallow-keecb. 

'Thou whoreson, obscene, greasy tallmv catch. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 252. 

tallow-chandler (taP6-cband''T6r), n. [Seo 
chandler.'] One whoso occupation it is to make, 
or to make and sell, tallow candles, 
tallow-chandlery (tal'd-chand^lGr-i), n. 1. 
The business or occupation of a tallow-chand- 
ler. — 2. The place where a tallow-chandler car- 
ries on his business. 

tallow-cup (tal'6-laip), H. A lubricating device 
for a journal-box, etc., in which tallow is melted 
by the heat of steam, and caused to run down 
upon tlie parts to be lubricated, 
tallow-drop (taPd-drop), n. A name for a stylo 
of cutting precious stones in which the stone is 
domed on one or both sides. When the dome is 
vmy low, the cut is the same as a very low-domed cabo- 
chon, or double caboulion, or carbuncle. 

tallower (ttil'd-cr), n. [< tallow + -cri.] A 
tallow-chniuller. 

tallow-face CtuPd-fn.s). n. A person of a pale, 
yellowisb-wliitc ('omjdoxion : a term of con- 
tempt. 



tallow-face 

Out, you baggage ! 

You tallow-face ! Sfiak., R. ami J., ill. 5, 158. 

tallow-faced (turo-fast), a. Having a face 
resembling tallow in color; pale or pasty in 
complexion. 

Every lover admires bis mistress, though she bo verj’ 
(leforinecl of her self, ill favored, wrinkled, i)imi>lcd, pale, 
red, yellow, taiul, lalloivfaccd. 

Durtoix, Anat. of Mel., p. 519. 

tallow-gourd (tal'o-gord), n. Same as av/j"- 
gourd. 

tallowish (taro-isli), a. [< tallow + 

Having the properties or nature of tallow; re- 
sembling tallow. 'Ikiilcy, 1727. 

tallow-keecli (taro-kech), n. A mass of tallow 
rolled up into a lump for the tallow-chandler. 
Formerly also tallow-catch. 

tallow-nut (tal'6-nut), «. A thorny tree, Xiutc- 
nia Amcricauaj of tropical America, extending, 
ns a shrub or low wide-spreading tree, as far 
north as Florida, its wood is vcrj' hc.avy, tough, and 
hard, aiul it bears a pluiu-likc edible fruit containing a 
white globose nut. Also wild lime, Ima-rlion, and moun- 
tain-plum. 

tallow-nutmeg (tal'o-nut'mog), ii. See tiul- 

IIKfl, 2 . 

tallow-oil (tnl'o-oi!), ti. An oil obtained from 
tallow bv urcssnre. 

tallow-slirub'(tar6-shvub), )i. Tbo bayben'y 
or wax-mjTtle, Jfi/ncii ccri/cm. 

tallow-top (tal'6-top), II. A diamond or other 
precious stone wbieli is nmcli rounded in front 
and flat at tlio back. 

tallow-topped (tal'o-topt), a. Having a sliglit- 
ly rounded or convex surface, ns tliat of a cusli- 
iou: noting a precious stono so cut. 
tallow-tree (tal'd-trc), II. 1. One of tbo trees 
wliicli yield a substance known ns vegctalilo 
tallow; particularly, Xiijiitiiii (Slilliiujid) .Kibij'c- 
rum, a native ofCliina, introduced and natural- 
ized in India, the West Indies, and to some ex- 
tent in the soutliern United States, It is uBinail 
smooth tree, with fruits nn Inch and a half thick, cuiitaiu- 
Ing three seeds eo.atvtl ullh a fattj pubstnucc farming the 
taliuu. From the seeds thein«el\c« an oil is citnictcil in 
('hin.i, used for >nrui8lilng umhrell.v'*, ns n luilr*oll. etc. 
Tliewooil is so liaril nnd den*e as to lie u«cd for printing- 
Mocks, and ttic te.a>c.s afford a Mack dje. 

2. Same as tallowwoml. 

tallowwood (tar6-wu<l), u. One of the stringy, 
barked euoalypf'<, JCitrali/jttus nnrrocori/.--. it at- 
tains a great size. Tlie timlier, hich is liard nnd ilurnMe, 
is used for railn.iad-lle«. nheebuork. etc. 'Iho wotnl is 
filled w ith nn oily suhatatice (whence tlie tuune)- 

tallowy (tfil'o-i), (I. [< MK. tnlwy {= (J. Sw. 

(algig); < tallow + Having the proj*erties 

of tallow. 

tallwood (tal'u'itdh «. [Fonm-rly also fal- 
Wood, tall wotalc ; < tall'^ + wood^.] Wood cut 
for billets. [Obsolete or jirov. Mng.] 

Tall woodt‘, paete uoiMe to tnaku I'Uklles of. taillcc. 

1‘alfjrave ^^llallurell.) 

Also, if nnv person bring fir caiiso lo be brought to tliis 
city or tile nliertks lliiTKif to In- stdd, «ir sell, tifler, or put 
to sole tiuy talliriMid, iilllets fiiggot.-, or otluT llre«o»..l 
nut being of ttiu full as^izi- uliicli tlie s.'uueougiit toiioM. 

CalthriijiM Ilejxirt* ^lOTu). (.V(ir« * ) 

tally^ (tal'i), pi. taUu'< (-i-^). [Formerly 
also taUtf ; < MK. taly, tah/c, a lutor form of 
iaillr, tadv, taglr, etc., a cutting, a cut. etc. : .see 
/oj/-.] 1. Apiece of wood on uiiich notches 

or scores are cut to mark numbers, as in keep- 
ing an account or giving a n-ceijit; loosely, 
anything on wliicli a seore or an account is 
kept. Reforo the use of « riling, fir before writing be- 
came general, this or sometliing ifke It uas tlio usual 
lULtliod of keeping accounts. In pu^c]I:l^l^g and selling 
It was cuslomarj' to make duplicate tallles»if tlie traii'-ac- 
tion, or to Rplit one tally ttirougli tlie middle. In the 
Ciigli«h rAchefiuiT tallies >verc U'-ed till Isli!, uliich an- 
Rwered tlie ptirpo'-e of receifits iw «ell an simple ncnrils 
of niattcr.s ot account .\n nxclieiiuer tall) \\ as an account 
fif a sum of riionc) lent to the goveitiinerit, fir of a sum for 
uliichthe government uould be rcsjiunsilile. The tally 
itself consisted of a St|Uared rod of liazcl or ntlier wood. 
li:i% ing on one side noli In-s indicating the sum for w liicli 
tile tally was an ackiiuw ledgineiit. (in two other slile«>, 
opposite to each other, the ainouiit of liie sum, tlie name 
of tlie jiaycT, atnl tlie date of the transaction were w ritten 
by an ofllccr c.illcil the writer of (he tallies. 'I his being 
dune, the rod was then ckft longltudlnall) In such a man- 
ner that each jiiece rclaincMl one of the written sides, ami 
one half of iweiy notch cut In the tally. One of these 
parts the conntcrfuil or cotoxterytnek, was kent In the Ex- 
clic<|UcT, nnd only the other, the b(nck, issued. When the 
part i''sued was returned to the Evclieiiuer (usually in 
pa)ment of (.axes) the two parts were compared, as a 
clieck against fr.mdulcnt imitation 'I’lils was calleil tnlhi 
or tallies. Tlie size of tlie notclics made on the (allies 
varied with tlie lunount. Tlie notch for £100 was the 
hreadth of a thumb; for £1 the lireadtli of a barleycorn. 
A penny was indicated by a slight slit. 

Alas! I cannot pay a Jot ; therefore 
ITc klese the tally, and confesse the scfire. 

Herrick, To God. 
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Have you not seen a Baker's Maid 
Between two equal Panniers sway’d? 

Her TaUiea useless lie, and idle, 

If plac’d e.xactly in the middle : 

But, forc’d from this iinaetivc State, . . . 

On eitlier side you hear ’em clatter. 

Prior, Alinn, ii. 

2. A score kept upon a notclied stick or by 
otlior means; a reckoning; an account; a rec- 
ord as of debit and credit or of the score in a 
game. 

Though we Imd three deaths during the passage, as we 
also had tlirce birtlis, our tally remained correct. 

Nimtccnth Century, XXVI. 755. 

3. A mark made to register a certain number 
of objects; one of a scries of consecutive marks 
by which a number of objects are recorded or 
ehecked; also, a numbor as thus recorded; a 
number serving as a \init of computation. Thus, 
when packages of goods of uniform size and character are 
being delivered and nn account of them taken, cverj' fifth 
mark usually Is called tally, and in counting aloud tlie 
word tatty Is used instead of live, after which the enu- 
meration begins again; this Is marked on a clerk’s book, 
tally being (he diagonal mark; though sometlnics each 
mark is a tally, and the fifth or diagonal one is a tally of 
tallies. 

I buy turnips by the/u7/i/. A tally's fivcilozcn bunches. 

Mayhctr, Ix>ndoii Lalioiir and Ixmdon Poor, I. 92. 
As a hundred is called, one of us calls out tally, and cuts 
one notcli in a stick : ns every hiiinlred goes through, 
the same i»roccss Is carried on. 

1‘ercu Clarke, Tlie New Clitim In Australia, p. 175. 
All the Indians from Fort Yukon to Big lake on the 
White Itiver. and fn>m tlie Tan’-a-nnh’ to tlie tributaries 
of the Porcupine, . . . were drawn up In tallies, nnd ar- 
ranged according to families. Science, XVI. 523. 

4. A ticket or label of wood, metal, or the like 
used as a means of identification; specificall}', 
in hort., such a ticket bearing either a nnmher 
referring to a ealalogne, or the name of the 
plant with which it Is connected. 

Tollies of wood (In bortlculturel fliould be slightly 
smeared with white paint, niul then written on wldle 
damp w ith a M.ack lead pencil. ifieye. Hrit., XII. 2*51, 

At m.any pits tt l« customary to send the tubs of coals to 
liank with tlnfrtf/iVxnttaehed, eacli tally Iiearlng tlienuni- 
her of tlie •* t»ank.’ or “bonk.” wlure tlie coal has been got 
in the mine tliat tlie l»anksmcnnnd weigh- 

men may pl.ace the e«ial>i to the credit of the men w orklng 
in tlie l*anks below, the banks nnd tallies bearing tlicsamc 
iiuml*ers. *V. and Q., 7th ser., X. 297. 

5. Ily e.xtension, anything eorros])onding to 
another as <luplieate or counterpart. 

So suited ill (lielr minds ami per>ons 

'I hat the) were fniin'd the tallies for each other. 

Hrydni. 

Some (friend'll she must Imve ; but In no one c(»nM find 
A tally fitteil for large a mind. Driiden, Eleonora, 1. 2.'>G. 

G. An ahbroviation of tally-Aiop gy taUyt,r'n 

ernllt. — Game-tally. Same ns riWxoi. 9.— Tally sys- 
tcni, tlie s)'‘Uin of sdes on sliort cre«llt, in which ac- 
conntH are Kept l») tallies See tatly-fhoy, tally-trade, 
tallyman. 2. ‘To llVC tally, t<* li\e togither ns man and 
w Ife w itboul marrl.ige. (Prx»\ Eng] 

•The) 're firiir talh/' Is the wa) neiglilKUirs speak of 
them lo’lnqiilrlng vUltors ; or “TIm)'vc made a tally bar- 
g.ilii.*’ y. and Q., 7th ser., X. 297. 

To make a tally bargain, same ns to lire talla. Il’rov. 
r.ng.j — To strike tally, to be alike; act In lianuon). 
I'nllrr. 

tally^ (tnl'i), r ; pret. nnd pp. tallied, jrpr. tally- 
ing. [Formerly al>o lalhe, (alhr; < tally^, n. C'f. 
ttiil-, V.] I, f/viMs. 1. To mark or record on a 
tally; scon*; regi'-ter. 

Tliree otlier Judges are caHe«l field jmlges; these mea- 
sure and talla the trials of coinpetilors In Jumps, pole 
Miults, nnd weigtit competition. The Century, XL 205. 

2. To reckon; count; sum; with a;». 

I have not justh tallied up th) inestimaMe benefits, 

Up. Hall, Breathings <»f tlie I>e>out Soul, § 4. 

{{iliehardeon.) 

3. To score with corre.'-ponding notclics; Itenee, 
to cause to conform; suit; adapt; match. 

Nor Sister eitlier hail, nor r>rother; 
llie) seem’d just tally'd for each either. 

/’n«r, .\n Epitaph. 

They are not so will tallied lo the present Juncture. 

J'ojw. 

4. To parallel; do or return in kind. 

('I\ ill Laev teachetli that long enstome prescrlbcth ; Bi- 
> ii>it\, that tdd things arc p.isscd ; .Mond Philosophy, that 
tallyiny of injuries is Justice. 

lip. Hall, Holy Observations, § 50. 

5. Xaut., to put aft, ns the sheets or lower cor- 
ners of the mainsail and foresail. 

When they halo aft tlio sheatc of innlnc or fore-aallcs, 
they sa), Tallee aft tlio sheate. 

MS. //nrf. fi2GS. {HallxweU.) 

And while tlie Ice clue-ganiet’a lower’d away. 

Taut aft the sheet they tallu, and belay. 

Falconer, The Shipwreck, 11. 

II. iiiiiaiin. 1. Toeorrpspoml, as one pnrt of 
a tally to tbo other; conform; agree. 


tally-shop 

I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with the chan- 
nel. Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 455). 

On one point ilrs. Holt’s plaint tallied with Ins own 
forebodings, and he found them verified. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxxvii. 

He declared the count must tally, or the missing ones 
be accounted for, before we would receive an) more ra- 
tions. The Century, XL. GUi. 

2. In hassetyfaro, etc., to act as banker. 

They are Just talking of basset; my lord Foppington 
has a mind to tally, if your Lordship would eiicuumge 
the table. Cibber, Careless Husband, iii. 1. (Davies.) 

“Oil,” said she, “for my part, you know I abominate 
everything but piianioli.” “I am very sorry, madam,' 
replied lie very gravely, “but I don’t know whom your 
Highness will get to tally to you ; you know I am ruined 
by dealing.” 

Walpole, Letters to Mann (1748), II. 270. (Davies.) 
To tally on (nnuf.), to catch Iiold of a rope and haul. 

tally- (tal'i), n. [Abbr. of tally-ho.'} Same as 
tally-ho. 

tally- (tal'i), r. t. Same as tally-ho. 

Being tallied too soon, ho fa fox] entered the covert 
again. T/ic Dec. 0, 16S4. (Encye. Diet.) 

tally^t (tAl'li), adv. [< ME. tally, iallichc; < iall^ 
+ -b/2.] In a tall manner, (a) Properly; fittingly; 
becomingly; finely. 

Sche went fofrlth stille, 

A bllue in n bourdo borw’cd boises clothes, 

A: tallichc hire a-tyred tistli tlier-inne. 

William of Palemc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 170C. 
(6) Stoutly; boldly. 

Do not mince the matter, 

Blit speak the words plain; — and yon, Lodovic, 
That stand so tally on your reputation, 

You shall be he slmll speak It. 

Dean, and FI., Captain, ii. 2. 

tally-bo (tal'i-bo'), interj. [An accom. form, 
simulating ho, of F. imant, tally-bo.] A bunt- 
ing cry: a mere exclamation. 

tally-Ho (tal'i-bo'), ». [< tally-ho, inter).} 1. 
A cry of “Tnlly-bo.” Seo tbo interjection. — 
2. A name for a mail-coach or a four-in-band 
pleasure coach; by extension, in tbo United 
States, a general name for such coaches. 

The mall still announced Itself by the merry notes of 
the liorn; the hedge-cutter or the ilck-thatcncr might 
still know the ex.act hour by the unfailing yet othen^|ee 
metvoile apjiarltlon of the pea-green Tally-ho or the j el- 
low Indeiiendent. Gcorye Eliot, Felix Holt, Int. 

tally-ho (tnl'i-lio'), V. t. [< tally-ho, infer).} To 
urge or excite, as liouuds, by crying “Tally-ho ” 

tallyman (tal'i-man), n.; pi. tallymen (-men). 
[< tally'^ + man.] 1. One who keeps a tally or 
score. 

With the voice of a stentor tlic tally-man shouts out the 
numl>CT ami sex of each calf. 

T. Jtooserelt, The Century, XXXV. 8C2. 

2. One who keeps a tally-shop, selling goods 
on short credit, the accounts of which arc kept 
by a system of tallies, without regular book- 
accounts. 

'Ibe unronsclonahlu fdffnmna . . . lets them have ten- 
plillllngs-worih of sorr>' cnn*modIlie5, or scarce so much, 
on pucuilly given to jiiiy him twenty shillings by twelve 
pence n week. 

Four for « Penny, 1078 (Ilarl. Misc., IV. 143). (Davies.) 

The pedlar tallyman Is a hawker who supplies Ms cus- 
tomers with gt>ods, receiving payment by weekly install- 
ments, and deri\c3 his name from tlie t.ally or score lie 
keeps w ith his customers. 

Mayhrw, London Labour and London Poor, I. 422. 

3. One who sells by sample goods to be de- 
livered afterward, or who takes orders for 
such goods. [Eng.] 

A class of persons termed “duffers,” “packmen," or 
‘'Scotchmen,'’ nnd sometimes ” tallymen," ttadcTS who go 
roumls with samples of g<x)d3, and take orders for goods 
afterwards to be delivered. 

S’. Dowell, Taxes in England, HI. 3S. 

In the tailoring trade the worst paid work is that of the 
tallyman, who takes orders direct from the actual wearer 
without the Intervention of any contnictor. 

The Academy, June 29, 1SS9, p. 440. 

4. A man who lives with a woman without mar- 
nage. Seo to lire tally, uudov tally'^, n. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

It is ])rohaMe that the terms tally-woman and tally-man 
have arisen from tlie usage of pit tallies ns a means of 
identity in the matter of coals; and so, figuratively, a 
man nnd woman living together witliout man inge bear 
each other’s tally as a sign of temporary ownership. 

y. and Q., 7th ser., X. 297. 

tally-mark (tal'i-milrk), n. One of a series of 
marks used in recording the number, as of arti- 
cles sold nnd delivered, usually the 5tli, 10th, 
lath, etc., of a scries. See tally'^, H. 

tally-sheet (tnl'i-shet), n. A sheet on which 
a tally is kept; specifically, a sheet containing 
a record of votes, as at a popular election. 

Tlie growing disposition to tamper with tlie ballot-box 
nnd the tally-sheet. The Centurif, XXXVII. C22. 

tally-shop (tal'i-shop), n. A shop or store at 
which goods or articles aro sold on the tally 



tally-shop 

system. See talhj system (under tallyt, «.), 
taltyman, 2. 

Pawnbrokers, loan-oftices, tally-shops, dolly-shops, are 
the only parties who wiU trust them [the poor). 

Mayheiv, London Labour and London Poor, I. 30. 

tally-stick (tal'i-stik), n. A stick upon -svliieli 
an account is kept by means of notches; a tally. 
See tnllyt, 1. 

tally-trade (tal'i-trfid), n. Trade conducted on 
the tally system. 

tally-woman {tal'i-wum"an), «. 1. A woman 

who keeps a tally-shop. — 2. A woman who lives 
tally. See to live tally (under tnlli/i, ».), and 
tallyman, 4. [Prov. Eng.] 

To “live tally” is quite a common expression amoncst 
the working classes in all parts of Lancashire, as is also 
ially-icoman. X. and Q., 7th ser., X. ‘J07, 

talma (tarmil), [Named after Tahna^ a 

Frencli ti'ap^edian.] 1. A ■woman’s outer gar- 
ment, cut like a cleiical cope, liavin" generally 
a hood, and falling loosely around the person, 
hut not very long: worn during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. — 2. A somewhat simi- 
lar garment worn hy men, usually as an over- 
coat. 

I walked through the Forum (where a thorn thruRt 
itself out and tore the sleeve of my tahna), and under the 
aich of Titus towartls the Coliseum. 

Hawthorne, French and Italian Note Books, p. 111 . 

talmet, i* [ME. ialmcuy < JfLG. inJntcii, do- 
la.v, = Icel. talma, hinder.] To become weak, 
faint, or disheartened. 

Thow trowes with thy talkynge that my harte taluw^! 

Horte Arthiirc (L. L. T. S.), 1. 

talmi-gold (tal'mi-gold), One of the many 
names given to brass of varying eomiiosition 
as used for a cheap imitation of gold. Various 
alloys sold under this name In France have been found 
to contain from six to fifteen per cent, of zinc, the rest 
being copper. Some articles sold as talmi-goM really 
have a coating of gold welded to the brass by rolling, 
and these retain their golddike appearance for a long 
time ; other cheaper varieties arc sliniily brass u 1th an ex- 
ceedingly thin coating of gold deposited on it. Also called 
Abyssinian yold. 

Talmud (tarmud), jj. [Fonuerlyalso Thalmud, 
= F. Talmud (ML. Talmud), < dial, talmud, 
instruction ; cf. Heb. (and Syr.)tahind, disciple, 
scholar, < Idmad, loam, llmmad, teach.] In 
Jcicish lit,, tho body of traditionary laws, pre- 
cepts, and interpretations contained in the 
Misimah and its complement or completion 
called the Geraara, the former being the te.xt 
on which tho latter is based. Bveomcrnb/ind 1 r 
made synonjTnons with ^CTriara. As there arc two Oc- 
maras— 'the P.alcstlnlan and the Babylonian — so there 
are two Talmuds. See Mishnah and Gewara. 

Tho Talmud . . , Is the work which embodies the civil 
and c.inonlcal law of the Jewish people. It contains t Iio.ro 
rules and Institutions by which, in addition to the Old 
Testament, theconductof that nation Is regulated. What- 
ever Is obllg.atorj- on them, bc.sldcs the law, Is recorded 
in tills work. Here doubts arc resolved, duties explaIttCMl, 
cases of conscience cleared up, and the most minute clr- 
cumstniice.s relative to the conduct of life dlscnsRed with 
wonderful particularity, .K'lffo, Cyc. of Bib. Lit., II. bl'.». 

Talmudic (tal-mud'ik), a. [< Talmud + -/V.] 
Of or pertaining to tho Talmud: as, Talmudic 
literature; Talmudic lore. 

Tlie Talmxtdic writings admit the conception of suffer- 
ings as falling to tlie lot of the 3Ic.“Siali, ami npjdy to him 
predictions of thl.s character in the I’ropliets. 

G. P. Fi^hrr, Begin, of Christianity, p. 2'>3. 

Talmudical (tal-mud'i-kal), a. [< Talmudic + 
-«/.] Same as Ans. to ^al- 

masiiis. 

Talmudist (tal'mud-ist), n. [FoiTnerly also 
Thahnudist ; < Talmud + -i.vf.] 1, One of tin* 

xvriters or compilers of the Talmud. 

The ThalmudMs pay tliat Adam had a wife called I.lils, 
before he inarrj’cd Lve, and of her lie begat nothing but 
devils. Burton, Annt. of Mel., p. 3'). 

2. One who accepts the doctrines and teach- 
ings of the Talmud. 

All (orthodox) Jews with w'hom Americans and Euro- 
peans are acfiualnted are Talmudists. 

The Century, XXIV. -JO. 

3. One who is x’ersed in tho Talmud and in 
literature relating to it. The Amcricau, III. 
18G. 

Talmudistic (tal-mu-dis'tik), a. [< Talmudist 
4- -ic.] Talmudic. 

talocalcaneal (ta''''16-kal-ka'no-al), a. [< NL. 
talus + calcancuin + -rtZ.] I^crtaining to the 
astragalus and tho calcaneum; astragalocalca- 
iical: noting certain ligaments. 

talon (tal'pn), n. [Formerly also, and still dial., 
talent; < ME. talon, ialonn, ialound, < OF. (and 
F.) talon = Pr. talo = Sp. talon = Pg. taldo = 
It. tallonc, heel, < ML. talo{n~), talon, claw of a 
bird, < L. talus, ankle, heel: sec talus,'] 1, Tho 
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claw of a bird or other animal; specifically, the 
claw of a bird of prey. 

For he hathe his Talmins so longe and so large and 
grete upon his Feet as tlioughc the! weren Hornes of 
grete Oxen or of Bugles or of Kyzn. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 209. 

Mine likewise scisd a Fowie 
Within her talents; and you saw her pawes 
Full of the Feathers ; both her petty singles, 

And her long singles, grip’d her moic then other. 
Ileywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, ed. 187-1, 

fll. 99). 

An her little devil [dog] should be hungry, come sneak- 
ing behind me like a cowardly catctipolc, and clap his 
on my haunches. Ford, Witch of Edmonton, U. 1. 

Swoops 

The vulture, beak and talon, at tho heart 
Made for all noble motion. Tennyson, Princess, v. 

2. Abeel,orlowcusp, of atooth. — 3. Inarch., 
same as ogee. — 4. Iji looks, tho shoulder on the 
bolt against which the key jn*esscs in shooting 
the bolt. — 5. That part of a pack of cards 
wliioh romains after tho hands have been 
dealt; tho stock. — 6. Tho heel of tho blade of 
a sword. 

taloned (taPond), a. [< talon + Hav- 

ing talons or claws. Walts, To Mitio, mj' 
Friend, i. 

talook, talookdar, a- See tahd:, taluLdar. 

taloscaphoid (ta-ld-^karoid), a. [< talus + 
.^vaithoid.] Of or ]>erlaining to tho astraga- 
lus and tlie scaphoid.- Taloscaphoid ligament, 
the astragalosc.aphoid ligament. 

talotibial (ta-l6-tib'i-al), a. [< talus + iihia + 
-(7/.] Of or pertaining to the astragalus and the 
tibia. 

Talpa (taPpii), ». [NL., < L. talpa, amolo.] 1. 
The loading genus of the family Talpida:, for- 
merly used for all tho moles tbcui known, now 
restricted to about <> Ohl ^Yorld species which, 
like the couiinon moh* of Europe, T, curopica, 
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linve fort) -four teeth, with throe incisors, one 
canine, four premohirs, and three molars above 
and In lowon oa<’h side. The American moles 
are all <»f dilTerciit genera {Scalops, Seapanus, 
and Condyhira). — 2. [/. c.] In pathol,, a tumor 
umlor the skin, especially a wen on tho head: 

, so called because it is ^mlgarly supposed to 
burrow like a mole. Also called icstudo. — 3t. 
[/. c.] A military engine used in sieges for un- 
dermining walls: jirobubly only a roof or mov- 
able penthouse used to protect the miners from 
missiles. 

talpacoti, »- [S- Amer.] A small South Ameri- 
can ground-dove of the genus Chamapelia (or 
Cohnnhigallina). as (\ talpacoti. 

talpet, «- [< MK. talpv, < L. talpa, a mole: see 

Talpa.] A mole. 

And either sindl tliccs tnljws voidc or sterve. 

Pallatlius, Itiisboiidric (B. B. T. S.), p. 34. 

Talpidae (taPpi-de), ». pi. [NL., < Talpa + 
-i(l/c.] A family of toiTcstrial and fossorial, 
rarely natatorial, insectivorous mammals; tho 
moles. They are rcl.nted totlio Rhrcw«,l)utdl(fcr in hav- 
ing the skuil Rmootli behind, tlic zygomata completed, a 
bnllate tympanic bone, and the Renpubtruicli and fore limb 
iiKjre or Itis highl> specialized ulth reference to fossorial 
iiablts, the Rcapiila being long and narrow, the hnmeru!] 
short and broad, and the iimniis with accessor}* ossicles. 
The eyes arc minute or rudimeiitarj*. the cars short and 
concealed . tiicre n no cieciiin nor pnlile symptiyRis ; the 
manubrium sterni f-o broad and keeled, and the tibia and 
llbnla are united. Tlicre are two main mo<liflcations of 
tho family — moles juoper, Talpin/r, ami muRk-shreus, 
Mynyalin/r. 'J'hc 7’rtf/«V//rnicconnecle<l with the shrews 
Ity sucli genera a.s Urotrichus, Xeurotrichus and Uropsilvs. 
'I lie rather numerous species, of about 12 gonein, are con- 
fined to the northern liemispheii. See cuts under Con- 
(lylura, desman, Scalops, and Talpa. 

Talpin30 (tal-pi'no), n, pi. [NL,, < Talpa + 
-ime.] The typical subfamily of Talpidic; tlio 
moles proper and slirew-moles. Tlicy liavc the 
fore limbs highly specialized for digging, w'ith a long nar- 
row scapula, short broad clavicle and hiuncnis, and an ac- 
cessor}* folciform carpal bone, the fore limli peculiarly 
rotated on its axis, the eyes nidlmciitary, the upper in- 
cisors C, tho lower 0 or 4. The living genera are Talpa, 
Mngera, Parascaptor, Scaptochims, Scapanus, nml 

Condylura. See cuts under Condyhira, Scalops, and Talpa. 


tamanoir 

talpine (tal'pin). a. [< L. talpa, mole, + 
Resembling or relate J to a mole; belonging to 
the Talpinic. 

Taltarum's case. See caset-. 
taluk, talook (ta-lbk'), h. [Hind, idhti:.'] In 
India, a dependency or subdmsion of a district 
subject to revenue collection by a native officer ; 
also, an estate or tract of proprietary land the 
revenues of which are under the management 
of a tahikdar. 

Itach n/liA comprises from fifty toonehundred villages, 
wliicli constitute tlie ultimate units for fiscal and admin- 
istrative purposes. Encyc. Bril., XV. 186. 

talukdar, talookdar (ta-lok'diir), n. [Hind. 
taUilcdar, < taluk, a district, -i- -clar, holding.] In 
India, a native officer who collects the revenues 
of a taluk; also, the proprietor of an estate; a 
landholder. 

Tlie Oudh tiltukddrs resemble English landlords even 
more closely than do the zamindi^rs of Bengal. In ori- 
gin the majority were not revenue-farmers, but territo- 
rial magnates, whose influence was derived from feudal 
authority as mncli as from mere wealth. Their present 
legal status dates from the pacification that followed on 
the mutiny of 1857. Encyc. Brit, XII. 772. 

talus (ta'liis), ». ; pi. tali (-11). [NL., < L. talus, 
ankle, heel. Hence nit. fuion.] 1. Inonnf.: (n) 
Tlie ankle or ankle-joint: as, os tah, the bone 
of the ankle, (ii) Tho ankle-bone or huckle- 
bono; the astragalus. — 2. In ornith., same as 
calcancuin, 2. — 3. That variety of clubfoot in 
whicii the heel rests on the ground and the toes 
are drawn np; talipes calcaneus. — 4. In ciifoia., 
the apex or distal end ot tho tibia, articulated 
with the tarsus. Kirby and Spcncc. — 5. Inarch., 
tho slope or inclination of any work, as of a wall 
inclined on its face, either by decreasing its 
tliickness toward tho summit or by leaning it 
against a bank. — 6. In fort., the slope of a 
woi-k, as a bastion, rampart, or parapet. — 7. 
Tho mass of rooky fragments whieli lies at tho 
base of a cliff or precipitous rock, and which 
lias been formed by tlic accumulation of pieces 
brought down from above liy tlio action of grav- 
ity, rain, frost, etc. ; scree; debris; wash. See 
these words. 

lie . . . rushed np the InlxtB of boulders, springing from 
stone to stone, till his hrenth fnilud him. 

Kiuytley, Two Years Ago, xxi. 

The debris of ice gathered into talm lieaps below. 

A. Geihic, Gcol. Sketches, vi. 

Exterior talus, in fori, see citen’or.— Sustentaculum 
tall. See eustentaentuw. 
talvacet, n. Woo talcvas. 
talvast, n. Same as tatevas. 
talwooa, n. 3co taUwuod. 
tamability (tfi-ma-hil'i-ti), n. [Also tanicahil- 
ity ; < tamable +'-ity (soo -biUty).'] Tho char- 
acter of being tamable ; tamahleness. Sydney 
Smith, Letters (1821). 

tamable (ta'mn-bl), a. [Also tamcahle; < tameh 
+ -able.'} Capable ot being tamed or subdued; 
capable of being reclaimed from a wild or sav- 
age st.ate. 

tamableness (tri'ma-bl-ncs), «. Tlie character 
of being tamable. Also tamcabtcncss. 
tamal (tn-raiil'), or tamale (ta-mii'ie), n. A 
Mexican dish miido of Indian coru and meat, 
sensoued with red peppers, 
tamandua (ta-man'du-ji), n. [= Sp. tamandua. 
now tamdndna; < Braz. tamandua, said to be < 
Tupi ton, ant, + mitnffcK, trap.] 1. The little 
ant-bear or four-toed nut-eater of South Amer- 
ica, jRi/rmccopfiftt/o — 2. [cop.] [NL.] 

The geuus to wbicli tliis species belongs, sep- 



Four-toed Ant-bear iTamattciuii tetradaetyla). 


nratotl fi*om Myrmccophaga, tho animal being 
tlien called Tamandua tetradaetyla. 
tamanoir (tnm'ii-nwor), n. [A corrupt F. form 
of tamandua.] Tlio great ant-hoar or three-toed 
ant-eater of South America, Myrmccophaga ju- 
hata. See cut under 



tamanu 

tamanu (tnm'a-iio), [K. Infl.] The tree Crr- 
lojilnilhnn Inojihiflhnn, tlie sntiree of En«:t Iiulian 
t.'e-anialjac-rf'in, ami in seofl-i of tlio poo- 
iiav- or ponii'sr-fd-oil, or hitter oil of India, it is 
« i'l' 1> lUntj-' <1 the Hi't Itullc^ nml I'aclfic |elnri(l«, 

fi ciiicfh Iitt'ir.il trcf. f:ro«in'-' (Vi fc-ct liiirli ami liL-nrin" a 
ime criiwn fif «lark dense intirspcrped in sco-von 

« ith «hite tloucr?. llie oil h cliletly prized as a cure for 
rli‘.iinrdj-ni etc. Tlic A\ood h Mdued liy c.arpcntt‘rs and 
(Mlilm-t makers. In the l ijis also ctillcd tfiVo. and the oil 
(h7'> &i7. — Tamanu-resin, the r.aet Imli.^n tacaniahac. 
tamara (tam'a-rii), a. [E.Ind.] A ppiec consist- 
ing^ of equal parts of cinnamon, cloves, and 
coriander-seeds, with half the quantity of ani- 
.«ood and fennel-seed, all powdered. It is a 
favorite condiment with Italians, 
tamarack (tam'a-rak), j?. [Amcr. Ind.] 1. 
The black or American larch, or hackmatack, 
Larix Americana, found in moist uplands in 
British America, and of less size massed in 
cool swamps in the northem United States. 
It crou’s from 70 to 90 feet IurIi, nnd yields a lieavy, hard, 
and verj’ strong: timber, valued for many purposes, particu- 
larly for tlie upper knees of ships. See cut under larch. 
2. The abundant black or ridge-pole pine, P/- 
ni(s Marraijana, of the Sierras and dry gravelly 
interior regions of western North America. The 
allied Pinw^ contorta, or scrub-pine, of the coast 
may bo also included under the name, 
tamarack-pine (tam'a-rak-pin), «. Same as 
tamarack', 2. 

tamarict, tamarickt, »• See tamarisJ:. 
tamarin (tam'a-rin), n. [Native name in Cay- 
enne.] One oi* the small squirrel-monkeys of 
South America; a marmoset of the genus Mi- 



Lion Tatnarin ieentuus). 


das, as M. Iconinns, the lion tamarin; Af. rosa- 
lia, the silky tamarin, or marikina ; AI. Ursulas, 
the negro tamarin, etc. 

tamarind (tam'a-rind), n. [Early mod. E. also 
tamcrim; = P. tamarin, formerly tamarinde, = 
Sp. Pg. It. tamarindo = It. larnarindi, < ML. 
tamarindas,^ Ar. tamr Hindi, tamr td Hind, the 
Indian date: tamr, date (Heh. tdmdr, a palm- 
tree); Hindi, Indian, Hind, India: see Indian, 
Hindi.'] Tlie fruit of the leguminous tree Tama- 
rindiis Indica; also, the tree itself. The tima- 
rind is widely cultivated ttirough the tropics, being desir- 



Floweriry: Br.nnch of Tamarind {Tamartndus Indica). 
a, a flower : same, petals removed ; c, pod, longitudinal section. 
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nble for Its fnilt, shade, and timber, and for the fmjrrance 
of Its llouers. It reaches a In ight of (-0 or SO feet, uith a 
widely sprendin" cr<»wii of ilen-e fidiacc. The frtjjt is a 
flat thickened pod, 11 toil inchis lun", with a brittle hroun 
fliill containintr a llhruus juicy pleu'^antly acid pulp in- 
clo-lij" the seeds. The p«ili» is iisi-d in liot ctuintries to 
make coolin? drinks Ji^d preserv ed in syrup or stig.ar, or 
.alotie, it foims the tamarinds of commerce. It is use<l 
al«o in prep.arin? tamarind-tlsh. It is ofticinalty recog- 
nized as .a refrigerant anti la.xative. Desldes the juilp, tin* 
seeds, llowcrs, iea\es, and hark all lia\e tlieir medicinal 
niiplications in India or elsewhere. The leaves in Indi.a 
form an inprcdient in curries. The wood is veiy haril 
and heavy, yellow ish-whito in color with purple blotches, 
and is used In turner)*. — Bastard tamarind. ?:une a.s 
filk'tree. — Black t am arind. Same as rclret tninariinl . — 
Brown tamarind, the velvet tamarind and otlicrsjieeits 
of Dialium . — Manila tamarind. See — 

Tamarind of New South Wales, Capania aaacardi- 
oulcft, an ele<rant slender saplndaceotis tree, from pO to 90 
feet high, with whitish coarse-grained wood, and an acid 
fruit. It is .also found elsewhere in Australia.— Velvet 
tamarind, Dialimn Guinceme (Codarium acuti/olium), a 
small leguminous tree of western .Africa, liavim; slemicr 
branches and pinnate leaves, and pods of about the size 
and form of a lllbcrt, coveretl with a black velvety down. 
These contain, surroundiii" the seeds, an acid farinaceous 
pulp, which is commonly eaten. — Wild tamarind, (o) 
tiee Lysiloma. (f») Tl>e brown tamarind, (e) In Jamaica, 
a large tree, Pithccololnmn Jilici/olimn (Acacia arbnrea). 
(d) In Trinidad, Pentacicthra Ji'lamento.ca, a leguminous 
tree also found in Guiana, Nic.aragua, etc.— Yellow tam- 
arind, Acacia villosa, of tropica! America. [Jamaica.] 

tamarind-fisli (tam'a-rind-fish), M. A prepara- 
tion of a kind of fisli with the acid pulp of the 
tamarind-fruit, esteemed as a relish in India. 

tamarind-plum (tam'a-rind-plura), «. See 

Tamarindus (tam-a-rin'dus), n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700; earlier in Alatthioli, 1554), < ML. 
tamarindus, tamarind: see tamarind/] 1. A 
genus of leguminous plants, of the suborder 
C/csnlpiniCtX and tribe Amlicrsticx, It is charac- 
terized by flowers with colored caducous brncts, four se- 
pals, three perfect and two rudimentary petals, three per- 
fect monadelphous stamens, and a few staminodes in the 
form of minute teeth; and by tlie fuiil, a thick indeliis- 
cent legume with a fragile crustaceous epicarp, pulpy 
mcsocarp, and thick coriaceous ciulocarp forming parti- 
tiofjs between the seeds. The only species, T. Indica. is 
w idely diffused through the tropics, indigenous in ^\frica 
and Australia, and naturalized from cultivation in Asia 
and America. It Is a tree hearing abruptly pinnate leaves, 
with many pairs of small leaflets, and yellow* and red flow- 
ers in terminal racemes See tamarind. 

2. [?-f.] Thopharmncopooial name for the pre- 
served pulp of the fruit of Tamarindus Indica. 
It is laxative and refrigerant. 

Tamarisces (tam-a-ris'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker,' 18C2), < Tamariscus + -cie.] 
A tribe of plants, of the order Tamartscincrc. 
It is characterized by racemose or si)ikcd flowers with free 
or slightly coherent petals, and numerous small smootli 
seeds without albumen, and terminated by a coma of long 
plumose hairs. Besides the type, Tamarix, it inchnlcs the 
genus s\fyricaria, comprising a few* similar but smaller Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic species grow'ing in sand. 

Tamariscinese (tara^n-ri-sin'f-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(A. N. Desvaux, 1815), < Tamariscus + *f«c<T.] 
An order of plants, the tamarisk family, of tho 
series Thalanti flora) and cohort Caryophyllinw, 
It is characterized by usually shrubby stems clothed w’ith 
small undivided alternate leaves, and by flowers with five 
or more stamens, a one-celled ovary with three to five 
placentrc, and the sepals and petals free or more or less 
united. It includes about 45 species, belonging to 5 genera 
classed in 3 tribes, for the tj-pcs of which seeTnmnrix, 
Reaxnnxiria, and Fouquiera. They arc natives of temper- 
ate and warmer regions of the northern hemisphere and 
also of South .Africa, occurring mostly in maritime salt- 
marshes orin sands and gravelly places among mountains. 
Unlike the related CaryoplnjUaccic, or pink family, the 
seeds are either pilose, comose, or w inged, which, together 
w’itli the frequent w’lllowy habit and narrow leases, has 
suggested a superficial resemblanccto the order iSVihancar, 
the willow* family. lHany species have also been compared 
to the cypress, from their nppressed scale-like leaves and 
tali slender stems. They are shrubs, rarely lierbs or trees, 
their leaves commonly somewhat fleshy, and their flowers 
either small or showy, usually flesh-colored, pink, or white. 

Tamariscus (tam-a-ris'kus), n. [L.] One of tho 
old names for tho tamarisk used by botanists 
and herbalists. 

tamarisk (tam'a-risk), «. [Formerly* also tarn- 
aric, tamricl’, tamrickc, < 'Mll.^tamariJce, tham- 
ariJee (< L. tamarix (tamariC”), iamaricc, ^IL. 
tamarica); = F. tamaris, tamarix = Pr. tania- 
rise = Sp. tainarisco, tamari:: = Pg. tamarisco, 
tamaris = It. tamarisco, tamcricc, < L. tama- 
riscus, also tamarix (tamaric-), tamaricc, ilL. 
also tamarica, tamarisk; perhaps connected 
with Skt. iamdlalca. famdlal'd, tamdla, a tree 
with a dark hark, < tamas, darloiess: see dim.] 
1. A plant of the genus Tamarix: sometimes 
called jlowcrhif] cypress. The common tamarisk is 
T. Gallica, a shrub or small tree of the Mediterranean 
region and southern Asia. It is a prized ornamental 
shrub of feather)' aspect, with scale-like leaves, and bear- 
ing clouds of pink flowers in late summer. It is a highly 
adaptable plant, thriving in wet, drj', or salty ground, 
rooting readily from slips and pushing forth vigorously; 
hence it is suitable for planting on sliores and embank- 
ments. In the northem United States, however, it dies 
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Flowennf: Branch of Tamarisk (7 <»»'»*? nr Gtilhca) 
a, a flower; h, pistil; e, branch showin,; the sc.ale-like leaves. 


to the ground in severe winters. The stem and leave'* 
contain much sulphate of soda. A variety produces Jew s' 
or tamarisk manna. (See jnnnnn.) T. articulata (T. ori- 
cntalis) is the chief source of tamarisk-galls, which art- 
said to contain 50 per cent, of tannin, and are used in dye- 
ing and medicine. It is found in noithwest India ami 
westward, and is sometimes distinguished as tamarisk 
salt-tree, from its secreting salt which incrusts its trunk 
in sufficient quantity for some culinary use. It is a busli 
or tree of coniferous aspect. T. dioica of India, etc., yields 
a pale-yellow soluble resin. 

He shall be like tamaric In the desert. 

Jer. xvii. ti(Howhy version). 

With this he hung them aloft upon a fnrnnVAe bow. 

Chapman, Iliad, x. 3fKi. 

Tamarisks with thick-leav’il Box are found. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

2, Any plant of tho order Tamariscincfc. X/jid- 
7c>/,— German tamarisk, a Einopean shrub, Myriearia 
Gcrmanica, allied both botanically ami in appearance to 
tlie common tamarisk, bearing, however, very narrow flat 
leaves.— Indian tamEirisk,a variety, Indica, of tho com- 
mon tamarisk. SeefncaAoid.— Oriental tamarisk,7’rt»/i. 
arix articulata. Sec def. 1. 

Tamarix (tam'fi-riks),?i. [NL. (Liniimus, 1737), 
< L. tamarix, also tamariscus, iamaricc, ihotnnm- 
risk: seo famarisl:.] A gemis of iihmtSjtho tj’pe 
of the OYdeTTamarisciucecund of tho tribe Tama- 
riscCtC. It is distinguished by its free or slightly united 
stamens, and ovary usually with three or four short st)les. 
About CO species have been described, now reduced to about 
2.5, natives of the Mediterranean region and central and 
tropic.al Asia, chiefly of Bait-marshes of the sea-coast; a few 
occur in South Africa. They arc shruhs, sometimes ar 
borcscent, bearing minute scale-llko clasping or Bheath 
ing leaves. The numerous white or pinkish flowers form 
spikes or dense racemes, often small, but abundant and 
giving the branches a featherj* appearance. See tamarisk 
and mnmirr, 4. 

tamarugite (ta-innr'b-git), n. [Origin obscure.] 
A mineral from Tarapaca in Chili, allied to 
soda-alum in composition, hixt containing only 
about half as much water, 
tamatia (ta-ma'ti-il), n. [< F. tamatia; orig. 
(Buffon, 1780) applied to all the American Iluc- 
conidie and Capitoninic, also (Levaillant, 1806) 
designating any pufl-hird, also, as NL. (Gmelin, 
1788), the specific name of one fissirostral har- 
bot, Bucco tamatia ; from a native name.] A 
kind of fissirostral barbet; a barbacou. 
tamhac (tam'bak), ??. 1. Same as tomhac. — 
2. Agallochum or aloes-wood. 
tambagnt (tam'ba-gut), n. [Native name, from 
its cry; rendered ‘coppersmith’ in English.] 
The crimson-breasted barhet of the Philip- 
pines, Mcgalicma hicmaccphala. 
tambasading (tam-bas'a-ding), n. [Native 
name.] The fossa of Madagascar, Fossa dau- 
hentoni. See Fossa^. 

tamboo, tambu (tam-bo')> o. Same as taloo. 
See tho quotation. 

Thehuman heads . . . are reserved for the canoe-houses. 
These are larger and better built than the ordlnarj’ dwell- 
ing-houses, and are tambu (tabooed) for worni'u — i. e., a 
woman is not allowed to enter them, or indeed to pass in 
front of them. 

C. Jf. Woodford, IToc. Roy. Geog. .Soc., X. 372. 
tamhor (tam'bor), ??. [Cf. tambour.] 1. A kind 
of swell-6sh or 'pufTer, as tho rnbbit-fish, Lago- 
ccplialus licvigatus. See cut under Tetrodon- 
iidre. — 2. Tho red rockfish, Schasfodcs {Sebas- 
iomtts) ruber, a large scorpa?noid abundant on 
the coast of California. 

tambor-oil (tam'hor-oiF), n. An oil obtained 
from tho seeds of Omphalca olcifcra of Central 
America. It is purgative, hut not griping like 
castor-oil. 
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tambour (tnra'bor or -bor), ii. [< F. iamhoiir, 
a drum: seo^rt?>ori.] 1. A drum; specifically, 
tlie bass drum; also, somethin" resembliug a 
di*um, as an elastic membrane stretched over a 
cup-shapod vessel, used in various mechanical 
devices. 

After supper, the whole villnge [of Johar] came ami sat 
round the carpet, and one of them played on a tambotir, 
and sung a Curdecn song. 

Pocockc, Description of the Kast, II. i. 16G. 

When I sound 

The tambour of God, ton cities hear 

Its voice, and answer to the call in arms. * 

Southetf. (Imp. Diet ) 

2. In arch,', (a) A cylindrical stone, such ns 
one of the blocks of which each constitutes a 
course of the shaft of a column; a drum. (?^) 
The interior part, or core, within the loaves, of 
Corinthian and Composite capitals, which bears 
some resemblance to a drum. It is also called 
the vase, and the campana or bcJI, (c) The 
wall of a circular temple sun’ounded with col- 
umns. (d) The circular vertical part of a cu- 
pola; also, the basis of a cupola when this is 
circular, (c) A kind of lobby or vestibule of 
timber-work with folding doors, and covered 
with a ceiling, as tvithin thoporches of churche^i, 
etc., to break the current of air or draft from 
without. — 3. A circular frame on which silk 
or other stuff is stretched for the piiii)Ose of 
being embroidered; so called from its resem- 
blance to a drum. Machines have been con- 
structed for tambour-working, and arc still usoil. 

Recollect, Lndy Teazle, when I saw you first sitting at 
your fam!»o«r, In a pretty figured linen gown, with a hunch 
of keys at your side. Sheridan, School for Scandal, li 1. 

4. Silk or other stuff embroidered on a tam- 
bour. 

With ... a tambour waistcoat, white linen hreocho^, 
and a taper switch In your hand, your figure, Trankly, 
must be irresistible, Cwnmn, Man and Wife, I. (Davi^-^.) 

5. In fort,, a defensive work formed of pali- 
sades, intended to defend a road, gate, or other 
entrance.— Tambour de Basque, n tambourine. 

tambour (tam'bor or -bor), r. [< tanihnur, ii.: 
sec tambour, 11 ., 3.] I. (raus. To decorate with 
needlework, as a piece of silk, muslin, or other 
stuff which has pronously been strained on a 
tarabour-framo to receive ombroiderj*. 

Slie lay awake ten minutes on Wodnesdnv nigbi dclial 
ing between her spotted and her (amhnurra mnsUn. 

• Jane Auflcu, Norlhangcr Atibe>. x. 

n. ititraus. To do tambonr-work; embroider 
by means of n tambour-frame. [Colloq.] 

Slic sat herring-boning, tamf^ourin-!, or stitching. 

JJarham, Ingoldsby Lcgcmb, II. (DunV*.) 

tamboura (tam'b(}-ri|), u. An Oriental musi- 
cal instrument of the lute class, clo.soly resem- 
bling the guitar or mandolin. 

Tlic AssyrlariP, and most likely the Babylonian Acc.adl- 
ans, m.ay have been furnished with the finger-board tain- 
b'Aira as well a.s the dulcimer and harp. 

Athen/rum, No. 32H, p. 1*02. 

tambour-cotton (tam'bur-kot'n), a. Cotton 
thread used in tarahour-embroiden.’, usually on 
muslin. 

tambour-embroidery (tam'bor-em-broi^der-i), 
11 . Same as tambour-icorJ:. 
tambour-frame (tam'bdr-frfim), v. A light 
wooden frame used for straining and holding 
flat the material forming the ground in tam- 
bour-work. Tills frame was originally a donlik- hoop ; 
on the smaller hoop the silk, mnslin, or other stull 
drawn tightly, and the larger hoop was then adjusted 
over the smaller. The modem tambour-frame is s<;uare, 
and can be slightly enlarged by wedges at the comers, 
like the stretcher of a painter’s canv.as. 

Mrs. Grant and her tambour frame were not without 
their use. Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, vll. 

tambourgi (tam-bor'ji), n. [Turk, "taubilrji, < 
tanbur, a drum: seo tambour, tabor.'] A Turkish 
drummer. Jiyron. 

tambourine (tam-bo-ren'), n. [Early mod. E. 
also iamburhic, tamburin ; <F. iambourin{=.Vv. 
tamborin = It. tamburino), dim. of tambour: seo 
tambour, tabor'^.] 1. A small dnira formed of 
a ring or hoop of wood or sometimes of metal, 
over which is stretched a singlohead of parch- 
ment. The hoop carries several pairs of loose metal disks 
called The instrument Is played either by shak* 
ing, or by striking with the band or arm, or by drawing 
the finger across the head (or each in alternation). It Is 
of Oriental origin, and Is verj' common in Spain, whence it 
Is often called tambour dc Basque. See cut In next column. 
I cawe Calliope wyth Mnses moe, 

Soone as thy oaten pype began to sound, 

Tlieyr yvorj' Luyts and Tamhurim forgoc. 

Spenner, Shop. Cal., June. 

Shaking tklambourine set round with tinkling bells, and 
thumping It on Its parchment head. 

TJaicthome, Marble Faun, x. 



2. A long mirrow drum or tabor used in Pro- 
vence; also, a l»ottle-shaped drum used in 
Egypt. — 3. A Proveii^uil dance originally exo- 
eute*l to tho sound of tabor and pipe, with or 
wil bout smiting. — 4. !Music for such a danco, 
in duple riiyllim and ipiiek tempo, aijd usually 
nceoiupaiiiod by a drone bass of a single tone, 
as the tonic or the <louiiiiant, as if played by 
rubbing tin* lingor across a tarabotirine. — 5. 
.V n inarkable idgcoii of Africa, Tiimpaiitstria 
Incolor. See cut under Tiimpanistria. P. L. 
Srlatcr. 

tambour-lace (tam'bor-las), «. Seo lacc. 
tambour-needle (tam'br>r-n6 dl), w. The tool 
used in tanibour-work: it is a small hook of 
steel roveinbling a crochet-Iiook, and usually 
fitfetl in a liaiidle of ivory or bard wood, 
tambour-stitch <tam'b(ir-siicb), u. In crochet, 
a kind «»f .stitch by wliirb a pattern of straight 
ridg* s <Tos-.mg < a< h other at right angles is 
]inidu»‘<Ml, A U.. tomlnin f:'<titch. 

tambour-stitcher Uam'biu -stich^er). ». A 

v\ork* r in ••inbroidery done on the tambour- 
fraiur. tombour-n'ork. Art tfourunl, 1883, 

p. laU 

tambour-work (taiu'bbr-w^Tk), u. Embroidery 
on stiilT niiu lj siiained on a tainbour-fraino ; 
o«p(M'taIlv. ‘-iK-h enibroblcry when <lono upon 
mu'*liii <u‘ «*aud»ri<*. and in linen thnuid, either 
white or eoliiHMl. Also called pa.'<^c. 
tambrect (tain-bret'), a. [Australian.] The 
duek-ni<d<‘ or duek-bi!le<I plat^\'])us of Australia, 
()rnithorhifn(‘hii.‘< pttradoxus. Seo cut under 
durhhilt. 

tamburet-stitch (tnm'bo-ret-sticli), «. Same 
a^ (ombour~.'-tilch. 

tamburint, tamburinet, ». Old spellings of 
(umtuninnc. 

tamburone(tatn-l)p-ro'iio), n. [It., aug. of tam- 
huro, a drum; seo tambour, tabor^.] A largo 
drum ; speeifically, tlio bass drum, 
tame^ (turn), a. [< ME. tame, tome, prop, a weak 
or inllectcd form of **tam, tom, < AS. tarn, tom — 
OI’ricH. *tam (in aiderlam) = D. MLG. LG. tarn 
= OIIG. MHG.-uw/, G. zahm = Icel. tamr = ii\y. 
Dan. tarn = Goth, ‘‘tarns, tame; cf. tamc^, r.] 
1. Heelaimed from wildness, savagery, or bar- 
barism. (rt) Of perPonB, clvlllzcil; made peaceable, do- 
cile, or polite in luatiiicrs uinl habits. 

Esati u ilde man hiintcrc. 

And .Tacob tame man tilicrc. 

Oeneinj< and JJxodufi(E. R. T. S.X I. 1482. 

A tame fdack behmging t«» tis Is great at all sorts of hunt- 
ing. I want to see If he can find us a llyingdoe for to-mor- 
n)w. If. Kin'jtley, Geolfrj’ JIniulyn, xxviil. 

(h) Ofbeasts, birds, etr. : (1) Reclaimed from the feral con- 
dition or state of natnro for the use or benefit of man; 
not wild : domesticated ; made tractable. (2) Having lost 
or not exhibiting the usual characteristics of a wild nni- 
iml, ns ferocity fear of man, and Rhyness: as, a fame wild 
cat; the wild ducks are quite tame this season; the bear 
seemed ver>' tame. 

In the ^lounlaincs of ZIz Ihrre are Serpents bo tame 
that at dinnertime theyxvlll come like Dogs and Cats, and 
gather vp the cnims, not ollcring to hurt any. 

Pvrchai, J'ilgriinnge, p. 022. 

(c) Cultivated; Improved: noting land, vegetable pro- 
ducts, etc. [Now colloq.] 

Sugar Canes, not tame, 4. or f». foot high. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's Works, IT. 274, 

The careful pioneer Invariably had his corral on land 
near his house, xvhere the land had become fame. For tho 
land to become tame It was only needed to denude It of 
timber and let in the sunlight to tho surfaco of tho corral. 
It was not necessary, probably, to plow and cultivate the 
ground, but this was sometimes done. 

Duef^e Ilandbook'of Med. Sciences, V. 0. 


2. Submissive; spiritless; pusillanimous. 

I have friends and kinsmen 
That will not sit down tame with the disgrace 
That ’s offer’d to our noble family 
In what I suffer. Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 1. 


Why arc you so tame I why do not you speak to him, 
and tell him how he disquiets your house ? 

B. Jonsnn, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 


This country [England] was never remarkable for a 
tame submission to injuries 

Ii. TT'. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., ii. 


3. Sluggish; languid; dull; lacking earnest- 
ness, fervor, or ardor. 

The historian himself, tame and creeping as he is in his 
ordinary style, warms in sympathy with the Emperor. 

De Quincey, Philos, of Rom. Hist. 


The age is dull and mean. Men creep, 

Not walk, with blood too pale and tame 
To pay tile debt they owe to shame. 

}yhiilier, To Friends under Arrest for Treason against 
[Slave Power. 

We are too tame for either aspirations or regrets, or, if 
we have them, we know as a matter of course^ that they 
cannot be indulged, J. B. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 127. 

4. Deficient in interesting or striking qnaliti es ; 
uninspiring; insipid; flat: as, a tame descrip- 
tion. 


Rome thought the architectural style of Athens too 
tame. A. II. Welsh, Rhetoric, xii. 


The western half of Victoria is level or slightly undulat- 
ing, and as a rule tame in its scenery, exhibiting only thinly 
timbered grassy lands, with all the appearance of open 
parks. Encyc. Brit, XXIV. 215. 

5. Ineffectnal; impotent; inert. 

His remedies are tame i’ the present peace. 

Shak., Cot., iv, 6. 2. 

6. Accommodated to one’s habits; wonted; 
accustomed. [Rare.] 

Sequestering from me all 
That time, acquaintance, custom, and condition 
Made tame and most familiar to my nature. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 10. 


Tame hay. See fmyk 5=Syn. 2. Mild, Soft, etc. (see gen- 
tle); docile.— 1 Feeble, vapid, prosy, prosaic, 
tame^ (trim),r. t. ; pret. andpp. tamed, pj>r. tarn- 
iu(j, [< ME. iamcn, tamicu, n\so temcn, iemecn, < 
AS. tamxan, grow tamo, temian, make tame, =s 
D. temmen = MLG. temen, temmen, LG. iemmen 
= OHG. zamjan, zemman, MHG. zemen, G. zdh- 
men = Icol. temja = Sw. tdmja = Dan. toiwu? 
= Goth, (jatamjan, tame; from the adj.; con- 
nected vith L. domarc = Gr. dayav s= Skt. 

dam, tamo, control. From tho L. domarc 
iiro ult. E. domitabk, daunt, etc., and (through 
domiuus, master) dominant, dominate, etc.] 1. 
To reclaim from a wild or savage state; over- 
come the natural ferocity or slomess of; make 
gentle and tractable; domesticate; break in, 
ns a wild boast or bird. 

Which [two lions] first ho fam’d with wounds, then by tho 
necks them drew, 

And ’gainst the hard ned earth their Jaws and shoulders 
burst. Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 3CG. 

In vain they foamed, In vain they stared, 

In vain their eyes with fury glared ; 

Uc famed ’em to the lash, and bent ’em to the yoke. 

Addison, tr. of Horace, Od. iii. 3. 

2. To subdue; curb; reduce to submission. 

Tookc towres & to^\^^e[8]. famid Knightes, 

Felled tho fnlssc folke, forked hem hard. 

Alisaundcr of MaeedmnctJ^. E. T. S.), 1. 84. 
And ho so famed the Scots that none of them durst 
build a ship or a boato with aboue three yron nailes in it. 

Hakluyt's Voyayes,p. 10. 
I will fame 

That haughty courage, and make it stoop too. 

Fletcher (and anofAcr), False One, v. 4. 

That famed the wave to be his posting-horse. 

Lowell, Washers of the Shroud. 

Nny _ yet it chafes me that I could not bend 
One will ; nor fame and tutor with mine eye 
That dull cold-blooded Ciesar. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 

3f. To destroy; kill. 

Thou3 30 drinke poisoun, it schal not 30U fame, 
Neither harme 30U, ne noo greef fcele. 

Hymns to Tiryin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 55. 

4. To deprive of courage, spirit, ardor, or ani- 
mation. 

Boast that ho had seen, when Conscience shook. 

Fear fame a monarch’s brow, Remorse a warrior’s look. 

Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, Tho Vision, st. 6. 

5. To make subdued in color or luster; soften; 
reliovo ; tono dox\m. 

Some relics of the old oak wood, 

That darkly huge did Intervene, 

And famed the glaring white with green. 

Scott, ilarmion, iv. 25. 

tame- (tarn), r. t. ; pvet. and pp. tamed, ppr. 
iamimj. [< JIK. tamen, fatjmen, by apheresis 
from ataiiini, and partly from entamen: seeat- 
((/wic'2 and ciilnwrl.] 1,. To open; broach. 



tame 

Nowe to weete our mouthes tyme were, 

This flngette will I tamt', yf thou reacle us. 

Chester Plays, I. 124. {UalUu'cU.) 

2. To divide; deal out; formerly, to cut; carve. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eug.] 

Tayme tliat crabbe. Bahccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 2G5. 

In the time of the famine he is the Joseph of the coun- 
try, anti keeps the poor from starving. Then ho tamcth 
his stacks of corn, which not his covetousness, but provi- 
dence, liatli reserved for time of need. Fuller, 

tameability, tameable, etc. See lamahiliUj, 
etc, 

tameheadt, n. [ME. tamched; < iamc'^ + -hca(l.’\ 
Tameness; miltlnoss; gentleness. 

The fader luuede Esau wcl, 

For llrmc birthe swete mcl ; 

The moder, Jacob for (amched. 

Genesis and Fxodus (E. E. T, S.), 1. 1485. 

tameless (tfimTcs), a. [< towel + -iess.] lu- 
eapablo of being tamed ; untamable. 

The tameless steed could well Ids waggon wield. 

Bp. Hall. 

Tameless tigers hungering for blood. 

Shelley, Queen Sfab, iv. 

tamelessness (tam'lcs-ncs), n. Tho state or 
quality of being tameless ; nntainnbloness. 

From thee this tamelessness of heart. 

Byron, rarislna, .\Iii. 

tamely (tam'li), adr. In a lame mamior, in 
any of the senses of tame. 

Tamelier than worms arc Ixjvcrs slain. 

Coivley, The Mistress. Distance. 

All this wo tamely saw and suffered, without the loa.*t 
attempt to hinder it. Su\ft, ('onduct of Allies. 

Itich onoucrh, luscious enough ; hut, aftt-r all, somew hat 
tamely luscious, suggc'-ting the word cloying! 

D. G. AditehcU, BouiulTogetlier, Old Fourth. 

tameness (trun'nes), u. The state or quality of 
being tame. 

In spite of the strange coutra'»t between his (Fitt'shio- 
lenco ill Opposition and his tnmenes,s in ollloe, he still 
jitissessed u huge share of the public ccidldenco 

Macaulay, W dliam I'itt. 

tame-poison (tam'poi^zn), «. The swallow- 
^^ort, ('i/nauefium I'ntcetoxicum, oiua* reganUol 
an antidote to poison. See vinrefo.ncum. 
tamer (tfi'm^r). [< tamc^ + -tri.] One wlio 
or that which tames. 

Thou, thou (true Neptune) Tamer of the Ocean. 

Syliester, Ir. of Uu Haitas’s Week*!, I 1. 

The lioness hath met a tamer here. 

Beau, amt FI., Love's Cuio, 11. 2. 

Tamias (tiVmi-ns), [NL.: so called in allu. 
Sion to their laying up stores: < (Ir. rn//mr, a 
dispenser, steward, perlinps ‘one who cuts or 
apportions food’ (of. mcr/fl), < rn/zf/r, 

cut.] A genus of gi’ouiid-squirrels, of tin* 
family Sniindir, connecting tlie Sminn/c. or 
true arboreal squiiToIs, with the Sjk rniajihilm/r, 
or marmot-sijuirrels. They have a moderately long 
distichous tall, w'ell-dovcloped cheek-potichvs ami a char- 
acteristic colunitlon In scvenil stripes of alternating light 
and dark colors along the back and sides. There is one 
Eurasiatio siiccies, T. asiaticus. the nearest relall'o of 
w’hich in America is T. tntadririttafus. the four 8lrlpc<l 
chipmunk of the West, There occur also several other 
distinct species, as T. together with mimcnuis 

geographical races; but the hcsl-known Is tlie common 
striped groniid-6<iniiTel. chipmunk, or hackee of eastern 
North America, T. ttriatus. See cut nmlvr chiinnunK. 

tamidine (tam'i-din), 71. [Trade-name.] A sub- 
stance usod in the manufactureof electric glow- 
lamp filaments, obtained by treating collodion 
with a reducing agent, such as aininonium hy- 
drosiilphid. 

Tamil (tam'il), «. [Also 7V77;in/,* Tamil name.] 
1. One of a race of men inhabiting southern 
India and Ceylon, belonging to the Dravidian 
stock. Tlio Tamils form tlie most civilized and 
energetic of tho Dravidian peoples. — 2. A lan- 
guage spoken in soutliorn India and in parts 
of Ceylon. It is a member of the Dravidian or 
Tamilian family. See Dracidiaii. 

Also Tannd, TamuUr. 

Tamil arcllltecture, the native style of architecture 
characteristic of southern India, w ithiii the limits of the 
present Madras Prebidenc}. The most prominent crea- 
tions of tho stjlo are numerous and large temples con- 
fiistingof a Bijuaic building with a pjiainnlal loof, and 
within a cella or lulj turn for the image of tlie god. A pc- 
culiiir porch precedes the entrance to the cella. The tem- 
ple 18 contained in a <piadrangular iiielosiire, the gates 
of which are surmounted hy lofty pyramidal strnctuies of 
numerous tiers or stories, in some respects i-i-ealhng the 
Egyptian pylons Pillared halls aie nlwaj s associated with 
the teniph-s, and the sacred inclosures always contain wa- 
ter-tanks or wells. Stulptiired decoration, both exterior 
and interior, is exceedingly elaborate and e.Miberant. In 
tlie older examples, from the tenth to the sixteenth cen- 
turj', the designs are often elegant; the later woik is bar- 
barous from the overloading of its ornament. Also called 
Dravidian architecture. See cut in next column. 

Tamilian (ta-miri-ini), [Also Tamuliau ; < 
Tamil + -i-an.'] Of or pertaining to tho Tamils 
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Architecture. — Gopiir.i or Gate-p} r.nniid of the Great 
Temple, Scringh.tm, India. 


or their language : same ns Dravidian. See 
Tamil. Also Tamnly TamuUc. 
tamin, tamine (tam'in), n. [Also tamminy and 
iammuy taminij; irreg. < F. vtaminCy or, hy confu- 
sion with sfamiHyi OF. cstaminc: sec 

1. A thin woolen orxvorsted stnO jliigbl}' glazed. 

I took her up in an old tamin gown. 

Massinger, New Way to Pay Old Debts, hi. 2. 

Tlieir stockings were of Mnttnc, or of cloth serge. 

Ozelt, tr. of Itnhclais, i. f»G. 

2. A strainer or bolter made of hair or cloth, 
taminy (tam'i-ni), n. Same as tamin. 
tamis (tam'is), n. [< F. tamiSy dial, iaimi = Pr. 

tami.-i = Sp. iamiz = It. iamigio (Venetian f/t- 
misn) (ML. tami.sinm), a sieve: see tcmsc.'] A 
cloth made for straining liquids, 
tamisage (tam'i-sfij), n. [=; F. i(tmi.<:agc; ns 
tami.'i + -affc."] A method of finding invariants: 
a .sifting ])roeess. 

taraise (ta-mez/), n. [Cf. tamis.'} A trade-name 
given to various thin woolen fabrics, 
tamkin (tam'kin), n. [For "'tamplcniy an altered 
form of tampioiiy tampon (cf. pnmphiny an al- 
tered form of pumpiony 2 *ompion, pompon).} 
Same as tampion. 

People do comiilftin of Sir Edward Spragg, that he hath 
not done c\lr«ordlnar>’ ; and more of Sir W. Jciiiiigo, that 
lie came up witlt hS tnmkins in his guns. 

J^epys, Diary, III. 107. 

tamlin (tninMin), 77. [Origin obscure.] A young 
coil, larger tliaii a codling or skinner. Yarrclt. 
[Local. Eng.] 
tammin, n. See tamin. 

Tammuz (tam'uz), 71 . [Ileb.] 1. A ricbrcw 
numtli of twenty-nine days, being the tentli of 
(lu* civil and (he fourili of the sacred year. It 
corresponds to part of .Tune and part of .Tuly. — 
2. A SxTiundeilv. same as tho Phcniciaii Adon 
or Adonis, in wliose honor a feast was held 
every year, beginning with tho now moon of 
the iiuuith Tnmimiz. Also Thammnz. 

And, liehold, there sat women weeping for Tammuz. 

Erek. vlil. 14. 

tammy (tnm'i), 71 . See /7f777i77. 
tammy-nori© (tanri-nd^ri), 77. Some sea-bird, 
as the nuk or pufiin. [Scotch.] 

The screigh of a Tammie A'onV. Scott, Antlqnnrj', vU. 
tam-o'-shanter (tam'q-shaii'ter), n. [So called 
from Tam o' Shunter, the hero of Burns’s jioem 
of that name.] Same ns hraid /707777f/ (which 
M*e, under bonnet ) ; also, a lighter head-dress of 
the same general shape. 

Ills head was capjieil with a rnl»j-ci»lored /nm-o'-,«/mnfrr 
with a jellow feather. St Fiffiolas, XXlll. 212. 

tamp (tamp), r. i. [Appar. developed from 
tam)non, tampon, formerly tampin, perhaps re- 
garded in some ii.*;es ns a verbal n. * tamping, of 
a verb thence inferred and used as ^/777p. Other- 
wise, a var., due to association with tampion, of 
tap: see tap^.} 1. In blasting for quarrying 
and mining purpose.s, to fill (tlie liolo made by 
the drill or borer) with tamping, after the charge 
of powder or other exidosive has been intro- 
duced. — 2. To force in or down by frequent 
and somewhat light strokes: us, to tain}) mud 
so as to make n lloor. 

Umind the fn7n/jf(7 earthen lloor ran a raised hcncli of 
iinhnked brick, forming a dix’an for mats and sleeping 
rugs. Jt. F />i»rfo7i, El-Medinah, I. xi. 

The track is raised, tho gravel tamjied well under the 
ties, and the track is ready for use. 

Scrtlmer'it Mag., III. GC7. 

tampan (tara'pnn), «. [S. African.] A South 

African tick, remarkable for tho venom of its 
bite. D. Livingstone. 

tamper^ (tam'l)6r), V. i. [A var. of temper, in 
like use.] 1. To e.xperimeut rashly; busy one’s 


tampon 

self unwisely or officiously; meddle: usually 
followed by icith in this and the other sense.s. 

The physician answered, This boy has been tampering 
xeith something that lies in his maw undigested, 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 
Yet scarce I praise their venturous part 
Who tamper vrith such dangerous art. 

Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 5. 

2. To interfere, as for the purpose of alteration : 

make objectionable or unauthorized changes 
(in): as, to a will or other document. 

We do not blame the ingenious author previously al- 
luded to for her tamperings ndth the origin^ text. 

Academy, Dec. 7, 1890, p. 307. 

3. To use secret or underhand measiu’es; exert 
unfair or corrupt influence; especially, to use 
improper persuasions, solicitations, bribery, etc. 

You have already been faT/merinfir ivith myLadyPlyant? 

Congreve, Double-Dealer, i. (5. 
There gleam’d a vague suspicion in his eyes : 

Some meddling rogue has tamper'd xcith him. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

tamper- (tam'per), n. [< tamp 4* -cr^.} 1. One 
■who tamps, or prepares for blasting by stop- 
ping the hole in which tho charge is placed, — 
2. An instrument used in tamping; atamping- 
bar or tamping-iron. 

tamperer (tam'pt*r-6r), n. [< tamper'^ 4- -cri.] 
Ono wlio tampers; one 'W’ho uses unfair or uu- 
dciband means to influence another. 

lie liimsclf was not tortured, hut was surrounded in the 
Tower hy tamjicrers and traitors, and so made unfairly to 
convict himself out of his own mouth. 

Dickens, Ilist. Eng., xxxii. 

Tampico fiber. A tough fiber, the piassava or 
tbo istlo, used iu pbice of bristles for brushes. 
Tampico jalap. Sccjiilaj). 
tampint, >i- Au obsolete spelllug of ianijwii. 
To}iscU. {EaUin'cli.) 

tamping (tam'ping), n. [Verbal n. of tcwip, 
r.] 1. Ih hUistiiip, the act or operation of fill- 
ing up a blast-bole above tbo charge. This is 
iloiic in order Hint the chnvKO mny not Idow ovit through 
the hole Inslcnd o( expeudlng its force against the rock 
or other object of attack. 

2. In mint, mining, tho operation of packing 
with earth, sand, etc., that part of a inino near- 
est to tlie ciiarge, to increase its effcctivoness 
in a given direction. — 3. Tho material w'itl) 
wliic'h tho hole made by the drill for blasting is 
filled after tbo introduction of the charge of 
powder or other explosive. Among the materials 
used for tamping are bore-meal or boring-dust, dried clay, 
dried llucan, potimled brick, soft slaty rock, and plaster of 
Paris. Tamjring is called stemming In some parts of Eng- 
land. 

The tamping should extend from the charge for a dis- 
tance equal to at least IJ times the line of least resistance. 

Ernst, Man. ilil. Eng., p. 40. 

tamping-bar (tam'ping-bUr), n. A bar of iron, 
about UA feet in length, used in rock-blasting 
for driving tho tamping into tho boro-hole after 
tlio cdinrgo has been introduced, it is grooved 
on one side so ns to leave room for the needle or fuse. 
Tamplng-b.irs are sometimes tijincd or faced witli copper 
or bronze, or made entirely of these metiils, to avoid ac- 
cidents, which have frequently been caused by the iron 
striking lire from its contact with thoquartzose rock. Also 
called, in England, stemming bar or stemmer. 

tamping-iron (tam'ping-i^Orn), n. Same as 
tamping-har, 

tamping-machine (tam'piug-ma-shen^), n. A 
inachino for packing into tho mold the clay or 
other material for making pipe. L.H. Knight. 
tamping-plug (tam'ping-plug), n.^ A mechan- 
ical substitute for tamping materials in blast- 
ing. It may be an iron cone, a tapering block, or other 
wcdge siinped casting, to be driven or jammed into the 
blnst-liole. 

tampion (tam'pi-on), n. [Early mod. E. also 
tampyon and tompion; also tampon (used cliief- 
ly in tho surgical sense), formerly tamjioon, 
and tamjiin; < OF. tampon, a nasalized form 
of tapon, dim. or aug. of tape, a plug, bung, 
tap, i D. taj) = Fries, tap, a plug, bung, tap: 
see tap'^. Hence prob. tamp.} A stopper; a 
plug; a bung. Spcciflcally— (a) Thestopperof a can- 
non or other piece of oulnance, consisting of a cjlin- 
der of xvood placed In the muzzle to prevent the entrance 
of water or dust ; also, the wooden bottom for a chaige of 
grape-shot. (6) A plug for stopping the upper end of an 
organ-pipe. Also tamkin. 

tampon (tam'pon), n. [See iamjiion.} 1. In 
.v»77/., a plug inserted to stop hemoiTliage. — 2. 
In hair-dressing, a cushion of curled hair or tho 
like, used to support tho hair iu a puff or roll. 
— 3. See the quotation. 

All engraved stone (iu lithography] is printed hy using 
a small wooden tapper or tampon, either round at tho 
sides, flat below, with handle at top, or square, witli the 
corners rounded oil. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 701, 

tampon (tam'pon), v. i. [< tampon, 77.] In 
surg,^ to plug tightly, as a wound or a natural 
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orifice, with cotton, linen, or other form of tam- 
pon, to stop hemorrhage, to dilate the orifice, or 
for other purposes. 

Tlio IienionliaRC w.is stopped by tamponino the bony 
aperture [gunshot wound in head], 

J. J/. Carmchan, Operative Surgery, p. 279. 

tamponade (tnm-pp-nad'), ». [< tampon -t- 

-ridcl.] The empioyment of a tampon; tam- 
ponage. 

tamponage(tam'pon-i;,i), «. [< tampon + -age.'] 
The act of tamponing. 

tamponing (tam'pgniing), n. [Verbal n. of 
tampon, r.J The operation of plugging a wound 
or a natural orifice by inserting a tampon. 

tamponment ■(tam'pgn-raent),’ii. [< tampon 
-t- -ment.] The act of plugging with a tampon. 

tampoont (tam-piin'), n. [Hce lamjiian.] An 
obsolete form of tanqtion. 

tamp-work (tamp'werk), n. A surface ren- 
dered compact and plane bj- tamping. 

lie sees a plain like tavip-irork, where knohs of pranito 
act daisies, and at cvci-j’ llfly yards some hapless Imd or 
blossom dying of inanition among the stones. 

li. I'\ liurton, El'iledinah, I. .xiii. 

tam-tam, h. and v. Seo iom-toui. 
tamtam-metal (tam'tam-met^al), n. Same- as 
fjoug-metaJ. 

T?amul, Tamulian (tam'nl, ta-inu'Ii-nn). Same 
as Jamilf Tamilian. 

Tamulic ^ta-mu'Uk), a. and «. [< Tanntl + 
-tc.] Same ns Taniilinu, Tamil. 

Tamus (tfi'mu.s), ». [NL. (Linnams, 17^7), al- 
tered from its pre'S’ions name Taiunas (Tnnrno- 
fort, 1700), < L. iamnus, a vino on whieli j;rcw a 
kind of wild grape (taminia nra): perhaps < Gr. 
Oa^vo^y a bush.] A genus of inonocotylcdonous 
plants, of the order Dio.^corcarnr. it Is character- 
ized by dioecious flowers, the female « ilh six narrow di« 
tinct perianth-segments, and a threo-ccUod ovary which 
becomes in fruit a fleshy globose berr) containing a few 
roundish wingless seeds with solid allMimcn and a minute 
cmbrj'o. There arc i: species, one a native of the Canary 
Islands, the otlicr widely distributed tlirougli Europe, 
nortliern Africa, and temperate parts of Asia. They 
arc twining vines resembling species of Z)i'o«ef>rc'T,growltig 
from a tuberous root, and producing alternate licart- 
sliapcd entire or threc-lobcd loatcs. Tlie small female 
flowers form ver>* short axillary racemes or sessile clu'-tera . 
the male racemes arc usually long and loose. T. of 
jladelra, is sometimes known fus port .ifonfc iiam; T. onti* 
vixtnig Is the black bryony of Knglaml. also known n^hlticK 
lindtrxed, Ifle-o/’W’vjht or ladtj producing im- 
mcrous handsome berries locally U‘>ed a.s a remedy fur cliil 
lilains, and known ns i;it/rroi'M-f/'*mV,« or oiUTrie*. The 
acrid Juice of Its large black rcKjt was used to remove 
bruise-stains, and w.-w formerly in repute a.s a stlmulntlvo 
in plasters. The young suckers are U‘«ed as a-sparagus in 
Greece. Compare 1. 

tan^ (tan), v.; pret. and pp, tanned, ppr, tannuut. 
[Fonnorly also tann, early mod. K. tonne; < MK. 
tannen, <*AS. tannian (found once, in the pp. 
getanned) = ^ID. tannen, tancuy tacnen, tegiKu, 
D. ianen, tan; cf. OF. tanner, (aner, F, tanner, 
dial, tener (ML. tannare, tanare), tan, dye of a 
taymy color; appar. from a notin not found in 
AS., =r ^ID. fanne, fane, iaene, OF. and F. tan, 
ML. tanum, oak-hnrk for tanning, tan : cf. Bnd . 
iauu. oak, oak-hnrk for tanning; < OIIG. tanna, 
^mG. G. faun'', fir, oak. TIic relations of the.^c 
fonn.s are in i)nrt unceiTain. lloiico (tlirougli 
F.) E. tannjf, tainn/.'] 1, tran.fi. 1. To prepare, 
as skins of animal«, by soaking in somo lirpiid 
containing tannic aei<i, which is goiiernlly oh- 
tained from the bark of some tree, oak-barl: lie- 
ing commonly thought to ho the best, other 
barks, especially that oi hemlock, arc also l.arcely u-eil. 
This process coruerts the raw hide into leather 
Ajax, to shield his arnf»le I’reast, proviclcs 
Seven lusty iJulls, nrnl tannx their sturdy Hides. 

Con'jrctc, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

2. By extension, to convert into loatlior by 
other means, as hy the use of mineral salts (as 
those of iron and chromium), and even of oil 
or fat, as in the ease of biick.skin, chamois, and 
the like. Sec Ifjithcr, taic'^, 2. — 3. To make 
brown; embrown by exposure to the rays of 
the sun. 

His sandales were with loilpomo travell tonic, 

And face all tand with scorching sunny ray. 

Spemer, F. Q., I. vi. '.i'l. 
I am acquainted with sad misery', 

As the tanu'd g.illey-slavc Is with his oar. 

)Vcbi>lcr, I)uchc«s of Slalfl, Iv. 2. 
To the tann'd haycock In the mead. 

Milton, L’Allcgro, 1. 00. 
And one, whose Arab face was tamu'd 
I'y troftlc sun and boreal fiost. 

Whittier, Tent on the Ecach. 

4t. To deprive of the fre.shness of youth ; im- 
pair the freshness and beauty of. [Rare.] 

Keckoning time, whose rnillion'd accidents . . . 
Tan sacred beauty. Shale., Sonnets, cxv. 

6. To beat; flog; thrash. [Colloq.] 
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If he be so stout, wc will have a bout, 

And he shall ian my hide too. 

Robin Hood and the Tanner (Child’s B.allads, V. 220). 
The master couldn’t tan him for not doing it. 

U. Wood, The Channings. 
6. In the mamifacturo of so-called artificial 
marble, or an imitation of marble made from 
a mixture of gelatin and gum, to render (cast 
slabs of the mixture) hard and insoluble by 
steeping in a suitable preparation. Seo tan- 
nage, 3. — 7. To treat with somo hardening pro- 
cess as a preservation from rot, as fish-nets. — 
Tanned pelt. See^Wts. 

II. intrana. 1, To be or become tanned: as, 
the leather tans easily. — 2. To become tan- 
colored or tawny: as, the face tans in the sun. 
tan^ (tan), n. and a. [See tan^, v. The noun 
is prob. earlier than the verb in Kom., but ap- 
pear.^ later in E.] 1. n. 1. Tlie bark of the oak, 
willow, chestnut, larch, hemlock, spruce, and 
other trees ahoimding in tannin, brnised and 
broken hy a mill, and used for tanning hides. 

Let no stilT cowhide, recking from the tan, . . . 

Dhgraco the tapering outline of your feet. 

(). ir. Holmes, Urania. 

2. A yellowish-brown color, like that of tan: 
as. gloves of gray or tan. — 3. An embrowning 
of the skin by exposure to the sun. 

The clc.ar Rha«Icof fern, and tlie half a dozen freckles, 
friendly remembrancer*; of the April sun and breeze. 

Hanthorne, Seven Gables, v. 
Flower or flowers of tan. See /oirer.— Spent tan, tan 
that haslietnuficd In tanning; It is employed for covering 
walks, for tmihhing, and for other purposes. — The tan, 
the circus; the ring where a match Is w'alked. {Slang. )— 
To smell of the tan, said of any act or expression which 
icmiiuls one of the circus. (Slang.] 

II. a. Of the color of tan, or of a color ap- 
proaching tii.qt oftun; yellowish-brown.— Black 
and tan. See hlaeK-. 

tan- (tan), u. [Fit. < AS. tan, a twig, bough: 
soe mistft ftn .] A twig, or .‘<inall switch. JIal- 
Incell. [Pro\ Eng.] 

taU'h. An ohsolote Midrlle English contraction 
of lal:rn, old hiflnifivc or past partieiploof 
tanB. A .Mi<ldh* English contraction of to an. 

(htiite* r. 

tan''' (Ian). »• Same as fan-fan, 

>ni<'ke a pipe of opium o’ nights witli other China lioys, 
and lo«e his little i:ii ning.s at tlie game of tan. 

It. L. .'^tercufon, Silverado Squatters, p. 21:1. 
tan. An abhrcvialion of tangent. 
tana*, tanna (tuGia, tun'li), «. [.^Uso thannah; 
< lliiul. thaua. thdnd, a military fortified post.] 
In India, a military post ; also* a police station, 
tana-, n. [Native* name.] A small insectivo- 
rous nmnirnal of .Sumatra and Borneo, Tnpaia 
tana ; a banxring. 

Tanacetum (tan-a-so'tum), n. [NL. (Tournc- 
fort, 17«K>; curlier in Bninfcls, 1530), tansy, an 
acconi. form, with L. term, -ctnm, of OF. tana- 
stc, tam*y: see tansij.'] A genus of composite 
plants, of the tribe Anthemideee. it Is characterized 
li) small discoid corymbose flower-liends witli a naked re- 
cefitncle, Involuci al bracts In numerous rows, pappus most- 
ly a ring or crown, and usually two kinds of flowers, the 
outer row female, slender uml (iibtilnr, with mi oblique or 
a two- or three-toothe<l apex, and tlircc-angled aclicncs, 
the central flowers mmiiTouB, perfect, cylindrical, live- 
toothed, and with ftvc-nnglc<l nclieiie.s. Tiicrc are about 
30 specie'*, natives of Europe, northern Africa, central and 
northeni Asia, and North y\incilcn. I’liey are erect nnnnal 
or pcrcnnlai herbs, rarely shrubby nt the base, commoidy 
strong-Fcenled niul lialry or sllkj. They bear altcrimte 
and usually variously dissected loaves, and yelhnv floweis 
A few exceptional species produce huger FoHt;\ry long- 
stalked flower-htads. Seven species arc native to the west- 
ern IJnlletl .States, and T. rn/^rtrc(for which see tanKij) is 
naturalized In the Atlantic States and Uaiinda. For T. ItaU 
fnmitn, also called alf-co^t and maudlin, sec codmary. 

tanadar, tannadar (tii'na-dar, tan'n-dar), «. 
[< Iliml. fhdnaddr, < tUdna, a military post, + 
-ddr, liolding.] In India, tlio keeper or com- 
inandaiit of a tana. 

Tanascium (la-nC*'si-tim), n. [NL. (Swnitz, 
1800), so called from the clong.ated climbing 
stomn; ]>roj>. *‘Tanai’vium, < Or. ravaf/hr;^, loiig- 
strotch’iig,<r«i’«of,outstretcIied,+aAy,apoint.] 
A gemi.j of g..mopctalons ]>l:ints, of the order 
Bignoniarttr, tribe JJIgroinar, and group rieio- 
sticUiC. It is characterized !»y loosely few'-llowered cymes, 
a truncate or inlniitely toothed eal>x, an extremely long 
and slender cylindrical condla-tiibe, and a large smnotli 
cai)sule with very’ thick nml flnally indurated concave 
valves, containing mimeroiiH eompM'ssed seeds in many 
lows. Tliere are I or f» species, natives of tropical Amer- 
ica, by some rctinced to a single species. They are shiiibhy 
climbers, reaching a great height, and beaiing comitouml 
leaves of three entire leaflets, the terminal leaflet sonic- 
times lacking or replaced by a tendril. The llowera are 
white, and consist of aspreading ami somewhat tw'o-lippcd 
border surmounting a tube from a to 10 inches long. T, 
Jaroha Is the pcar-withc of Jninnlca. 
tanager (tan'fi-j6r), n. [< NIj. Tanagra, q. v.] 
Some or any tniingriiio bird; a tnomber o[ tlio 
Tanagridic. Few oI tliesc iiiimerdus brlllfnnt liirds nre 


actually known as tanagers except in technical treatises. 
Those to wliieh the name is chiefly given are the few spe- 
cies wliich arc conspicuous in the w’oodlands of the United 
States. These are the common scarlet tanager, or black- 
w'inged rcdbinl, J‘iranga rubra, and the summer redbird, 
or rose-tanager, P. fcstiva (also called cardinal tanager). 
Both of these inhabit the eastern paits of the countiy to 
New England and Canada. The male of the former is 
scarlet, with black w’ings and tail ; the male of the latter 
is rosy-red all over ; the females of both are greenish and 
yellow. In tvestern North America are the Louisiana tana- 
ger (so called when much of the region west of the Missis- 
sippi was known as Louisiana), P. ludoviciana, the male 
of which is yellow and black, with a crimson head, and 
the hepatic tanager, P. hcpatica, a dull liver-red and gray 
species of the southwest. The foregoing are all 0 or 8 
inches long. A tiny and very beautiful tanager, Eiijdio- 
nia elcgantissima, which is chiefly blue, yellow', and black, 
comes from Mexico near or over the southern United 
States border. (See cut under Tanaf/rid/c.) Throughout 
all the w’oodland of tropical and subtropical America 
tanagers abound, and represent, with the manikins, co- 
tingas, and tyrant-llycatcliers, the leading passerine birds 
of these regions. See cuts under Piranga, Procnias, 
Saltator, Stephanophoms, Tanagra, Tanagridee, Phxnu 
cophilus, and cashew-bird. — Black-faced tanager, one of 
the bullfinch tanagers, Pitylus grossus, called by Latham 
u'hitc-throated Black-headed tanager, Lanio 

atricajnllus, of an orange-yellow color varied wiih orange- 
brown, black, and white. It inhabits northerly parts of 
South America.— Brazilian tanager, Rhamphocelushra- 
gilius, 7i inches 
long, the male 
rich scarlet 

with black 
wings and tail, 
the bill black 
with tlie en- 
larged base of 
the under man- 
dll)lo wbite. 

Also called tap- 
irnnoa.— Bull- 
finch tana- 
ger. See bull- {Rhamphocelus irastltus), 

Jincht. — Car- natural s.i«c. 

dlnal tana- 
ger. (n)Seedcf. (1>) Any flnch of the genus Paroaria.— 
Cooper^s tanager, a western variety of the summer tan- 
ager.— Crested tanager, specifically, Tachyphonus cris- 
talus, the male of which is chiefly black with a long scar- 
let crest. Crests are unusual in this family of birds.— 
Crimson-headed tanager, the Louisiana tanager. Sec 
dcf. Cones, 1878.— Divaricated tanager, Lamprosiriza 
melanoleucn, the male of which Is of a glossy black and 
white color with yellow’ bill, and 54 inches long.— Grand 
tanager, Saltator magnus, of which both sexes nre chiefly 
olive-green and ashy-gray. It is found from Panama to 
southern Brazil, and was formerly miscalled Cayenne 
r/)Wcr(//f7f/»am).— Green-headed tanager, cither of two 
species of the beautiful genus CallMe^C. tricolor and C. 
/rr/irn.— Hooded tanager, Acmorfa pilcato, the male of 
which is 5 inches long, of a bluish-gray, white, and black 
color, with yellow feet.— Liver-colored tanager, the he- 
patic tanager.— MlsslBslppl tanager, the summer tana- 
ger. Latham, i7S3.—Rea-breasteatanager,PAamp/<o- 
criw/»;firnpa,ancarrclativcof the Brazilian tanager.— Red 
tanager, the scarlet tanager. Lof/iam.— Rose-throated 
tanager, Piranga roscigularis. Sec cut under Piranha. 
-Rufous-throated tanagerl, Glossiptila ruficoUU, pe- 
culiar to Jamaica, the male of which is black and bluish, 
with chestnut throat, and 5 inches long. Formerly called 
rujmis-chinned finch by Latham, and American hedge* 
sparrow by Edwards. It is not a tanager, but a guitgult 
(Cirrr5i(i/r).— Scarlet tanager, Piranga n/^rn, the black- 
winged redbird of the United States and warmer parts of 
America. The adult male is scarlet with black wings and 
tail, 7 inches long nml from 11 to 12 inches in extent. 




The female is olive-green ahovc nml greenish-yellow be- 
low. Tills brilliant bird nests in wooils nml groves upon 
tlic horizontal bough of a tree, huihling a loose flat fabric 
of fibers, twigs. luid rootlets, and lays from three to flvo 
greenish-bluo eggs speckled witli blown.— Silent tana- 
ger, Arrhemon sUens, a small conirostrni species, of varied 
greenish, blackish, or yellow coloration.— Spotted emer- 
ald tanager, CallMe guttata, blight green v.iried with 
golden-yellow’, black, ami white.— Variegated tanager, 
the young male summer tanager, when it is passing from 
a greenish and yellow coloration like that of the female 
to the losc-red of the adult male, ami is then patched Ir- 
regularly w ith all these colors.— Yellow tanager, 
finrn, the innh* «)f which is chiefly yellow ami black. It 
Inhabits southeastern Brazil. 

Tanagra (tiin'M-gvii), n. [NL. (Linnrcus, 1758), 
prop. Toiigtiro (Brissoii, 1700), < Braz. tangara, 
soinv 1 ) 11(1 o! t hi*; kind, especially (’(dlistc tatao.'] 
The luniio-Ldviii'' {'(‘luis of llio family Tanagri- 
dtr. It was ftti iin i Ij used with great latitude to include 
all of these ami M»niL other liirds; it is iiow’ restricted to 
12 or 14 Rjieeii i-m h .is tlie episcopal tanager, T. episcopits, 
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Episcopal Tanajrcr f/tsro/us). 


or the palm tanager, T. palmarum. They are less hril* 
liant birds than most other tanngers, build open nests like 
those of finches, and lay spotted eggs, 

Tanagra figurine. See figurine. 

Tanagrella (tan-a-OTerjl), 71. [NXi. (Swainson, 
1S37), < Tanagra -r dim. -W/rt.] A gemis of 
Yory small slender-billed tanngers, mostly of 
a brilliant blue color, ranging from Guiana to 
southeastern Brazil. There are 4 species — T. 
rcUa, iridina, cganomela'naf and calophrtjs. 
TanaCTidse (ta-nag'ri-do), n. pi. [NL., < Tana- 
gra + A large family of American os- 

eine passerine birds; the tanngers, or so-called 
dentirostral finches. They have nine priiunrics, sen* 
tellnte t.arsi, and more or less conirostral bill, which usu- 
ally exhibits a slight notch. They arc confined to Amer- 
ica, and almost entirely to the Xeotropic.'il region, only 
one genus {Piranga) having any extensile dispersion In 
^'orth America. Tlicy arc small birds, the largest scarce- 
ly exceeding a thrush in size, and the average length be- 
ing about Cinches. They are remarkahlc even among tropi- 
cal birds for the brilliancy and variety of tlie plumage, in 



/ elej^anfittifnn, m.ile 


one or botli sexes. Tlie 7’(inaf7nt//r arc closely rclnlcd to 
the flnclies (Frinfillidn'X ami some of them liavo the 
bill as stout as tliat of abullflncli ; in other cases tliebill is 
slender and acute, approaching th.itof the American wai- 
blers and guitguit^ and Orrcl/u/zr). In some 

instances tlie bill is strongly notched, ami even toothed. 
The family has never been satisfactorily defined, and Is 
probably insuseeptiblo of exact tecimicnl delimitation It 
includes several Imndred species, of nunuToiis genera. 
It is divided by .Sclatcr into Prociuntin/r, Kiiplioniin/r, 
Tanagrin/r, Lamprutin/r, Pfia’iiiropfiilintT, ami Pitiiliii/r. 
See cuts under J’hcvnicophtlus, Prin-uiaif, Saltalor, S(cj)fia’ 
7wphoruf, tanager, Tanagra, and cafficie-bird. 

Tanagrinffiltun-fi-gri'iio), ;/./>/. [NL.,< Tanagra 
+ If. The tanngor family, Tanagridrc, 

regarded as a subfamily of FnngillKl.r. — 2. Tho 
tyi)ieal subfamily of Tanagrt(l,T, embracing iiu- 
raerous tanagers with a comparatively leiigtli- 
ened dentirostral bill, tho tail and tarsi of mod- 
erate dimensions. There are upward of 200 species, 
of 80 genera, in tliis group, of most brilliant colors, liiglily 
elmractcristic of tlie Neotropical region. 
tanagrine(tan'u-grin), a. and u. [< Tanagra + 
-ttu'i.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to tanagers; 
belonging to the I'anagridar, and especially to 
the Tanagrin/c: ns, n tanagrinc h'lrd; tanagrinc 
characters. — 2. Inhabited* by tanngers: as, tho 
tanagrinc area of tho Neotropical region. V. L. 
Scia ter. 

II. A raombor of tlio T(inngrid!V. 
tanagroid(tan'u-groid),rt. [< tanagra 4- -aid.] 
Resembling a tanager; related to the Tanagri- 
die: tanagrinc. 

Tanaidse (tii-mVi-do), n.jd. [NL.,< Tnnais + 
-fd.T.] A family of isopocls, typified by the ge- 
nus Tanais; tlie so-called chelifcroiis slaters. 
Tanais (tfi'na-is), n. [NIj.,< L. Tanais,Gr.T!av(ug, 
the rix’cr Don.] Tho tj’pical genus of Tanaidic. 
tanaist (tau'n-ist). n. Same as ianist. Maine, 
Early IXist. of Institutions, p. 37. 
tanafcinf, n. See tannil-in. 

Tanarite (tan'a-rlt), n. One of an order of 
Jewish doctors which taught tlio traditions of 


the oral law from the time of the great syna- 
gogue to that of the compilation of the ^lisbna. 
L. Ahhott, Diet. Rel. Knowledge, 
tan-balls (tan'biilz), «. pi. The spent bark of 
a tanner’s yard pressed into balls, which linrden 
and serxm for fuel. Also called tan-turf. 

tan-bark (tan'biirk), 77. Same ns tan\ 1 Tan- 

bark desiccator. Seerfcsiccufor.— Tan-bark oak. See 
oalc. 

tan-bath (tan 'bath), n. A bath in wbieli tlie ex- 
tract of 10 to 12 bandfuls of oak-bark is added 
to CO gallons of water, 
tan-bay (tan'ba), «. Same as loWony-bay. 
tan-bed (tan'bed), n. In liort., a bed made of 
tan ; a bark-bed or bark-stovo. Seo bark-hcil. 
Tanchelmian (tang-kel'mi-an), ». [< Tanchclm 
(see def.) + -inn.] One of a sect in tlie Nether- 
lands, in tlio twelfth century, followers of ono 
Tanobolm or T.auquolin, who claimed to bo 
equal to the Messiah. Also Tatiqiiclinian. 
tan-colored (tan'kul'’ord), a. Of the color of 
tan, or somewhat rcseinblinc tan in color, 
tanaem (tan'dom), ativ. [A humorous applica- 
tion, prob. first in university use, < L. tandem, 
at length, witli ref. to time, taken in tho E. use 
with rot. to space, ‘at length, stretched out in 
a singlo file,’ < tam, so much, as, + -dem, a de- 
monstrative suffix.] Ono behind tho otiier; in 
singlo file: as, to drive tandem (that is, with 
two or more liorscs harnessed singly ono before 
the other instead of abreast), 
tandem (tan'dom), «. [< tandem, adn.] 1. A 

pair of horses (sometimes more) liarncssed ono 
before tlio other. — 2. A cumago drawn by two 
or more horses hamessod one before tho otlicr. 

Tlio Imko of St. .Tnmes now got on r.'xpidly, nntl nlFO 
fotuxl t>unkicnt time for his ho.*!!, h|s fandein, and his 
toilette. Ptiraeli, young Duko, i. 2. 

3. A l)icyelo Iiaviug seats for several riders 
placed ono beliind nnotlicr ; specifically, such a 
l)ioyelo for two riders. 

Sonif cjolers were iimklncllic most of tlu'flncdny. . . . 
I'vso rode ft tamlt'iif ; the tlilrd a Idcyclc. 

./. andU It. Pennell. Vnntvxhwry rikrlnmgconftTrlcyelo. 
Tandem engine, n stcani-englnelmvlng two cylinders in 
line, with ft piston-rod uniting their pisCtuis; used with 
compound lunrinc and stfttiomiry horizontal engines, 
tane^ (tan). A spelling of ta\n for taken. 
tane- (tun), indef. pron. A Scotch form of touc~. 

Yield me thy life, or thy lady bright. 

Or iiore tiie lane of us shall die. 

Lrliidon (Olillti's ]lalin«ls, HI. 222). 

That tlie heat o’ tlie lane mlglit cool the tltlicr. 

Ihtrnf, Tlicre was a Wife. 

tanekaha (tnn-o-kii'hU), n. [Now Zealand.] 
Ono of tho colery-piiies, Phijllocladus tricho- 
manaidc.^. Its bark contains 2S percent, of tannin, and 
is Irnnorted into I'.tmipe, wliere It Is used clilclly for dye- 
ing glovc-loathcr. See;>iiirl. 
tan-extractor (tan'eks-trak^tor). n. A ma- 
chino for crushing tan-bark amt digesting tlie 
crushed ttmtorial, to extract tlio tannic acid 
ami other astringent innttor. .Such machines are 
made witli crusiilng-rollers, tank.'*, and conveyers, for 
crushing and le.icliing the bark, and drying the residue. 
K. II. Knight. 

taii-fati (tan'fat), n. Same ns tan-vat. 

Hail she ns many twenty iHUind hags ns I iiauc knobs 
of barkc in my tan-fat 

Ilegtrood, 1 Cdw. IV. (Works, cd. rearson, 1874, I 00). 
tang^ (tang), n. [< ME. tang, tangc, a point, 
sting, dagger; < Icol. tangi = Nonv. tangc, tlio 
tang of a knife, a spit, or projection of land ; re- 
lated to Icel. tang (/am/-) = AS, tangc, tang, etc., 
E. tong, in pi. tongs (see tong); akin to Gr. 
if/r, bite, Skt. fhtC, bite. Cf. Tfio 

xvord in some senses (as (lie ‘tongue’ of a 
biichlo) seems to be confused with ME. tong, 
tongv, E. tongue.'^ 1. A point; a projection; es- 
pecially, a long and slender projecting strip, 
tongue, or prong, forming part of an object 
and serxing to liold or secure it to another, 
(n) Siicii a part made solid w 11 li tlic hladc of n sword, 
knife, chisel, or otiier implement, It.s use being to secure 
the handle firmly to tlie blade. In some cases the handle 
consists merely of two rounded plates of wood, ivorj’, or 
tlie like, secured on tlic two siiies of the flat ritihon-llkc 
tang : in others the si»lke-sliaped tang is driven into the 
solid liamllc. See cuts umlcr w»? 7 ier and (6) In 

old-fashloned guns and pistols, a stiip prolonged from tlic 
lirecch of the barrel, having scrcw’-holes wliicli allow it to 
be sciew'cd fast to tlie stock. Sec cuts under hreeeh-pin 
and rifle (Wiiichc^ter). (c) A piojcctlng slender and 
pointed member, ns the tongue of a buckle. 

2. Tlie sting of an insect or a reptile. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

A large of a nedyr (an adder), ncus, 

MS. Diet., c. 1500. {nallixvcll.) 

3t. A dagger. — 4. In the papier-muchd p’oecss 
of stcreotyiiing, a piece of thin sheet-iron or 
cardboard used to overlap tlio tail-end of tho 
matrix, and prevent tho molten metal from 


tangent 

flowing under the mold in the casting-box. 
Also called tail-piece. 

tangi (tang), u. 7. [< ji.] 1. To furnish 
with a tang, or with something resembling one. 
I w’iU Imue j'our carrion shoulders gear'd 
With scourges tangd with row’cls. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Dartas’s Weeks, ii,, The Schisme 

2. To tio. Saltiwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 3t. To 
sting. 

tang2 (tang), n. [Also dial, tanl; .and twang; 
< ME. *tangc, tongge, a sharp taste; prob. lit. 
‘sting,’ a particular use of tang^, sting; cf. MD. 
tanglier, tangcr = MLG. LG. tangcr = OHG. 
cangar, eanltar, MHG. zangcr, biting, siiarp; 
from the same root as tang^.']' 1. A strong 
taste or flavor; particularly, a taste of some- 
thing extraneous to tho thing itself. 

Tongge, or scharpnesse of lycurc yn tastynge. Acumen. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 49G, 

A tang of the cask. 

Locke, ITuman Understanding, II. i. § 17. 
This is nothing but Vino Tinto of La Jlanchn, witli a 
tang of the swine-skin. Longfellote, Spanish Student, i. 4. 

2. A specific flavor or quality; a characteristic 
property; a distinctive tinge, taint, or tincture. 
Before, I thought you 

To have a little breeding, some tang of gentry. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i, 1. 
Something with a spiteful tang to it was rankling in Iier 
mind. Jt. D. Blackmore, Kit and Kitty, vi. 

tang^ (tang), n. [< Dan. tang = Sw. t&ng = 
Norw. tang, taang = 1cb\. thang, sc.aweed, kelp. 
Hence nit. Norm. P. tangon, seaweed, and 
(tlirongh Icel. tlwnguU) E. tangle^, seaweed, 
whence interlace : seo tangle^, tangle".'] 

A kind of seaweed; tangle. Seo tangle^. 

Calling it tlic sea of weeds, or flag, or rush, or tang. 

Bp. BiehanUon, Ohs. on Old Test. (t(i5&), p. 11. (Latham.) 

tang' (tang), r. [An imitative word ; cf. twang, 
ting, ting-tang, tingle-tangle, etc.] I. trans. 1. 
To ring; twang; cause to sound loudly : ns, to 
htni/abon; also, tonttcrloudly, orwith a twang. 
Let tliy tongue tang arguments of state. 

Shak., T. N., ii. h. 1C3. 

2. To affect in some wavby a twanging sound: 
as, to tang bees (to strike two pieces of metal 
togetlicr so as, by producing a loud sound, to 
indiico a swarm of bees to settle). 

II. intrans. To ring; twang; sound loudly. 
The smallest nrcliln wlioso toiipuo could tany 
Shock’d tlio (lame with ft volley of slanp. 

Hood, I’ftlc of ft Trumpet. 

tang-^ (tang), n. [< iang^, i\] Sound; tone; 
ring; espociully, a twang, or sharp sound. 

For she had ft tonjruo witli ft tany, 

Would ciy to ft sailor, Oo hauKl 

ShnJe., Tempest, ii. 2. 52, old sonp. 
Vcr>'j!Ood words ; there’s ft in ’em, and n sweet one. 

Fleteher (and another), Fair Mnid of tlie Inn, lii. 1. 
I Jiave observ'cd a pretty alfcctation in the Allemnn and 
some others, wlilch gives their speech a difierent tany from 
ours. Holder, Elein. of Speech, p. 78. 

tang^ (tang), n. [iVlso tanguc (F. ianguc) ; from 
a native name.] Same as tc'ircc. 
tangalung (tang'ga-lung), ;• [Native name 
in Sumatra.] The civet-cat .>f Sumatra, 17- 
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verra tanrjalnnga, about 24 feet iu length, of 
which tho tail is about ono third. 

Tangaraf, n. Same ns Tanagra. Brisson, 17G0. 
tangence (tan'jeiis),». [=F. tangoicc; as tan- 
gcn{t) + -cc."] Same as tangcncij. 
tangency (tan'jen-si\ n.; pi. iangcncics (-siz). 
[As tangence (see -cy).] Tlio state of being 
tangent'; a contact or touching. Also called 
taction. — Problem of tangencles, anions fiic old pe- 
onicters, a branch of tlio Kconictrical nnalysi';. the penernl 
object of wliioh xvns to describe u circle passing through 
given points, nnd touching stniiglit lines or circles civen 
in position, the number of data being alwajs limited to 
three. 

tangent (tan'jent), a. and n. [= F. tangent = 
Sp. Pg. It. tangente, < L. tangcn{t-)s,pp\‘. of ian- 
gerv (pp. tactufi) (< -y/ l<w)y touch, akin to E. 
take: see take. From the L. iangcrc are also 
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E. tact, tactile^ contact, contingent, etc.] I. a. 
Touchmg; in /7co?«,,toiielung at a single point: 
as, a tangent line; curves tangentio each other. 
—Stationary tangent plane of a surface. See sta- 
tionary . — Tangent plane. a plane which touches a curved 
Burface, as a sphere, cylinder, etc. 

II. n. 1. iu ( 7 CO?w.: («) A straight lino through 
two consecutive points (whicli see, under con~ 
sccutive) of a curve or surface, if we take the line 
through .any two points of the locus, and then, while one 
of these points remains fixed, consider the otherns brought 
bya continuous. and not infinitely protracted motion along 
the locus into coincidence with the former, the line In its 
final position will be a tangent at th.at point. The idea of 
time which appeals in tliis definition is only so far essen- 
tial that some parameter must be used in older to define 
a tangent at a singular point, and this paranu ter must be 
such ns to present no discontinuity or point-singularity at 
that point. A tangent at an ordinary point of a curve or 
surface may be defined, without tiie use of any parame- 
ter, simply ns a line through two points infinitely clo«!c 
together; although, if the doctrine of limits is used to ex- 
plain away the idea of infinity, a parameter will be used 
for that purpose. A curve has only one tangent at an 
ordinary point, or a mere line-singularity, or a cusp, but 
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strings, and produce tones, its action was not like 
that of the pianoforte-hammer, since It remained in con- 
tact with the string, and fixed the pitch of the tone by the 
place where it struck. If pressed too hard, it raised the 
pitch by increasing the string’s tension. Accordingly the 
tone of the clavichord w.as necessarily weak.— Artificial 
tangents. See ar/»/ici«?.— Chief tangent, a tangent to 
a surface which is also a tangent of the intersection of the 
surface by the tangent plane at the same point of tan- 
gcncy.— Conjugate, cotriple, double, Imaginary, in- 
flectional tangent. See the adjectives. — ideal tan- 
gent, a real line touching a real curve at two imaginniy 
points.— Inverse method of tangents, the method of 
finding the cun'e belonging to a given tangent. — Method 
of tangents, (o) A method of obtaining the quadrature 
of a curve by means of an evaluation of tlie tangent to it, 
due to Itoberval. (6) Any method of drawing a tangent 
to .a curve.— Multiple tangent. See Nat- 

ural tangents, tangents expressed by natural numbers. 
— Principal tangent, a tangent bisecting the angle be- 
tween the chief tangents at the point of 
tangency.— Principal tangent conic. 

See conic.— Stationary tangent of a 
curve. stationary . — Tangent bal- 
ance, a balance in which no weights 
are used, but the position of the be.am, 
as indicated hy a pointer moving over 
a graduated scale, shows the weight; 
chielly used for weighing letters. Also 

Taneent T.ng.M Balance, 
galvanometer. See galranomctcr . — 

Tangent sailing. Same ns nwhUc-tatHude sailing. See 
iu/itiff/r.— Tangent scale, in ordnance, a notclicd piece 
of metal fltte<l to sHile clrcumfercn- 
' ti.ally on the breech of a piece of ar- 

-j tillerj', the notches being at stated 

distances from the axis of the gun. 
In sighting, the scale !s turned till 
one 4*f Its notches corresponding to 
the desired elevation or range is 
brought into Intersection with the 
plane of the trajectoiy. — Tangent screw, a screw at- 
tached to or forming part of a clamp, and serving to move 
jdeces clamped together relatively to one another with a 
slow motion. — To fly or go oflT at a tangent, to pass 
Fuddenly from one line of action or train of thought to 
another diverging widely from the first. 

From Dodson and Fogg’s It (his mind) dew offal a tan- 
gent to tlic very center of the hlstorj' of tlio queer client. 

DicKens, Hckwlck Papers, xxH. 
tangent (tau'jcnt), r. 1 . [< tangent, «.] To 

boar or Itoi<l tlio relation of a tangent to. 

The velocity is ns the square of the time, and the curve 
is tberefore a ]*araboI;i taugenting the time \\ith its ver- 
tex at till start of motion 

Syfirom, ricm. of Mechanics, p. 16S. 
points w 111 (.scliiatc faster and tangental (tan'jon-tnl). [< tangent 4* -r?/.] 
faster, without tending toward Sanif as tangential, ktcct. Her. (Amor. ). XIIT. 2. 
[Rare.] 

tangentally (tan'jon-tal-i), at/r. Same ns ian- 
gcntiallg. ^ Khct. Uh\ (Atncr.). [Karo.] 


Tangent.— The equation of the ciif'c ii j s (j - > 

a, ordinary t-angent 5 nodal tangent ; <*, cuqud.nl t.nnrent . rf inrt-c- 
tional tanjjent, 

has two or more tangents at a node. A surface hrw a 
Einglo Infinity of tangents lying in one plane at an ordb 
narj- point; and two of these (real or irnaginar)-). called 
the injUetionnl lannents, pass through three or more con- 
secutlve points of the surface. On the nodal curve of a 
surface the tangents lie in two or more tangent plane.s; at 
a conical iwlnt they are generators of a quadric mnc. The 
tangents of a cun'e in space form two sets whicli are all 
generators of one developable There are points upon 
some cun-es and surfaces at wliicli, according to the doc- 
trine of limits, there arc no tangents, .‘^uch Is the point In 
the second figure where the two multiple tangent^ inter- 
sect; for, as a second p<ilnt on 
tlie curve nio\cs toward this 
the lino thrnugli (he two 


any limit. In the same sense, 
0 cun-c may have no tangent 
at any point ; It may be an un- 
dulating line with Fintdl un- 


cldlatlons OB tlie Inijio oncp tangential (liiii-jcn'sli.'il), a. and «. [< tnnqcnt 

and still snialb-rnri fhi*«c nnd _i_ : „j a r -i " x • • x ‘’x x 

•+* -i-ai.\ 1. a. 1. Of or portaiiiiiig to a tangent ; 
being or moving in the direction of u tangent. 
“2. Figuratively, nliglitly connected; touch- 
nnd-go. [Hans] 

Ftnerson hatl only tangential relations wltli the experi- 
ment {IJrook J nnu). 0. IF. Holmes, Pmcrsoii, p. l(g». 

Simple tangential strain. Sec Wrtimi.— Tangential 
coordinates, displacement, force, inversion, stress. 
See the nouns.— Tangential plane. Same ns tangent 
plane (which see, under tangent). 

II, n. In tbo gcoin. of plane cubic curces, the 
point atwliich tlictangciit from anypoiut cuts 
llie curve again. Tlio point of intersection is 
called the tangential of the point of tangency. 
— Conic tangential, a point at whicli the conic of fi^V 
pointic contact witli a given cubic curve at a primitive 
jioint meets the cubic again. 

tangentiality (ian-jcn-shi-al'i-ti), |(. [< tan- 

gcniial 4- w7y.] Thostateorcliaraeterol'being 
tangential ; the clmracteristic f|unlity of a tan- 
gent. Pbiios. Mag., fith ser., XXVII. Oaf). 
tangentially (tan-jen'shril-i), adv. In n tangen- 
tial manlier: in ' 


and still fmallcroti llicse, and 
so on ad infinituvi, tlie lengths 
and amplitudes of the uiidul.a- 
tions liehigdiily proportioned. 
Ihit an intelligence eltuntod 
on such a curve might see tint 
the tangent had a definite di- 
rection, for there is no htgicnl 
absurdity In tbis, It li an- 
tagonistic to tlie principle of 
\ duality which rules nnnli rn 

' gfometr>'to define tlio tangent 

of a plane curve a.s the line 
tliniiigh two conFocutive 
points on the cun'e. (»n the 
Multiple Tin..'eni* cnntnr)', thc ilcfiiiltlon of a 

plane cun'c is u loeiis ile- 
Ecrlhcd by the jammctrlc motion of a lino with n point 
upon it, the point slipping along thc line nml the lino 
turning about tlie point , ainl studi a generating line Is a 
tangent. In like manner, a surface is tlic locu« foniieil 
by a plane with a point ufKin It, tlie jioslllop of the point 
In thc surface and the a.sj)crt of tlie surface about the 
point varj'ing, the one and tlic otlier, nccortling to the 
variations of the same pair of imlependent p.irametets. 
Siicli a plane Is a tangent plane, anil a tangent may c<iually 
be conceived as the line thnmgli two conseeiitlve ineunt- 
polnts, or as the line of intersection of (wo conficcutlve 


in tin* direction of a tangent. 


tangent planes. Tlie tangent plane of a spacious curve Tangerine (tan-jc-ren'). a. and n. [= F, Tan- 


Is a line lying In n plane and having a point upon it, thc 
plane turning continuously about thc line, thc iioint 
moving along the line, and thc lino turning In the plane 
around thc jioint as a center. Fuclld’s clcfinltlon of a 
tangent (“ r.b-ments," bk. lil., dcf. 2) ns n line meeting a 
circle and not crossing it wlicn produced does nut ex- 
tend to curves having Infiectlons. Tlic definition of the 
txangciit as the limiting c.a«c of a secant, wliicli Is due to 
Deflcartes (hut was perfected hy Isaac JJarrow, 1074), may 
well be consideretl a.s thc foundation of modern niathe- 
matic.s. Till* length cutoff upon tho Ktraighl 
lino toueliing a curve botween tho lino of nl) 


Strait of Gibraltar. 

II. 11 . 1, An in- 
hnbitaT.t of Tan- 
giors. — 2. [?. €-.] A 
Tangerine orange. 
8(30 orange^. Also 
, - spelled tangicrinc. 

scissas and the point of tangency. — 2. In fnV/- tangey a. See 
on., a function of an angle, being tbo ratio of tangg. * 
tho length of one leg of a right triangle to tliat tangfish (tang'- 
of tlie otlier, the angle opposite tho tir.stlogbo- iisli) y, A seal, 
ing tlie angle of which tho tangent is considered ^ 
iis the function. Formerly thc tangent was regarded 
u« a line dependent upon an arc — namely, as the line tan- 
gent to thc arc at one extremity, and Intercejitcd hy the 
produced radius which cuts olf the arc at tho other ex- 
tremity. Abbreviated (d/n. 

3. In the (3lavic]iord, one of the thick pins of tanghin (tang'gin), 
brass inserted in tlio back ('iids of tbo digdtals n. [Malagasy.] A 
so that the fingers should press tliem against the deadly poison ob- 


gcrin, < Tangcr, 'i'aiigiors. »Soo dof,] I, a. Iso- 
lating to Tangiers, an important seaport of 
Morocco, on the 


[Shetland.] Imp. 
Diet. 

tangham, tanghan 
(tang'gam, -gaii), 
See tangim. 



T.ixmh\n{Cerbera TattchtM). 


tangle 

tained from the fruit of a tree of Madagascar, 
Cerhera Tanghin {Tangitinia venenifera); also, 
the tree itself. The tree bears smooth oblanceolale 
leaves crowded toward the end of the branches, from the 
midst of which rise cymes of small flowers. The fruit is 
yellow, containing a fibrous nut, of whicli the kernel is the 
poisonous part. Also spelled tangiiin.—TriBl by tan- 
gbin. a kind of ordeal formerly practised in Madagascar 
to determine the guilt or innocence of an accused person. 
'J he seed w’as pounded and a small piece swallowed by each 
person to be tried. If the accused retained the poison in 
the sjstem death quickly resulted— a proof of guilt; if 
the stomach rejected the dose little harm supervened, and 
innocence was established. 

tangibile (tan-jib'i-le), n. [NL., neut. of LL. 
tnngihilis, tanp;iblo: see tangible.'] A tactile 
seusation or object. 

Not only does every visibile appear to be remote, but it 
has Q position in external space, just as a tangibile appears 
to he superficial and to have a determinate position on 
the surface of the body. 

Uuxley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 309. 

tangibility (tan-ji-bil'i-ti), n. [< F. iangihilite 
= Sp. tangihilidad, < N'L. ^tangibilita{t-)s, < LL. 

tangible: see tangible.'] The property 
of being tangible, or perceptible to the touch 
or sense of feeling; tangibleness. 

Tangibility and impenetrability were elsewhere made 
by him the very essence of body, 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 770. 

tangible (tan'ji-bl), a. [< F. tangible = Pr. 
Sp. tangible = Pg. tangivcl = It. tangibile, < 
LL, tangibilis, that may bo touched, < L. tan- 
(Jere, touch: see tangent.] 1. Capable of being 
touched or grasped, or of affecting the sense of 
touch. 

Tangible bodies have no pleasure in the consort of air. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist,, § 27. 

2. Discornible or discrirainable by the touch. 

By this sense (touch) tho tangible qualities of bodies 

are discerned, as hard, soft, smooth. 

Locke, Elem. of Nat. Philos., xl. 

3. Capable of being possessed or realized; 
such that one can lay the hand on it; within 
reach; real: ns, tangible secunty. 

Direct and tangible benefits to ourselves and others. 

Southey. {Imp. Diet.) 
Men . , , wlio were not sucli bigots as to cling to any 
views when a good tangible reason could be urged against 
them. George Eliot, Felix Holt, iii. 

tangibleness (tnn'ji-bl-nes), n. The state or 
character of being tangible ; tangibility, 
tangibly (tan'ji-bli), adv. In a tangible man* 
ncr; so as to bo perceptible to tho touch, 
tangie (tnng'i), n. [Appav. dim. of iang^. But 
the touch in tho legend, “ as a man covered with 
seaweed,” may bo duo to an accidental resem- 
blance to tang''^.] A water-spirit of the Ork- 
neys, fabled to appear sometimes as a little 
horse, at other tinu^s as a man covered with sea- 
weed. Kcightlrg, Fairy Mythology, p. 173. 
tangierine, ». See tangerine, 2. 

Tangier pea, 8eej^c((i. 

tangle^ (tang'gl), n. [< ^lE. Icel. thon- 

gull, seaweed, dim. of ihang = Sw. tdng = Dan. 
tang, > E. tang, seaweed: see tang^. Hence 
(prob.) r.] 1. A name of various large 

species of seaweed, especially Laminaria digi- 
tata and L. .^aevharina. See cut under 
Also called tangle-icraci: and hanger. 

The Alga Marina, or ^ca-Tanglc, as some call it, Sea- 
Ware. 

M. Martin, Western Islands (cd. 171G), p. 149. {Jamieson.) 
And hands bo often clasp’d in mine 
Should toss with tangle and with shells. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, x. 
2. A tall, lank person; any long dangling thing. 
[Scotch.] — Tangle tent, In mrg., a tent made of Lami- 
naria digitata, or tangle. (See also rose-tangle.) 
tangle- (tang'gl), r. ; prot. and pp. tangled, ppr. 
tangling. [Early mod. E. also iangcU; appnr. 
lit. ‘twist together like seaweed,^ < tangle^-, n. 
But tho development of such a verb from a noun 
of limited use like tangle^ is somewhat remark- 
able, and needs confirmation.] I. trans. 1. To 
unite or Icnit together confusedly ; interweave 
or iiitorlaco, as threads, so as to make it difli- 
cult to separate thorn; snarl. 

Ills siieoch was like a tangled chain : nothing impaired, 
but all dieordered. 5/mA:.,’M. N. D., v. 1. 125. 

London, like all other old cities, Is a vast tangled net- 
work of streets that for tho most part begin nowhere and 
end nowhere. The Century, XLI. 142. 

2. To catch or involve ns in a snarl; entrap; 
ontangh*. 

.VcueitheliLssb we were boo tangled in among the saydo 
tle.siate ylen tliat we coude not gette onto frome amonges 
them vnto the nexte d!l^e at nyglit. 

Sir Jt Guylforde, rj’lgrymnge, p. GO. 
l/ook, liow a Mid lies tangled in a net. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 67. 



tangle 
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3. To embroil; embarrass; confuse; Jjerplex; tangy ^tang'i),n. [Also,linprop.^to!fli^;^< 
involve; complicate. ’ ’ ^ ' * 

I stood mute — those who tangled must untie 
The embroilment. Browning, Kinj? and Look, II. 23. 

= S 7 n. 1. To entangle, intertwine, snarUup). 

II. intrans. To 1)g entaugled or united con- 
fusedly. 

The caveni wild with tangling roots. 

Bxinw, Despondency. 


tankard-turnip 

They tanked her cruel, they did; and kept her under 
+ - 71 .] Having !i tang; havmganbn'pleasaiit water till she was nigh gone. C. iieactc, Hard Cash, xli. 
acquired flavor, sound, or other characteristic, tank^ (taugk), v. [< ME. Uml:; origin obscure.] 
A flavour eoarse and tangey. Urc, Diet., III. 189. The wild parsnip, Pciiccdanum {Pastinaca) sa ti- 

. , ,. M V Av, -iv • 1-1 [Old or prov. Eng.] 

tan-house^ (tan hous), n. A building in nliicli -{jank^ (tangk), A variant of iang"^ and tang-. 
tan-bark is stored. Tanka, Tankia (tan'kjl, tan'kya), n. [Chinese. 


tanier, Seo iannier. 

tanist (tan'ist), Ji. [Also ianaist; < Ir. Gael. 

w, ., a, *, 1 * A. 5 m urnin ..n js/c, u lord, tbc "ovcrnoi* of a countvy, tUc 

While these thoughts were tangling in my brain, ;in » » ® i. i • * i .1 / / 

Iter force cut the knot. T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, vii. presumptive or apparent heir to a lord, < tanas, 

dominion, lordship, < tan, country, region, ter- 
ritory.] Tlio chief, or holder of the lands and 
honors, in certain Celtic races; sometimes, the 
chiers chosen successor. See tanistry. 

Every Sigiiory or Chiefry, with the portion of land which 
passed with it, went without partition to the Tanist, who 
alw.ays came in by election or with the strong liand, and 
not by descent. Maine^ Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 18.'). 


tangle^ (tang'gl), «. [< tangle^, v.] 1. Asnarl 

of threads or other things united confusedly, 
or so interwoven as not to bo easily disengaged. 
Were it not better done, ns otliers use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in tlic shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neiera's hair? 

j1/j7/o«, Lycidns, 1, G9. 


literally, ‘the Tan family or tribe < Tan, an 
aboriginal tribe who formerly occupied the re- 
gion lying to the south and west of the Meiling 
(mountains) in southern China, + I'ia (pro- 
nounced ka in Canton), family, people.] The 
boat population of Canton in southern China, 
the descendants of an aboriginal tribe named 
Tan, who were driven by the advance of Chi- 
nese cmlization to live in boats upon the river, 
and who have for centuries been forbidden to 
live on the land. “Since 1730 they have been per- 
mitted to settle in villages in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the liver, but are still excluded from competition 
for ofllcial honours, and are forbidden by custom from iti- 
terniarrj’ing with the rest of the people.” (Giles, Glossarj’ 
of Keferencc.) 


Tlieensterncdgeof tbegreat/finirlcofmountainswhich 

makesupthewestcrnthiulof our territory is encountered tanistlht, w. [Repr. Ir. lanatstcacha, tumsxvy, 
by the traveller from the east, after passing over a thou- < tannistc, tauist: see tanist.^ Same as tanis- 
sand miles in width of tlic central valley, in longitude 103 . 

if he strikes the Black Hills in latitude 44°, or in lO.V if he x -v r/ jl. T 01 neierencc.; 

fol,ows_up the Platte a,„t tl.ub hi.nsolf at the base ot the pSt^l tanka-boat tankia-boat (tan'kti- tan'kyii - 

Celtie tribes, ticeorfling to which the tanist, or ..Tbo kind qf boat nsed by the Tankta 

holder of honors and lands, held them only for 
life, and his successor was fixed by election. 

According to tills custom tlic right of succession was not 
in tlic individual, but in the family to which hebelongcd — 
that Is succession was hereditary in the fuinily, hut elec- 
tive in the individual. The piimitlvc intention seems to 
have been that the inheritance should descend to the 


Eocky Mountains proper. 

J. D Whitney, The Yosemite Look, p. 24. 


2. A device used in dredging, for sweeping the 
sea-bed in order to obtain delicate forms of ma- 
rine life, too small or frangible to bo obtained 
by ordinary dredging, it consists of a bar supported 
on runners, and serving to drag after It a series of masses 
of hemp, cacli of which is a sort of mop u liich entanclcs 
the more minute and delicate forms of marine life without 
injuring them. 

3. A perplexity or emban’assment; a compli- 
cation. 

The judge puts his mind to the tangle of contradictions 
in tlic c.ase. BmersoHy ('ourage. 

Forest tangle, n virgin foiest encumbcjcd or rendered 
impassable by underwood, vines, cieepers. or fallen liecs ; 
a jungle. 

tangle^f, ( 7 , [W^.tanggyl; origin obscure. Cf. 
Uinglcso}nc~.'\ Froward; peevish. [Rare.] 
Tanggyjl, or froward and angr>'. Lllo^us. fellcus. 

rroinpt. Pare., p. 4Sr.. 

tangleberry (tniig'gl-bcr"i), n. The Uanglo- 
berrv: same as bluctdiiylc. 

tangle-fish (tang'gl-lisli), n. Ttio noedlc-fisli, 
Hi/nguatliits (tens. See cut imUcr yii/if/h'./i. En- 
ci/v. Diet. 

tanglefoot (tang'gl-tut), ». [< tnnyk-, r., -t- 
obj../bo(.] tVliisky or other intoxieatin, 
orage. Also tniujlckij. [Slung, U. S.] 

tangle-picker (tnng'gl-pik'or), «. A bird, the 
turnstono, Slrcji.'iihis iiilerprcs : so called from 
its habit of seiireliing for food among tangle or 
sea wrack. Seo cut under tani.stom. /r. Y<ir- 
rcH. [Norfolk, En".] 

tanglesome) (tang 7 l- 6 nm), a. [< tnnf/k- - 1 - 
-some.] Tangled; complicated. [Colloq.] 


as a dwelling by night and a passenger-boat by 
d.ay. These boats are about 25 feet in length, and contain 
only one room, but are fitted witli movable mats which 
cover tlic wliole vessel at night. As passenger-boats they 
are usually rowed by women. Sometimes called egg. 
boat, from tan, 'egg,' the Chinese character used in writ* 
ing the tribal name Tan. 


oldest or the most worthy of the blood and name of the tankage (tnngk'fij), n. [< tanJA + -age.'] _ 1. 

’ ■ ^ * * The act or process of storing oil, etc., in a 

tank; also, the price charged or paid for stor- 
age in a tank; the capacity of a tank or tanks; 
quantity, as of oil, that may be in a tank or 
tanks.— 2. The waste residue deposited in 
lixiviating-vats or in tanks in which fat is 
rendered. The latter product, dried, is much 
used as a fertilizer. 

A new drier adapted for drying . . . tankage, sewage 
clay, fertilizers, etc. Sci. Amcr., S., LV. 141). 


deceased. This was in rc.allty giving It to the strongest, 
and the practice often occ.asloncd liloody wai sin families, 

I have alrc.ady called ilTanistrif. tlic system under which 
the grow ti men of tlic tribe elect tlicirown chief, general- 
ly choosing a succcssoi before the ruling chief dies, and 
almost iuv.ariably electing his hrolhcr or nearest mature 
male relative. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. I4r». 

Soon after the accession of .T.amcs I- a decision of the 
King's nciich, which had the force of law, pronounced 
the whole system of fam'.ffrg and gavelkind, wlilch had 
grown out of tlic Lrelion law, and which hail hitherto 
been recognised in a great part of the Island, to he illegal. 


Lechj, Eng. In I’sth Ccnt.rvl tankard (tang'kiird), n. and a. [< ME. tan- 
r< /mil -1- -i> 2 . a tmilp. = MD. /(JiiS.-ficrf (cf. Ii-. tancarH, < E.), < 

iniiqiinrtl, Uinqnnrt, a tankard; origin un- 
known. Tbo notion tliat the word is < tanV^ 
+ -aril is wholly untenable.] I. n. A vessel, 


In a tan"lin" 


Cov- 


Things arc in such a tanglesouic condition. 

The IBigincer, LXN'. 317. 

tanglesome- (tang'gl-sum), a. [< tanglC'^ 4* 
-soinr.] Fretful; diseoutcuted; obstinate. Ilal- 
liwcU. [Prov. Eng.] 

tangle-swab (tang'gl-swob), n. A mop of hemp 
attached to a tangle used in dredging. 

The handles (of the ilrcdgc] were niodiOed In diirercut 
ways, and socral tanglc-sicahs wevc generally attached to 
the hinder end of the bag. Science, II’. Us. 

tangle-wrack (tang'gl-rak), «. Same as tnn- 
glJ, 1. 

t'anglingly (fang'gling-li). adr. 
manner. Imp. Diet. 

tanglyl (taug'gli), a. [< tnnglcX -H -j/l.] 
ered with tangle or seaweed. 

Prone, helpless, on the taniily be.nch he lay. 

Falconer, .Shipwreck. HI. 

tangly^ (tang'gli), a. [< tangle- + -y^.] Knot- 
ted: intertwined’, intricate; snarly. 

tangram (tan'gram;, n. A Chine''e puzzle con- 
sisting of a square of wood or otlior material 
cMit into seven pieces of various shapes (five tri- 
angles, a scpiare, and a lozenge), wliich eaii ho 
combined so as to form a square and a variety 
of other figures, 
tangue, n. See tangXi. 

tanguin, ». Sec tanghm. 

tanglllll(tang'gum), n. [Also tnnghnm, tanghau; 
said to be native Tibetan.] The Tibet horse, 
Equns caballus varins, a piebald race or strain 
of horse found wild in Tibet and some other 
parts of Asia, it appears to he related to the Tatar 


tanite (tan'it), ». ^ 

name.] A cement of emery and some bind- 
ing substance, used ns a material for molding, 
grinding-wheels, disks, laps, etc. JC, IL Knight, 
— Tanite wheel, a grhuling-wliecl of cincrj' combined 
, wltli tanltc. 

i,’ov- tanjib, tanzib (tan 'jib, -zib). n, [Also tan- 
jeeb; < Hind, tanjib.] A kind of muslin made 
in tho Oude district in India, the weavers of 
wliich have gi*eat skill in introducing into tho 
fabric any pattern which they may desire, and 
even inscriptions and texts from sacred books, 
etc. S. K. Ilatulhook Indian Arts, II. 82. 
tank^ (tangk), n. [In local E. use u var. of 
slantA (cf. tamin as related to stamin)\ in E, 
Ind. use prob. < Pg. tangue, a tank, pond, pool, 
= 8 p. cstauguc = l*r. estanc, stanc = OF. cstang, 
a pond, pool : stanlA, the same word in more 

orig. form. Tlic E. Ind. terms (Marathi tduken, 
Guzerathi tdnhh, tdnki, in Rajputnnn tanka, a 
reservoir, tank) are prob. iinlcpcndcnt words, 
whoso similarity to the Pg. and E. words is ac- 
cid<‘ntal.] 1. A pool of deep water, natural or 
artificial, [Prov. Eng. and 11. S.] 

Here . . . tlic surface Is smooth samtstoiic, with here 
and there great hollows lUlcd with rain-water. Thene 
places arc called tanks by tlie ranchmen, and arc tlic 
only water-siijipb for deer or cattle on tlic mesx 

Amcr. Antiquarian, XIT. 201. 

2. A largo vessel or structure of wood or metal 
designed to hold water, oil, or other liquid, or 
a gas. Spccllleally — (n) Tliat part of a locomotive ten- 
der which contains the water. See cut under 

(b) A stationary icscrvolr from which the tank of 
a tender is llllcil (c) A cistern for storing water on board 
ship (d) The cistern of a gas-holder, in which the lower 
edge of the Invcited cliainber Is beiieatli the water-sur- 
face, fonniiig a seal for the gas. See cut under 
tcr. (r) Any chsimber or vessel for storing oil, molasses, 
or the like. 

3. Ill till- East Iiiilios, a stora"e-placo for water; 
a rcsorvoiv, such tanks arc used especially for irriga- 
tion . hut they also scitc for storage of water for all inir- 
poses during tlie drj’ season. Some of tlicmareof great 
e.xterit, and form lakes, confonulng to the natural shape 
of the ground and covering thousands of acres; otliers 
are of square or other r€*gular shape, and form decorative 
features in idcasurc-grouiids. — Cable-tank, a lai^rc cylln- 
ilricai tank of sheet-iron used in tclograph-cahle factories 
for .storing the cable.— Filtering-tank, Same as filter^, 2. 
— Tank drama, a sensational or cheap melodrama in 
which water is employed in the scenic elfects, as in repre- 
senting .a rescue from dtowiiing. (Tlieatrlcai_8lung.l 



horse, and ha.' been suiiposed to he a primeval or indige- tank^ (tangk), V. t. [< tanJA, W.] 1. To throw, 

nous stock. But the origin of the domestic horse has qj. to flow, into a tank, 

passed out of the rnemorj of man, and nil tlint relates to ’ . , 

• ■ If this {ivater] can be /rtiiX'crf or weighed, no material 

error sliould occur. Set. Amcr. SupjK, p. 0130. 


it IS conjecture. 
tang-wbaupCtaugTnvap), n. [< iang'^^A' whauj).] 
The whimbrel, Xumcnius plucopus. [Local, 
British.] 


2. To put or plunge into a tank; bathe orsteop 
in a tank. 


larger than a common drinking-cup, used for 
holding liquor. Tlic word is used loosely, but gener- 
ally implies a covered vessel holding a quart or more, and 
is commonly associated with the tap-room of an inn. 

One of the Priests was to go with a large Golden Tankard 
to tiio Fountain of Siloam, and, having tilled itwith water, 
lie brings it up to the water-gate over against the Altar. 

Stillingjkct, Sermons, I. i.v. 

Our coachman . . . eschews hot potations, and addicts 
himself to a fnriA'nrd of ale. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 
Cool tankard. Sec coof-fnnA-nrd.— Sapling-tankard. 
Same as starc-fniiAnn?. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to a tankard; hence, 
convivial; festive; jo^ial. [Rare.] 

Xo maivell if ho brought us home nothing hut a meer 
tankard diollery. Milton, Apology for Sniectj-mnuus. 

tankard-bearert (tang'kUrd-bar^dr), n. One 
wlio, when London was very imperfectly sup- 
plied with water, fetched water in tankards, 
holding two or three gallons, from tho conduits 
and pumps in tho street. Such persons were 
compelled to wait their turn to draw water. 

A gentleman of your sort, parts, carriage, and estima- 
tion to talk of your turn in this company, and to me alone, 
like a fuaA'nrrf-wnrcr at a conduit ! lie ! 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 2. 

tankard-turnip (tang 'Iflird- ter 'nip), II. A 
name given to such common field-turnips as 
liave the root oblong and in general rising a 
good deal above tlio surlaeo of the ground. 
There are several varieties. [Prov. Eng.] 



tank-car 

tank-car (tangk'kiir), It, A railway platforra- 
enr carrying a long cylindrical closed iron tank, 



adapted for the transportation of petroleum in 
hulk. Sometimes called otl-car. 
tank-engine (tangk'en'jin), n. A locomotive 
that carries its own water and coal, and does 
not draw a tender for this purpose, 
tank-furnace (tangk^fer'”nris). a. 
tanking (tang'king), ii. [V'crhal n. of UiiiK-l, r,] 

Tho operation or method of treating in tanks, 
as fish for the extraction of oil, hv boiling, set- 
tling, etc. 

tank-iron (tangk'i'Om), ». Idate-iron thi(d:or 
than sheet-iron or stove-piiio iron, hut thinner 
than boiler-plate. 

tank-locomotive (tangk'hVkd-md-tiv), II. A 
tank-engine.— Eolglan-tauk locomotive. Si c tw.. . • 

metirr.— Double-trudctank-locomotlve. tannier (Ian i 

tivc. 

tank-vessel (tangk'ves'el), a. .V ship of whiidi 
the hohl is so arranged that idl or other licinnl 
can bo earned in bulk. 

tank-worm (tangk'werm), a. AnemalodewoiTn 
abounding in the mud in tanks in India, and be- 
lieved to be tho young of tho Fihina or Drrtriin. 

mcf/iaca.s/s, nr guinea-worm, a troublesome 
parasite on man. See fittiiicfi-ironii. 
tanling (tan'ling), a. '[< (nal -t- -liagl.] One 
tanned or scorched by the heat of' the sun. 

Tctinijftoii, Dualisms. [Hare.] 

Hot pumnicr’s tanUnfjf nml 
The filirinkirij; Fhivc-9 of winter. 

Shak\, CyiniieUtic, Iv. -i. 20 
tan-liquor (tanMik'or), 1 \. Sani<‘ ns t(iU‘nozf . 
tan-null (tan'mil), A mill for breaking; up 
bark for tanniiif:. 
tanna. u. Jsoe tnun'^. 

tannaole (tan'a-bl), a, [< + .(ihJe.'\ Ca- 

pable of boiiip tanned, 
tannadar, v. Ha- innadar. 
tannage (tan'aj), [< fr/7/l + 1. TI )0 
act of tanning, or the fitafe of being taniifd; 
especially, flic tanning of leatlier which is pre- 
pared by soaking in an infusion of bark. See 
r. (. — 2. The bark or otlier .substance 
used in tanning. [Rare.] 

Urped that . . . pmctical L'liincrs he appointed by tlic 
government to ni.-ike a hclcntlfic Invcfiti^mtlon into the 
relative merits of the ptvrnil (aunafjcjr, and to <lctcrminc 
dennilclj’, If nos?|}iIc, for «liat purposes the dlllercnt 
tanna^cg could be aflvant.njjeoufily used. 

Farroiv, Jill. Tncyc., II. SO'?. 

3. In the iiuinnfafturo of so-called artificial 
marble, thf3 process of steeping cast slabs of 
the material in n weak solution of potash alum, 
for the purpose of hardening tho comiiositioii 
and rendering it insoluble. Also iannimj. 

The most Important operation in tho composition of artl- 
fleial ilarhles Istliatof tnnna(je, without wlilch it would 
be impossible for the cabinet maker to scrape and pollsli 
the material. MarlloWorker, § 120 . 

4. Browning from exposure to tho sun and air, 
as the human skin. [Rare.] 

They Bhould have pot his cheek fresh tannage 
Such a day as to-day in tlie merry sunshine. 

Browning, l-TIphtof the Uuchess, ill. 

tannate (tan'at), n. [< (a)in(ic) + -aie^.‘] A 
salt of tannic acid: as, potassium Tho 

tannates are characterized by striking a deep 
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bluisb-blaclc color with ferric salts Tannate- 

of-lead ointment. See ointment. 
tanner^ (tan'er), «. [< ME. tannere (cf. MD. 

tancr)‘^ < tan^ + -cA. Cf. OF.*tamcr (ML. ta- 
narius)^ also tanmur, F. fnHweto* (ML. iannator)^ 
a tanner, < fnwwcr, tan: see One whose 

occupation it is to tan hides, or to convert them 
into leather b}’ tanning, 

A tanner will Inst you nine year; . . . his hide is so tan- 
ned with his trade tliat he will keep out water a preat 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 1S3. 
Tanners’ bark, the bark of trees coiitahiinp tannic acid, 
stilppcd and prcp.ued for use in tanniiip .skins.— Tan- 
ners’ ooze. s.nnc as fan-ooze.— Tanners' sumac. See 
sumac.— Tanners’ waste, blde-cuttings, etc. 
tanner- (fan'er), »/. [Said to be of Gipsy ori- 
gin: < “Gipsy tauo, little, the sixpence being 
tlio little coin compared with a shilling.” 
This is doubtful.] A sixpence. [Slang.] 

Two people came to see the 3>lonumcnt. They were a 
pentlcman and a lady; nn<l the pentlcman said, “How 
tmich a-piece?" The jNfan in the .Nfontiment replied, “A 
Tannrr.” It seemed a low expression, compared with the 
Moimtnent. The pentlcman jmt a sliillinp Into Ids liand. 

hiekens. Alartin Clmzzlcwit, xx.Kvii. 

tannery (tan'or-i), 7/.: pi. /a7777mc5(-iz). [For- 
rnoi ly ah'^o tdnnn'ic,^ Oi\ (and F.) ianncric (ML. 
tnuana. tdum rid); as tan^ + -crt/.'] 

1. A place wlicro tho operations of tanning 
arc carried on. — 2. 'J’ho art or process of tan- 
ning. 

Miraculous iniprovetnentR in Tannery! 

Carlyle, French Kcv., 111. v. 7. 
tannic (tan'ik). a. [< tun^ + -7C.] Pertain- 
ing to or derived from tan — Tannic acid, tannin, 
n white unciyst.alllziiblc Inodorous substance, CnIl|ftOf*, 
fia\ inp a most astrinpent taste, without bitterness. It is 
very Soluble in water, much less so In alcohol. It has an 
acid reaction, ami combines with most saliflablc bases. It 
pncipltatc^ starcli, albumin, and plutlii, and foimsw-ith 
pelatin ft \aT>' lusoliilile c<unpound whicli Is the basis of 
leather, and on whleh the art of taimlnp is founded. The 
w ord fanuMi li.is been Imisely aftplied tool! ftstrinpent vepc* 
talde principh's «’oiumercially, tannic acid is of two kinds 
— ouf/'-MnniVanif, derived fiom niitpalls, nnd^nrrcifanm'c 
aeitl. which occur*? In healthy leaves and b.uk. Oallotan- 
iile arid Is the kind (hlclly used. In medicine It Is used 
liit« inall> as mi a«trincent nml c.xternally asan nstrinpent 
and s()ptic. Alsuculled faufiMi nnd </»ya/fiV a«(f.— Tan- 
nlc-acid ointment, .'^ce oinf»»ir7if. 

f). n. f.'Mso written tamvr; 
oiigin jjbscure.] Tho blue or nut eddoes, 
.V^f nthonoiud siujiKifolt um ( Calddi um sagi it.r- 
folium), of the \Vcst Indies, cultivated in trop- 
ical countric.s for its farinaceous tuberous root, 
which resembles that of the eddoes or taro, to 
wliich it is allied. 

tanniferous (ta-nif'e-nis), a. [< tduniiu) + 
-i’ftrous.) Tannin-yielding; abounding in and 
readily Mipplying tannic acid. 

The nio^t udvanlapeous tanm/erous sultstaiice, etc. 

Cre, Diet.. IV. h07. 

tannikin (tan'i-kin), 77 . [Also ianaldn ; appar. 
a particular use of 7Vf)777//.*777,adim.of J7777c(wilh 
fU'efixed t- as in 2Vd for AVf).] A girl or woman, 
[Slang.] 

pretty nimblc-cyd Dutch tanalin. 

Marfton, Dutch Courtezan, I, 1 . 

tannin (tan'in), n. [= F. /ff777(77;; as lan'^ + 
-777-,] Same ns (anme acid. Also called tai/a. 
See tdunir. 

tanning (tan'ing), «. [A^'erbal n. of fau^, r.] 

1. The art or process of converting hides and 
skins into leather; tho inaiuifneture of leather. 
Tlic procc«s Is cliic-lly chemical, and depends esscntlnlly 
upon the net ion of tniinic arid, palllc ncld, nlum.sulphntca 
of iron and copper, salt, and other apents on the pelatin, 
philln, ftlbumln, and other cniiKtitucnts of animal skins, 
.strictly, tanninp h the treatment of hides with tannin, 
or taiinle acl<I: the trealimujt of hides witli tilum nml 
otlier minerals Is called tawfiu/ (which sec). In tan- 
Jilnp proper, raw, salterl, and diie<l hides of cattle are 
treated with some form of tannin, either by Itself or In 
connection with other npenf«, n>id the product Is cnllcd 
leather to diatinpiii'*li it fnun the white or alum leather, 
kill, lamhddn, etc., produced from the skins of poats, 
slieeji, and other hinall aiiiiiinls. Whilcapreat number of 
plfttitsyhld tannin, tin* chief source of it Is the bark of 
tlie oak, l:emlock, hlich, and licech, nml tlic powdered 
leaves and yoiinp shoots of tlie sumac. Nutpnlls are 
also usc<l, ns they carry pallic acid w itli the tannic acid, 
ilanv other vepctablo matters arc also used. The treat- 
ment of tlic hides In tanninp is essentially a stoeplnp or 
Boakinp In baths fonned of extracts of tannin either by 
placing the protiiul hark directly In the baths, <»r hy em- 
ploying fluid extracts of tlic harks or sumacs. Tlic idilcs 
arc first freed from hair and fleshed, nml nre then placed 
in thehatim. 'llicartof tnnnlngaFoinclude.stheniechnn- 
leal and chemical treatment of the hides to make them 
supple and water-proof. Sec leather, 1, 

2. An appearance orliuo of a brown color pro- 
duced on the skin by tho action of ihe sun. 

Diseases and distempers incident to our fnees are In- 
dustriously to be cured without any thought or blame 
of pride: ns flushings, redness, inflammations, pimplc'?, 
freckles, ruggedness. tanning, and the like. 

Jer. TaijloriJ), Artif. llanusomeness, p, 105. {Latham.) 


tansy 

3. Same as lannagc,^. — 4. Awliipping; afiog- 
ging. [Slang.]— Red tanning, bark-tanning.— Tan- 
ners’ or tanning sumac. See sumac. 
tannin-plate (tan'in-plat), n. hipliotog., acol- 
lodiou drv plate finally treated with a preserva- 
tive solution of tannin: no longer in use. 
tannometer (ta-nom'e-ter), n. [< iann{in) + 
Gr. ghpovy measiu’e.] A hydrometer for deter- 
mining the proportion of tannin in tanning- 
liquor. 

tannyt, <t. An obsolete form of tawny. 
tan-ooze (tan'oz), n. In tanning, an aqueous 
extract of tan-bark, as hemlock- or oafcbark 
or mixtures of these barks, or of other vege- 
table substances ormixtnres of such substances 
■svath one another or with tan-bark, used in tan- 
ning. The ooze also usually contains in a suspended 
state the material or mixture of materials from which 
tho water dissolves out the tannin in making the extract ; 
and, after tho more or less prolonged immersion therein 
of the hides or skins, the latter absoib a large proportion 
of the extracted tannin, and the ooze becomes somewhat 
sldny from animal matters. Also called tandiquor. 
tan-pickle (tan'pik'-'l), n. The liquor of a tan- 
pit : same as tan-ooze. 

The charge to the public was less than it had been when 
the vessels were nnseaworthy, when the sailors were riot- 
ous, when the food was alive with vermin, when the drink 
tasted like innpickle. and when the clothes and hammocks 
were rotten, Macaulatj, Hist, Eng,, xxiv, 

tan-pit (tan'pit), n. 1. A sunken vat in which 
hiJes oro laid in tan. — 2. A bark-hed. 
tan-press (tan'pres), n. A machino for the pur- 
pose of expressing moisture from wet spent tan. 
tanquamt, n. [< L. tanquam, tamqiiam, so much 
as, ns much as, as if, < tarn, so much, + quant, 
as.] Seo tlio quotation. [Old slang.] 

Tanquam is a fellow's fellow in our Universities, 

Blount (ed. tOSl), p. 038. (Ilallimtl.) 
tanrec, a. Sco tcnrcc. 

tan-riae (tan'rid), n. An inclosuro spread with 
tan, in whicli to exercise liorses. JS. E. Yates, 
Fifty 'Fears of London Life, ii. 
tan-spud (tnn'spnd), n. An instrument for peel- 
ing the hark from oak and other trees. [Local.] 
tan-stove (tan'stov), ». A hothouse with a 
bark-stovo ; also, the stove itself, 
tansy (tan'/.i), n. [Early mod. E. also tansic, 
tansetj ; < ME. tansatje, < OF. tanasic, tancsic, 
taiiaisic, F. tiinaisic, an aphetio form of OF. 
atliaiiasic, tansy, = OSp. utanasia, Sp. atanasia, 
tansy, oostmary, marshmallow, = Pg. atanasia, 
nthannsia = It. atiiiifisia, tansy, < ML. athana- 
siii, tansy, < Gr. aOnvacia, immortality, < idava- 
ror, immortal (> Olt. atanato, rose-campion), < 
n- priv. + Oin aTof, death, < Oavciv, dvijaKetv, die. 
For tansy, lit. ‘im- 
mortality,’ ns tho 
name of a plant, 
cf. lirc-forct'cr and 
immortcUe. Hence 
ult. Tanacetitni.'] 

1. A perennial 
herb, Taiiacctitm 
vtilyarc, a stout 
erect plant 2 or 3 
feet higli, with 
pinnate eut- 
tootiied loaves, 
and yellow ray- 
Icss heads in a 
terminal corymb. 

It is native in the 
northern Old World, 
mid well known ns nn 
introduced roadside 
weed In North Amer- 
ica. Tho acrid strong- 
scented leaves and 
tops arc an ofllclnal 
drug witli tlic proper- 
ties of au aromatic 
bitter ami au irritant 
narcotic. Tlie volatile oil is lilghly poisonous. The leaves 
were formerly used us u seasoning. See tlef. 3. 

2. One of several plants with somewhat similar 
leaves, as tlic milfoil, Achillea Millefolium, the 
silverwoed (also goose-tansy), aiul the ragwort, 
Scnccio Jacohxa. See the plirases bel^'^w. — 
3f. A pudding or cake made with eggs, cream, 
sugar, rose-water, and tho juice of tansy, to 
which tliat of spinach, sorrel, or other herbs 
was sometimo.s added. 

Fridfiys and S.^turtlnys, and sometimes Wednesdays, 
wbicli days we liuvv Fish nt ilinncr, ixiul tansy or pudding 
for BUpjxir. Stryye, in TIlIs's Lit. Letters, p. 178. 

Tlie custom of eating tansy pudding and tansy cake at 
Enstcr is of very ancient origin, and was no doubt to be 
traced to the .Icwish custom of eating cakes made with 
bitter herbs (N’linibers Ix. 11); but, to take from it any 
Jewlsli clmractcr, nt ti very early date it became the cus- 
tom to cat pork or bacfui with the cakes. 

iV. and Q.,Gth Ber.,XII. 261. 



Tansy {Tannctlum vnl^are). 
a, a dlsk-flowcr; b, a ray flower; c. 




tansy 

Dog'stansy. Same nsi 700 «c-fan.«/. (Scotland. 1 — Double 
tansy, a fonn of tlie common tansy with the leaves more 
cut and crisped.— Like a tausyt, perfect; complete; 
thoroughly; with nothing lacking; probably in allusion 
to the many ingredients of a tansy. 

‘Tis no news to him to have a leg broken or a shoulder 
out, with being turned o' the stones like a tamy. 

Dean, and FI., King and Ko King, v. 1. 

Oil of tansy. See oiY, and def. i.— Tansy-mustard. 
See 7nn?tord.— White tansy, the sneezewort, Achillea 
Ptannica, and the agrimony, Agrimonia Fupatoria. 
(l*rov. Eng.) . , ^ 

tantt (tant), Same as 5. 

tantalate(tan'ta-lat),?J. [< tantal{nm) + 

A salt of tantalic acid. 

tantalic (tan-tarik), n. [< iautatinm) + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to tantalum.— Tantalic acid, 
an acid formed by the hydration of tantalum pentoxid. 
Tantalince(tan-ta-li'ne), n.pl. [NL., < Tantalus 
+ A subfamily of Cicomids: (formerly 

of Ardeidx)^ containing the tvood-storks or 
wood-ibises, as distinguisbed from the true 
storks, or Ciconiime. These birds are neither her- 
ons nor ibises, but modified storks, inhabiting warm 
countries of both hemispheres. The bill is long and 
laige, stout at the base, and gradually tapering to a de- 
curved tip, with the nostrils pierced in its hard sub- 
stance high up at the base of the upper mandible ; the 
toes arc lengthened; the hallux is neaily insistent; and 
the claws are less nail-like than in the true stoiks. The 
two genera, of the Old and New World respectively, 
dilfer in the conformation of the windpipe, which is fold- 
ed upon itself several times in the former, and is straight 
in the latter. See cut under Tantalus. 
tantaline (tan'ta-lin), a. Of or pertaiuing to 
the TantalhitC. ‘Cones. 

tantalisation, tantalise, etc. See Uuitalha^ 
tion, etc. 

tantalism (tan'ta-lizm), [< Tantalus (see 
tantalize) + Asn} '.] A punishment like that of 
Tantalus ; a teasing or tormenting by the hope 
or near approach of something desirable but 
not attainable; tautalizatiou. See tantalize. 
[Rare.] 

Think on my vengeance, choke up hh desires, 

Then let his banqiietings be Tantalmn. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, ii. 2. 

tantalite (tan'ta-lit), 7i. [< tantalum + -itc-.'] 

A rare mineral, occnrringcrystallized and mas- 
sive, of an iron-black color and submotallic 
luster. It is very lieavy, having a specific gravity be- 
tween 7 and 7.5. In composition it is a tantalate of iron 
and manganese, corresponding to the niobate columbite ; 
between the two minerals there arc many intermediate 
compounds. 

tantalium (tan-ta'li-nm), n. See tantalum. 
tantalization (tan'^ta-li-za'sbpn), n. [< tan- 
talize + -at-ion.] The act of tantalizing, ortho 
state of being tantalized. Also spelled tanta- 
lisation. 

Hose had no idea of tantalization, or she would have 
held him awhile in doubt. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, ix. 

tantalize (tan'ta-liz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. tanta- 
lized, ppr. tantalizing. [= F. tantaliscr ; with 
suffix -izc,<lj. Tantalus, < Gr. "Idvra'Kog, innij^th., 
son of Zeus and father of Pelops and Niobe, 
who, as a punishment for revealing the secrets 
of the gods, was condemned to stand in Tar- 
tarus up to his chin in water under a loaded 
fruit-tree, the fruit and water retreating when- 
ever he sought to satisfy hunger or thirst.] 
tease or torment by presenting something de- 
sirable to the view, and frustrating expectation 
by keeping it out of reach; excite expectations 
or hopes or fears in (a person) which will not be 
realized; tease; torment; vex. Also spelled 
tantalise. 

Thy vain desires, at strife 
Within themselves, have tantaliz’d thy life. 
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tantrist 


tallic luster under the burnisher, and which when gently 
heated took fire, and burned to an oxid. It was discov- 
ered by Ekeberg, in 1802, in the mineral afterward named 
by him gttrotantalite, and it has since been found in %*ari- 
oas rare minerals, as tantalite, columbite, pyrochlorc, fer- 


tantity (tan'ti-ti), n. [< L. /onfam, somuch, -f- 
-ity. Ci. quantity.'] The fact of being or hav- 
ing so much : used by James ^lill as coiTclativo 
to quantity. 

it is almost idways associated with tailtivy (tan-tiv'i), adi\ [Supposed to bo iini- 
ira in small quantities in various tativc of the note of a huutiiig-liorn t cf. 

iara and iicy.] Swiftly; rapidly; at full speed. 

He is the merriest man alive. Up at five a* Clock in 
the morning. . . , and Tantt 1 * 1 / all the countr}* over, where 
Hunting, Hawking, or any Sport is to be made. 

Drome, Jovial Crew, i\. l. 


niobium. It also occurs 
tin, tungsten, and uranium ores. In its chemical rela- 
tions it is allied to bismuth, antimony, and niobium. 

Tantalus (tan'ta-lus), n. [NL., so called be- 
cause they never seem to have enough (they 
are very voracious) ; < L. Tantalus, < Gr. Tgito- 
/of, Tantalus: see tantalize.] The leading ge- 
nus of Tantalinx, now generally separated into 
two. The Old World form is Tantalus ibis, with several 
related species, of Africa, Asia, and the East Indies. The 



only American representative is T. loculator, the wood- 
ibis of the southern United States and soiithwaid. It is 


How the palatine was restor’d to his palatinate in Albion, 
and how he rode taniiv]i to Papiniania. 

The Pagan Prince (1C90). {Xares.) 

tantivy (tan-tiv'i), a. [Formerly also tantivee; 
< tantivy, «dr.] Swift; rapid; hasty; on the 
rush. 

This sort, how’ever, is not in esteem with high tantii\-e 
scaramouches. Arbuthnot (Hason’s Supp. to Johnson) 

Being Lady Certainly — and Lady Perhaps — and grand 
here — and fnnftri/ there. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, x.xxi. 

tantivy (tan-tiv'i), u.; pi. tantivies (-iz). [< 

tantivy, adv.] 1. A hunting cry, inciting to 
speed or denoting full chase. 

A-Jso 2 >. To boot and saddle again they sound. 

Bog. Tara! tantantara! . . . Tantive! Tantive! Tantivc! 

Vanbrugh, .Esop, ii. 1. 

2. A rapid, \doleiit movement; a gallop; a 
rush; a ton'ent. 

The tantivy of wild pigeons, flying by twos and threes 
athwart my view’. Thoreati, Walden, p. 125. 

Sir, I expected to hear from yon in the language of the 
lost groat, and the prodigal son, and not in such a tantivy 
of language; but I perceive your communication is not 
always yea, yea. Cleaveland, Works, kxI (Fares.) 

3t. A High-church Tory of about the time of 
James II. 

About half a dozen of the Tantivies were mounted [in 
a caricature) upon the Chuich of England, booted and 
spurred, riding it, like an old hack. Tantivy, to Rome. 

Bogcr Forth, Examen, I. ii. § 130. 

He says that an ambitious missing of his tower- 

ing hopes of prefennent in Ireland, is come over to vent 
ins spleen on the late ministry. 

Siiift, Journal to Stella, x.xxli. 


known in Aiizona and southern Califoniia as the Coforarfo /’tnn.+iv'i) v i • -nret andrn) ianiivied. 


ppr. iantivijitig. [< Unitirg, nrtr.] TohuiTy off. 
Pray, where are they gone tantivying? 

Mmc. iXArhlay. Camilla, ill. 8. (Davies.) 


turkey (or 

u'ood-ibis.) The name has been erroneously applied to 
several different ibises which belong to another family — 
a misnomer due in part to an old error which identified 

of a siplion so ad.apted to a cup that, the shoi t ^ii„sure ; one exposed to bo tantaUzed. 

leg being m the cup, the long leg may go down t ^ 

tbrougli tlie bottom of it. The siphon is concealed , , i-t, on Tnneb- 

within°the figure of a man, whose chin is on a level with tanto (thn to), adv [It., <1 U. t(inUis, so muen . 
the bend of the siphon. Hence, as soon as the water SCO taniiiy,] In music, so mucli oi too much, 
rises up to the chin of the image it begins to stibside, so ^S, allegro non tanto, not so quick, or quick but 
that the figure is in the position of Tmitabis who in the much SO. Comparo tropjw. 

lable (see tanml^) is unable to quench his ^ tantonyt (tan'to-ni), »!. [Also taniamj ; short 

tantaraountt(tan ta-mount), r. t. [<OF.(AP.) p/ff,] Same as T«»fo«y pit/; hence. 


The major was going on in this tantalizing vray, not pro- 
posing, and declining to fall in love. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xliii. 

I will tanfah'ze her ; keep her with me, expecting, doubt- 
ing. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxix. 

tantalizer(tan'ta-l3-zer), n. [< tantalize + -cri.] 
One who or that which tantalizes. Wal<ejlcld, 
Memoirs, p. 227. 

tantalizingly (tan'ta-H-zing-li), adv. In a tan- 
talizing manner ; by tantalizing. 

Both of them [geysers) remained tantalizingly quiet. 

J. Geikic, Geol. Sketches, ii. 20. 


[<OF.(AF.) 

tant, so much, as much (< L. tantns, so much), 
+ aniontcr, amount: see amount.] To be tanta- 
mount or eqmvalent. [Rare.] 

It will not stand with the consequence of ourgratitude to 
God to do that wliich, in God s estimate, may tantajuounf 
to a direct undervaluing. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 193. 

To tantamount (tan'ta-mount), a. [< tantamount, 
V. Some association with paramount, a., prob. 
affected this adj. use.] Equivalent, as in value, 
force, effect, or signification. 

Put the questions into Latin, w'e are still never the 
nearer; they are plainly tantamount : at least, tlie diiler- 
ence to me is undiscerniblc. irafcrfand, Works, IV. 10. 
I cannot make your consciousness tantamount to mine. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 180. 

Dryden. tantamountinglyt (tau-to-moun'tiug-li), adu. 


In effect ; equivalently. 

Did it not deserve the stab of excommunication, for any 
dissenting from her practice, tantamotmtiiiyly to give her 
the lie? P«//er, Ch. Hist.,11. li. 28. (Z)«mcs.) 

tantara (tan-t.ar'ii), n. [Imitative of the sound 
of a trumpet or horn. Cf. taraiifara, laratan- 
tara; ef. also Sp. lanlaiantan, the sound of a 
rapid beating of a drum ; larard, the soimd of a 
trumpet; OF. tantan, a eow-hell.] A blast on a 
trumpet or born. 

On Pharan now no shining Pharvs showes ; 

A Ile.av’nly Trump a slirill Tantara hlowcs. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s iVeeks, ii.. The Lawe. 


tantalizingness (tan'ta-li-zing-nes), n. The 
character or state of being tantalizing. Scrib- 
ner’s Mag., "SH. 555. 

tantalum (tan'ta-lum), n. [NL., also taniali- 
um; < L. Tantalus, Tantalus, father of Niobe: Tantiny pigt. See Tantonijpig. 
see tantalize, undct niobium.] Chemical sym- tantipartite (tan-ti-par'tit), a. ^ [< L. tantus, 


The baying of the slow-bound and the tantaras of the 
horn died away further and fainter tow'ard the blue At- 
lantic. Kingsley, Westward Ho, iii. 


bol, Ta; atomic weight, 183. One of the rare 
metals occurring in various combinations, but 
hardly known at all in the separate metallic 
state. As prepared by Berzelius, but not entirely pure, it 
appeared as a black powder, which assumed a grayish rae- 


a petted follower; a servile adherent. 

Some arc such Cossets and Tnnfanies that they congratu- 
late their oppressors and flatter their destroyers. 

Dp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 595. (Davies.) 

Tantony crosst. Same as St. Anthony’s cross. 
See cross'^, 1. 

Tantony pigt. [Also Tantiny pig; shoi’t for St. 
Antony pig or St. Antony's pig ; also called An- 
tony or Anthony pig: said to bo so called in 
allusion to the pigs which figure in the legend 
of St. Anthony (prop. Antony), who is said to 
have had a pig for his page. The first quot. 
gives a different explanation.] The favorite 
or smallest pig in the litter — To follow like a 
Tantony pig, to be constantly at the heels of a person. 
See the quotation from Stow. 

The Officers charged w’ith oversight of the Slaikets in 
this City [London] did divers times take from theSIarket 
people Figs starved, or otherw’ise unwholsome for mans 
sustenance. . . . One of the Proctors for St. Anthonies 
[Hospital] tyed a Bell about the necke, and let it feed on 
the punghlls, no man would hurt, or take it up : but if 
any one gave to them bread, or other feeding, suchw’ould 
they know', watch for, and daily follow, whining till they 
had somewhat given them : whereupon was raised a Fro- 
verbe, Such an one viW follow such an one, & whine as it 
were an Anthonie Pig, 

Stow, Survey of London (ed. 1633), p. 190. 

Lord ! she made me/offoiy her last w'eek through all the 
shops like a Tantiny pig. Sun'/t, Polite Conversation, i. 

tantra (tan'tril), n. [Skt. tanira, tbread, warp, 
fig. fundamental doctrine, the division of a 
work, < •/ tan, stretch: see tend and f/iia.] One 
of a class of recent Sanskrit religious works, in 
wliicb mysticism and magic play a great part. 
They are chiefly in the form of a dialogue betw’een Siva 
and his w’ife. There are also Buddhist tantras, of a some- 
what similar character. 

+ -!?/».] 


so much, + narti/Hs, parted, dh'ided: see jpnr- . . . , r/ 

titc.l Havihgn sets of » facients, and homo- tantrism (tan trizm), n. [< taniri, 
geneons in each; linear in each of several sets tantras. 

of variables — Tantipartite function, a function of tantrist (tan tnst), n 
several variables linear in each. devotee of tantnsm. 


[< tantra + -ist.J A 



tantrum 

tantrum (tan'trum), «. [Also dial, tantum/ 
poi'liaps < W. taut, a gust of passion, a sudden 
start of impulse, a whim, lit. tension; akin to 
L. icmlcrc, stretch, icniiis = '&. thin, etc.: see 
fcndl.] A hurst of ill humor ; a display of tem- 
per; an ill-natured oaprieo. 

The Duke went to him [the Kingl, when he threw }nm* 
BcU into a terrible tantrum, ami was so violent ami iiTi- 
tnble that they were obliged to let him have his own way 
for fear he should be ill, which they thought he would 
otherwise certainly be. Grevillc, Memoirs, Nov. 20, 1820. 

However, shclOldfleldl didtliis much for our poor poot ; 
when she found slie had succeeded in banishing him, she 
went into her iantrtims, and snapped at and scratched 
cTcr>*body else that was kind to her. C. Jteadr, Art, p. 2:i0. 

tantum (tnn'tum), ii. See Itnilntin. [Prov. 
Eiig.] ' 

Tantum Ergo (tan'tum 6r'go). [So called from 
those words ill the hymn: h.ttintiim tsacramcn- 
tnni), so great (a saerament); cryo, therefore: 
see cri/o.] 1. In the Sum. Citih. Ittnrrm, the last 
tn-o stanzas of the hymn of Aquinas, beginning 
“Pango lingua gloriosi eorporis mysteriura,’’ 
■which arc sung when the eueharist is carried in 
procession and in the ofliee of benediction. — 
2. A musical sotting of these stanzas, 
tan-turf (tnn'tt:rf), n. Same as tnn-haV^. 

Tlicro is a (rndition . . . that durlns the rrevaleiicc oI 
the plaguo In London the houses where the tan-Wrf was 
used in a great ine.asure escaped that awlitl visitation. 

Mnyhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 00. 

tanty (tan'tl), ». [pl- <««hVs (-tiz). [mild. irml. 
a loom.] The Hindu loom, consisting of a 
bamboo frame, a pair of hcddlcs moved by 
loops, in which the gi'oat toes of the operator 
are inserted, a needle rvliich sews ns a shuttle, 
and a lay. A. JT. Kniyht, 
tan-vat (tan'vnt). H. [Formerly also ; 

< /mil -h rat, Jiit-.l A tniiucr.s’ vat in which 
the hides are looped iii a solution of tamiiii. 
tanya (tan'vii), »■ [Proh. a corruption of Uiimicr. 
a tv. Indi.aV’namo of ii similar plant: see Ian- 
iiicrj The oddoos or taro, CiilncnKin anliqiioniin. 
[Southern U. S.: West Indies.] 
tan-yard (tan'vilrd). u. A yard or iiiclosiirc 
whore the tanning of leather is c:irricd on. 
TanygnathUS (ta-nig'uu-thus), ». [NF. (Wag- 
ler, 18112), < Gr. ronVin, stretch (sec + 

ji’iiflof, jaw.] A notable genus of pnrrnkects, of 
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T(X*t\i:>tnthut r»fs:-^hrhynfhus 

Mnliiyan inifl Papua^i regions, related to the 
ring-parrots, with a comparatively long and 
slender upper mandible. There arc* several 
species, as virf/dJorhipirhus, 

Tanysiptera (tan-i-sip'te-rjl), n. psb. (^. A- 
Vigors, 1825), < Gr. Tawai-Tcpor, with out- 
stretched -N^ngS, < Tfivrciv, fitrotch, ^ ...€pOl\ 
feather.] A genus of kingfishers, of the fam- 
ily Alccftiuiflfc and subfamily JJficcJoiiitttU, 'llic 
bill la Bhorter tlnn tho tall, with emooth rounded cul- 
merj. and the tail-feathers aro only ten In number, of 
wliich the middle jmlr are narrow mul long-cxaerlcd. 
There are 12 or It Bptciea, nearly or <iuite conllncd to the 
Australian and Papuan regions. The name refers to the 
iong acuminate tall. Also called Uraleynn. 
Tanystomata (tan-i-std'inn-tii), ”• 7’?^' 

< Gr. ravhtv, stretch, + cropa, mouth.] in Ija- 
troille’s system of classification, tho second 
family of 'Dipicra. It is not exactly coincident with 
any modem family, but agrees to some 
tetraebrotous division of braehyccrous llle-s. Sec Tac/ant- 
dw,oad}l>J. h\zo Tanytloim. 
tanystome (tan'i-stora), n. A fly of tlio divi- 
sion TanystomaUij as a gadfly, breeze, or clog. 
See Tahnuidic. 


tany stomine (ta-nis'to-min), n. Same as tanys- 
iomoits. ' 

tanystomous (ta-nis'to-mus), a. [< NL. 
stomus; < Gr. ravvciv, stretch, + ardpa^ mouth.] 
Having a long beak, as a gadflj'j of or pertain- 
ing to the Tauystomaia* 

tanzih, n. See lanjih* ^ ^ 

tanzimat (tan'zi-mat), n, [Turk,, < Ar«, pi. of 
ianaim, a regulation.] An organic statute tor 
tlie government of tho Turkish omidro, issued 
by tlie Sultan Abdul Medjid in 1839, and also 
called the Tlaiti-alicrif of G^idhanc. it attempted 
to provide for increased security of llfc^and property, 
lor Cfiuitnble taxation, and for reforms in the military 
sen’Ice. 

Taoism (tll'o-izm or tou'izm), n. [< Chinese 
ifWf the way, + -i.‘?m/.] Tho doctrine of Eac- 
tfizc, an ancient Chinese philosopher (about 
fiOO B. c.), as laid down l\v him in the Tao-te- 
king. It is gonornlly reckoned as one of the 
three religions of China, 

Taoist (tii'o-ist or tou'ist), n. [< Tao-ism + 

A\n adherent of Taoism. 

Taoistic (la-o- or tou-is'tik). a. Pertaining to 
Taoism, (iuartrrly Jicv., CXXVII. 101. ^ 
Taonurus (tfi-d-nu'rus), n. [NL. (Pischcr- 
On^ter, 1858), i Gr. Ta6r (rawi*), a peacock (see 
“h oi'/m, tail.] A genus of fossil plants 
Ofcurring in large numbers in the Swiss llyseh 

(which see), it has the form of a membranaceous frond 
t\\ [‘■ted spirilly nml ribbed, tbe ribs being curved or 
ficithc-shaped, and converging to the borders, wbicn are 
either free, naked, oi attached ou one side or all arouuil 
t/' the axis or its l»r.uic!ie^. Lesqiiereux has described 
plaiits refcried him to this genus from the Carbonlfer- 
oils of I'eiiiisylvanla. Alrctontrus, Spirophytoii (which 
see), /‘A.V'opAi/cifS Tmnuntfi, and Cancellophycvs arc .all 
uauies of supp(»5ed genera included by Schlmpcr m tb® 
giuUp of Alectoruritlf/c, or cocU's-tail alga?, b® called 
from the rcseiiiblnnco tif the ribbed fronds, as spread 
out on the «;iirfnce of the rock, to tlie arrangement of tbe 
feathers In that fninUiar fonn- Sco cattdn oath (under 
coudu). 

tao-tai (tu'd Ii' ), u, [Cliinosct ^ f^Oj circuit, + 
/■</(, .n title of respeef given to certain higli pro- 
vincial oflicers.] A higli provincial ofiiccr in 
('Inna, who has control over all civil imd inth- 
tary atvnirs of a tan, or circuit, containing two 
t»r more /o, <»r dciiartmcuts, thoofiioers of whicli 
an* jK'coutilaWh* to him. By (orciguerR he is usu* 
allj 6t\led tnirwlaut of dreuiU In circuits containing a 
trcat\ p<*rt hr is al®t» supeilnicndent of trade, and has 
as bis as««K*iate a foreign mminissioner of customs of tlie 
same i-atik. By treatj stipulation nil foreign consuls rank 
n nil the tfO»-l.ai. 

Taouism, Taouist. Same as Tooism, Taoist, 
tapl (tap), a. [< ME. tappr. lcppe < AS. /irnpii 
= oi'rio-f. tap = I>. tap = MLG. /q/t/w =OHG. 
:aplia, MHG. :ap/v, G. :ap/c, zapjhi = loci. 
tappi =: Sw. taj)p = Han. tap, a tap, ping, 
faucet. Hence tnpi, v., iind ult. tampion, tam- 
pan, lamp.] 1. A tnovalilo wooden plug or 
stopiicr used to close tho opening through 
whicli liquor i.s drawn from a cask. 

For Blkcrly m lain I Lore onon 

neclli tlronch llio fop/xr of lyf ninl icct It goii, 

Anil ever sltlie Imtli bo the tnppe jToiuic, 

Til lliat Blmoo.t nl empty Ib tlio tonne. 

Chauerr, Trol. to Keeve n Tnlc, 1. IIS. 

Tlie (n;Mventln, nnil tlio clilcr immciilntely Bqnirtcil out 
in It liorizontat Biiower. , .p n 

T. Hardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, II, 

2. A faucet or cock through which liipior can 
lie drawn from a ca.sk. Compare s}>igol.— 3. 
The liquor which i.s drawn through a tap: used 
to denote a particular quality, brew, or vintage, 
[Colloq.] 

Never Iircw wflmd mnlt llpo' Miclinclmns day, else yon'll 
hnvo u poor fnj>. (Jforyc J'Aiat, MIU on tho r loss, i. »k 

4. An inatrnmont omjiloycd for cutting tho 
threads of internal screws or nuts, it eonshts 
dimply o( an external screw of tlie retniired Bire, formed 
of Bteel. and more or levB tapered, parts of tlio lliroada 
litlnc nied away In order to present a Bcrlcs of euttliiK 
edcf. Till", twine Bi rened Into the nnt in the manner 
of an ordinary holt, forma tlie tlircnd leiinircd. Tap, are 
llBTially m-de in se's of three. The first, oallcd the enter, 
iwt Inn or taper tap, gem-rally Lapors regnlnrly throngh- 
oiit ItB length; the aeconn, or middte tap, Bometimea w. 
pers tint Is ipmally cylindrical, with two or three l.aperlng 
thrcadB at the end; the third, callcil tin- vlvytap or fat- 
Uhimj tap, is always cylindrical, with tho Ural two or 
three tlireads tapering olf. Sec ent under ecreie-lap.— 
On tap (a) Heady to he drawn nml aeivcd, ns Ihilior 
In a cask In distlncllmi from liquor hi hottles. (li) 
Tapped and furnished with a spigot or a tap. as a liaricl 
or cask containing liquor.— Plpc-tap, in 7iii-c/i., a taper 
tap made in any one ot the noroinat sizes sultniilc for tnp- 
pliig holes or llttlngs for receiving the aorow-threaded 
ends of iron pipes bucIi ns arc used In tlio arts of steam, 
fitting and ptumlilng. TIicbo sizes arc arbitrarily tlxeil, 
and aro dilfcrcnt from the notunl sizes— tlio nominal 
sizes corresponding with tlie Internal dinmetera of pipes, 
wlicrea.B the nctnal sizes arc tho same ns those ol the stan- 
dard externally threaded ends of the pipes. (See also Oof- 
toming-tap.) 


tap 

ta^i (top), f. ; 


= MLG. LG. tappen = G. sapfen =Icel. Sw. tap- 
va = Dan. tappe, tap ; from the noun : see tap^, 
n. Heiieo fftpsto', etc.] I. f rntis. 1 . To draw 
the tap or plug from (a cask) so as to let the 
liquor flo-w out; hence, to broach or pierce (a 
cask) ; in general, to pierce so as to let out a cou- 
tained liquid. 

tVaitwlth patience till the tumour liecomes troublesome, 
and tlieii foil it with a lancet. Sharpe, Surgery. 

Tlie best form of instrument for fnOTnn/i the pleura or 
pel itoneal cavity. Quuttl, ilcd. Diet., p. 1091. 

Speciflcaliy— (o) To pierce (a cask) lor the purpose of 
testing or using the liquor. 

To taste tlie little barrel beyond compare that he's go. 
iug to tap. T. Hardy, Under tlie Greenwood Iree, ii. 

(M To make an incision in (a tree or other planQwith a 
view to tako some pait of tho sap : as, to tap the trunk of 
a maple-tree for tlio sap for making maple sugar. 

2. To cut into, penetrate, or reach for the p-ur- 
pose of drawing something out: as, to tap tele- 
graph-wires for tho purpose of taking off a mes- 
sago. 

Several brancli linos leave thomain route to tap collier- 
ies, which abound in the district. . T-VV OO-J 

The Enymecr, LX3v. 323. 

Sliosliong . . . wouldspeedilyhcooTncthecenterof con- 
verging trade-routes tapping all districts lying to the south 

of the Congo and Zanzibar districts. ten 

Quarterly dice., CLXIII. ICO. 

3. To cause to i-un out by hroaeliiug a vessel; 
especially, to draw- for tho first time, as for ex- 
amination, orwhen the time has comefor using 
tlio contents. 

lie linB been tappiny liis liquors, wliilc I have been spill- 
ing my blood. Addison, Whig-Examiner, No. 3. 

II. intrans. To act as a drawer or tapster. 

I will entertain Bardolph ; he slinll draw, he shall (np. 

Shalt., M. W. of W., i. 3. J 1 

To tap the admiral, to hroncli surrentltioiisly n cask of 
linuor : from tlie story tliat wlicn a cei f.iin iidmiral s body 
was iiclng conveyed to England In spirits tlie sailors tap 
ped the c.ask containing it, and drank tlie liquor. [Colloq I 

tap- (tap), V . ; pret. and pp. tapped, ppr. tappuia. 

[< ME. tappen, leppen, < OF. tapper, taper, tap. 
rap, strike, < MLG. tappen, tapen, LG. tappen = 

G, tappen, gi-opo, fumble ; cf, Icel. tapsa, txjpta, 
tap; cf. G. tappe, MHG. tape, foot, paw; oripii 
unknown. Cf. (tp'-J.] I. (rotis. 1. To strikelighi- 
iy with something small ; strike with a very 

slight blow; pat. 

® With n riding-whip 

Leisurely tapping a glossy boot. 

Tennyson, tfaud, xiil. 

lie walked and tapped tlio pavement \\itli ids canc. 

llroieniny, How it Strikes a Contemporary. 

2. To strike lightly with; hit some object a 
slight blow with. 

Tlie liy-stamlcrs began now to look at caoli other, nod, 
wink slgnincaiitly, and (fiptheirilngersagainst their fore- 
l,„adB. Ining, Skcloli-Book, p. 01. 

3. To peck or hack tvith tho beak, as a wood- 
pecker a tree, or a nuthatch a nut ; break into 
or excavate witli repeated blows. — 4. To apply 
a thiekncBS of leather upon, as a previously ex- 
isting solo or heel. Compare heel-tap. 

II. intrans. To strike a gentle blow; pat; rap. 

A jolly pliost, tlint shook 

The curtains, whined in lobbies. ut doors. 

rennj/son, Wnlking to the Moil. 

tap2 (tap), n. [< ME. tappe, tape; < fnp-, «.] 

1. A gentle blow; a slight blow, as with tho 
fingers or a small thing. 

Git I tlio telle trwl.\, quon I tlie tape, haiie, 

,t tlioil mo smothely Imtz sinytcn, smartly. 

Sir Gateayne and the Qrecn Kniyld (E. h. T. S.), 1. 409. 
Tills is Ihcriglitfcncing grace, my lord : (ap tor toji, and 
BO part fair. Shah, 2 lien IV., ii. i. 20U. 

2. pi. Mint., a signal on a drum or trumpet, 
sounded about a quarter of an hour after tattoo, 
at wliich all lights in tho soldiers’ quarters must 
booxtinguisliGcl. — 3. Aplccooflcatliei'fasteuod 
upon tho bottom of a hoot or shoo in repairing 
or ronowing tho solo or heel — Tip for tap. See 

tap3 (tap), Ji. [Ahhr. of tap-house or tap-room.'] 
A tap-houso or tap-room; also, the room in a 
t.avorn whore liquor is drawn and served to 
guests. 

They would rush out into tho hnnds of enterprise and 
labor iiko the other Bort of loafer to a free 

N. A. Jlev.g CXLni. 5i. 

tap^ (tap), »* A Scotch form of top^. 

Oh lce7o me ou my spinning-wheel, . . . 
lYiie tap to tac that deeds me hlcn. 

V.urm, Bess and her Spiniilng-Wheel. 
Tap Of tow. (n) The quantity of flax that Is made up into 
a conical form to be put upon the distall. 

flao Rpln your fnp o’ foil'/ 

Jiums, Tho ^YeaI•y Pund o Tow. 



tap 

(&) A verj' irritable person ; n person easily inflamed, like 
a bundle of llnx. 

I . . , had no notion that he uas such a lap of tou\ 

Gall, Annals of the Parish, p. 229. (Jamieson.) 

tap® (tap), II. [Abbr. of /(tji-ciiidcr.J Same as 
lajp-cindcr. 

Using such pui-ple ore in the ortlinnrj- wny, ns fettling 
in conjunction ivitli tap, pottery mine. ito. 

Urc, Diet., IV. 493. 

tap® (tap), II. [Hind, itq), heat, fever, < Skt. 
tdjia, heat.] In India, a malarial fever. 

TIio country, myentertainerinfonned me, was considered 
perfectly safe, unless I feared the tap, the had kind of 
fever which infests all the country at tlie base of tlie hills. 

io. .If. Crair/ont, Mr. Isaacs, xii. 

tap7 (tap), 11. [Abbr. of tajiadcm.] Same as 
iapadcra. 

tapa (tii'pU), II. [Also lappa ; Hatvaiian, Mar- 
quesas, etc., iapa.1 A material much used for 
mats, hanging.s, and loin-girdles by the natives 
of the Pacific islands, consisting of the bark of 
the paper-mulberry, Broussonctia papyrifera. 
It is prepared by steeping, and afterward heating with 
mallets, the width being thus increased and the length 
diminished; two strips are beaten into one to increase 
the strength. 

Women [in the Hawaiian Islands] wore a short petticoat 
made of tapa, . . . which reached from the waist to the 
knee. Haei/c. Brit., XI. 529. 

tapa-cloth (tii'pii-kloth), ii. Tapa in its mauu- 
faotured state. 

tapacolo (tap-a-ko'ld), ii. [Chilian.] A Cltil- 
ian roek-tn-cii, I’Icroptochus mcgapoditis. Also 
called taaiv and lapacido. Enaiic. J!nt., IH. 743. 
tapadera (tap-a-da'rii), ii. [Sp., n cover, lid. 
< tapar, stop up, cover.] A heavy leather 
housing for the stimip of the Californian sad- 
dle, designed to keep the foot from slipping 
forward, ami also as a protection in riding 
through thick and thorny underbrush. See cut 
under siirnip, 

tapalpite (ta-pal'plt), II. [< Tnpnlpti (see dcf.) 
+ -i7e-.] A rare sulphotellundo of bismuth 
and silver, occurring in granular massive form 
of a steel-gray color in tlie Sierra do Tapalpa, 
State of Jalisco, Mexico, 
tap-bar (tap'biir), II. See f«/i-/i</ic. 
tap-bolt (tap'bdlt). II. A bolt which is screwed 
into the materia! which it holds, instead of be- 
ing secured by a nut. ^Vlso taji-scrcic. 
tap-borer (tap'bor'cr), «. A hand-tool forbor- 



A, n, tnp“lx5rer5 with nu,:cr bits a, and inperrcaniinj cutters S A 
nnil C b>i«e aukicr hanille >it r soeWeteti .nt d , U, t<csi>les tlie s.H.kct 
for the auger handle at ti, has a shank / f-ir the U'C of a hit , 
C has a gitnict point at f, and a htdlow half cone cutter »iUi sharp 
beveled edges at h 

ing: tapering holes in casks, etc., for the spigot 
or the hang. 

tap-cinder (tup'sin^iUT), ;i. yiag produced 
during the process of puddling, it is n fllicatc 
contaifiin? a larcc* amount of the of iron. Wlicn 
roasted it is callcil hulUlryj, and is c.xtcnsl'cly used for 
linin;: tlie bottoms «if piiddlmir-ftirnaces. A ^c^)' Inferior 
quality of iron (called rt'/jt/rr-j/iV;) is also smelted from it. 
Also called top. 

tape^ ttiip), «. [< ^[E. tape, tappe, < AS. Ueppe 
(pi. t<Tppan)jtx tillet, tape; •u’ith omission or loss 
of the radical consonant retained in the paral- 
lel forms Urppcdi, tapestry (> E. tappet^), and 
Urppct, tippet (> E. iipp(t), < L. iapvic, cloth, 
tapestry, carpet, < Gr. rii^rjq {Ta:77jr-). a carpet, 
woolen rug: see tappet^ and f/ppef, both dou- 
blets of tape.'] If. A band of linen; an orna- 
mental fillet or piece. 

The tapes of hir %v!iitc voluper 
Were of the same suyte of hir color 

Chaitcer, .Jliller’s Talc, 1. 65. 

2. A narrow strip of linen or of cotton, white or 
dyed of different colors, used as string for tying 
up papers, etc., or sewed to articles of apparel, 
to keep them in position, give strength, etc. 

Will you buy any fnj>o, 

Or lace for yonr capeV 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 322 (song). 

With tape‘tlci\ curtains never meant to draw. 

Po 2 >e, lloral Essays, lii. 302. 

3. A naiTow, flexible band of any strong fab- 
ric, rotating on pulleys, which ^presses and 
guides the movement of sheets in a priiit- 
mg-maebine or paper-folding machine. — 4. In 
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teJeg.y the strip of paper used in a printing 
telegraph-instrument, — 5. A tape-line; a tape- 
measure. — 6. A long narrow fillet or baud of 
metal or mineral: as, a conmdum ff/pc.— -7. 
Red tape. See the phrase below. — 8. A tape- 
worm, — 9. Spirituous or fermented drink. 
[Slang.] 

Every niglit cellar will furnish you xvith Holland tape 
[ginl, three yards a penny. 

C’onnowKcwr (1755), quoted in K. and Q., 7th ser., X. 7S. 
Red tape, (n) Tape dyed red, crimson, or pink, much 
employed in public ami private business for tying up 
papers. Ilence— (5) The transaction of public business 
as if it consisted essentially in the making, indorsing, 
taping, and filing of papers in regular routine; excessive 
attention to fonnality and routine without regard to the 
right of tlie government or of the parties concerned to a 
reasonably speedy conclusion of the case. 

Of tape — red tape^it [the Circumlocution Office] had 
used cnottgh to stretch In gracefnl festoons from Hyde 
Park Comer to the General I’ost Ofllcc. 

Pickens, Little Dorrit, ii. S. 

Tape guipure. Sec irmpurc.— Tape lace. Sec face, 
tape^ (tflp)» P- ty pvot. andpp. toped^ppv. taping. 
[< tape"^, H.] 1. To furnish ufitb tape or tapes; 

attach tape to ; tie up with tape ; in hooJehinding, 
to join the sections of (a book) by bands of 
tape. 

Every scrap of paper which we ever ^VTOte our thrifty 
parent at Castlcwood fojxrd and docketed and put away. 

TfiocAirop, Virginians, Ixxxiv. 
2. To draw out ns tape; extend. 

And ye sail line a’ my skill nml knowledge to Ror the 
siller gimp fer — I’ll tajm it out wccl. 

Scott, Ilcartof 5iid-Lolhien, xii. 


form of tbe flame of a candle (or, less prob., 
from tbe converging form of the candle itself)! 
It is possible that the noun preceded tbe ad]., 
and that taper‘d, ii., is merely a transferred use 
of ftqici-T^, II. Tbe AS. "ticpef, in comp. t.rper-.Tx 
= Icel. iapar-Sx, an ax, is not related, being nit. 
of Pers. origin, tbrougb Seand. < Finn, fappara, 
< Kuss. toporu = Pol. iopor, etc., = OBule. 1o- 
poni = Hung, topor = Armenian tapar = Turk. 
icier, < Pers. talar, an ax, a batebet.] 1. Long 
and becoming slenderer toward tbe point ; be- 
coming small toward one end. 

Half a leg was scrimply seen ; . . . 

Sae stranght, sae taper, tight, and clean. 

Bltm$, The Vision, i. 

Hosy taper fingers. Tennyson, Alariana in the South. 
2. Diminisbed; reduced. [Slang.] 

One night I spent over 12s. in the St. Helena Gardens 
at Rotherhithe, and that sort of thing soon makes money 
show taper. 

Mayheie, London Labour and London Poor, II. 237. 
taper- (ta'per), v. [< taper", a.] I. intrain.. 

1. To become taper: become gradually slen- 
derer; grow less in diameter; diminisb in one 
direction. 

Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 
Had facile power to form a fist. 

Whittier, Snow-BounA 

2. To diminisb; grow gradually less. 

Those who seek to (lirive merely by falsehood and cun- 
ning taper down at last to nothing. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 270, 


tape^ (tap). H. [A var. of taupe, tatpc, < L. 
tatpa, a mole.] A mole. ITailhee!!. [Prov. 
Eng.] _ 

tape-earner (tiip'kar'i-er), n. A tool-bolderin 
wliiob a corundum- or emery-coated tape is 
carried in Ibo manner of a frame-saw, for cut- 
ting or filing. B. II. Knight, 

tape-grass (ttlp'gras), An aquatic plant, 
( aUisneria ■'.ptraji.e. 

tapeinocephalic (tri-pi'uo-se-fal'ik or -sef'a- 
lik), 0. l<. ttqieinociphal-g + -ic.'] In cranioK, 
pertaining to, of tbe nature of, or having a low, 
lliittcned'sknll. Also written tnpinoccphiilir. 

Tlie skulls thus agree wllli tlie ordinary Rusliman skull 
In most respects, Iielng inicroeemc, platyTliinc, tapeino. 
eephatic. Jour, Authrop. Just,, XVI. 150. 

tapeinocephaly (tu-pi-nq-.'.cf'a-li), u. [< Gr. 
Tiigr/rof, lying low, + >.ti?a/ij, head.] Tbe con- 
dition of having a flattened cranial vault. 

tape-line (tupTin), n. An implement for mea- 
suring lengths, eommonly a long piece of tape, 
but now often a specially inaiic linen ribbon 
with wires included in the fabric to prevent 
.strotebing, or a ribbon of thin steel, marked 
with sulidirisioiis of the foot or meter. This 
name is given especially to the larger mcayurcs, ns those 
from 20 to 50 feet long, usually coiled in n cn^e of leather 
or metal, ninl used 1»> engineers, bnilders, and surveyors. 

tape-measure (lup'mezli^'ur), «. A piece of 
tapo painted and vnriii.*'licd and inarKofl with 
Mibdi\nsions of the foot or meter: especially, 
such a piece about a yard or a yard and a half 
long, in use by tailors and dressmakers. Com- 
pare tapc-Unc, 

tapen (ta'pn), a. [< tape^ + Made of 

tape. [Rare.] 

Then his fonl hurst its desk, and his heart broke its 
polypylliildes and Its tajKii l»onds, and the man of oOlce 
camo quickly to tlie man of God. 

C. AVadc. Never too Late, ixA'. (Daries.) 


3. To spring np in or as in a tall, tapering form. 
[Rare.] 

Sir George VilHers, the new Favourite, tapers up apace, 
and grows strong at Court. Uoxcell, Letters, I. i. 2. 

To taper off. (n) To taper; become gradually less. (&) 
To stop slowly or by degrees ; cease gradually. 

II. traus. To cause totiipoi'; make gradually 
smaller, cspeeially in diameter; cause to dimin- 
ish toward a point. 

Her tajier'it fingers too with rings are grac'il. 

Bqiden, tr. of Ovifi’s Mctamorpli., x. 47. 

Tlic line Is a water-proof silk tapered with a tlelicato 
gut leader ton or cloven feet long. 

Tribune Book at Sports, p. 1C4. 

Tapered rope. See ropA. 

taper2(t.a'per), II. \<tapcr-,v.'\ Taperingform; 
gradual diminution of tliiokness in an elongated 
object; tliat which possesses a tapering form: 
as, tbe taper of a spire. 

It [a feeder for irrlgallonl slionld t.apcr gradually to the 
oxlremity, which should he 1 foot In width. Tlie taper 
retards the motion of tlie water. Eneye. Brit., XIII. 300. 

taper-candlestick (tS'pCT-kan'dl-stik), ii. In 
her., a bearing representing a pricket candle- 
stick of any shape. 

tapered (til 'pf‘rd),n. [< /njiri-i -f -ef?^.] Lighted 
ovitli t.apcrs. [Hare.] 

Ttie taper'd choir, at tlie late liour of prayer, 

Oft let me tread. 

T. Warton, Pleasures of Melancholy. 

taper-fuse (ta'pOr-fuz), n. A long, flexible fuse, 
in tbe form of a ribbon, charged with a rapid- 
burning composition. 

taperingly (tii'ptr-ing-li), ade. In a tapering 
manner. 

tapemess (ta'p6r-nes), II. Tbe state of being 
taper. 

A Corinttdan nillar lias a relative beauty, dependent on 
its tajicrness ami foliage. Stienstone, Taste. 


I'old 


tape-needle (tup'ne'dl), II. Same as lodL-tn, 3. 
tapenert, II. [ME..< fopri-b-ii-cr.] A weaver; 
a narrower: oiio who regulnte.s tbe width of 
tile cloth. English adds (E. E. T. S.). Glossary, 
tape-primer (tup'pri'mer), «. A form of pri- 
mer, now obsolete, for firearms, consisting of a 
narrow .strip of paper or other flexible mate- 
rial containing at short and regular intervals 
small cliargcs of .a fulminating composition, 
tlio whole coated with a water-proof composi- 
tion. It required a special form of lock, witli a chamber 
to hold tile tape, and ineclinnlstn for moving the fulmi- 
nating charges forward successively to the nipple, 
taper! (tii'per), it. [< ME. lajicr, < AS. tapar, 
taper, a candle, taper; perhaps < Ir. tapar = 
VI. tampr, a taper, f orcli ; ef. Skt. ■/ tap, irai-n.] 
A candle, especially a very slender candle ; any 
device for giving light by the agency of a wick 
coated with combustible' matter. 

Sermon being ended, cverj' Person present llad a largo 
lighted Taper put Into liis hand. 

Jlaundreli, Aleppo to Jerns.alem, p. 72. 
Ttiou watchful Taper, by whose silent Light 
I lonely pass the inelaiicliolly Xight. 

Congreve, To a Candle. 

taper- (ta'pfcr), a. [Prob. first in comp.; < ta- 
per'^, a candle; so called from tbe converging 


A rose leaf round thy finger’s taiierne.ss, 

Keats, Endymion, i. 

taper-pointed (tfi'per-poin'ted), a. In lot, 
neumiimto. 

taper-stand (td'ptr-stand), ii. A pricket can- 
dlcstiek, especially one used for tbe altar of 
a ebureb. See cut tinder jiricbcf. 
taper-’vise (ta'per-vis), ii. A vise with cheeks 
adapted for grasping objects of which tbe sides 
are not parallel. E. E. Knight. 
taperwise (ta'ptr-wiz), adc. In a tapering 
form; taperingly. 

It [tlie box-tree] groweth taperwise, sharpe and pointed 
In ttic top. llolland, tr. of Pliny, xvl. 1C. 

Tapes (ta'pez), II. [HL., < Gr. rdm/g, a carpet, 
rug: see tappeft.'] A large genus of marine 
bivalve mollusks of tbe family Vcncridai, some 
of which are edible and known as pidlets. 
tapesium (ta-po'si-um), ii. ; pi. tapesia (-ii). 
[5 Hj., < ml! tapesium, tapestiy, carpet: see 
tapis, II.] In lot., a carpet or layer of myce- 
lium on which tbe receptacle is seated. Bhil- 
lips, British Diseomycetes, Glossary, 
tapestried (tap'es-tnd), a. [< tajicstrg -b -cd-.'] 
1. Woven or embroidered in tbe manner of 
tapestry. 
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Rernnnnts of tapestried liangings, window-curtains, and 
shreds of pictures, with wiiich he had bedizened his tat- 
ters. Scott, Waverley, Ixiii. 

2. Hung or covered with tapestry. 

In vain on gilded roof they fall, 

And lighten’d up a tapesitried wall. 

Scott, L. of the L., vi. 23. 
tapestry (tap'es-tri), n.; pi. tajicstrics (-triz). 
[Formerly also iajyistri/, tapstnjc ; with excres- 
cent for earlier tapisscric, i'apijs<^n'i/c, < ME. 
tapcccrij, iapcccri/Cf ^iapiscrie = Sp. tapcccria = 
Pg. tape^aria, iapiqaria = It. tappc:: 2 cria (^IL. 
tapficcria), < OF. tapisscric, tapestry, hangings, 

< tapisso'y furnish with tapestry: see t<ipi>i, r.] 
A fabric resembling textile fabrics in tbal it 
consists of a warp upon which cohu’ccl threads 
of wool, silk, gold, or silver arc hved to pro- 
duce a pattern, but differing from it in the fact 
that these threads are not thro^nl with the shut- 
tle, but are put in one by one with a needle. 
Pieces of tapestry have gcnerallj* been employed for covet- 
ing the walls of apartments, for which purpose tlu-y v ere 
used in the later middle ages and down to the seventccntli 
centurj’, and afterward for covering furniture, as the seats 
and backs of sofas and arm-chairs. See cut under screen. 

In the desk 

That’s cover’d o’er 1th Turkish tapcstr}i 
There is a purse of ducats. 

Sha\\, C. of E., iv. 1 . 10-1 
Aubusson tapestry, (a) Tapestrj- made at the former 
royal factory at Aubusson, in the department of Creuso, 
France. The factor}’ was reorganized in the reign of 
Louis XIV. (&) Tapestry now made in the city of Au- 
busson for wall-liangings and curtain^. Tlic greater pai-t 
of the modern tapestr}’ offered for sale m I'.uls is attrlb- 
nted to this make. Some of it is of grc.it beauty; but in 
general old designs are copied, or moiliflcd to suit tlic size 
of rooms for which tiro hangings arc onlereii.— Bayeux 
tapestry, a piece of needlework, 231 feel long and 20 
inches wide, preserved in the hotel do ville of IJ.aycu.t 
in Xormandy. It represents the invasion of England by 
William of Xormandy, with the previous incidents leading 
to the conquest, and is undoubtedly a contemporary work. 
— Cluny tapestry, a strong thick cloth, made of wool and 
silk, especially for hangings and curtains, of which the 
manufacture was introduced into England about lS7.''i; 
the designs are often ecclesiastical In character.— Gobe- 
lin tapestry, (o) A class of rich French tapestries hear- 
ing complicated and often plotoil.al dc'-igns in brilliant 
and permanent colors, produced at the nation.al establisb- 
nient of the Gohelins, I’aris. (h) Ily abii'.e of (lie name, a 
printed worsted cloth for covering chairs, sofu', etc,, In 
imitation of tapestry. Seei/oWm -Needle-woven tap- 
estry. See nfcd/c-irorcM.— NeuUly tapestry, a modern 
tapestr}' made on the Jacquard loom, In Imitation of that 
of the Gobelins.— Russian tapestry. See Iiiisrinn — 
Savonnerie tapestries, .savonnorif carpets, the protlnc- 
tion of the ancient hictor}' of I-a Pavonncile, established 
at i’jxris under the reign of Hcnr}' IV., and aftcruard 
united with the Oobellns factor}* —Tapestry Brussels 
carpet, Brussels carpet noien with a common loom and 
printed In the warp.— Tapestry carpet, a kind of two- 
ply carpet of which the warp or weft is printed lioforc 
weaving so as to form a llgure in the fabric. It has along 
w.orp, Is often dyed of many colors and cmbroldcrod nith 
threads of gold or silver, and is used for lianginga ns a snl»- 
stitute for real tapestry.— Tapestry velvet or patent 
velvet carpet, tapestr}' Brussels cut like Wllloti.- Tap- 
estry weaver, one of certain rcctigradc spiders of tne 
group TubxleUe. 

tapestry (tap'es-tri), r. t.; pret. nncl pi». tapes- 
tried, pjir. tapcstri/ijif/. [Formerly also iapistn/ ; 

< tapestry, n.] 1. To atloni with tapestry. — 

2. To adorn with liaiigings or with any pendent 
covering. 

We were conducted to the lodgltigs, tapiyin/d with in- 
comparable arras. Evelyn, Di.ary, Oct. S, lOil. 

The Trosachs wound, as now, between gigantic avails of 
rock tapestried with broom anil wild roses. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiii. 

tapestry-cloth (tap'cK-tri-kloth), n. A corded 
linen cloth prepared for tapeHtry-painting. 
tapestry-moth (tap'e.s-tri-Tn6tli), II. The eora- 
mon clothes-inoth, Tinea tapctzella, occurring 
in Europe and North America, or a similar spe- 
cieH, as T. Jlavifrontclla. See cut under clathes- 
moth. 

tapestry-painting (tnp'es-tri-pun'ting), n. 
Painting on linen in imitation of tapestry. The 
linen so painted and put together in large 
pieces is used for wall-liangings. 
tapestry-stitch (tap'es-tri-stieli), ». Same as 
gabcUn stitch fwhieli see, under (jobcliii). 
tapett, n. and v. See tappeO. 
tapetal (tap'e-tal), a, [< tiipct(uni) + -ah] In 
bot., of or pertaining to the tapetum — -Tapetal 
cell, In lot., an Individual cell of the tapetum. Also 
called mantle-cell. 

tapete (ta-po'to), n. [NL., < L. tapctc, a carpet, 
rug: see’ In hot., fiame as tapetum. 
tapeti (tap'e-ti), n. [Braz.] The Brazilian 
hare, Lepus hrasiliensis, tho only South Ameri- 
can representative of its tribe. It is a small 
species, resembling the common wood-rabbit 
or molly-cottontail of tbo United States. See 
cut in next column. 

tapetless (tap'ot-lcs), a. [Appar. < tap, Sc. 
form of top, head, + dim. -ct + -less. But it 
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may be an ineg. form < tapet, prop, tappit, 

Sc. form of topped, headed,-!- -tes.] Foolish; tapeworm-plant (tap' werm-plaut), 
heedless. [Scotch.] 

Thc rainfoezl’d hizzic. 

She’s sjift at best, and something lazy. 

Burns, Second Epistle to J. Lapraik. 

tapetum (ta-pe'tuin), w.; pi. tapeta (-til). [NL., 

< L. tapctc, ML. tapetum, < Gr. ru-j/c (ra-x^/r-), a 
carpet, rug : see tappet^.] 1. In hot, the cell or 
layer of celN which is immediately outside an 
arcliesporiniij. It is disorganized and absorbed 
as the 'ipores dcvoloii and mature. Also tapctc. 

— 2, Tho pigraenlar}’ layer of the retina; the 
tapetum nigrum. — 3. The fibers from tho cor- 
pus caliosuni forming a layer lining tbo roof of 
the middle and posterior cornua of tho lateral 
venfrieles. — Tapetum lucldum, the bright-colored 
light- redccting ineinbnme between the retina and the scle- 
rotic coat of the c>el)all : .a modlflcd choroid. — Tapetum 
nlgnim, the pigmentary la} cr of the retina. See dcf. 2. 
tape-WOrk(tap'w{*rk), n. Aland of ornamental 
work consisting of knots, rosettes, etc., made 

of tape, ami connected together by braid or ^ ^ ^ 

cord, arranged in varied patterns and sewed tap-lioiise (tr5>'bous), n. A dnnking-hous6; a 
strongly into a continuous texture, or else tavern. [Rare.] 

worked with the crochot-necdle to form a back- j never come Into any room in a 

grouml to the ligurcs made by the tape. tapdiousc but I am drawn in. Shak., M. for M., ii. 1. 219. 

tapeworm (tap'worm), u. An cntozoic para- , ,, 

sitic worm, ol ilattencd or tape-liko form and TapboZOUS (t^-p-zo us), n. 
iiidotorininato K ngtli. consisting of many sop- 
' >ali' 


measly pork, or raw sausages made with such pork. The 
beef -tape is T. vicdiocanellata. The Egyptian or dwarf tape 
is T. nana; othcis are the elliptic-jointed, T. elUpitica; the 
crested, T. lopho<oma: the spotted, T.Jlavopuncta. A dog- 
tape is T. serrata; its larva, called Cysiicercuspisifo-nnis, 
is the pea-measle of the rabbit. Another dog-tape is T. 
coenuriis, whose larva is the cystic worm {Ccenurus cerebra- 
lis) of tlie sheep’s brain, producing the gid or staggers. A 
thiid dog-tape is T. echinococcus, whose larva, known as 
Echinococcus veterinorum, is a common hydatid sometimes 
found in man. T. maryinata of the dog is the tapeworm 
from the slender hydatid Cyslic6reus tenuicollis of the 
sheep. A cysticercus of the mouse becomes Tania eras- 
sicoHU in the cat. Certain cysticeici of moles become in 
tile fox Tania tenuicollis and T. crassiceps. The broad 
tapeworm of man is Bothrioccphalus laius, also called Swiss 
tapieu'ortn, and another human parasite of this genus is.B. 
cordatus. Tapes are also called rihhon-worms. ^ See cut 
under Cestoidea, also ccenurus, q/sticercus, echinococcus, 
hydatis, proylottis, scolcx, deutoscolex, strohila. 

The 

cusso, Braycra {Ragcnia') antlichnintica. 
tap-hole (tap'hol), n. In metal.: (a) A vertical 
slot cut tlu’ough tho dam and dam-plate of a 
blast-furnace. Through it the metal is tapped. Dur- 
ing the working of the furnace the tap-hole is kept closed 
with a stopping of clay, which is removed by a pointed 
bar when the molten metal is ready to be drawn off. (J)) 
In the puddling-furnace, a small hole through 
which the slag, technically termed tap-cinder, 
is let out, and which during the process of 
puddling is stopped with sand. See diagi*am 
under puddling-fnrnacc. (c) In a cementa- 
tion-furnace, a small hole in one end of each 
pot, opposite to which is a hole in the furnace- 
wall, used for tho insertion of “trial” or “tap” 
bars, so placed as to be accessible for ready 
witlidrawal and inspection during the cemen- 
tation process. Also called testing-hole, (d) In 
general, any small hole in a furnace through 
wliich metal or slag, or both, are drawn at any 
stage in the process. Also tapping-hole. 
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joints, found in tho adult state in tho i 
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nu-ni.nry ('anal of most 
vcrtobrntoil animals, 
''ucli wriiis bfhiiig to the 
<»ni<.r Cr-fiadca oi Tamada. 
f.uu(l) Tann'd.r. iutd several 
(Ihlereiit gem r.i. especially T/r- 
xiia, the true tnpew(*rm8, amt 
Bothriocephalii.^ the broad 
t.ipes The fio-called “head” 
of a tapeuonn, small and incoti- 
Bjticnom in comparl«oii with 
the great length to which the 
IkkU may attain, Is the whole 
of the real worm, all the rest of 
the joints being merely succes- 
sive geiicrati\c buds, which 
contain the matured 8e.\iial ele- 
ments, and arc tecluiically 
called proylntddes. They arc 
contlnuaUy budded off from 
the he.ad, the oblest joint being 
tiie one furthest from the head ; 
and any number of them may 
be lirokcn off and expelled 
from the body without stopping 
their continual gemination. 
This Is why no tapeworm can 
he eradicated unless the head 
is expelled from the host. 
The clmln of links or Joints Is 
the Btroblla ; it may consist of 
several liundrcd generative 



Ilroul T.ipcworm (Bo/hrt 
ocefhatus l.ttus). In scNcnl 
sections, with inteivening 
J'liiits omitted. I, head : a, 
otlicr end 5 a, several seg 
enlarged 

l.argca 


[NL., < Gr. 

gi’avo, tomb, + bring (cf. l^^v, animal), \ 
C?>, live.] A genus of emballonurine bats, of 
tropical and subtropical regions of the Old 
World. They have deciduous upper incisors, only four 
lower incisors, cartilaginous premaxillar}* bones, and, in 
the males, usually a glandular sac under the chin, which 
is sometimes present in both sexes, as in T. longimanus, 
or wanting in both, ns in T melanopoyon There are near- 
ly a dozen species, of the Ethiopian. Oriental, and Austra- 
lian regions, some of which are often detached to form the 
genus Taphonycteris. 

taplirenchyma (taf-Tcng'ki-ma), n. [< Gr. 
ra(>/)of, pit, + infusion.] Same as 

hothrcnchymu. 

Taphrina (taf-r5'nii),)i. [NL. (Fries, 1815), < Gr. 
rdf'pof, pit.] A genus of parasitic discomyce- 
tous fungi, having terete or club-shaped eight- 
orinany-spored asci arising from tho mycelium, 
which ramifies between the epidermal cells and 
the cuticle of tlio host plant. About 20 species are 
known, ot wliicli nunilier T. dc/onnam causes the “curl" 
of peacti-leaves, and T. rritni tile disease of plums known 
ns “plum-pockets." See curt 

tapiacat, n. Same as tapioca. 

tapicert, «. See tapiscr. 

tapipagef, v. [JIE., < OF. (and F. dial.) tapi- 
uage, skulking, < tapir, hide, skulk; see tap- 
pisli.'] The act of lurking; skulking about; 
hiding; keeping from sight. 

This newe tapinaye 
Of lollardie goth aboute 
To sette Crlstes feith in doube. 

Genver, Conf. Amant., II. 187. 
At the last they devysed 
That they wolde gon in tapinayc 

Boni. of the Bose, 1. 73G1. 


imde, and grow to be scvenil 

yards long. These formidable parasites arc parenchym- 
atous, having no mouth nor alimeiit.ar}’ cnn.al, and live 
by absorbing nourishment fiom that intended to nourish 
the host, so that persona thus p.arasHlzed may suffer from 
defective nutrition while acquiring a ravenous appetite. 

The head of the tape is pro\idcd with hooks or suckers, 
tirboth.foradhcrlngtothemucousmcmhraiicofthchost. tapioCR (tap-i-o'kil), 71. [Formerly also some- 
■ ' ' ' ''■■■ ■' ‘ times tapiaca ; = F. tapioca, tapioka, < Sp. Pg. 


The ova, matiireil In every one of the joints, do not com- 
plete their development in tho animal in which tho adult 
exists. They require to be swallowed by some other ver- 
tebrate, tlie ripe im)glot(ldes being expelled from the 
bowel of the host with all their contained ova fertilized. 
The Bcgments or proglottides ilccompose and liberate the 
ova, whicli are covered with a c.apsule. After being swal- 
low’cd the cajjsiile bursts, ;.nd an embryo, called aj/roscoler, 
Is liberatcil. Tills embryo, by means of spines, perforates 
tbc ti-ssues of some contiguous organ, or of a blood-vessel. 
In the latter case being carried hy the blood to some solid 
part of the body, as the liver or brain, wlierc It surrounds 
itself with a cyst, and develops a vesicle containing a llu Id, 
It is now called a scolcx or hudatid, and was formerly 
known as tho cjfstie irorm. The scolcx is lnc.apable of 


tapioca ; < Braz. (Tupi-Guarani) tipioca, the 
juice whicli issues from tho root of the manioc 
(cassava) when pressed.] A farinaceous sub- 
stance prepared from cassava hy drying it 
while moist upon hot plates. B} this treatment 
the starch-grains swell, many of them burst, and the 
whole agglomerates in small irregular masses or lumps. 
In boiling water it swells up and forms a viscous jelly-like 
mass. Tapioca forms a nutritious and delicate food suited 
to invalids. Taploca-incal, or Brazilian arrowroot, is the 
same substance dried without heating. See cossam (w’ith 
cut). 


further dovclopmenttlll swallowedand received u second tRpiolit© (tap^i-6-lit), n. [Said to be named 


time Into tho alimentar}' canal of a vertebrate. Here It 
becomes tlic head of the true tapeworm (sco tania-head), 
from which proglottides arc developed posteriorly by gem- 
mation, and the adult animal with which tlio cycle began 
is thus reached. (See cut under tania.) At least eight 
tapeworms, mostly of the genus Tania, are found in man. 

The pork tape Is T.sofmm, which In its cystic form (the BO- rtn'r^Ar) n T— F innir — li foniro < Sn 

called Cuiticerais ccimomt In the nig produces the dlsossc tapir ( ta pf r),v . \_ l. tapir it. lapiro, \ £5p. 
measles (sco measles, 2); It is acquired by those wlio cut tapiro (NL. J aptrus), \ Braz. ( xupi) tapyra, a 


from a Fiinnsh dirinity.] A tantalate of iron, 
probably having tho same composition astanta- 
lite, hut occurring in tetragonal crystals. It is 
known from tlio parish of Tammela, Finland, 
onlv. 
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tapir 

tapir. When European cattle were introduced 
into Brazil, the Indians called them also Uipij- 
ra, and the tapir was then called distinctively 
tapyra-eic \v\\Q tapir 0, the name now used by 
the Tupi-speaking tribes (> Pg. tapirctc, Sp. 
(obs.) tapyrctc, tapir). In Brazil the tapir is 
usually called A hoofed mammal of the 

family Tapiridrc. They somewliat resemble swine, but 
belong* to a different suborder, and are inoro nearly allied 
to the rhinoceroses. The body is stout and clumsy, with 
thick legs, ending in four small hoofs on the fore feet and 
three on the hind. The head is peculiaily shaped, with a 
long and very flexible snout or a short proboscis, and a 
high crest or poll. The body is scantily clothed or nearly 
naked ; the hide is used for leather, and the flesh for food. 
The common American tapir, to which the name specially 



American T apir otnenfauus'i. 


applies, is Tapirm nmcricanns, about 4 feet long, entirely 
of a blackish color when adult. Otlicr species of Amciica 
belong to the genus they uro/’. bnirili ami 

E. rfou’i of Central America. The Malay tapir, (or 



M.il i\ Tafiif i in,i/,7teitiiis^ 

Phinochccriis) inalai/amiJf, is larger, «Ith a longer probo?. 
cIs, no mane or crest, and the boily \Mth a great M-hlto 
area. See also cuts under Perif^odactiila and Y'opind.T.— 
Short-nosed tapir, a misnomer of the capibarn. 
tapiranga (taiM-rang'gii), u. [Braz.J A tan- 
agor, Rhamphncc’his hr(ii!ilicn.s-is. 

Tapiridae (ta-pir'i-dC*), u.pl. [NL.. < Tapinis + 
-tV/.T.] A family of lopliiodontoid perissodne- 
tyl ungulate mammals, having four front toes 
and three hind toes, and the snout produced 
into a short proboscis; the tanir.^. They are a 
lingering remnant of onco mimcTous and diversihed forms. 



Ta/t'n</a, 

SV.U11 of nia7mcz>i(tthus batrJt, shoHinR »/J, ossified nas-il septum ; 
superior ni.ixillary , /m. premaxillary . m. in.'indiblc, tf, tem- 
poral fossa , Cl, occipital , c, coronoid procc‘.s 

Their nearest relatives arc the extinct Lophiodoutid/r, and 
among living forms the rhinoceroses (not the swine, with 
which tapirs are popularly associated). The species are 
very few, though widely dispersed in both hemispheres, 
'llic genera are only [i — Topiru», the scarcely dilferent 
Rhinochccnif, and the well-marked ElcifnnofjnaOtns, jiecu- 
liar in the ossified nasal septum and some other cranial 
characters. The first and last of these are Ainerican, and 
the other is Malayan. See also cuts under tapir and Pe- 
rissodactyla. 

Tapirodon (tii-pir'o-don), n. [NL. : see tapiro- 
dont.'] A genus of extinct mammals, resem- 
bling the li\’iug tapirs in the form of tlio tooth, 
with a species from the Rod Crag. 


tapirodont (ta-pir'6-dont), a. [< Tapirus + Gr. 
bdoi'Q (ddopr-) = E. toothJ] In odontog,, noting a 
form of dentition like that of the tapirs and al- 
lied mammals. 

tapiroid (tap'i-roid), a. and w. [< iapir-^- -oid.] 

1. a. Of or pertaining to the tapirs; resembling 
or characteristic of a tapir : as, the tapiroid sec- 
tion or series of perissodactyl imgulates (those 
which have the lower molars hilophodont, their 
crowns being disposed in transverse ridges, as 
in the tapirs), including the families Lophio- 
doniidie and Tapiridx, 

II. n. A hoofed mammal resembling or re- 
lated to the tapirs. Thetapiroidsnre all extinct, and 
most of them belong not to the Tajnridic proper, hut to 
the Lophiodontida. See cut under Lophiodon. 

Tapirotherium (tap^i-ro-the'ri-um), n. [NL. 
(Do Blain\iUe, 1817), < tajnrus, tapir, + Gr. 0r;~ 
ptov, wild boast.] A genus of fossil Eocene tapi- 
roids, of the itimWy Lophiodoutid/e. As originally 
instituted the genus was a synonym of Lophiodon of Cu- 
vier. It has since been used in a different sense, ns by 
Lartct. 

Tapirus (tap'i-rns),h. [NL.,< fajur.q. v.] Age- 
nus of tapirs, formerly including all the Tapiri- 
drc, now restricted to the common American 
tapir, ill which the nasal septum is not ossified. 
See cut under tapir. 

tapis (tap'is or ta-p6'), w. [In mod. use as 
more 1^; in earlier use as in the verb; < OF. 
tapis, tapiiTy P. tapis, tapcstiy, hangings, carpet, 
= Fr. tapity topi = Sp. Pg. tapiz, < ML. tapcHum, 
tapcciuvi, also tapccins, tapccia, iapezia, etc., fig- 
ured clotli, tapestry, carpet, rug, pall, etc., < Gr. 
raT//r/or, dim. of {ra-yr-), figured cloth, 

tapestiy, etc.: see tappef^. Ilcnco tapis, v., and 
Utpistrij, now tapestry.'] Woolen material used 
for floor-cloths and hangings, as carpeting, rugs, 
and tapestry. llcncc, since such material was used 
for table-cloths to hr upon the ta}n» Is to be on tlic table, 
or under consideration. 

The House of Ixirds sate till j»ast five at night. J.onl 
Churchill and I/vrd Godolphln went away, and gave no 
>ote8 in the matter whicli im.i Mjwn the tnpU. 

Clarendon, Dlarj', May 2, ICfiO. 
^Vhcn anything was supposed to he vj>on thetapix worth 
knowing or listening to, 'twns tiu* rule to leave the door 
not absolutely shut, but somewhat ajar. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. G. 
Tapis de verdure. Same ns verdure. 
tapist ftap'is), r. t. [Early mod. E. also lapess; 
< F. furnish with tapestry, < tapis, tap- 
estry: SCO tajds, M.] 1. To cover with ornn- 

iiiciital figures as in tapestry; embroider. 

The Mliulowcs boautified with grccneqiiishins, ^v^onght 
and tapiifsed ullh lloures of all colours. 

Holland, tr. of lilny, xix. 4. 

2. To carpet ; bang witli tapestry ; upholster. 
The place where tlic assembly is Is richly taj>e!!*ed and 

hangeci. 5ir T. v>i/iifA,<|Uotcd In Stubbs's Const. Hist., §44X 

tapisert (tap'i^-cr), n. [ME., also tapiccr, tape- 
ver, tapvsirc, < OF. tapissicr = Sp. lapiccro = 
Pg. tapicciro = It. 1appczzicre,<, ML. tapetiarius 
(also tapieerius, after Rom.), one who makes or 
lias cliargo of tapestry, enqiets, etc., < tapetiuw, 
tapestry, carpet, ote.: see lapis, tappet'^.] A 
maker of carpets or of tniicstry. 

A M'cbbc, a dyere, ami a tapieer. 

Chaucer, Gen ITol. to C. T., 1. 302. 

tapisht, r. See lappish. 

tapist (ta'pist), n, [< tape^ + Ono who 

deals in or uses tape; specifically and collo- 
quially, ono given to red-tapery ; a strict ob- 
server of ofUcial formalities. [Rare.] 
tapistryf, W. and r. Seo tapestry. 
tapitt, tapitet. »• and r. Snnio as tappet^. 
Tapitelae(tnp-i-t6'l6), n.pl, [NL., < L. tapicte), 
carpet, + tela, web.] A di\ision of spiders. 
iVulehenacr. 

tapitert, «. [ME.; ef. iapiscr.] Same ns lap- 
iscr. 

In 2 Hlc. III., 14S.^, *‘lt was dctcmiyncd that tlic Tapi- 
tern, Carilemnkcrs, and lynwevei*s of this Citlo be togedcr 
nniiexid to the bringing fiirtli of the padgeantes of the 
Topitcr craft and Card-maker." 

York Plays, Int., p. note. 

taplash (tap^nsli), «. [< tap^ + lasffi.] Poor 

or stale malt liquor, the refuse of the tap. 

Drinking college taj>~lash . . . will let them have no 
more learning than tlicy size, nor a drop of wit more than 
the Initlcr sets on their iicads. 

Randolph, Aristippus (Works, cd. IlnzUtt, 1875, p. 14). 
The (a}>-lash of strong ale and wine, 

Wliich from his slav’rlng chaps doth oft decline. 

John Taylor, Works (1G30X III. 5. {HaUiicell.') 

tapling (tap'Iing), «. Tlio strap or pair of straps 
wliich connect the swingle to tlio handle in the 
agricultural flail, [Prov. Eng.] 
tapnet (tap'net), n. [Origin obscure.] A frail 
or basket made of rushes, etc,, in which figs 
arc imported. Simmonds. 


tap-pickle 

tapoa, n. The sooty phalanger. 
tapotement (ta-pot'ment), n. [< F. iapoiement, 

< tap: see tap^.] In wee?., percussion, 
especially as a part of treatment by massage. 

It is best carried out by slappings {tapoierixent) done 
with the palmar surface of the fingers, or, better still, 
with the half-closed fist. Tapotement acts principally on 
the intestinal walls, to which it imparts tone. 

Lancet, 18S9, 1. 422. 

tappa, n. See iapa. 

tappet, 11 . An early English spelling of fnjil. 
tappen (tap'on), n. A substance found in the 
intestine of the hear during iuhornation, prob- 
ably feces modified by long retention, 
tapper^! (tap'er), 11 . [< ME. "tappcrc, ixppnrc, 

< AS. t.uppcrc (= OFries. tapper = D. tapiper = 
MEG. iappicr, tcppicr = G. zapifer = Icel. tapiir), 
an innkeeper, tapster, < tieppan, tap: see topi. 
Of. tapster.'] One who taps or draws liquor; a 
tapster; specifically, an innkeeper. SalUwell. 
[Prov. I3ng.] 

tapper” (tap'fer), n. [< top 2 -t- -c;-!.] One who 
or that which taps or strikes. Specifically— (a) 
A woodtapper ; a woodpecker. (&) A telegraph-key. 
tapperer(tap'er-fcr),)i. [itappcr'^ + -er'^.] Same 
as tapipci^ (a). [Prov. Eng.] 
tappesteret, H- A Middle English form of tap- 
ster. 

tappetM (tap'et), n. [Early mod. E. also tapet; 

< JIE. tapict, tapett, tapyt, tapitc, < AS. tieppeil, 
tapestry (cf. ticpjiet, tipipet, > E. tippet), = MD. 
tajicet, tapijt, D. tapijt, cai’pet. = MLG. tapipet, 
teppict, carpet, tapestry, = OHG. MHG. teppiil, 
tepjnt, also, with terminal variation, OHG. tep- 
picli, teprih, tchccli, JiHG. tcppich, tepiich, G. tcpi- 
pirli, carpet, = Dan. Sw. tapet, tapestry hang- 
ing, also (with loss of the orig. final consonant, 
ns in AS. t.rptpc, tape) Dan. twppe, carpet, = Sw. 
tappa, a small inclosuro in a garden, = It. tap- 
peto, eaipet, < L. tapicte (pi. iapelia), ML. also 
lapctiim and tajws, < Gr. ra-i^ (.ra-ip--), dim. 
Tnzi/nor, MGr. also ra-inov (> JIL. tapetium, ta- 
pccinm, etc., > OF. tapiis, > E. tapis, q. v.), cloth 
wrought with figures in different colors for cov- 
ering walls, floors, tables, couches, etc., tapes- 
try, carpet, rug, coverlet, etc. Henoo (ult. from 
Gr. 7 (ia-;/f) tape, and tippet (< AS.), also tapestry, 
/opitcr, etc. (< OF.): sco thoso words. Fortho 
form lappicO, ult. < AS. treppeti, cf. ahhot, ult. < 
AS. abbod.] 1. 0017 ) 01 ; tapestry; a piece of 
tapestry. 

Of Tars taintes in*nophe, 

Tliiit were cnbrnwtleil ,1: beteii wytb the best gemmes, 
Tliat iiiyot bo prcuod of prys v^-tn penyes to bye. 

Sir Oaxmync and the Orecn Kniyltt (11. E. T. S.), 1. 77. 
'file soylo was pleync, Bmotlic, and wonder softe. 

At ovcrspmd wltli tapites tliat nature 
Had made herself. 

Lydgate, Complaint of Black Kniglit, 1. 51. 
.So to tlieir worko tiiey sit, and encli dotli chuse 
Wliat storie slie will for her tapet take. 

Spenser, Aluiopotmos, 1. 27G. 

2. Ill vicdicrai armor, ono of the series of flex- 
iblo plates hooked to the skirts of tho cuirass, 
tappet't, i'. t. [JIE. tapiitcii; < tajiptcfl, 11 .] To 
cover with tniiestiT. 

At bis halles 

I wot do peynte witli pure golde, 

And tapitc liem ful many folde 
Of 00 sute. Chaucer, Beatli of Blanche, 1. 2G0. 
tappet" (tap'et), n. [Appar. < tapi- -b -ct.] In 
mach., an arm, collar, lever, or cam attached 
to and projecting from a movable part of a 
mncliine in such manner that the motion of the 
mnehino intermittently brings it into contact 
with some other jiart to whicii it imparts an in- 
termittent motion. Tappets are inucli used in various 
kinds of v.atve-gear, in printing-inacliinery, and in a great 
variety of mactiincs in which intermittent movements are 
performed. 

tappet-loom (tap'ct-lom), n. A form of loom 
in which the hammers are worked by tappets. 
— Chain-tappet loom. Sec tomiA . 
tappet-motion (taxi'et-mo'sbqn), n. The ap- 
paratus for working the steam-valve of a Cor- 
nish stcam-engiiio, consisting of lovers eon- 
nectod to tho valves, moved at proper intervals 
by tappets or projecting pieces fixed on a rod 
conneetod with tlio beam, 
tappet-ring (taji'et-ring), n. In ordnance, a 
ring fitted and attaebed to the octagonal part 
of tho breecli-screw of an Armstrong gun, and 
acted upon by a lover or ta 7 ipet for operating 
tlio brceeli-screw. 

tappet-rod (tap'et-rod), n. In mach., a longi- 
tudinally reciprocating rod to which a tappet 
is fastened. 

tappicet (tap'is), v. Same as tappish. 
tap-pickle (tap'pik'l), ii. [< tap*, Se. form of 
top, -f “picMc, < p/cl-l (f).] Tho uppermost 
and choicest grain in a stalk of oats; hence, 



tap-pickle 

figuratively, one’s most valuaWo possession. 
Burns, Hnlloween. [Seotcli.] 
tapping^ (tap'ing), «. [A’crbal n. of tnpl, i>.] 

1. The act or process of horing a hole in a 
jiipe, cask, or any similar object for the inser- 
tion of a spigot or faucet. — 2. In sitrg., para- 
centesis, or the operation of giving vent to 
fluid which has collected in some space, as that 
of the pleura or peritoneum, 
tapping^ (tap'ing). ii. H’^orbal n. of tapi, a.] 

1. The net of giring taps or slight and gentle 
blows; also, a series of taps. 

Suddenly there came a tappinf/, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 
door. Poc, Tile haven, 

2. In foundry tcorl', the operntion of jarring or 
shaking tho pattern in the loam by strildiig it 
gently to release it ■without disturbing the 
loam. 

tapping-bar (tap'ing-biir), n. In metal. , a slen- 
der, sharp-edged crowbar with which tho tnp- 
hole of a blast-furnace is opened. If ncccssaty, 
it is driven through tho clay stopping of the 
tap-hole hy blows of a sledge*, 
tapping-cock (tap'ing-kok), n. A form of cock 
TAUth a tapering stem, which causes it to hold 
securely when driven into an opening, 
tapping-drill (tap'iug-dril), n. In hydrauhe 
cuffin.f a drill for tapping holes in water-main^. 
Its supporting frame is clamped to the main in such a 
manner that tho direction of tlio axib of the lioring-drill 
Is radliU with the axis of the main. Also called tnpjyinjj 
machine. 

tapping-gouge (tap'ing-gouj), ». A band-tool 
for tapping sugar-maple trees. Sec u,, 2. 

tapping-kole Uap'ing-lidl), «. Same as inp- 
holc. 

tapping-machine (tap'ing-ma-sliun'). a. 1. A 
machine for cutting internal screw-threads. 
See tapy, 4, tnp-plak. — 2. Same as tappiug- 
<lriil. 

tapping-tool (tap' itig-tol). II. Iti nurh.: (a) 
Same ns lajA, 4. (h) A tool used in tapping 

hnrrols or casks, (r) A tool, as an anger or 
gouge, used in making incisions in the trunks 
of trees to permit outtlow of sap. 
tappisht (tnp'ishl, r. [Also hi;i;ii«, l(tppir<\ ear- 
lier tapish; < OF. tnpiss-. stem of eertain |iarts 
of tnpir, roll, stiuat, lie close. Cf. hipiii'ii/r.] I. 
inirnns. 'fo hide; lie close; lurk in a covert or 
hiding-place; lie close to tho ground, ns par- 
tridges and game. 

TThen the Bly tieast, Inju'gi'd in Inuh amt liriar, 

No art nor pains can rouse out of iiis plane. 

pntr/aT, tr. of Tii«so. vli. II 
As a hotinil tliat Imving ronsM a liart. 
Although lie tappPfi ne'er so oft, anil ev ry slirutiliy part 
Attempts for streiigtli, ami tremtiles in. tlie lioumi dotii 
still pnnme. Chapman, Iliad, .\.rii. If*. 

n. iraus. To hide; conceal. 

The sister, . . . during the Interval of his nlpsence, liad 
contrived to slip Int'i" tlie cell, and, having lappiced lierscll 
belilnd tlie little tied, came out, nltli great appearance of 
Joy, to greet ttie return of the yontli. 

Scatt, C.aatle IJangcrous, xi. 

tappit (tap'it), «. [Sc. form of topped.] ITav- 
iiig a top or crest ; crested. [.Scotch.] 
tappit-hen (tnji'it-hen), 71. 1. A hen with a 
crest or tofiknot. — 2. A vessel for liquor, con- 
taining two Scottisli pints.orahout three quarts 
Engli.sh. 

The bowl wo innun renew 1' ; 

Tho ta]fjnt‘hfn j'tio brint: her ben. 

Ihirivi, Impromptu on Wllllc Stewart. 
Their bostc“‘> . . . appeared witli a hufie powtor mca- 
BuriiiK iKit, containing at lo.ast tlirco r.ntrllsii quart's, fa- 
miliarly Uenomlnutefi a Tajpit-IIcn. .Scott, Wavorloy, xi. 

— 3. A largo or liberal allowance of 
liquor, especially wine. 

[Scotch in all Fcnses.] 

tap-plate (tap'plat), n. A steel plate pierced 
with holes of various sizes, screw-threaded 
and notched, u'^ed for cutting external threads 
on blanks for taps or screws; a screw-plate. 
See cut under .^rreic-iap. 
tap-rivet (tap'riv^et), n, A tap-bolt or ta^)- 
screw. [Eng.] 

tap-rivet (tap'riv^'et), t*. t. [< tap-rivet, «.] To 
join, as the margins of metal plates or parts of 
machines or striictiiros, by tho use of tup-bolts 
or tap-screws. [Eng.] 

tap-room (tap'rdm), [< inp'^ + roovi].'] A 
room in which liquor is kept on tap, or is sold 
for consumption on tho spot. 

Tlie minifltcr hlmficlf . . . would Bometimes step Into 
I he tap-room of a cold winter monilnp, and order a mug of 
flip from obsequious Amazlah tho host. 

//. ,R. Oldtown, I. 

tap-root (tap'rot), n. In hot., the main root of 
a plant, which grows vigorously downward to a 
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considerable deptli, giving off lateral roots in 
acvopetal succession. See ctifc imder rooty. 
tap-rooted (tap'ro^'ted), a. In hot, having a 
tap-root. 

tapsalteerie, tapsieteerie (tap-sal-te'ri, tap- 
si-te'ri), adv. [Variations of topsy-turvy, q. v.] 
Topsy-turvy. [Scotch.] 

An‘ warl’ly cares, an warl’ly men, 

Hay a* gae tapsalteerie, O. 

Sums, Green Grow the Rashes. 

tap-screw (tap'ski*o), In mccli., same as tap- 
holt. 

tap-shackledt (tap'shak'-'ld), a. Drunk. 

Reing truly tapp-shachled, mistook the window for the 
dore. Hcalctf, Disc, of New World, p. 82. {Nares.) 

tapsman (taps'm.an), n. ; pi. tapsmen (-men). A 
servant who has principal charge and direction: 
as, th(‘ tapsman of a drove. [Scotch.] 
tapster (tap'stcr), n. [< ME. iapstcrc, iappe- 
stvre, < AS. twpprstre (= D. tapster), a tapster, 

< tecjtpan, tap: seo lap^ and -st€r.'\ A person 
employed in a tavern to tap or draw beer or 
ale, or otlier liquor, to bo served to guests. 

He knew the tavcrncs wcl in every toun, 

And c\crich liostiler and tappcstcre. 

Chancer, Gen. Pi'ol. to C. T., 1. 241. 

A forlorn tnpd<'r, or some frothy fellow, 

That slinks of Btale beer. 

Dealt and Ft, C.'iptain, Ii. 1. 

tapsterlyt (tap'sler-li), a. [< ta 2 }ster + -hf.'] 

( naractorislie of a tapster or a pot-house; 
hence, vulgar: co.arse. 

1 hty . . . count it a great pecce of arte in an Inkhomc 
man, in :tiile tapderlie tearmes wlmtsocncr, to oppose his 
stqKnotirs to cimle. 

yadif, Int. toOreeno’s ilenaphon (cd. -Vibcr), p. 0. 
tapstresst ttap'slre^), ». [< tapster + -ess.] A 
female tap''lcr. 

Deere. d'»e \on not? You are some tapstresse. 
llcitu'ooil. Fall M.^id of the West (Works, ed. 1874, II. 2C0). 

tapstryet. s. e tapistry. 

taptoot, taptowt, «• Same ns tattoo^. 

tapu <ra-p«''), n. and r. Same as taboo. Jonr. 

Inthroj). Jii.sf.. XIX. IhO. 
tapult, In nar. armor, the vortical ridge 
formed ill front by the breastplate of tho six- 
t< cnth .‘cntury (so conjectured by Meyrick). 
tapwortt ft.ip'wcrtb n. [< iap"^ -I- irorf-.] Beer 
from a tap. 

\ enj) of small tapirortc. 

I’.retoii, 'I’ojcs of an Idle Head, p. 20. (Davies.) 

tap-wrench (t.ii)'rencli), n, A two-handled 
levi r for turning a tap in tapping holes for 
screws. A common form has a medial rectangular hole 
for tlic rcc' ptlon the squared end of the shank of tho 
tap, dllfercnl sIzcb being nse<l for dllfcrent-slzed taps. 
Giber fonns ha\eadJnHtable cl.amplng-plcces, actuated by 
screw s. for engaging the squared end of the shank ; by this 
in' aiiH \arious sizes of taps may be used with the same 
tap-wrench. 

taqua-nut (tak'wjj-nut), n. [< S. Amor, iaqua 
-f E. nut.] Samo ns ivory-nut. 
tari (tar), n. [< ME. tar, taar, iarre, ter, iecr, 
terrc, < AS. teoro, (corn (teonc-), tcru, also iyr- 
ira = MD. terre, tecrc, iecr, D. icer = MLG. lore, 
IjG. (err, tar = G. dial. (Ilessian) zchr, G. tcer, 
therr (< LG.) = Icel. tjara = Dan. tjecrc = Sw. 
ijiira, tar; cf. Teel, tyri, tyrfi (also iyru-trv, iyr- 
vidhr, tyrvi-ire, a resinous fir-lreo), Lith. dariva, 
dcrica, resinous wood, particularly of tho fir- 
treo, Lett, danra, tar; a roinoto derivative of 
tree: soo tree.] A thick dnrk-colorcd viscid 
product obtained by tlio destructivo distilla- 
tion of organic Kiibstanccs and bituminous min- 
erals, as wood, coal, peat, shalo. etc. Wood-tar, 
Buch an the Arcliaiigel. Stockholm, and American tars of 
commerce, in genenilly jireparcd hy a ver>' rude process. 
A conical cavity is dug in the Bide of a hank or a steep 
hill, am! a cabt-iron pan is placed at the liottom, fioin 
w’lifch leads a ppout into a hairel for collecting the tar. 
llilbtH of wood (such as pine or Hr) arc thrown into this 
easily, and, heing covered with tniT, are slowly burned 
wlthonl flame. J’ln* wood chiettv used in Kuropc is that 
of the «'‘otch jdne. Pinm sylrrstn\ and tlie Siberian larch, 
Larix SiMrirn • in the United States that of the long- 
leavc'l pine, Pinus jialvstris Alostof llie tar produced 
in the United .St.atcs is made in North Carolina, Virginia, 
and Georgia. In Kngland wood-tar Is clilclly ohtalneil 
ns a liy-prodiict In the destructive dislillatlon of wood 
for the manufacture of wood-vinegar (pjToligncous acid) 
and wood-spirit (methyl alrohol) It has an acid reac- 
tion, and contains various liquid inafters, of which tho 
princliml are mcfhyl-acetatc. acetone, hydrociuhoiis of the 
uonzene Bcrles, and a nuinher of oxidized compounds, ns 
carbolic acid, raraflln, anthracene, imphtlmlcno, chiys- 
enc, etc,, arc found among Its solid products. It pos- 
Besses valuable antiseptic proiierlles, owing to tho creo- 
sote It contains, and Is used extensively for coating ami 
preserving timber and Iron in exposed situations, and for 
impi cgnnting ships' ropes and cordage. Coal-tar is exten- 
sively obtained In tlie process of gas-nianufacturc. It Is 
a very valuable substnneo, tlio coinpoiinds obtained from 
It forming tlio basis of many clicinlcal manufactures. See 
coai-iar. 


tarandus 

Rubrik and taar worines & anntes sleth. 

Palladhts, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 216. 

She loved not the savour of tar nor of pitch. 

Shale,, Tempest, ii. 2. 64. 

AVood tar, known also as Stockholm and as Archangel 
tar, is piincipally prepared in the great pine forests of 
central and northern Russia, Finland, and Sweden. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 57. 

Barbados tar, a commei cial name for petroleum or min- 
eral tar found in some of the West Indian islands. See 
pcfrofeiim.— Mineral tar. See mineral.— OM Of tar. 
Sec oi7.— Rangoon tar. See the quotation. 

Bunneso naphtha or Bangoon tar is obtained by sink- 
ing wells about GO feet deep in the soil ; the fluid gradu- 
ally oozes in from the soil, and is removed as soon as the 
quantity accumulated is sufilcient. Ure, Diet., III. 398. 

Saccharated tar. See saecharated.—lser bandage, an 
antiseptic bandage made by saturating a roller bandage, 
after application, with a mixture of 1 part of olive oil and 
£0 parts of tar.— Tar beer, a mixture composed of 2 pints 
of bran, 1 pint of tar, ^ pint of honey, and G pints of water. 

Tar ointment. Sec ointment — Tar water. Seefar- 

water. 

tar^ (till’), V. i. ; pret. and pp. tarred, ppr. iar- 
riny. [< IME. terren (=: D. teren = MLG. tcren 
= G. thccrcn = Sw. ijdra = Dan. ijecrc), tar, < 
terre, ter, tar: see iar^, ?i.] To smear with tar; 
figuratively, to cover as with tar. 

Our hands ... arc often tarred over with the surgeo’ 
of our sheep. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 63. 

Tarred paper. See paper.— To be tarred with the 
same brush or stick, to have the same blemish or fault ; 
have the same undesirable qualities. IScotcb.) 

It has been Rashleigb himsell or some other o’ your 
cousins — they are a’ tarred wi' the same stick — rank 
Jacobites and papists. Scott, Rob Roy,xxvi. 

To tar and feather (a person), to pour heated tar over 
him and then cover him with feathers. This mode of 
punishment is as old at least as the crusades; it is a kind 
of mob vengeance still applied, or said to bc_ applied, to 
obnoxious persons in some parts of the United States. 

“ Concerning the lawes and ordinances appointed by K. 
Richard II.) for bis Nauie fan. 1189), tlie forme thereof was 
this. . . . Item, a thiefe or felon that hatli stollen, being 
lawfully conuicted, shal banc liis head shorne. and boyl- 
ing pitch poured vpou his head, and feathers or downe 
straweel vpun the same, whereby he may be knowen, and 
so at tho Jlrst landing place they shall come to. there to be 
cast vp. " ( JlahUiyVs Voyayes. II. 21 (tr. of original statute, 
whleii see in Rymer’s •‘Fadera" [cd. 1727), I. 05).) 

Old Floyd ireson, for bis hard heart. 

Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the uomen of Alarblehcad ! 

]yhiitier, Skipper Ireson’s Ride. 

tar^t (tiiv), V. t [Early mod. E. also tnrr, tarre; 

< ME. terren, a lator form of Icricn, icrycn, tari- 
en, tarpon, whouco E. inrry^, tho fuller form of 
llie word: see Cf. f/rci.] Toincite; pro- 

voke ; liotmd. 

They have terrid thee to ire. Quoted in Ilalliivell. 
And, like a dug that is compclFd to fight, 

Snatcli at his master that doth tarre him on. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 117. 

tar^ (tiir), n. [Abkr. of tarpaulin, 2.] A sailor: 
so called from liis tarred clotlios, hands, etc. 
Also Jack Tar. 

Oliv. Well, if he bo returned, Hr. Novel, then shall I 
be pestered again with his boisterous sea-love. . . . 
iVov. Dear tar, thy humble servant. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, ii. 1. 

Thus Death, who kings and tors di.spatches, 

In vain Tom’s life has dolTed. 

C. Dibdin, Tom Bowling. 

tara^t, interj. [A made word, burlesquing tivy 
as used by D’Avenant: soo tivy. Cf. tantivy, 
tantara.] A mere exclamation. 

1 King. Tara, tara, tara, full East and by South. 

2 King. Wc sail with Tliunder in our mouth, 

In scorching noon-day, wlul’st tho traveller stayes, 
Busie, busie, busle, we bustle along. 

Buckingham, Rehearsal, v. 

tara- (til'rit), n. Same as taro'^. 
tara^ (til'ril), n. Same as ialicra. 
tara-fern (tii'rji-fern), n. A form of the com- 
mon brake, Ptcris aquilina, having a thickened 
rootstock, once a staple food with the natives 
of Tasmania and New Zealand — the roi of the 
latter people. 

taragon, n. See tarragon. 
taraguira (tar-a-go'rjl), n. [S. Amer.] 1. A 
kind of teguexin, a South American lizard of tho 
UimWy Jguanidec. Also iaraquira.— 2. [c«j).] A 
genus of such lizards, as T. taraguira nr smithi 
of Brazil. 

taraire (tn-ri'ro), n. A laurineous tree of New 
Zealand, Beilschmiedia (Ncsodaphne) Tarairi. it 
grows CO or 80 feet high, and has a hard compact wood 
available for cabinet-work, but not enduring exposure, 
tarandus {ta-ran'dus),7t. [NL., (.Jj.^toi'andus, 
taraiidrus, < Gr. rdyavdoc, a horned animal of 
tlio north, perliajis tho reindeer.] 1. A rein- 
deer; an animal of tho genus liangifer, It. ta- 
nindns (or Tarandus rangifer). Seo cut under 
reindeer,— 2. [eajt.] That genus which the 
reindeer repn’^ents: same as itangifer. 





Tardieu’s spots 

usually seen at the base, root, and lower margin 
of the lungs. 

Tardigrada (tiir-dig'ra-dil), n.^ih [NL. (lin- 
ger, 1811), neut. pi. ofli/tardigradiis : see tnr- 
digradc.'] 1. In Uliger’s classification (1811), 
the eighth order of mammals, containing the 
sloths, with which, however, the sloth-bear (Pro- 
chiUts) was included, with elimin.-ition of this, tlie 
term is used for tlie slotli family and some of the related 
extinct forms. Compare Gravigrada, See cuts under ns- 
tcail and CholopuB. 

The former (group] consists of tlie Sloths, or Tardi- 
/^rtda — remarkable animals, which are confined to the 
great forests of South America, where tliej’ lead a purely 
arboreal life, suspended by their strong, hooklike clau s to 
the branches of the trees. Utixley, .Anat. Veit., p. 2a;k 

2. Water-beai-s or bear-animalciiles, an order 
oi Araclniida sjmonymous with Arcti^ica. (See 
also ^acrohiotidm.) Tho order is sometimes 
raised to the rank of a class apart from Arach- 
vido. Seo cut nndcr Ai’ctisca. 
tardigrade (tar'di-grad), o. and n. [< L. tardi- 
gradu^y slow-going, slow-paced, < tardus, slow. 
+ gradi, go, walk: see gradc'^.'] I. a. Slow- 
going; slow in movement; specifically, noting 
the Tardigrada in either sense. Compare gravi- 
gradc. 

The soldiers were struggling and fighting their waj af- 
ter them, in such tardigrade fasliion as their hoof-shaped 
shoes would allow. George Eliot, Itomola, xxii. {Davies.) 
Tardigrade rotiferst, the Tardigradaov Arctisca ; bear- 
animalcules. 

II. ». One of the Tardigrada. 
tardigradousf (tiir-dig'ra-<Uis), a. [< L. tardi- 
gradus, slow-going: see tardigrade.'] Same 
tardigrade. 

It is but a slow and tardigradom animal. 

Sir T. Browne, Vuig. Krr., iii, 2S. 
tardily (tilr'di-lil adv. Li a tardy manner, 
(ff) Slowly. 

For those that could speak low and tardily 
Would turn their own perfection to abuse 
To seem like him. Shak., ■’ Hen. IV., li, 3 . 2G. 
( 6 ) Reluctantly; unwillingly; with hesitation. 

It seemed probable that, as lone ns Iloche«tcr continued 
to submit himself, though tardily and uith murmurs, to 
the royal pleasure, he would continue to be In name prime 
minister. Maeaxilay, Hist, Eng., vl, 

(c) Late : ns, he came unwillingly and tardily. 
tardiness (tlirMi-nos), u. Tho state or quality 
of being tardy, (a) Slowness of motion or action, (i) 
Unwillingness; reluctance manifested by slowness, (c) 
Lateness. 

tarditationt (tar-di-ta'shon), u. [< L. tardU 
ia(i-)s, slowness, tardiness, + Slow- 

ness; delay. 

Instruct them to avoid all snares 

Of lardidation (read tardHativn] in theT/>rdfi affaires. 

Herrick, Salutation. 

tardityf (tiir'di-ti), u. [< OF. turdilc = It. tar- 
ditd, < L. Iardila(t-)s, slowness, < tardus, slow: 
see tardg.J Slowness; tardiness; dullness. 

I for my part, as I can and may for niy iardity and dul- 
ness, will think of the matter. 

Bp. Bidley, in Bradford's Letters (Parker Soc.), II. 174. 

Tardivola (tiir-div'o-lii), n. [NL., < L. tardus, 
slow, + rolarc, fly': 'see rolant.] In ornith., 
same as Emhcrhnides. 

tardol (tiir'dp), a. [It., < L. tardus, slow: seo 
tardg.J In music, slow: noting passages to be 
so rendered. 

tardo'- (tiir'do), 71. [Sp., a slotli, < tardo, slow: 

see tardy,'] A sloth. Seo .s/of/A, 4. 

A family of black tardos inhabited a clump of pbadc- 
trees. Stand. Eat. Ilist., V, f>4. 

tardy (tiir'di), a. [= F. tardif = Pr. tardiu = 
Sp. tardif/ = Pg. tardio = It. tard/rn (JIL. as 
if "tardinis), slow, tardy; with added sufllx, < 
P. tard = Pr. tart, tard = Sp. Pg. tardo = It. 
tardo, slow, tardy, < L. tardus, slow, sluggish, 
tardy, dull, stupid, deliberate. Hence ult. (from 
L. tardu.s) tardfitiou, tardity, tai-gc-, retard, etc.] 

1. MoWug with a slow pace or motion; slow; 
sluggish. 

But he, poor soul, by your first order died, 

Ami tliat a winged ilercury did bear; 

Some tardy cripple bore the countermand. 

Shak., BIch. III., ii. 1. 89. 
Six thonsand years of sorrow have well-nigh 
Fuinil’d their tardy and disastrous course. 

Conper, Task, vl. 735. 

2. Late; dilatory; behindhand. 

You may freely censure him for being tardy in his pay- 
ments. Arbuthnot. 

Too swift arrives as lardy as too slow. 

Shak., II. and J., ii. C. 15, 
Now shouts and tumults wake tlie tardy sun, 

As with the light tlie warriors' toils begun. 

Pope, Iliad, xi. 07. 

3. Characterized by or proceeding from reluc- 
tance; unwilling to move or act; hanging back. 
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Bo you not come your tardy son to chide, 

That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command? 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. lOG. 

A nation scourg’d, yet tardy to repent. 

Cotvper, Expostulation, 1. 723. 
Gome tardy oflft, tai’dily accomplished ; falling short. 

The purpose of plajing . . . is to hold . . . the mirror 
up to nature. . . . Now this overdone, or come tardy off, 
though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make tlie 
judicious grieve. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2, 28. 

To take one tardyt, to take or come upon one unpre- 
pared or unaware. 

Be not ta'en tardy by unwise delay. 

Shak., Rich. III., n'. 1. 52. 
“ Yield, scoundrel base,” quoth she, ‘'or die," . . . 
But if thou think'st I took thee tardy, . . . 

I'll wave my title to thy Ilesh. 

S. Butler, Hndibras, I. Iii. 789. 
= SyiL Dilatory, etc. (see *foiei), slack, procrastinating. 

tardyt (tsir'di), r. f. [< l(ir(hj, «.] To delay; 
retard ; hinder. 

Which had been done. 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 

ily swift command. Shak , \V. T., iii. 2. 103. 

tardy-gaited (tUr'di-gji^ted), u. Slow-moving; 
sluggish. 

Tlie cripple tardy-gaited night, 

Whu, like a foul amt tig1> witch, doth limp 

tediously awa), Shak., Hen. V., iv., Prol., 1. 20, 

tardy-rising (tnrMi-rFzing}, a. Slow in grow- 
ing ; slowly aoeumiihiting. 

Thither crowds 

Each gTPcdj wretch for tnrdy-nsing wealth. 

Which comes too late. Dyer, Fleece, i. 

tare^ (taiq, a. fProb. ult. < icor^ (pret. iarc). 
Compare fure-.] Eager ; brisk. IfaUiwcU. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

tare- (tfir). n. [Early mod. E. also taarc; < ME, 
tare, pi. fares, farts, faren, tare; perliapsdiveetly 
< tarc^y brisk, eager, or (loss likely in tho ME. 
porioil) alibr. of iarejiteh, tarcvctch, faregrass, 
tar-gra.^'<,of wliieh the first element is thcnfarc^, 
eager, quick, but of which otherwise the first 
oletneiit is fare-. In the lack of evidcnccof tho 
existeiu'o of a ME. form of tarc^, a.y and of 
tlio compounds mentioned, the clym. remains 
doubtful. No cognate forms are* found.] A 
plant of the genus Vtcieiy otherwise known as 
retch : movt oftou the common vetcli, V. snfiva, 
nn nnnual or biennial lierb widely cultivated 
in Europe as a forag(‘-plant. It is a low spreading 
or erect or .\linosl clinilung plant with pliinnto leaves of 
fiYim four to KC'cn p.iirs of leaflets, bearing purple pea- 
flowers, eonmionl) single in the axils. The tare is used ns 
green fodder or sometimes cured for hay. Thercare a sum- 
iiier and a winter variety, 'llic name applies also some- 
what specifically to V. hiretda. and Is loosely bestowed 
on other vetches ond species of Lathyrus. 'llic tare of 
Mat xill. 2'>, is supposed to be the Lolium temulcntum, 
or darnel. \lso called tarvctch. 

of al hlr art nc count© I noght a tare, 

Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 130. 

Ills enemy came ami sowed tares among the wheat. 

ilot. xiii. 25. 

Hairy tare, Vida Uirmta, a good species for forage. — 
Smooth tare, IVeia tdraspenna, a forage vetch recom- 
mciidccl for sandy ground. 

taiG'^ (tur). An obsolete or archaic preterit of 
/rurl. 

tare‘^ (tar), v. [< F. tare = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. tara, 
taro, < Ar. farhOy that which ib thrown away, < 
tarahy reject, throw away.] 1. In com., a de- 
duction made from tho gross weight of goods 
as equivalent to the real or appro.ximnte weight 
of tlic cask, box. jiot, bug, or otlicr package 
containing them. Tare is said to he real when the 
true weight of tho package is known and allowed for, 
nrrmyr when Itl.sestiiiiatcil from similar known cases, and 
custoniary when a iiiiiforin rate is deducted. Sec tret. 

2. In chcm.y an cinjity vessel similar to one in 
wliieh a cheinicar operation is conducted, and 
jilacori beside it during the operation. The tare 
serves to detect or coini>eiibate for any change In tlie 
weight of the other ve'-*»el. ^Iwicr C/iewi. jour., X. 310 — 
Tare and tret, a inle of arithmetic for calculating al- 
lowance**, as for tare, doll, tiel, etc. 

tare* (tar), r. t.; pret. and pp. tared, ppr. taring. 
[< tarC’, a.] To Jioto or mark tho weight of, 
as a container of any kind, for subsequent 
allowance of tare. 

Tlio neck of a hotllc , . . niaikcd for the «|uantity of 
li(|uld to he percolated, . . oi of a tared liottle. If the 

peicolato is to be weighed. U. S. I)i'<pematory, p. 57.5. 

tare^ (tar), v. [E. Ind.] A small silver coin 
formerly current in India, 
taree (tar'e), n. [< Hind, idri: sec toeUty.] 
Same as toddy. 

tarefitcht, [Early mod. E. tarcfytchc ; dial, 
also tarvctch; < tarc"^ or fare- (see tarc"^) dr fitclA 
{vetch),] Same as farc^. 

Tarcfytchc, a conic, lupyn. Palsgrave, p. 279. 

tarente (ta-roiit'), «. [F.; cf. tarcniola, tarau- 

iida.] TIio common gecko-li^sard of southern 


target 

'EuroipeyPlafydactylus mavritanicus. Also furea- 
tola. See cut under Platydactylus. 

tarentella (tar-en-tel'a), 71 . Same as iaraniclta. 

Tarentine (tav'en-tin)*,* a. and it. [< L. Taren- 
tinuSy < Tarenium (It. Taranto), < Gt. Tapag 
(Tapavr-), Tarcntum : see def.] I. a. Pertain- 
ing to Tarcntum, an ancient^ city of Magna 
Grtecia in Italy; as, Tai’entinc coins.— Tarentine 
games. See Taurian games, under Taurian'i. 

II, 11. An inhalntant of Tarcntum. 

tarentism (tar'en-tizm), Sumetis taraniism. 

tarentola (ta-ren'to-la), «. [It.: see tarantula.] 
1. The gecko-lizard Platydactylus inauritani- 
cus. See tarente. — 2. [caj).] [NL.] A genus 
of such gecko-lizards. 

tarentula (ta-reu'tu-la), 71. Same as tai'antu- 
la, 1. 

targant, torgant (tiir'gant, tor'gant), a. [Cor- 
rupt for ^torquenty < L. iorquch{t-)s, ppr. of 
torquerCytvn^t: seo In 7icr., bent into 

a double curve like an S : as, a serpent targant. 
Also torqued. 

targatf, targatef, «. Obsolete forms of tar- 
get. 

targe^t (tiirj), n. [< ME. targe = MD. tartsche 
— G. tartsche, < OP. targe, also tai'gue, tarque 
= Sp. tarja, a shield, = Pg. tarja, a target, es- 
cutcheon, border, = It. iarga (ilL. targa), a 
shield, buckler; prob. of Teut. origin; cf. AS. 
targCy pi. iargan, a shield (rare) (Icel. targa, a 
sliield, prob. < AS. ) , = OHG. za rga, a frame, side 
of a vessel, a wall, MHG, G. a frame, case, 
side, border; cf, Lith, darzas, a border, halo 
(around the moon), inclosiu’e, garden. The 
ME. targe (with the soft g) could not come 
from the AS. targe; but it may stand for the 
reg. **iarzc, altered to targe by the influence of 
OF. targe, a shield, as Sc. targe, tairge, vex, 
stands for iar^c, mod. tairy, by the influence 
of OF. iarger, delay (see im'gv^, target). Hence 
ult. dim. target. The AS, targe, a shield, is 
rare, and may possibly be, in that sense, af- 
fected by early OF.] A shield; buckler: same 
ns target. 

On hlr heed an hat 
As brood os is a bokcler or n targe. 

Chaucer, Gen. lYol. to C. T., 1. 471. 
Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 

That on the field his targe he threw, 

Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Hod death so often dash’d aside. 

Scott, Jj. of the L., V. 16. 

targe^t (tiirj). r. i. [< ME. taryc/i, < OF. ta/-- 
fjer, la)-;/icr, tarjer, delay, < LL. as if *tardicarc, 
delay, go slowly, freq. of L. tn/'dnrc, ^o slowly, 
< tard/is, slow : seo tardy, Cf. tarry^T) To de- 
lay; taiTy. 

That time thought the Kyng to targe no lenger, 

But bring that ulisfull to tho bern soone. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (Fi. E. T. S.), L 21 1 . 

target (tiirj), v. t . ; pret. and pp. targed, ppr. 
tnrgii/g. [Sc., .also tairj/c; < ME. fa/'sc/i, terse//, 
altered to targe// by influence of OF. targer, de- 
lay, tbo prop. mod. form from ME. tarse//, ter- 
se// being tarry : see tarry".] 1. To vex with 
censure; reprimand; rate. — 2. To ve.x with 
questions ; catechize or cross-examine strictly. 

An’ p>c on Sundays duly, nightly, 

I on the Questions [Catechism] targe them tightly. 

Burns, The Inventory. 

3. To keep uuder strict discipline. 

Callum Beg . . . took the opportunity of discharging 
tlie obligation by mounting guard over the liereditarj’ 
tailor of Sliochd nan Ivor; and, as he expiessed himself, 
"targed him tightly ” till tho finishing of the job. 

Scott, ^Yave^ley, xlii. 

targe^t, u. [ME.; origin obscure.] A charter. 

Targe or chartyr. Carta, Prompt. Parv., p. 487. 

targeman (tiirj'man), ?i.; pi. targemen (-men). 
Ono who cairies a'targe or shield. 

He stoutly encounter’d the targemen. 

Battle of Sheriff'Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 158). 

target (tiir'got), n. [Early mod. E, also tar- 
getty targucty earlier targat, tergat, forget; < 



Target. 

«, lligfil.iii'l t ir.’et i»r .in<l leather , b, b.ick of target, with 
lo.illirT sic e\-- an I handle ; c, target In profile. 



target 

ME. target, targette, ^targaette, < OF. *targucttc, 
*targcttc (not found) (= It. targlictta, a small 
shield, = Sp. tarjeta, a small shield, a sign- 
board, card; ML. tarcheta), dim. of targuc, 
targe, a shield: see targe"^. The Ir. Gaol, tar- 
gaid, W. targed, a shield, target, are appar. < E. 
The W. targed, a dasher, tartan, a shield, dash- 
er (< farg, dash, percussion), are appar. not 
related to the E. word.] 1. A shield. Spccin- 
cally— (rt) A Bmnll round shield ; a buckler. Sec cut on 
pieceding page. 

Likewise rouiule leather targetts is the Spanish fashion, 
whoe used it (for the most part) paynted. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
(6) In the seventeenth centurj’, a shield of any form used 
by an infantry soldier as a substitute for body-armor. 
Compare tarpetcer. 

Integrity thus armless seeks her foes, 

And never needs the target nor the sword. 

Fletcher (n«rf another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 3. 

2. A shield-shaped, circular, or other marl: at 
which archers or users of fu'oarms shoot for 
practice or for a prize : 
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Targets for Klfle Pr >ctlce. 

A, l>uU's-C)c . n. center, C.in 
ncr: t), outer 1 lie lower fi>;ufc 
shows sliotun irkv. 


so called from the mark, 
which usually consists 
of concentric rings. P'or 
nrolierj’ (see butt-, P) it is 
commonly painted on canvas 
drawn over a wedge-shaped 
frame, and stnlfed M'ith 
straa ; that for practice with 
the musket or rifle was for- 
merly flat, and made of 
jiianks in one or more thick- 
nesses. Jlodcrn tni-gets for 
iong-raiige practice with the 
rifle arc made of metal, and 
tljo compartments are usu- 
ally square, one within tlio 
otlicr ; the target for practice 
^^ith cannon is gener.allj In- 
tended to test tiio penetrat- 
ing power of the projectile, 
and Is accordingly built up 
in imitation of tlio side of a 
Bliip, or of a turret. 

I have seen tlie gentlemen who practise archer)* in tlic 
vicinity of Ixmdon repeatedly shoot from end to end, and 
not toucli tile target witli an arrow. 

Strutt, Sports and rnstimes, p. 120. 

Tlio archer)' -ground was a carefully Kept Inclosure, . . . 
«liere tlic targets >\ero ]daced In agreeable afternoon 
shade. (Jeorge Fliat, D.uilel Perotuln, x. 

3. Figuratively, niiytliing nt which uliserva- 
tiou is aimed; one who or that wliicli is a 
marked ohjeet <if curiosity, a<liniratiou, cou- 
ti*mpt, or other feeling. 

They to whom my foolish pa^-slon ^\c^c a target for their 
scorn. Teniig*on, Ixicksley Hall. 

4. On a railroad, the franu* or holder in whicli 
a signal is disphiyi’d, as at switches. — 5. The 
sliding sight on a leveling-staiT. .\lso called 
vane. See cut under U veUng-stajT. E. If. 
Kntghi.^Q. In /it/*., a bearing representing a 
round .shield, or buckler. — 7. A ifCiulant, often 
jeweled; a tassel. [Scotch.] 

Thcr hang nine targats at .Tohti.\s Imt, 

And ilka an ^u)^th llireo hundred pound. 

Johuie .In/i'/rn/i'/ (t lilld's iJ.dladb, ^■I. 40). 

8. A shred; slice. [Froviiicial.J 

Lortl Surrey loved buttered l)iig and targets of mutton 
for breakfast; and luy Lad)'» lii.iee usid to piddle with a 
chine of beef upon bre^e-s. 

GVap, To]le\. W. iIa«on. llec. lOtli, IT.Mt. 

target-card (tiir'get-kiird), n. In (trclici'ii, a card 
cohu'cd in the same manner as tlie target, con- 
taining tlic names of the sliooters, and used for 
sctu'iug their hits. L'nctjr. lint., II. d7H. 

targeted(tiir'get-ed), u. tftrgt t -i- ■( d-.] Fur- 
iiishcd or armed with a target; liaviiig a de- 
fensive covering, as of metal or hide. 

Not loU'.;!! and targeted as the rhinoceros. 

I!}), (jauden, Hier.isplsles (U;:i3), p. r.27. {Latham ) 

targeteer (tiir-ge-ler'). [Formerly also tar- 
gcticr, tar(ictfi( r {= It. targln tin n )\ ns target 
+ ‘(( r ] A soldier carrying a target or buckler. 
Especiallj — («) A iJreek or Uonian llglil-nrmed Boldler; a 
peitast 

All the space the trench eniitainM hebtre , . . 

Was fin d \Mth horse and targeteers, uho tlicro for refuge 
came. Chaptiiaii, Ill.id, vlll. 17**. 

(b) In tlie carl) part of the seventeenth cenlur)*, a sohller 
furnished nith a target to repl.ieeln part the aiinor u hlch 
was being abandoned. 

target-firing (tiir'got-fir'^ing), a. Shooting at 
a target, as in artillery or archery practice. 

Tlie law of probability as applied tti targct-firiiui. 

Xaturc, XXXVII. 33.j. 

target-lamp (tiir'get-lamp), /I. A signal-lamp 
attaclicdto fixed targets or semaphore signals, 
targrass (tar'gras), n. [< tar, dial, form of tare, 
+ gra'^s.] A species of vetch, probably I’icia 

lit) sitftt. 

targuetf, »/. An obsolete form of target. 
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Targum (tiir'gum), n. [< Clial. targim, inter- 
pretation, < targem, interpret. Cf. dragoman, 
drognian, truchman, etc., from the same source.] 
A translation or paraphrase of some portion of 
the Hebrew Scriptures in the Aramaic or Chal- 
dee language or dialect, which became uecos- 
sar 3 * after the Babj’lonish captivity, when He- 
brew began to die out as the popular langimgo. 
The Targum, long preserved by oral transmission, does 
not seem to have been committed to writing until the first 
centuries of the Christian cr.a. The most ancient and 
valuable of the extant Targiims are those ascribed to or 
called after Oukelos (on tlie Pentateuch) and Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel. The Targiims do not furnish any paraphrase 
of Kchemiah, LTro, or Daniel. 

Targumic(tiir'giim-ik),t/. [<,2'argnm-\r -ic.'] Of 
or pertaining to tho litoraturo of tho Targiims. 

Certain Targumic fragments on the Pentateuch. 

Fncgc. DriL, XXIII. 03. 

Targumist (tllr'gum-ist), n. [< Targum + -tsf.] 
Tho writer or expounder of a Targum; one 
versed in tho language and litoraturo of tho 
Targums. 

Then we must conclude Hint Jonathan or Onkelos tho 
Targutnis*s were of cleaner language than he that made 
tlie tongue. Apology for Smect)nniuus. 

Tlic later Targumisls call him (Hnlaam) a sinner and an 
accursed man, while the Talmnilist.s make him the repre- 
Bcnt.atlvc of the godless, in contrast with Ahrnham, the 
representative of the pious. Enetje. Jtrit., Ill, 2r«fl. 

Targumistic (tiir-gmn-is'tik), a. 2'argumist 
+ -/<•.] Of or ]»ertaiiiiiig to a Targumist or tho 
Targumists. Andover Jiev., VII. 101. 

tarheel (tarMiol), n. [So called in allusion to 
tar as one of tho principal products of tho State ; 

< fr/rl + //cr/L] A dweller in tho pinc-b.'irrcns 
of Nortli Carolina; lionco, an)' inlmbitnnt of 
that State. [Coltoq., U. 8.] 

Theinountaln tarheel gnidiially drifted Into a condition 
of drear) h'^hd^rence to all IhliigH Ruhhinaia biit hog and 
hominy, or llio delights <»f a hc.ar hunt and hnrhccuc. 

Jour. <•/ .rfliacr. Folk-Lore, II. 03. 

tarhood (tiir'hud), «. [< tar^ + -hood.'] '^le 
stale of beinga Inrorsnilor; sailors collective- 
ly. [Karo and huinorous.] 

lliis circumstance . . . has hecn so ridiculed l>y the 
wliolc (arhood that the romantic part (of the sea-jdcce) 
has lu cn forced to be cancelled, nml one only gun remains 
flrlng at Anson'e ship. iraf/Kje, 'I'o Mann, .Nlarch 23, 1740. 

tarierf, a. An obsololo fonn of terrier^. J*ah~ 
(/rare. 

tariff (tar'if), «. [< OF. ron/r,f..nnthinotic, or 
tho ousting of aocounts, F. tarif, m., tariff, rate, 
= Olt, tanlfa, nrithinotie, or the easting of ae- 
counts, It. tarilT, price, assossinent. list 
of prices, < Sp. fan/a (.MIj. iarifa), a list of 
jiriccs, book of rat<‘.s < Ar. ta’ri/a, ta'rif, noti- 
lic:»tiou, mfonimtion, invi'iitory (a list of tilings, 
purtioulnrl) of fees to be paid), < 'ara/a, know; 
cf. '</»•//. knowing. V/i/, scent, odor, '«//, e<iuit.v, 
nia’rt/a, kiiowledgi*, noquaintnnce, etc.] 1. A 
li^t oV (able of goods with tho duties or customs 
to be paiii on them, either on importation or 
on t*\portntion ; a list or table of duties orcus- 
tomstobe jmid on goods i!ni>r»rted or e.Nportml. 
The principle of a tarlll depemU upon tliccommcrcial pob 
k j of the Htate b> which It D framed, and the details aie 
co»‘'tanll\ fluctuating w Hh the change <»f Interests and the 
wantHof ttie communltj. or In pursiiance of commercial 
treaties with other htatrs 

2. A duty, or the dtitics collectivrly, imposed 
aci'onling to such a list, tabic, or scale. — 3. A 
table or scale of charges generally: as, a tele- 
graph fon/r.— 4. A law regulating import du- 
ties: as, tlie farirt’ o{ 1S2-1 — Compromise tariff, 
In r. S. hia., a tarl!rcstabU'>hc«l by an act pas*»cd in ISS'i, 
pruinutcd b) Hcnr) <1u). Bj U duties were to be rcduccil 
grailiiallj until In IgeJnoflntic-twcictoexceed 20 percent. 
ltwnss«per*.e«le.|b\ Ibepiote. ti>e lariirof lsi2. - Dlllgloy 
tarifrffrom Nel-on l>hii.lej,.lr .* liairnmnof tlieWu\.saml 
Means romnuttet ). a tanfl e-*tiil'll'Iied b) the lu t of Ib'C. 

- McKinley tarlfT. In r". S. hist., a tarlir estnhltFheil by aii 
act of lb'» 0 (iepealeil Ib'U), iniiodm ed hy Milllam McKni- 
Ic), ehanmaii of the Wujs and Means Committee In the 
Hoiisr of Itej)re-entallvei*. It made man) addUions to the 
free list and rt»luced duties on ciiimn articles, hut wa>< In 
gcnenil strongly protective, lmpo*!|ngor Increasing duties 
on mau\ agricultural products, raw materials and mauu- 
faclured nitlcles.— Morrill tarlfT, In r. S hist., a tarilf 
tstablhhed by an act naestd in 18»d, Introduced by J. S. 
Morilll.a lepresentativc from Vermont. It was one of 
the series of " war measures " oceaslonetl tiy tho cl\ ll war 
of lHd-5, which lesultcd In a gie.at development of the 
fnuteetn e principle. — Revenue tarlfT, a tarilf which bus 
for its main object the pioductlon of lexennc, as distin- 
guished fiom a tarlll which Hecks to combine the produc- 
th>n of levomio with pix)tectIon to home Industries. I Ik .S.] 

— TarlfT of abominations, In fk S. hist, a name given 
to the tarilf of 1{52‘'. in which the protective tendencies ns 
displayed In tlie tnillls of ISIO and 1821 were Btiongly de- 
veloped It occasioned gieat up])osition in (lie South, and 
led to the nulliflcathm moveiiient, — Tariff reform, re- 
moval of IneqmiHHesor nhiiscs in a taiUf sy.stem; specifi- 
cally, In recent Ameilcnn politics, a reform favoring n 
general reduction of import diitleo, cspecl.ally on r.iw ma- 
terials, and in general a movement away from jirotectlon. 
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— Walker tariff, in U. S. hist., a tariff established by 
an act passed in 181G, in accordance witli principles laid 
down by Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasur)*. It 
classified all articles under eight schedules, and greatly 
reduced the duties from the tariff of 1S42. Its rates w ei e 
still further reduced by the act of 1837. — Wilson tariff 
(from William L. Wilson, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee), the tariff establislied by the act of 1801. It 
made the average rate of duties somewliat lower than th.\t 
which resulted from tlie McKinley tariff. Tlie most im- 
portant provision of the act was the free importation 
of raw wool. It became a law without the signature .jf 
President Cleveland. 

tariff (tar'if), v. t. [< tarif, 7i.] 1. To make 
a list of duties on, as on imported goods. — 2. 
To put a valuation upon. 

These tctradrachms were tariffed by the Romans as 
only equivalent to tlie denarius. 

B. V. Head, Ilistoria Numorum, p. 71S. 

tariff-ridden (tnr'if-rid^^n), a. Burdened with 
a tarilT or tariffs ; canying an excessive burden 
of indirect taxation. 

tarin (tar'in), n. [< F. tarin, a siskin; origin ob- 
scure.] A book-name of the siskin. Also teriti. 
tar-kiln (tilr'kil), n. A conical heap of pine 
wood arranged for burning to produce tar. 
Bartlett. [North Carolina.] 
tar-lamp (tiir'lamp), n. An illuminating lamp 
in whicfi tar is burned. The burner is annular, and 
througli its center compressed air is supplied, causing the 
tar to hum with a brilliant white liglit. E. II. Knight. 
tarlatan (tiir'la-tan), n. [Perhaps lilt. < It. dial. 
(Milanese) fffr?V/??f^7H7m,linsey-woolse3'. Cf. tar- 
tan^.] A very tliin muslin, so open in texture 
as to be transparent, and often rather coar.^^c 
in quality. It is used for women’s evening 
dross, for widows’ caps, etc. 
tarn^ (tiim), n. [Also tairn (Sc.); < ^lE, tame, 
terne = lccl. tjilrn, tjarn = Sw. dial, tjcirn, t(irn = 
Norw. fjiirn, etc. (Ansen), a tarn.] 1. A small 
mountain lake or pool, especially one which 
has no visible feeders. [Eng. and Scotch.] 
Tlmn the grot of the grekes ngreit hom all, 

Tho corse for to oast in a clcre terne, 

Vndur a syde of the Cit(5, synkc hit thcrin. 

Destruction of Trog (R. E. T, S.), 1. 11187. 
A glen, gray boulder and black tarn. 

Tenngson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. A bog; a marsh; a fon. [Prov. Eng.] 
tarn- (tiim), n. Same ns 
tarnal (tiir'nal), a. and adv. [An aphotic form 
of etarnal, dial. var. of eternal, used (partly as 
a euphemism iov infernal) »s a term of empha- 
sis and dislike: see eternal.] An epithet of 
rciirobation: used as a piece of mildprofnnitj'. 
[Vulgar.] 

My gniclous ‘ it ’s a scorpion thet ’s took a shine to play 
wlilt ’t. 

I darsn t skeer the Mr/mf thing for fear he’d run away 
w lih ’t. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st scr., ii. 

tarnation (tiir-nfi'shon), a. and adv. [A fusion 
of darnation, a minced form of damnation, with 
ff/ma/.] Same as tarnal. [Vulgar.] 

And her tarnation Imll a-growing roumler! 

Hood, Sailor's Apology. 
A tn’n\ation long word. Euheer, My Xovcl, v. 8. 

tarnef. n. See theme. 

tarnish (tiir'nish), v. [< OF. temiss-, stem of 
ciTtain j>arts of terniv.miikc dim, < terne, dull, 
< OIIG. tarni (cf. OIIG. farnan, tarnjan, MHG. 
tenun, obscure) = AS. dvrnt = OS. derni = 
OFries. deni: see dcriA. Cf. G. tarn-l'aj)pc, a 
hat or cap that makes one iiinsible.] I. traits. 

1. To diminish or dcstro)' tho luster of ; sullj’; 
ilull: used of an alteration induced b\’ the air, 
or b\' dust or dampness; also, in mineral., to 
change tho natural color or luster of tho sur- 
face of: said chicth* of tho metallic minerals. 
See tarnish, n., 2. 

Illgh-b.acked claw-foolcd chairs, covered witli tarnished 
brocade, w hich bear thomaiksof having Been better days. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 300. 

2. To give a pale or dim cast to. as to gold or 
silver, xvithout either polishing or burnishing 
it. — 3. Figurativeh', todiminish ordestrox'the 
purity of ; cast a stain upon ; sully : as, to tar- 
nish reputation. 

Iowa the triumph of obtaining tlie passport was not a 
little tarnidied by tho figure I cut in it. 

Stcnie, Seiitiment.al Journey, p. SO. 

= Syn, 1. To (lull, deface. 

ll. intrans. To lose luster; become dim or 
dull: ns, ])olished substances or gilding avill 
tarnish in tho course of time. 

Till thy fresh glorie.s wlilch now .shine so bright, 
Grow Bt.ale and tarnish with our daily sight. 

Dnjdcn, Abs. ami Aeliit., i. 240. 

tarnish (tlir'iiish), n. [< tarnish, r.] 1. A spot; 
a blot; the condition of being dulled or stained. 
— 2. In mineral., the change in luster or color 
of the surface of a mineral, particular!)’ one of 
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metallic luster: usually due to slight alteration, 
but also in some cases to the deposition of a 
very thin film of some foreign substance. Thus 
a freshly fractured surface of hornite soon gains a tarnish 
on exposure, becoming a bright piu-ple color; it is hence 
often called variegated or purple copper ore ; so also colum- 
bite crystals often show a brilliant steel-blue tarnish. 

3. A coating. [Rare.] 

Care is taken to wash over the foulness of the subject 
with a pleasing tarnish. 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 303. (Davies.) 

tarnishable (tar'nish-a-bl), [< tarnish + 
-ahlc.'] That may be ‘tarnished; capable of 
losing luster. 

The inventor, searching experimentally for a means of 
rendering tarnishable metals and alloys less tarnishable. 

Proc. Pay. Soc., XXXVIII, 341. 

tarnisher (tar'nish-^r], 71. [< tarnish + -cri.] 

One who or that which tarnishes, 
tarnowitzite (tiir'no-wit-sit), n. [< Tarnowit:: 
(seedef.) + -t7c2.] ‘Avarietyof aragonite con- 
taining a small percentage of lead carbonate, 
found at Tarnowitz in Silesia, 
taroi (ta'ro), 71. [Also tara; < Polynesian taro.'\ 
A food-plant, Colocasia antiquoruviy especially 
the variety csc7(?e7ifa, a native of India, but wide- 
ly cultivated in the warmer parts of the globe, 
particularly in the Pacific islands, it is a stemless 
plant with the general habit of the caladiums of house and 
garden culture. The leaves are heart-shaped and about 
a foot long. Its chief value lies in its stem-like tuberous 
starchy root, which is eaten boiled or baked, made into a 
bread or pudding, or in the Sandwich Islands, where it is 
the staple food of the natives, in the form of poi (which 
see). The tubers, when baked, pounded, and pressed, keep 
fresh many months. An excellent starch can be had from 
them. The leaves and leafstalks are also edible, with the 
character of spinach or asparagus. All parts of the plant 
are acrid, but this quality is removed by cooking. Taro is 
propagated by a cutting from the top of the tuber, which, 
in the Fiji Islands at least, is planted as soon as the crop is 
gathered. About fifteen months are required to mature the 
root. See Colocasia (with cut), also cocco, eddoes, and tanya. 

We had ample opportunity to observe the native ways 
of living, ... an uninteresting mess of stewed fowl and 
taro. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. xv. 

taro^ (ta-ro'), n. [It.] A money of account 
and coin of silver, and also of copper, formerly 
used in Malta imder the Grand Masters, The 
silver taro of 1777 weighed about 15 grains, and the copper 
taro of 1786 about 118 grains. 

taroc (tar'ok), n. Same as tarot. 

One goes [at Turin] to see people play at Ombre and 
Taroc, a game with 72 cards, all painted with suns, and 
moons, and devils, and monks. 

Gray, To Mr. West, Nov. lOth, N. S., 1739. 
tar-oil (tar'oil), n. A volatile oil obtained by 
distilling tar. 

tarot (tar'ot), n. [Also taroc (= G. tarock) (< 
It.): < F. tarots^ < It. iarocchi, a kind of check- 
ered cards, also the game called tarot; origin 
obscure.] 1. One of a pack of playing-cards 
first used in Italy in the fourteenth century, 

. and so named from the design of plain or dot- 
ted lines crossing diagonally on the back of 
the cards. The original pack contained seventy-eight 
cards— namely, four suits of ten numeral cards, as in the 
modern game, with four coat-cards (king, queen, chevalier, 
and valet) in each suit, and a series of twenty-two atutti 
or atouts, these last being the trumps, and known specifl- 
cally as the tarots. 

Tarots, a kind of great cards, whereon many several 
things are figured; wliich make them much more intri- 
cate than ordinary ones. Cotgrave. 

2. A game played with the above cards: often 
used in the plural. 

Will you play at tables, at dyce, at tarots, and chesse’ 
The French Alphabet (1015), p. 148. (HalUwell ) 

tarpan (tiir'pau), n. [Tatar name.] The wild 
horse* of Tatary, belonging to one of those 
races^ which are by some authorities regarded 
as original, and not descended from domestic 
animals. Tarpan s are not larger than an ordinarj' mule, 
are migratop*, and have a tolerably acute sense of smell. 
Their color is invariably tan or mouse, with black mane 
and tail. During the cold season their hair is long and 
soft, lying so close as to feel like a bear’s fur, and then it 
is grizzled; in summer it falls much away, leaving only a 
quantity on the back and loins. They ai e sometimes cap- 
tured by the Tatars, but are reduced to subjecUon with 
great difficulty. 

tarpaulin (tlir-pa'lin), n. [Formerly also taj'- 
pqwlin; a reduction in sailors’ speech of tar- 
pduUng, tarpawling, prop, ^tarjyalling, < fari 4- 
palling, panting, a covering, verbal n, of^a?/i, 
V. Hence, by abbreviation, far3.] 1. Canvas 
made water-proof with tar; hence, any water- 
proof cloth, especially when used in large sheets 
for covering anything exposed to the weather 
or to wet. 

Tarpaulin is a waterproof sheeting consisting of a stout 
canvas cloth impregnated and coated with tar. 

Encyc. Brit, XXIII. 66. 
2. A sailor’s hat made of or covered with 
painted or tarred cloth. 
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A burly fellow in a tarpavUng and blue jacket. 

_ . S. Judd, ilai^aret, li. 11. 

3. A sailor. [Golloq.] 

Adol. .. .If you won’t consent, we’ll throw you and 
your Cabinet into the Sea together. 

Ant. Spoken like a Tarpaulin. 

AT. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 277. 

To a landsman these tarpaulins, as they were called, 
seemed a strange and half savage race. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., iii. 
Tarpaulm muster. See muster. 

tarpauling, tarpawling (tiir-pa'ling), n. Same 
as tarpaulin. 

Tarpeian (tiir-pe'an), «. [= F. TarpCicn, < L. 
Tarpeia7iu.'<, usually Tarpeins, pei’tainiug to Tar- 
peius or Tarpeia (Tarpeins Mons or Tarpeia 
liupes, the Tai'peian Rock), < Tarpeins, Tarpeia, 
a Roman family name.] Noting a rock on the 
Capitoline Hill at Romo over which persons 
contneted of treason to the state were hurled. 
It was so named, according to tradition, from Tarpeia, 
daughter of the governor of a citadel at Itome, who be- 
trayed the fortress to the Sabine soldiers, and was crushed 
to death under their shields and buried at the base of the 
rock. 

Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction cast him. Shah., Cor., iii. 1 . 213. 

tarpon (tar'pon), 77. [Also frtrpi/m; origin not 
ascertained.] A large game-fish of the family 
ElopiOxand. snbitamily Megalopinx (which see), 
specifically Megatops atlanticus, also called Jetr- 

fish. Tills is one of the so-called big-eyed herrings, and 
a near relative of Elops saurus; but the pseudobranchiec 
are obsolete, the <iorsal fin has a long filament, and the 



T.irpon (Mtgahps atlantxcus). 


scales are very large The form is elongate and com- 
pressed ; the color is brilliant-silvery, darker on the back ; 
and the length attained is about 6 feet. This flsli is 
common in the warmer waters of the Atlantic, as on the 
southern coast of the United States, where it is sometimes 
called grande 6caille, fiom the size of the scales, which 
are used In ornamental fancy work. Its technical syno- 
n 5 'm, jr. thnssoides, is erroneous, being based on Clupea 
thrissoides of Bloch and Schneider, 1801, and that on Brous- 
Sonet’s Clupea cyprinoidcs. which is the East Indian repre- 
sentative of this genus (Mcgalops cyprinoidcs), a distinct 
though very similar species to which the name tarpon or 
tarpum is extended by Jordan, 
tar-putty (tUr'put'^i), n. A viscous mixture of 
tar aud weU-< alcined lampblack, tborougbly 
kneaded in and afterward carbonized. The 
Engineer, LXVI. 521. 
tarracet, u. See terrace^, terrace*^. 
tarradiddle (tar-a-did'l), n. [Appar. a made 
word, involving f/tV/r/lci.] A fictitious account; 
a fib, [Colloq.] 

tarragon (tar'a-gon), n. [Also taragon; < OF. 
^taragon, f argon, tragon, tar con, tar chon (dial. 
dragonn), also cstrago-n (= Pr. estragao), also 
tragoncce = Sp. taragoncia, taragontia, < Ar. 
farkhun, tarkhuni, tarragon, < Gr. (^pasov, a ser- 
pent, dragon (> dpandvriov, a plant of the arum 
kind); see dragon, 7, and cf. Dracontinm, Dra- 
cunculns.'] A composite plant, Artemisia Dra- 
cuncnlns, native in Russia and temperate Asia. 
Its leaves, unlike those of mostartemisins, are undivided, 
and they have an aromatic scent and taste, whence they 
are used as a condiment. 

tarrast, «. aud r. An old spelling of terrace. 
tarret. An old spelling of <nrl, tar^. 
tarrert, n. See terrier^. 
tarriance (tar'i-ans), n. [< tarnfi + -aiice.J 
A tarrying; delay. [Rare.] 

Nor was my tarriance such that in that space 
He could recover strength to shift his ground. 

Brome, Queens Exchange, ii. 

So fear’d the King, 

And, after two days’ tarriance there, return’d. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

tarrier^ (tar'i-6r), n. [Early mod. E. tarter; < 
tarry^ 4- -cri.] 1. One wbo or that which tar- 
ries or delays. 

He is often called of them Fabius cunctator — that is to 
say, the tarierov delayer. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 23. 
Sound the trumpet, no true knight’s a tarrier. 

Browning, The Glove. 

2t. One who hinders, or causes tawying. 

If you have such an itch in your feet to foot it to the 
Fair, why do you stop? am I [o') your tarriers? 

B. Jotnson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 
tarrier^f, n. Same as terrier^. 

Tarrietia (tar-i-e'shiji), n. [NL. (Blume, 1825), 
from the native name in Java.] A genus of pnly- 
petalous plants, of the ovdev-Stercnliaccai aud 


tarrying-iron 

tribe Sierculirff', distinguished from the close- 
ly allied genus Stcrcidia by its solitary ovules 
and indehisceiit carpels bearing a long scytbe- 
shaped wing. There are 3 species, natives of Austra- 
lia, Java, and Malacca. They are tall trees bearing smooth 
or scurfy digitate leaves of tliree or five entire leaflets. The 
numerous small flowers form hairj* or scurfy lateral pan- 
icles. T. Ai'gyrodcndron, native of shady woods in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, an evergreen reaching 00 to bO 
feet high, is there known as silver-tree or ironuood. 
tarrist (tar'is), 77 . An obsolete form of terrace'^, 
terrace"^. 

tarrock (tar'qk), 77 . [Also torrock; < Eskimo 
(Greonlaud) h7fu7ToA: or faffuroAr.] 1. The kit- 
tiwake gull, Eissa tridaciyta. See cut under A-Zf- 
tiwake. [Orkneys.] — 2. A tern or sea-swallow. 
— 3, A guillemot or murre. 
tarrow (tar'6), v. i. [Sc. form of tarry^ (cf. 
harrow‘d and harry). The form is appropriate 
onlyas a var. of which was confused with 

fcr7T7/2.] To delay; hesitate; feel reluctance; 
loathe; refuse. [Scotch,] 

An’ I hae seen their coggie fou, 

That yet ha'e tarrow't at it. 

Burns, A Dream. 

tarry^ (tar'i), a. [< tar^ 4- -yi.] Consisting 
of tar, or like tar ; partaking of the character 
of tar; smeared with tar. 

Poor Mr. Diramesdale longed . . , to shake hands with 
the tarry blackguard, and recreate himself with a few im- 
proper jests, such as dissolute sailors so abound with. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, xx. 
Tarry fingers, fingers to which things adhere improper- 
ly; thieving fingers ; pilfering fingers. [Scotch.l 
The gipsies hae tarry fingers, and ye wud need an e'e in 
your neck to watch them. Galt, Sir Andrew Wylie. 

tarry^i (tar'i), v. t. [< ME. tarycn, taricn, tcryen, 
tcricn, terwen, tcrgeti, targen, < AS. iergan, tyr- 
gan (= MD. ierghen, D. tergc7i = MLG-. tergen 
= Gr. zergen), vex, irritate, provoke ; perhaps = 
Russ, dergati, pull, pluck. From the ME. form 
terren comes the E. form tar ; see tar^. Cf. tar- 
r?/3.] To vex; irritate; provoke; incite. See 
tar^, Wyclif, Deut. iv. 25. 
tariTT^ (tar'i). r. ; pret. and pp. tarried, ppr. tar- 
ryii’g. [< ME. taryen, tarien, delay, Tvait; de- 
veloped from ME. tarien, E. tarry'^, vex, with 
sense of ME. targets, E. ohs. targe‘s, delay: see 
targe”, which is the proper verb in the sense 
‘ delay.’] I. inirans. 1. To continue in a place ; 
remain; stay; sojourn; abide; lodge. 

Tarry all night, and wash your feet. Gen. six. 2. 

If you will go, I will stuff your purses full of crowns ; if 
you will not, tarry at home and be hanged. 

Shah., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 147. 

2. To wait or stay in expectation; wait. 

And concluded yt we shulde departe and holde company 
with ye other galyes, and to tary for no man. 

Sir Ii. Ouylforde, Pylgrjunage, p. 63. 
Tarry for the mourners, and stay dinner. 

Shak.tH. and J. , iv. 6.150. 

3. To put off going or coming; delay; linger; 
loiter. 

He salut tho semly all with sad wordys, 

And told furth of Ids tale, taried no longur. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1910, 
The years are slow, the vision tarrieth long. 

Whittier, Freedom in Brazil. 

II. *rans. If. To cause to tarry; delay. 

I wol not tarien yow, for it is prj’me. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 65. 

2. To wait for. 

He that will have a cake out of the wheat must needs 
tarry the grinding. Shak., T. and C., i. 1. 16. 

tarry^t (tar'i), 77. {itarry^jV.I Delay: stay. 
The French Secretary is came to London ; he saith 
his tarry is but short here. 

T. Alen (1516), in Lodge's Illust. of Brit. Hist., I. ii. 

tarry-breeks (tar'i-breks), ». A sailor. 
[Scotch.] 

Young royal Tarry Breeks [Prince William Henrj*, after- 
ward William IV.]. Bums, A Dream. 

No old tarry-breeks of a sea-dog, like thy dad ! 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, xxx. 

tarrying (tar'i-ing), n. [< ME. taryinge; verbal 
n. of tarryS, p.] The act or process of staying, 
waiting, or delaying; a stay; a delay. 

The Castelein seide he wolde sende thider on the mo- 
rowe with-outemorefar?/i« 5 rc. Merlin(E.KT. S.), iii. 546. 

I fear me he may obstruct your affairs by his frequent 
coinings and long tarryings. The Atlantic, LXV. 195. 

tarrying-iront (tar'i-ing-i''''6rn), 77. Apparently, 
a clog of iron fastened to tbe foot; an impedi- 
ment. 

As soon shall I behold 

That stone of which so many have us told, . . . 

TJie great Elixir, or to undertake 

The Ilnse-CracT! Knowledge, which is much like that, 

A tarrying iron for fools to labour at. 

Drayton, Elegies. To Master W. Jeffreys. 
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rent nnomnly is explained by tlie fact that the embryo bas 
scvei-al tarsal elements, pioximal ones of which become 
consolidated with the tibia as the condyles of the latter, 
and distal ones of which become similarly fused with tlic 
principal metatarsal bone. Uence, a bird's tibia is realiy 
a tibiotarsns, and a bird’s principal metatarsal hone is 
really a tarsometatai-sns; and the ankle-joint, apparently 
between the tibia and the metatai-sus, is really mediotar- 
sal, as is usual below mammals. See cuts under booted, 
Catarrhina, dvjUUjradc, Equidfc, foot, vxetatar^is, Plan^ 
tiqrada, and Plesiosaurus. 

Ilonco — 2. lu descriptive ornith., tlio shank; 
the part of tho log (proi)crly of the foot) of a 
bird ■Nvliicli extends from the base‘s of the toes 
to the first joint above, tho princijial bone of 
this section consisting of three metatarsal 
bones fused together "and tvith di^-tal tarsal 
bones. Soo cuts nndor hooted, .^rufelhitc, and 
te^rsometaiarsus . — 3, In entoin.: Tliefot)!; 

tho terminal segment of any leg, next to ami 
beyond the tibia, consisting of a variable num- 
ber of joints, usually five, and endiiig sometime^ 
in a pair of claws like pincers, or ii, a sucker- 
like pad, or otherwise, it normally consi=t.^ of five 
joints, but some of these may be very small oi entnclj 
aborted, and in n few insects thtic is only onejoinL Tlie'C 
modifications nre mnch used m cla'-sillcation. 
ly of beetles. (See fnr.-'uZ sii<tcm, under tarsal ) 'J'lie 
joints arc distinpnished liy numbers, tho llr'^t bciiiclbat 
attached to tho tibia(in bek-s sometimes c.illcd tho j 
or jtalma, and in Hies the uielatar'i/'-) 'i ho last joint is 
poncrally tcrminateil by tw o hooks oi claus (.ailed nnocc v 
with a little piece, the onjcliinm, bet\\n.n them nliu-h 
Huxley rejrards as a sixth joint. (Sec vwiuis.) llie t.usi 
serve the same purposes as the f<-(.t of \oit' br.Uod ani- 
mals. See cuts under corn, Krofulu^. nvjb' crtchi t, /'on- 
tamera.nmlTcIraiiim. (/,) Thv la'-t Joint uf :l sjil- 
tlcr’s leg, forniiiig, ^vith tlie pivccihng joint, or 
metatarsus, tlie loot. — 4. The small jilatc ot 
comleuso<l eoiincotivo ti'«uo along tlie tree bor- 
der of the upper and lower eyelid. It is Imi- 
rowed by tlio Jleibomian glands. Also railed 
tarxn/ cartihir/c — Dilated or enlarged tarsi, .sio 
dilnitd.- Filiform, patellate, reticulate, scutate, eti- , 
tarsus. See the luljcctivis —Tensor tarsi, Ildne t s 
imiEele; the t.arsnli'i, ii sinnll imi«ele iicting ujiun the tar- 
Sill cartilages of the ei etuis. 

tartl (tiirt), II, [< JIC. tiirl, < .VS. Iniyt, sliaqi. 
acid, severe ; pcrluip-, witli formative -1, < (< rim 
(pret. tier), tear: ‘-eo funi.] 1. SIkiv|i to the 
taste; aeiduloti--: as, a hni apple. — 2. Fignr.i- 
tively, sharp ; keen; severe; euttmg; hilmg: 
as, a" ftirf reply ; Piet language ; a foig f'lmke. 

The merry Greek, fort \i ui''- 

/;. ./ Il'nu, I ll<K 1 WoO'b. xli 

A (art temper never mellon s u iiii ii.:e 

Irruio, .''keti li.l'.i)(tk, [». VJ 

s^Syn. 2. Sour, ciUHtic. >ee tartiu 'S. 

tart^ (tiirl), V. t. [< tdvO, it.] To luakv acid 
or pifpuint. [Rare.] 

To walk on our own emund a «toinach ect'^ 

Tlie best of sauce to (art our incat-i 

Jian'Iiilji/i, ti. ot Second Epoilcnf Horace 

tart- (tiift), H. [< ME. tarf< = 1). taort = Dnii. 
tirrlc = (t. (orle = Bret, tort* , < OF. f(trf< , var. 
of forte, ionrtr, F. torte, fourte — 'Sii. Pg. It. torfo 
(also iortcro, Florio), < ^IL. torto, al>u torto. a 
cake, tart, also dougli, mass, so called as Inung 
twisted, < ]j. iortd (sc. ptocentu, cake f), fern, ot 
tortus, pp. of (orqun'c, twist: sec tort. The al- 
teration of the radical vow(d (o to a) wa«: prob. 
due to some confusion; liio word i.s now often 
mentally .'is^oeiatcd with turt^, o., some tarts 
(e. g. fruit turts) having an acid tasic,] A pie 
or piece of pastry, consisting generally of fruit 
baked in pa'-te. Compare 
I have, with mnch ado, maintained my hitherto at 
the des-sert, and cv cry d.ij eat tart in the face of m) patron. 

..l(/(/<ooi, Giiaidi ui, No Kx’.. 

Now rulIluK 'ears have weaned us from Jam and ra'^pbeiTj'- 
tart. ' C. S. Calrcrleif, \ isions. 

tartan^ (tiir't.an), n. and o. [Formerly toriauc; 
= tirftnju, firrefrjiu, D. tirtlijii, < F. tire- 

taiuc, tirtoinr, dial. (Ueiievose) ir<d(tinc, iri- 
duinr, tartan (“ liiisie-woolsio,” Colgi’uve), < 
Sp. firilano, a sort of thin silk, a thin woolen 
cloth, ])rob. so called 
from its llimsiness, < tiri- 
tar, tremble, shiver.] I. 
n. 1. A w'oolen or worsted 
cdotli woven with lines or 
stripes of dilTcrent colors 
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crossing each other at right angles so as to form as nn emetic, 
j « .® , , and countei-nnt.ant.— Tartar-emetic Ointment, fete 

a aeniiite pattern. This variegated cloth was formerly 

the distinctive dress of the Scottish Highlanders, the dif- n f r< forfor'i- 1 To im- 

forent clans having each its peculiar tartan. (Seealsocut tartar (tai tar), r. ^ , h.j xu 

under yfaiti.) Morerecently fancy tartans of various fab- prognatc \Mth taitui , administer tartai to. 
lies and witli great variety in the pattenis have been Wlicn I want pbysick for my body, I would not have 
largely manufactured, especially for women’s dresses. j^y goule tartared. iV. li'ard, Simple Cobler, p. 19. 

An elne and anjialfe of blue fartane JoJ)'ne his gowne. Tartar- (tilr'tiiv), H. F. Tarieirc = Sp. Tdr- 
T ..oTTT .^fx,wl 1J71 ^ Tartaro, < L. Tartarus, < Gr. 


Wardrobe James III. of Scotl., 1471. 
Tvow might you see the tartans htave. 

And plaids and plumage dance and wave. 

Scott, L. of the L., ii. IG. 

2. Tho design or *‘set” of tho colors in tho cloth 
known as tartan. Seo set^, n., 14 — clan tartan, 
(lie specific variety of tartan dress formerly w'orn !»y any 
lliehl.md clan. — Shepherd’s tartan, (n) A woolen cloth 
made lnti» small chcokeis of black and wliite. (6) The 
check ]>ecnli u to cloth Also shepherd's 2 >laid . — Silk 
tartan, a silk matciial (or women’s dresses and men’s 
waistcoat'v woven in tlie stjlc of tlie Scottish clan tartans. 


Taprapoi', the infernal regions: see Tartarus.'] 
Same as Tartarus. 

He tooke Caduceus, his snakie wand, 

With which tlie damned ghosts he governeth, 

And furies rules, and Tartarc tempereth. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1294. 

Mar. Follow me. 

Sir To. To the gates of Tartar, thou most excellent 
devil of wit ! Shale., '1'. N., ii. 5. 22G. 

Tartar^, ». and a. See Tatar, 
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II. «. Varieg:ileilwiththecross-bari-eflbauds tartarated (tav ta-ra-ted), n. L< mrtar^- -P 


aud stripes of color ch.araetcristic of the Seot- 
tisb* I-:-' 


otel + -cd2.] Combhied with tartar; pre- 

tartaus, orrvitli jiattvrns of a similar kind, pared with tartar. _ 

Scarce to be known even ions cyo Tartarean, (tiir-ta re-an), a. [< L. Tnidnrcus, 

• ' * < Gr. of Tartarus (< Tnprnpoc, Tarta- 

rus), + -an.] Of or pertaining to Tartarus. 


Tiom the deep heather where they Ho, 

So well was match’d the tartan screen 
M ith Iieatli-bell daik and brackens green. 

Scott, L. of tlie L., iii. 31. 
Tartan velvet, velvet w ith a sliort imp, woven in patterns 
II M. milling Si otihh tai tans. Ihis niateiial lias been fash- 
ionable for w.ii-,tiOiit3 and other wearing-apparel at dif- 
fi mit cpodis. 

tartan- (tur'i.mk u. [Formerly also tartanc; 
< F. tarfaat = Sp. I’g. It. tartana, a vessel so 
called : prob . with orig. adj. term., < ML. iarta 
(of. F. hi} ah' — Pr. Sp. ianda, < ML. tarida, 
tart (a, oilier forms of tarla) = MGr. rapUkc, 
rnfuTiji, < Ar. 
fandah, a 
kind of ves- 
sel spool ally 
adapted for 
transporting 
liorsev.] A 

vevscl iixod 

in llie Mcdi- 
t o rrn n « n n 

lot i-Mni- 

aii'ii bil Jiiid 
ntlior pur- 
pfi^i s. It la 
fnrni^bcd v. Ith 
a '-iiigb' inait, 
on ulmh IS 
iiggi d ii { irgi* 

I item -.ul, and with a liowpprit and foresail. When the 
w md Is aft .1 Minarcsail may be hoisted. 

on till twelfth of licccinbcr, IGOi). I set out from Mnr- 
seillis to (Jeiio.i m .1 Tartanc, and arrived late at a sm.all 
I'reni li jx-rt (.alUd (’a«<5i 


Tartarean sulphur and strange fire. 

His own invented torments. J/i7fon, P. L., ii. 69. 

tartareous^ (tilr-ta' re-us), a. [< tartar^ + 
-c-ous.] 1. Consisting of tartar; resembling 
tartar, or partaking of its properties. — 2, In 
hot., linving a rough crumbling surface, like 
tho ilmllus of some lichens.— Tartareous moss, 
a lichen, the Lccanora tartarca, which yields the red and 
bine cudbear, and is the source of litmus. 

Tartareous^ (tiir-ta're-us), o. [< L. Tartarous, 
< Gr. TapTiipfw;, < Taprapoc, Tartarus.] Same 
as Tiirlarcan. Milton, P. L., vii. 238. 
Tartarian, u. and n. See Tatarian. 
tartaric^ (tiir-t.ar'ik), a. [= F. tartriqnc, < Nli. 
tartancus, < MI., tnrtarum, tartar: seo tnr/orl.] 
Of, pertaining to. or obtained from tartar — Tar- 
taric acid,C 4 lJnOn, the acid of tartar. This acid lins four 
inodiflcations, nil having the same chemical composition, 
but ciiarncterized chiefly by llieir diKercnces of action 
upon ft my of polurizi'd light— common or dextrorotato- 
ry, Icvorotatory, racemic or paratartaric, and optically in- 
active or mesotartaric acid The fiist-namcd is the com- 
mercial article. It ciystallizes in large ihombic prisms, 
tran.'jparcnt and colorless, and veiy soluble in water. It 
is inoiloions, and very sour to the taste. Tartaric acid is 
dilinslc : its salts are called tartrates, and have a most 
rcmaikablc illspositjon to form double salts, such as Ro- 
clielle salts, double potassium sodium taitratc, tartar 
emetic, double potassium antimony tartrate, etc. Tartaric 
acid is found in the free state in grape-juice, tamarinds, 
and many fruits, but chiefly in the foim of acid potassium 
tartrate. It is obtained commercially from this salt, 
called argot, which deposits in crusts from fermenting 
wines. The puriHed salt is called creanx 0 / fnrfar. Tar- 
taric acid is largely used in dyeing and calico-printing, and 
also in intMlicine. 

lUinaiks on Italy (Woiks. cd. Bohn, I 3.')8). Tartaiic-, ff. Sco Tataric. 
tartar’ (tnr'fiir), ». [<OF. (alsoF.)f(frfrc = Pr. tartarint (tUr'ta-rin), >/. [< F. fartarin, a king- 
(iirtati =s tartaro = Pg. It. tartaro, < ML. fisher.] 1. The common European kingfisher, 
tartannn, MGr. TopTopov, tartar incnisling the Atcedn i.spida. — 2. A large baboon, Cynocepha- 
•'iiles of casks; appar. so ealleil for sonic fa nci- tu.s hamadryas. 

fulreason,< L. 7V/r^/n(.v,Gr.T«pr«/>of/rartarus: tartarineM (tiir'ta-rin), n. [< tartar^ + -inc“.] 
'•eo Tartarus. Tho reason given by Paracelsus. Potash, 
beeauso it produces oil, water, tincture, and tartarine-(tur'ta-rin), h. [Also farfcn'Hc; < ME. 
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salt,w}iicli burn tlie patient as 7V(rfanas* does,” 
ih. fvidently imagined; but tho word was no 
doubt connected with L. Tartarus m some vague 
way. It is said to bo of Ai origin, but it could 
not come, except by very unusual corruption, 
from the Ar. word given ns its source, viz. 
Ar. (and Vers.) dxird. ilregs, sediment, the tar- 
tar of wine, tho motlior of oil; cf. Ar. durdiy. 
Pars, durdi, dregs, sediment ; Ai*. darad, a 
slicddiiig of tho teeth, darda, a toothless wo- 
man — referring, according to Devic, to tho 
tartar on teeth.] 1, Imimrc acid potassium 
tartrate, also called aryal or are/of, deposited 
from wines completely fermented, and ad- 
hering to (Ik* sides of the casks iu tlio form of 
a hard crust, varying from palo pink to d,T.rk 
red according as it has separated from white 


tartanu, < GF. tdrtann, <ML. fartarinus, nkind 
of cloth, lit. (sc. paJinus) ‘Tartar cloth, ^ also 
called tartanum, < Tartarus, a Tartar: seo Ta- 
tar.] A kind of rich silk or brocade, supposed 
to bo made by the Tatars, but probably silk of 
China, India, etc., brought overland by thorn to 
Europe. Also called tartariuin and cloth of 
Tars, Compare fnr.sY 1. A fabric of linen ami w’ool 
nseil for linings, etc., w’us also calleil tartarine in the fif- 
tcenth centuiy. 

Item, two quishions of counterfeit aiTcs with my Lords 
annes ; alsoc two pairc of curtaines of green tartarm. 

Test. p. 453. {llallitcell.) 

tartariumt (tiir-ta'ri-um), u. [^IL.: seo iarta- 
r/«c-.] Same as tartariiic^^. 

On ever>' trumpe hanging a broad banero 
Of fine tartarium ful lichely bete. 

Floiver and Leaf, 1. 212. 


or rod wines. Wlien tartar is purifled it forms white tartarization (tiir'*’ta-ri-za'shon), n. [< tartar- 
crystals ha>lng nn acid taste and reaction. This iscream ^ -afiou.] The act of tartai'izing, 01* of 

of taitar, which is much used in dyeing, in cookciy, and fm.fnv 

also In mcditine as a laxative and diuretic. Seccrcaml. - . . . i ^ . 

DcEircoflacrc . . . i,, W.-vct. I.ut the that on- tartanzel (tar'ta-nz). t:. prot.iuul pp. 

crusts economy. l>pi*« tartarizuifj. [< tartar^ + -(:rc.] io 

Landor, Iinag. Conv., Loid Biookc and Sir P Sidney, imprognato with tartar; refmo by moans of tho 
2. An earthy siibstaiico which occasionally con- salt of tartar — Tartarized irpn, tartrate of iron, 
cretes upon llie teedi. and is deposited from Tartariz©-, v. t. See Tatarize. 
tho saliva. It consists of .salivary mucus, ani- tartaroUS^ (tar'ta-rns),_a._ [= F. tartarcxix; as 
inal mutter, and calcium pliosplnite — Creani-of- tartar^ + -oa;?.] C(^ntaining tartar ; consisting 
tartar whey, a Bointion composed of iKitassiuin bitnr- of tartar, or partaking of its ciualities. 
trate two drams .and milk one pint. Tlic whey, diluted XaitarOUS- (tiir'ta-riis), (T. [x Tartar^ + -OUS.] 

(_)f <,v like a Tatar or Tartar; barbarous. 


w ith water, is used as a iHiirctic in dropsy — Salt Of tar- 
tar. See m/H.— Soluble tartar, neutral potassium tar- 
trate, obtained by adding cream of t.artai to a hot solution 
of potassium carbonate till all elfeivesccnee ceases. It 
has a mild saline, soinewlint bllter taste, and Is used as a 
laxative.— Tartar emetic, u double tarti ate of potassium 
and antimony, an imporiant cumi>uuud used hi iiicdioino 


I judge him [Virgill of ft rectiflecl spirit, 
by many revolutions of discourse 
(In Ids blight leasoii’s influence), refined 
Fiuin all the (arfarous moods of common men. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 



tartarum 

tartarum (fiir'ta-ruin), n. [NL., < ML. fnrta- 
rmii, tartar: sob tar/ari.] A preparation o£ 
tartar also called petrified tartar. 

Tartarus (tiir'ta-rus), n. [< It. Tartarus, Tar- 
taros, < Gr. Taprapo;: see dcf. Cf. Tartar-.J A 
deep and sunless abyss, according (o Homer 
and tlio earlier Greek mytliology ns for below 
Hades as oartb is below fioavon. Itwns closed liy 
ndnmotitino antes, and In It Sens Imprisoned the rebel 
Tltnns. I.nter poets describe Torlnrus ns the plnce In 
wbicb the spirits ol the wicbed receive tbclr due piinlsb- 
inent; nnd sometimes (be iinme Is used ns synonymous 
with JIades, for tlie lower world In gcncmi. 

Tartaryt (tiir'ta-ri), «. Tartarus. 

Lnstly the sqnnlld lakes of Tarinrie, 

And crleslyl’eemls of bell bim terrific. 

SjKnser, Virgil’s Onnt, 1. 03. 

tarterine (lUr'to-rin), n. Same as tartarinc". 
Compare tarset" 

Tartini’s tone. See tone. 
tartlet (turf 'lot), II. [< tarfs + -?c/.] A small 
tart. [Karo.] 

“ rnt nuotber tarllel."— " No. no I my grief chokes mo ! " 

tliituer. Lost Days of Pompeii, Ir, IT. 

tartly (tiirt'li), adr. [< JIH. tartty, < AS. tcart- 
tlrc, < teart. tart: soo tart^.] In a lari man- 
ner; sliarply. (n) Willi iicldlly of t.astc. (t) With se- 
verity : In n lilting manner. 

tartness (tart'nos), a. Till' stale or proiierty 
of being tart, (n) Sharpness to the tnsle; acidity. 

Their Imulberrles'l taste does not so genemllj please, 
being III n fninllsb sweet, without any larliirtt. 

/.'erer/e;;, lllst \ lighila, l>. •; 13. 

<fi) Sbnnmess of bancuage or manner: ncertitty; sescrity. 

This >Inn-lus Is grown from man to dragon; . the 
Inr/iiiM of his face Fours ripe grapes Slink, t'nr.v 4.1s 

-Syn. tt| .Uivritp, linrfhnt**. etc. ,*^00 ornnioiqi. 

tartrato (thr'tral). [=z F. tarttuttv: Mr- 
+ -«/<*.] A salt of lavlarh* ariil. Thr 
tnrtntt(."t Itn^c the ccnml foraiula' Mil IliCid^i tind 
M.MiOiOrt, Mherc M n unIv.Mfii! mcinl nt 

t.wUsM 'Jhc f.MM rqifi'^catc*! !•> ilic llr-l fonuuin i\s 
Iiitnt nn ncal rv.nvUuti. A tnr;;** otiiiilKT of (nr* 

(rntv& nri' ktiowtt. 

Tartuffe, Tartufe (inr-tuf'), n. (< l'. Tariuji, 
the tintne of (he principal character, a rcli- 
gious hyiiricrite, in the eomedy •’Tartufe." by 
Sloliere’.j A hypocritical preteinler to deso- 
tion ; a hypocrite, 

TartuliisH, Tartufish (tnr-tt’tf'ish>. a. (< Tar- 
liijjt. TarluTi. + -i.v/it.] Ilypocrttical; hypo- 
erltically precise in l■ehario^. (Ifare.) 

<f(Nl lictp tirr. sii*l I , Mm‘ lit \.\\s, or 

tartu/i*U natit or oM uom.nii. tccttiiMilt aintti 

(liv oci’n«>ii>a ftH wvW iti)H K 

Slrr$tf, htJtl slounu*). |». .*1. 

Tartuffism.TartuCsmttnr-tuf'tr.tu), a. (< 'lat- 
taffi. Tarttfif. + -isni.] f'luiiluct or charaeter 
liki' that of TartitfTe (nee Tartufit )•, the prac- 
ticea of a hypncritical devotee, 
tarve (tarvi, a. [I’rob. u var. of ’tirrr, n., < 
lirrt.r.-. ceeforre.] A turn; abend; a curve. 
Ilartt'tl. [tibsidete or jiroviiicial. ) 

1 can't Fa> innch for jenr nve, rtnuiger. for Ihl- to Ire 
has no tnrre to l. J r <'-ys*r, o.rt. lljo ntng-. It 

tar-VOtcll (tar'vech). a. Same as Ian". 
tar-Wator (tar'nu If-r), II. 1. ,\ cold lufusiou 
of tar. formerly a fasorite remedy for many 
ehronic alTeclions, e".peeially of tin- lungs. 

A wife's n tirng now int re fur toiler, with every striae 
antler lli.isen, tint notiiHt) t.skes it 

.'/itr;./it/, Till* \tn> to beep Him, I I. 
1 freely own that I Fiisptet far nnlrr I- n pittas eo. 

Dp Dcrletfil. 1 Irst better to Tlnnttas lYlor .m ttie \ Irtnes 
pif Tar toi/rr, s It, 

2, The tarry ammnniaeni waterobtaiiieil in tlie 
process of gns-maiiufaetiire. 
tar-weed (tiir'wfol). a. Any one of various ghiii- 
ibilar, viscnl, ami heavy—centeil plants of the 
getius Mailia, of (ho .similar Ih 1111 : 1111111 , or of 
Criiiililia, otherwise cnilcil iiani.jif.iiil. 
tar-well (liir'wtd), II, In iias-iiiiniiij',, a rocep- 
(aele in whieh is eollcctcd the tarry liipiiil 
wliieti sppnratos from the gas when it Iintvcs 
(he eonilciiscrs. It contains water, through 
which the gas is mailc to pass, to cause it to 
give up its imniiritii's. 

tast, a. A Midillc Knglish spelling of fri.s.sl. 
tasar, » S.amc as lii.'isir. 
tascali (tas'kal). It. [Also tasrall: < Gael, fr/i.s- 
r/rri/, the finding of aiiylhiiig that has liecn 
lost (> taisitcalaili, a spy. hetrayer). < tai.iij. a 
pledge, slalto, treasure: cf. tai.iii, lay up. hoard, 
bury.] In ticulhiml, in the sbvcutconlli cen- 
tury, a reward given foriiiforninliuii rcgartliiig 
caltlc that had been carried oIT: to lake this 
was looked upon ns treachery to the clan, (lom- 
paro btarUnadl. 

tascal-moneyt, n. Same us tascal. 
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tasco (tas'ko), «. A sort of cl.ay for maktifg 
inclling-pots. 

taselli, n. An obsolete form of iea:ct. 
taseometer (tas-e-om'o-tf-r), n. [< Gr. rdo/f, a 
strotcliiug, tension (< Tcireiv, .strotcli: sco feud, 
thiu^), -b iitTpor, ineasuro.] An instrument for 
moasttring strains in a structiiro, invented by 
Stcinor of Vionua, it gives Its tmltcatloas by (ho 
tones of a wlro eo nttached ns to bo subjected to (ho strain 
under consldcrntlou. 1!. It. Knipht. 
task (tnsli ), «. [< Hind, tush. Ids, brocade.] A 
.silk fabric in witich gold or silver tliroad, or 
both, aro nsed in great abundance: it is a va- 
riety of tlio Idncob. Also lass. 
tasimotcr (tu-.siin'c-tt-r), «. £< Gr. Taaic, a 

streteliing {i rtlrtw ( 1 / roe, Ttr), strolcb), + 
lilrpor, moastu'p, stiindard: sco meter.] An in- 
stnimont dovised by Edison for dotocting ini- 
nnto changes of prc.ssnro nnd Hicreby small 
variat ions in temperature, it depends on tho de- 
creased electrical resbtnnco of soft varhoa when snlijccted 
to hicre.asetl pressure. Tlio dlmlnlshett leslstaneo enuses 
Increased ttowof nn electric ctirrent. whieli is detected tty 
a delicate gatvanometer. Sco micrutaninflcr. 
tasimotric (Ins-i-met'rik), a. [< tnsimrtrr -b 
-If.] Of or jierininitig to tlio meiisnrement of 
prc.ssurcs; also, of orperlniningto tlie tnsime- 
tor.— Taslmotrle surfaco. Si-eFiicAjee. 
task (tusk), II. [< MM. ta.sl;, lasl:r. < OP. tasijiic, 
tasrhr, taclir, P. Iiirhc, a task, < ML. laxa, by 
laolntliesis, tasca,tt tax, task: scetox.] l|. A 
lax; an u-.sessmcnl ; nii impost. 

1 prey fled seadyow ttie Holy Host ninotigo yow* In the 
rarlcttietil Howse. ntid rattier (lie Devyll. wo Fey. then 
j e Fliiilil graiite eiiy mure ftisty/s. Daitm Drtlers, 1 1 1. M 
Caimtus . . . gnaiited to Hie Iiitialiyt.aiuiles Hiernl 
gre.at freilain, nnd tpiyt tlieym of nt kyiigly fmte or trite 
ule i'titt/iiii. t’linnileles, ec. 

2. I.nliiir imposed; espceiiilly, 11 definite ijtiiin- 
t ily «ir timimnt <if tiibor; worlc to be done , one’s 
stint; tliiit whieh dntv <ir neec.ssily imjioses; 
iluty, or duties collceitvely. 

Ve Fliall mil iiiliilsli ought Irniii your liricks of your 
ilally fii't Hi. v. 1I>. 

Speetfieully — 3. A lc.sson to be leitmed ; n por- 
tuili tif •.ludy impnsed liy a (caeher. 
r.fl*tKiiis ttie itreldiis te tliclr fosls repair, 

1'hi‘Ir ItiHiks «if Ftntiire Fiiiall they take tii liaml 

Slatiainir, Sche*diu(t(ieis 

4. Work umlerlaken; an iimlcrtnkiiig. 

Hiin <i|i III plr.as|iig rti<tF we wtar the day’ 

Tit .linns, 1. 17. 

I lie tine tiling lint lit tic feivlr>-ii It* liitelleelnal pvtFelis 
Is net (It Knew their enii rti«t. or (i» take ttieir liluis Iriini 
•itlirrs r.inmi’ii, I'ngtlbe Slaae l.nw. 

5. Iturileiisome employmctil ; toil. 

W liy Fiicti Impress lit Flilpwrlclits. wlie'eFiiie fiol- 
(lie s net dhltte (tie Mlliil.ay fielii (tie weeka 

.s'Aiit . HnmhI, I. 1 7.'.. 
Heasy, Ilrasy Is tlie rust, 
tiejelrss I. 1 SV .III IsrIllg. 

/.’iinis. Illy (he hae I Ilfeli. 
At task, represisl , lil.amril Sia*iifriot ISeine eilllleiis 
el shskspere gise of fiot lit I..Mr, I I. .a'O | -To tako to 
task, le call te nreeniit , ti poise, rvprliiimet 
air- Iliynes t.n.t |-M.r itiadame lessrsdy f« tail ter nd- 
milting sneh n man le tier 11 — eitildle-. 

Tlinckmip. I’lilllp, rxl. 
task (li'isk). e. I. (< ME. ’fii'/'«ii, < tip. ■■fiiM/nir, 
lasrla r, impose a tii>.k npoii. iiNo liilior. < fii.'i/ne, 
la.i'lir, a ta.\, tusk: see last:, 11 , <’f. lax, r.] I|. 
To tax : eliarge. 

In -lierl time ntler, lie stc|Mi-sd ttie King .... 

.\iel. III (lie iicsK e( that. Oist it Hie witele Ftnte. 

.s'Aat , I Hsu. n . Is. a Pi 

2t. To lake to (.•i-.k; eliarge with somelhiiig. 

Heir me. givat I’einpey , 

If thy great FpIrIt viit tivar. I tiinst f.o( ilive, 
then linsl mv-t iiiiiietdy retili'd iiicef my slcteiy 

t'tftrhrrkaiid «m*t/iery, false Hnv, 11. t. 

3. To impo.so a task upon; ns-ign a delinito 
amount of labor to, 

.\ tiars ( s|.|tiaii Hial ’a rn-t'if to mow 
Hr all er t«*e Ids litre .s’/.ii».. Cur , I. .1, ,'r.l. 

Hrlnni, mill, to divert lliy tlieiiglils at Imme, 

There fn-l lliy iiialilA. nml exercise Hie Imim. 

Driiiti'ii, Iliad, sl. ls|. 
1 fei I an iiiignveriiatile Interest ntswit iny IiorFCs, or my 

f igs, er my plant a; I mti fnreeil. nnd ntwaya was fnreeit. 
ofii't myself up Intenii Interest forniiy hlglier otijes'tA. 

.Vi/if/iri/ Smith, To I'rniicIs .tellrey. Sept. a. Iso), 

4. 'I'o opiircsswilhscvero oroxcc.ssivo Inboror 
exertion; occui>y orcngiigc fully, ns in a task; 
biinlen. 

We mitilil 111* 

Itcfiirc wc ttcar lifin, of Himv (lihiRA of wbTcIit 
Tlinl our UioUf;li(p, conccrnini; ntid rmncc. 

ShaK\, Hen, V., I. 2. 0. 

tasker (Iuh'IvCt), u, [< ME. tnsl'cr, (n^tjear; < 
4- -rri.] If, All nssesHor or regulator of 
tnxcH. 


tass 

They had aho ten yEdllcs, IVijiA'w* or Judges of thoMor* 
ket, one of ivhlch was ol the rricsUy stocke. 

Pttrehns, rilgrlmage, p. 113. 
Besides the ahovc outlay, there were the usual tithes 
and taxes to he discharged. 13s. Cd. only was paid for 
l*10th at Axford; but on several occasions yvo ilnd the 
tafkers nt Llttlccoto taking count of tho com stock, for 
which service they were paid by the owner at Ccf. per day. 

/T. Uatl, Society In Ellttbcthan Age, II, 

2. Ono wlio imposes a task. 

But now to task tho tasker, 5/iafr., I*. B. L., II. i, 20. 

3. Ono wlio performs a task, or pieco of labor; 
in Scotland, often, a laborer who receives his 
wages in kind. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

lie Is a good dnys*man, or Journeyman, or tasker, 

Jtev, S. M'ard, Sermons, p. 105. 
Old Martin, that Is rnyffliX-crandlhclndy’s sextant, was 
driving out (lie cows to the pasture. 

Seott, Monastery, Till. 

4. A thre.sbor of grain. [Obsolete or prov, 
1‘lng. and Scotch.] 

0, ho thou A fan 

To purge the chaff, nnd keep the winnow’d grain: 

Make clean thy thoughts, and dress thy ml.x’d desires : 
Thou art Heaven's tatker, Quarles, Emblems, II. vll. 4, 
lie suld A ntnntlll linf, nld and hare, 

|And) A (lain, ns ho a taskar ware. 

JJarhmtr, Bruce (E. E. T. S.), v. 318. 

5. A reaper. [Prov. Eng.] 

tasking (tas'king), w. [Verbal n. of iasl\ r,] 
Task-work. 

Wc have done our ta/kinff bravely, 

With (he (Iicws of Scottish men. 

J, S. rdaclir, Lays of Highlands, p. IKI. {Knci/c, Diet.) 

task-lordt(tnsk'I6rd),n. Ataskmastcr. [Rare.] 

They latiour hard, cat little, sleeping teas, 

N‘(» foojicr layil, Imt thus (heir Tatk-iortlt press. 
S!ilve*ter, Ir. of Hu Bartas's Weeks, ti., Tlic I.awe. 

taskmaster (tnsk'mfiK'tir), », One who im- 
j>osof< n task or burdens with labor; ono whoso 
function it is to assign tasks to others; nn 
ovor.socr. 

And (he tnAinatters hasted (hen), wylng, KuIlU your 
work«, jitur dally ta«K«. Ex. v. 13. 

All la, If I haw grace (o u«c 11 ao, 

As ever In luy great Task Master's eye. 

.ViVfon, Sonnets, II. 

taskmistress (lusk'mi.s'lrrs), ii. A womnn 
wlio imposts n task, as in a lioit.soliold. 

0 wining slaves to Custom old, 

Hevcrc f(TsbjiiVrr<*, yc )our hearts have sold. 

S/teUey, Itevolt of Islam, xl. 17. 

task-work (task'wiTk), «. l. Work imposed 
or performed as a task. 

I or mo^i men In a hraren prison live; . . . 

Wllh heads heat o’er (lieir loll, they languidly 
Their lives to some iininennhig fafhmrk give. 

.U. Jniftit, A Summer h’Icht. 
2. Work done by (bo job or the piece, ns oj)- 
jjosod to timc*\vork. 

taslctt (tas'h'l), a. [Apjmr. < fUAvr- + -/rf, but 
prob. nn error for k/.vvef.] Same ns fas^rt, 
Iblch'pleecs of steel, then tennnl tablet*, met (tic tops 
of hU huge Jack tioots. Scfft, Legend of ^lontrose, 11. 

Tasmanian (tas-ma'iii-nn), a, and u. [< Ta.s- 
m/iiiiii(sei'di'f.) + -mi.)" I. a. Of ov pertaininp 
to Tasmania, or Van DiDinon’s Lund, nn island 
ami vuloiiy bidoni'iiiH toGreal llritain, situated 
Miutliof .Xustralin; imlini'uous to'rasmniiia. — 
Tasmanian cldcr-trcc. .sccAimiiip-piim.— Tasmanian 
cranOerry, a muvli.lirauclivil provlralo stiruli, -lFfri4oma 
hiiiiurn.iiin. 111 Hic /.’;wcrii/e.T, fiinmt In .aiiHralla nnil Tas- 
imnl 1 , tiearliiu nn eilltile ilritiiarcotia fnill.— Tasmanian 
curr-mt, n Iirctly evcruroeii Im-Ii, Ltuminpiin Dlehtl. of 
Hie l.’p'irridr.T, livarliii; Aplkes ol Fmall ulillc llowcrs (ol. 
Iiiwvit liy eilllilv livrry-Hke ilriipvA.— Tasmanian dovil, 
Hie iu«liieila«}iire .sec Siren;i/ii/iiF.— Tasmanian dog- 
wood, a coiiino-Uc Aliniti, Dolfprilin rnticinn. found ill 
Tnuiiaitla nml AuHralln.— Tasmanian honeysuclUc. 
.See hmic'iiurktr, 2 —Tasmanian byaclntb. Sec Thetp. 
iiiiirii. — Tasmanian Hronwood, See iramroei/.— Tas- 
manl-m laurel, a Flmili (-omctlmcs a lree\ .liwpirna 
iitiiititiitnaif. of the SiiTi/rnpnrrtr. wIHi ilark-ureeu plos.-y 
(nil luv. and nliuiidnut drooidua racemes of white llowers, 
—Tasmanian mountain-myrtle, a rulaceous shnth, 
/’/ii'tfih'iim (/,’n'o.feiimii) inonfaiuan . — Tasmanian myr- 
tle. .See /’ii;an.—Tasmanl.m popper. s.ameasjv;';>er. 
friv, 2.— Tasmanian plum. See yiiiiiii — Tasmanian 
rope-prass. .see /.’v-fio.— Tasmanian sassairas. .scc 
.tuaratiaii ranafrai (a), under rani\fraii , — Tasmanian 
Etlnlcwood. Same ns rimkitmii (t).— Tasmanian wolf, 
Hic Hiylaeliiu dnsyiirv. Scc Thittacinur. 

II. II. All iailubitaut of Tasmania, 
tasmanite (las'maii-il), n. [< Tasmania (sco 
dcf.) + -ill-,] A’ Irnu.slucont rcddisli-browii 
fossil rcsiii, occiirriiij; in small scales or jdalcs 
oil tho Jlcrscy river, Tasmania, between flic 
layers of a roeic eontaiiiiii;; nliimiim and ferric 
o.xid, forming from 1)0 to -10 per oout, of tlio cn- 
1 ire dopo.sit. 

tass* (las), II. [< JfE. tassr, tas, taas, < OP, (nnd 
P.) /n.v, a lionp, pile, stack; of Tout, origin; cf. 
A.S. "tas (Somiior; proj). "I.rs, if it existed) = 
D. las t= MLG. tas {lass-), a mow, = OUG. "xas 
(ML. tassia, tassus), a heap; cf. Gaol, dais, a 



tass 
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taste 


mOTC of hay or corn, = Ir. dais, a heap, pile, 
rick. = ‘W. (/«s, a heap, stack, rick, mow.] 1. A 
iieap ; a pile. [Ohsoloto or prov. Eng.] 

To ransftko in the tas of bodyes dede, 

Ilem for to strepe of barneys and of wede, 

The pllours diden bisyncsse and cure 
After the bataille and disconflture. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 147. 
Ther lay of paiens mani taree, 

"Wide and side, more and lasso. 

Arthoiir and Merlin, p. 2lf). (nolUicelL) 

2. A mow. Ralliwell. [Prov. Eii".] 
tass" (tas), )(. [Formerly also tas.se; < F. tassc 
= Sp. torn = Pg. fa^a = It. torro, < Ar. Pers. 
Ids, a cup, gohlot.] A drinking-cii]) or its con- 
tents; more especially, a small draught of li- 
quor; as much as may bo contained in a wine- 
glass. 

Out ]ms lie ta’cn his poor bluitlle hc.irt, 

Set it in a fo-wd o' gowd. 

Ladye Diamond (Child’s Rallads, II. .193). 

The Laird . . . recommended to the veteran to add a 
taM of brandy and a flagon of claret. . 

Scott, Legend of llontrose, v. 

tass^t (tas), ». [Also tassc; < ME. ''lassc, iac]ir,<. 
OP. tassc, prob. also *tascc = It. tasra, a pouch, 
pm-se, prob. < OHG. tasca, JIHG. tasrhc, tesche, 
G. tasclic, a pocket, pouch, = Icol. tad.a, a 
pocket, pouch, chest. lienee ta.ssct. Cf. satire- 
tash.2 Same as fnsset. -Vm-t/i, tr. of Plutarch, 

p. 212. 

tass* (tas), a. Same as tash. 
tassago, a. [S. American.] In South America, 
a preparation of dried meat. Compare jicimiu- 
caii. 

tassal (tas'al), n. In arch., same as tarscl. 
tasset, ». See tasst, ta.s.s", tassS. 
tassedt, «• [ME. : see to.w/'.] Adorned with 
tassels. 

by hir pirilcl hecnp n purs of Ictlier, 

Tassed [vnr. targeted] with silk nml pcrleit ivltli latoim. 

Cltaucrr, Miller's Talc, 1. 0.'*. 

tassel* (tas'l), v. [Also dial, tn-scl : < ME. tas- 
sel, irreg. tarcct, = MEG. tassri, < OF. tassel, a 
fastening, clasp, F. tasscaii, a bracket, ledge 
(ME. ia.sscllii.s), = It. lassriln, a collar of a clonk, 
a square, < L. taxilliis, a small die. dim. of Idliis, 
a knuckle-bone, a die made of the kmiekle-bono 
of an animal.] 1. A pendent omament. eon- 
si.sting generally of a roundish mold covered 
with ttvisted thfead.s of silk, wool, ole., which 
hang do'wn in a thick fringe. The mnUl b some, 
times omitted. Tlie loose tuft tenninatlnp it may lieof tiie 
finest raveled silk, or of stout twist. s of goltl or nlhcr wire. 
Tassels arc frequently att.achcd to tlic conicr- of cnsblons, 
to curtains, walklng*c:ines. iimbrelladiandles sword-liIUfi, 
etc., but are (1S91) gradually pa.s«ing out of use. 

Item, J. prikking hat. covered with blake felwet. 

Item, Ij. tarcellyx on hyrn be hyndc. 

Parian Lrttrrn, I. 487. 

A large leather purse with f.ilrc threadon tax''cU. 

Greenr'g Vision. 

2. Anything resorahling a taspel, as tlio pen- 
dent head or flower of somo plants ; specifical- 
ly, tlio staminnto inflorescence at the summit 
of the stalk of Indian corn (maize); also, lo- 
cally, the hunch of so-called “silk” protruding 
from the top of an ear of maize. 

And the maizc-fleld grew and ripened, 

Till it stood in all the si)lendotir 
Of its garments green and yellow, 

Of its taf'irU and Its pliunagc. 

JjonrjJclloxc, Hiawatha, \lll. 

Tlie special object of the experiment was to study the 
effect of removing the larfflu or male flowers from tlic 
stalks as fast as they npi)eare<l. 

Firrt Annual Report of Kamar Kxpcrimnd Statinn. 

3. In hcr.j a hearing represoiiting a tassel, usu- 
ally or. Its use as a separate bearing Is derived from Its 
constant appearance in connection with armorial niaii- 
tle.s, robes of state, and the like. 

I’crhaps the first appearance of a tasgcl on a mantling is 

on a monument to Ilarsyck In Southacrc Clmrdi, 

Xorfolk, 1381. 

Tram. Ilivt. Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, N. S., V. 43. 
4t. EcdcS; a small plate of beaten gold or silver, 
Hometime.s jeweled, sewed on the back of abish- 
op’.s glove. Itncl;, Church of our F.nther.s, ii. IGE 
— 5. A small ribbon of silk sewed to a book, to 


Neuer bc-fore this mantell bo tasBellcd shall it not 
hange a-houte my nekke. Merlin (E, E. T. S.), iii. 620. 

And the hills o{ Pentucket svere tasselled witl\ corn. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, i. 

2. To remove the tassel from (growing Indian 
corn), for the purpose of improving the crop. 
First Annual Iteport of Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

II. wtrm\!i. To put forth a tassel: said of 
trees or plants, especially of maize. 
tassel“t, An obsolete form of teazel. Palla- 

(liusfy Hushondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 191. 
taaseP (tas'l), v. Same as tusalc. Scott, 
Heart of Mid-Eothian, li. [Scotch.] 
tasseHt, Same as tercel. 

tassel®, «. In arch.^ same as torsel. 
tasseled, tasselled (tas'ld), p.a. 1. Furnished 
or decorated with a tassel or tassels, or ■with 
something resomhling a tassel. 

Or taxielVd horn 
Shakes the high titicket. 

Milton, Arcades, 1. 67. 

The orchard bloom and tasselled maize. 

Whittier, Songs of Labor, Dcd. 

2. In hcr.s adorned with tassels; having tas- 
sels hanging from it: said e.specially of a hat 
used in the arms of ecclesiastics. Thus, an .arch- 
Iti^'hop’s arms are ensigned or timbered with a green hat, 
tasseled in four rows, 1,2. .3, ami I. Berry. 

pec. maze, fir, that coat. 

Pte. She bears, an ’t please you, argent, threeleeks vert, 
In canton oi, ia^sellrd of the llrst. 

B. Jomon, Staple of News, iv. 1. 

tassel-flower (tas'l-flou'''er), n. 1. An annual 
composite garden flow’d*, ICmtlia sagittata {Ca- 
ralia cocciuta). It has rayless tasscl-forracd 
o! augo-s(*arlot heads, nearly an inch broad. — 
2. A shrub or tree of the genus Inga. 
tassel-gentt, tassel-gentlef, «. See tercel 
tassel-grass, See Puppia. 
tassel-nyacinth (tas'Mii*:psinth), n. See hga- 

i'iuth, 2. 

tassel-stitch (tas'l -stieh), n. A stitch used 
in eifdnonlery, by which a kind of fringe is 
produeod: open loops are made of the tlircad, 
which are aftorwanl cut. 
tassel-tree (tas'l-trd), «. Either of the shrubs 
(iarnjit rthptico and (r. Fremontii : so called in 
alhision to the elegant drooping catkins of the 
male plant. 

tassel-worm (tas'Uw’erm), «. An early gonora- 
ti<m of the boll-worm, or corn-car worm, W’hieb 
feeds on the tassels of maize in the southci’n 
United States. See holl-icorm. 
tasset (tas'et). w. [< OF. iassette, a tasset, dim. 
of tassc, ii pouch: sec In urwor; (a) A 
splint of steel of w’hich several ^ 

form tlie skirt, depending from 
the <*uirns'< in the complete f 
ariimr of the fifteenth con- 
tury, before the introduction \y\ — i 
of tiio base. Compare great jU/ 

hragucttCyMW^XcYhragHcttc. {h) 

)>!. A sot of similar splints 

fonning tlio iiroteetion for the 

front of the thigh in tlio armor Ktsfl 

of tlio sixteenth and seven- ^-4 

teenth centuries, the lowest 

piece being sometimes larger 

tlian tlio Olliers, and forming 

a solid plate of eonsidorablo size. Sec UtWe. 

The tassels continued In use until Into In the seventeenth 

ccntnrj', forming part of the suit of armor known as the 

eorfrlfit, and so formed ns to meet tlic lop of the military 

boot. Also tayff'ttr; called also tarn, tar.te. Sec also cut 

umlcr Almain-rirrt. 

tassette^ (ta-set'), ». [< F. tassette, dim. of tassc, 
a cup; see A small cone of earthen- 

ware, three of which are used to support a pot- 
tery vessel in the kiln, replacing the stilt or 
triangle. 

tassette^f, [OF.: sec ffii'-srh] Same as tas- 
set (IP. 

tassie (tas'i), n. [< F, tassc, cup: see tass^.'] 
A drinking-cup. [Eowdand Scotch.] 

Go fetch to me n pint o’ wine. 

And All It In a silver tassie. 

Burm, My Bonny Mary, 


be put betw’ocn the leaves. 1C. Phillips, 170G. 
— chain tassel, a group or cluster of metal chains, or 
strings of disks or plaques, fonning a sort of tassel, as In 
some head-dress ornaments. Lane, Modern Kgyptlans, 
p. Cl.— Pestoon-and-tassel border. See /t’^rfoon.— 
Tassel-fringe, a name given to a fringe composed of 
separate bundles of threads or cords tied to a braiding 
or gimp.— Tassel pond'weed. Same as ditch-grass. 
tasseli (tas'l), r.; prot. and pp.* tasseled, tas- 
scllcd, ppr. tasHcUng, iassclling. [< ME. tas- 
scllcn; < tasseP, n.j L (runs. 1. To attach a 
tassel or tassels to; decorate ■with tassels of 
any kind. 


tastf, V. and v. An obsolete form of tastv^. 
tastable (tiiB'tn-bl), a. [< tastc'^ + -able.'] Ca- 
pable of being tasted; pleasant to the taste; 
savory; relisbiiig. 

Their di.stlllcd oils arc fluid, volatile, and tastable. 

Boyle. 

taste^ (tfist), V.; prot. and pp. tasted, ppr. tast- 
ing. [Early mod, E. also fast; < ME, fasten, < 
OF. taster, F. idler = OSp. Pr. tastar It, 
tastarc, touch, handle, probe, test, try, taste, 
for *iaxitarc, a now iterative of L. taxare, touch 


sliaiply, < iangcrc, touch: see tangent, and cf. 
tax, task."] I. trans. If. To touch; test by 
touching; handle; feel. 

That ilke stoon a god thou w'olt it calle, 

I rede thee, lat thyn hand upon it falle, 

And taste it wel, and stoon thou shalt it fynde. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 503. 
Loth was that other, and did faint through feare, 

To taste th’ untrj'ed dint of deadly stecle. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. iii. 34. 

2t. To prove; test; try; examine. 

Lat us wel taste him at his herte-rote, 

That, if 80 be that he a wepen have, 

WTier that he dar, his lyf to kepe and save, 

Fighten with this fend and him defende. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1993. 
Sir, no tjTne is to tarie this traytour to taste. 

York Plays, p. 323. 
Come, let me taste my horse, 

Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 110. 

3. To test or prove by the tongue or palate; 
take into the mouth in small quantity, in order 
to try the flavor or relish; specifically, to test 
for purposes of trade. 

For the ear trieth words as the mouth tasteth meat. 

Job xxxiv. 3. 

Wherein is he good, but to taste sack and drink it? 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii, 4, 501. 
Young Peter Gray, who tasted teas for Baker, Croop, & Co. 

ir. S. Gilbert, Etiquette. 

4. To eat or drink; try by eating or drinking, 
as by morsels or sips. 

A thing with bony thou devyse . . . 

Wlien oon hath tasted it, anoon his cure 
Dothe he to bryng his bretheren to that feest. 

Palladius, Uusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 14G. 
I did but taste a little honey with the end of the rod 
timt was in mine hand. 1 Sam. xiv. 43. 

She [Queen Isabella) wastemperate even to abstemious* 
ness in her diet, seldom or never tasting wine. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 16. 
Some little spice-cakes, which whosoever tasted would 
longingly desire to taste again. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 

5. To perceive or distinguish by means of the 
tongue or palate; perceive the flavor of. 

I am this day fourscore years old ; . . . can thy servant 
taste what I cat or what I drink ? 2 Sam. six. 35. 

6. To give a flavor or relish to. [Rare.] 

Wc will liavc a bunch of radish and salt to taste our 
wine. D. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 

7. To have a taste for; relish; enjoy; like. 

I Iicarmy former book of tlie Advancement of Learning 
Is well tasted in the universities here. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Pref., p. xi. 
It was our first adopting the severity of French taste 
that has brought tliem in turn to taste us. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured ilan, iii. 
TJio Squire . . . regarded physic and doctors as many 
loyal churchmen regard the church and the clergy — last- 
ing a joke against them when he was in health, but im- 
patiently eager for tlieir aid when ani^’thing was the mat- 
ter with him. George Eliot, Silas Marner, xi. 

8. To be agreeable or relishing to; please. 
[Rare.] 

Nor doubt I but in the ser^’icoof such change of dishes 
there may be found amongst them, though not all to please 
every man, yet not any of them but may taste some one or 
otherr palat. 

lleywood, Ep. to the Reader (V’orks, ed. 1874, VI. 90) 

9. To perceive ; recognize ; take cognizance of. 

I do taste this ns a trick put on me. 

D. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 8. 
Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 
llis works. Coivper, Task, v. 779. 

10. To know by experience; prove; undergo. 

That lie by the grace of God should taste death for every 

man. Heb. ii. 9. 

If you taste any want of worldly means, 

Let not that discontent you. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 

11. To participate in; partake of, often with 
the idea of relish or enjoyment. 

A holy vow, 

Never to taste the pleasures of the world. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 3. 68. 
And I believe that even tlie poor Americans, who have 
not yet tasted the sweetness of it [Trade), might b>- allured 
to It by an honest and just Commerce. 

Dampicr, Voyages, II. i. 116. 
lie ffistcrf love with half his mind. 

Tennyson, In Slemoriam, xc. 

12. To smell. [Now prov. Eng. or poetical.] 

T can neither see the politic face, 

Nor with my refln’d nostrils taste the footsteps 
Of any of my disciples. 

Middleton, Game at Chess, Ind. 

13t. To enjoy carnally. 

If you can make ’t apparent 
'J'hnl 3 oil Iiavc tasted her in bed, my hand 
And ling 3 otiis. Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 4. 57. 



taste 

So Shalt thou he OespIsM, fair maid, 

AVIicn by the sated lover tasted. 

Came, Counsel to rvYouii;; Maid. 

II, iutrans* If, To touch; fool for; explore 
hy touching. 

Merlin Icldc Ills heed In the dnmescls lappe, and she 
be*can to taste sollly till ho fill on slcpc. 

.I/rr/m (C. E. T, S,), III. CSl. 

2. To try food or drink by tho Hfis and pnlnto; 
out or drink a Httlo by “way of trial, or to tc.<it 
tho flavor; tako a tnsto: often with 0 / before 
the object. 

Tliey pave him vinepar to drink mlnplcd >vlth pall : and 
when ho had tasted thereof, he would not drink. 

Mat.xxvll.3l. 

For ape but tastes 0 / pleasures, youth devour.^. 

Vrf/den, Epistle to John Drj’dcn, 1. 01. 
Our courtier walks from disli to dish, 

Tastes for Ids friend 0 / foul mid llsli. 

Imll. of Horace. IX. vl. IW, 

3. To have a sniaok; have a pnrlioulnr flavor, 
savor, or relish when npiilied to tho organs of 
taste: often followed l>y oj\ 

How tastes It? Is It biller? Hen. VIII., II. X 

If yourlmtter, when It Is melted, tastes 0 / t«ras«. It Is 
}cun master's fanli, n bun 111 not allou you n sliver mure* 
pan. Str{ft, Advice to }lervanls(Co<»k). 

4. To have pereoption, oxperienee, or enjoy- 
inenl: often with o/. 

<> ta-te and see that tlie L<trd Is pood. !’«. xvxtv. S. 
ronnrds die many times Itrfitre their deaths; 

The saii.int never ta*te of death b»d once. 

taste* (liiM). II. (< MK. ^l^^ fi/sfr. < Ob'. tft\t 
= It. t4istn, touch, feeling; from the verb: sot* 
Utsft I. I'.l If. The net of e\ntnining or in<inir- 
ing into by any <»f the organs <»f *»onse; tin* 
net t»f Irxing or testing, ns !i\ obsorvalioii or 
fet*U!ig; henet*. e.Nperienet*: e\peritiieiit : test: 
trial. 

Ae Ksiide Ulltc |e«»min»in sense) conoth of ntk>tinrs 
Mjtes, 

of lir>«bUs mi«l of bestes, of Oi^V« of trtutiie, and of 

dtte>tts, iVoirifoiiMlti III l.d 

I bopv* fi»r m) brother •* lustineation. In* node (bU |.i 
pb'ttinp letterl tml aannss^-t) orfaff^-of tii> sirtin* 

.s'Artl , 1 1 .ir I IT 

2. Tilt* net «»f tasting; gustation, 

The sneetcM lionet 
Isloatieonic In Idsouti di Ueioii«ne*s 
\t)d In (be bi«fc tonfotinds (In •«(•)•< tlti 

.sAut . i;.nnd.t . 11 1.1 

IIm (ndt 

of tli.at forbidden (fee, nliosc tn«ir(.d ta**e 
flroupbt dtatb tnto (he oorld, an*l all onr ooe 

MtUon. V I. . I 'i 

3. A partieulnr M*iisalioiH*Neited in tin* organs 
of (n**l(* by Ibe eontnet of t*<*riaiti solubh* and 
snpnl tilings: savor; flavor; lolish: ns, tin* tu^O 
of llsli or Iriut; an tinplensant tn'ti 

Thel lllshl Imii of rlirht pt^ele tit*f. and d«lje|ous (o 
innnnts invte. .V«n*/*eiff<*, Irnvl*, p ‘JT l 

b there any fade In the sthlh of an tpp' Jid*sl. C 
Tinieit have l»et n sarloti*!} <las«l(led On* *'f lheino*( 
lOefnl elassiiicatloiis |s Into mh 1 1 l•llll r. neld and latlne 
tn*tee. T‘» est Ite the n n* itlon, ►ul»*‘laiie, > iiiust I** sotn 
Ide In (lie lluld of the mouth linolutdi snlol.inci «. oto ii 
tirouphl Intocontaetiilth (tie («*npne. piv< il** (ofrtUnps 
of touch or of (entpenituo, but « \< 11* no nnV 

J'nefie Urxt .Will, ^o 

4. The sense by wliieh tin* ll•lls!l or savor of n 
tiling is jiereeiv^d wln*n it is brouglil into inn 
iiiedinte eontnet with spennl organs situatod 
uilliiti the eavityof the mouth. Tht«eorvan«nre 
the p.ipUhe, or prore««< s on (to* dorstitn or ^nrf.ice of the 
tonpiie, the i-ofi leilalv, Hie lonstls. nn*! Hie iippi r part of 
the piinr)’nx,olnlou.s!> fo dl«ij,*i^id as (of. ike 1 irlj topni* 
zanee «if I'nlntances nliottl to Im* dltoiid, an<l to ait as 
^entlnel.s fur tile retnalndirof the ntlim nt.ir>* canal, at Hie 
entrance of which Hu> nrv fltnntid The toimue Is (d^i 
fttpjdlei wilti ncraas of common reieatlon or loiuli, find 
In Mime i.arcs It la didlcult to dlstinpalsb beta 1 < n Midi n 
fciisiHon mul that nrldiip from Hiv exirtl'e of Hic retet 
of taate 

.Second c)d)dl«liticss and mere oblivion, 

Sans tccHi, Mns e)cs, cans taste, miis escratiihip 

Shak , As )ou Mkv h. 11 7. ItVl. 
The wretch may nine, while to Ids uniH, ta*fe, >lphl. 
Mie liulds a pantillscof rich dclldd. 

Coir;w*r, Hope, 1. f-P. 

6. Iiitelleelunl dif>eornmon( or appreeinlinn; 
relish: fondness; prodileelion: formerly fol- 
lowed by o/, now tiMtnlly by /or. 

Ihe Taste of lUanty and the Itdlsh of what Is decent. 
JuH, mul mniable perfeetR Hie cbnmcter of the Hcntle' 
man and the Mdlioopber. 

tShn/te^tsunj, Ml«c ItcflecHons, in. 1 
HIr fccllnp for tlowera was vciy exiiuMte, ami reiined 
not Eo much n fn«/c as an cinoHrui. 

//rtuf/ionie, Seven Hnlilcs, X. 
Tlie first point I shall notice Is the pre.al snrend of Hie 
taste/or Idator}* which has marked the period. 

Stuhh% Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 4.^. 
6. In csihciicSf llio fnculty of diseornlng with 
emotions of plcnsuro beauty, grace, congruity, 
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proportion, s)TnTnotry, order, or whnlovor con- 
stitutes oxccllenco, purlictilurly in the fino arts 
and litoraluro; that fnculty or susceptibility 
of Ibo mind by which wo both porcoivo and 
enjoy wliatovor Is beautiful, harmonious, and 
truo in tho works of nnturo and art, tho por- 
coption of theso qualities being attended with 
nn emotion of plensuvc. 

That wc thankful should he, 

Which wc of taste niid fcclliip are, for those parts that do 
fructify In us more than he. Shak ,, !«. J*. L., Iv, 2. 30. 

Taste, If It mean nnythlnplmt a paltry connolRscnrsliIp, 
must mean n penend RusceptllillUy to (ruth and noble* 
ness; n senso to discern, mul n be.art to love mul rcs'cr* 
cncc all beauty, order, poodness, whercRoever or In wbut* 
soever forms mid nccoinpanlmetit.s they arc to be Rcen. 

C(ir/>/ff,Ocrman Lit. 

Perfccl taste Is Hie faculty of reccivliip the prealest 
pos.slblu pleasure from Hioso matcrLat sotiicea which arc 
nttinctlvo to our inoial nature In Itaimritynnd peifec- 
tiun. lie who tccelves little pleasure from theso sources 
wmilR tade: lio who rt'ceivea pleasiiic from any oilier 
sources has f.alse or l»ad fas/c. Jturkin, lleauty, 1. 

7 . Manner, with respect to wlm! is pleasing, 
liocoming, or in agreement with tho rulo.s of 
good hcliavior and social propriety; llio par- 
vndtng air, the clioicM* of eoiidilions and rela- 
tions, and thog(*neral arrangemetti and trent- 
luont in any work of nrl,by wliicdi esthetie per- 
ception or ih(t lack of it in llio niitsl or author 
is ovim*(‘d; style ns nn expression of propriety 
and flini'.ss: ns, n poem or music composed in 
good fov/e. 

TIu-re 1 r also a t.arpe <dd m»*qtic Hint scemR to have 
been a eliureb. mul n new one In n v«t>* p««»il taste. 

Description of Hie Ea«t, 11. II. Cl. 

(%m«tiler the exact Rinse In wlileti a work of art Nsild 
to be **|n ptHul or bad ta*te ** tl doi4 tud ttu.in Hiat It N 
true or fuDe; that It U be.uiHfitl or ttph . but that It 
dots or does not eonipb tllhirwilh the lawH of ehoiee 
whti h me <nforetd I*) cetintti niiHtrsof life, or HieInMis 
of mtiul prtMlueed b> » pirlleulnr sort of I'diteatlon 

Mtolcrn I’.ilnttr^. 111 . Iv. f.. 

8 . A small porlloii given ns a s:im])le; a m«>r- 
sid. jiit, or sip In^^ted, (*iilen, or drunk; hence, 
gem*raUy. something perceived, experienced, 
eitjov etl * or sfilTerod. 

chc us a ta*U ««f >our«|itatlt> ; emue, a pa*‘b*n» 
Ate ^)Hee!l .vAnt , llmidet, 11 C. tr*.k 

lit smlld b» «ee Ids merr> )otinpin«n 
H'ld ptdteii n Ol»V of (he (|e, Iloeii be.it* n). 

/fetdoiid lA/ /.‘••rwf (I hlld r Itdlatb, V. v*nl) 

In Hie NorHiof Eoplnnd . It l« rn«tone«rv to pm 
(he bus n ta*te of aU Hk cd.'ibbs and drlnk.ibb s pie 
p ue»l (t»r a fun* r.d. .Y. nn*f V . *111 ser., .\. ’XV* 

Ol. Seeiil ; «idor; smell. 

\ (atdll nt.u<(, all of trht jiier. 

IViurdurt idtottt all wlthtwlpbt .Mimbttr, 

I'tiat Miolt |sA MiH (be. mim Ills fall sw«te, 

UHh (a»*e (ttr (o (toieiie (be I daill a1*>iUte (to be per* 
«< ii(«l all atiout Hi* tntdi 1 . 

/A »no*'e»n eR 7Ve»/ ( E. E T. S ), 1. ley.s. 

CorpUrclCSOf tantC. SMnens.#if»Mb*rt/e which 

see under e*»r/*n»7«'> Out Of taStC, tiinidc to «il‘cern 
of n ll'li «|tt.dni» s tir (1 ivofs. 

The oilier Iwtb- will |•r**notlnf ( >our eothc (»• be >ir>* 
po^ei. ami jotir nd«tri -swill soiia-*. Hnt Imt iiiouHi I« 
onf 1 / ai«v, .Se*i« .\d%hv loStrv.u»ls(r«-ilnnii) 

Toonc'fl taalC, lotoie^llkhr.:. aprei.dde, accipl.ible. 

Tluy who lobild ttllli stoiidtr li«*w intieli In* t it njsin 
all «»ee.C'|t*ns when liD dlnior was 

/;• *treU. Jobn«*»n, an. KVO. 

Now,Mr«, Dincle, Mr ITstfnl I'le.rlir) Is an auHiorb* 
»/••ll^oWIl(rt•f^. .sA«Tohoi. Ibei'iiile, I. 1. 

~ SjTl. 3. .Mier, /7n*or, .s'i»oi/'t Is Hie pen* 

< r.d wortl, »<» f.ir as (h* •» le* l*i*b |s 0 * 10 « riii»l a*. Hie 
be#** of an apple mi) bep*****!. Ind sinnip, w«>od( ruHi), 
tie .v.iror .and iii.o np)dt loHu Rtie* ofbi»Vorlo 
Hnt tif siiiii) Saf-r In bi*fe peiumll) appllts t«» fmid, 
iiiil Is oHurw |se nib* r Indetlnlle a-, (otb uvi n M»»'r t«f 
p.irlic In R<»u|» yVaf"!’ Is pfitt rally p«nm|, lau suidvHiuis 
bn<l U lx «*f(en Hie pre*tomln.atliip natitnd bev ns. Hie 
/arnf of (»nes.«rlel> «>f aplde Is iimre nnrktd sir more p:d* 
at.iliU* Hnn Hnt «»f aiioUirr. Is a s||pht bi'f»*,tir, 

llpur.nHrth.n f.aint umll peiurdlj Hiertsiili tif sonu** 
Hilitp not <ilsapretabIea«M(d !<» (betblnp sshb b Is (asttsl 
or Rinelled as.nrwnirAtif saiiUlalnle«*er«am, nmiorl i)f 
R'dt in Hie Rea breere, C. Ttef**, .Vro^iAihb/ Is ne* 

Use, tieeidlnp, ciu«»s|np, clMtipInp. anaiwliip, etc.; >♦•«•#* 
Ai/ifi/ Is pi'xlte, (be iHtwtr (o ft«l, suMtptibliny of Iin* 
pre— Inn, as fioin Hie oeawHfiil —7. To*te,Jud‘naenK .\s 
etiiiiinrttl wlHi tade ahta^x Implhs tsHuHc 

R**n«Ilinity. n Reuse of HielM'attHfiil.and n |>*»wer of eboi*— 
lup.arr.inplin; e(c,.lnnre«*idsnces»IHiIlRlawj» Jvdmnetd 
is puiel) IntelbeliMl. A pt^Ml hoAmwiif ns t«» cIoHibu; 
ttceides wpel) a« («»()ualtly, ssKii nferenee (odimiblllly, 
ssnrniHi and pmeral tconomy, pikhI fade as toebdblup 
deebles apree.ably as to colors*, Rhape, etc., with refeniiec 
(o npjseantnce* 

taste- (liisD.'i. plripimli-rmo.] Xarrowlliin 
sill: rililioii. 

If . . . JIr..S.Im.niiyfn'frflicMlll<iMlci'iiiL'Iiyn‘iiil- 
liiK itii* IiaU n yiird, iic» iiinlUT «t wlmt !■» it lit* not 
Mitel:. /■’. .1.1’. llarnnnt, i|iintril In Ilnvcn (Conn.) 

ll’itllailliim," .\iirll Iblli, Itfl). 

tasto-area (liisl'ri'rv-ii). ». A puslatory urea ; 
im extent of wivfaeo of llie toiiciio nr ii'tsoeinto 
slnictiire.*: inwliicli minify nerves of f;iiKtatioii, 


tasto 

and in irliicli tlic sense of tasto resides or tlio 
faculty of tasting is o.xercisod. 
taste-bud (tiist'lnid), ii. One of the peculiar 
ovoidal or llask-sbapcd bodies, composed of 
modified opitUolium-colls orabedded in tbo opi- 
(bolium, covering tlio sides of tbo papilbo val- 
latm, and, in man and some other animals, also 
upon tlio opposed ivalls of tlio vallum. They 
aro boliovod to bo special organs of tasto. Also 
called tasic-biilb, tnstc-gobtet, giislatori/ bud, 
taste-bulb {tast'bulb), n, Saino as iustc-biid. 
Kncyc. Brit., XXIII. 70. 

taste-center (tiist'.son'tOr), ». Tim gustatory 
nervous center, located iiy Jferricr in the gyrus 
iincinatiis of tho brain. 

taste-corpuscle (trist'k6r'’pus-l), «. Seo cor- 
piisclc, 

tasted (tfis'ted), rt. [< fr/.v/ei -i- -c(?2.] n.aving 
a tnsto (of tills or that kind); fl.avorcd: chielly 
ill compoiiiid.s. 

Ill tilt* place are excellent oysters, amall and well (o'fol 
like our Colclic.stcr. Jlnlyn, Dlarj", Anp., ICl.a. 

Itcynnil tlic castle |at Amilro) llicre .are two springs ol 
111 taftrd salt water. 

PocorJiC, Pescrlptlon of the East, II. 1. SID. 
tasteful {Ifist'fiil), (I. [< fn.v/rl -h -/ill,'] 1. 
Iliivingan agreeable tnsto; savory. 

TiiUr/iil licrlis llial tn tlicsc gardens rise, 
M'lilclitlie Mild soil wllli milky sap supplies. Pitjic. 

2. Capaldo of discerning niid enjoying wliat is 
siiilnhle, henittifiti, oxeellciit, noide, or refined; 
possessing good taste. 

llIsMs/e/i(I mind enjoys 
.Hike the cniniilleatc cliarms, ulilcli glow 
Tliro* the wide taiupeape. 

J. a. Ciiiptr, Power of Harmony, 11. 

3. Chnrnelerizedliy Ihoinlhieiieeof gnodtnsle; 
)irndin'ed, conslrin’led, iirranged. or regtilafrd 
in ncrnnliinfe ivilli gmid Itmlo; elegant. 

Hit fonilnrss for llowcrs, nnd jewels, nnd other ffisfe.fiff 
ornament.s. Irriny, Alhamhra, p. 

tastefully (Insl'fid-i), ndr. In a tasteful niaii- 
nor; iiitli good taste. 

tastofulness (tnsl'fnl-nos), n. Tlio state or 
<|imlily <if being tasteful, 
taste-goblet (la*-i'gob'Ict), n. .Same ns fiixtr- 

liiiil, 

tastolesstti'istTe.sj.n. [<!«.«// 1 -f-iw.] Hav- 
ing ni> taato. ( 0 ) r.xelllng no si ii'alloa In the orpaai 
•d l.e-le; laslphl: n«, n finW."** mi diclae. 

A llao, hrleht, srailel imndiT, . . . oilotless nad Inilr, 
if* I’, ,v, /7iiiroote*;«ei(i (i.lli tleeenahil revision), p. ISO. 
II') tnripihh'ot Iho sense ef t.a<te: ns, the toagncMlica 
fiirrid Is m-irly M»f" f,«s. (e) Having no power of giving 
plei-ine; stale; In-lphl; anlntcrestlng; thtll. 

.•■iDve jou lost my cle.ir Mother, yoar Time has heen so 
hi ivy, so loaelj, nnd so lo’irtfn, 

.llfrtf, ('onselons I/ivcrs, 1. 2. 
(it) Not In nceonlnnee with Ihe inlncIpUs of gwol t.a.«le. 

.1 mlh' nnd n InU .■! hotels nnd eottage^ . . . nil Ham- 
log, hi.hf"*eari>viiterV nrehlli etare, gal with paint, 

C. I>, H'orosr, Their Pilgrimage, p. 00. 
(s) l>i-lilaleof the )»>nerlnnpprrel.alci<i cnjovwhat Is 
eves Hint, heantltnl, or harmonious; having had nr false 
taste ns. a fodr/sss age. 

Pit I must inform yon, to your great mortincatlon, that 
sour l.oril-hh» Is nnlvt rs.iHy ailmlriol hy this taiUlc<i 
i’lople. Sirtft, In I'.Uls's Ml. Letters, p. atC. 

tastelessly (irisl'!i*s-li). m/r. In n (nstoloss 
mniincr. Imp, /hVf, 

tastelessncss (irivl'Ics*n(*s). n. The state or 
pnipcrty of hoini: la*4tcU*sj?. in any sense, 
taster I'tas'tcr), a. (a cup); < 

fn.vh 1 + -f rl.) 1. Ono who tastes. Spccincally 
- (ft> Ihu' wbi>*o tluly It D to teH tlie miallly of finnl or 
(Irliik b} lasttuf:it luYure Rcrvhu; U to biR master. 

Shall man prc'Uim* b» he my msistcr, 

Who's but III) caterer mul bt*frr^ 

Sirift, ltbblle\ Iv. 

(A) Hue RkiUril III tIDHuRuDhInt; Hie ()uaIIIU'3 of liquors, 
tea, etc., by the taste, 

Alnajren', Rearchcr«, br>frrj« of wluc, customers of 

yiiieteetdh Centurt/, XXII. 773 

2. An implom(*nt liy which a small sample nf 
nnythin;; to li(*tast(**(l isnuinipulalofl. (n) in Hie 
w Ini**tnuh% A RllviTor Fllver^jilateil cup, very Rhallow, mul 
baviuK on Hio iKitlmn one or more bo«i^cR: Hie re'IecHon 
ol the Uriit from thc«e helps the (.aster to jtul^’cof (be 
quality mul n::e of thu wlue. 

Tadvitr, a l>tvll cuppe Co Cast wyne— t.a«se n pouster Ic 
Hill. p 270. 

(A) A plmlebshaped tool by which n small piece of cheese 
can be tirawn from tlie cenlcr of Hie mass. 

3, A liydrocy.sl i>f somo polyps*. 

Alternatlnp with Ihe poIyi)Iti‘s nt Intcrv.ah alonp (he 
polypstem nre fuuiul very curious hoiUcs called tasters. 

Stand, yat. Hist., l.m. 

tastily (tas'ti-li), a(h\ In a tasty manner; with 
Eood tnsto. [Collo(|.l 

tasto (tas'to), «. [It.; sco Same ns 

4 (h).— Tasto solo, In tnwnV, one key at a time: 



tasto 

n direction used in thorough-bass, indicating that the 
given bass is to be played alone or in octaves, without 
cliords. Abbreviated t. s. 

tasty (tas'ti), a. [< tasted + -i/l.] 1. Having 

good taste, or nice perception of oxcollcnce. — 

2. In conformity to the principles of good tasto ; 
elegant. 

It is nt once rich, tasty, nnd quite the tliiuK. 

Gotdsaiith, Citizen of tlio World, Ixxvii. 

3. Palatable; nice; fine. 

Tile meal . . . consisted of two small but tasty dishes 
of meat prepared with shill and served with nicety. 

Charlotte Bronte, The rrofessoi-, xxiv. 

[Colloq. in all uses.] 

tat^ (tat), ti. I pret. and pp. tatted, ppr. latliiiri. 
[Also tatt; perhaps < Icel. ticta, tease or pick 
(wool), < teftt, shreds, etc.: see tate. Cf. /tif- 
fin;/.] I. traits. 1. To entangle. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 2. To make (trimming) hv tatting. 

II. iiitran.’t. [A sense taken from the noun 
fattiiitj.'] To work at or make tatting, 
tat- (tat), n. [A childish word, a var. of ifiitf; 
see ffnt/l.J Dad; father. [Prov. Eng.] 
taf'l (tat), V. t. [A var. of taji--, ef. lit fur tat, 
ovlg. tiji for tap.'i To touch gently. [Prov. Eng.] 

Come tit me, come tat me, come throw a kiss at me 

Dehkcr anti nvielrr. Northward IIu, ii. 1 

tat* (tat), a. A dialectal variant of that. 
tat^i hat), It. [Appar. ahhr. of fnfferl.] A rag. 
[Cant.] 

Now, ni tell you about the tat (ran) pathrier.s . hujlmt 
mgs they call it, hut I call It bounchin iieoidr. 

.tfayfieir, London Labour and Loudon I'nor, I. nil. 

tatl' (tat), t>. 1 . [< tats', „.] To gatlior rags, 

[Cant.] 

lie goes talliiiyantl hiUy-hnnting in the eountrj’ (c.ither. 
ing rags .and buying old metal) 

.Vayhete, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 117 

tat® (tat), «. [Hind, tat.] In India, cloth or 
matting made from different liher.s; especially, 
gunny-cloth. 

tatl (tat), 71. [< Hind., Tclngu, etc. 

pony.] A pony. [Anglo-Indian.] 

OldOhjTkins . . . rode about on a little lul,.iuestlonlng 
heaters and shikarrics. 

r. .ttaiion Crair/ord, .Mr. Isaacs, lx. 

tatat (tii'tjl), II. nV. African.] In IVest rVfrieu, 
the rc.sideiice of a territorial or village cliief- 
tain. Imp. Diet, 

tata® (tii'tii), II. [S. Ainer.] A shruli, Dii{/< lu'i 
.siipra-axillaris, of Brazil, hearing a fruit of good 
size. 

ta-ta (tii'tii'), iiitcij. A familiar form of saluta- 
tion atinarting; farcivoll; good-by. 

And so, ta-ta. I might ns well have stayed away tor 
any good I’ve done. 

It. L. Stnenson, Treasure of I mncliard. 
tatao (tii-til'o), II. [S. Amer.] A South Ameri- 
can tanager, Calliste tatao. 

Tatar, Tartar® (tii'tiir, tiir'tiir), ii. and o. 
[As a long-established E. word, Tartar, < I. 
Tartarc = Up. Tdrtaro — Pg. It. Tartaro=D. 
Tarlaar, Tarter = LG. ('<. Dan. Tartar = Sw. 
Tartar, Tartarcr,cie,,K MD, 7Vir/iirii.s (also 7iir- 
lariiiiis, OF. Tartariii), a Tatar (ef. P. Tartarn 
= Sp. Tarlaria = Pg. It. Tartaria = G. Tar- 
tarci, < MIj. Tartaria, Tartary); an altered 
form, believed to be duo to confusion with L. 
Tartarus, hell (a eoiifiision reflected in tlie al- 
leged pun of the French king St. nonis. “Well 
may they be called Tartars, for their deeils are 
tho*so of fiends from Tartarus''), the true form 
being •Tatariis (though this is not found, ap- 
parently, in medieval use), = Russ. Tatariiiu, 
Pol. Ta'tar, etc., = Turk. Talar, < Pers. Tatar, 
Tatar (Chinese Tali-tar, Tali-tieti), a Tatar. In 
recent E, the form Tatar, as earlier in F, Ta- 
tarc = LG. G. Dan. Tatar = leel. Tattarar, ph, 
etc., altered in ethnographical use to suit the 
form of the original word, has been used for 
Tartar in the original sense (def. 1), but not in 
the other senses. Tlie derivative words Tar- 
tarinn, Tartaric, etc., are similarly altered to 
Tatarian, Tataric, etc.; but the corresponding 
form Tatanj (= G. Tatarci) for Tartanj has 
been little used.] I. «. 1. («) A member of 
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tatter 


Greye clothis not fulle cleno, 

But fretteeJ fulle of tatarwagges. 

Jioin. of the Rose, 1. 7257s 


modern ilanchus), who also established a dynasty, called 
Kin (‘golden ’), and are hence known as the Kin Tatars; 

(.‘0 the Kara-Khitai (or black Tatars), a remnant of the 
Khitans, who, when their empire was overthrown by the /'fo.f A'r):;) « fS. Amer.l One of the 

Judii, ckupifd westward and founded an empire wliich tataupa tta I.l M), K. Lo- j 

Strctclied fiom the Oxus to the descit of Slianio, and from South Amci le.m tinamous. Cl ypturus tataupa. 
Tibet to the Altai; (4) the Onguts (or white Tatars), tate (tat),?J. [Also tait; <Icel. tseta {Cl. eqiuy. 
(6) 111 the middle ages, one of the host of Mon- tmtingr), slwcds’, cf. Sw. tdt, a strand, twist, 
gol, Turk, and Tatar ■warriors "who swept over filament: see frtA.] A small portion of any- 
Asia under the leadership of Jonghiz Khan, and thing consisting of fibers or the like: as, a tate 
threatened Europe, (c) A member of one of of hair or wool; a iaic of hay. [Scotch.] 
luimcrous tribes or peoples of mixed Turkish, tater (ta't6r), n. A dialectal or vulgar form of 
Mongol, and Tatar origin (descendants of the potato. 

remnants of these hosts) notv inhabiting the tve met a cart laden with potatoes. “Uncommon fine 
steppes of central Asia, Russia in Europe, facers, them, sir!” said the intelligent tradesman, gazing 
Siberia (the latter with an additional inter- at them with eager interest. JV. and Q., /th ser., XL 29. 
mixture of Finnish and Samoyedic blood), and (tath), n. [< ME. taih, < Icel. tadh = Sw. 

the Caucasus, such as the Kazan Tatars (the fiial. tady manure, dung; cf. Icel. tadha, hay 
remnant of the Kipcli.aks, or ‘Golden HordcOf 
tlie Klim Tatars in the Crimea, the Kalmucks 
or Elouths (who are properly Mongols), etc. 


Sw ifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. 

.S/mi , M. N. D., iff. 2. 101. 

As when the Tartar from his Russian foe, 

Ry Astiac.an, mer the snowy pl.ains, 

P.etiies J/if/on, P. L., X. 431. 

2. A sat ago, intraclabb) person ; a person of a 
keen, imlablo temper; ns .ipplicd to a woman, 
n -.hrew; a vixen: as. she is a regular Tartar. 
[In this senwo nol altered to Tatar.'] 


^ ^ dung; cf. Icel. tadha. 

from the’bomo field, the homo field itself; lit, 
‘that which is scattered’; cf. OHG. aita, zota, 

G. zotc, a rag: see fcdl.] 1. The dung or ma- 
miro left on land where live stock has been fed. 
Also tcathc. [Prov. Eng.]— 2. Strong gi’ass 
growing round the dung of cattle. [Prov. Eng.] 
tath (tath), ti. f. [Also tcathc; < Icel. tcdhja 
(= Norw. tedja), manure, < tadh, manure: see 
tath, 71 . The same verb in a more gen. sense 
appears as E. ted: see tedh.] To manure, as 
a field, by allowing live stock to gi’aze upon it. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

1 hv vuner.il l.iul know 11 Dr. ITmiln’s father also, who Tatiailist (ta'shi-an-ist), ii. [< Tadian (see def.) 
liken ISO ti.nl bcvii a colonel In the famous old Peninsular -|- -isf.] One of a Gnostic and Eneratite soot, 

Iirmj "A r.irfnrtliatfellownas, and no mistake !” said foPowers of Tatian, originally a Christian apol- 

tlu food Oillcer. Thackeray, Pliilip, xiv. ^ disciple of Justin Martyr, hut a con- 

Pciliiips tills diseoiiboliite suitor, wliosc first wife liad ° ; about A. D. 170. 

been ,1 liat is popularly ciiUcd a Tartar, studied Mrs.Vini- V®" t® 

deleiir s charaeler with more attention than tlie rest tatlet, tatlert. Old spellings ot tattle, tattICI . 

Whgtc Melville, White Rose, II. 1. tatOO, V. feeo tattoo^. 

To catch a Tartar, to lay hold of or encounter ft person tatOU (tat'd), n. [< F. iaton = Sp. fafo = Pg. 
Avlu) prove<i too strong for the ftssftllftiit. tatu, (. S. Amor. taiii.'} Au armadillo; specin- 

II. a. < M' <»r pertniuing to a Tatar or Tartar, cally, the giant armadillo, Tatiisia or rriouo- 
or tlio Tatars or Tartars, or Tatary or Tartary. douia gtgas. Also tatu. 

—Tatar antelope, th< ealgn. Sec cut umkr 5ai^a.— +fttouav (tat'o-a), ». [S. Amor.] A kind of 

tattu. a armadillo, Dasypiis tatouaij or Xemirus nnicinc 

sable svi MiWv ins. See out under Aciiiinis. 

Tatare Hill ii-n'). "• [XL. (Lesson, 1831).] A tatOU-peba(t,at'o-p6''bii), ii. [S.Amcr.] Same 
genii'- of I 'olvtiv'-ian birds, the typo of which i.s as peha. 

T. liiiiairastiis of the Society Islands, of war- tatt, ti. Sec fufL 

tatta’i, II. Same as daddy. Mtnshcii. 
tatta® (tat'ii). It. Same as tatty”. 
tattepi (tat'fcr), II. [Formerly and dial, also 
totter; < ME. "tater (only as in part. adj. tatcrccl, 
latird, tattered, and appar. in tatarwag), < leel. 
tdtiirr, tottuTr=z Norw. totra, also taltra, tiilire, 
= ^^JG. taltercn, LG. taltcrn, ph, tatters, rags. 
Cf . tottcrh, totter'^.] 1 . A rag, or a part torn and 
hanging: commonly applied to thin nnd flexible 
fabrics, ns cloth, paper, or leather: chiefly used 
in the plural. 

Tciir n p.issloii to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears 
of the groundlings. * Shnk., Hamlet, tik 2. 11. 
Time, go liaiig thee! 

I will hong thee, 

Though I die in totters. 

Dcitker and Ford, Sun’s Darling, i. 1. 

2. A ragged fellow ; a tatterdemalion. 

Ht'j. .Should the grand Rufflaii come to mill me, I 
Would scorn to shuttle from my poverty. 

Pen. So, so ; well spoke, my noble English taller. 

Jlnndolph, lley for Honesty, ill. 1. 

tatterl (tat'f'r), v. [< ME. ^tatcrcUy in tlio part, 
adj. taicred : seo tattered.'] I, traus. To rend 
or tear into rags or shreds; wear to tatters. 

A Lion, that hatli tatter'd beer 
A goodly neifer, there n lusty Steer, . . . 

Strouts In Ins Rage, and wallows in his Prey. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Decay. 
To tatter a kip. See the quotation. [Slang.] 

^fy husincss was to attend Idni at auctions, to put him 
in spirits wliun he sat for his picture, to take the left liaud 
in his chariot when not niled by another, and to assist at 
tattering a kip, as the phrase was, when he had a mind 
for a frolic. Goldsmith, Vicar, xx. 

II, iiitrans. To fall into rags or shreds ; be- 
come ragged. 

After such bloody toil, we hid good night, 

And wound our tattering colovirs clearly up. 

Shak., K John, v. 5. 7. 



tilev-liko chariictor, relafod to the warblers of 
1 iio genus Acroccphalits. Seven spccic.s nro describctl. 
Tlie l»c8l-knowti Is that nhovc nainod, formerly called fom/- 
billed thrush (Latham, 17b3). Also Talarea (Kcichcnbach, 
15^19). 

Tatarian, Tartarian (lii-. tnr-ta'n-an), n.nmiii. 
[< Talar, Tartar, -1- -iaii.] I. a. Of or portain- 
iiiK to the Tatars or Tartars — Tatarian bread. 
S.vmc ns Talar bread (wlilvh see, under hrcn./l),— Tata- 
rian buckwheat, see /■’iiOT'vriim.— Tatarian honey- 
suckle. sii:/.imv««r/rjfr, 1 .— Tatarlanlamb. Sccayims 
Hcyllnciis, undvr oyiiiM.— Tatarian maple, a tree, Acer 
Tatan'cuw, nf RiiH'.ia and tempernte ABln.— Tatanan 
oat Sev oat, 1.— Tatarian pine, the Tnurian or je-i- 
shlv Iliac. .Sue Cm-siam pine, andcr j/ind.— Tatarian 
Bouthemwood or -wormwood. Same ns santonica, 1. 

II. II. 1. A Tatar or Tartar. 

Two Tarlariaiis (In n of the King’s Statdc were sent for ; 
hut tliey weie .able to answer nothing to puiposc. 

Milton. Hist tioscovia, v, r,03. , 

2t. thief [Cant.] [Inthi.ssensoonlyTor- 
tarian.] 

If any thieving Tartarian shall break in upon yon, I 
will with both hands nimbly lend a cast of my ofllce to 
him. 


The Wandering Jew tiwo). tatter® (tat'fir), V. i. [< ME. tatcrcii, chatter, 

filiin Tatars in northern Manchuria, and the Tatarize,Tartarize^(t!i, -,tHi ta-i-i/.),!.!., piot. 


Tnleryn, or inueiyn or speko wythe owte resono (or 
S^..; and Dam’ians in northeastern Mongolia, 487. 

’ ‘ The Tchuvftshes arc a Tafarized branch of the Fiuus of [1 rov. Liig.J 

Rncgc. Itrif., VIII, 702. tatter-^ (tiif ' i’t). [^ 


were (I) the Klillans, who inOW con([uerc(l China and set 
up a dynasty there (called tlic Liao) wliich lasted until 

when they were conquered by their rivals; (2) the Niuchi, „■ ,, 

Juchl, or Jurchln (the true Tatars, nnd the ancestors of tlie taxarwagT, «• 


the Volga. 


Hallilvell. 
Ono who 


[ME.; cf. tatter^.] A tafct(!v{?). tuls, w inukr-s luff, ing. 



tatterdemalion 

tatterdemalion (t.at''''L‘i’»(lo-mri'liou), ». [Early 
mod. E. also iattcrdcmdUioUy tattcrdcmdlcan^ 
tottcrdcmalioii, taffcrtivinllion : appar. a fanci- 
ful term, < fatter'^. TIio terminal element is 
obscure; tho dc is perhaps used with no more 
precision tlian in hohhlvdchojf, and tho last ])art 
may have been orig., as it is now, entirely 
meaningless.] A ragged fellow. 

Those tattcriimallwns will liavc two or throe hoj-ses, 
sonic fourc or five, ns well for seivicc ns for to cat. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. ‘10. 
Why, nmoiiR so innny millions of jicoplo, should thou 
niul I onelv be misernulo tottcrdcmaliona, rag-n-inunins, 
ami lowsy ilesperntcs? 

Massinger and Dckkrr, Virpln-SIartyr, ill. 
1 Gent. Mine Host, what's here? 

Host. A Tattcrdemalcan, that sfayes to sit at tho Ordi- 
nary to day. 

Ileiftcood, Itoyal King (\\’orl\S, cd. Tcarson, 1871, VI. l\\). 
battered (tat'erd), a. [Formerly and dial, also 
tottered ; < ME. totered^ tatird ; < tatter'^ 4* -rd-.] 

1. Eent in tatters ; torn; hanging in rags. 

Whoso gannent was so totter'd that It was c.aslo to num- 
ber every thred. /..»//'/, I'ndymion, v. 1. 

An old book, so tattered and thumb worn “that It was 
ready to fidl jileeo from ideeo If ho illd but turn It <ivor." 

Soulhet/, Ihniyan, ji. -(5, 

2. Dilapidated: sliou ing gaps or breaks; jag- 
ged; broken. 

Ills sjre a soutcre >-'»uU'd IsulUedl In grees, 

Ills teeth ulth toyllngc (pulllngl of lether tittered as a 
siwe' Piers I'liunnan's Crede (fk 1'., T. S ), 1 Tr»:k 
I do not like ruined tattered eoltairc"* 

tfaue Att^teii, St-n^e and Scn''lhllUj, xvlll. 

3. Dressed in lallcrs or rnf,--: rnofred. 

A bundled nml Hftj tattered pntdlgals, latelv come from 
h'\ine kieping. oVoU . l lien IV., iv ;>7 . 

tatterwallop (tarer-wol-op), «, [< ini/,,-' + 
triiUdji, ‘liuil,’ ii'-od ficnriitively, Mlntler’ ( f). ) 
Tatters; rap's in a flntterinc stale. [Seoteli.l 
tattery (lat'OT-i), n, [= led. Idtnifir = Hi. 
hiUnii; ns dtter' + -.v’.] Alionndinp’ in lat- 
ter': very rap'Ked. 

del black, tatterg wig Carlute, In I’ronde, 1 

tattie, a. Si‘e foffy-. 

tatting^ (tat'ing). Ji. [Appar. verbal n. of fufi, 

• •ntangle, heuee ‘weave,’ ' knu ' (f),j 1. A 

kind <if knoltrd woi k, dmu* with eidltm or liin'ii 
I lii'ead with a slnit I le, reprotlucing in inak«‘ and 



1 OTlIt,. 


app<-ar.ino«- tho gimji larrs .u- kiM«it»-d larrs of 
tin- siNlrcnt h •■I'lit ur \ , Jiinl usi-d for doilio^. cul- 
lar-.. I niiimiiig^*, ole. 

Ilitw oiir f.ithiTs Til. MI i.'L i| w ilbtoit ( r<>« lu t ]■« a w oiidi r , 
blit I belli > e Millie Ill ill ami f< i ble Mib«t Kate i ^I'tti. d III 
tliiir time uiukr tin n une <>1 tnlitii i 

(ii'irar .laiiit'h III penl.'iiiee, 111 

2. Tho ai’t of making Mi»-h ho-o. 
tatting- (tat'ing). n. [A eori'upt ion <if taflii^, 
.-ULTgestod b) Ilia tfiin/^ . \ Saiiioas hitti/'’^. 
tatting-shuttle Mnl'ing-vliut 1), n. A shuttle 

iisfil III iiiaking latliiii;. 

tattle (tat'l 1 , r, : pret. and pp. tottUd, p]>r. tot- 
tliiif;. [< M I'k "idtthii (< tdfelii, gabble as 

ji goose, tattle), a \jir. of tottnii, eliatter. = 
Ml), fafrioi, sjioak slirilly, sound a enl! or blast 
on n tnim]M*t. I>. tott n o, stammer ( > 1 1 . totti ni, 
jiratth-), rtf.: see tdt(<r-. t’f. tiith^.] I. in- 
tniii!^. 1. Tojirale; talk idly; use many words 
w’itli litth- meaning; jiratlle; ehatlrr; ehat. 

When the balie sliall . . begin to tattle and call blr 
.Mamma A.i/h/. I'apbiieH (i d Aiber), p I'A* 

I jiray hold on ymir He?<>Iulloii to lie here the ne\t 
Term, that we may tattle a little of 'rom Thumb 

Uoitrll, betters, II. I! 

When jou Flop to tattle with some crony servant In the 
Bunie btreet, leave >onr own ‘•tieet-dooropen. 

Swijt, Advice to ServaiitHfCieiieial IHieclIoiiB). 
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2. To gossip ; enrry tales. Seo tattling, j). a. 

II. tynns. To utter idly; blab. 

The midwife nnd tho nurso well mndo away. 

Then let the ladies tattle wlint they please. 

Shah.^ Tit. And., Iv. 2. ICS. 
tattle (tat'l), JI. [< tfftWc, r.] Prate; idle talk 
or chat ; trifling talk. 

'J’hus docs tho old gentleman (Ileslod] give himself up 
to a loose kimi of tattle^ rather than endeavour oftcr n Just 
poetical description. vlddtA'on, On Virgil's Georgies. 
= Syn. Chatter^ Itahhle, etc. Sec irratilc, 
tattlement (tat'l-ment), ji. [< tattle + -mcni.'] 
Tattle; cliattor. [Ilarc.] 

Toor little Lilias Dalllic: tottering about tticrc, with her 
fooli.Fh glad tattlement, Carlyle, Itallllc the Covenanter. 

tattler (tal'lf-r), n. [Formerly also tatter (as 
in the name of the famous periodical, “Tho 
Tat ler,” of Steelo and Addison (1709-1 1 ),jneant 
in tho fienso of ‘tho idle talkor, tlio gossip’); 
< tatttc -f -0)1.] 1. One who tattles; an ullo 

talker; a prattler; a telltalo. 

Tuff/crti ami busy-iiodlea . . . arc tho canker and rust of 
Idlene-'-s. Jcr. Taylor, Holy Living, 1. § 1, 

Whoever keeps an open car 
Kor tattlere w ill be sin e to lioar 
Ttie trumpet of contention. 

C<»ir;»<T, rrlcmlFlilp, 1. PS, 
2. In orni(h.,u binl of tin' family AVo/ojxrriW/r 
and genus 7<i»funi/v in a broad scii.^ic; one of tlic 
Totdix/e; a boisotnan or gambet : ho cnllcil 
from tli(‘ vociferous cries of most ofllic.se birds. 



TIm re are man> sp* elen. t»f n-M-ral gem m, of nil pirtB of 
the wftfld . nml fomp nre imtfcj ft»r tin Ir < \ ten«l\e iM^pt r* 
fliut. as (be wamb ring l.ittb r <»f ^arbum roivin ami 1*- 
lamU of the I'.iellle 'llie woni I< clib lly a iNMjk-n.'Uue, an 
tlio’ij' tattler** whieli ar** will km*wn In r.iigll«*b‘b(>e:ikliig 
I'tiiititrb *■ li’ue otbi r ti rnactilar iium o, ob yelha/leyt, yel- 
l‘'i( •hattk. re.f/A<i»iA tnllet; nml F«»meof Ibein 

are i dbtl «rn«f/ with or without i|im]if>ilig teniis. 
s< e the dbthu'the iritm't (wltlj tnibun ctitsk am! nl«<* 
Se, h jmeid.'r, randyi- r, nu}-\ T-tanti* nml cuts timlt r 
redehatiK. Iihyne"j‘h{hif,ru^, T Tn/u* 
•fit", i-t/f/f, nml 

ti'lttlcry Itnt'icr-i), n. [< btf/Zr + -rn/.] Idle 
talk or rbal 

tattling(tat'liiig).p.o. [Fjtr.of (;ivc*u 
t" I'lb' tttlk : apt to loll IuIt's; tjib'-boarlug. 

She Fb.'ill not Fee me. 1 w III t n»e«»nc*‘ me behind 
the urr.i' 

Mrr l\-rd yim.ibii'O »<beVn\«r> woman. 

.sv.til . M. W of W ,111 a. \rt, 

I'\eu‘e It b\ tho nunlltj of age. wlilrb ... 1 b 

id wii) f« nnrratfie Pnidm, l>e«l. to tr. I'f .)u>i nab 

tattlingly (tat'Iing-li). nde. In a tattling <u* 
tolltnlo umiiiior. 

tfittoo* (ta-t</), ». [Formerly fdjJoo, tdptofr 
(= Sw, tdptn = Kijvs. tdptd)/<, I). tdptor, the 
tattoo (dptur, taj>-low; (d/ttid .sfoua, to 
beat t lio lap-tow” — Sow<*l. ml. 17b(»),lil.a sigual 
to put tho Map to’ — timl is, Ittclosc (ho taps of 
tlio publio bousT's: < tap, a tap, + for, to, in 
llio sfiisf. ‘shut, oloso’: s<*(* fo/»l, ami fol, m/r. 
(’f. LtJ. fdjtjn nsltip, it. zdpf( It'll, Dan, f/ip- 
pf ii.'tlrry, tattoo, lit. Map-blow, !a]»-.str(»kc.’] A 
bent of drum ami biigl«*-<*all at night, giving 
imtico to Hohticr.s to repair to (licir tpiartor.s in 
garrison or to thoir tents in eamp; in Unileil 
Slatos men-of-wnr, a biiglo-eall t*r i>cnt of drum 
at U V. .M. 

The ta]>tini iBiiBid In garrhoaB nml quarterH hy the bent 
of the dnnn 

.Vifn^ Ta\il»r, On Gavelkind (ed. IPdl), p. 7t. (5’Afaf.) 

Tatdoo or Toj*-too, the beat of nnim nl Night for all 
.Sfilillers to ri'p'ilr to their Tents In the Field, or to their 
Cpiarlcin in a Garrison. It Is f-oinetimes call'd Ihe Ke- 
tre.it P Phillip*, 170*1. 

All thopo whose Hearts nre loose and low 
Htnrt if the} hear but the TatU>o. Prior, Alum, I. 
Tlio dovil’8 tattoo, n beat lug or drmnmlng w 1th the fin- 
gers ufioii a taide or other piece of fuinltiire: nu Indica- 
tlmi 01 impatience or absence of mind. 

Ixird Hte) tto made no reply except by lieathig the DeeiVs 
faffoe and biting hU iinlls, T/iacJlrrfl»r, Vanity I'air, xlvlll. 

tattoo' (ta-Iii'), r. i. [< fr/ffool, ».] To boat 
tho tattoo: makoa iioiao liku that of tho tattoo. 
[Karo.] 


tau 

He had looked at tho clock many scores of times; . , . 
he tattooed at the table. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxii. 

tattoo'*^ (ta-ti)'), v, i. and i. [Also tatoo; = F. 
tatoucr^ < Tahitian tatu^ tattooing, also adj., 
tattooed.] To mark, as the surface of the body, 
with indoHblo patterns produced by pricking 
tho skin and inserting difi’oront pigments in tho 
punctures. Sailors and others murk the skin with le- 
gends, love-emblems, etc.; and some uncivilized peoples, 
especially the New Zealanders and the Dyaks of Borneo, 
cover large surfaces of tlie body with ornamental patterns 
in this way. Tattooing Is sometimes ordered by sentence 
of court martial as a punishment instead of branding, as 
by indelibly marking a soldier with D for "deserter," or 
T for "thief." It is also an occasional surgical operation. 
The monster, then the man, 

Tattoo'd or woaded, winter-clad in skins, 

Haw from the prime, and crushing down his mate. 

Tennyson, ITincess, ii, 
tattoo- (tn-ti)'), JI. [< tattoo", ji.] A pattcni, 
legend, or picture produced ky tattooing: used 
also attributivoly : ns, /o/too marks. 

There w’ns a vast variety of tattoos and ornamentation, 
rendering them a serious dlfilculty to strangers. 

It. F. Purton, Abcokiita, lil. 

tattooage (ta-to"nj), ?I. [= F. iniouatje; as fuf- 
too'^ + •ttge.'] The practice of tattooing; also, 
a design made by tnttooing. [Earo.] 

Above his tattoeaye of the five crosses, the fellow* had a 
jTlcture of two hearts united. 

Thackeray, I'roin Cornliill to Cairo, xill, 

tattoocr (In-ld'er), ?/. [<’ faffoo^ -f Qne 

who tattooes; especially, ono who is expert in 
the art of tattooing. 

tattooing' (ta-to'ing), n. [Verbal n. of iutioo^, 
r.] Tlio Hounding of tho tattoo; also, a tiiek 
of beating a tattoo with the rmger.s. 

The wandering iiiglit-w inds seemed to bc.ar 
The sounds of a far tattotnwj, 

Pret Ilartc, Second Heview* of the Grand Army. 
.''Mine little blinking, twitching, or tntlooiny trick which 
fluickeiis ns thunghls nnd winds come fa.sttT. 

Puck's Handbook o/ Med. Sciences, V, 102. 

tattooing- (tn-lo'ing), n. [Foriiierlv also tat- 
loirnig; verbid ii. of tattoo", r.] 1. ’The art or 

praeliec of marking the body ns described un- 
der tattoo", r. 

They ItheTaliltians) have a custom , . . which they call 
'J’hey prick the skin so n.s Just not to fetch 
bhx’d. Cook, riist VojaKC, I. xvll. 

2. Tile jmtiern, or coinbinnlion of jmttcrns, so 
jirodueed. 

The deep lines td blue fntf0f>ni^7 over nose and cheiks 
njtl'e.tr in cnrlims contrast. The Venturtj, XXVII. DIO. 
Tattooing of tho comoa.a Furglcal operation in-actised 
in e:»*‘iB of lcue«>ma, con'-bllng In pricking the cciinea 
w itli m mIIh and rubbing in sciila or lampblack. 

tattooing-nccdle (ta-to'iiig-nO’dl), a. A point- 
ed iiiHtrunn'iit for introducing a pigment bc- 
TH'utli the .Kkin, tis in tattooing, and for certain 
c*pi‘ration*s in Hurgery. 

tatty' (tnt'i), f(. [AI^io tautie, Uuctie; iUttc + 
•y'.J Same a.H fKKf< tL 

tatty- (tJit'i), II.; ]>1. tatties (-iz). [Also tattie, 
tdtt'i ; < Iliml. dim. fatfi, /k/t/u, a wieker 

frame, a mattc‘d nhutter.] An East Indian 
inattingmadi* from the fiherof thccnscns-gi’ass. 
which has » ]doasant fragraneo. it Is usitl 
dally for hanulngs to fill door- nml wlmlow-opinlngs 
during the sc.iM.)n of the hut dr> wiiid.B, wlTen it is idwajs 
ki'jit w et. 

IIed«.‘‘Cribid . . . themnmier In w h!eh they kept them- 
kIms hk« 1 in hot Bve.itlier, with punkah**, tatlie*, and 
other ci'ntrivanci.H. 7'hnckeray, ^'anlty Fair, iv. 

tatll, Same an tntau. 

Tatusia (ta-tiVni-ii), Ji. [XL. (Les^jon, 1827), < 
tdtifsir (F. Cuvier, 182.7), < tatn or (iitaii, q, v.] 
A genus of nrmadino.'^, tyjiieal of tlie fsnnily 
'Jatusiiiler, it eoulalns the pchn, T. novnneincta (usu- 
idly callid 7)fTo/;.if.» miivmn'nrfi/*), iiot.ible us the Tinl) iir- 
matllllo of the I iiUetl Stales. It extends Into Te.xas, and 
b thenee ealb tl Texan un/inifiYfe. (See cut umUr jk-M.) 
'Ibe lomr-e.ued nrmndlUo.or mule-annndillo, T. hybridu.*. 
Is found on the p.nnpas, nnd utlar species exist, 
tatlisiid (tn-tu'si-iil), a. iiud ii. I. a. Of or 
jierlidiiing to tbo fnmilv Taliifiid.T. 

n. H. An armadillo of this fjiinily. 
TatllsiidfB (tat-fi-sl'i-de), f>-pl. [^’L., < 7\iiiisia 

+ -»(/.T.] A family of jinnadillos, tyjiified by 
the gmnis Tatitsin ; tho jiobas nnd related forms. 
Till’}- me near the Dasifjxydtder proper, and liave usually 
bieu Ineludtil in that family. The cnrapuce Is sepaniteil 
Into fore and hind part.s by a variable number (as six to 
nine) of Intervening mo\.'\ble rings or zones, nnd the feet 
nre somewhat peeullar in the relative proportions of the 
digits. 'The family ranges from Te.xas to 1‘aragnay. Also 
Tntusiintr, na n subfamily of Dasirpodid/r. See cut under 

tau (tu), Ji. [< Gr. rar, tan, name of the Greek 
elmrnetor T, 7, < rhenician (Ilcb.) fm'.] 1. 

In ichth.y tho tondfish, JUitrachus tau. — 2. In 
vutom.: (a) A boetlo. (b) A jdialienid moth, 
(r) A tly. — 3. In her., same as tau-cross. 



tau-bone 
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tau-bone (ta'bon), ». A T-slmped bone, such 
as the epistcrmim or iiiterclaviele of a mono- 
treme. Also T-houc. Soc cutnuder 
tau-cross (ta'lcros), u. A T-shaped cross, haviii" 
no arm above the liorizoutal bar. Also called 
cross-tail, and crosi' of St. Authninj. See ctj’mol- 
ogy of tail, and cut under cro^s'^. 
tau-crucifix (ta'kro'si-fiks), n. A crucifix the 
cross of wliieli is of the tan form, 
taught^ (tat). Preterit and past participle of 
tea cl A. 

taught^f, a. An old spelling of taut. 
tauld (tald). A Scotch form of tnhl, preterit 
and past participle of /c//i. 
taunt^ (tant or taut), v. t. [Early mod. E. also 
tauntc, iaxaxte, also (and still dial.) imit; accord- 
ing to Skeat, prob. < OP. tantd', var. of tenter, 
tempter, try, tempt, provoke (> ME. nten, temp- 
ten, E. tempt), < L. tentare, try, tempt : sec ti iif~, 
tempt, of which taunt is thus a dilTercutiate*! 
form. Skeat also quotes a jias'^age from Udall. 
tr. of “Erasmus’s Apophtlicgms," Diogenes, 
G8, “GeujTig vnto tlio same taunt jioiir taniifr, 
or one for another,’’ suggesting an origin in the 
F. phrase tant pour tant,^ so much for so miieli ’ : 
see tantiti/. Tliere is no evidence that tlie 
sense was affected by OP. tansrr, tanerr, tcii'^-f r, 
F. tancer, check, scold, reprove, taunt, < ML. 
as if *"tcntiarc, from the same source as tenifin.] 
1. Originally, to tease; rally; later, to tt'a^'O 
spitefully; reproach or upbraid \Mth severe or 
insulting words, or by ea'-tiug sounuliing in 
one’s teeth; twit scornfully <ir insultingly. 
Sometime tauntinn u’«outc tll'iilcstin.', not u’out dispart. 
Sir T. More. Works !>• 
When I hail at an pUM'-nre tountril her 

.VAa/.-., M >. I) . Iv 1. C2. 

2t. To censure, blame, or condemn for in a re- 
proachful, scornful, or insulting manner; cu'-t 
up; twit with: witli a thing as object. 

Ihill thou in Fulvia'R php.i«c. and (nunt ni> faults. 

A. aiul C.. I. 2. Ill 


acterized by tho presence of several species of 
Spirifera and SjArh/era, 

taupe (tap), «. [Formerly also Uilpe; < F. 
taupe, OF. taupe, talpc, < L. iaipa, a mole.] A 
mole. See Tatpn, 

taupie, tawpie (ta'pi), u. [Dim. of *taiip, < 
Icel. topi = Dati. taabc, a fool; cf. Sw. (dpip, 
simple, foolish.] A foolish or thoughtless 
young woman. [Scotch.] 

No content \vi‘ turning the tav^nes* heads ui' hallants. 

Scott, St. Koiian’s Well, \v. 

Taurt (tar), ?i. [ME., < L. taunts, a bull.] The 
sign cf the zodiac Taurus. 

Myn ascendent was Taur and Mars therlnne. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. Gl.*!. 

taure (tar), u. [< F. taurc, < L. taunts, a bull.] 
A Koman head-dross characterized by a mass 
of little curls around the forehead, supposed to 
resemble those on the forehead of a bull. Art 
./(mnmhX. S.,XIX. 200. 
taurian^ (ta'ri-|in)» a, [< L. taunts, a bull, + 
-ian.] Of or pertaining to a bull; taurine. 
[Pare.] 

1 heie « I r*“ to hf throe da>9 of hull-flghting, . . . with 
ci^-'ht (aiiriait victims, e.ich da). 

Harper’s Jfai?., LXV. 5G3. 
Taurian- (t;i'ri-an), a. [< L. Taitrius (in Taiirii 
halt, games in lionor of tin* infernal gods), < 
Tauna, a .stenlr ot>\\. such animals being sa- 
cii'd to tin* inlernal g<«K, + -rt«.] Only in tlic 
[)hraso Tti'inon qnme '- — Taurian games, a name 
inidoi the Boinan roptitdio for tho secular games tlwli 
tcrcnlarcs) of iho empire. Also called Tarcntinc games. 
Taurian^ (ta'ri-an), a. [< L. To«r«.s‘,Gr. Toapof, 
a miuintam-range in Asia Minor, + -mM.] Of 
or p' liaining to tin* Taurus mountains in Asia 
M iimr. - Taunan pine, f'ce pinA. 

Tauric (ta'nh *, a. [< L. Tauricus,iOx.'lLnvpts6c, 
< Toipo/. L. 7/00/ ; seedef.] Pertaining to the 
ain n nt Taun, or to tln*ir land, Taurica Cliorso- 
insus (tin iiioiierii (’rimea), noted in Greek 
h‘g« nd. 



Mithraic TauroboUuin. — From a marble ia the Vatican, Rome. 


tif iilly in humnn bile. It is an amoi-plious solid, 
but forms crystalline salts. See choleic. 
tanrocol, taurocolla (ta'ro-kol, ta-rO-korii), «. 
[NL. taurocolla; < Gr. ravpoc, bull, + mj/ao, 
glue.] A gluey substance made from a bull’s 
bide. 

tauromachian (ta-ro-ma'ki-au), a. and n. [< 
tanromach-;/ + -iaii.'] I. a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to tauromachy or biill-figliting; dis- 
posed to regard public bull-figbts with favor. 
[Rare.] 

II. II. Ono who engages in bull-figbts; a bull- 
fighter; a toreador. [Rare.] 
taiiromachic (ta-ro-mak'ik), «. [< tauromach-y 
-b -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or relating to taurom- 
achy or bull-figliting. 

tauromachy {ta-rom'a-ki),)i. [=F .tauromachie, 
< NL. tuuromucliia, i Gr. ravpayaxia, < raiipoc, 
bull, + pax’l, a fight, < paxeoBai, fight.] Bull- 
fighting; a bnll-figbt. 

tauromorphous (ta-ro-mor'fus), a. [< Gr. ravpo- 
poppo;,<,rnvpor.. bnll, + /lo/ifv), form.] Having tho 
form of a bull : as, tho tauromorphous Bacchns. 
Taurus (ta'rns), II. [< L. taitnis, < Gr. ravpn;, a 
bull,ox, = AS.s/6'dr; sees(ccT2.] 1. Anonoieut 




f. 


And yet the Poid .'-ophocK"' . . 

Much fatuifcif the vain fJrci ks T<loI ilrlo 

HegirtiiHl, Illorarcli) of Aiici l-. p. 1". 

= Syil. L Itittieule, Chaf, D-'nitr, }fi>e)<, 7'<i(//if, 

Flout, Tint. Woiuny rhtieuh' urehnf from im re «p'ir(i\c- 
ness; wc may ri<h'eule or t/;<^rfrn/ uith si i« form.iiorj pm- 
pose; tho otlior words U'pre«cnt. an-l dl nuj n'lirf.-'cnt, 
an act that is unkind. All e.xcfpt //i<-*'. impl> the u«o of 
wonb. As to ridicule, see lurltenn'ji ami ianfer, e. ami /i. 

Chaf, which Is still somewhat C"11 iw|(im1, mk.iH' to make 
fun of or tease, kimlly or ttnklmllv li\ liglit, Imtucal, <ir 
s.atirical remarks or /pjcstl'ms. !>■ ndr i\pii’^>e*.a hanl 
ami contemptuous feeling - •■(//•no"/i i- lll-litimoK’d ami Taurid (ta'Hd), n. 


1 7Vft/n/* ami <’a]>i>a«loc!.an legend Is a illf- 
ioiUKitid with the spicad <*f Aitcmls- 
Kncge. Itrit , XVII. biS. 


scomfui ; It* Is anger wearing tin ma^k of n hcitle’ (C 
J. .^mith. Syn. Disc , p (.'•7). It N not alwajs m. tevereas 
this (|UOtation makes It .V/x*/. In Its stioim't «t }-(i»«e<’.x- 
jiresscs the next degree lieyoml hiil w itli le's pre 

ten«e of mirth (see imitnle). Wc ujJiraiil a nei -tin In the 
hope of making him feel hH guilt ami mend Ins w.ij*. oi 
for thciellefthatour fet lings nml In expre'sion the wot d 
is one degree weaker than fonttf. To taunt I' to pitss 
upon a person certain facts or accnsattmit of a lepio.n li 
ful chanicter nnsparinglj, for the iiuipo-c of amioijiig 
or shaming, and glorjing In the ellect of llii* Insult log 
words : ns. to f/u/»if one with Ills falluie. jUmt, nv f'ut 
at. Is to u\fjel: or instill with encn:> or ahruptm *". jh’Ut 
is the strotigest of these worils To tint i** to fttunf oi-t 
small matters, or in a small way , tint heats the relalh/n 
of n diminutive to taunt. 

taunt^ (tiiiit or tant), n. [Also dial. (ant. < 
faanfl, r.] 1. Upbraidintrvords; bitter or sar- 
castic reproach; insultin*; invective. 

Have I lived to st.and at the taunt of one that makes 
fritters of Engll-h? .Shal:., 51. 5V. of W’.. r>. ir»l 

These scornful luiitit.'* 


IIm ote 

If t,i I 

tauricornoust (ta'ri-kdr-nus), ft. [< F. tauri- 

eotn<,< Llv. tauiuonns, i D. taunts, bull, + 
ettruu, horn.] Horned like a buH. 

Arid If ( IS Vo'.«mb well coiilendeth) 5Ioscs and Ikicchiis 
wore tin ^.fim p< rF«»n,t1ulrdcsi upturns must he relative, 
or (h« r</i/rir..r/o.«% picture of om* perhaps the same with 
tlK otlifi StrT Brmc/ir, Vulg. Err., V. 1>. 

[< L. Tauru'i, the coiistcl- 


1. it loti Tanrus, + -id-.] One of a shower of 
met* ors appeariiif: November 20th, and radiat- 
nii' from a point north preceding Aldcbavan in 
'1. 1 urns. Till* meteors arc slow, and fire-balls 
oertistonallv Appoar ainoiiff them, 
tauridor (ta'ri-dqr). n. Same as toreador, 
tauriforin (t<Vri-fdrm), a. [< L. tauri/onnis, 
biill-sliapcd. < taunts, bull, + forma, shape, 
ft.nn.J 1. Having tlio form of a bull; like a 
bull in shape.— 2. Sliapcd like tlio horns of a 
bull. Compare uricb/bm. — 3. Noting the sign 
Taurus of the zodiac; having tho form of Iho 
SVItlbol 

taurin (ta'iin), n. [So called bceaiisc first dis- 
covered in Iho bilo of tlic o.\; K. D. taunts, a 
Inill or ox, + -in-.] A decomposition product 
(f’oH-SNOji) of bile. It is a stable coinponnd, 
forming colorless cry.stuls readily soluble in 


2. An objoel of reproach; an opproliriiira. 

I will deliver them . . . to be n reiiroiicli and a proverb, 
a fntinf atid a curse. •bT. .xxlv. b. 

= S5Tl. See fnnnfJ, r. /. 

taunt- (tiint), a. [Bv aphcrc.sis from atauut, 
q.v.] Xaut., liigh or tall: an epithet particu- 
larly noting ina^ts of iiiunmal liciglit. 
taunter (tiin'- or tan'tcr), «. [< tnuutl -b -frL] 
One wlio tauntK, rcproaclics, or upbrauls with 
sarcastic or censorious rctlcctions. 
tauntingly (tiin'- or tan'ting-li), ailr. In a 


potcnti.il Vigour. 

Dr. J. Drown. Sparc Ilourfl, .3d scr., p. 330. 

2. Relating to the zoiliaciil sign Taurus; es- 
iiocii Uy, b< ’oiiging to tho porioil of time (from 
about i.'iOO to 11)00 P.c.) during which tho sun 
was ill Taurus at tlic venial equinox: as, tho 



Neitlicr Ijcconie jour iihmU'-u <tr )i nr^.. watcl. re... Ti C 

/■on/, TIs I'ity, 111. 2. tauiine (til nil), «. [= bp. Ig. It. tnuxiio, t 
1j. tniiriniis. ot or portaiiiiiig to a bull or ox, 
< taunts, bull: see Ttiiinis.] 1. Relating to a 
bull; liaviiig tlic character of a bull; bovine; 
buli-like. 

Ixiril Ncnioii, liill lilofiikO. fullJirollicd, taurine with 



irnn/<m H'l/c n/ Hath (Child's Ballads, VIII. IM). 

Taunton (tiin'ton), u. [So called from tho 
place ot manutii'eture, Taunton, a town in Som- 
erset, Eng.] A broadcloth of tlio soventeonth 
century. 

Taunusian (ta-nii'si-nn), It. [< G. and L. Jan- 
nus, a mountain-ridge in Germany.] In r/col, a 
division of tho Lower Devonian in Belgium and 
tlio iiortli of France. It is a sandstone cliar- 


rifico of a bull in tho Mithraic rites; tiio mys- 
tic b.aptisra of anooplivto in tlic Idood of a hull. 
Sco Mithras.— 2. Tho'reproseiitation in art, ns 
in drawing or sculpture, of tlic killing of a bull, 
as by Mitliras: a very common more or less 
conventional design. See cut in ne.xt column, 
taui'ochollc (tu-ro-kol'ik), n. [< Gr. rnvpar, 
bull, + A'e^of. gall, bile.] Noting an acid ob- 
tained from tlic bilo ot the ox. It occurs plcii- 


constollatiou and sign of tho zodiac, represent- 
ing tlio forward part of a bull. It contains the star 
Ahleharan of tlie llrst magnitude, the star Xath of the 
second magnitude, and the striking group of the Pleiads, 
Its sign is . 

2t. In cool., a genus of cattle, to which the 
common bull and cow were referred. It is 
not now used, tlieso animals representing the 

species c.alled Bos taunts Taurus ponlatovU. 

tlic bull of Poniatowski, a constellation named by the Abb6 
I’oczohut In 1777, In honor of the last king of Poland. It 
was situated over the Shield of Sohieski, between the east 
shoulder of Ophiuchus und the Lagle. The constellation 
Is obsolete. 

tau-staff (ta'stiif), 71 . [Seo tan.'] A cruteb- 
handled stall. 

Across-headed or (nil tfnjf. Jos. Anttermu. (Tmp.Diel.) 

taut (tat), n. [Early mod. E. taught; < ME. 
tmiht, a var. of tight: see tighfi. The form tant 
cannot bo explained as coming directly from 
Dan. t.rt.] 1. Tight; tonso; not slack: as, a 
taut lino. 

This churl with holy stit and toyht 
As any tabor. Chaucer, Siimmoner'sTale, 1. 505. 

For their warres they bane a great deepc platterof wood. 
They rover the inmllh thereof with a skin; nt each corner 
they tie a Miilimt, which meeting on tho Iracksido neere 
the liotloiiie. nilh a niiall rope they twitch them together 
till it lie so /inii/fif and stilfo that they may beat vpon it 
liH vpoii a dl iiiiinn . Clip/. Joliu Suiith, t\ orks, I. ISO. 



taut 


Ilenoo— 2. Tngooilslinpoorcoiulilioii; proper- tautologize (tn-tol'o-jiz), r. i.; prol. anil pp. 

’ ’ ' pjir. tuulntniihiiiff. [< liniMn!i-!/ 

+ -/re.] To use tautology. jVI.'so fipcllril tini- 
tiitntjhr. 

TliAt hi tlitA Itticf tlcmlpKitti (lie ul.<ie innn shotiM tan* 
Mt'lti:*' U tint (tt he 

J, Smith, SolomotiV PotlrAllitte <if Old .Acts I>. STn 

tautolqgous (iri-lolV..gus), «. [< tir. 

whni hn»< kiuiI: seo UtutoUnjn,'} 
iw, /rti//o/o//r»«.v verliinuo* 

(’hnii^y (mitcfi-jmn (n(ei|irelalhm. 


ly ordorcil; i>roj>nro<l ngninst einri’jjeney; (uly; 
ncnt. [Now chielly jumtienl in both uses.] 
by l>rt*nlcfa«it«time (ho Mdp wns clean and hiiif fore and 
all, her decks drylui;fa<i( hi thesim. 

ir. C. tlu\'-dt, Snilnr'fl Sweetheart, vll. 
To heave taut. Sec h «ir. 
tautaug (ta-liig'). ;i. Sami' ns UtnOuj, 
tauted ((a'tcd), it, [Also iittt'Uil; < *Utut, vnr, 
of Utti\ inti, a (ufl of hair (m'o Uttv) (nr < li'nl. 
(of, a lloelcof wool), + -<//-.] Mattod; tou'/.lnd; 
disordered; noting hair nr wool. Also tmvtu, 
(an (it, ((t(tij, [Scot ell.] 

She Mas na ;;el «’ intuit land (tjH, 

Wr hiff/i'd ket an' h.ilr> hi|H. 

(liirn\ I’tMir Mnltic’i !!lo2). 

tautcgorical (la-tv-gor'i-knl), ti, [< (ir. Titiru, 
(he same (son (antoHiront), + fijii/mrir, spnaU: 
sno iiiforo, and nf. itfhtionntf,} l'«\|irn«*sitig (hn 
same thing in dilTnrnnl words; (i|i|M»M>d In a!- 
(nittriat!, i'oh I'liit/f, ^/w/yl. /nw, ) JIfarn.] 

tauten (la'lnk r. * (< hm/ + •nd \ I, iii/m/iv. 

To bneninn laul or («*nsr. 

The licciny hiNh'ii<*</:iiid Its hiiet hdlHitijiii dtiillinio 
deriHthe llai|HHiM H|>ed tiM omrsf 

It li /hM'mid Mr Mte''»nV \\ HI. til 
IT. (mils. To innKn t.int, triis«*, tii tmht: 
tighton; stifToti. [thirn in both iisi*h.) 

Tit n rcine on the u1«*r(, and « \ i r> tituint^a to 
fllth‘^t It ti*>ton r , r p vi • 

tailtic <ta'(i>. a. Saiiin ns hiutiJ {^«*i»ti'h.l 
tautly (tat'liK m/r. In n t.iiil itniiiio r: (igliih. 
tnutnos-s (lal'nos), n Tho si.ii. «.| b,.itig l.iut: 

llglitiios*,; (otlsriM'sk. 

tantobaryd (la'io-bar nl • » ( Inog \ Ui . 

Iho lo.i\\ I I'lp UMgliti + ../ 

f«ir-id>.] That ciir\« uht< h tlio pn 

of a both nioMiig niidi r i*raMt\ i « < \4 r\ wh* ro 

III* sainn. 

tautochronc(ia't*;-Kr**ii>. *<. | I’, 'o •t,..hn,>i4, 

\ i»i •.I**, Atli*' •*.! •*•« , III** *anM' Mniiir ♦•( 
til*' sam* III III Ai 

(i« « I ■ I, n* lit, of 1,1 *11 , iIm« • itiH + I I . , 

tiiiio. ] In I'oft/i,, n i ur%«' liii«* viK h th.ti a III »\\ 
ImmIs <l**scon«liiig al'iiig It b\ gr.iMt^ mil. Iruia 
wirit* \«'r puint in tli" «Mir\* it Im gHo> to d* 

*>• t nd. alw.tvs artu* at tin |ov,< vt |•.•|n* iti tin 
• inn diiH. 'rin'e\*i«<id «•< «. (hi« lifi'lM 

< 11% fol a collet int lull I with fl" ll'•<•t Mil I 

tautoclironism t.i ^•l,'l**•lll.'ln , • (< finr... 

if.iiuit + -I'M, I Tin 4 h tr.n t* ri'*! n idiijiiriji 
of tin taiitiM litiifi* 

tnutochronou.s it.i t.d.'r.. nns . «< [ t. 

thmut 4* I I't'tt.ltnil g to or o| tin n.ktlili 

of a t:iii(4Mdir*>n** ; l•o1•h^oIi•«^s 

taUtOgi t. 4*100 \ I \Um hfifh'ir./ (t t4 r<i|,,|i|dl •( 

nnfl% OinhrfiiK/ lingi i \ViUi.in««i. .\nn r Ind 
1*1 4tf (In Indian ii.iiin* (In Inh. •ml 
io It'ognr W tiiiatii** (o 111* .111 '•lo•*|••• In.id*,') 
.\ tabloid n».h, Ofnrfr«in«( 4ir / 


0200 taw 

CrMl Arc kept up nil (lirotish the winter, with n kettle 
nlwnys full nf Ixiilittg water; ttie clutli m.as not ntu.'i>s of 
tliecle.'incid; (he fotk5 wete steel; hi (tie evening (hire 
wan idwnys ii c*inip:iiiy of (liose ivIhi Mipficd — for Hay 
dined c.'nIy~oa chaps Rte.'ikK.sntis.'ige^ oysters, and U4ldi 
nihhit, of lIio«.c who drunk, (liosc M'Ih» smoked (heir long 
pipes, nnd tho.ic who Bung. 

ir. JIcKiut, I’ifty Veurs Ago, p. lf/». 
To hunt a tavern foxl, to hu drunk. Compaic ra«r/n 
Aroifin^. 

iilBU he hnd little lefnno (hue (n w.'iHc, 

Ornt the nledtrmse htilPeup ntu to taste; 

Nor illd he e\er hunt a tor* nt/nx. 

JiihnT(iytur,i)U\ I*urr(|ilV»). (Dnvi^f,) 
=Syn. /«»», 7'rtirrii, tJntft, In (lie Unlleil .st.atis 

i«M and tnrrnt me lurely now (Hipuluily applied to placis 
of puldle eiiteitulnment, eveepl MimeihtuH us (|uamt or 
ntfected tl•lItlH; hut hi Inw hn«T« In stintethucB ll^ed for 
any plan* «if puhtle enti’rlnlnnii'iit where llutior Is sidd 
llioler license. Itntft is Hie gcneiul word, «i, ofttn, houtr 

ns the name of a purth iikir ht'hl. 

iinoidoiijii llinsnmn tavcm-busll (lav'c'rn-hhsh), a. Tin* hnsh for- 

favorn. 

(an nnr,< or. 
(itnnifiro = It. 


jTA** ^lcfn/r//i;/. 


tautology (la-toIVi-ji), 11. [= l‘\ (aiduhufir — 

S|». (nuodntfiit s= Pg. It. (int(oto/fiit, < L. ((tn(aJo* 


;lhnsainnidoii,in llinsnmn tavcrn-UuSll I'rn-inish;, it, i fi 
Sis* 4lt(of/t/,^ii, Till* rcpi'» »n'*rly hung out as a sign for a f avn 
iiig in diiti'ioiit words; tho tavcrncr(lavVr.unr), n, (nr 

f Ihn saiiii* hlna or moan. noVr = S|>. ///Amoros- l»g. (art 


tint, < (Sr. tlio rt'polition of (In* snmt* 

thing, < 7iiuTo7tt)oc, lypoalitig tin* satin* tiling, < 
roiTo, (ho sairn*, ‘h?t)ttv, spntik (mm* -o/o////).] 
1. bb'iM'tition of tin* saint* wor*]. tir uso of sov 
onil wtinlsfnnvt'viiigtiir 
iinmodialt* «Minl«*.\( 
tititni of tin* satnnthiii;. 
tisnlnss r4*|intition t»f (hi 
iiig: iis,**(|invtlld it sniM*t*ssivHy tnn* nfiM* (ho 
otiior**; ••IhiIIi stiiiultatioonsly iinnb* Ihoir ap- 
|HMiratnM' at «n«* and (In* saiiii* linio.** Tuithd.'gy 
I* !»•(*« (iii«ot w(ih«Mit :i*tdlll**it 4*f fori oitr i h.irni ■**. aa*l d 
dh^oi'** *1 la :i < li to:;** «•( wordlo.*. It itllhMsfrom tio n p**. 

w ht( Ii d tiM d f«*r < h itiii ••, i topha«h,or i Iteet. titid 
%*ld*h liny iMMlthirlnllH MiiioorliMlItti'icnl wotdc 

Itou Inth toy titir«gard<d I te** tt nttd 
‘III* I «d r<tot./»/o««.f Iishli l*t 

I tiildttif, |v, IJ. 
ntid %•!> Mihotl •lt«* !,« ill r. Ml 
< ilhd III* I Ihr.ity .1 %«tni‘dd* 


I ttrole tdio *111 titiiiihp 
ill lil« own •Ith (tiitl\ 


(nrt ninjo, tnn nih rr, < 1^]^. (nln nnti ins (foni, (n~ 
In nmnn). (In* keoportif a tavern or inn, also (he 
k4M*|M‘rof a shop, prop. ailj. (> Sji. (nlnruurin), 
pertaining to a tavern or shop, i Ij. (nlnnnt, a 
lomth. shoj», (aviTii : S4*e (nvt ni.] ( )ne whokeejis 
a tavern; an innkeeper. 

Poitli tlo*y g*M>n tow titih's that vill.'ige 
Of wliliti (he hrrrr/or tiud k|tnkc t•l^orn. 

Vhnuffr, Puidoio’i’a Tide, 1. 21". 

Vot hi'liig aide to piy. h.itihig liupiittosl hllilMtfc, the 
Too'^ro' r hiliigi !li him out to do lilch w.uy, mol loatft 
htm. //otfio/tV 1. ;;i t. 


Id O . . do Iti .U . O r.d „ II.,,,. , or A..d.,„fu .Vi* , with ^ , * „ , . . . * ‘ ' . 

h di o d../. « f. /,. « " * ta\'cnid].auntcr((av'i rn•hi^n t4‘*r),/i. ()n(*who 


//ofi/dr**/ It.iid.*. Ill Ulf*« t.tt titlTsp -* *“ 

“ Spl 2 /.<• Z ***! 4 (e s,,. j.*,. 

tautOUURiail lt.l•t 4 »M»*s,.atl)•<r. (< /Mofoon«.|o»o<. 

>ou I StitM*tis /<iri/*o*ovf«i,*\. 


-I* . 


taulOoU55iOUS (tad '“I.iis), it, (< til. f«,-o, 

(1,4* sMiie*. 4* «•»/• f*. In log. 4«* K« nc*. 4* •t 0 n\, (*f. 
Aofiio »o>i«.„>. ) It, thf 0 »t,, lia\ itig ab^4dnt4dy tin* 
«ii,« ••••••H4‘4‘. ((far** ) 

tautophonical tie t*».i*.ii*i.k:d». #*. [< mo/o/.a. 

4*o«*/ d iiMif I lf4p«.itM,g ih** •am** si,iit„h 
( I*' d* . I /« /*. Ihrt 

taulopliony 4 t.,'io.fM.i,ihM. (— r. mma*;*/'.,, 

<. t#r , •, 4 f«*i**, ll,«* s:it,i««, 4* s 

*‘••(10*1 ] Ifop* titi*4tt 4>f til** •am** *40111*1. 

tautopodic *1 » t44-p*Hi'il.i. #1 (•' d* 

i«* ) 1*4 rt:«iiiit*.;t 4 »**t 4 **:is(,t„t,i,g}, , 

tautopody »(. 4 d 4 *p%» *lii * . |< M.. 

< t*r, •.:! •••-o * ,», t.itit**p«**h. < •in***, lh«* sum. 


1 " 


•I a* Ik fo*»' I If «4»*4*. pr#»i 


4 - 

di i*« r* p* titoti, «*f th** * III,* I'od ; a 4 *otjip'*nii*! 
f «4 d 'ir III* astir* 4*1*1, •t•ttltg «»f a •^iiijpl** bod aii*l 
\a**t l«*p* tl(t**t,. >• «* *frpo*h/ :,„.l s7 »/»;v. If, 



:iloitid.itit III, l|,4 .\tl'ilitli* <«i|'.t of till* I'lilt**'! 

iti •, and highly 4«(4 imii<i| tot IimmI Abo 
• .i!h*d hhn! ti*h aiid I -fi’>h 

tautologic 4i I to lop'll. .If (=.- r f.o<h.//,»/o/,,/ 
^ Ii hi*ih»/o//i* m , I,., (‘tittttttnf t/ 4* -o j I If, pi r* 
t. lining to, or <'ltiii.t«*li ri/i*d by tanio|og\ 

tautological 'la l** 1"J 1 I.ah.'f/ | /.m/o/«i/ir 

+ -n/.} < liar.iet* n.** d by «.r of fli* ii.iliin* of 

t'iiit*»|ogs :,*» /ii»‘0»/oi/ii »i/ * \|»,, • 

1 h o||j«|t|> I.f V 1* fitiOi/ /O of || p* tltloli^ 

Itur* >!, \iMt Mil III do |;« id* r, p 

T.tulologtcal echo, s** <«•/.. 1 
tautologically ita.t** loj'i 1.1,1 d, odi In „ tan- 
to|og,**;i| ) ; In tailbdogy. 

tautologise, 4 4. ^••'* (nutuUttj,:, . 

tautologisin tta*t4d'o-jisi,,i, ». S.inn* as tnn 

tfltnii,, g 

It (< I, ioti« 1 ,1 gi, igi 1 imIik I *1 to ord* r mol nii a'llor. 
. . . |i>r(h la , I ( In leiii’g I, c* I otid *>41 

ony m to *U tho* (h* wool ,4hl< h l<* \ igii« in p dot of (.0 t, 
by ni ikhic two \.,*.*tie wonU loto iMM d*t1idti wor*! 

/*. ir. /iirnir. I.mv'ii ,gi .nnd I,,og,i ig, -, p ,••. 

tautologist lln-(4ilb,.jis| I. H. [< hr«fo/o./.v 4- 
I**/.] (Inc uh<4 nsi's 4lttTen*til W4ir4|s orpbras,*.s 
in sueei’ssicin t<i e.Npress tin* sann* S4*nsi*. 


liei|iii‘nts tavnrtis. Jinrtir. Ittrt, 

tavcni-huntingl (InvVrndinn ling), n. Tin* 

hi'i|inMiliiig of taverns. 

'Ill, If I rlio ••*, do Ir T*r4<*r/i*A»odoi dieir nrghrt of 
nil *o„iMl tit* r.itiir4*,:ii,*l tlo Ir tikhigof iloUbhand tuoft.,<. 
Ill d1 .si hook III, a dilly hoti'i^t. 

.i/ifhoi, *4„ P< f. *•( Ihimh. Itcmomt. 

tavcniingMlav'i'-rdiing). ». f< (nnin + •iiniK] 
1,4 sori |44 a iav4*rn, nr |4» tav4*rns g4*iit*nilly; 
ii!^'».a r4*^lival 4>r4*44n\ivi.*il m4M4ing.*it a tavern. 

Put will* lofiJiirM dib 1 ,wdl* Po'/gh '■* gh***t 
I r, 10 ••III do* *;*•«• • »d hi', h'wih home Idnl cr**nt? 
<4r w It k* d 1; ,M d* 4110111.1 M 1* \i llhig«. 

liigro* llietohnih I'f oiir Zoo loiU"// 

/.> //oZZ, ' »dri •, II. I. 
tavenbkeepor (ia\'*‘rn-k*’ p,*!). ». Om* uhi4 

I. *'4'psa ta\**rn; a 

t,i\4 rioT, 

lavcnbtohcn 

I I. 1% in . to kill, 

• ,\ tid.i n !•• 

• M4 d by I III* 1.1‘i‘p* 

• r of a f.i\ • I n for 

• »diV4 hK’lie*' 4if 
4*i,:ii?gi . TtiMiio 

(••k* !!• C.* lolaigf 
ly l••^l• d in Idig- 

I tiol It. lb* ••*\t*nt**« nth i*i*ntiirv. S**»* Zidni.O. 
To cw.illow a tdVcni*lokca», (*• g« t drunk. 

I'rnitl. »ir * yi»4i |o ir 1, »• itn* f- »> **i *, pi ili ip-. lo* 

Z *. 4** fti r». f ’ II, ••! *i*iite Mil h ,h sice, •tr, I I, isrho. 
diliit* !•» il'* w|lh il 

/. ,h 4 • o, K\, r> M in hi hb diuii'mr, I 

tavcnbtr«iccri, ». s.inn* as tm* n••tonnllt r, 

\ rn w of niidirifis r tr* Ib'oluti**, 

II •»,t|.»i, prt»dL"ib. \|M« Silt rio' 

Jifnrf f, I ilr M il I ••( the 1I\, h.tiigt'(Woik*> i*l. Pinr**'>ii, 

tl-TI, ll.C^k 

••jMjkb^.< ZmjVr, v|„,t V|...,.l.b.) tavcr.s taivers (Iu'miv.I. n, jd, [tlrigin oh- 
oltli.**.....,.||..| vp.d-...f(b* Inrti- Ta!l.*rs, IS‘nt.*Ii.l 

liillio b* * *»oo# ‘pot, t,„«h r *44 'ro* 4. ',,.1.1 . . , , 

♦ '.'*•^1. . iMi* I f.M 4 . . r. II r ^ll•y♦^•n^ k*o*w |,*»w t*•l•••k yiifidir limy line no 

t.a\Olt, 4 . (.Ml. , i A. h*'»”*’ tabb*^, < t*..„t 11,,^ mid m,k‘*iu,*, o'Ihe 

I, f/ihtiio, tabb : s, ,. r,iM* J It,** gan,** of la- hrm !•• odor dido* 

bl« - /.•f7«r4o**4t, (« rZt, I hi .**(4 imlioit, p. 2*'*'. (./inm'* *mm ) 

tavolf.i. |Mi: .\'i.t;,j!,ir(zz tUVCrt, t.livcrt (tf'vrll ), <1. (( )iiLMIUili'iMiic.] 

I pl.iv Ht liilili—. < l;ijil Killii" of til- 1. Slii|iiil: ^•llllfll-l•ll; Unit, — 2. Slii- 

Idi- r>ti > i>. I Tt> pliir III Inlil'-o |>< lii <1 wiili ■IriiiK; iiiliixiviiti-il. (Itill. [Soiilcii 

tavern iiiii'inii. ». (AUo <linl. < Ml', in Imtli '•••ii'-i-..) 

Mkim. , < or. (:iii<| r Ii.tuni' = I'l. rKrtrmi = taW* (ti'O. i'- 1- ( Kiirly IiUhI. E. 4<i|/r. f< irr; < MK. 
t iti< I lut =z l*ir. zz II. Iiiitritii, tmrin^ It i/v II, < ,\S. itnrioii, |iri’|i:irr, ;irl miilv. 


II.iMiie 111* ii;in*ll*' III 

, a- III* ••!* * k p it**!* ••:*, 
“'•iln** Us Zaof,,. 


Niin** i,s fnof*>. 


tau-tojipcd ii 1 , 

i fi* • Il i|.* ..f 1 1 III . r** 

•T |.l't..I.l' -I .11 

tautoluiian mi, .1. 

«*e*l‘4fi II’'!* (htt 

tautouslour, o.i t..'~i.!i.i. <1. 

«•• ,»*0%. Ittj0 /4o', 

tautozonal ot .1. 

* nil**, 4 ,*», .'••II**, d 

- ,fn« /♦•n* ' li4»tMig(l,* pi III* 

tauto2oiiality »i i i** .'•-inri-tit, ,* (< /.lozo. 

»oiiZ 4 'i/v. I Tli*» **o|,*liiion ••f boiiig tiuito* 
.'•*n.,l. 

tavalurc (t.i\'*i bin, 4*. (< r Mr#/,/!#, a sp,d 
ting, -p'd^ ' * ' - - 

111 / ' 4 , 4*1,* *•! 



,1 1 1 o rt ,( ti'ip 
*l'l ,S|/Cl( 


(' tJr "*:• 

It* longing to 
« *»f a **r% •t.il. 


< 1. ZnZo rod, a bi*otli, a s|,**i,. Hit,, (a\orn ; from 

tin* •.lint* ii4«,l ns MZaffd, a b4i:iri|. plnnk. lalib*; 
S4 « Zd^/4. (’I. Itihfni, fohniut, (oin nntrh ,] .V 

piibb* wli**r** iviiii*** ninl nth4*r 1idnor*> ar*» 

•ohi, and %>b**i* f*4o*| i*. pr*4vitb*4| f4ir trav4*b*i*s 
aiol idliiT gtl**sts; a ptiblie liniis** \\h,*r** biilb 
food .itid ilititl. nil* stippli*,!; an inn. ‘nturi,^ 
I Mil *1 hi lhi:*t„i*lit««ntly a*>dti dilit44i,d«ctn(uty, .M 
ar*( only wii,t * atid lf*|,i**t'» wireoiM. 

\ft4 r tllmii f u** wi at i*»u Idiml r«i«,4‘*i, wh* rt'iNwigrei**, 
.Nr IdiiMtd 'liMiido, r'i*(<«atrl, aii«) ChirliH Mala wire 
4ai r u bail of h,d pitixh. 

.Ni/i/r, .loiiinil t** St* 111. iM. 2*. 17tt\ 

Ph Illy of di** <dd T*r**r44< ••dll to ^h•>w im Iii 

whit i*lues our htdorH t***4k llalr tlliiints mid tlnuk 
(Inlr |>um'li. . . , *Jhc lt*»4r Miwtist; divre w:,.i a 


ilr*'^s, nb*! sfonrg** (<*f. r/r fnir* , iinpb'nn*iils). *— 
Ml), (ionn H, pri*p:ir»'. taw , D. (tnnn n, law, cniry 
(b*}itlior),s M l.t;. Zoi/ir«ii,p)fpare,(aw% = ( )ll(f. 
r4i«/d4i, zonjnn, .Milt ,. ztniin n, ;tniin n, make, gel 
14^141%, pM'pare, snflon. law, lan, = (*oth. tnnjiin, 
il44, mako, »*aii-i», woik (> Sp. l*g. 4i./di7nr, iIh'sh, 
adorn), rritm tin*. itM4t are ab<i nil. Ik (tntn, 
b# ml, Zoo/, fop 2, (*f.Z4irl.] If, To work, ilri'ss, 
or pn'par,* (s4ime raw material) for use or for 
furtlier mauipulatiou. 

.\ii*l whlbt dull (hey 4llil tilmhly rphi, 

'rhe hem]K’ hi* laiib mit«.( tow, 

Jh'fnn (•4»Htjdtotr, p. 2 s. (Ilottindt.) 

IN|ii;ci!illv — 2. To iiialir (liiilfs) into Iciillu-r, 
^IH•^•i^n•Jllly liy Minkiii" tlifiii, nriw eU-iining, iu 



taw 

a solution of alum and salt. Soo leather, taii- 
niitg. 

Wo much mnrucl whut you menu to ljuy Seale sihius ajul 
tatiuc thcui. . . . K you semi 100 of them tnircd with the 
hairc ou, they will hce soUlc, or else not. 

Jlalduyt’s Vvi/apcs, 1. 307. 
Prank. He’s to he mado more tractable, I ilouht not. 
Cfrtrn. Yes, if tlicy fate him, as they do whit-leather, 
Upon an iron, or beat him soft like stooh-llsh, 

Z7ca«. and i-V., Captain, ili. 3. 

Sf. To harden or malcc tough. 

31is knuckles ktiobde, his flesh deepe dinted in, 
"With fnimf hands and liard ytnnncd skin 


G201 

which hgandy challenges the eye by liriUiant colororcom* 
hluations of colors, hut is not in good taste. 

tawdry-lacef (ttVdri-las), «. [See Utwtlri/»} A 
rihhon, braid, or the like made for the wear of 
country* girls. Compare imcilriff a. 
lUmlc your flltcts fastc. 

And gird In yoiir waste, 
yormorcflneiicssc, witU.'i/aicdriVwcc. 

Spensir, Slicp. Cal., April. 
You promised men faiw?ri/-fncc. 5/rai*.,W.'r.,iv. 1.253. 
The primrose-chaplet, taivdrihtacc, and ling 
ITiou gav’st her for her singing. 

Fletcher, l^aithful Shcidicrdcss, iv. 1. 


Sackdtlc, Ind. to .Mir. for st. .10. tawct, n. An oh.'Joloto form of foir**. 


4t. To heat 5 thrash. 

Y'ou know where you were /an.W latelj , both lashed 
ami slashed you were in llriilowoll. 

}j, Jtnmn, Uaitholomew Fair, Iv. 3. 


tawer fta'M’), M. [< + -eri.] Ono who 

tnws skins; a maker of white leatlier 
Tanners, taivcrr, dii'i'scra, curt lets, sellers of 


tax 

see ianqcni. fake, and ef. /fief, iasic^j from the 
same source, and iuskj nit. the same verh in a 
transposed fonn.] I, tv(u\s» 1. Tolayahumon 
or burdens on; niako demands upon; put to a 
certain strain; task: as, to to one’s memory. 
0, good my lord, tax not so had a voice 

To slander music any more than once. 

Sbak., Much Ado, il. 3. 4G. 

Friend, your fugue faxes the finger. 

Uroivning, Master Ungues of Saxc-Gotha. 

Nervousness Is especially common among classes of 
people who fax thclrhralns much. , coo 

^ * U. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 82. 

2. To subject to the payment of taxes imi_ioso 
a tax on; levy money or other contributions 
from, as from subjects or citizens, to meet the 


5t. Totortnro; torment. 

They are uotfaircd,norpluckt asnmlernlllin llmusamle 
fliousaud cares wherwith other men arc ni»]irv*.-ed 

Chatoner, Murla? Eticommm, ti. 2. {Sort \ ) 

taw^t (til)) >'• 

yetaxec (= MTjG. tnxee, taxxire, taixirx = MH(i. 
'ije-:ouxrc), implomoiits, faplilu, < tixix-xna, jua- 
paro, taw: see faxo^, i'.] Implpincuts; tavklc. 
taw-i, «• A Jliildlo IJiiglihli vai'iaiit of Xuir". 
(Vxaxxecr. 

taw-f(t:‘0, )i. [Also .spelled, oorriiiuly. xnr: on- 
giii uiilniown.] 1. A gaiuo at uiarljli'.-. 

TIic llltlc ones, . . . 

As Imppy as we once, to Kiu'lI anti dniw 
The chalky rini;, anil kniiikh ihinn .it Xmi 

Oorjtrr, 1 irtiiinluin 1 ’07. 

Tatr, wherein a numherof hnj*; put c.nih nf (h« m nne 
or tno inarhles in n ring ami bhi'nt at llnm »liero:i!iI> 
nith other marhle.s, .and he who olitain^ ilie mo«t of them 
hy beating them out of tliciliig Mlie omiim no. 

>.ttiirle n!i«I IVtstlftiLS 


. ■ ■< ti 1 1 expanses of govci'innont: as, to to laud, com- 

fktns 6. Dmntl, la\ca In Englnin1,J|\ . J--. or income; to tax a people. 

2 Ki. xxili. 35. 


tawery (tiVor-ii, jd. taix-mcx (-iz). [< tuiiA 
+ -nv/.] A place wlicro skins arc tawed. 

In P.trlslan tnu'crii^ calves* br.ntns, Intinialcly mixed 
witli wheat flour, ai*c used as a substitute foryclk of egg. 

C. T. /MrK Leather, p. C5U. 

tawie (la'i). a. [< frtH’i -f -fc =s -yi.] Tame; 
Iraetabh*. [Scotch.] 


witliout the UM* of tannin, by various pro- 
fo-.scs iiivol\inir treatment with saline sub- 
stnui-fs. :i* euminon <;alt, nliim. or iron salts, 
o! with nl:ltt.•r^. ns tish-oil, neat’s-foot 

e»il, cte.. oi b\ Ihc Ube of both salino and fatty 
matcn.ils tone! her, uilh prolonged rubbing, 
working, and strciching. Sometimes other anlmnl 
stth'»Umee''«ii e\cri‘li«ns asinine dogs*«hing,ctc.,aruuscd, 
mid ‘■Him ttim'- nl««» othei atiMliary tre.stmcnt. whereby .i 
more »»i Ic-'- soft. Iktible, (liit.tlile leather Is produced. 

tawneyt, 


An nlisolete spelling ol tow/. 

^fro/f.SiuiriF and iVtsilmtb. p. 101. tawniness fi»i'ni*ni*s), «. Tlioqualily of being 


2. The line or limit from which the players 
shoot in playing marble.^. 

TIjo ground washentou bynmny bet l«» (Im h.u*due«?of 
n Ihwir, nml tlio village bn)!* dellglu«.d to pit) m.trhU«in 
this ctiuveidcnt spot, Tlulr<ru««‘f “rotm^'**.* 

‘ dulis,** ‘‘back llekV and “vent* might tdUu be h« ird 
there before and after sclionl tmurs 

T/o’ 0*nf!fr,», .XX.WI 

3. A marble. Compare 

Ills small private box wa.s full of peg lops whu« mar- 
bles (called '’nlle) Mir<' lnt!^(•^ab» ^*rtwsluid- iges 
etc. r. //uy/i'‘S Tom Prow n ii lbub\ i : 

To come to taw, to come b» a di'-ienniod tun or po.i 
tion; be brought to necouni. ((*olbn| , i > I 
taxva (tii'wii), it. A Xcw Zculuud laiinucou^ 
tree, Jtcilscfiiuifdifi (Xf'mthtjihtu ) Ttnru, On or 7o 
feet high, but inferior a<* tmibcr. 
tawdered(ta'df'nl),o. [Prop* tairtlrtnl; < foir- 
(Inj -f -cd-.] l)rc.‘'*»cd in a taw<lry way. [Haro.] 

You see a fort of shabby a iiumlur of dut) peo- 
ple of niiallty tauilrTfit out. , ^ 

/.nd»/.V. 11*. .Ihmfrtyu.ToCounlcesof IJrbtol, Aug. 2.', li Jo. 

tawdrily (tu'dri-li). otU\ In a tawdry mumn'r, 
tawdriness (la'dri-nc.*^), ». The state nr idiar- 
actor of being tawdry; excessive ilisplay <jf 
finery; ostentatious di^-play without edegam***. 

A clum*-)' beau nnkes his niignicebilni’*^ ap]»ear ihc 

moa* ungraceful by ills fnirdnW'* of drv«s. 

Jtiehnrdfun, Claris'a Hnrlowc. 

tawdrrmis (i:Vdnnn/-)» ftinflri/.'] 

Tawilnc*^; finery. 

Nr; matter for lac; and Mirdn/nis. ^ 

/iVr-vi'/r; or, A Match iTi *\nr^jnfr, v. (Daun.) 


tawny. Iltttltif. 1727. 

tawny < t dm ». #/. and n. [X^orracrlv also tau'nic, 
tnu'tHif. ftiiitu/. mill in her. tnmri/i \ ME. titwnyc, 
fitinn/, tanu$ < db'. fttiiiir, taur, P. taiiiir. dial. 
tant pp.rti fr/i»or r. /mirr, tuii: sec I. 1. 

< »f .1 d.itk-iir dnll-Mdlowish color; tan-colored; 
t.iw n-i oiuri d : hoO. tn actual use the woid notes 
Ml iMV '■h «tb - “I I «bu. from pale othti to swailhy blown, 

.umI -bottmiu-U i|tmliflcs thvn!imi*«of Mubms nnlimds. 

1 to iM'ii I' -1 .dM.itt nil .wcMUc tawny cubit. 

ni‘..»PjMMn w IV and Ml was all theresydeu of li)s 
(Miiituto till ibd.iN III f.nd Mirnwblnke. 

/’(f'bin £.r//fr*‘, ITI. -lu-*. 

King MnlU ll.iniit was not blncl.v, «>nb.' suppose, 
but M'll.U.t *11 onrmi.jisftrvtheinobtofhlssubjcets. 

rapt. John Smith, True lY.ivcls, I. 15. 

Nt ilbc r do thou Iiibt after that weed tobacco. 

/;. Jonsun, narlbolomcw Fair, II. 1. 

Tin po.r people and SoldlerH do cbIcHy wear Cotton 
cbMlh dnd toll d.«k fair/ii/ colour. 

Dumpier, \oy.accs, 11, 1. 42. 

Tawny emperor. sccfw;»'*j*r»r.— Tawny owl, the com- 
MioM bn.ttij oul, m wood-owl, uf F.iiiopc, 6VfmTfm nluco 
(.sVnx wnifida) which dlbtiilmtcd in the western J’.Mc- 
aulM region am! nsldeiit In Great Britain.— Tawny 

thrush, tlieveety. or WllvoirBlbrii8b,rim/io!/«fcf.vcr/j#, , 

one of the four t-oiig-tliruflhes wbich arc common In e.ast- taX ( taK^}, ?». 
ern Nurlli Anurlca. II is of tlic Bi/e of tliu licr* 

iiill-lliriisli. Imt the niipcr parln nre uniformly towny, n 


He taxea the Innrt to give the money. 

I woulil not to tlionccily commons. . 

Slia!:., 2 lien. VI., iii. 1. llu. 

S. In tlie New To.staracnt, to register (persons 
anti their property) for the purpose of impos- 
ing trihnto. 

There went out u dccrco from Ctcsur Augustus, that nil 
10 worlil slioulil ho taanl [cnrolloil, R. V.|. Luke II. 1. 

4. In tali', to c.xamino and allow or disallow 
items of chargo for costs, fees, or dishnrso- 
ments: as, tho court taxes hill.s of cost.— 5. To 
aceuso ; charge; take to task: with of or (as now 
commonly) viith hoforo the thing charged. 

Stiniy to sinmt on this, ami proudly approve 
The play, might Xax the maker o/ .'iolMove. 

jj. Jomon, Cynthia s Revels, Eptl. 
They who tar others of Vnnily and Pride have com- 
monly that sordid Vice of Cos etousness. 

Uomll, letters, 11. 3. 
All Confess there never was n more learned Clergy: no 
il/i Ignoranco. ScWcii,Tahlc-lalk,p..li. 


Man taxes them icif/t , 

Refore Charles coiucs, let mo conceal myself somewhere 
—then do you tax him ou the point we have hccii talking, 
and his answer may s.itisfy mo at once. 

Shcritlan, Seliool for Scandal, Iv. 3. 


tawdry (ia'ilri), tt. and a. [ I'kinnorly nKo tair- 

(trie, Uxxxtlrtj ; orig. in the lihnisc or eiinipoitiid 

taxrtlrxi tar!, titxrtirtr Itxec, i. <•. '•'''aitxt Atttlrrtj tare, tg.'^vny (Isl'ni), r, f. ; prof, and pp. tatetticxl, ppr 
a lace hoiiglif at St. Anilrey’-- fair, held (it i.s taxrnxjtit!i. [< foirii//, o.) To make lawny; tan 
said) at lln- shriac of SI. Andrey in tlio We jiie s„„ac so romie the piintcd face will fnioi;/. 

■ /;r//oii. Mothers |•.Icsslng, p. 0. {Davies.) 

tawny-coatt (ta'ni-kdl). ». An ecclesiastical 

■- - , , „„ T • 1 , , apparitor: hO called from Ihoeoloroftholiv- 

(1riitlt,xmettlrtth,.-t-:iheltlrghQ 1 tt.-, yl txxxr- JCneiir. Jlirt. 

dries (-th-W.). Apioecof rn,stlCor(:hca]lfincry• 
a necklace, as ot strung heads; a rihhon. 


6. To take to task; censure; hlnrae. 

He that wrote the S.atyr ot Picre Ploughman seemed to 
haiie lieeii a iiialcontenl ot that time, and therefore heiit 
hlmselfe wlioly to laxe the disorders of tlint np. 

PttXXeiihaxn, Arte of Riig. Poeslc, p. .50. 
The wanton shall lax my endeavours ns riiUcnlous. 
kiiottliigUielroiMiimperfeetions. , . 

Font. IToiioiir Triumphaiit, ill. 

Pear ns he Is to ns. and dear to thee. 

Yet must I tax his klotli that elniiiis no share 
With his great brother in his iiiartiiil care. 

i’opc, Iliad, X. 130. 

Il.t iiitraiis. To inihilge in ridicule or satire. 
Ill tlinse dnyes when llic Poets first taxed hy SalyTOaiid 
Comedy, there was no gieiit store ot Kings or Piiiperois 
orsiieh high e.stiits. . . . They could not say of them or of 
their hehniiioiirs any thing to the piirpMo. 

Putladiam, Arie of Png. Pooslo, p. 20. 

I did soinclinics laugh mid seolt with Lucian, and sa- 
tirically fni with Meiilppiis. 

Piirfoii, Anal, of Mel.. To the Reader, p. li. 

. , [< JIE. tax, taxc, < OP. (and P.) 

Utxc = Pr. Uixa = OSp. tassa, Sp. tasa = Pg. 

(»j-«=rIt.tosn,<MI,.tof(,nlsofn.ycfi,at.axa- 

paler lone of the same covcm the hreasl, ami the pectoral tnTnrr tnucli rate annraise.osti- 

tpolk arc small. Bpar.se, confined to a miinll area, and com- tion, la.\, ^ 1/. 

p natively llghl-eoloieil. The hlr.lls a line songster, rice mate : SOO to, I’. Cf. ».J 1. A tllbaglCO- 

ciit miller rwv. , , , able or burdonsoino duty or Charge; an c.xnc- 

II. H. 1. Tawny color.— 2. Tlio buliniicli, 

I’lirrliiita rttliiaris : so called from tbo colora- 
tion of tlin fonialo. Hop tonnihood, and cut un- 
der /iidf/iiic/i. [ITov. F,iig.]— 3. In 7icr., sainc 
as ititiii'. 


said) at llio slirinc ol Hi. Annrey in iiio i.‘-iu 
of Ely. .Utdrnj, .tirdrnj, formcidv also Aiidn/, 
Atrdri/, is a coiTUption of Itlhtldritla. wliicli is . 
a Latinized form of AR. ylClhrlthrfith, ,hlhtl- ‘ 


lion; a requisition; an oppressive demand; 
strain; burden; task.— 2. An enforced propor- 
tional contribution levied on pewons, propor- 
Iv, or income, either (a) by tho antliority of the 
state for the support of the government, and 
for all its public or governmental needs, or 
(/;) by local antliority, for general mnnicipal 
purposc.s. 111 n more gencr.sl sense the word includes 
nsscssiiiciits on specific properties hciicfited hy a local ini- 
provement, tor tho purpose of paying e.-eponses of tliiil 
Imiiriivemeiit. Taxes, hi thestricter sense, arc direct when 
dumniided from llio vciy poisons who it Is supposed as ii 


Of which Icnrall the Kaiilci, and the hliie Keields niakc 
Them fnirdnVe for their necks. ytrrtj/loii.I’olyolhliiii, ll.-lfi. 

IL a. Cliaractorized by ebeap finery; gaudy; 
hliowyand fastolo.ss; having too mtteh ormis- 
uppliod oriiamont; cheap; worthlc.ss. 

How many I/irds Kamlllra (llio descended from Plaek; 
siiiltlis orTliikcrn) liahttlioii calfd Grealiiiid IIIiisliIoiis.' 
, . , lIowmaiiyiicrtcoatlilngCownrdH.Htoiit? Itowiiiuiiy 

tuwlrii nifected Rogues, well dress'd'' 

Wi/chertc>t, Plain De.aler, v. I. 

1 was ciilckly sick of tills fmrdri/cninpOBlIhmof rlhhiiiiB, 
silks, and Jewels. Addison, Taller, Ko. 237. 

Him they dignify with the name of poet; hls/airdn/ 
lamiioonHnrcc.illcu fifillrci. Ooldinnith, Xnivcllcr, Den. 
= Syn. trawdry, (laud!/. That which Is taivdrii has lost 
whalever freflliiiess or elegance It has had, hut Is w'oni ns 
If It were flesh, Instefiil, mid elegant, or It may hen clieiiii 
mid ostenlatloiiB IniUatlon of what Is licli or costly; that 


Ilowii wllli the fniiviy-eonfs ' 

.V/in*., 1 lien. VI., 111. 1. 71. 
tawpawkio (Itl-pa'ki), ». [I^nskan.] TIio 
tufted pnllin, Li'iida cirrala. 
pitftii. II. ir. KWou. 
taivpie, V. .See iaiipi(\ 


See cut under 


lor.n and otIier.s. [Seoteli.] 

Never use thcf(iie»e when a gloom can do the turn. 

JIantsaii. 

tax (taks), t>. [< MB. tofii, < OP. (and P.) 
taxer = Pr. tarar = OSji. towi-, Sj). tasar = 
Pg. to'nr = It, tassarc, to/(rc,handle,rafe, 
value, appraise, lax, censure, MI/, also charge, 
burden, task ; itrob. for •‘lar/sttrc, froq. (st il h foi'- 
niativo-s) of lanijcrc{,-\f tag), ytyt. Utettts, touch: 


imlirtct wliuu Uicy iivii iloinaiulcd fiom persons who it Is 
siipiiosc-il ns n gencr.al thing will Imlcimiify thcrnsclycs 
at tlio expense of others— that is. when they aic Icvioa 
on cominoililios hcforc tlioy reach the consumer, ami arc 
palil hy those upon whom they nltinmtcly fall, not ns 
la\oj*, but ns part of the market pric«‘ of the oommonlty 
(Cntden): ns, for example, tlie taxes called endom^, wlilch 
me lilipnsgtl on certain classes of Imported goods, and 
Ihn^o called excise dutk.'i, which arc imposed on certain 
home mnnufacturcs and articles of inland production. 
In tlm United .States all state and municipal ttwes arc 
direct, mul arc levied upon the assessed v.alucs of real 
and persiimd proprity, while the revcmic rcfiulred for 
gnu Ml govcimnentnl purposes Is derived from indirect 
taxrs upon ceitain Imiiorts, and upon wliisky, tobacco, 
etc. Tn Ihc United Kingdom the governmental revenue.^ 
nil* derived from both direct .and Indirect sources— from 
laves on lufnmt , fitamps dogs, etc., fi-om imposts on a few 
Impmtid mliiha of consumption, especially ten, spirits, 
tobacco, joid u{m‘‘;,nnd from excise duties. House taxes, 
or lavibOM KMl.d, form tlio largest part of the local rev- 



tax 

cnucs, municipal revenues being entirely raiscil from tins 
source. Sec jjlirascs below. 

Since (bountions Prlncu) on mo .ami my Descent 
Tliou ooost impose jio other tax nor llcnt 
But one sole Picccpt, of most Inst comlitlon 
(No rrccont ncitbur, but n I’roblbltlon). 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bnrlsis’s Weeks, li., Ddcji. 

Censure is the for a man pay.*? to (lie public for being 
eminent. Sivi/t, Thoughts on Various Subject.^. 

TIic ubilily of a country to pay taxes must nhvny.s be 
proportioned, in a great degree, to tlie tiunntlty of luoncy 
in circulation, ami to the celerity with hicli It eh culalcs. 

A. llamiilnn, I’cdcrallbt, No. 12. 

Taxes arc a portion of t lie produce of the land ami labor 
of a country, placed at tho disposal of the govcriuncnl. 

Jticarih, Pol. Dcon., vlll. 

3f. Charge; consnro. 

lie could not without grief of heart, and without fome 
fax upon himself and Ids ministers for the not executing 
tlic laws, look upon the bold licence of some pamjdilets. 

Chretulniu 

4f. A Ic.'^son to 1)0 lonvjiod; a task. Johnnou* 
— Capitation tax.apnll taw— coUatcral-lnlicritanco 
tax. See coUateral - DlfTllBlon of taxca. See (Uytiu'oii. 
—Income tax. see faenmr.— Inhorltanco tax law. 
Sec i/i/<rn7nnrr — Poll tax. See ;Wf-fffx.- Single tax, 
inrcoaemiV^.tavatinusolel) <mhmd-\nttU'.toiiu 
of otlier taxation by tlie same stale. Accm ding t«» tlie llu'- 
or 3 advocated in recent times b^ Heni) (Jeorgenndotheis, 
tills tax sbniild fupersede all otliers. and plioiild fall only 
on valuable land, e\clu«l\e of llie iinprowmcntH on Mien 
land 

'Ibi titfilv fax, in plant, would call upon men to con* 
tribute to the public rr\viiitC'< not In proporllon to wlinl 
the) produce or neeunnilate hiil In projmithm to the 
^.nllteof the natnnd opp>>rtiinItli<< tht\ hold. It would 
compel them to p.ij just as much for hrihling himl bile ns 
for pulling it to its fullest use. 

tlciiry (»V«r,«/i, .''ingle Tax I'latform 

Succession tax. see suea *‘Mm. - Tax coinnilssloncr, 
in t ertnin »>f the I'niti d .*^1 ile«, an <»ni» t*r, geneiatt) one of 
a ho ir«l. ehurged w Itli t he \ alnathm of pmpei l\ and u'-'o.s. 
imnt of taxes tin reon Tax dGCd,ad*»d Iw whlihfhe 

oilUerof thelaw iindertnKestovonie) the title of a fornar 
ownet of land, fold l«) the stall or a ninmelpditt Ua nn 
pud taxi Motile pun linger at tin ta\«sde — Taxlcaoo.a 
lease iisedwliere. iii'te.al of ►ellmg tlie f«e. tlu st iti e«Ils 
a teim of jears In tlie hind Tonnage tax, a t.i\ tan.*-. 
kOn UMi.ul) me.asnred b) tlie tomnueof the \e"tl, Minas 
times ImpO'Cil an a fee for intirlng the purl, Im 'pi* tlie 
of an) ♦■er\lee reeiUid.but as n lomiMUsiljon for the 
pitidege of entering and aia liming a Kind of t.ix wld. h 
the M.ttis are prohibited li) the I nltid .^l.ilcs ('onitltn 
tam fiom lnii»i-{nu. asdl'tlngnldad (mm pdot.ngi qtitr* 
.inline ami Hutllar dtiiH Imposed olth nfut n« t t«i n si r 
\ae rindeud ot teialend Wheel tax, a popul.ir n.unc 
for a tax niion <.)rrllge^ Window* tax. .'•ei aoafuir 
•sSlTl, 2. Tax. Jiiijf't, /iiifi, V'off. A'ltf**. AVri* . 

•tj'o Tritiuti Tax is the giioitl wmd foi nn 

.iinmint diintialed Itj got<rnna]it for its onn purposes 
fiont those wliii are nndir Its nalhmlt). /oi/- <f(ifo < 
ital iMob.nKare U\iid upon ImiH.its hi (\p..rt* tmi too 
/»•*/ appliisto.in) fax \ii Wld as t.ihl on /’•f/.uid r.if.- 
an urt.ilnl'ii d taxes a*, fof/ at a lirldgt fiir\ orpluiK 
neal. ehiiuh ra/««ahdp<Hit « In l.nglund w.Uti rah t 
|s n pieeis, wonl In I nghnd (cm dif i Us nioU 
(rtiincnt use is In Moitaellon with mall and cpiritiimis 
Iniuors. An>*uuut Is tiihor ml the i.dn.uton of piop 
eit) for the pnriK.se of its luxatl.m, ifo Ita Itnposn,^ „f 
the lax: or(ej aehargeon epn Ule ii .d prop, rij of n sp jre 
of tlieexpinscof .i loeal improvenunt sjm i.iiU* Iioo llllng 
that pn.pert). Tnlutr xiews tin- lux iis l.ild'nni (..r llu- 
piddii gic.i], but arbltniril) forthi luneUt of iheoneUw- 
tug 11, t ^pi I fall) a <.oni|m ror a*, ** Millions for «!• fi nse 
Imt tad om cud for tnhutr f.ailt of flitsi woids htd 
Us older jieeidiar or llgnr.dhe ii'i s s, (. (P 
the Words, nnd also of Ptihathi 

taxability «. (< inxiihu + -i/i; 

(•'tM* -hilitt/).'] 'I’in' uT In tii;c t.'iMiliIi*; t:i\- 

ulilcnc.'s. 

taxable (lii!,'Mi-l>n. a. iunl ». [< tax + -Iihtr.] 

I. ti> 1, Siiliji'cl nr Imlilc lo In.\,ilnin, — 2. ,\1- 

tnuabli' tn Itiu, ns rcrliiin cnsls nr 

clislnir-srimMils nf nil rn'timi in l•nm■l. 

H. II. .\ Iinrsnn nr tlllllK stilijri-l In tllMlIinli; 
c.sjK.rially, II Jiin-snii siiltji cl In n Im!l.|ii\. 

taxablen'ess nnl.'sn-iii-ni.s), Tim .stntn nf 

belli" tiiMiblc; liiMibilili. 
taxably (liik'.sii-bli I, mlr. In 11 iiiMibln iiiaiiimr. 
Taxacem (iiiK-.si'i'sc-c). a pi. |NL. (Lhallcj. 
I'llllii. < TlIXll^ + -liiv/i.] ,\ (.rntlji nf cnlllfcV- 
nii.s jilaala, tlic .sanm as tlm /Vij-iin/i nf b’icliaril 
anil tlm subnrilcr 'Jiijoitlm nf Kiclilcr, b\ many 
hcparatcil as a ilisimct nnlnr. Ilm yew fiiiiiih, 
nnw lainb' flincbcl, Iss") a .siiburilcr nf the 
( iiiii.l't ric. It iHthamcU'iIrisl Iij illirclitiis llnwcr., an cai* 
lirjunitliuiil) la nciit>biIiiti.,Ica\vMiilMct laics unit l.ifl,. 
Ilia \c[i|s, anil tlic iralt act a perftet time, lull iiiiiiiiintil} 
llcsli>. U IiichiiU's the tail tiilics V'iithc iiiiiI 7'iixiiiilc;r, 

Taxaspideaj (tak-has.jiiil'n-c), a. pi. (Nb., < 
Gr. "iific, It (.■onipany, cnhnrl, 4* tir.Tn . a rnnnil 
sliiclil.] In onitlli., in SnnilcMiIl’t. .sy.slcni, tlic 
fiflli cnliort of hcntcllipbintar /’ii.smiv'.s. cnnsisl- 
ing of a hctcrn"cimoti.s allncation nf cliicMy 
Ainoriciiii KOiiora, simli as T/i(iiiiiio]iliilii,i, I'nr- 
nncdriiis, /'/irapfai/iii.v.iiinl Ilmir allii's, Inaliicli 
uro aililuil tlie Mailaf'itscar (jcmi.s Plnlrpillu iinij 
Ike Anstralinn Mcnurn. Without tlm two last 
naincil, tlm ('roup wonid c*orr(.'.spond somowlmt 
to Uio fonntiiarioid J’ansnci^, 
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taxaspidean (tnk-sas-pid'5-nn), a. [< laxas- 
j>iilc{.x) + -rtii.] In ornitli.', linving that modili- 
oation of tho sontoIUplantar tav-siisinwhicli tlio 
plantar scutolla aro contignoiis, rectangular, 
and disposod in i-ogitlar Kcrio.s. 
taxiltion (tak-sa'Bhon), «. [< JIB. limtcioii, < 
OB. Iimitmii, liixncwH, P. InxaUnn = IT. Umt- 
xioii = OSp. timsiicioii. Sp. iu.iacion = Pg. Inxn- 
5 '«o_ = It. frt.wnrioiir, < B. iaxaUo{n-), a rating, 
estiniation, < Utxarc, pp. iaxatus, touch, rate, 
cstiiualo: aoote.] 1. Thonctoflayingatax, 
or of itupa.siug taxes on tho subjeetsbr citizens 
of a stale or government, or on tho inembors of 
a corporation or company, bj- tho proper ait- 
tboiity; tlic raising of rbvenno retjuired for 
public^ sen-ice by means of Inxos; tho system 
by which .stit-h a rovoimo is raised. 

Tliosulijcclsof every nlnle oiiKlit to coiilrlhiitc to the 
rupinirl at llio aorcriiiiient, ns nearly ns jiusstlile la pro. 
pm tlon to llieli re.iiecllvo ulilllltes; tiint Is, la ptiniortloa 
to the rcvemie wlilcli they rcs)iectlvely enjoy nailer the 
lirotecthia of theslnte, ... Iiithenliservntloiioniealect 
of this iimvlai eoiiststsnhnt Isealleil the ei|nnIllyor la. 
eipialtly ot taxiitliui. 

..lihim .Vmii/i. We.allh of Katloas, V. JI. -J. 
2. Tax or iis.so.ssment itmio.-ied: tho aegregate 
of jiarlii'tilar ta\c.s. 
lie. . . dally filch (iirntioii. illil cxacl. 

AiiiiV/, ('i\ It Warp, Iv. 25, 

3t. ('hnr"('; imeimalioii; coii'.nro; heamlal. 

Ms f.stliciV love is eiioaeh In honour hfiii; etimtph! 
.‘.pial: iiiiimircot him; you'll licsrhlpptd fnr/nro/iiiiionc 
111 Ihi.c dll}.. .1/inX., ,\s sou I.ttc II, 1 2. 111. 

4. Tho iiot of taxing or iissc.ssing a hill of eosl.s 
in hnv.— proETCSBlvo or proBresslonnl taxation, ii 

sssttiii ot tiivalloa liapcd on tlic prhicl|de of lal-liiK tlie 
t-.ilc ot tlie lav in tho snallh of the laspi)ir hicrvasi-. 
It I. fiiiiu'tliaca v.divd inniUittUil tniathm. 

taxativclyt (tak'na-iiv-li), wh. [< t„x -f 
•(ifiri- -t- -h/-.] As ii tax. 

I f thccorinmciits or fiiralliire had hcvii iml tnxnlMu, 
and liywm ot lliiilt.itlon. niirh a tlilai: hnincillnd n.'n 
liaiic} hliatl not hciitld If It niiiil. ornament, or filial, 
thiv .l.e/i,/'.-. P.in nioir. p. tlKI (/.nl/iinii.) 

tax-cart (laks'karl), «. ( V'or hixi if rnrt: .son tlm 

ml limitation.] A light spring-earl. [I'hig.] 

.she . . . hnieeil tliat rarmer Siili-o|l nould late her 
lldlhvr III hl«/«r.eiir(. 'Tfi-ffe,.-, Il.tielu'terTont|...\x\. 

\ehleli. not over the value of 21/., foriiurl} Ivrimd 
tavi d o.irl«. mid flare their v vemplloii fnim tnx. mtaill} 
vallvd III the jirovhii I . /ox.ror/f 

,s* /leir./f. Taxi, la Ihialmd, 111. 2.tl. 
tax-dodgor (lal.s'dnj'er). ». dim who ovados 
the imymeat of Iiis taxes; hpeeilieally, a le.si- 
dent iti a Inealilv where the rate of taxation is 
high, who. in order to eseapejmj ingsneh taxes, 
removes liefnte the day of iisCcssment to an- 
nllier lesideiiee in .some Inealitv where Ihe rate 
IS lower, [f. 

'I he l.ix <f.»f OT I. one who lladlm; Ih it Ihe rale of tax- 
•ith'ii hi I'.i.ioii I. too Idali for Id. mean., tllr., with Id. 
wlfa and « hlldrui, t«* Mttne iiiral 

/*/«< S'atnai, M.uvh :.o, is'ii, j>. 

Taxcrc ». /•/. (Nh. (A. W. Kiehler. 

< Tttjtty + w/r.J A tribu of 
iiinU'x iiinntv, Ilf (III* onb’r roiii/fivnnul 
ib'r VWxu/v :r ( TaxntiU .r of KI(*br«T). ,\^ cnnMltnli'al 
l») I’lrliUr. It Im ImU't 1.' ar l**! ►!» i ii •> «if '• griuni, ni«**t» 
h af mtrthun tuniHralf rt’ginuK It vlianirttrlrMl Iij 
‘llutluu^ Itauti'v. tin* id^tlll.tte In iiimntH «if Imbrieattil 
M .dr', «if whit Ii MWeiai ur aid) tlir (titiiln iltuir In IrrUlr, 
and In a Mdltar) rrtrl nr aUriuntd aldlijm* mule which 
|h MirMumltd ar |*irfl) ImlaMd l») the ladlmud ajirxof 
n *•! '<ih* ar ^l:tlK(d Itmltri fru* Irani Us iiecamp'in)Iiig 
Irrarl, 'IIh* griiii'v |h rxreiitlan.tl In bi.ulng im 

axnir an i n li lab* «»f ii l«i». ta k 1\ pirted l.iinimt. 

/•■MriM In its Mimll adnate bimiiia with twin axnirs, ami 
Tiailli'clatta* in {Is inaiiirrlaiis liauti'^. Onlx t*m* geiiU'*, 
V’«rxa’t(tIiel)i»e>,Isaf«|i1rdMiIIiiitIaii. r. 7 »Ai»bri?j'».«amI 
net nr *inl> In I Iiln i amt Ja|Mn . Tarrryit there timl 
III tlm I iiU««i Mail**, In la'.innnln. New Zen* 

himl.aml !tnrm.«» The IrllieV’irxr.r af Ik nllmm mid 1 imiker 
(l*"‘n) dlilrrs In exetinllng 0/*/<rthr<trn«tiiid imlmUtigtwu 
lidtli) Anstndl.in geiunt, Ifacrmhum mid J*hero<i>hhra, 
luiw ttnlled ami idaerd In Tarmtiifr, 

tnxclf (tal/hol), u. [< Xb, taxu*:, u Imdgcr, •h 
•(/.] Tlio AuHU’inni biiilj^or, Taxulm aim rtvaua, 

Suo (Mil innlor TajuUtt. 

taxeopocl (tuk'M;*o-IHiil), rr.iiml H. [<nr,r« 5 ff, 

nniiii'rnni'nl (M*i»Vrf.ris),+ -nr« (r(»(b) = K. 

I. a. lliix'iii^ (Imt nn{mi;oiiu*ul of Ihe tarmil 
bunrs ubieh cOinnu'lonzos llio cluplmut iiml 
otlMTinuiiiborsof tho TascupmUu ItconMsialnthe 
uiipn-vlllon nf imibldiiat bmirsnf mie (ari>al nm w Ith those 
nf ihrnt]iertnw,aml Ntlistlngulshed trm\i\wdij)turlhrous' 
nnangrmeiit i>rvx»IUng in the true tinguhdes. In n jier* 
ferll) tUM-njind hud each nf tho dfstid l:u>nl hones wtmhl 
arllenl.ileh) Us whole tiroxliind Hiirfnce xvllh the distal 
Mirfuce of one lunie nf tlie )>tnxliiiit1 mw. In the dlphir- 
llirniis type rucU Imiie of nnu row 1ms more or less e.xteii* 
sivc itrlleidnlion xtUIt tw*o bones of the* other row*. 

II, II, A inombor of tho TaxvojiotUt, 
Taxoopoda (lak-.‘.e-oi>'o-dii), It. Jit. [Nb.: sou 
liixnijmtl.] A jirimo division of niignliilo or 
lioofud (jniidritpeds, consisting of tho fossil Coii- 
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(tyfni-tlii-a and tlie existing and oxtinet Prohos- 
cidca. 

taxeopodous (tak-s6-op'o-dus), a. [< taxcopod 
•h -OHS.] Same as fnxcopod. M. D. Cone, Amer. 
Nat., Nov., 1887, p. 087. 
taxeopody (tak-s6-op'6-di ), ii. [< tnxcojmd + 
-|/^>.] Tliat arrangomont of tlio tarsal bones 
whieli olniractorizes taxeopods. See taxcopod, tt. 

_ la the ci|tiinc line, after tlie devclopmeat of diplnrtlay 
in the posterior foot, n tendency to revert to taxeopoilij 
appears. Aincr, A’af., .May, iS'H). 

taxer (fnk's6r), v. [Also laxor; < ME. taxour, 
< OP. iaxour, taxour, < ML. laxalor, assessor, 
taxor, < It. taxure, tax: see tax, r.] 1. One 
wlio taxes. — 2. In Cambridge Universitj-, one 
of hvo ollicers cbosen yearly to reguhito the 
assize of broad and see tliat tlm true gage of 
xvoiglifs and measures is observed, 
tax-free (faks'fro), a. Exempt from taxation, 
tax-gatherer (tnks'gaTii''er-Or), ji. A collector 
ot taxes. 

tie JCnsiuthea] e.iys that Komcc, lichip the son of n tax- 
pat/irrirnr collectiir, , , , pmellsev'er}'w*licrcof themeaa. 
ness ot Ills Iilrth nnd educotlon. Drydcn, KssoyoaSiillre. 

taxiarch (tak'si-iirk), JI. [< Gr. rafinp;i-or, rnfi- 
'T.V/fi < riif/r, a division of an arm}-, order (see 
taxiu), -f apxcir, nilo.] An ancient Greek mil- 
itary olTiccr eoinmanding a company or bat- 
talion, or more nsmilly a larger division of an 
army, ns a cohort or a brigade. In tho Grcelc 
Chnrcli, Kf. JIichiii-1 is commonly called “the 
Taxiarch” as the captain of the celestial nrmie.s. 
taxicom (liik'si-korn), H. nnd II. [<Nb. *f«x/- 
riiriiix, < Gr. -d^ir, aiTiingument, -f L. caniii, 
horn.] I. II. In ciitom., pcrfoliiitcd, us nti an- 
lonna; having porrolhilcil niifennip; belonging 
to tho Taxirariiia. 

II. II. A laxicorn bpetlc. 

Taxicorncst (lak-.xi.kdr'ncz), ii. jit. [NIj. : .see 
7'axiriiriiia.] in Liitrcillo’s system, the second 
family of Imti'romcrnns Colrajifcra, emhrni'iiig 
a mimtii'r of genera nowmainlyroferrod to tlie 
ratmly 'J'l iietiriniiiitir. 

Taxiebrniaf (tak-si-kdr'ni-ij), ii. jit. [NL. : see 
laxirorii.] In <iiti)m.,n snlionlor of Colropitra, 
mi'lmliii'g sncli as the families Ciifxi/ptitdie and 
Iliapirid.r, in some of tho mcmbor.s of wliicli 
Die imtennie are jierfoliatcd. 

Taxidoa (tak-.sid'e-a), II. [NL. OVntorhonso, 
IKI''), < NI/. taxii.x, a Imilger, -h Gr. iWof, form.] 
.\ gemm of .\fii.xlitiit!r, of the snhfamily d/i/ia.-i-, 
whieh eonlains the American Imdger, ?’. aiiiiri- 
I'tliia. It dllliTs friim .IfidM and othiT mellau peneni 
In m.nti} Impnrtnat crniihd nail deahil chnriictvr.., lus well 
ns III vxli riml fnrm The tvcih nre III, with only 1 true 
iiiid.irnhiiveniiil 2 hihm- mi eiich side, 'nie fiirai Is very 
Miinl, Miinil.mid vhiaisy; the lull Is short and hivi.id; Ihe 
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jHilnire 1< Ino'C, w Ilh dllfii'Je eolandion ; the fore claws arc 
M'O Iar.:e, and the hahlls thormmhly fo‘*'nilal; the hind 
feet an* phinllunide; tlie peilmal {ilaml'. ait* niodenitelv 
develnpid. ami theiv h n peenllar Mibeamlal pouch, ns lii 
ollici buluers. A second “piele-* nr nirlily, 7\ Ifrrfaiidierf, 
Uihniillt Texan nnd Mexico, ixee 

taxidermal (lakVi-der-mnl), it. [< Iaxid(nii-!I 
-h -Ilf,] or or jmrtiiining’ to taxidermy; laxi- 
dermie. 7Vii' f V ii/iir//, XXV. tlllS. 
taxidermic (lak-si-d'er'mik-), «. [< taxidinii-n 
-h -II-.] Of or portainiii" to taxidermy, or tlie 
iirl of jireiniriiig and jireserviiig the skins of 
iinimal.s. 

taxidermist (tak'si-dfT-mist), II. [< taxidcrm-ii 
-1- -i.v'f.] A jier.son skilled in taxidermy, 
taxidormizo (lak'sl-dor-miz), r. t. [< laxidmii-it 
-h -ixe.] To subjeel to the jiroce.eses of taxi- 
dermy. I’tiji. Set. Mo., XXXIY. 770. [Pare.] 
taxidermy (tak'si-der-mi), u. [= P. laxidir- 
iiiir, < l!r. riifif, order, arrangement, -f ih'ima, 
.skin : scedmii.] The art of jireiniring and pre- 
serving Dm .skins of animals, and .also of stnlT- 
ing and moimfing tlm .skins so as to give tliem 
ns close u rosomblanco to Dm living fonns ns 
lio.s.sililo. Goo stit.fni!J, H. 
taxln (tals'sin), II.’ [< Tnxiiu -h -ih 2 .] A res- 
inous sub.stiinco olitnined in small timinfify 
from tlm leaves of the yew-tree, Ta.ni.'t fiaccald, 
by troalmcnf witb aleobol nnd Inrtnrie noid. 



taxin 


It ts slightly soluble in water, dissolves easily in alcohol 
ether, and dilute acids, and is precipitated in white bulky 
Hocks from the acid solutions by alkalis, 
taxine (tak'sin), o. [< + -/ncl.] Of or 

perttiining to the genus Taxus or the Taxacc.x. 


The debris of fossil taxine woods, mineralised afterlong 
maceration in water. Dawson, Gcol. Hist, of Plants, p. 22. 

Taxinese (tak-siu' 6 - 6 ), n.pl. [NL. (L. C. Kielt- 
ard, 1826), < Taxus + -iiic<T.] 1. Same as Tax- 
accic . — 2. Same as Taxem. Gochcl. 
taxing-district (tak'sing-dis'trikt), n. Seo dis- 
trict. 


taxing-master (tnk'sing-mas'ter), n. An of- 
ficer of a court of latv who o.'tamiues hills of 
costs and allows or disallows chnrges. 
taxis (tak^sis), u. [= F. taxis, ^ Or. rufif, an 
orderly an-angement, order, < ruoofir, sot in or- 
der. arrange: seo tactic.] 1. In surg., an oper- 
ation bywhich parts which have (putted tlieir 
natural situation are replaced by manipula- 
tion, ns in reducing hernia, etc. — 2. In one. 
arch., that disposition which assigns to every 
part of a building its just dimensions. It is 
synonymous with ordoiiiiaiwc in modern arelii- 
tecture. — 3. In Gr. aniiq., a division of troops 
eorresponcUng inore or less closely to (lie inod- 
cru battalion; also, a larger division of an 
army, as a regiment or a brigade. — 4. In runt., 
classification; ta.xonomy ; taxology. — 5. In 
gram, and rhcl., arrangcnient ; order. 


The double tarfil (pranimntic.'il und logic'll) nf llio Latin. 

Avier. Jour. I’hilol., VI. OGl. 


Taxites (tak-si'tez), II. [NL., < Dtju.s- -f 
In geot., a generic name given by Brongniart to 
fossil leaves and stems resembling, and sup- 
posed to ho closely related to, the living ge- 
nus Taxus. Various fragments of fossil plants have licen 
described ns Taxites, cbietly fnini the Tcrtlaiy sonic of 
these arc now referred to Sequoia, and In regard to nil or 
most of them there la conslifcrable uiiccrtaintj. 
taxless (taks'les), a. [< lax -(- -/(.«.] Free 
from taxes; untaxed. 


If, TUlic*lcss, TaxJefs, Wngf I 

Uauc cat the Crop, or enusM lliu •Mvucra illc. 

Stilvcftcr, Ju!> Trluinphant, iii. 


taxman (taks'nimi), n. A collector of taxes. 

The .dtlautir, LXVII. 434. [Hare.] 

Taxodieffi (tak-sp-di'i/-e), II. ;i/. [XL. (f'arla- 
tore. 1804), < I'axudiuiii 4- -c.t.] The mime used 
by Do Candolle for a tribe of conifers, nearly 
the same ns the siibtribo now known as Taxo- 
diili'C.^ Hcntliani and Hooker (l&so). rvinlnlnfr tlic nfinio 
Taxoflit'/r, altered the tnlii- by cxclutljnc tlic Kciieni C«n- 
lunphatnia and Sciaflopily/ and by inchullnc Crphalo^ 
tartiM; niul in this form the tribe* cnfncidc* ultii llie Taxo’ 
(J{ne/c of (joebcl (l65j), except tlial tlie latter excludes 
CcpfialvtaziiJf. 

Taxodinse (tak-.s(]-di'ne), n. jil. [XL, (A. W. 
Eichlor, 1887), < 'I'axodium 4- -hot.] A subtribe 
of conifers, classed under tlie tribe .tlurlitii.r, 
and including 12 species, belonging to 7 genera, 
difTcring widely both in characters and iii lo- 
cality, some ot them among the mo.st rcmarl;- 
able of all known trees. Several inbalilt .lapan or 
China or both, as Ghtp(o^irohu», inclndlntr t\\o nmal! ppe- 
cle.«, and Scindoiiltiif, C/f/iMi'/i'/ZiOJ/iio, anil all 

nionotypfcucneni of lofty trots. A fifcond prntip, of three 
Fpeck'S of email or middk'-slretl trots, the «cnus Athto. 
tarix, occiut: in Tasmania and ^'ictorl^L The rcinaitiin!; 
or North American irrouiiconsist'? of tin* two t'encTa T^rro- 
dixtm and S<’qxt(nfx, each of two species ull attiiniim l•ithor 
an immense hfk'ht or trlrth or txith. Set* TaxotliMin (the 
type), nIso.S’eyi/oi'a, ScindopHtjx, and Cunnxu'jhnioxn. Com- 
pare Taxodir/r. 

Taxodimn (tak-s6'di-um), u. [NL. (L. C. Rieli- 
ard, 1810), < Gr. ru^or, yew, + rMof, form.] A 
genus of couiferous trees, of the trihe Ahic- 
tiuac, type of the subtribe Tarofliii.r. it is char- 
actorizeil by a Kh'bo^e or obovold cone coinjinscd of scales 
with an enlfre manrin, at the apex wood)’, dilated, and 
truncate, otj the hack umhonatc or mucronate, and Iticlud- 
Inf,' the two Irrc'^nilaily three-anjrleil seede, which contain 
six to nine colyleilons. There are two species, natives of 
tljc United St.ales and Mc.\lco. They are loosely branched 
tree®, bearlnir alter- 
nate, sornewimt sjil- 
rally set leaves, lin- 
ear and spreadlnp in 
two ranks, or sinnll, 
appressed, and scalc- 
likc on the flower- 
ini' branches. The 
Blenrler leaf-bearinf; 
branches resemble 
pinnate leaves, and 
fall off in autumn 
like the leaves of the 
larch. The flowers 
are monfccious, both 
sexes on the same 
branches, the starni- 
nate formini,' drooj)- 
Inif spiked panicles, 
w’lillc the female 
form sessile globose 
aments scattered 

singly or in pairs, and Taxodimn dUttchum. 
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closely crowded with spirally set scales. The fruit is a 
hard round cone, an Incli long, with its verj' thick angular 
peltate stalked scales gaping apart at maturity, but persis- 
tent after the fall of the seeds, which are large, shining, and 
coriaceous or corky on the surface. T. dUtichum, the bald 
or rod cypress of the United States, is characteristic of 
southern swamps near the sca-coast, occupying large tracts 
to the exclusion of other trees, and extending often into 
deep water around lake-margins. It occurs from Dela- 
ware to Texas, and also in the Mississippi and Ohio val- 
leys to Indiana and Illinois. It often reaches a great size, 
sometimes 150 feet in height and 36 in giith, and furnishes 
a valuable wood which is soft, close, easily woi ked or split, 
ami very durable, and is much employed for cooperage, 
railway-ties, fences, posts, and shingles. It is almost 
Indestructible in water or in contact wltli earth, but is 
often Injured, especially beyond the Mississippi, by a fun- 
gus, a sj)ecies of iK^dnlca. Two varieties arc distin- 
guished by luinbennen — the tekiUt cypress, with light- 
brown wood, and the black cypress, with dark-brow’ij 
harder and more durable w’ooil, at first heavier than 
water ; the sap-wood of both is nearly white. The tree is 
al.so the source of an essential oil, a superlopturpentine, 
and a mcdicin.al icsin.and fiom the beauty of its feathery 
foliage it is valued for lawn cultivation. It is especially 
rvmaikablo for its habit, when growing underwater, of 
throwing up large smooth conical projections known as 
cv;oY.w-Anrf.4, commonly 2 (eometimes 7) feet higl), cov- 
ered with reddish bark like the roots, and hollow, as is 
the ba®e of thetrccitsclf. They arc by some supposed to 
be aeratrng oiuans, by others to serve as braces to afford 
a stable l.itenil .su)>port in tlio jielding bottom, and by 
others to be nmlevtloped or arrested tiec-tnrnks. (Com- 
pare niprc-ts-lucr^ ki\cc, 3(d). and cupress^.) The tree itself 
often ir^cs out of water as a straight gray shaft SO or DO 
feet high before dlvidhrg Into its flat spreading top, its 
base ribbed by large projecting buttresses, each con- 
thinons below w rtli a strong and branching root, from hori- 
zontal bi-anehes of v.lileh the kneta arise. The tree is 
also remarkable for its great longevity, growing rapidly 
at first, in errltiiation sometimes adding an inch in diame- 
ter a jear. but soon becoming as slow-growing as the yew, 
and adding only air incli in twelve to thirty years. Tire 
other specie®, T. nu/cronu/nni, tho Mexican cypress, or 
almehcte, forms extensive forests in the Sierra Mndre, at 
elevations fiom -i.oooto 0,000 feet, itself often reaching 
70 to lOo feet liigh, with longer and pendulous branchlets 
and more persi>-tent gi-eener leaves. It attains even a 
gro.rtir f-lzt and age than T. disU'chnm; the celebrated 
cuprrcs Of Moii/fxtnna, in the gardens of Chnpultcpcc, vn- 
nou«l) c^lniMted from T«»o to 2,000 years old, Is 41 to 45 
felt in gfrtli and about 120 feet high; one at Atlixco is 
about 76 feet, and inotliti, near Oaxaca, 112 foct In girth ; 
fin I.ittvt w as estimated by A. dc (’aiidollc and Asa Oiay 
t<- In- nt le.i«t i.tKVi jears old. A third species, T. hetern* 
phuHinn (for wliK-b f-fi* »mtcr-;n'nc. under jnnci), is now* 
fcir.tio.l as Gtii)>Uidrot^us hctcrophyllus, on accountuf rU 
obo\<.M cone and stallcid seeds The genus Is of great 
aotinnit) geologu .tU\ being found In the Cretaceous and 
rngjrat abnndune in the Tertiary of nearly nil parts of 
the woibl 

TaxoideTD trak-soiMr-o), «. pi, [NL. (A. W. 

1'ji‘lilci. l''''7»,< //r.rif.v 4* Gr. ndof, form, + -c/r.] 

1. A tnln* of ciniifors, of tlio suborder Taxa~ 
fiir ftho suborder Ta.totdcic of Eichlor), dis- 
tincrui.*>lK*<l from 7V/x/«r, the other tribe xvitlnn 
thut Miliovder, by the nbseneo of any brac- 
tf'olos arouiul tire ovules. It Includes about 51 spe- 
lies, of I g. ncra, Iwoof which arcinonolypIc.5njc-^ot/i/r<7, 
a snull >iw-like ticcof Patagonia, and Microeachry<i, ix 
piostnito shiubof 'rasmunia. For the other.®, sec I’odo- 
atrpu't and Pitcrjfditon. The tribe as now received coin- 
cnb ® « all the J’odocarjir/e of previous niithors with the 
addaion of Dacn/dium. 

2. Kieliler’s second suborder of conifers, the 
hiuno as tbo Taxaccx, and including Eichler’s 
trtbe.s yV/jvn'dc.T and Tdxcw. 

taxology (tak*sol'o-ji), n, [Prop. " taxioJogn ; < 
Gr. order, aiTaiigement, < rdoof/r, airnuge, 
+ speah: see -ology.^ Tho sci- 

ence of aiTungemcut or classification; what is 
known of taxonomy. 

taxonomer (tak-son'o-mcr), V. [< taxovopi-y + 
-rrL] A taxonomist. 4. iVc»rfo«, Encyc. Brit., 
XVIir. 4. 

taxonomic (tnk-so-nom'ik ), a. [< taxouom-y + 
-/r.] Portaiiiing to taxonomy; classificatory ; 
Hystcmatic or inotliodical, as an aiTangomout 
of objects of natural history in order: as, iaxo- 
nm/ac views; tho (axovoDuc rank of a group. 

If . . . (lie student win nlteiiil to the facts which con- 
Btltute tiro subject-matter of classiflcation-s, rather than to 
the modes of generalizing them which arc expressed in 
taxonimiic system®, lie will And that, however divergent 
tlieso systtms may be, they have a great deal in common. 

Jluxlcy, Anat, Invert., p. 601. 

taxonomical (tak-so-nom'i-kal),a. [< taxonom- 
ic + -a/,] Same as taxonomic, Encyc, Brit., 
XXIV. C52. 

taxonomically (tak-so-nom'i-kal-i), adv. As 
regards taxonomy, or systematic classification. 
Scienccj XXIV. 147. 

taxonomist(tak-.soii'o-raist),7i. [< taronom-y + 
-L'f.] Olio who classifies objects of natural his- 
tory according to soino system or approved 
Hchcrao; ono who is versed in taxonomy. 

Our knowledge of tho niiatomy, and especially of the 
development, of tho Iirvcrtcbrata is increasing with such 
prodigious rapidity that the views of Taxonomists in re- 
gard to tire proper manner of expressing that knowledge 
by clnsslflcatlon arc undergoing, and for some time to 
come are likely to undergo. Incessant mudiflcatlons. 

Unxlexj, Anat. Invert., p. 661. 


T-bandage 

taxonomy (tak-son^-mi), n. [Prop, ^taxiono- 
my; < F. toxuaomiCj tdxinomic,iind prop, iaxiono- 
mie, < Gr. orderly arrangement, + viptiv, 

distribute, dispense, arrange, > voyog, a law.] 
The laws and principles of taxology, or tlieir 
application to the classifying of objects of nat- 
ural history; that department of science which 
treats of classification ; the practice of classi- 
fying according to certain principles. 

The systematic statement and generalization of the 
facts of Morphology, in such a manner as to arrange liv- 
ing beings in groups according to their degrees of like- 
ness, is Taxonomy. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 16. 

taxor (tak'sor), n. Same as taxer. S. Boxoell, 
Taxes in England, I. 96. 
taxpayer (taks'pa''''er), n. One who is as- 
sessed and pays a tax or taxes.— Taxpayers’ act, 
a statute in some of the United States enabling a court 
of equity to enjoin malfeasance of municipal and town 
and county officers at suit of one or more taxpayers. — 
Taxpayers’ action, an action brought by one or more 
taxpayers to enjoin official malfeasance. 

tax-sale (taks'sal), n. A sale of land by pub- 
lic authority for the non-payment of taxes as- 

cnccprl tbPT’PAIl 

Taxus (tak'sus), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< L. taxus = Gr. Ta^og, a yew-tree.] A genus 
of conifers, the yews, type of the trihe Taxcie 
and suborder TaxacCtV. it is characterized by most- 
ly dioecious flowers, the female solitary and consisting of 
a single erect ovule on a small annular disk, which soon 
becomrs cup-shaped and fleshy, and finally forms a pulpy 
berry inclosing the seed, but free from it and open at the 
truncate apex. The small globular male flowers are soli- 
tary in the axils, surrounded by a few imbricated scales, 
with a short stalked stamen-column, five to eight round- 
ish depressed and furrowed anthers, wliich become almost 
umbrella-shaped and four- to six-lobcd after maturity, 
and bear three to eight cells connate into a ring. The 
ripened seed is hard, woody, and nut-like, somewhat vis- 
cous when fresh, and contains an embr)’o of two cotyle- 
dons. There areO or 8 species, by some considered all va- 
rieties of one, natives all of the northern hemisphere and 
widely dispersed. They are evergreen trees or shrubs, 
bearing short-pctioled flat linear rigid leaves which are 
somewhat spirally inserted, but usually spread falcately 
Into ranks. The genus is remarkable for the great varia- 
tion within the same species, T. haccata, tho yew, seldom 
exceeding 15 or 20 feet in height In England, but In the 
lllmnlayas becoming a naked trunk 30 feet high and often 
10 in girth, its top reaching 70 or, it is said, sometimes 100 
feet in height. T. hrcnfolia is similarly a low slirub in 
Montana, but a stately tree sometimes 75 feet high neai* 
the Tnciflc. T. Canadensis, tho ground-hemlock, formerly 
regarded as a variety of the Bi itish species, usually a pros- 
trate shrub, extends from New Jersey and Iowa northwaid, 
generally umlcr evergreens. The other Noith American 
species, T. Floridana of West Florida and T. ylohosa of 
Mcxlci>, are small trees, as arc those of Japan, where T. 
cuspidate is cultivated and many curious varieties have 
been produced. The genus Is similar to Taxodium in its 
slow growth, and remarkable for the groat bulk attained 
by older trees, as the celebrated Ankernyke yew near 
Staines, in England, within sight of which the ^lagna 
Clmrta was signed, which is 273 ^eet in girth; thoTisbuiy 
yew in Wilts. 37 feet ; and the Fortingall yew in Perthshire, 
5Ci ; tho first of these was estimated by Asa Gray to be at 
least 1,100 ycar.s old, and the second 1,600. See yew, and 
compare hcmlock-spruce. 
taya (ta'yil), n. Samo as tannicr. 
tayel, a. tad, 

taylet, n, and v. An old spelling of taiU-^ taiV^. 
taylort, n. An obsolete spelling of tailor. 
Taylorism (ta'lor-izm), n. [< Taylor (see dof.) 
+ •ism.'] A phase of Now England Calvinism, 
deriving its name from Dr. N. W. Taylor of 
Now Haven, Connecticut (1780-1858). it was a 
modlfleation of the earlier New England Calvinism, in that 
it Insisted upon areal freedom of tho will, a natural ability 
of moral choice, and a distinction betw’een depravity as a 
tendency to sin and sin itself, the latter consisting wholly 
in a voluntary choico of evil. It was sharply opposed to 
Tylerisni. 

Puritan theology had developed in New England into 
Edw’ardism, and then into Ilopkinsianism, Emmonsism, 
und Taylorism. Encyc. Brit, XIX. 700. 

Taylor machine-gun. See machinc-gun. 
Taylor’s theorem. See theorem. 
tayo (ta'yo), )i. [S.Amor.] A gamient worn I 03 ' 
Indians of Sontli America, resembling an apron, 
sometimes consisting entirely of a deep fringe 
made of strings of beads, teeth, bones, etc. 
tayra, n. See taira. 

taysaam (ti'siim), n. An intermediate quality 
of Chiuoso raw silk, produced in the district of 
Nanking. 

taytt, a. Seo taiit. 

tazelt (tii'zl), n. An old spoiling of teuecl. 
tazza (lat'sji). n. [It., a cup, a bowl, = P. 
to.sse, cup: seo iass^.'] 1. A shallow or sau- 
cer-shaped vessel mounted on a foot. — 2. A 
sauecr-shaped roe,optaclo or howl, as the howl- 
part of the vessel defined above, or a larger 
group containing several difi'erent howls, 
tazzlet, u. Samo as tcattei. 

T-bandage (tc'han'dfij), n. A bandage com- 
posed of two strips fastened in tho shape of the 
letter T. 



T-bar 

T-bar (te'blh’), n. A bar of iron or steel bav- 
in" a cross-seotion of a form closely resembling 
the letter T. Such bars arc much used for 
architectural purposes and in bridge-building. 
T-beard (tu'berd), u. A peculiar aiTangcmcui 
of the beard. 

Strokes liis beard, 
now lie puts i’ th’ posture of a T, 

'J’he Koman T; your T-heanl is in fashion, 

And twifold doth express th' enamoured courtier. 

Fletcher {and another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 1. 

T-bone, n. Same as iau-honc. 

T-brancll (te'branch), See branch, 2 (c). 
T-bulb (te'bulb), n. A name given to bars or 
beams of iron or steel ha\*ing a cross-section 
like that of a T-bar, except that the vertical 
flange corresponding to the stein of the T is 
thickened by an ovoid or elliptical reinforce- 
ment, making its cross-section resemble a ver- 
tical section of a bulb ■with an upwardly ex- 
tending stem attached and filleted to the 
horizontal flanges of the bar or beam. Such 
bars or beams arc used in ship-building and 
for other purposes. 

T-cart (teTciirt). n. A four-wheeled open phae- 
ton, seated for four passengers : so called from 
its ground-plan resembling the letter T. 
tclia-pan(cha-pan'), [Chinese.] The slap- 
ping-sticks of the Chinese beggars: a kind of 
Castanet, made of two plates of hard wood, 
seven or eight inches long. 

Tchebysheffian (cheb-i-shef'i-an), a. [< Tcheb- 
(see def.) + -m/n] Pertaining to the 
Kussian mathematician Paf . Tehebyshefl’, born 
1>^21 — Tchebysheffian function, the sum of the loga- 
rithms of all prime numbers less than or equal to the 
variable. 

tchernozem, n. Another spelling of chcnio::cm. 
tchetwertak, «. Same as chctvcrtaf<\ 
tchiboiLk (chi-bdk'), «. Same as chibouh. 
tchick (chik), n, [Imitative; the reg. spelling 
would bo ^chick (cf. chnek '^) ; the spelling with 
initial i is to emphasize that sound initially.] 

1, A sound produced by pressing the tongue 
against the roof of the 'mouth and suddenly 
withdrawing it, used to start or quicken the 
pace of a horse. 

Summing up the wliole m ilh a provoking wink, ami such 
an interjectional tchiekixs men quicken a dull horse with, 
retit Arulrii (hew of! to the other side of the path. 

Scott, (Quentin Durwai'd, xiv. 

2. An expression of surprise or of contempt, 
tchick (chik), v. i. ' [< tchick, ».] To make a 

soimd by or as if by pressing the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth and suddenly^ withdraw- 
ing it. 

“That tliar’smoughty good string.” . . . Sterlingtould 
not refrain from observing, as the stout twitje tchiclcd in 
several pieces under a garden knife. 

Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. 32. 

tchincou (ehing'ko), n. [Javanese.] A black- 
crested monkey of Java, Scmnopithccus mcla- 
lophus* 

tchouma (cho'mll), ». [A French spelling of 
ch^u nid, < chUi, a kind of nettle, -f nut, hemp.] 
Filina grass, or ramie, Bcchnicria nirca. 

Tchudi, Tchudic. Other spellings of Chndi, 
Chndic. 

T-cloth ,te'kl6th), A plain cotton cloth 
manufactured in Great Britain for the India 
and China markets : so called from a large letter 
T stamped on it. 

T-cross (te'lu’os), ??. A tau-cross. 

Te. In chem., the sjunbol for icUnrinm. 
tea^ (te), n. [First used in E. about the middle of 
the IZthceutiuw, in two forms: (a) tea, then, iay, 
icij, icc (at first pronounced tii, riming with obey 
(Pope, 1711), pa// (Gay, 1720), in accordance with 
the spelling.laterte, 1745, etc.); =F. f/u' = Sp.fc, 
formerly tea = It. tc = D. G. thcc = Sw. Dan. tc = 
NGr. TtL (NL.Mca), prob., through Malay ic, tch, 
< Chinese (Fuhkieu dial.) ic (pron. tfi); {b) cha. 
tcha, chaa, chia, cia = Pg. cha = Sp. (esp. Ainer. 
Sp.) cha = It. cid = N(jr. rcdi = Russ, chat = 
Turk, chay = Ar. tshdi, shdi =r Pers. Hind, chd = 
Jap. c/uf,< Chinese ch’a, ts’a, tea.] 1. Aproduet 
consisting of the prepared leaves of the tea- 
plant (see def. 2), of various kinds and qualities 
depending chiefiy on the method of treatment. 
Black tea is manufactured by a process of withering un- 
der the inllueuce of light, heat, and air, rolling, ferment- 
ing, sunning, and filing (heating with charcoal in a sieve); 
green tea by a more i-apid process without the witheiing 
and fermenting, ami with more firing. Among the chief 
black teas are hohea, congou, soxtehong, caper-tea, oolcnxg, 
ami pekoe; among the green, Ueankag, hxjson skin, goiing 
hgson, hgson, imperial, and gunpowder The gunpowder 
is the finest green, the pekoe the finest black, hotli being 
made from the first pickings — jloicenj pekoe from leaves 
so young as to he still covered with down. A third group 
of teas is known as the scented, genei’ally of poorer quality, 
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flavored with the flowers of the fragrant olive (sec Omnn- 
thus), of the chnlan, and sometimes of the Cape jasmine 
(see Gardenia) and of other plants. This classification 
applies more especially to Chinese teas. Tea became 
known in Europe during the seventeenth century. Among 
western nations the greatest consumers of tea *aie Great 
Britain, Kussia, and the United States. 

2. The tea-plant, Camellia iheiferaj often named 
3'hca Sinensis (or Chinensis). The tea-plant is a 
shrub from 3 to 6 feet high, with leaves from 4 to S inches 
long and from li to 
21 inchesbroad,and 
tapering toward 
both ends; theflow- 
ers are white, and 
about IJ inches 
broad. The culti- 
v.ated plant is of a 
more contracted 
habit, with smaller, 
more obtuse, and 
leathery . leaves. 

The plantis known 
to grow wild in up- 
per Assam, the foim 
there found having 
sometimes been dis- 
tinguished as Thea 
Assamica, forming, 
with its varieties, 

Assam tea. The 
Assam plant is 
m\ich superior to 
the Chinese, and 
the te.is most plant- 
ed arc hybrids of the two. Tljc Chinese tea has two varie- 
ties, formerly distinguished as Thea Hohea and T. viridis, 
black atul green tea; but either kind of tea can he made 
from either plant. China is the great seat of tea-culture ; 
but tea is also extensively grown in Japan, having been 



branch with Flowen of Tea {Copnf/ita f/iftyrri7,vaT.iirtJii\ 
ti, leaf, showing the nervation; c.npsute, showing the loculicldai 
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introduced in the reign of SagaTcnno(.\.P. S10-23X also in 
India and Java. Promising experiments have been made 
in Madagascar, Natal, Jamaica, etc. In tlie United States 
It can be grown successfully in the South and in California ; 
but the cost of labor has tlms far prevented its economic 
success. 

3. An infusion of tho prepared leaves of the tea- 
plant, used as a beverage, in Great Britain and 
America commonly with the addition of a little 
milk or sugar, or both, in continental Em'opo 
often with a little spirit, in Russia with lemon, 
and in China and noighboiing countries with- 
out any admixture. Its action is stimulating and in- 
vigorating, and, owing to the presence of tannin, more or 
less astringent. Its main quality depends upon tlje al- 
kaloid thein ; the leaf contains also volatile oils, which 
give it its fragrance, and some other substances. Ex- 
cessive use, especially of green tea, affects the nen'ous 
system unfavorably. While tea contains but trifling nu- 
triment, it is held to retard the waste of the tissues and 
diminisli the need of food. 

That excellent and by all physicians approved China 
drink called by the Chincans Tcha, and by other nations 
tag, alias tee, is sold at the Sultana Head Coffee IIouso, 
London. Mcrciirius Politicus, Sept. 30, 1G5S. 

I did send for a cup of tee, a China drink, of which I had 
never drank before. Pepys, Diarj*, Sept, 2S, ICCO. 

Tea ! thou soft, thou sober, sage, and venerable liquid ; 
. . . thou female-toiigue-running, smile-smoothing, heart- 
opening, wink-tipping cordial, to whose glorious insipid- 
ity I owe the happiest moment of my life, let me fall pros- 
trote. Cibber, Lady’s Last Stake, i. 1. 

4. A similar infusion of tlie leaves, roots, etc., 
of various other plants, used either medicinally 
or as a beverage ; generally with a qualif^fiiig 
word. See phrases below. — 5. Tho evening 
meal, at wdiich tea is usually served ; also, 
an afteiTioou entertainment at which tea is 
served ; as, a five o’clock tea. See high ica^ 
under high. 

After an early tea, the little countrj'-girl strayed into 
the garden. Hatvthome, Seven Gables, vi. 

This is rather a large affair to be talked over between 
you and me after flve-o'clock tea, Alicia, over a dying fire. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, viii. 


tea 

A fra in the north countiy depends for distinction, not 
on its solids or its s.'wouries, but on its sweets. 

Jfrs. Humphry IPard, Eobert Elsmerc, ii. 

6. Urine. Gaij, Triria, ii. 297 — Abyssinian tea, 
the leaves of Catha edxdis, which are stimulant, anti«opo- 
rifle, and antinarcotic, and used by the Arabs to produce 
wakefulness. — Algerian tea, the flowers of ParongeJn'a 
argcjitca and P. capitata {P. nirra), used to make a me- 
dicinal tea in Algiers, thence imported into Fr.mce ami 
considerably used under the name tM aratr.— Appa- 
lachian tea. See Appalachiaxi and j/nupon.— Arabian 
tea, the Abyssinian or sometimes the Algerian tea.— 
Assam tea. See def. 2.— Australian tea. See tea- 
tree. — Ayapana tea, a tea made from ayapana, or the 
plant itself. Seeai/apaiia.— Barbary tea. See Lycium. 
— BeUCOOlen tea, Leptotpennum {Glaphirria) nitidum, its 
leaves used in infusion by the 31alays.— Black tea. See 
def. 1.— Blue Mountain tea. See SoUdago.—Bohea. tea. 
See def. 1.— Botany Bay tea, Smxlax glxjcxjphylla. See 
Smilax. — Bourbontea, Sameasjanwi tea. — Brazil or 
Brazilian tea. Same as gereao; ^so, same as viate ^. — 
Breast tea, an infusion composed of althea 8 parts, colts- 
foot-leaves 4 parts, Russian glycynhiza 3 parts, anise 2 
I^arts, mullen 2 parts, and orris 1 part.— Brick tea. Sec 
brick-tea. — Broussa tea, Vaceinium Arctostaphylos, used 
at Broussa. — Bush tea, the dried leaves and tops of the 
leguminous shrub Cyclopia genistoides, which arc of a tea- 
like fragrance, and used in infusion at the Cape of Good 
Hope to promote expectoration. — Cambric 'tea, a mix- 
ture of hot milk and water, given to children. — Camphor 
tea, a solution made by pouring boiling water on a lump 
of camphor. — Canada tea, a decoction of the leaves of 
Gaultheria proeumbens. — Canary tea, Sida rhombifolia. 
See 5nfa.— Carolina tea. Same as yaupon. — Ceylon 
tea. See PhTorfendron.— Clumsy tea. See chmwj.— 
Coffee or coffee-leaf tea, tho leaves of the coffee-plant, 
long used in decoction in the Eastern Archipelago. They 
contain a good amount of caffein, hut accompanied by an 
unpleasant senna-like odor. — Cold tea, spirituous liquors. 
[Slang.] — Congou tea. See def. l, and Co/ir/ou.— English 
breakfast tea, a name given in the United States to the 
brand of tea known as souchong.— TSLSm or faham tea. 
See/a/iain.— Green tea. See def. i.— Gunpowder tea. 
Seeg»npoirdcr,and def. 1 , above.— Hottentot’s tea. See 
Hehchrysum.t—'Byson skin tea. See def. 1.— Hyson 
tea. See def. 1.— Imperial tea. See def. 1.— Jersey 
tea. Same ns Xcic Jersey tea. See below.— Jesuit’s tea. 
(a) See Psoralea. (6)Sameas?nnte4.— Kafirtea. SceHe- 
Labradortea. See icdina.— Lemon-grass 
tea. See lemon-grass.— iilnls-y tea. Same as Bencoolen 
tea. See above.— Marsh-tea. See Ledum.— Mexican 
tea. (a) See Mexican. (6) See i’^orafea.— Mountain- 
tea. Same as fea-l'err//.- New Jersey tea, a low shrub, 
Ceanothtis Amcricanus, of eastern North America. Its 
leaves were used ns a substitute for tea during the 
American revolution, and the manufacture has been 
revived in Pennsylvania. Sec Ceanothus and redroot. 

— New Zealand tea, Leptosjunnum scoparium. See 
fra-frre.- Oolong tea. See def. 1.— Oswego tea, the 
bee-b.alm, Monarda didtjma, the leaves of which emit a 
pleasant niint-like odor, .and are said to possess tonic, 
stomachic, and deobstruent virtues.- Pagle tea, an in- 
fusion of the dried flowers of the cowslip, having a nar- 
cotic property, drunk in some counties of England.— 
Paraguay tea. Same as 
mate*.— Pearl-tea, Same 
nsgunjwcdertca. Seedef.I. 

— Pectoral tea. Same as 
trrayf fra.— Pekoe tea. See 
def. 1.— Phaskomyliatea. 

See apple-bearing sage, un- 
der Popayan tea, 

.Vieonia (Melastoma) thee- 
rame. — Pu-erh tea, a tea 
foiming on article of com- 
merce in China near the 
frontier of Burma, said to 
be used as an aid to diges- 
tion. It appears to be from 
a plant not very different 
from the wild .Assam tea- 
plant.- Sage tea, an infu- 
sion of the common sage, 
used as a mild tonic, astrin- 
gent, and aromatic: before 
the introduction of Chinese 
tea considerably used as a beverage in England. — St. Bar- 
tholomew’s tea. Same as mate*.— St. Germain tea, a 
medicinal mixture composed of alcoholic extract of senna 
IG, sambucus llow'ers 10, anise 5, fennel G, potassium bitar- 
trate 3 parts. — St. Helena tea, a shrubby plant, Franke- 
nia portulac/r/olia, of St. Helena.— Saloop tea. Same as 
sassafras tea . — Sassafras tea. See sassafras . — Scented 
tea, tea which has been scented by intennixture with odor- 
iferous flowers, and again separated by sifting.— Sealed 
tea, a kind of coarse tea exported from (5lnna. It is pressed 
compactly into sealed packages weighing about three 
pounds each. — Souchong tea. See def. 1 and Fnglish 
breakfast tea, above. — South Sea tea, a misnomer of the 
yaupon. — Surinam tea, a plant of the genus Lantana, 
species of which are used ns tea.— Sweet tea, See 
Smilax, 1.— Swiss tea, an infusion of several herbs of 
the genus Achillea, especially A. moschata, A. atrata, 
A. nana, and A, nobilis, common in the Swiss Alps. — 
Tea family, the order Ternstra'iniacc.r, to which the 
tea-plant belongs.— Teamster’S tea, a name of Ephedra 
antisiiphilitica. Also whorehouse tea. — Tea of hea'ven, 
an article prepared in Japan from the leaves of Hy- 
drangea serrata {II. T/iimter/n'O-— Theezan tea, Sageretia 
theezans. See Sageretia.— See/acri.— Twan- 
kay tea. ^ee def. l.— West Indian tea, a shrubby hei b, 
Capraria bijlora of the Scrophxdarincfc, found in tropical 
America and Africa, also c^led goatieecd and sxeeeticeed. 
Its leaves are considerably used as tea in the West Indies. 
— Wild tea, the lead-plant, Amorpha canescens . — Willow 
tea, the prepared le.aves of a species of willow grown in the 
neighborhood of Shanghai, and used as a substitute for tea 
by tlie poorer classes. — Wood tea, a decoction made from 
guaiaenm-wood, sassafras, ononis-root, and licorice-root. 

teal (te), V. [< tca^, «.] I. intrans. To take 
tea. [Colloq.] 
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tea 

I can hit on no novelty — none, on my life, 

Unless per.ulventurc you’d tea with your wife. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, III. 255. 

Father don’t tea with us, but you won’t mind that, I dare 
say. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, ix. 

IL trans. To give tea to; serve -witli tea: 
as, to dine and tea a party of hionds. [Colloq.] 

tea”, a. Sec tae^. 

tea-berry (te'ber'''i), n. The American -winter- 
green, Ganltlicria prociimhcns, sometimes used 
to flavor tea and as a substitute for tea. Also 
mountain-tea and Canada tea. 

tea-board (te'bord), v. A large tray used for 
bolding and carrying the tea-service. 

Shall wc be christened tea-bcards, varnished waiters? 

irofcot(P. Pindar), Wot ks, p. 115. {Davies.) 

tea-bread (to'bred), n. A kind of light spongy 
bread or bun, sometimes slightly sweetened, 
to be eaten with tea. 

She had been busy all the morning making tea-bread 
and sponge-cakes. Urs. OmKell, Cranford, i. 

tea-bug (te'bug), «. An insect destructive to 
tea-plants. It selects thetender and more juicy leaves, 
wliich are those most prised by the tea-giower, ptinctur- 
ing them with its long and slender proboscis in tlic same 
manner as an aphis. 

tea-caddy (te'kad^i), n. See cadihj^, 2. 

Tlie great, mysterious tea-urn, the chased silver ten- 
crtdf?i/,the precise and well-considered movements of iliss 
Deborah as she rinsed the old embo'^sed silver teapots in 
tlic boiling water. i/. D. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 294. 

tea-cake (to'kfik), n. A kind of light cake to he 
eaten with tea or at the meal called tea, 

Ann had invade tea-cake, and there was no need for Milly 


0205 teak 

Who will be taught, if hce bee not inooued with desire It is certain that the Ku^ians submit 
to be taught? Sir I\ Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. of the church witli a docility greater than that <»spla> ert 

, by their civiliZLd opponents. /lueWe, Civilization, 1. 141. 

There, in his noisy’ mansion skilled to rule, ^ . x t. • • i- 

'Ihe village master taught his little schooL -Syn. 1. Training, Education, etc. Sec tn^tnicbon. 

Goldsmith, Des. vil., 1. 19G. teachless (tecliMos), a. [< teaclO- + -less,} Un- 
5. To impart a knowledge of ; give instruction teachnble; indocile. Shelley. [RaroO 
in; give lessons in; instruct or train in under- tea-clam (te'klam), n. See the quotation, 
standing, using, managing, handling, etc. : as, 
to teach mathematics or Greek. 

Ich am a maister to tcche the lawe ; 

Ich am an emperoiir, a god felaue. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. rmnivall), p. 225. 

We do not contemne Eewlcs, but we gladlie teach 
Ilcwles. Aschnm, The Scholcmaster, j). 27. 

The years teach much wliich the days never know. 


These [hard-shelled clams] are sometimes so small as to 
count two thousand to the barrel, and, if about li inches 
in diameter, go by the name of fea-c?ainif. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. li. 59S. 
A fast-sailing ship 


tea-clipper (te'klip^'er), n. 

engaged in the tea-trade, 
tea-cloth (to'klOth), ». A cloth for a tea-tahle 
or a tea-tray. 

Emerson, Experience. tea-CUp (te'kup), n. 1. A cup in which tea is 
Nowise mii^hl that minute teach him fear sciwecl. The tea-cups used in China and Japan have jio 

Who life-long h.ul not learned to speak tlie name. handles, but some have covers, and are sometimes placed 

M'illwm Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 321. little saucers of some different material. 

= Syn. 4. To enlighten, school, tutor, indoctrinate, ini- 2. A tcacupful: as, a tca-cup of flouv. - , , 
tiate.— 6. To impart, inculcate, instil, preach. Seetnrfrwr- t63;CUpful (te'kup-ful), n, tca-Cup + 

m • • . As much as a tea-cup -n-ill hold; as a definite 

II. ntlrans. To give instruction; give lessons fou,, fluidouiices, or one gill, 

as a preceptor or tutor; impart knowlodgo or v. See tcflc. 

skill; instruct. tea-dealer (te'de'Ter), a. One who deals in or 

The hc.iits thereof judge for reward, and the iirlcsts .g ggjjg a raerehaut wlio sells tea. 
tbe.eottmc/,fo, liire. Micah ill. 11. tea-drinker (te'dring'ker), a. One who drinks 

Hen altogetlier conversant in study do know how to , esneeiallv. one wlio uses tea as a beverage 
froc/t but not how to govern. , -Si '• £ .v 

//ooATcr, Eccles. Polity, v. 81. habitually 01 * m preference to any Other. 

I have heard Mich. Malct (Judge Mulct’s son) say that tea-dronkard (t6'drung'''kard), n. One anectet 
ho had heard that Mr J. .SeUlen's father taught on tlie with iheism. 

lute. Lives, John. Sclden. (te'fit), A tca-pai’ty. [blang.J • 

Nothing teaches like experience. 


Buwjan, Pilgrim’s Progress, li. 
Toachins' Alrtpr. Sec^/f/<*rl- ^ (bY 



cover, the inner cover being made to fit air- 


tiglit. Such canistei-s arc made of metal ns well as teachable (tc'cha-hl), a. [< tcaclO- -h 

carthonwnre and porcelain, and arc hioiight fioni t Imia f'.anahle of hoiu" taught: 
and Japan in great numbers. , ‘ . v . . v- 

tea-case (to'kas), n. A cofter or etui contain- 
ing articles for the tea-tahlo forming togo- 
thor a set, such as sardine-tongs, jelly-spoons, 
piokle-fovks, and sometimes a number of tea- 
spoons and other more usual utensils. 

teachl (toohh t>.; prot. and pp. tancjhU ppr- 
tcuchimj. [< jrE. tccUcn, txchen (pret. tnmiht, 

Uiur/liic,tai(Ste, taghtc, loghtc, ta$tc, tichtc, talitc, 

■pn.'iausi, iiOtU pret. and pp. also icehed), < AS. 
iiiican (pret. tahtc, pp. Uvht), sliow, point out, 
teacli; akin to AS. tdccu, E. token, a mark, sign. 


Gossip prevails at tea-fights in .a back country village, 
until the railroad connects it with tlie great world, and 
women learn to survey larger grounds than their neigh- 
hors’ back yards. -4* fiev., CXLI. 242. 

tea-garden (t6'giir"dn),)i. 1. A garden or open- 
air inclosnre formerly attached to a house of 
entertainment, where tea was served. Tlieso 
gardens wore places of fashionable resort in 
England in the eigliteenth century. — 2. A 


plantation of tea. Spons’ Encyc.Manuf.,'^. 1994. 
teagle (te'gl), n. [Prob. a dial. var. of tackle.'] 


[< teachable ■ 
being teacha- 

hlo; teachahieness. 

[< fcrtc/il + -able.] 
apt to learn ; ready 
to receive instruction; docile. 

Wc ought to hi ing our minds free, iinhiassed, and (encA- teagle 1, -- 5, , , .. . - 

to Ic.irn oni icligion from the word of Ood. Ahoist; UU GlCVlltOV; fl lift, SUCh asiSUSCUIor 

Among sliglitly teachable mammals, however, there is raising or lowering goods or persons from flat 
one t'lonp mole tf«r//nWc thfiii the rest. to flat iu large cstahlishments. [North. Eiig.J 

J. Fisice, Evolutionist, p. 314. a minute ; it ’s the Icaglc hoisting above your liead 

teachableness (te'cba-bl-nes), «. Tho quality I’m afraid of. j/rs. GntMf, Mary barton, xxvii. 

of being tciudiable; a willingness or readiness tea-gOwn (te'goiin), n. A loose easy gown of 
to ho instructed; aptness to learn; docility. effective stylo and material, in which to take 
It was a great army , it was tlic result of all the power afternoon tea at homo, or for lounging, 
and wisdom of tlie tiovernment, all tlie deletion of the , 1 , 1 . that she liad a ten aott’Ti made out of a 

Iieuplo.alltheiiitelligciiccaiidtcnc/mWcnmottlicsoldiers Itcaine to this, that sjre had “ atooooo o 


otc.f ancltoL. cliccrc, say, Gr. tkmpivat, sliow, tliembelvcs."" ^ m Ccnfwry, x3mx. i42. ^ 

point out, Skt. V di^, show, point out. ^Frora -teache (teoh), n. Same as tachc^. 


tho same root is tho AS. tedn, tion (for *'ttlion) 
= 0S. af-tiUau (= AS. oftcon), deny, refuse, = 
OHG. clhan, JIHG. ziltcn, G. zeihen, accuse of, 
charge with, = Goth, ga-tciliaii, shOTt, announce ; 
cf.G. vcrzcilicn, 'MRQ.vcr-zilicn.O'RQ.far.zihan, 
refuse, deny, pardon, and G. zei/jen, MHG. zei- 
gcii, OHG. zcigoii, show, point out, prove, etc.: 
see token, diction, indicate, didactic.] I. trans. 
If. To point out; direct; show. 

Now retunio I azeii, for to techc zou the way from Co- 
staiitynoblc to Jerusalem. Mandcl-iUe, Travels, p. 21. 

I shal myself to herbes techeii yow. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Talc, 1. 129. 

no mervelcd who that hym sholde haiic toldc, and 
prayde hym that he wolde tcche liym to that man tliat 
cowde counscilc the kyiigc of his de.sires. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S ), i. <2. 

2. To show how (to do something) ; lienee, to 
train; as, to teach a dog to beg; to iearh a boy 
to swim. 

In that Contree, ther ben Bestes, laughic of men to gon 
in to Watres, in to Ryveres, and in to dope Stankes, for to 
take Fysche. Mandevillc, Travels, p. 209. 

They have taught tlieir tongue to speak lies. Jer. ix. 6. 

She doth teach tlie torches to Imrn bright ! 

Shak., R. and J., i. 5. 40. 

Teach me to flirt a fan 
As tlie Spanish ladies can. 

Browning, Lover’s Quarrel. 

3. To tell; inform; instruct; explain; show. 

Tlie Mirror of human wisdom plainly teaching that God 

niovetli angels, even as that tiling doth stir man s heart 

which is thereunto presented amiable. 

Ilooher, Eccles. Polity, i. 4. 
A Curse upon the Jfan who taught 
Women that Love was to bo bought. 

Couieij, Tlie .Mistress, Given Love. 

Tho best p.art of our knowledge is that wliich teaches us 
where knowledge leaves olf and ignorance begins. 

0. IE. llolmes, lied. Essays, p. 211. 

4. To impart knowledge or practical skill to ; 
^ve instruction to; guide in learning; educate; 
instruct. 

The goode folk that Poulc to preched 
Profred him ofte, whan he hem teched, 

Somme of her good in chafitc. 

Born, of the liose, 1. OoSO. 


teacne (teoli),n. bamo as mc*c<>. Teacue (teo-), n. [So called from the former 

teacher(teWir)« 


+ -o-i.] 1. One who teaches orinstructs ; one 

whoso business or occupation is to instruct 
otlicrs; a preceptor; an instructor; a tutor; 
in a restricted sense, ono who gives instruction 
in religion; specifically, in early New England 


prevalence Ol league ns nn ivlsu jiuino, 
taiog, a rustic, peasant, clown.] An Irishman : 
used in contempt. 

Witii Shiiikiii ap 5Iorgan witli blew Cap or Teague 
We into no Covenants enter nor League. 

John Bagfonl, Collection of Ballads (1671). 


Congregationalism, a clergyman chatted with leagueland (teg'land), n. [< Teague + land.] 
the duty of giving religious instruction to a used in ridicule or opprohriv 


cliurcli, in some churches tho offices of pastor 
and teacher being at first distinct. 

All knowledge is either delivered by teachers or at- 
tained by men's proper endeavours. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, n. 
The teachers in all the churches assembled themselves. 

Raleigh. 

Some as pastors and teachers (Eph. iv. 11). From these 
latter not being distinguished from the pastor, it would 
seem that tlie two offices wcie held by tho same person. 

Dean Alford, Greek Testament. 

Teachers’ institute. Sec institute. 
teachership (te'ehcr-ship), n. [< teacher -1- 
-ship.] Tho office of teacher; the post of 
teacher; an appointment as a teacher. The 
American, V. 2G1. 

tea-chest (te'ebest), «. A wooden box, made of 
light material and lined with tliin sheet-lead, 
in which tea is exported from China and other 
tea-growing countries ; especially, sneh a box 
containing a definite and prescribed amount of 
tea, otherwise called whole chest (a hundred- 
weight to 140 pounds or more), now seldom 
shipped, the smaller packages being spoken of 
as half-chcsts (75 to 80 pounds, but tho weight 
varies according to the kind of tea) and guar- 
tcr-chesis (from 25 to 30 pounds). All these 
boxes, of whatever size, are almost exactly 
cnhical in shape. 

teaching (to'ching), n. [< ME. tcdti/ng, < AS. 
iiccung, teaching, verbal n. of taicaii, teach: 
see teaeJA, a.] 1. The act or business of in- 
structing. 

Shall none herande ne Imrpoure haue a fairere gamement 
Than llaukyn tlie actyf man and tlioll do by ray Icehgng. 

Piers Plowman (B), xiv. ‘24. 

2. That which is taught; ’instruction. 


opprobrium. 

Dear courtier, excuse mo from Tcagucland and slaugh- 
ter. Tom Broien, Works, IV. 275. (Davies.) 

tea-house (te'hous), n. A house of entertain- 
ment in China and Japan, where tea and other 
light refreshments are served. 

The inns and tea-houses are the grand features of these 
towns. Encgc. Brit., XIII. 578. 

teak (tek), 71. [Formerly also tcck, teke; ^ Ma- 
layttlam tefctn, Tamil (c/A’it, tho teak-tree. The 
Hind, name is sugwun, sugun, Marathi sag (Ar. 
Pers. stij), Skt. fdt«.] An East Indian timber- 
tree, Tecfoiio 5 ri’ 0 »dis,orits wood. The tree abounds 
in tlie mixed forests of India, Burma, Siam, and tlie Jla- 
layan islands ; it lias been reduced by cutting in India 
and Buima, but is now maintained by government within 
tlie British domain. It grows to a heiglit of 120 to 160 
feet, with a 
girth of 20 or 25 
feet, and bears 
drooping leaves 
8 to 12 inches 
long. Its timber 
is of a yellow- 
ish-brown col- 
or, is straight- 
grained and 
easily worked, 
when once sea- 
soned does not 
warp or crack, 
is hard and 
strong, and, ow- 
ing to the pres- 
ence of a resin- 
ous nil, is ex- 
tremely dura- 
ble. For ship- 
building it is 
peiliaps the 
most valuable wood known, being especially preferred for 
armored ves’^th, since it docs not, like oak, corrode the 



Teak {Jectona grandis'). 



teak 

iron. It is exported in large quantities to Great Britain, 
and somewhat to other countries, chiclly for this use and 
for building railway-carriages, and is employed in India 
for these and many other purposes. The oil is e.vtractcd 
from the wood in Burma, and used medicinally and as 
a substitute for linseed-oil and as a vai’nish. A tar used 
medicinally is also distilled from it, and the leaves afford 
a red dye. The name is applicable to the other species of 
Tectona . — African teak. Sameas ofjA'(which see, 

under oaA’).— Bastard teak, tlie Bast Indi.in I'tcrocarpuft 
Marsupium. It is the most important source of kino, and 
affoids in its heart-wood a timber brow n withdaik streak.s, 
very hard and durable, and taking a fine poHsli, used in 
house-building and for making furniluie. ngricnltural 
implements, etc. The name is also applied to the dhak, 
or Bengal kino-tree, Buteafroudom. — Ben teak, the w ood 
of Lagerstroumia microcar 2 )a; also, a low grade of ti ue teak. 
— New Zealand teak, a tiec, Vitex liftnralis, f)0 or GO feet 
high, yielding a hard fissile timber indestructible under 
w'ater.— Teak or tsakwood of New South Wales, a 
small laurineous tree, L'niUandra ylattca, with a hanl, 
close- and fine-grained wood. Thi.s tree appears, how- 
ever, to belong to (Queensland, where also another tree, 
Disfnlnria balo^hioidc.‘! of the Bti 2 dinrbiacc,T, is called teak. 
— White teak, Fhndcm't Oxlcpnna of (hieenslnnd, a tall 
slender much-branched tree, with wood said to be used 
for staves and for cabinet-work. Also ydloxncood. 
tea-kettle (te'kct'''!), ?!. A jjortablo kettle with 
spout aud liaudle, in which to boil water for 
making tea and for other nses. 
teak-tree (tek'tro), n. Sec teak. 
teak-wood (tek'wud), ». The wood of the teak- 
tree; teak. The Engineer 
teal^ (tel), n. [Early mod. E. icale; < ME. ich : 
cf. D. tcUng, iaUng^ MD. tcchngh, iahngh, a teal ; 
origin unknown, Cf. OSc. attcai, aitcilr^ Seand. 
athng^ attchng-and (Bnimuclu “Ornitliol. Bore- 
alis, ”p. IS, cited iuEncye. Brit., XXIII. 105), the 
name of a bird mentioned in conjunction with 
tffil.] A small fresh-water duck, of the sub- 
family and genus (}ncrqu<(luUi (or A>f- 

tion). There an* numeroua species, in all parts of tlie 
world The best-known arc 2 in I'.uropo and r. in the 
United States, The coinmnn teal of Burope is Q erreen, 
similar to the green-winged American teal, V. aindi- 
ncnmn, but lacking a white crescentic maik on the side of 
the breast in front of the wing which Is conspicuous m 
the other. Tlie suininer teal of Burope Ih Q cirn'a, the 
g.irganey.— American teal, the American giceiiuing. 
Qncr<iucdfdn car»liiirii.<‘X'i. Lathum, ITlXi. Abo calletl 
locally lead yrcen-innyrd, mud. rcd-Ucadcd, and mnd>'r 
truf.— Bluo-Wlngeil teal, the American blucwing, <^ucr- 



uedula di*<'nri*. A!«o called locallj itbite-J'acrd teal nr 
ude, and suuxmer fra/. — Cinnamon teal, Queripiedula 
citanoplera, of western Xtirth Atncilca and .'*oii(Ii \nuTi- 
c:i s<j called from tliecolorof the under p.arts<ifthi ailiiU 
male. — CiTcket-teal, the gargaiuy, (>ucripteiltila nrna.' 
so called from its cr>-.— Goose-teal, a goskt. - Salt-wa- 
ter or brown diving teal, the ruddy duck, Brifmnlura 
Soecutundei Bri'^tnaturn (j’l'rof/d, Tnmi- 

bull, ((’htsapeake B.iy and llorbla. ) — ScOtCh toal. 

Same as Seott'k duck iw hich see, under di/cA'-X — Summer 
teak (o) 'The gaig.ane). Also r (fiicA-. (Bug) (b) 

Ilu' blue-winged te.il 

teal- (tel), n [< v,, ]»rob. a vnr. of 

or loll-.'] The act of cajoling or wheedling. 
[Scotch.] 

“Auld Wills * cracks and ‘'tenU' and ‘‘llis’'wcrc 
well known to the curious In every eorin-r of the kingdom 
Atbcuicum, No. p ai3. 

tcaP (tel), V. A Wokli dry nieasuvo, equal to 
five Winclic^ter bu^^llels (nearly). A long teal 
in Pembrokeshire is about eiglil bushels. 

Tealby series. A division of the Lower Green- 
sand in Lineolnshire, England: so named by 
Jiuld. It consists of beds of lime.stonc, is from 4n to .^><1 
feet thick, and is underlain by a nia'-s of sandstone of about 
the same thii.kness. 

teal-duck (tel'duk), n. A toal; pspeeiall\, the 
common Europ(‘an teal, Qncrgnedula rrerni 

tea-lead (teGed), n. Thin sheet-lead, used in 
lining tea-chc.sts. 

tea-leaf(te'lef), ». l. The loaf of the tea-plant. 
— 2. pi. Tea that has been soaked or infused. 

An extensive trade, but less extensive, I am informed, 
Uian it wa.s a few years ago, is carried on in tea-lcai'c.*, or 
in the leaves of the herb after their liaving been subjected 
in the usual way to decoction. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. I-IO. 
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Teale’s operation. See operation. 
team (tem), n. [Early mod. E. also teem ; < ME. 
temy iecihy teaniy < AS. /cd/M = OS. tom = OFries. 
tdm = MLG. toniy LG. toonij progeny, offspring, 
familj*, a family; of similar form with D. toom, 
rein, = MLG. tOniy rein, LG. toom = OHG. 
MHG. zoumy G. zauniy bridle, = led. teiumr = 
Sw. tiim r= Dan. tiimmCy rein; prob., with for- 
mative -«/, < AS. tcoHy etc. (Teut. -y/ tug^ tuh), 
draw: see /rcl, fOH'i, tng,^ If. Family; off- 
spring; progeny, itoherf of Glottccsfcrj\y. 26). 
— 2f. Race; lineage. 

Tills child is come of gcntillc feme. 

Torrent of Portugal, 1. 2022. 

3. A litter or brood ; a pair. 

A team of ducklings about lier. Uolland. 

A few teams of ducks bred in the moors. 

Gitbci't White, Nat. Hist, of Selboriie, To T. Pennant, xi. 

4. A number, scries, or line of animals modng 
together ; a flock. 

Like a long team of snowy sw ans on high. 

Dryden, Ahieid, vii. 0G.">. 

5. Two or more horses, oxen, or other beasts 
harnessed together for drawing, as to a coach, 
oliariot, wagon, cart, sleigh, or plow, in the 
United .States llie term is frequently used for llic vehicle 
and the horses or oxen together. In statutes exempting 
from sale on execution, a team includes one or more ani- 
mals and the vehicle and harness, such as arc all used 
together. 

The Sun. to shim this Tragikc sight, a-pacc 
'J'lirns back his Teem. 

Sylvester, tr. of Dti B.irtas’s Weeks, li.. The Ilandy-Crafts. 

Uor them . . . a of foiirhays twill h.avcbccomel as 
f.ahulous ns Btice)dialus or Black Bess. 

Thackeray, Vanity Pair, vii. 
If he |thc traveler) desires amtiseinent, he may hire a 
team, imd ohserxe life from a buggy in Central Park. 

Cornhill .Vng., N*. S., No. Gi, p. 37G. 

6. A number of persons nssociated, as for the 
pcrfonnance of a definite piece of work,orform- 
ingoneof tlio parties or sides in a game, match, 
or the like: as, a tcenn of foot-ball or base-ball 
[ilayeis. [Golloq.] 

Hear me, my little teem of vlllaiiis, hear me. 

.Hassinyer, Virgin-Martyr, iv. 

7. In Eng. univcrsi(ic.'<, the pupils of a coaoli, or 
private tutor. [J'^lang.] 

A mathematical tutor can ililve a much largerfcam than 
a clae«lcal : the latter cannot well have more tlian three 
men construing to him at a time. 

C. .1. Brided, Bngllsh UnlvcrsH>, p. 191. 

8. In Anglo-Saxon law, the right or francdii.so 
sometimes granted to compel holder.s of lost 
or stolen gooils to give up the name of the per- 
son from vliom they were received, by requir- 
ing such a bolder to vouch to warranty. See 

Jersey team, same ns Jertey matei (which 
see uinler nntfci). 

team (tern), r. [Early mod. E. also teem; < f/ow, 
n.j I. f/onx*. 1. To join together in u team. 
By tliis the Night forth from the darksome l>owrc 
Of Herebiia her etcedes gaii call. 

Sjk'n-er, Virgil’s Gnat, 1, DM. 
The hordes (in a hoisc-artllleiy hatteiyj are tenmeil in 
pairs — le.a<l, centra, and w heel — the drivers mounted on 
tlie near hor.'-c.s. Bixeye. Brit., II. w.;i. 

2. To work, convey, liaul, or the like with a 
team. Imp. Dirt, — 3. In oontraetors’ woi k, to 
give out (jnnTions of the work) to a ganger team 
under a subcontractor. [Colloq.] 

II. intran.^. To do work with a team, 
teaming (teaming), «. 1. The act of liauling 

earth, goods, etc., with a team. — 2. In conlracl- 
(►rs’ \xork, a certain mode of doing the nork 
which is given out to a “boss,"’ wlio Idles a 
gang or team to do it, ami is responsible to the 
owner of the stock. E. //, Jimght. 
team-shovel{tein'.s!iuv*l), «. An earth-scrapor, 
or .si'oop for moving earth, drawn by horses or 
oxen, ami liaving handles by whicli it is guided. 
See cut under .wToper. E. 11. Knight. 
teamster (tem'st^r), «, [< team + -ster.'} One 
wlio drives a team, or is engaged in the busi- 
ness of teaming. 

Wcsteni fra »i«f<rr# arc rcnownct! for tlielr powers of con- 
tinuous execratitU). A. Geikie, Gcol. Sketches, x. 

teamwise (tem'wiz), a. Being like a team; 
harnessed togetlior. 

That his sw ift charct miglit have passage wyde 
Whicli futire great hippodnmes did draw iu temeivise tyde. 

Sjiemer, F, ()., III. xi. 40. 

team-work (tera'wtrk), ». 1. AVork done by 
a team of liorees, oxen, ote., .is distiiifriiisbcd 
from miimial labor. [U. S.] — 2. Work done 
by the players collectively in a base-ball nine, 
a foot-bali eleven, etc.: as, tlie Icam-trorl; of 
the nine is excellent. [Colloq., U. S.] 

Tean, o. See Tciaii. 
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tea-oil (te'oil), a. An oil expressed in China 
from the seeds of Camellia ISasanqiin, an ally 
of the common te.i-plant. It resembles olive-oil, 
used for many domestic purposes, and forms a considtr- 
ablc article of trade. Ihe residual cake, owinp to ttic 
presence of a slucosidc, is used as a hair-wasli and a soap, 
as a llsli-poison, and for destroying earthworms. A nar- 
cotic essential oil also is distilled from tea-leaves, 
tea-party (te^parni), n. An entertainment at 
which tea and other refreshments are served: 
also, the persons assembling at such an enter- 
tainment. 

But though our worthy ancestors were thus singulaih 
averse to giving diiineis, yet they kept upthesocial bands 
of intimacy by occasional banquetings, called lea-parties. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. l(/>. 
Boston tea-party, a Immorous name given to a rcvoltt- 
tionary proceeding at Boston, December ICtli, 1773, in pm- 
test against the tax upon tea imposed by the British gov- 
ernment on the American colonies. About fifty men in the 
disguise of Indians boarded the tea-ships in the harlmr, 
and threw the tea overboard, 

tea-plant (t§'plant), n. The plant that yields 
tea. Sec tca'^y 2,_Barbarytea-plant. ^e^cLydum. 
—Canary Island tea-plant. See 5icfa.— Lettsom’s 
tea-plant. See Lctisoima. 

tea-pot (te'pot), n. A vessel in which tea is 
made, or from which it is poured into tea-cups. 
— A tempest in a tea-pot. See tempest. 
teapoy (te'poi), n. [More prop, tepoy, tccpon 
(the spelling teapoy simulating or suggesting a 
connection with icei)\ < Hind, tlpdi, a coiTiip- 
tion of Pers. .^ipCii, a three-legged table.] Ori- 
ginally, a small three-legged table or stand; 
hence, by extension, a small table for the tea- 
service, having three or four legs. 

Kate nnd I took much pleasure in choosing our tcagyoys; 
hers had a mandarin parading on the top, and niinea llight 
of birds and a pagoda. S. 0. Jcicctt, Deepbaven, p. fe4. 

tear^ (tni’), r. ; jiret. tore (fonncrlj' tare), pp. 
torn, ppr. tearing. [< iME. teren, tccrcn (pret. 
tar, pp. toren), < AS. tcran (pret. Uxr, pp. ioren), 
rend, tear, = OS./ar-tcrian, destroy, =1). teren 
= MLG. trre n, consume, =:OHG.ybv:crf7», loose, 
destroy, tear, MUG. zern (rer-zern), G. zchren, 
misuse, consume, = Icol. terra = Sw. tdra = 
Dan. Urre, consume, = Goth, ga-tairan, break, 
(l(‘Stroy, =r Gr. ih'pr/r, flay (see derm, etc.), = 
OBulg. (7rw, tear.] I. trans. 1. To rend; pull 
apart or in piccc.s; innke a rent or rents in: as, 
to tear ono’.s elotlic.s ; to tear up a letter, 

Wc scbulen foondo ciu-rj'-choon, 

Allc to-gldcrc, botho liool (wliolc] A' some, 

To tecr him from the top to the toon [toes]. 

Uymn^io I'irgin, etc. (B. B. T. S.), p. 4S. 

0, it ofTcnds me to the soul to hear a lohustlous jicii' 
wjg-jiated fellow frnr a passion to tatters, to verj’ mgs, to 
sjdit the cars of the groundlings. Shak., Hamlet, lii. 2. 11. 
They spared na the curtains to tear them. 

Duke of Athol's .Voiinci’ (Uhild's Ballads, VIII. 232). 

2. To produce or effect by rending or some 
similar action: as, to tcaru. hole in one’s dress. 

Tlioughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders; bow these vain weak nails 
May tear a passage through the ilinty ribs 
Of tills hard world. Shak., IMch. 11., v. f). 20. 

3. To lacerate; wound in the surface, as by the 
action of teeth or of something sharp rudely 
draggedoverit: as, to frorthoskin with thorns: 
also used figuratively: as, a heart torn with an- 
guish ; a party or a churcli torn by factions. 

Filial ingratitude ! 

Is It not as tins mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to ’t? Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 15. 

4. To drag or remove violently or rudely; pull 
or pluck with violence or effort; force’rudely 
or unceremoniously; wrench; take by force: 
with /rom, down, out, of', etc. 

She cornplayncth . . . that sometimes he speaketh so 
many and so greate despiteful wordes that they brenke her 
hart, A: tear y tcares out of her eyes. 

Gtiex'ara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, ISITX !»• 310. 

Must my soul be thus torn airay fiom the things it loved, 
nnd go where it w ill hate to li\ e and can never die? 

Smiingjlect, Sermons, I. xi. 
Idols of gold. /roj/i licathen temples tom. 

•Scott, Vision of Don Kodeiick, The Vision, st. 31. 
To tear a catt, to rant ; rave ; bluster. 

I could play Brcles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to 
make all spill. Shak., M. N. 1)., i. 2. .32, 

To tear one’s self away, to go off unwillingly. fColloq.] 
— To tear the hair, or to tear one’s beard,’ to pull the 
hair or bcniil in a violent or distracted manner, as a sign 
of grief or rage. 

Gods ! I could tear my beard to liear you talk ! 

Addison, Cato, ii, b. 
To tear up, (a) To remove from a fixed state by vio- 
lence : as, to tear up a tree by the roots, (b) To pull to 
pieces or shreds; rend completely : ns, to (ear up a piece 
of paper; to tear up a sheet into strips. =Syn, 1. Bip, 
Split, etc. Sec remit. 

II. iiitraiis. 1. To part, divide, or separate 
on being pulled or IiaTidlcd with more or less 
violeuco: as, cloth that tears readily. — 2. To 
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move noisily and with vigorous haste or eager- 
ness; move and aet witli turbulent violence; 
hence, to rave; rant; bluster; rage; rush vio- 
lently or noisily: as, to teur out of the house. 
[Colloq.] 

Anil now two smaller Cratchits, boy and jrirl, came fear- 
in'^ in. Dickejvt, Christmas Carol, iii. 

Aunt T-ois, she’s ben bilin' up no end o' doughnuts, 
an’ tcarin‘ round ’nough to drive the liouse out o' the 
winders, to git everything ready for ye. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 525. 

To rip and tear. See n>i.— To tear ofif or away, to 
start oil suddenl}’. [Colloq.] 

tear^ (tar), n. [< rent; a fis- 

sure. — 2. A turbulent motion, as of water. — 
3. A spree. [Slang.]— Tear and wear, deteriora- 
tion by long or frequent use. Compare ucar and tear, 
under irrnr, n. 

tear- (ter), iu [< JIE. teer, icr^ ieve, tear, < AS. 
tear, twr, contr. of *iaJntr, *icahor, trchher = 
OFries. f«r= OILGr» zahar, cahhar, MHG, zaher 
{^'zacJicr) (pi. Z(ihcrc), zdr, G. z('ihrc = Icel. tar 
= Sw. tftr=z Dan. taar, taarc = Goth. tagr = Gv. 
daKpv, daKpvoi' (also, with additional sufiix, 
Kpv/ia = OL. ^^dacritma, daerhna, tacrinia, later 
erroneously lachrhnaj lachryma (> It. Uujrnna 
— Sp. Idgrima = Pg. Jagrima = F. laruic), = 
Olr. dacr, devy a tear; usually referred, as being 
* bitter’ (causing tho cye.s to smart), to -v/ da/: 
(Gr. JdKi'nr), Skt. V da^\ bite (so Skt. a^ni, 
tear, to \/ ag, be sharp: see acute, edge).] 1 . 
A drop or small quantity of the limpid fiiiid 
secreted by the lacrymal gland, ajqiearing in 
the eye or falling from it; in the plural, tlio 
peculiar secretion of the lacrvnnal gland, serv- 
ing to moisten the front of the eyeball and in- 
ner surfaces of tho 05 'elids, and on occasion to 
wash outtho oyo or free itfrom specks of dirt, 
dust, or other iiTitating suhstancos. Tcarji. like 
saliva, arc continually secreted in a certain quantity, 
which la speedily and copiously increased when tlio ac- 
tivity of the gland is excited cither hy mechanical stimu- 
lation or by mental emotion. Any passion, tender or vio- 
lent, as joy, anger, etc., and especially j»ain or grief, may 
excite tlie How of tears, which is .al.eo immediately pro- 
voked by pain, especially in the eve itself. The tears or- 
dinarily flow unperceivcd through tlie lacr>'inal canal or 
nasal duct into the nose ; when the supply is too copious 
they overflow the lids and trickle down the cheek. Tears 
consist of slightly saline water, having an alkaline reac- 
tion. 

Schc whnssclicd ills Tcet witli hire Terc<^, and wyped 
hem with hire Hccr. Mnndenllc, 'I'ravcP, p. iiT. 

Tlie big round frur.'* , 

Coursed one another down his Innocent nose 
In piteous chase. Shak,, As you Like it, 11 I. 3b. 

Ileneo — 2. pi. Figuratively, gi-icf ; son-ow, 

They that sow in tears sliall reap in joy. Ts. exxvi. f». 

3. Something like a tcar*drop. (a) A drop of fluid: 
as, ftfnrx of blood, (b) A solid transparent tc:ir-sliaped drop 
or small quantity of something: as tears of ainlier. ital- 
sam, or resin : speciflcally said of the exudation of certain 
juices of trees. 

Let Araby extol her happy coast, 

Her fragrant flow’rs, her trees w ith precious tears. 

Dnjdcn. 

3r>Trh consists of rather irrcgul.ar lumps or tenr.^of varj • 
ing size, from that of a lien's egg down. 

Buck's Ilandb'jok 0 / Med. Sciences, V. 07. 

4. In gJass-inaituf., u defect, of occasional oc- 
currence, consisting of a bit of clay from tlie 
roof or glass-pof partially vitrififMl in the glas^. 
Such tears sometimes cause a glass object to 

fly to pieces without apparent cause Crocodile 

tears. See erocod«7<',— Glass tear, (a) Same as detonat- 
ingbulh (which sec, under detonating), (h) In the making 
of ornamental gla®*!, a pear-shaped drop of co’oud gl!l^s 
applied for oniainent. — In tears, wetjiing. 

Sec, she is in tears. Sheridan, School for Scandal, 2. 
Job’s tears, (a) A name given In New Mexico and Ari- 
zona to grains of ollvin, peridot, orchrj’Kolitc, suggested by 
tlieir pitted tcar-Iike appearance. (l/J See Juno's 

tears. SeeJ'«no'/*-f<’ur«.— St. Lawrence’s tear, one of the 
meteors called the I’crscidB, especially one appearing on 
the eve of St. Lawrence (August 9lh).— Tears of mastic, 
the hardened drops of exuded gum from JU'staaa Lrntis- 
cus . — Tears of St. Peter, a 'West Indian acanthacemis 
plant, Anthacanthiis ■tnicrophtjllus. — Tears of strong 
wine, a name pometlmes given to a phenomenon involv- 
ing caplllai-)’ action, and explained by the high surface- 
tension of water as toinpared w ith alcohol. It is oiiserved, 
for instance, that when a wine-glass partially lllled with 
port w’inc is allowed to stand, the alcohol evaporates more 
rapidly tlian the w’ater present with it; hence the latter 
tends to Increase in proportion, and because of its higher 
surface-tension creeps upon tlie surface of tlie glass, drag- 
ging the other liquid with it, till drops aic formed wlileli 
roll down the sides again. 

tear- (ter), r. t. [< tear", ?;.] To fill or be- 
sprinkle with or as with to.ars. [Rare.] 

Tlie lorn lily teared w’ith dew’. 

The Century, XXXVII. 54.5. 

tear-bag (tor'hag), n. The tcar-pit or larmier, 
tear-drop (ter'drop), n. A tear. 

A teardrop trembled from its source. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 
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tear-duct (ter'dukt), n. The lacrymal or nasal 
duet, which carries off tears from tho eye to the 
noso. See cut under lacrymal. 
tealeri (tar' 6 r), n. [< icar'^ + 1. One 

who or that which tears or rends anything. — 
2. A person or thing that blusters or raves; a 
violent person; something big, raging, violent, 
or the like. [Slang.] 
tearer^ (ter'^r), n. See tecrer. 
tear-falling (ter'fa^ling), a. Shedding tears; 
given to tender emotion; tender. [Rare.] 

Tear-faUing pity dwells not in this ej'C. 

Shak., Rich III., iv. 2. CC. 
tearful (ter'ful),ff. l< tcar^ + -ftd.] 1. Full of 
tears: shedding tears; weeping; moimning. 

With tearful eves add water to the sea. 

5/iat.,3Hen. VI., v. 4. 8 . 
2. Giving occasion for tears; mournful; mel- 
ancholy. 

Then the war was tearful to our foe. 

But now to nic. C/mpman, Iliad, xix. 315. 

tearfully (ter'ful-i), adr. In a tearful manner; 
nitii toar&. 

tearfulness (ter'ful-nos), «. The state of being 
tearful. 

tear-gland (ter'gland), n. The lacrymal gland, 
tearing (tar'ing),;).<T. [Ppr.of /earl, r.] Groat; 
rushing; tremendous; towering; ranting: as, 
a tearing passion ; at a tearing pace. Also used 
adverbially. [Colloq.] 

This bull, that ran tearing mad for the pinching of a 
mouse. Sir it. I/Estrangc. 

7 hough >011 do get on at a tearing rate, yet 5011 get on 
but uneasily to jouiscif at the same time. 

Sterne, Tristiam Shandy, vil. 19. 

Immense dandles, . . driving in trann .7 cabs. 

Thackeray, Vanity Pair, lx. 

tearing-machine (tiir'ing-raa-sbon"), «. A r.ag- 
makiug niiicUinc I'oi' cutting up or tenriug to 
pieces liibncs to niako stock or fiber for re- 
working; a lai'-inill or devil. In the usual form, 
It consists of .1 p.di of fecding-i oilers which bring the 
material within tin. action «»f a cylinder set witli sliarp 
teeth, which dointogratrs the fabric and dcHvcr.s the re- 
sulting liber int" .1 roccjitacle. 
tearless ( t cr' Ics [< -t -fcs.,.] siicddiug 
no tcai.; dry, a.s tlic eves; hoiico, unf<‘oling; 
unkind; witlioiil emotion. 

I a.'k tiot tiich Kind s<iul to keep 
Tearlc'<. when of my deatlilic hears. 

M. Arnold, A Wish. 

tear-moutht ttar'mouth), n. [< tcar^y t\, + 
nnmth.] A r:i!it< r ; O'^pccially, a raiitiug player. 

You prow rich, do 50U, and purchase, jiiu two-ponny 
iear^inotilhe B. Jonson, I’oct.istcr, iii. 1. 

tea-room (te'rdm), ^ room where tea is 

served, 

stop in the tea mom Take your sixpcim’orth. Tliey 
laj on hot water, and call it tea. Dickens, Tickwick, xxxv. 

te<i-rose (fe'iOz), «. Seo ro 5 ci. 
tear-pit (tor'pit),». The so-called lacrymal or 
suhorbital sinus of some animals, asdoer; tho 
hirrnicr. 

tear-pump (tOr'pump), n. Tho source of tears 
as slie<l eiVusivoly in feigned emotion. [Humor- 
ous slang.] 

tear-sac (tcr^sak), n. Tho tear-bng, loar-pit, 
or larmier. 

tear-shaped (tcr'shapt), a. Having tlio form 
of a drop of water about to fall from some- 
thing; drop-shaped; gutliform; piriform, 
tear-stained (ter'stand ), a. Marked with tears; 
sliowing traces of tetir.^ or of weeping, 
ni prepare 

My (ear stnin'd eyes to sec her miseries. 

Shak., 2 lien. VI., ii. 4. 10. 

tear-throatt(tar'flir 6 t), a. [< tear\ v.,+ obj. 
Ilirnat.'i Rasping; irritating. [Rare.] 

Cnimp, catametB, the tcare-throat cough nnd tisick. 

John Taylor, Works (1630). {Narcs.) 

tear-thumb (tar'thnm), n. [< icar^,r.j 4- obj. 
thinnh.] Tho name of two American (and 
Asiatic! species of Polygonum — P. arifoUum, 
Ihe halberd-leaved, and P. sagittata, tho arrow- 
leaved tcar-thuml): so called from tho hooked 
prickles on tho angles of tlie si cm and tho peti- 
oles, by which tho plants are partly supported, 
tear-up (tar'up), ». [< tear up: sco tcai'^, r,] 

An uprooting; a violent removal, 
teary (tOr'i), a. [< ME. irry, < AR. fedrig, < 
tear, tear: sec icar"^ and-//i.] 1 . Full of tears; 
wet with tears; tearful. 

Whan she hyin sangh she gan for sonve anon 
Hire (cry Lace atwixe lure arines hyde. 

Chaucer, Tioilus, iv. 822, 
All kin’ o’ Binily roun' the lip.H 
An' teary rouii’ the lashes. 

Jjoicell, 'Hie Couitin’. 


teaser 

2. Falling in drops like tears. 

But whan the stormes and the teary shoure 
Of liir weping was somewliat ouergone. 

The litel corps was gruuen vnder stone. 

Lydgate, Story of Thebes, iii. 

tea-scent (to'sent), n. A European fern, Nc~ 
plirodium moiitamnn, 

tea-scrub (te'skrub), n. A New Zealand shrub, 
Lcptosperminn scoparium. See tea-tree, 2. 

The river Street found its way to the sea in long reaches, 
which were walled in, to the very water's edge, by what 
is called in the colony tcascrub — a shrub not very unlike 
the tamarisk. U. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, xxi, 

tease (t 6 z),r. t. ; pret. and pp. teased, ppr. teas- 
ing. [Formerly also teaze, teizc, also dial, tose; 

< ME. ^icsen, taisen, taysen, also tosen, toosen, 

< AS. iivsan, *tdsan, pull, pluck, tease (wool), 
= MB. tccscn, D. icezen = LG. idsen, tosen, pull, 
drag, = MH(J. zeisen, G. dial. (Bav.) zaisen = 
Dan. teesc, tresse, tease (wool) ; cf. Icel. iseta, 
pluck, tease (wool) (see fate). Cf. touse, tousle.] 

1. To pull apart or separate the adhering fibers 
of, as a bit of tissue or a specimen for micro- 
scopical examination; pick or tear into its sep- 
arate fibers; comb or card, as wool or flax. 

Coarse complexions 

And cheeks of sorry grain will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the huswife’s wool. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 751. 

In teased preparations small collections of granular 
matter v'ere, liow’ever, sometimes seen at the external 
openings of these bodies. 

E. A. Andrews, Anat. of Sipuncnliis Qouldii Pourtales 
[(Studies from the Biol. Laboratorj', IV. S04), 

Knot the filling, tease the ends of the nettles out a bit. 

Luce, Seamanship, p, 56. 

2. To dress, as cloth, by means of teazels. — 3. 
To vex, annoy, disturb, or irritate by petty re- 
quests, by silly tiifling, or by jests and raillery ; 
plague with questions, importunity, insinua- 
tions, raillery, or the like. 

Yon remember bow impertinently he fonow'’d and teized 
us, and wou’d know’ who we were. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, i. 1. 

If you are so often teased to shut the door that you can- 
not easily forget it, then give the door such a clap as you 
go out as will shake the whole room. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 

Don’t tease mo, master broker; I tell you I’ll not part 
with it, and there’s an end of it. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 1. 
=Syn. 3. Tease. Vex, Annoy, Molest, Badger, Pester, 
Bother, Worry, Plague, Torment. All these words cither 
mayor must refer to repeated acts ; they all suggest men- 
tal pain. but of degrees var> ing with the word or with the 
circumstances; all except badger and mofesf may be used 
1 eflexiN cly, but w ith diflerent degrees of appropi lateness, 
vex, worry, and torment being the most common in such 
use; the agent may bo a person, or, except with badger. 
It may boa creature, events, circumstances, etc. ; it would 
be clearly figurative to use tease w’hon tho agent is not a 
person ; all except tease are always used seriously. Tease 
is not a strong w’ord.but has considerable breadth of use; 
a child may tease his mother for what he desires; there 
is a great deal of good-humored teasing of friends about 
tlieir niatiinionial intentions ; a fly may tcoyc adogby con- 
tinually wakingbini up. Tex is stronger, literally implying 
anger and figuratively appljing to repeated attacks, etc., 
sucli as would produce an excitement ns strong as anger. 
In Sbakspere’s "still-vex’d Bermootlies ’ (Tempest, i. 2. 
229), the use of rex is somewhat poetic or archaic, as is 
the application of the word to the continued agitation 
of the sea. yinnoi/ has a middle degree of strength be- 
tween tease nnd vex; a feeling of annoyance is somew’hat 
short of vexation. We may be annoyed by the persistence 
of flies, beggars, duns, suitors, picket-firing, etc. Molest 
is geneially a stronger w’ordin its expression of barm done 
or intended, including the sense of distuibing once or 
often : some wild animals will not molest those w’ho do 
not ?no?c«t them. The next four woids liave a homely 
force — badger being founded upon the baiting of a badger 
by dogs, and thus impljing persistence, energy, and some 
rudeness; pester implying similar persistence and much 
small vexation ; bother implying weariness and perhaps 
confusion of the mind ; and worry implying actual fatigue 
and even exhaustion. Plague nnd torment are very strong 
by tlie figurative extension of their primary meaning, al- 
though they are often used by Iiypcibole for tbatw’hicb is 
intolerable only by constant return : ns, a tormenting fly. 
See exasperate and harass. 

tease (toz), n. [Formerly also teaze, teizc; < 
tease, t\] 1. Tho act of teasing, or the state 

of being teased. — 2. Ono who or that which 
teases; a plague. [Colloq.]— To he upon the 
tease, to bo uneasy or fidgety. 

Mrs. Sago. So not a Word to me; are these his Vows? 
(In an uneasy Air.) 

L. Lucy. There ‘s one upon the Teizc already. (Aside.) 

Mrs. CcnttiLT?, Basset-Tabie, iii. 

teasel, n. and V. See teazel. 
teaseler, n. Seo Uazclcr. 

teaser (to'zOv), n. [Formerly also teazer; < tease 
+ -cri.J 1 . ()no who or that which teases: as, 
a tease ru[ oakum. — 2. Tho stoker or fireman in 
glassworks wlio attends the furnace. — Sf. A 
dog used in hunting door. 

The lofty frolic bucks, 

Tlnit Rf'inlilt i] fure the tensers like the wind. 

iiteeue, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
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4. Anytliing wliicli teases, or causes trouble or 
aniioyauco. [Colloq.] 

The third [fence] is a teaser — an tiKly black bullflnch 
with a ditch on the landiii" side, 

Laurence, Guy Livingstone, ix. 

5. An inferior stallion or ram nsccl to excite 
mares or owes, but not allowed to serve them. 
— 6. A gull-teasor: a sailors’ and fishermen’s 
name of sundry predatory birds of tlie family 
Liiridic and subfamily Stcrcorariiuiv, as a skua. 
Also called boatswaiu, marUuc.y)iI:c, and dung- 
hunter. See cuts under skua and Slcrcorarius, 
— 7. A name applied hy Brush to a magnetiz- 
ing coil on the field-magnets of his dynamo, 
the ends of which were connected to the ter- 
minals of tho machine so as to form an inde- 
pendent circuit with the coil of tho armature; 
the shunt coil in a compound wound dj-namo. 
jS. P. Thompson, Djmamo-Elcct. Mach., p. 98. 

tea-service (te'ser''‘'vis), n. The articles, taken 
collectively, used in serving ten. 
tea-set (to'set), n. A collection of tho vessels 
used in serving tea, as tea-pot, sugar-bowl, and 
cream-jug, sometimes including cups and sau- 
cers. 

tease-tenon, n. Same as tcazc-ti non. 
tea-shrub (to'shrub), n. The common tea- 
jdant. 

teasing (to'zing). p. Vexing; irritating; an- 
noying. 

t be 50 teas-init: jou j»lavue ;i liody bO ' cniin't jou 
keej» jour llltby luimls to your^i’U? 

rohtc ('otiverhafioti, li. 
teasingly (te'zing-Ii), a<h\ In a teasing man- 
ner. SrnbncPs Mag.. IX. -Oil. 
teasing-needle (le'zing-nC dl), n. A needh^ for 
tca''Uig, or tearing into minute slircd^, a speci- 
men for mieroscopic examination 
teaslet, An olisolote spelling of tea./l. 
teaspoon (tO'spon), n. a small s]>i)on iisi-d 
w ith the tea-cup, or ni similar wa\ s : if is larger 
than the coffoc-'«i»o<m junl smaller than the des- 
sert-spoon. 

teaspoonful(te'spon-ful), n. [< +-/"/.} 

As mucli as u tea-poon holds; as a ilelinito«juan* 
tity, n Iluidraelim. When solids aia- measured liy 
tlie ti'asjioonful, the sjmon is generally heaped*, 
teaster, U. An old spelling <»l ft ".(4 r 
tea-stick (lo'stiU), n. a stiek or cudgel cut 
li'om the tea-tree, a j'omnion Nmili in Aust ralia. 

^ on !^h^^ulll biu c a tea 'lick, ami t.ik« tin m by tho tail, 
nilsiia; Ihoir hiinl h ntf ttio vtniiiK) >.ntli:it (hc\ < ati t 
bile j ou, and I.iy oti lik<- ob) i rj 

//. A'l /!;/'/» (/, Hill) irs jukI lUirt<>ii“, Un 

teastiet, ft. An (disiHeU* form of tt s(,/, 
teat (tet ), n. [ M.u ly mo<l. 11. al-o //#/// , < M Ih 
trfe . < or. ft (t , (t f ft . F. ft (ft = I'r I’g- ^p* t' 

= It. trttti, teat; from tlie word n-pK'* 

sented by the native K. fit, < MK. f<t. fiffi, < 
AS. tit {(itf~), etc.: see tit^.'\ 1. 'I'he mam- 
mary nipple; the tip of the maniniarv glaml. 
through w hich milk passes out , dv is <lraw n out 
liy sucking or sipiee/.ing; tlie ]ia[) ol a woman 
or t lie dug of a beast . in wom.ni the ti at l^ 'i .ate, 
fl.istic, orct tile tissue Ilf a i»l Ilk «)r bmw II ish tint, it] » lib b 
tlie laetifi tolls ducts toiiie t<ii:i th« i t"njHii tU tlie eiul. 
Tbioiigboiit the Mniiiiniiha the iii.iiiitii.ii) ekimls uu fur- 
nislieil with te.ifs, cMepl iti tlie nipjilile-s uu iin>trt tin s 
Teats are p'-iicTally niugle, one fur i.nh gl.iiul, but in.i) 
be 5e> er.il, as tlie foiii of a < u\\ s i uuiimiuiuI uibli r. 

2. Hence, the iimmmary gland; the liroasi ; 
the uilder. — 3. Sornetlmig reseinhliiig a teat, 
as a iio/lc — Teat drill. >«.e tinin. 
tea-table (te'ta'bl), n. A table on wliieli ten 
is set, or at whieli tea is drunk. Also used at- 
tributively: as. tm-ftiblf gossip. 

A circle of j mine I nlies at their .ifferii<*un ten table 

•Vbr/., (Juanliaii, Nu 111. 
tea-taster (tc'tfis’ter), n. a tca-exjicrt ; one 
w liose business jt is tti inspect and test teas liy 
tasting. See ta^tf r. 

teated (teMed j, o. [<. ttat + -ftl-.l 1. ITaving 
teats; maininifei'ous. — 2. Having a formalioii 
like that of a teat; nianinnllary ; inainniilli- 
f<irm ; mastoiil. 

teathe (tOTll), r. and n. Sec fath. [I’rov. 
Eng.] 

tea-things (teMhing/), n. p/. The arti<des of 
the tea-service taken collectively; more esja*- 
cially, the tea-pot. tea-cups, etc, (’ompare fta- 
srt, tf(i-^irrirf. [f'ollo((.] 

S'p(»ee the tra-thinax all on cm ^^.as suliil fiihcr, ua’n't 
the) Yth (liiln’t ask tluuu <1M yeh ' 

II I!. Slmrc, OMfu^vn, ji. a2(» 
Teatin (to'a-tin), n. Slunc as TIikiIiii. 
teatisht (tG'tisb), n. [Also Ucihli, anil, with 
dill', tonn., t/Tli/, Irlti/; orifriu uncertain; per- 
li.ips ori;;. applied to an infant fretful for the 
breast; < Icut -b -/s/;!.] PeovlBb. 


Lightly, liee [Wrath] is an olde man (for those yearcs are 
most wayward am! (eatish), yet, he he nciter so olde or so 
froward, since Auaricc likewise is a fellow vice of those 
frailc yearcs, \ve must set one extreame to striuc with 
another. Hashe, Tierce Tenilesse, p. 3.'i. 

teat-like (tet'Hk), a. Resembling a teat; mam- 
milliform; mastoid: as, a few W/A'd formation of 
bone. 

tea-tray (te'trfi), v. A tray for serving tea, 
transporting toa-tliings, etc. 

tea-tree (to'lre), n. 1. Tho common tea-plant 
or tea-shrub. See tcfi^, 2. — 2. A name of vari- 
ous myrtaceons and other plants, chiefly of the 
genera Lvpiospcrmnm and Melaleuca, found in 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, Sec 
phrases below. Very nbnndant and conspicuous, es- 
pecially In New Zealand, Is L. stcoparium, (lie broom tea- 
tree, known also as tea-scrub. It is an erect rigid shrub, 
or in the mountains iiiostr.atc, fixnn 1 to 12 feet high, foim- 
lug dense thickets, with leathery sharp-iioiiiteil foliage, 
covered for tno months witli abundant small white blos- 
soms. Its wood, tliongh small, is liard and useful for turn- 
ing, etc. L.lanvjeruui, the Tasmanian tea-tree (found also 
in AustralinX is a somewhat larger, very abundant shrifli 
or tiee, with a hard even-graiiieil wood. Tliclea\esof both 
are leputed to have been used by (Taptain Cook or early 
eolonista as tea, which may account for the name, but the 
native Australian name of the former Is ti. Melaleuca un- 
cinatn, the common tea-tree, Is a shnih, or Bomelimes a 
tree from 4i> to bO feet liigh, with Iianl, licavj', iliiralde 
wood, widely dilftised In Australia. 

liven the grass Itself is not indigenous, all these bills 
(in New Zoal.indl bavtiig till recently been densely clotlied 
with a thicket of tea tne, which Is a sliitib sojiiewliat 
rcs.-mhling .liitiiper or a gigantic lieather-liiisli, its foliage 
Consisting of tiny needles, wliile Its delicate white blos- 
soms leHctulde myille. It Is called by the Maoris tinina- 
kau, but the settlers have a tradition that (‘aptain t’ook 
and his men once made tea of Its (wigs; hence, they say, 
the name. It k, however, imlcwtirthy that this)dant is 
ealleil ti hy the Australian blacks, so it is probable tliat 
the name was luought tldtlur by some colonist from the 
sbtn kU* 

<■ F. (1. Cuiiimtitg, in Tlie (’ciitury, XXVII. 
African tca-trcc. See L»/rinm.— Bottlc-grccn tca- 
trcc, an evcigrceii injitneeoUH shrub, Kiiuzea cori/olia, 
of vuvtr.dlauml rasm.mla.— Broad-lcavcd tca-trcc, a 
mvrtacioiis “hitih <ir tiee. Calli'fniutn faliauii*, of Au«- 
trali.i and 'rasmanla Its wood is verj' close grnineil, 
hard ami Inavj — Coylon tca-trcC, LV.r"d«*;n/ro« ohru- 
rifoi.— Buko Of Argyll's tca-trcc. •'^ve Li/cinm.— 
Prlcklv tca-trcc. '^ame us muimt'orr — Bed scrub tca- 
tree, the Austnhan llltotlumma Irtuertta, a injjlnceous 
'•liiub or lr» e. Abo e.vllid /An c-n i/of/ m'/r/A*.— Swatnp 
tca-trcc, MMoU uea t'luarro.n.uf Australia and Ta«m.uila, 
a shrub, or -•omttiuu'' a Itm, wltli hard he»V) woocl. the 
b.uk in thill l.ivi r-' M nron7/nri* Is abo bo calKd In Tas- 
mania.— Tasirianlan tca-trcc. ^eedef. 2.— tVTjltC tca- 
trcc, /''■/'/"'/‘••CI/IOI/I «rir»oA'.of New Ze-il'ind.a Fhrub, <>r 
a tree 4o or '>o fn t high. The wcmmI Is hanl and den«e. 

toa-urn (to'« !n). «. A w-scl usml on tli(‘ toa- 
talilr for boiling walor or ki'Oping water Iiot : 
It ililb rs fr<nii llio to:i-kottl(M*liiofiy in having 
a fauet t or cock inst<*a»l of a spout, '-o that it 
has not to bo ino\o«l or tippoU for drawing hot 
will or. 

At tin- head «*f tlie t.able there w .is nii old <\\\iTtrft.iin>. 
looking hi o) nioiigh to have tin weight «d whole g« in i* 
atioiis In It, hiio which at (he iiiotnent of sitting down 
u .sirioiis vtsigi-d waltiiig'inald dto|i|»d a ud-liot wiiglit, 
and forthw Ith the tiobe of a v ioh lit boiling aitt'.r. 

//. Ik St'itre, oldtown, j). 2ai, 

tea-ware (lo'nar), ». IMulos. oups, otv.. forni- 
iiig part of a loa-sor\ ioo. 

teazet. r. ami n. An obsoloto sjiollingof tta.'^f. 

teaze-hole (loz'hdl), n. Tho Oponing in agings 
furnaoo ihrotigli whioh fuol is put in. 

teazel, teasel (toV.D. ». [I'onnorly aKo trnzir, 
ft n.'lf . tel '■'.I I ; < M Ih h \ f I, Iti.yil, I, (os//, < AS. 
t;isff, f.u'sl (= OJKl. Z(t''alii), toazo), < t/i'^an, 
plm-k, toaso (wool): srobus/.] 1. A jfiant of 
tho gonii.s Jfipsarus and family I>t}i^avact!C, 
oliiolly iKfulliniuiii, tho fnllor.s’ toazol. logothoi 
witli y>. .sybo/ns. tho wild toazol, of wliioh tlio 
forinor is susi»oolod to bo n otdtivatod variotv. 
'I tie w Ibl plant is a ii.itlve of temperate Ihiiope and Asia, 
natitraiirid in .\meiic:i, tlie othci also escaping fixuii cub 
tiv.iinm. Ilie tcizii b a loar-e and stmit halrj <»r pileklv 
bn iiniat. '1 iie useful p.iit is the obloiig-conicn) fiuUing 
In .id. tliickiv set with slemh-i-iKtinted br.iets, wiiich In the 
cultivated plant iiie lecuived at tli«' tip. and thus suiUiI 
to mise a nap on woolen cloth See cut under Ih'joacu-i 
2. Tho lioad or Imr of tho plant, whioh is tho 
imrt iisod in ttuiztding cloth, — 3. A tcu/oling- 
maehino or any appliance sub.stitiitcd for the 
])lant. 

teazel, teasel (to'zl), v. t.; pret, and pp. tca^ 
zibd, trazclltd, trasrlcd, tca.'<(lU'd,p\n\ tcazcling, 
tfazflhng, tvasrling, tiasfllhtg. [< teazel, n.} 
To dross tho surface of, as cloth, by means of 
toazcls, or ]>y some machine or appliance sub- 
slitnted for tliem. Also tease. 

teazel-card (te'zl-kiird), n, A wive curd used 
as a substitute for teazels to raise tho nap of 
elotll. 

teazeler, teaseler (tez'ler), «. [Also fcazhr, 
teazeller, tiasellvr; < teazel + -erk] One who 
uses the teazel for raising a nap on cloth. 


technical 

teazel-frame (te'zl-frain), n. A frame of wood 
or iron to which teazel-beads are secured, used, 
either by hand or by meaiis of a macliino to 
which it is connected, for tho piu’poso of teazel- 
ing cloth. 

teazeling-machine (tez'liiig-ma-shen^O> it- Iii 
ivoolen-manuf., a macliiuo for raising the nap on 
woolen fabrics by means of teazels. The teazels 
arc fixed in frames, which are canlcd hy a revolving cylin- 
der, against which the cloth is pressed wliile being moved 
in the opposite direction. See <j\ij<jinij-inach\ne. 

teazelwort (te'zl--wert), n. A plant of the order 
Dipsacaccrc. Lindlcy. 

teazer, «. See teaser. 

teaze-tenon (toz'ten^qii), n. In caip., a ten- 
on on Hio top of a tenon, with two shoulders 
and tenon from each, for supporting two level 
pieces of timber at right angles to each other.- 
Also tcasc-tcnon. 

tebbad (tob'ad), n. [Pers.] The Persian name 
for tho scorching winds which blow’ over tho 
hot sandy plains of central Asia, canying w’ith 
them clouds of impalpable sand which are said 
to act like flakes of fire on tho skin of travelers. 

Tebeth (teb'eth), n. [IIob._] Tho tenth month 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, and the 
fourth of tho secular year, beginning with the 
new moon in December. 

tec (tek), n. [An abbr. of detective.'] A detec- 
tive. [Thieve.s’ slang.] 

They [I’nw Street numers) nre now, I believe, among 
thieves and other slang-talkers ices. 

X. and Q., 7th ser., XI. 7-1. 

tecchef, teche^t, Old spellings of Uwhe^. 

teche-t, IN A ^liddlo English foim of tcach'^. 

techily, tetchily (tech'i-li), adv. [< tvehy 4* 
-///-.] In a techy manner; pecvislily; fretful- 
ly; irritably. Imp. Diet. 

techiness, tetchiness (tcch'i-nc.«), v. [< techy 
+ -//f.v.v.j The state or character of being 
techy; pcevishne.^s; fretfulncss. Jip. Halt, 
]-fii*-ha with Nnaman. 

technic (tek'nik), a. and n. [I. a. = F. tcchniriuv 
= Sp. te'enico = Pg. icchnico =: It. Uenieo (cf. 
I>. H. tichni.’ieh, Sw. Dan. tckniM:), < NL. tceh- 
mens (of. teehnieu^, n., a teacher of art), < Gr. 
Tt of or pertaining to art. artistic, skilful, 

< rt ]i7/, art, handicraft, < tiktiiv, Tihnr *7 ik), 
bring fortli. iirodnce.] I. //. Same as icehnieal. 

It is only bv tlie combination of the riioiietic uttemnee 
with the T<ehn\c and .bstlietle ilements that n peifect 
w..rkof ait ha'i been proiluced, iirnl that architecture can 
bo -.aid to have reached tho highest point of perfection to 
whuh it can a«j)lre. J. /•Vryuefon, JHst. Arch., I. 39. 

II. n. 1. The method of performance or ma- 
il i])nlal ion in any art, or that peculiar to any ar- 
ii.st or school; technical skill or manipulation ; 
arti^-tic execution; speeilieally, in music, a col- 
lective term for all that relates to tho inirely 
niechanienl part of either voeal or instrumental 
performance, but most frequently applied to 
the hit ter. ’I'hc technic of a jici former may be pcrfi ct, 
.iiul )i l bis pla.ving be devoid of expression, and fail to 
Intel pret intelhgllily tlie ideas of the composer. Also used 
111 tlie 1 rinch foim tcclmii/ue. 

Tbe\ illu'lmte the inelhod of nature, not the technic of 
a m.uillke artillcer. Tinnliill. 

.\ p1.i\ erinaj belierfccl iutcchnvpic, and yet have neither 
«!oiil nor Intelligence. Gnnr, Diet. Music, IV. 

How strange, then, the fuitivc ajiprehension of danger 
Ivnig I'vhind ti>oimieh kiiins ledge of foim, too mnch /«rA- 
me, which one !•< amazed to lliid prevailing so guatl) in 
our ow n lountrj'. S. Lamer, The Ihigli.sh Novel, p. 

2. Same as fn7mn‘,s“. 

Tcchmc and Teleologic are the two bmiidies of pnic- 
tlc.d knowledge, founded respectively on conation and 
fi elliig, ami are both togctlni, as Llhic, opposed to The- 
oielle, which is foiniiKd on cognition 

.S’, II. Ilftlysou, Time and Space, § (,S. 

technical (tck'ni-kal), a. and n. [< ttehnie + 
-at.] I. a. Of or iiertaining to the mechanical 
art.'^, or any particular art, science, prof(‘s^i()n. 
nr trade ; spoeially approiu'iate to or character- 
istic of any art, science, profession, ortracle: ii‘<, 
a terhnieal word or ]>hra>c ; a word taken in a 
teehnieal sense; a tevhniettl difiiculty; fiehnieul 
skill; tiehnieal schools. 

I’he last Tault which I shall take notice of in Milton's 
Stile is the freciuent use of what the Learned call Teeh- 
iiical W’oids, or Tenns of Ait. -l(/diVon,.‘'pectatoi, N(>.2:i7. 

Of the terms of .art I have received sneh as could be 
found either in books of .seicnce or technical dictionaiiis. 

Johii'iott, I’ref. to Idct. 

“TcrAmVof education '* . . , means that soit of educa- 
tion which Is spccl.ally udiipted to the needs of men whose 
business in life it Is to pui-suc some kind of Imiidicraft. 

IJuxley, Tech, nducation. 

II. u. pJ. Those things whieli pcitain to the 
practical part of an art or seionco ; technicali- 
ties; teclinical terms; technics. Inp. Diet. 



